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The Ship of Flowers 

Bv STSTKR NIYBJRTA 


V now, the pliiee <»n niy desk 
the little shiD of flowers has 
iil day, But out on the chill 
(lanjtes, as darkness comes on, 
nuk lies drifting, liitiipi and 
eely determined yet betvvuit 
w as we, w'lth a few of the 
mched it, an hour ajto. It was 
\heu wc wont down to the 
id IS we turnt-d away, but one 
lao wrrn'ed, besides ourselves. — 
1 of eleven or twelve,™ to send 
out to the (.treat ITalniown. 
awhile there and watched her 
Inlh' removed the .sacramental 
e bireh-hark bowl, and set in 
little light, and then floated 
h. upon the waters And after 
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tide, v/oiikl reach the main 
■i lie earned far out to sea ? 
Mijle fleet ot little nameless 
g on ponds and rivers, in all 
s of Beng-al tonight, each 
twinkling Innip into the all- 
dark, liovr like ve are 
’V like to death ! 

IS the last day of the Bengali 
ft s the oil time day 


lor pilgrimage to (Aingi 
vvhere the river meets the 
than this, it is the day of 
truvellers. all wanderers fion 
all whose footsteps at n 
lead to their own door. Tt 
street this inorniug, as ! p 
u small bazmu’, that I notice 
and lurrrymg feet of ir 
hastening to carry to those 
of flowers I'hey were ru 
little ship'j. that I. too, hoir 
spoil of loving thought 
together, they were madi 
white case of the planta n-s 
and arched from .stem to si 
of bamboo, run through th 
mangolds Here and there 
made feint to imitsfo 
with coloured paper flig^ 
sails and cordage of the o 
But fur the most part 
.suo.T 0 stions, glistening \ess 
hearted flowers 

iE'u'e suggestions, truh 
Oaii we not see the guiei 
absorbed before the .svini 
loading it with offei rags— 
the consecrated fruits, and 
with each fresh gift for so 
that through the coming ye 
nm dst whatever ti le that 
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solQewnfcre uhreateu it, it may be Icm ^afc 
home Have not here today the perfect 
picture oi Humauity, — man battling on tlip 
distant frontier-line of toiiaome life ; 
and woman — for love’s sake, not for gold's — 
holding fast to prayer? 

One thinks of the cry of the Jew, sonorous 
through the ages, the Jaw who loved not the 
sea, but lifted his eyes to the hills, to tiod 
his help, and lost himself between “I” .md 
"‘‘thee” in an inflood of blessedness — “The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in from this time forth, and even for 
evermore,” One thinks of the churches 
of Brittany, and the small model of a ship, 
“barque de roa vie," that hangs before 
every altar, and in every private oratory. 
And there canoes hack the echo of the 
sailor’s cry, amid suri ami storm, “Bamte 
Anne ' Sainte Anne 

Here too, in Bengal, we have a maritime 
people, once great amongst the world’s 
seafarers, and here, on the last day of Pam, 
we celebrate the opening of the annual 
commercial season, the old-time going-foe th 
of merohant-eoterpi'ise and exploration it 
was a traffic out off from that of Plioeniciu, 
audall the well-omened peoples ot the HiddJe 
Sea, but unmistakably great in the Kast. 
China and Japan, Cambodia and Burma 
have welcomed the coining of the Bengal 
mariners to their ports, being glad to wm 
honour and wealth thereby Fa-Hian, Hiouen- 
Tsang and I-ching axe but three names, oat of 
countless hosts, to whom they belonged, 
who sought the shores of India or left tiiein 


m ti... name of t..o k 
that she had pmwei to 
tavoiired peoples. Bo 
So far back V It j 
hundred years ago, t( 
was famous through 
the wooden shipping 
the small countries o 
IS almost ail disc 
building and of It 
should these Baste 
renown, if the mei 
India had not been g 
All day long, fro 
my desk, the marq 
sojictuary-lamps, hav 
and stirred a maze, 
and memories, in 1 
Lord bless — the L 
coming in — even to 
Uiit stand even so 
life, and watch the 
sonls into the pen 
seas, yea, into the i 
death ? Vet hold we, 
u star, they carry at 
distant so ever be th 
not pass beyond tl 
and prayer, nor bro. 
barriers of the Heart 


* Tins uupuMislied 
late Bistei J^jvedita, 1j 
‘Indiiiu Stiidie.s,” has 
to ns by Srijiic Bat' 
— Editor. .}f. R. 


Bv CtEORGE BORDOE AlfDREWS 
A.-JSOf iutf pyofcsaor of J/is^ory, State Z^ini>e!rsify of Iowa 


P ERHciPS R niuv" be ‘■aid more truly ot 
the French K.f-’volucion than of any 
otb-^r irreat movement in history that, 
like the lole luuioi'taken by Saint Paul, it 
has beeu ‘'all tiiinj>s to all men " Portrayed 
by Rome as the veritable abyss of ip:norance, 
folly, aud crime, it has been ascribed by 
others to the noblest ami loltiest motives : 
while still others, le^s inclined to the use of 
suporktives, ’nave placed it somewhere 
botwoon tiusse '’,\tremes. When the leather- 
ing Hood of hbt'iMl rofoi'iii at last rushed 
over iko dikes of absolutism and privilege, 
the very foundations of society were shaken 
The gravity of tiie crisis brought out the 
best aud the wnust ia men. Jtuoh of the 
veneer and ('onvpiitioiiality of civilization 
\^e.s swept aside, and tdcmental passions ia 
all their naked reality swayed the contending 
tvetions. In shuii, tin' Rnvolutiou reveals in 
high joliei all tliu iiualities of man, stark, 
intense, and uuiestrained. Love and hate, 
intelligence and iguorauco, honour and venality, 
faith and doubt, virtue and vice, compassion 
and cruelty, heroism aud cowardice, are all 
there in every eon ceiv able degree and cotU' 
binatioa. It rises to the lieights ; it descends 
to tlio depths. No matter what you seek, 
voir can find it in the Revolution, and the 
writer who chooses to reject that wincli is 
Cuuirarv to his own notions has little 
dinicultv in (tiuldng his case. 

Bui wiiy place e.vooptional emphasis upon 
the Eff’OC’h Rovohitinn, tbe groat revolution 
of ior Enmce lias iiiid other revolutions 

and they have ocenn'cd in many countries V 
In fact the plK'Homenon is not entirely 
unlniown in the dVestern hemisphere Why 
select tlio French Bovolution of 1789 and 
pass over cases nearer home A partial 
answ'er to this question may be found lo 
the words of the late Professor Aukrd : “The 
French Revolution differed from other re- 
volutions in being not merely national, for 
it aimed at beneliting all humanity.” As an 
illustration of tl -v -ittTude it may be said 
tl it trenChmon were unw 11 n*? 1789 to 

define the r sg ts i one They preferred 


instead to base their claims upon rights? 
which were common to all men and, wnth 
superb assurance, they proceeded to declare 
what those rights were How important their 
task was and how well they performed it, 
is indicated in the assertion of the English 
historian, (I. Lovfes Dickinson, tbat “the 
axioms of the modern democratic State were 
formally and precisely enunciated in the 
Declaration of Rights.” And H. A. L Fisher 
has characterized the revolutionary programme 
as “The most seductive cause which has ever 
been placed before a great multitude of 
roen.” 

It is also evident that the universal 
sigmtlcaace of the movement was understood 
from tlie first by leading contemporaries 
‘Whoever regards this Revolution as ex- 
clusively French,” wTote Mallet du Pan, 
“fs incapable of passing judgment upon it” 
Fnends and foes alike recognized the power 
of its jippeal . and men like Burke and 
Paine, Kant and de Maistre, who agreed m 
nothing else, were convinced that the 

problems which it raised concerned the 
whole of maukiad. A most striking tribute 
to the predominant influence of France at 
the time is found in Metterninh’s bitter 
comment, “When France has a cold, all 
Europe sneezes.” 

There are three phases of the Revolution 
in vfbich dramatic interest is in quite 

inverse proportion to real importance. In a 
word these may be stated as (k excesses, 
(d) destruction of abuses and outworn insti- 
tutions, aud (3) reconstruction. To the 

average person the name French revolution, 
is almost synonymous v?ith the Reign of 

Terror. He sees ihe heavy tumbrila loaded 
with victims jerking over the rough pave- 
ments towards the “Place deki Revolution” 
He watches as the doomed are"tound under 
ihe knife aud the heads drop into the basket 
while the drums roll and the crowds cheer 
or remain silent as their mood seems to 
dictate. This same average person may have 
a so I Lard of the September massacres and 
of the march of the women to Yersaillee 
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He may have even heard of fhe chant of 
these Paris fish-wives who brandished their 
heavy knives as they inarched aloni? and 
uttered dire threats of what they would do 
to the Austrian woman (Hane Antoinette) if 
they ever got their hands on her 

To another group of persons less nuinor- 
ous and better informed, other episodes stand 
-Qut which, if slightly less dramatic, have 
had a greater influence upon the course of 
events. These persons are aware of the fact 
that before a new stiucturu can be erected 
it IS necessarv to tear down and remove old 
encumbrances from the site Their interests 
centre, therefore, around the destruction of 
the old regime of whioli the fail of the 
Bastille serves as a symbol They know of 
the overthrow of the old municipal gnvern- 
nients, of the ’Vfreat Fear" in the provinces, 
of the attacks on the Church, of the famous 
night session of August -I and the abolition 
of feudal rights 

It is to a small minority, however, that 
the Revolution appeals and is knovn for its 
constructive work This is perhaps to be 
espeotod. Construction is a diSicult, laborious 
process and when it is extended over a 
considerable period of time it ceases to stir 
the imagination. Destruction, on the otlier 
hand, may be sudden and spectacnhir, while 
extremes and excesses are usually most 
sensational of all Such episodes may arouse 
the imagination to a much higher pitch than 
their real significance justifies. It is necess- 
ary. therefore, to take a rather long view 
of the Revolution in order to understand its 
constructive achievements and it is toward those 
that I would direct the reader’s attention. 

To the student of the Revolution one of 
the most striking characteristics of the 
movement was the spirit of optimism which 
pieeeded and accompanied it. The very 
atmosphere seemed so charged witli hope 
that there were few indeed to whom the 
future did not appear full of promise The 
past with all of its darkness and gloom was 
to be forgotton in the light of the new day 
that was dawning. This attitude is shown 
m contemporary writings such as the eahar 
of the third estate of Dragiiignan which 
declared that “Prance is going to begin a 
new life ” ^Evidently old things were to 
pass away. 

The origin of this optimism, the unlimited 
confidence in the future, is doubtless to be 
found in 18th century philosophy. Newton’s 
wort had greatly faciTtated the growth of 


the conception of lyitmvil law and iio.i 
Locke had come the idea that man is larg L 
11 product of his environment. From tlK^e 
hegionings the doctnne of the periectibilitv 
oi man had been dewtdoped. Improve tl e 
environment oi nuui, bring liia institution'' 
into Iiarmony with iiatui't' and liarural law 
and lie will respond by gnidiiidly using 
the fulness of the stature of a I'orfoct iiiui 
Thus was started the idea of iirogress winch 
1ms had such a mighty infloence in the 
Ihth century and is still vith us. Lay bv 
day in some iiaknowii way man and hj'- 
world are growing bettor. The attitude 
toward the future has been quite revolution- 
ized by this idea. Admitting ireelv the 
truth of Pope's lino that “Hope spring'- 
etornal in tlie luimaii breast," 1 \cnture It 
assort that tins hope is more widespn ■! 
and deeper bocimse of the prevaionco oi the 
idea of progress 

Ciosoly assocuiteu nh!i the spirit, oi 
optiim.siii was aiiotlK i iiilluenco liln- unto 
it. The French Revolntion was ibrant with 
idealism, if, grippi’d t!i.' highly miaginativf 
French mind and intUienced every pliase ol 
Me, Truth, unity, reason, iustiee, virtue, 
liberty, erjiiality, fmtornity, became woid- 
to conjure with micl the sjurit behind tluni 
ivas 111 no small degree responsilile tor the 
remarkable conquests of both revolutionary 
ideas and armies. The use of such word'' 
may occasionally have been carried to tin- 
lengths ot absurdity, but these cases only 
indicate that even the uneducated were not 
unaffected by them. The ^Toniicnr of 
October 1-1, 1793, reports as follows an 

amusing petition presented to the Council 
of the Commune of Pans “A citizonne^s 
presents to the council a olnlj named inw 
(the kuiwj, and begs tha! this horrible iianio 
be changod to that of ILiity Tins pctitiun 
IS received by the council who urdei it 
entered on tlioir records and granted.” 

A discussion wliich might have done 
credit to medieval scholnstic-s was precipitat- 
ed in tliG Convention when, in dealing with tho 
five additional days to completa the year ot 
the revolutionary c.alendaT, it was proposed 
that the first should be dedicated to a 
festival of “Genius " Robespierre opposed 
this, demanding that “Virtue” be placed 
before “tjenius,’’ and succeeded in carrying 
an amendment to that effect. It may 
strike some of us as auti-ciimax that 
“Virtue'’ be placed before “Genius,” but 
tho very controverey nvolved s an 
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’nEcM-tiPii of the senou^ e:>)isideration 

„!ien to Pisch uiattors by lei^islatore The 
idealistic attitude of the mtollectuals is 
rovcaled iii the following characteristic 

observation ot the Ahhc ftieyhs- “The 
Eiench have somethin^,' better to follow 
than history: they have pnociplos.” Mach 

of the idealism of the Iflih century can 
he traced hack to these beginnings Indeed, 
toe intliienee of political and social 

idealism emanating from the Rovolation is 
. most poteei tactoT contributing toward 
tiie present organization of society. 

Politically, the central principle of the 
Ilevolution was the sovereignty of the 
p 'ople. The old doctrine of Hivine Eight 
f i Kings wat breaking down and milightened 
to^potism was com mg into lashion. Jt 
M s a decided injprfivcmeiiT over its 
1 ii deeessor, but as a sysietn enlightened 
^]f^flo^,isnl tailed lieeanse the work perished 
lA til iiio Avnikm-. Wiiat the benevolent despol 
/thmiptc'i, the Frencli Revolution achieved. 

Through e mstilntionul govern meat the 
I if'ncli sougiit to make the saveroigntv of 
tin proplu n reality The lutluonce of the 
' oiistif.ut'ona': mipe' imcnt of iTWil-Pl was 
t n-i’i‘ai*hipg Tiic deiiiund tor a constitution 
d the oiillireak of the Revolution was 
well-nigh uni versa] Tt grew out of 
dissaristaetioii witi' the structure of the 
govertmunil and the k‘g.il uncertainties of 
tie old logirae. The exainplo of America 
<tl^o had its oireci. By ITBR there was 
so much talk about a constitution that 
the Swedish Couue de Eersen characterized 
it as a “dohnuD].” Such general and 
outspoken public opinion could not he 
’gnored by the goi-ernmeiit and tiie 
loipro-sion that the king intended to grant 
.1 constitution ivas strengthened by the 
pieiurble to tiu' letter, coriAmking the 
sLitos (ionc'val in ITBi), ‘'We have need,” 
declared the king, “of the meeting of our 
i iithCol subjects in order to aid us... in 
( ctaldishing, according to our wishes, a 
constant and invariable rale in all 
bnuictsos of the government which concern 
the happiness ui our subjects and the 
piosperity of our realm.’' And Mounier, 
when reporting for the Constitutional 
Conunittce in July 1789, felt no hesitancy 
rn asserting that “a constitution which 
should precisely determine the rights of 
the monarch and those of the nation would 
be as useful to the king as to his 
fellow c'tizons 


In such an atraasphere and with such 
an urge, the constitution of 1791 ivas 

completed. That the Eren'eli nation has 
become thoroughly committed to the idea 
of a written constitution is abundantly 
evident from their subsequent history 
Since 1791 ten other constitutions or 
chaiiers have been drafted by the Erencli, 
all but one of which have been put in^g- 
actual operation. Certain provisions in 
these documents were decidedly unacceptable 
and had to be changed, but there were 
no political groups nor combinations of 
influences sufticiently strong to bring about 
the abandonment of the constitutional 

principle, 

Kor was this influence in any sense 
restricted to France While the Spanisli 

king, Ferdinand KII, was still held a 

prisoner by Napoleon, rhe liberal Cortes 

drafted the famous constitution of 1812 
The document ivas thoroughly saturated 
with the principles of the French constitu- 
tion of i7ul. Suppressed by Ferdinand 
upon Jiis return to 8pain in ISld, it was 
restored as a result of the revolution at 
1S20. Professor Chapman says that it 
“became the war-cry of tlie democratic 
faction in Spam for years to come,” and 
came “to be regarded as if it would be 

the panacea, for all the ills of mankind ’’ 
Tt was demanded by the Italian revolutionists 
of 1820-21 not perhaps so muc’ti because 
of anj' real understanding of its nature 
as because of its reputation and that it 
possessed the advantage of being ready-made 
In the revolutions of 1S30 and 1848, 
constitutional government was certainly a 
predominant issue and it continued to be 

one of the most insistent demands ot 
the liberals of the 19th century. The 

whole modern trend toward constitutional 
government was thus set in motion by 

the example and influence of France. 

Not only was constitutionalism an 
issue in the Revolution but the question 
of law in general was raised. Laws under 
the old regime were in the utmost 
confusion. It has been estimated that tlieie 
were nearly 300 different kinds of law 

operating in the various part.s of the 

kingdom, whose origins might be traced 
hack either to ibe old Blermatlic or Roman 
law. What was perfectly legal m one 

locality was often unlawful in another a 
few leagues away. Frequently only 
professional lawyers were able to ascertain 
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what the laws were Tiie )ieed for 

rsorwamzation was imperatire. 

The uncertainty of the law was further 
increased by the old conceptinn that the 
kina; was the source of all law Law was 
a matter of the king's pleasure and might 

^ revoked, modifiod. or , added to as he 

^Sslred.^ It was phrased in the old 1113x1111, 
*‘As wills the king, so wills the law” 

To the revolutionists this situation was 
intolerable and their views were well 

expressed by the iournalist Le Hodey, 
when he proposed to reverse this “absurd 
principle” and to say, “As wills the law, 
so wills the^ kmg.” Their meaning was 
futtber amplified in the first article 
submitted by the constitutional committee. 
There is no authority in rianco superior 
to law. ^ The king rules bv it alone; and 
when be does not command in the name 
of the law he cannot exact obedience.” 

^rom these beginnings there developed 
On the continent a new conception of 
law as something stable, abiding, definite, 
and too sacred to be changed or infringed 
at the _ whim of any potentate. And 
before this iaw^ all men wore to be enual, 
regardless of birth, position, or wealth. 
It IS _ another proof of the idealism of 
the time. The politioian of today may 
laugh in his sleeve at the idea of there 
being anything sacred about law or that 
all men are equal befor<j it, but he pavs 
these principles eloquent lip-service and 
it wouid be hard to imagine one so 
reekies.s in the face of an election as to 
denouMe them publicly Their influence 
IS siimeiei)t to establish limits beyond 
winch it IS not wise to venture. Elagrunt 
Yiolatiions usually receive general condem- 
uatioD. 


The vital force of nationalism was als 
set in motion by the Revolution. Rrom th 
siress of those days charged with cfinimoi 
hopes and fears there emerged the idea 0 
the people-nation The conception was quit 
drJlerent from the older notion of the king 
state, in which the nation found its unitv am 
incainution in the person, of tfip kin'' 
Making Frenohmen of Bretons, Provencais 
Gascons, an<?'>all the rest was a notabh 
achievement of the Revolution. The differen 
elements ^ were more solidly welded too-etbe 
by the armed intervention of Europe, but tbi 
movofucat was well under wav before thi 

fedemtons of 178< 
Jind 17P0 These federations began in thi 


outlying proviucos ami reached their ehmux 
in the great national federation on the Champ 
do jifars, duly Id, 1790 , tno bust amiivet.sarv 
of tho taking of the Bastille. Comiiarativoiy 
few of those who participided in this iesCival 
wore as cynical as the officiating bishop, 
Talicyi’and, who whispered m an aside to 
Lafayette, “Don’t inako me laugji ’’ DeIe^;atGS 
of the nntional guards from all parts of 
France joined with the assembled throng in 
till oath “to be for ever faithful to the nation, 
to the low, and to the king to maintain 
the constitution ; and “to remain united to all 
Frenchmen, by indissoluble bonds of frater- 
nity.” 

The conception of a state as a texvitorv 
subject to a certain authority was at aa eud 
so tar as France was eouoerned. In the 
struggle which followed, Europe was amazed 
by the spectacle of tbo French nation think- 
ing and acting indcpendontly of its govern- 
nient. As the French rtiUed back the 
inv.odiiig armies of the coalition and begun 
their career of conquest during the Ilpvdiu- 
tion and later under Rapoleon, tisey did not 
re.alizo perhaps that they wore temporing then 
enemies with that siiuie fire of nationalistii 
which they theinsclvea had found so potont 
In Spain, Italv, Gernmny and Russia it 
appeared and greatly^ contrilinted to the ovei- 
throw of lilapoleoo.' Nationality was coii- 
deinued by the statesmen at Vienna ; but the 
idea had taken root and the decisions of the 
Congress which violated tiiat principle were 
the first to be uudone. 

So catching wms the spirit of nationalism 
that movements developed all over Europe 
— in Greece, Serbia, Belgium, Poland, Ttalv, 
Hungary, Germany kVhiio natmnalits' united 
Italy and GernKuny, it shattered tiie old 
Auatfo-Tiungarian Hrotiire in the world wai 
and raised Poland from the dead. ’Vi'e still 
hear a great deal about the “right of self- 
determanafioii” among peoples aud probably 
will for some tune to come. Tlie uifluenre 
of the spirit of nationality has cmitinnaliy 
widened and there cun b<' littk- d'lubt that 
the receni; movements in Egypt, Syria, and 
India are Imeal descemlaBts of the French 
Revolution. 

The greater part of the constnvetlve work 
of the Revolution was accomplished by the 
first or National Assembly. Much was done 
in the way of social and economic reform 
the ’^oppiessitm of the -fendal systera th© 
emancipat on of t e ind v dual the greater 
dr s on of landed property the abobtiorr of 
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t pnvil of oble b t t nt b 

ment of eqaabty^ The f tb icb ve 

mcntt; is thiT^ siiinraed up by Professor 
fames Harvey Robinson . “The ^fationai 
Assembly had talren somewhd more tha-i 
two years to carry out its tremendous task 
of modenuzing Frauce. No body of men 
has ever aocoinplTshed so much in so 
short a period. The English Parliameut, 
during an existence of five hundred years, 
had done far less to reform England ; and 
no monarch, with the possible exception of 
the unhappy Joseph II, has ever even 
attempted to mate such deep and far-reaching 
changes as those permauently accomplished 
by the first French Assembly.’’ 

The National Convention has been so 
completely identified with the sensational 
Reign of Terror — with the work of the 
Committee of Public Safety, the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, and the Deputies on 
hlission — that its raoi'e lasting and important 
mtivities have been largely obscured thereby, 
"Many well-known historians accord them 
scanty treatment and by some they receive 
but mere mention. In justice to the 
Convention, then, it ia only fair to stress this 
phase of its work 

Its achievements were perhaps most for- 
leichingiu the legal field. The famous Civil 
and Penal Codes of Napoleon owe more to 
the Convention than is generally conceded, 
for they are based upon its wort The 
confusion of laws existing under the old 
regime has already been indicated and legal 
procedure was no better. That something 
would have to be done about it was apparent 
to all intelligent people from the first and 
a beginmng was made in the Oonscitaent 
and Legislative Assemblre.s. The Convention, 
however, gave more attention to tlm problem. 
Pudev the loadership of Oambaobros, the 
Ijt'gislativo Committee presented the first draft 
ot a civil code on August 10, 1793 The 

scliomo for a poual code was br’ouglit forward 
by Alcrlii) J(' Douai. U is true that it 
took ilie driving nower of Napoleon to carry 
the undmtalving to completion, but. in the 
words (if a well-known historian, ‘‘It may be 
doubted whetSier tlie existing French codes 
would have evc-r lakon their present shape 
at all, and it is cjmte cerlain that R would 
hive taken many more years to draw them 
u]), bad not the Legislative Committee of the 
Convention broken the ground and prepared 
the way.” 

The foimative influence of the Convention 


w as cotn J ndr \ pole n hr no'h 

tie personal 'Aorfc f I mi hue n , -a rhu. is 

Second Consul, was readily available with his 
great legal experience and - ripe ludgmeut 
The result of this coinbmatiou ni ciremn- 
stancfes was to restrain somewhat the despotic 
tendency of Napoleon In surveying ihe 
finished product, a recent scholar says that 
‘The Codes preserve the essential conquests 
of the revolutionary spirit — civil equahsy 
religious toleration, the emancipation ot 
public triai, the ]ury of judgment Original 
they were not, but rather a hasty amalgama- 
tion of royal and revolutionary legislation 
governed by the genius of Napoleon." From 
this developed the improved legal system 
which now prevails in France, one of the 
greatest benefits of the Revolution. 

Nor were the French the only one? to 
profit from the use of the Code of Napoleon. 
Wherever Napoleon’s power made itself felt 
the new laws went with it, and although at 
a later tune France was forced to relinquish 
her conquests, these laws remained a lasting 
tribute to her former greatness. In Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and the Rhenish region 
their effect was both direct and lasting 
Indirectly the Code has exerted an immense 
influence upon the legislation' of central and 
southern Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, and 
Spam. Evi'q in the Central and Soutn 
American States many of its salient features 
have been borrowed 

Another solid accomplishment of tne 
Couventjon was laying the foundation for a 
system of national education in France 
The history of this work is yet to be 
written, but the basic material for it is to 
be found m the “Official Record of the 
Committee of Public Instruction’’ which fill? 
three huge tomes in rlie collection of 
Docimtenh mnhts. It is true that the 
committee deaU with other matters a? well, 
but, its handling of the problem of education 
was important and substantial. Following 
lines laid dovin by Condoicet in hi? giod 
report beioie the Legislative Assen.bly m 
April 1792, a system of national education 
was outlined which was enacted into law 
the day before the National Corn'oution 
came to an end. It provided for a piuuaiy 
school m all places with from dOO to 1,500 
population. In each school the teacher was 
charged to instruct the pupils “lu the 
branches of knowledge 'necessary to citizens 
m order to exercise their rights, to discharge 
tbeir duties and to administer their domestic 
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aflairs.” There was also to he established 
thioxighoiit the Eepublic central schools 
‘ for instruction in the sciences, letters and 
arts “ They w^ere to be distributed on the 
basis ot population, one scliool Itir 300,000 
inhabitants. Farther provision was made 
for special or tecliuieai schools and the 
Emit' Yoriitah' wsis opened in Paris to 
-t«am leichcrs. Crowaing this elaborate 
sTstem was the National institute of the 
Sciences and Arts, which was divided into 
three classes— physical and mathematical 
'sciences, moral and political sciences, and 
literature and tine arts. The Institute was 
expected to improve the sciences and arts 
by uninterrupted researches, by the publica- 
tion of dwcoveries, and by correspondence 
w ith foreign societies. That tiie scheme 
was not immediitely successful in providing 
public instruction, as the term is generally 
understood, was due to a variety of causes, 
chief among whicii was the lack of trained 
teachers, the opposition of Cntbolie iiarents, 
nud the intluence of local authorities in th^' 
establishment and control of schools It 
was, nevertheless, upon this fuuadation 
that Napoleon and later governments iiuilt 
up the present system 

Not the least important work of the 
'Oonvention was the establishment of the 
metric system of weights and measures in 
1793, It was based upon decimal reckoning 
and lias come to be accepted by almost all 
civilized nations save the English-speaking 
people.s. Kor should the social reforms of 
thp Oonvention be overlooked. Several 
were included in the draft of the ciede 
prepared by Gambaceres and the Coniroittee 
on Legislation Ot these, tiie principle ot 
the equal distribution ot property* apioug 
children or heirs, the abolition of nnprisoii- 
nient fiu- debt, and the protection of the 
pioperty rights of women were the most 
noteworthy. 

On February 4, 1794, the following decree 
was passed “The National Convention 
declares ttmt negro slavery in all the colonies 
IS abolished , in consequence, it decrees 
that all men, without distinction of colour, 
VI ho are domiciled in the colonies are 
French citizpns and shall enjoy all the 
rights guarr^oteed by the constitution.” 
With the widening of the bounds of human 
freedom it was impossible for slavery to be 
tolerated. The grounds upon which it was 
opposed were not always the same The 
Fng ah abol tion sts were large v actuated 


by religious feeling, hut the French approncli- 
ed the problem irom the point of view ot 
hurnnn equality. 'Pho Society of t lo 

Friends of the Negro was organised ('uh 
and wa« doubtless responssbio in large poiu 
for tlic declaiation ot tb.c (’onstitnen’- 
Assembly that slaves in French possessn p- 
were citizens of Frauce. Tlie decree quot * 
above was the logical oatcou’e ot tl' ' 

movement thus started 

Abolition may have been retarded in 
some countries by the fear of Jacobin i-m 
but its iiltiinate triunipb ow-ed mucli to the 
world-wide currency of French idf'a-' 
Denmark had the honour of first doing awiv 
wnth slavery in her dotrunions in IT'Jd 
The L^oited tltates and Bngliuid prohibited 
the slave trade in 1794 and 1807 vospoctne- 
Iv The Powers of Europe put thcnisehe'. 
on record against tlie tratRc at tlie tiongris 
of Tienua in 1817) Slavery was abolisii d 
in the Hritish Empire m 1SJ.3, and in the 
Llnited States during the Givil iFar It 
Franco was indehf.eJ tn .Diienoa for Inn 
example in pointing the way to conshtLilioii d 
governnient she paid lior debt byslipwm.i 
America the real solution ol the slavon 
question It must he iidniittod, however, that 
the Freufili were mure prompt in fnllowmg 
our example than ive won' ut follow iij< 
theirs. 

The Revoliitiun also marks a turning- 
point in the Instory of women, ft is tun 
that a petition for women's .suffrage wa-i 
rejected by the Constituent Assembly, luit 
the coneeption of eqiialitv could not rui 
to lead to the demand that ivnmon bo gutn 
equal tieatment and equii! opportunite-'s 
with men. Reformers yiieb as .Hity 
'Wolstoneciaft, Gmidoreot, Rimtlmm, atiu oth is 
pleaded their cause, ami most of the iogiil and 
social changes that liave hecn ctfreted v/mi 
forcsliadowed ni tiimr .vririnn-. 

Again, the jnimJple of oi|ualifv ga\o in 
iramense impetus to Hoeiiilisin. In the eml'' 
revolutionary litorature the inationalizab mi 
of the land freqnentlv appears, and with ihr 
conspiracy of Babeuf, sooialism ceased to bt 
merely a speculative doctrine and imcanie i 
political prograraiue. Bat perhaps umn? 
iroportaut than any direct advocacy was the 
effect of the sudden changes of ownership and 
the attack on the idea of the saeredness of 
property. It is in the socialist movement 
that the operation of the ideas promulgated 
by the Eev'riut’on ’s most clearly traceable 
today 
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\n il;a'^t;r;’t;on or t'.vo of fbo loflueaee of 
rnu'f'.' on bor oiisttrn neighbour mar not be 
out (if P nticniarhr ijj the TS’est aod 

soutli of i Revolution left an 

itKlunoi', nia’k on both oersoua and 
in^ritutioiifi, and men of a later generation 
]of>kod bank upon if .lu floe beginning of a 
bettoi’ ilav. Welcker wrote ■ “ily birth and 
clnMIioof] synchronized with the Revolution, 
before which nobody thought o! a coustitu- 
tiiui The riroelamation oi liberty and reform 
delighted Klopstock and Kant, and all men 
sound, of mind and heart; later excesses 
aever, thank G-od. stole from my father the 
nar:n and abiding love of right and liberty.’' 
Fur a generation after Waterloo the liberals 
of the south and west looked to Paris for 
their inspiration, as the liberals of the north 
looked to England, and spoke more of the 
French occupation than of the Wars of 
Liberation. 

The Riovolution and Napoleon further 
cleared the ground for the construction of 
modern (irermany in the IDth century When 
the French Republic annexed the left bank 
of the Rhine, Oones wrote hus celebrated 
“Obituary” which begins thus “On December 
10, 1707. at tliroo in the afternoon, the Holy 
iJ'irUiin Rinpiro, supported by tiie Sacraments, 
passed away peacefiillv at Regensburg at the 
1 of Obr>, m cousequonco of senile debility 
and an apoplectic stroke.” The sledge- 
hriiiraer blows of seculariziatioii, foreign 
domination, and consolidation under the 
Confederation of the Rhine fashioned a 
different Germany by 1816. The number of 
states was materially reduced but unification 
was not yet possible due to the influence 
of Austria and the prevalence of states rights 
toiTlng It took the force of a militarized 
Ihussia under the guidance of the Iron 


Ohancelior ro aoiiievc the desired unity, and 
an opposiug France had to pay for too 
triumphs of Jena and .luerstadfc m lyOfi wRli 
the humiiiatious of Sedan and Jletz in 1870 

fn coKcImsion I shall quote from two 
well-known histoi'iuDS regarding the signi- 
ficance uf the Revolution. The first is from 
the pea of the brilliant French historian, 
Albert Sore! . 

“France did more than conquer Europe,” he 
■writes ; she converted her. Victorious even m 
their defeat, rhe French won over to their ideas 
the vers' nations which, revolted against tlieu 
domination The princes most eagerly bent on 
penning in the Revolution sa'w it. on returning 
from tlieir crusade, sprouting in the soil of their 
own estates, which _ had been fertilized by the 
blood of French soldiers- Tiie French Revolution 
only ceased to be a source of .strife between France 
and Europe to inaugurate a political and social 
revolatiou, which m less than half a century has 
changed tiie face ot the European world.” 

The second quotation is from the eminent 
English histonaa. Dr, G. P. Gooch : 

“The French Revolution is the most important 
event in the life of modern Europe. Herder 
compared it to the Reformation and the rise of 
Chi-].stzanity and it desez'ves to be ranked with 
those two great moments in history, beoausc like 
them it destroyed the landmark,? of the world in 
which generations ol men have passed their lives 
beca'ase it was a movement towards a eompletei 
humanity, and because it too ■was a tieligion, with its 
doctrines, its apostles, and its martyrs. It brought on 
the stage of human affairs forces which have moulded 
the thoughts and actions of men ever since, and 
have iakeu a permanent place araoog the formative 
influences of civilization. As Christianity taught 
man that he was a spiritual being, and the 
Reformation proclaimed that nothing need sfand 
bet'tt''een the soul and God, so the Revolution 
asserted the eciuality ot man, conceiving individuals 
as partakers of a, eonimon nature and declarmg 
each one of them, regardless of birth, colour, or 
religion, to be pusse.ssed cf fertain inalienable 
rights ” 
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W E have discussed at some lensth the 
tirst dominant idea in Tagore’s poetrv, 
his cult of the wayfarer, his own 
theory of evolution, '\Ye now come to 
Ins idea of all-pervading, everlasting Joy, 
that carries forward in a swaying dunce of 
ecstasy this eternal flow of evolution, of 
ever -repeating creation 

Anmcla is essentially a thing of harmony 
TYhere there is conflict, discord, antithnsis, 
it IS all struggle and miserv. To enter into 
the greater harmonr of things, to be a 
partaker of the Aiiandn that is in the. fntinite, 
one must be _ able to transcend all single 
delights and single pains One must be able 
to say with Shelley, “All thing? together 
grow through which the harmonv of love 
caa pass.” One can not afford to be a snob. 
There _is such a thing as a spiritual snobbery, 
an attitude of exclusiveness that ever cries 
for purity in experiences That rears walls 
of adamant on all sides, splitting up and 
lahelhng the thing,? of the world as godly 
and Satanic, spiritual and in,aterial, 'vorldly 
and other-worldly, and then, raising the 
banner of partisanship, enters into the con- 
flict. Annnda i? not for such. There is 
such a thing also as spiritual cow.rrdice, a 
weakness now in evidenco m some modern 
Indian and American thought moveineots, 
that seeks to deny the existence of evil m 
the Rclieme of the world, ,i sort of .self-dece])- 
hou that argues only towairU things that 
are most agreeable to hnite scusibilitics. a 
philosophy of tne Pleasant ; hut Pleasure is 
not Ananda 11 is uot enough to know 
with the protagonists of these movements 
that Somehow through Gods mysterious 
dispensation the good persists in and through 
the evils which are only appareut If 
wlmt they say is true, it is a very small 
part of the ^ truth, Tiir, one cannot fail to 
see that jf«,evils are only apparent, so must 
also be the good Rut they are, perhaps, 
two aspects of the same reality, as Tagore 
wiU tell us. _ In that greater unity of Atmn- 
fw Jill oppositsF fihadB oiT iind ’'oto 

one another ev 1 uk <^ood death nto life 


darkness into light, the finite nito the 
finite. When Oaiidhari, the tjupon ef ti; 
blind king Dhritara?htni, asks him to reuuuuei 
their son Durvodhana the unrighteous, t' 
king asks m amaxemcat, “’Whiit will renisi 
to us after that (Timdhai’i replies, “itoJ 
blessing” Bhritavasbutra asks again, “Ard 
what will that bring us's” 'Uo which tlv- 
reply is, “Mew afiltotions.” Such is God s 

blessing, and such is Ancnidft. 

This intuitiousil faculty of dispidlmg anti- 
theses, the power of contemplation tl'.d 
can adapt ifself to all things anrl taste 
their harmony, forms the basis of all trau'^- 
cendentalism. And it is a r-hai iicti'vint’c of 
Tagore in a truer sen.si' iihan it was ol 
Shelley or of Emerson Shelley's tra o scon den - 
tahsni was oluetly lyrical, an nnmi'di ite 
resultant of his emotional intensity. It is 
possible to measure the amount of plimsiu- 
able sensory excit.int necossiUT to make in 
individual of a sensitive nature cry uit, 
“So sweet that ioy is almost paiir,’' oi in 
the opposite tliree.tiou, to exclaim, “Weep 
iiig till sorrow boeomos ccstaRv." But this 
IS, nevertheless, the tiunwcendentalism of i 
poet, and Tagore abounds v-ith similar ( im- 
pressions end sentiments 

“A[v )oy io-rlav seeks ,i [irolexl in itifh 
into tears.’’ 

As Tagore savs m lim G/vY///rr 
“To detach tlie imlividual iilo.i from its coii- 
tinenient of everyday facts and to giro lU 
so.ariug -iviiigs the freedom of t'r- usiivers il, 
this is tiie function of jiootry.” Rhelley doi's 
it, mostly in the region of emotiopH, and 
ther-e is no truer emotional pooh than Bhollev 

Eraemon stands at the other end of tin 
same road. Kis transcendentalism is aliimst 
pclusively iutellectual. He looks at Katin e 
‘from two removes’ He deals mostly with 
ideas find has a wmnderful canacitv for 
abstract thought ^ Tagore’s transcendentalism 
fornas a bridge between Emerson and Shel'pv 
and covers the entire region of thought and 
emotions and still appears to transcend then 
bounds He is nev'T content wUh les" tl an 
AIL 
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"All thdt lie a-.attei'ed in lay 

Jiie and in 1113 " death, let inj' rfong 
pour like ohlatiun at th^’ teet.” 

K hin conception of (iod as thj way- 
lAier and his cult of tlie way was the result 
■'t a process oi slow reid ization, he seems to 
hoite been boro v.nth this capacity fur trans- 
cendental thoug-hi and i'eeling. Even when 
a voiing roan and probably a lover, he 
vntes, 

" it there be a stray t;o\ver for me, 

I will wear 0 in heentl 
‘But it there bo rhorns 
1 will eDdiirc their..' 

'\e^. ves, I know' voii modest niedicant, 

Aon ask tor ail that one has’.'’ 

In the w'crmth of I'.i.s he.U't the cor4tend- 
niL xacts of everyday world •nelt ‘‘into one 
sveet iiarmonv," and am fused into gi'eater 
hnths ot unity. Pleasure and pain are thus 
nalv tl;c love sports of his Celestial Beloved 

"I love this name, 0 Lord, this game of 
lj,ng]il,ei and tears " - 

“MiseVv fcuo'-ks at tliy door and hei mess- 
sge is that thy lord is wakeful and ho 
thee to the love ti'yst through the 
darkness of tire niulit ’ 

Eis love trauscends tbo line that super- 
r dally divides separation and nearness 

‘‘ijet'eiisp I have grown to believe that niy 
'ove IS onlj' P'^at. and have foi'gotten 
ihat sho IS also lai. far away ” 

"The liuestion and the ury'. ‘o. where 
me i mto tears ot a thousand streams 
and deluge the woild witli tne assurance, 

■J Aral” ■ 

Where love is, distance and pro.vifflity 
come closing- together and are united in 
wedlock. 

"It is the most distant course that comes 
nearest to thj'Self, and that training is 
tlie most intricate which iead.s to the utter 
simnluniv nt tune 

'Tb'ing you have left beiiinu yoir the gieat 

Nfidness of the Etm-nal in my life 

Clasped in jmur dear arms, life and death 
have united m me in njariiago bond” 

And the outer and the inner 

‘ The triiYpIler has to knock at every alien 
door to cmr.e to his own, aril cue has to 
wander thiough fill the outer worlds to reacli 
the iniiHmoht tlinne at Uie. end” 

The souls of two Invers cannot touch 
each other im!e‘=s they touch each other in 
The Tniinite Music HIIr the infinity between 

0 souls, this becomes mnfTRd by the mist 
ot our daily habits. 

"On shj^ summer rJdits I sit up in my bed 
and mourn, the gieat loss of her who is 
beside me I ask luj'self, AVhen shall I 
have another c.hanee to whisper to ner 
'RO (Is w 1 tne rhythm of etemty n tf em 


Wake up. iiiy song, from thy languor, rend 
this screen of the familiar, and ily to 
inv beloved there in the endless surpme 
ot oui hrst meeting. ’ 

lotiiiity IS thus the only suitubie setting 
for a love in whicii form and the formlesii 
may unite to the best advantage. 

"I (live down mto the depth of tire ocean 
oi ioims hoping to gain the pertoct pearl 

ot the torinless aW 

into the audience hall of the tathoraless 
any.ss where swells up the music ot time- 
less s1 rings, I sludi take this harp of 
mj' liLe.” 

And tiie i'amiliar can come smilingly 
forward to iatrocuce the uatainiliar. Because 
he lovi.-s this hfo, be knows ne shall love 
death as well. For the same UDkaown will 
appear m death tis one ever known to him, 
just tiS she had once appeared in the form 
of his mother and had taken him m hei 
arras at ins birth. 

In the presence of that Infinity the 
greatest uf one's porsunai sorrows fade into 
nisignificanco, f'ven as the sorrows of child- 
iioou. 

! remember a. day m ray' cliildimod 1 
lloated a paper boat m the ditch. It was 

a wet day or J uly yuddcnly the 

Rtorin clouds tinckened, winds came in 
gusts, and imn poured in. torrents. Sills 
of muddy water rushed and swelled tlie 
stream and sunk my boat. Bittci'ly I 
thought in my mind that tlie storm 
came on purpose to spoil my happiness, 
all Its inaliee wa.s against me. 

The eloudj aay of July is long today 
and i have been musing over all those 
names in life wlierem i was loser. 

1 was bJanung my fate for the many 
tricks It jilaved on me, -when suddenly 
I reiuernbererl the paper boat that sunk 
m the ditch." 

The barriers of yersouality itself bieak 
down, and those uf bixtlra and deaths. 

"There is a looker-on who aits behind 
eyes. It seems he has seen things 
m ages and ivoilds beyond memory a 
slioio, and those ioigotteri sight.s gfisten 
on tlie grass anil shiver on the leaves.” 

T often wondor where lie hidden the 
boimdaiies oi lecognition iietween 
man and ihe beast w'hose heart knows 
no spoken language. Through what 
primal paradise m a remote moi'nmg 
ot creation ran the simple putli by 
which their hcaits visited each oilier. ’ 

The tirute finds scope to he..HCommensuiat£ 
with the Jntinite when tlie glory of lovt 
touch ea it. 

"Is it then tiue that the mysterv of 
the infinite is wu-itten on this little 
forehead f inme 
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"Thou hast made rao endleFS, such is 
thy pleasure. This frail vessel thou 
emptiest again and again and fillest 
it ever ■with fresh life,” 

“Infinite is your wealth, hut it is your 
wish to receive it, in small measure, to 
receive it tlirough me, from my little haaus. 

Because, if that was not so, if even for 
love the Infinite bad not had to eoras_ahe5:g- 
4gg at our doors, God’s infinity would have 
been like an affroat to the finite creature. 
Our finitude would have been an unbear,T,bie 
shame to us 

“Thou, who art the king of kings, hast decked 
thyself in beauty to captivate 
my heart.” 

TVe have need of unlimited space, as we 
must attain to infinity, and that is why He 
had to be infinite. Our- needs are endless, 
that is why there is no end to His wealth. 
Tagore embodies this superb idea in tliat fine 
symbolical poem of Gifanjah, n poem vfhich 
has all the sinipheity and beauty of a narable • 
The Beggar had sighted the King and felt 
that the luck of his life hud come at hist, 
when 

“Of a sudden the King holds out his 
hand and sa.'-s, ‘What hast thou to give nu' 
Ah. what a kingly jest -vas ii- in open fiij' 
palm to a beggar to hog !” 

From his wallet he took out a little grain 
of corn and gave it to the Rmg. YTheu at 
the day’s end the Beggar goes back home, 
and empties his bag, lo, theie is a least little 
grain of gold in the poor heap Bitter were 
the tears that he shed when he realised what 
would have happened had he h.ad the heart to 
give the King his all Thus is it, that He 
gives only to take, and takes only to givp 

One has heard much about Tagore's 
spiritual outlook on life, and it is really a 
yogi and not a poet who says. 

“Thy sun and. stars cannot hide thee fi-om 
me for ayp. . , ” 

But then look at this ; 

‘■PeSivcrance is not for me in lenunchv 
tion. 1 feel the embrace, nf frc'ednm m 
a thoiisaud bonds nf dclipim No, I Fa.ill 
neTjer shut tlie duors of ui.y senses. The 
delights of sight, and hearing and toiu'/i 
shall bear thv delight’' 

Senses are glorified and accepted when 
the sensuality,^ is gone from fhem, when they 
uo longer exist solely for the ego, when 
glad renunciation of the self m a larger self 
IS complete. When wr- dedicate nur body 
to God and exist for Elm, all the pleasures 
of the senses become holy a d d v nc 


* Wliat divine dimi: woiilds! Unn liave. ;m\ 
Ood, from the ovcifiowinn ciui ol my life? 
ily pock i.s it thy d. linlit to ucc fiiy crea- 
tion through ipy evc^ and io stand a( tlic 
portals of uiy e.ar^ '^ilenllv teji.-fim 1o 
thine own et’crnal Imisiiiiny 

And then tiimlly and tiigothcr, 

“Let all the strain,'- of joy niin.yio lu inv 
la.sr, sona. — the, joy tiiat ini?,]ce.s the e.arth 
fiow over )rt riolou.s excess of fiie 
Si’ass, the loy that sets the twin brotbors, 
life and defiLi!. d'lucing ovci- the 
wide world, the jcy that .sweejis in vyirli 
the tempest, shaking and waking all life 
vvitli lanshter the joy that sits still , 
with its tears on file red lotus of pain,^ 
and the jov 111, it tlirows everythms it ,hai^ 
upon the du.st and knows not a word.” 

How is arof iudividuai to enter into tlie^e 
i’.aimonies ? TVhat is the secret alchemy 
that gives him that miraculous pown ^ 
TTitli Bergson, it is Intnitiou. Witli Tiigoie 
in his own words, it i5 his 

“SmvAxnitrjTi'’ ( ) 

litoriilly, All-Fueling . and in the ■'VOiiL 
of Ills talented cr.tic, the lute Ajil Ivispiu 
Chakravurti, it is liis n!ifid//a, or Keah? 

tiou TJiii versa], 

Whiit i.s the niituiv uf tiiis roifiinafiuii 
Tagore himself has a rudy tii this (iiicsiimi 
iu Ills Vrmfivi' Ihthi • 

“The qiislify ot the iifimile is rut the mignitufie 
of I'xtension, it is the A<hnUnhi, the- myslei; i 
unity. ■\Vhiruvei’ uur heart; fiiuehcs th*'' 'I’c 
ia tlm small or in the iim. it finds the tciiri' n 
the lu finite ’ 

So the lufimte is net realized by mult- 
jdyiiig expeiienccs, nor i;s that loalissatioi 
synonymous with that universality of t! e 
intelli'ct that can ennp rcheud tiic totiilitv if 
things ‘AThat do tuu see, \Vait TYhitiviui -■ 
Thu great Amcnerm poet rmlvS himself, ii'id 
then goes on to reply that he sees Ibe t i 
and the near, the I'ust and the fiihii’i', Lie 
pleasure and the pisms, the mnunungs ai d 
the festivities, tlic donlitF and problems, t!i 
cultures and the barbarities, rho virtues and 
the vices of the wliolc woild beltire liis svuw 
Tlmt he see.s lif.j iu its entirety m all its 
manifestat’-ous, as a greid p.anonima puSrnn.; 
before hira This really is cT the n.mun? d 
a stupendous realisation of, what Tago i. 
calls, the mfinite msgnitude of extension. Il 
is not reabziug ‘'The smailor than the infimte- 
siu'ifilly small, iar.ger than the infimtdy large,' 
the Adrmfmn of our Ris/m, the Tine iu the 
many. 'Whitman has no conceptiou of that 
arger un t) of tl ngs t roug i v< ich the 
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h Fiiionv of love ears pass.” He has no clear 
conoeptiori of Grod. He }ias a IJniversalism, 
Inrt ins universe is almost alrrays an asere- 
n it'-' The difference between the nniversalism 
of Tajjore and that ol 'Whitman is somewhat 
ondosrous to that exiatino- between the Sraper- 
man of Heitzsohe and the Han-in-O-od of the 
UpiDoghads, the difference between power and 
lo%e, strength and harmony 

The philosophy ot Hegel, with its concep- 
tion of the universe as a single process of 
evolution in which vice and disease are 
transient perturbations, comes nearest to that 
of Tagore. Hegel, us is well known, is the 
uejrest European allv of Hindu llLinisni, bat 
his Honism differs from Tagore’s Sarvnnu- 
Ihuii m this that, while the one is arrived 
at by an intellectual contemplation of the 
cosmic ■'vhole as a unity in evolution, the 
other IS. a mystic realiz.ition of the universe 
as a unity lo inyful evolution Hegel, with 
all his optimism, is a sad Tagore, as he 
inispos tho principle of Joy, of Aitcwcla, 
of Jj/Ja or playfulness in life. 

Conclusion 

So tliese are some of the idea? which 
Tagore has bequeathed to the new conscious- 
ness of India. Tt wii! be seen that the 
pmhiKopby oi Tagore, or rather, the pbiio- 
phv that we can build up from Tagore’s 
most predominant, frequently occurring 
ide.as, is a sober as well a? an inspiring 
philosophy. It is a philosophy of free 
action and unlimited good hope. Tt is also 
a philosophy of abounding Joy, and -what 
IS more needed for India today than Freedom, 
Hope and Joy ? 

Xt is fortunate that Tagore’s philosophy 
1^ not a doctrinaire’s philosophy. It is of a 
jiainro that ought easily to have a profound 
i itluoncc on our lives, since it is essentially 
.0 philosophy of life, a philosophy of peraonal 
Ilf'. Bereft of its relation to individual 
life, philosophy has no meaning for the 
’poet. Then his philosophy reflects the real 
illumination of India, the India of the 
Upemfskads, an illumination which he has 
revitalized in an asto’unding manner In its 
collective aspect it is India’s synthetic 
cosmopolitanism, and attitude of the open 
mind characterized by a love of the universal, 
which is ill view today in the great 
humanizing tendencies of our politics, in the 
nco-Roraaiitic movements in our literature 
and art, lu the various rel gious movements 


Id 

that are based on a comparative study of 
the world’s religious systems, and in the 
outlook on life among the 5'-ounger generation 
generally. 

Tagore's cult of the open way, bv 
denying design in the movement of the 
world, denies the possibility of prediction, 
and thus asserts a freedom of the human 
spirit that India iiad for several centurip- 
forgotten. It will not' easily be realized 
what tbii declaration of freedom of the 
human spirit means, and what wide and 
inr-roachiog changes it ultimately may 

effect in our national character. Today we 
are being hampered at every step by a 
sense of doom, of subjection to a Fate 
inexorable which lies like a pall on the 
oonsoiousnoss of our people and does not 
permit the free light of the skies to entei 
there The comatose condition of callousness, 
of insensibility to pain and pleasure, that 
breeds stagnation and crystallizes into 

innumerable Achalayatanas of habitual 
misery on every side in our life, lias at its 
root a want of faith in life itself and of 
a love lor the way for its uwn sake. Otu 
whole faitli is placed instead on our fore- 
fathers, on our leaders, on the gods of our 
tnuudaoe. and the Hod of our eternal 

destiny This ha,? become inevitable for a 
people who have been put to the test uf 
unmitigated suffering daring several ceatiuves 
It requires an optimism as vast as that of 
Tagore to be able to say, 

“Jlisery knocks at thy door, and her message 
is that thy lord is wakeful, and he calls 
thee to the love tryst through the dark- 
ness of the night.” 

But this is exactly what we must say- 
in the face of death, disease and degradation, 
if W'e must carry on, if we must live. Hot 
to be reconciled to our fate, to drown our 
sorrows in forgotfulness and to wear a 
smile wlieu smiling is a crime, but to derive 
from failures inspiration to greater efforts 
for success, from the one extreme of d;uk- 
ness and death to draw the initiative oi 
force to swing on to the other extreme 
of light and life. 

There is no doubt that Tagore’s philo- 
sophy with its message of undying hope 
and faith, ought to go a 
soothing the paralysing wounds suslained 
by our nation in its peculiarly unfortunate 
career through the ages. It ought to instil 
new life .and vigour into limbs that have 
kecon e lifeless through a long and 
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coiitiiiuons v^'aetice ot depressing uuRi- 
suggestion. By_ releasiug liie and aotiou 
ixorn the piisoa o£ tl>' mortal fcelt', lie ih 
helping to release them iroai tpe joHueece 
ol snch auto-hiiggestioiis, aad hy supplying 
fne luspiratiou of joy ur Ai/riJnh/ ilut botli 
liberates the spmr and accompanies the 
hoeration, he is working and will cunntme 
work the regenexabou ot India tn a 
Dieasare I’lndreamt ot by tlio inost daring .d 
orir political uspiiaiits. 

Even his political utterances are going to 
be of ii far nioi'e abiding valiiP. chun is 
usually tiie case witii siitdi nttei'iiucL'-i. lie, 
m the midst of cnilious, lu'-' nevor tor 
a day from the very begianing, seen politics 
as divorced from hie and its greatei: issues, 
but has seen it as it contributing tune to 
the great rirgunio hai'inonv of tlie cntixol.y 
of human aclncvcments. it may ovn-r lui 
possible to prove lliat the great love of 
truth imd instieo that drew him into tfio 
aveua of practical politics ■'!' his cuuutiT 
m his younger duvs, has naturally and 
inevitably led up fa iiis present attitude 
towtuds Nationalism and oarrow patriutmoj , 
that the ideas ol a lauiiaLi iiiothevJiood that 
are rapidly gaining ground against all odds 
of reaetionaiy rorces are <ho dirfct 
derivatives of his great phiiosuphy of life 
as embodied in his poetry and as has been 
roughly outlined in this essay, his 
philosophy of Love, of -luv, and of the 
Open Way Listraationa may and will come, 
but the freedom for whicii India is destined 
will be greater than the freedom which is 


aiiowed to inovL' and itreathr freely withiij 
a parLicular geogruiihuial linnl 

The poiitioii! btrugglc, the struggle for rim 
I'frnuval nf social inequities, the struggh 
for hare existence vvill go on, but they will 
be ludged at evciy step by their contrilmtien 
fa the prevailing tonal key of tiiat umvor- 
salism, and they will iili derive their inspira- 
tion train this stupeudoiis source ei 
and will ever be guided and nourished bi 
them Nati'iuiilism. it is the firm iadief il 
many, will ultimately proh't by the broakicc 
up at its own hmits, Ferhaps the wav to 
such a bmd-ing up docs nut lie through i 
denial of Nutioualwm, cr perhaps U does, 
but me day is not far away when that 
brealdng up will he complete imd throng' 
the d-uintss of ages the light will shine 
lofth, the bglit, tlui iliurainatKin which is 
the leal illumination of India. In the dark- 
est. Ilf Rinhts, even perhaps not fully cunsoi- 
oiis of what she IS doing, trie soul id Jndii 
u ill Keerctiy pr.iv 

“W lu'U' 1he mind n, ivi-ibont iciir. .uid the lioa i 
IS liidd high, when? know icdae is troo, wduio 
the vvoiid lid:' not liccu lirol'oii up mui liagiiiCtit'- 
by navmw domestic walL, whevc wfa'ds cumc out 
ix'oiii the depth ot 1 ruth, where liti'lews strivim 
strotehiia Us arms law aids iierli'clioti, vvhciT the 
tleiir stream ol re.asuii iias not, lust its way into 
the yU'eat,v desert saiul ot dead haliit, wiioiv the 
mind is led t'ovwiwd by ihet', into evtiv wideaniii: 
thought and iiction. 

Into that Heaven of troodoia, my father, let niv 
country awake!'’ 

And in thus way, secretly, silently, 
imperceptibly, a grentev India will be made 
and is being made. 
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T he location ol the Indian Golleitfe at 
the TJniversity of Montpellier has been 
selected, after very full consideratioa, 
on the whole tho most suitable amonpr 
European universities and cities for Indian 
students, and especially those of uitelleetuai 
ambitions, scientific, humanistic or agri- 
cultural, and with purpose of educational 
and social service And these either for 
introduction to their period in Europe, or 
in their final year or two, for fnither 

continuance of their studies, as by the 
pieparation of a research tliesis for the 
doctorate of the University or of the 
State, and also for the clearer orientation 
ot their studies, tow.rrds more enmprohen.- 
sive view , and for effective application in 
subsequent career. 

The “Sir Ratan Tata, "Winy" of the 
eolloEfe building (tlius named owim; to a 
substantial donation by liis Trust! is now 
rndy and in use for library and for 

research inirposes. Until its central residen- 
tial block: of study rooms can be erected, 
raaterial accorainodation is as heretofore 
in the adjacent Scottish College; and it 
IS also available in hoarding-houses and 
iodging.s not too far awav. 

The college anticipates and seeks to 
provide for the advancing future of Indian 
ui.,her education and tins for various 

reasons First, the attractiveness of its 
general Mediterranean climate, essentially 
tint of the R,n’iera ; and this the healthiest, 
since di'vpst and most sunnv of the 
to operate smne ; and in its immediate 
suiToundings, of exceptional variety and 
beauty, from grounds, gardens, and extensive 
heath, to the lilediterraneau shore, and 
with mountains north, west and east — 

Cevenues, Pv'renees aad Alps at easy 
excursion distance And next, as nPeriii'' 
within more immediate range, the most 

comprehensive of introductions to the 
main history and civilization of Europe, 
from the earliest times to the present. 

I Hcvi/iti Advxxt.oiES 

So marked are the health advantage.s of 
^lontieU'et sl'ko for its natural e'tuation 


and tor the outstanding and illustrious 
practice and eramence of its medical, 
teaching — srill substantially continued and 
inaiatamed — that until nineteenth ceniuiy 
fashion moved to the creation of the 
Riviera pleasure towns, Montpellier was +he 
centre tor visitors from northern countries, 
and especially from Britain whence the 
name of “BUntpelher,” so frequently givf'n 
to some new and healthy quarters m its 
.cities, as from EJmbiirg’b to Cheltenham, 
London to Brighton. These health advan- 
tages are no less jireventively important 
for viaitors. from !iot countries, since 
affording moderate acclimatization before 
exposure to northern winters. The college 
especially provides the best of conditions 
for tins : alike by its immediate situation 
iust outside the city VNuth its extensive 
gardens, and adjacent heath : also by 
file provision of a holiday country-house, 
the Chateau d'Assas, at easy distance, 
and even a neighbouring cottage-sanatorium, 
so far usually empty, yet on two past 
occasions urgently useful, with its trained 
nur.se, and with leading physicians and 
surgeons within immediate reach or call 
It may be noted here that wliile the 
college must tiius provide separately foi 
any case of actual iUne.ss dangerous to 
others, the odicei’ of the High Corn luissi oner 
for Todni in London, who xs entrusted 
with the cxre of Indian students in Briti'.h 
Universities, inform? ns that he will 
heneefortli recoininend those whose health 
ri^k.s suffering trnre first cxperiotice ot 
the northern winter, In spend at least tiien 
tirsE in Suropo with us at l\Iontpellier, as a 
precautionary measure of acclimatization 

[I EMllKilElUVU 

Montpellier is the capital ot an agricul- 
tural province not an industrial one; lienee 
the University has uo Faculty of Engineering, 
so that after their year or tv?o of prepara- 
tion in matheinaties and in the physical and 
chemical Institutes, students of technical 
purpose go to Lyons or Paris, or others, to 
FagFsh or Be ttia'r Technical college facil'tiefi 
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III. EBUt‘ATIO\*AIj 7A<'!LlTflfo' AND 
AovAKfAfrES — M5 :d['" vtj EnuL'ATjax 

AmoQg all existiDg Uni^'er-^ities, Mont- 
pellier has been the earliest id the progress 
of the art of medicine; and also the most 
initiative and influential towards its teaching, 
from which the botany, pharmacy, anatomy, 
etc of all other schools are historically star- 
'T&d. It stdl maintains a high level of m- 
striiction, yet for this very reason the School 
of Medicine is at present so overcrowded by 
medical students, beyond present accommod- 
ation for them, that only preliminary studies, 
or final visits to hospitals, etc., can at present 
be recommended by the Indian College, until 
the large extensions of buildings now ia 
progress ate completed and with corres- 
pondingly increased teaching staff. 

lY. Advakced Studies in ScriixcR 

For advanced studies of science, however, 
as for research m Chemistry, Ph 3 ^bics, or 
Physiology, facilities are very good These 
in Zoology are particularly e.veellent, 
with access to a conveniently accessible 
marine laboratory. As to Botany, Mont- 
pellier has not only taken the most active 
lead since early times, with tho repeated 
lead of its famous old Botanic Garden, whence 
those of Oxford, Edinburgh and others. 
Now, and indeed more than ever it is 
attracting research students from all count- 
tries. This notably by its “Mediterranean 
and Alpine Geo-Botanic Institute,” which 
has lately removed from the University In- 
stitute of Botany to more ample accom- 
modation. in the library gallery of the 
Indian College, until its future separate 
building can be realized : and this ‘extra 
library space comes to be needed by the 
College itself. The methods and merits of 
this Institute of Research Department— thanks 
to the distinguished eSciency of leader- 
ship—are so widely recognized as also 
leading in the science, that last summer, we 
bad the visits of the professors of Botany of 
Prague and Amsterdam, and even Berlin and 
other German Universities, as also those of 
Jerusalem and Chicago, and other experts from 
Cambridge : and all after satisfying themselves 
by this direct inspection, have promised to 
send research students. Thus also are 
offered facilities to Indian students (already 
beginning to be utilized) for a thorough 
training, towards investigation and under- 
etandmg of the yet more var ed regional 


vegetation oi India, and wliich '■. ’i' 

nowiierf* else feo fully uidainable. 

Y. AiiKD n/iLiii \n EDLS'vrmv. 

The ilontpellier School >>f Agrienlturi 
also the foremost in tlni Mouitonvinorm - ' 
that the numbers of its stud>'->nts ri'c hiniti'd 
to prevent overcrowding A Uw Indian ,srii- 
deuts can however bo accepted for training, 
and others for research, as in f'cr-monnc'', 
botany or entomology, and for meteorolugv. 
etc. Practical training heie in warm tem- 
perate Europe, is naturallv more adaptable 
by Indian students than that of the cold tem- 
perate north, excellent though that is also 
And somewhat similarly as regards Forestiy 

YI. Humaxistic studius 

PrEXCU LANfiCACrE ETC. 

Next as regards HumauisLio studies : ami 
first as regards the learning of French — this 
is here rapidly acquired. T'iic University h is 
a comprehensive and well-staffed " 
nf French Shul/er for Foreign StKdmf'y 
and this is alike frequented for orvlinaiy 
retiuirementa, and also by those training as 
teachers, of French, Tho Scots and Indian 
Colleges also share resident and other ex- 
cellent tutoiial instruction: arui also enpiy 
those varied social contacts with University 
and City which are so necessary for facdity, 
and for cultural interests Thus our stluleot^ 
can soon tollow the regular University 
courses, even in French language and literature 
which are of full range and distimruisfud 
value. 

YII. HrsTOiiY 

The department of History is very com- 
prehensive in its range and visncty ci tern h~ 
ing, and also eminent in re.searcli . ranging 
from Greek and Roman times, through iatci 
periods, to modern times ; and from regionaJ 
and French history to Enropean and geneial 
Several of these University courses itTrangc 
excursions to the many places and cities of 
historic interest, as do also our college stu- 
dents for themselves. 

nil. Alien AEuI.oOV 

They often participate also in the veiy 
ably conducted spring and autumn excursion 
vacation courses, airauged by the Scots 
College, for Pre-historic Archmology and His- 
tory in Dordogne; which afford direct 
experiences ranging from earliest cavern lite, 
and throughout a 1 per ode up to to vu md 
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ntry IfBoftcIywc n n 

t er GuFiotn Sir eomplete even when attenipt- 
erl at nil 

LX SuRVK'.s I\i’iTL-R;'r \tiux 

DP HTiji)r[-;fi ; In'oew wn dtuiji:. 
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nowei' ImbtiQ CoiletiC as it': 
and with deposit nl its bookfc in 
spiicuius library ot the iatfcei 
tor the time is deposited for 
his Town Flanuin" Fxiiibitioii 


Our colleges are also tortiinate in siiiiil.ii (well known lu India in past y 
evperieaced tutorial load'uship m its region- visits to the leadiug capitals) t 
al and civic survey ui' and around Mont- providing a nucleus for the libi, 
pelher . ot which the educative value, natiirn- now beginning. Several Indian TJ- 
listic and historical alike has long and in- have presented volumes, as not 
cieasingly been appreciated by students, and of the Archaeological Survey ol 
also yearly excursioas from British ITniver- Deccan: so, thus has axiS: 
sities, etc. Tlifc'se studies are also in intimate eo-operation with the large gem 
touch with the university departments, ot of the University, and vaiioi 
geogiaphy, geology and biology on the departmental ones. The lud 
one hand, and of regional and general Library in Londnn also kindl; 
histoiv on the other. The head of Uoiver- hooks, througli tfie Uuiversit\ 
vitv (ieographical Institute 
has lately produced the kad- 
jDg work on India in Drench, 
if not indeed in any language, 
lO that Ttidiaii students are 
hero especially weiconed As 
regards Indian languages, 
however, the University lut^ 

IS vet po departniont, even 
of Sanskrit, though this is 
h) ked forward tn , indeed 
the Indian College may 
come to provide this. It 
ahendy has triemUy relations 
with the very eminent 
department of Ftofessor 
Sylvam Levy at the University 
of Dans, to whom our students 



go , as also to pursue such 

studies in British Universities The Indian College— Mriatpelhoi 


this provided, r y, London, 

OvforJ, Kdinhnrgh, etc. for luan Li Indian reseaid 

requiring these. The beginning 
X. Eon vno.v m piogrtss towards a centre 

CLi-uperation Indian and European 

As to fsdiiciition the University Depart- 
ment has been found of much vnlnc by 

Tiidoan and other students, as uniting BniLiomi.unii 


very able psychological and pedagogic 
tiaining and with cumprehensive laboratory 
tiainiug in exaininatiou of the children of 
the city’s schools; as also advances in 
irtelbgence tests, etc 

XI. goiTAL SlTE-NOFS 

As to the t^ocial Sciences, a recent 
meeting ot professors and leading citizens 
st the BcDts CDlle>3-e ims ’«it’ated the 


The director of the Collegi 
{‘xperience of Britain, Amt 
Gontinentul library arningeraeut 
and research rises, was in\it 
first Congress m Europe of the 
Union of Educational Assocf 
at Edinburgh m Ifhdo, to prep 
on Bibliography; and this is 
publication, and ot service 
ready fo’’ k 
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ExTKSsyo^t And IIntos Or CoLDcajiS As CrT^J 
XJntversitmbt’, 

The initiative of this incipient ,s;roap of 
eolleges-~first Scottish and next Indian, 
(as aiso with begianiDgs of Palestimaul, 
has also American, Scandinavian, and 
others, on plan or la proiect. It has also 
i,^ioused the hire provision — and aataraily 
on mneh larger scale of a coilegiate hall 
of residence for French students, opened 
lately for 120 students, and on a not too 
distant site , and this is shortly to be 
doubled by another of equal magnitude. 
Our general conception however is not 
mainly of such large scale groupings, 
corresponding with those of the immense 
and growing Cito Hniversitaire of Paris, 
which attracts too great numbers. Some 
forty-five years’ experience of University 
Halls in Edinburgh, and also of the like 
in London, has brought out the advantage 
of very moderate groupings. Thus 2.0 or 
so are found enough for any one house 
and around its table, since a sufficient 
number for conversation and intellectual 
comradeship. Eor as numbers jucrea.se, a 
high level is less readily aroused and 
maintained, since the intellectual minority 
too readily fall from leadership into 
separateness, if not solitude. Collective 
libraries and laboratories, country-house 
and excursions, and sports field (in 
preparation! are found to be the agencies 
which best bring members of ail houses 
together, rather than too large collective 
dwellings. Hence throughout the present 
scheme, with its national initiatives and 
purposes, each student’s house is open to 
receive students of other nationalities so 
far as these desire and vacancies permit — a 
method at once economical, sociable and 
friendly. 

HoN'crvxunK A? HGurfyQ-Puu'i'; 

"Were the preceding explanations all 
that can be given, the situation chosen 
for this Indian College would thus be 
well and fully justified. But the whole 
present scheme has a yet deeper-lying 
origin, and more ambitious purpose. The 
peculiarly ffiustrious past of Hontpeilier — 
from the vlry dawn of renewing higher 
studies in Europe after the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire,' and through Medieval 
and Renaissance thought and culture 
(witness Petrarch ami Rabela'a for single 
salient csmmplos) and thence to correspond 


ing productivity up to mad in modpim 
times is associated avitli its most fiuuurubie 
of uon-political frontiers, am! so ti’o 
nearest meeting-place of the Modi terra mam 
parent-civilixntion witn that of N'ovthern 
Europe. So now, by eulturfd as well as 
climatic conditions, Montpellier is becoming 
reaiiaeci as an almost correspondingly 
advantageous point of iuteliectual and 
educational contact with and for India also : 
and to mutual advantage. Tor such meeting 
of East and West is here free from any 
touch of economic stress, or of political, 
racial or other strain. In sliort, then, 
this old meeting-place of dlediterrunean 
with Northern Europe is also well adapted 
for East and West as well. 

UNivKasiTY JPl?ot;RE.ss IN GiixniiU. 

A further interost lies in the bearing' 
of all this upon the progress of Education, 
and of Higher Education esimcially 
IMraary education in Europe has long bad 
a succession of mitiativu aiimls, sui’l; .t'l 
Locke, Rousseau, PfistaloMl and FroEmi, 
and now Montes.sori and oLmVh' aad 
secondary education though more tardily, 
increasingly, has active pioimm-s, and 
towards advance accordingly. IjuivmMtms 
are multiplying, all the world over : as 
hardly ever before, and increasing in 
specialized and technical departments of 
every land. Yet it has long been 
increasingly felt that the time has come, 
indeed is long overdue, for critical stock- 
taking of their manifold studios So lai 
there have been accumulating tliroughout 
their history, and more than ever anew 
But as yet nowhere are tiicso m then 
especial Faculties and curricula, and stiil 
less as a wimle, being adoiinatfdy O'l’g.miy.i'd 
to their Ml possible oducur.ion.il oiiiciouci 
as regards their students Still less are tlioy 
at present icachmg adequatciy tmvarus 
philosophic unity, orchestrating their teuchum 
towards harmony of ideas and ideals. 

Many of their members practise thfu 
needs, the problem is how to realize them 
Harmoay amid all best forms and levels oi 
culture has always been the desire of highm 
educatum; and now increasingly. However 
more subtantial eootnbutions are still needed 
to this What is to be done towards 

advancing them? 

finch ambition's too often appear “Uto- 
pian’' to the “practical man” who has no 
t mo for refioctioa beyond h's mmednto 
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fa?’', laJu'^tnal or pecuniarr. But the term 
Btcpia '.s it&elf a subtie jest, hatched between 
Sir Tooraas More and his friend Era‘^inus, tne 
foremost scholar of his age ; since the irreelc, 
as ti'ey well kuew, is either — Ou tupia, i. e. 
nowhere, (the sense in which cymes tinstake 
itl ox Bu-topia ; f.p., with each place and its 

people at their beat ; and thus of beauty 
and well-being, so far they make it so. Thus 
Butopia is ever being realiaed as m every 
•thonghtfully designed and well-tended garden, 
every bettered ’'■jHage, town and oity, m 
■proportion to its advancing citizenship; and 
so also in every University and collegiate 
progress • so whv not in 'those here in ques- 
tion. 

Such considerations thus only appear 
■sentimental and unreal to discouraged acade- 
mic minds, aud those of routine administra- 
tion, yet none the less thev correspond to 
facts, Thus how explain the success of the 
'late Pr, Stieseraann— -who got on so much 
better with the Allies than any previous 
■German statesman and negotiator, and thus 
did far better for bis country also Since 


at once a man of education and action and 
of aspiration towards unity in both; thus 
a good European as well as Gernmu ? Much 
light IS thrown or. this when we 
learn of his baring spent part of that 
“wander-students life”— which lias long 
been a main feature of the German Univer- 
sities’ advantages over ours — at Geneva, a 
centre of French laugUoige and culture, then 
as uow, only second to Palis itself. LAud 
so ill turn, he has gives has own son sad 
daughter an international education.) 

Here ngam is the kindred value of our 
Montpellier college. Though eminently 
suitable for the Indian student beginning Ins 
TJniveraity studies in Europe, he is advised, 
after the first year or two, to continue his 
studies elsewhere, and helped to find where 
best to do this. The graduate or advanced 
students is here guided to research, so 
usually towards an original thesis; after 
which he usually returns to India, but can 
also be introduced to departments and tea- 
chers in other universities, according to his 
particular requirements. 


The Round Table Conference 

By SUDHIR KUMAR LAHIRI 


W ITH reference to the conclusions reached 
by the Indian Round Table Conference, 
three facts appear to be worthy of 
note ai" the out.set These are, first, that 
although the decisions of the Conference are 
of great importance, they are of a provisional 
natare; .'leeoadly, that there are many matters 
of vital importance which still remain un- 
settled ; and thirdly, that the Jrwia-Gandhi 
settlement which has been accepted by the 
Indian Katioual Congress, makes it possible 
tliat in certain crucial matters agreement ou 
more 'liberal and progressive lines may 
ultimately be reached. In view of the agitation 
that has been set up in England to prevent 
any raoditicatiou of the so-called .safeguards 
mooted at the Coaferenee, and to defeat 
the objects of the Irwin-Gandhi settlement, 
it is essential to hear these facts in mind. 
The Conference, in fact, concluded its session 
in iLondon with ,a resolution which, among 


other things, expressed the opinion that its 
report was of a provisional nature. Further 
the prune Minister in his concluding speech 
at the Conference admitted that although 
some of the conditions essential to the work- 
ing of a constitution such as was contem- 
plated had not been finally settled, His 
Maiesty’s Government believed that as a 
result of the work done by the Conference 
they had been 'orought to a point which 
encouraged the hope that farther negotiations 
to be undertaken thereafter would be success- 
ful, In the declaration made on the occasion 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
Mr. Eam.say MacDonald stated that the 
precise form and structure of the new 
constitution miipt be determined after further 
discussion with the Princes and representa- 
tives of British India, Ko part of the 
discussions of the Conference could ir 
such circumstances be regarded as sacrosanct 
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AinoD" the problems that the Cwniei'ettce 
considered, those relatin'; to the application 
ot the iederal principle to the lutiue constitu- 
tion of India, inclndmg the Imlian States, 
were of innre oittstandiiig' inipyrtanee than 
others- Ihe trend of opinion ainony: tliP 
British Indian public had so far irentrariy 
oeen that so as the Governments uf the 

Thdian States were not reconstitiued on a 
popular basis and brou^;ht into line with tlie 
Government of British India no formal 
union of British India with the IiKiiim 
States was possible. The subjects ot TiKiiau 
States had for sometime been askinu 
persistently lor constitutional reioiiii climely 
approximating to that oi British India The 
Princes as a class, however, seemed to fear 
that such a change would oientually bring 
the days of tboir iiudilnted autuciacy and 
absolute irresponsibililv to a close TTio 
British bureaucracy ui India woio not only 
versa to any constitutunial change that 
might have the t-ffeot of bringing British 
India and the Indian states into relations 
ot mutuality and lueiulimoss but were 
anxious to tighten, iurtiier their control over 
the goveruniental policy in respect of the 
latter. The recommendations at the Statutory 
Commission, the report ot the Butler 
Coirmuttee and the last despatcti cil the 
Government of India on constitutional 
letorms leave no room for doubt in. this 
regard. In fact, there were people who were 
antieipating witii eager exiiectancy that this 
part of the Indian problem would serve ns a 
rock on which the Indian Round Table 
Conference miglit, in the very beginning, be 
made to split 

The situation had thus become one ot 
very great complexity and diffiiailty when the 
Indian Round Table Conference was summoned. 
But wdien at the outset representative Indian 
princes along with British Indian members 
of the Conference one atter another declared 
that a federation embracing British India 
and the Indian States was likely to prove 
an effective solution of the Indian problem, 
this really came as a surjirise to all — 
pleasant to some and disagreeable to 
others. 

It will readily be admitted that very great 
credit belongsMn the matter to those among 
the Indian princes and their advisers who 
advocated the idea ot tederation for a 
united India. They turther demonstrated 
the— pntrioti'ra by mak'ng it clear that they 
c not ese enthus set c n tl e r ns st nee 


that the new s'edei'ated India sh.jiud ii.iV' 
an Pijuality of puiiiical status with tlm lesf 
of the self-gov erwsng p.ivG of tSo' Biitisl 
Empire than in their di'matiii for it iViieriUion 
of then stalls with the Bntisli ImU.m 
proMiices III. Iliiinsav ritii'Lhuiahl did iio< 
indulge in “uiv exaggeration in tiio ehetuent 
tribute that he itaid to the Indian Jh'iiice.-' tio 
the sigiml serviC'i* lenderoil by tbein ui tl’O'' 
niattei 'hAs rfgaids tiie form of the 
con^titutiou," the ITome iilimster siinl ui 
Ins spoeoli, referred to abiirc, “all tiie spetdieis 
have said that it has oeen determined that 
it is to he a FeJcruUon Vuur iiiglinesses 
T can add nothing to the tribute that has 
been paid to you by pievious si;eakeis 
ipgarding the iiiagniiicent part that you iiiim 
played ni making that poi=siblo Before vo ’ 
came tlie situiitiou ot the Indian constitution 
was oi doubt Many people, as wus said 
tins morning, were doubtful, as to wh'dliei 
British India iiluny could b"iii central 

authority 'I'mi enmo Van nuule voui 

declaration. You showed your ladisotu 
iritev(‘st in Indmn affairs mu] yoni reiv W'S( 
visum regarding the tuture find vour woids 
made ft p ssildo for us tit huihi un a eons 

titntion and to put iioliticnl weight upon it 

'JTii.s has been a great acliiev i‘im,'nt lor whuli 
India and Great Britain are giateiiil to vein 
Highne.sses. ’ 

AVe thus Hnd a conrpkte ehsavge in tl e 
situation brought about by a funihunontai 
traubf 01 matron nr the rmtUiuk of the paiU' ' 
concerned The scojie and sweep ul the 
ebangc will be realized when one considers how 
inconsoi]uentuil were the proposals made by 
the Bimon Commission in thi.srf‘g,ud and tlut 
the Govemraentuf India in their last despatch 
on refeinn.s jinbhsliod siimiHiineoiialy with tlu' 
assemhliuo of the Coutcroiici', Imd deeiaia d 
that a h'deration ot ull-lndia was a distant 
ideal and the form wdneh it vwinU! hil.i 
could not then bo dociilcd. 

That the Indian princes sSuiwecl gn d 
courage combined with true foresigiit in 
ciiimug to the decision that they nuiui 
in regard to the question of tederation 
cannot, 1 think, he disputed. But the pruhlens 
of a Federal India in wdiieh the Indian Statf> 
are to be component parts along wnth Hiitish 
Indian provinces are not settled simply bv 
declarations made in tavour of such i 
solution. When details arising out uf the 
question of application of the principle et 
tederation to the futu’ co"at'tut’oij '■'f Ind a 
began to be d scussed at the Conference 
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tue many difficulties that coBfrontod sueii a 
course became apparent. 

A notable feature of the more important 
aaiong the existing federal constitutions is 
a declaration deliaing in general terius the 
lor 111 of government to he adopted by the 
constituent States The constitution of the 
United States of America, for instance, 
contains a piovismj guaranteeing to every 
State of the Union a republican form of 
g{)\ eminent Similarly according to the terms 
of the Swiss Constitution the Cantons are 
required to demand from tiie Federated State 
-ts guarantee of their constitutions This 
gaai’anteo must be accorded, provided, .unong 
other tlnugs, they ensure tlie exercise ot 
p jlifcital rights according to republican forms, 
lepi'osentative or deziiocratic. The ninv Uennan 
CoDStitution provides that each state constitut- 
ing tlie republic must have a republican 
constitution 

In India it is proposed to haves federation 
of British Indian provinces and Indian 
Stites The form of goverunient of a British 
Indian nroviuce may, it appeal's, be expected 
to approximate to a modified torm of vespoii- 
sihle goveinment The Indian Btntes, on the 
other hand, are more or loss irresponsible 
autocracies, personal rule being tboir 
dominant feature There is no indication 
justifying tlie expectation that anything 
approaching oven the elements ot democratic 
lule IS likely to be introduced m the 
Indian States in the near future, unless 
the authoiitles concerned are forced by 
tl 0 stress of circumstances to follow such 
1 course. A federation of such incongru- 
OLis elements cannot but be regarded 
IS a curious political phenomenon, under 
tiieso Ciicumstanoes- 

iVhilo iicl’iaoivledging that the scheme of 
1 hVdeiMtion as outlined, though roughly, 
bv the Omifeu'nee, is a commendable enter- 
piise, it c.uinot, at the same tune, be denied 
tint it IS fi-iU of risks fur those who liave 
s I tar oeon asking for the introduction of a 
form of gij\ ciumcut based on democratic 
punciplcs and slupied on iiopuiar lines 

British Tndums have alieady indicated thmr 
’ psolvo, and that m no luicertam manner, to 
i-wolvc a. const) tiitiu 11 tint ivill approximate to 
those of other modern self-governing states The 
Britisli ife vernment are now committed to confer 
on India, ‘the status of a Bommion amongst 
the British Oomtuonwealtb of Xatmns" coupled 
w t'- “t'm y'dc and B'C bonmr of respons*hle 

f „a ern t It t at ot pi ice to 


refer in this connection to the basic principle 
of the constitution of the British Empire 
as enunciated bv the Imncrnd Conference 
of 192 ( 1 . That Conference declared that the 
constituent states were autonomous com- 
mumties within the British Empiie, eou.d 
in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another, m any aspect of their domestic or 
internal affairs, though united by common 
allegiance to the Crown. 

The question that natuiallv arises .n 
the minds nf people m British India at tbi'- 
juncture is, ns the price that they have 
heeu asked to pay for the proposed fedeia- 
tion commensurate with the advantages 
that are likely to accrue from it ? A 
discuosion of the implications of the 
proposed federation, however biief oi 
imperfect such discrussion might be, is needed 
for a proper understanding of the question 
As IS -well-known, the princes and then 
spokesmen have urged with all the emphasis 
at their command that the fundamanlal 
cundition ot any scheme of ledei'al eonstitutum 
must, from tiieir point of view, be a 
recognition of tlie fact that in matters relating 
to the constitution of State.s they must he 
allowed completf' freedom. Tlie people 
belonging to these States have, however, so 
far been almo.st completely ignored botli bv the 
British Government and the Rulers ot the 
States. They have neither been formally 
consulted nor their viewpoints appear to have 
been formally taken into consideration. The 
aggregate population oi the Indian States 
comes up roughly speaking to about one-fifth 
of the entire population of India, which is 
equal to about one-and-a-half times the 
total population of (treat Britain and Ireland 
It does not appear that the interests of the 
subjects of Indian States, wdio constitute so 
lai’ge a proportion of the whole poimlatiou 
of India, have received even anything like 
a cursory considcratum at the Round Table 
Conference Their point of vie'cv is lefiected 
m the observations made by The IF zW, m a 
recent issue. While referring to the hkclv 
results of a Federation, such as that outlined 
by the Confereuce, the lournal says ; “The 
result would be that the subjects would be 
handed over bound hand and foot to then 
rulers. If these rulers were ak least higli- 
miuded, publie-spirited men, wholly devotea 
to public weal, it would not matter so much 
Bat the reality falls so far short of tlie ideal 
that 'afeguards — to rso that Hessed wor"' 1 — 
ua> on no account be dspens^ witl Wc 
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hope thai; Mr. Oandbi . . .will niake this 
quite clear to representatires of the piiuceiv 
order,’’ 

Too people of Britisli India have eaioved 
a sx^steip of adDiini'jtration nduch ^vhat- 
8ver its defects it caBnot l>e denied is 
far in advance of that e-XiatiH" in tlie Indian 
States That is not all. Thej* had further 
heen proraised a status not inferior to that 
etijov<=d by British snhjeets in other parts of 
the British Empire, enioyine rcapoasible 
sGlf-sovercirDeat. 

S eonstibition framed on the lines of the 
recommendations made hy the Indian Round 
Table Conference will give us a utimbev of 
autooratically governed States foiued to 
British Indian Provinces, clothed in a 
democratic garb, eoioying a mnditied form 
ot responsible self-goverumeut, as component 
parts of Federal India End while British 
Indians cannot he expected to (-xernse any 
effective intluenoe over t'ne affairs of tlie 
States, these autocratical! v governed tjtates 
thrnufh tlieir nominee? will enjoy an iathience 
and power, much in excess ot their relative 
importance in points of population, area 
and resources, over British Indian policy and 
admioistration 

Can it be said by even the most ardent 
among the advocates of the scheme of a 
Federal India as it has been oatlmed, that 
it contains any guarantee to the people of 
British India that there is no risk of the 
forces of reaction prevailing in the near 
future when questions of changes in tbe 
constitution or questions on constitutional 
aspects are bronghc forward for disoussioo and 
settierasat in the Federal Legislature, and of 
tbe Federation and its units straying into 
undemocratic paths ? 

It may not he inappropriate to examine 
in tin’s connection the niean.s .suggested by the 
Conference for pecuiing stability for the central 
executive The Fed eral Structure Sub-committee 
recorainended. and the Oonfcrciiee endorses the 
recomraendatiou, '‘that Minister shouidnot be 
compelled to resign save iu the event of a 
vote of no confidence passed by a tnajority of 
at least two-thirds of tbe fwo Chambers sitting 
together.’’ When one finds that important 
parts of tbe field of Central administration will 
be kept ri^served for the Governor-General 
who is to be entrusted with special and 
emergency powers to cany on the work of 
Government not only in the reserved but in 
the Don-reserved spheres also, and then notes 
the nature of recommendations relating to the 


composition of <'’ach chninhcr of the 
federal Icgistatuiv ; the method? whereiiv 
roprosontatives from Britisli India and tlie 
Indian states are to be cltosen ; and the 
constitution, character, power? and icsponsiht- 
Iitie? of the federal excciitive etc, one comes 
to je.alizc the nature and extent of the nsk 
that Bntisii Indians have licen asked to fake 
in the lunttor. The watclnvords of dmnocracy 
are progress and reform Is there anybody 
who has the hardihood to say that these 
objects can over be achieved lyv stabilizing 
bark ward ness and uticnlighteument and by 
clinging to retrogressive and obsolete 
methods 

The position may now be summed up 
tlius : The introduction of the principle of 
fedei’ation m the Tndiau constitution 
appears to he a wise course, in die 
preseut circumstatioe,?, for aoluoting 
the goal of a United India, But tiic! 
fundainontul poinf to he n-inembc'rod in 
this cmiucction i.? the lact tliat such a 
constihitiim if it is fo iio aoooptable to the 
people of India must bo ba.icd on a deinocriitic 
foundation. In order that this iiuij'- ho so it 
is pftrteutiul that there should be a declaration 
of fuadamenta) rights. Tim constitution? of 
the more important among the modern States 
w'hich h.ivo written omistitiitions sali'gnard the 
right.? and liberties of their subject? by .such 
a method. Tiic ladiau National Congress 
has, at successive se.?SKms. dcniauded this as 
a part of its scheme of conatilutional 
reForiu, and it is well-known that the Nelira 
Report ineladcs such a deciaration iu the 
.schonic formulated bv its authors Dewan 
Bahadur Ramehandra Ran, one of the 
members of the Icdian Round TitWe Conforenct*, 
pr'^sented a well-written momoranduni on the 
subject to the Conference Tie invited 
pifiiitcd .attention to tho iuclusion of analogous 
provisions in Ponm of the nhier federal 
constitutions such as tlioso oftho United Ktntc.? 
of America and Swit^ieriand as also of some of 
the new state? tliat haveljctui brought into hong 
flfter the w,ar. Sir Mirx.a Alahummed Ismail, 
Dewan of My.s'ore, ivho represented tiiat St.ate 
at the Conference, in hi? aeueme of rofornm 
of a Federated India antuowledgcs the 
desirability of iududjog .such a provision in 
the Indian Constitution. It doe.? not appear 
that the matter received from the Coufcrence 
the attention that its importance demanded 
that it should. No effort should now he 
spared to secure a careful consideratiou of the 
matter with a view to the iaclnsioa n tl o 
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future constitutioa of Federal India, adequate 
provision tor safeguarding the rights and 
liberties of subjects in both British India and 
the Indian States 

Further it should be provided that the 
constituent States should adopt a popular 
and democratic constitutioa and that all 
vestiges of personal and autocratic rule 
should cease While m the case of the British 
Indian provinces such a condition is to be 
adopted forthwith, in view of the peculiar 
position of the Indian States, they may be 
allowed time to adapt themselves gradually, 
and of their own accord, to the spirit of 
popular rule. Unless and until there is some 
such arrangement there are grave risks of 
reaction owing to the powerful position and 
intluence that the princes and their nominees 
are likely to exercise over the counsels of 
the Federation. That the danger to which I 
refer is not an imaginary one will be 
apparent from certain observatious made not 
long ago by one of the most prominent 
among the British journalists in the British 
press, \yhile referring to certain aspects of 
the recommendations of the Round Table 
Conference Mr. G-arvin wrote in the 
Ohfenwr thus : “Fundaraental to Federation 
IS stability. The constitution once adopted 
cannot be changed except by very exceptional 
majorities after very deliberate processes. In 
the case of this incalculable experiment 
on a scale unknown to history before the 
Federal Statute must not be alterable at all 
ior some definite period, nor alterable after- 
wards except by the concurrent decision of 
three-fourths of the Legislature and three- 
fourths of the Princes voting separately. 
Statutory security of this kind is absolutely 
essential, both to the Princes, and the 
Moslems, as well as to Britain Otherwise 
in a few years everything would be thrown 
into the meltmg-pot and the last state would 
be worse than the first.” 

The implications of Mr Garvin’s thesis are 
obvious. It will be supported only by 
confirmed reactionaries and irreclaimable 
obscurantists. The spirit underlying the 
suggestion is entirely I’epugnant to the 
spirit of popular government and of 
piogress ; .and the proposal will, there- 
fore, be rejected without any hesitation 
by informed public opinion in India. For 
it IS m the essence of things that a 
democratic government must grow and 
develop with the improvement and adv'ance 
of the people concerned and should always 


be able to adjust itself to their particulai 
needs and interests and the changing 
conditions of time. 

The future constitution of India, if it i^ 
to fulfil the purposes of a free constitution, 
must satisfy two essential c mditions. In the 
first place, it must be modelled on pure, 
genuine, democratic hues. It should further 
be in consonance with the genius and 
traditions of the Indian people. Thoughtful 
Indians desire that the government ot 

their country should be constituted on 

democratic lines because that is the only 
way in which people m other advanced 

countries have achieved real progress and liberty 
It is true that the expectations that the 
advent of democracy had aroused in the 

minds of people advocating its establishment 
have not been fulfilled. It is, however, the 
view of progressive thinkers that whatever 
the defects or shortcomings of democracy, 
as it has so far been worked, democratic 
governments have been found to rendei 
greater service and greater good to the people 
concerned than those they have superseded 
As an American writer says, it is hardly to 
be denied that the principle of democratic 
rule has now become a permanent oi 
essential factor iu political institutions and 
that it alone can form the basis of the states 
of the future. 

It appears that if in place of large areas as 
unitsof government, we have smaller areas with 
local councils endowed with adequate powers 
and with villages or groups of villages as the 
basis of administration, it is possible to avoid 
many of the evils and abases of government 
that have become apparent. By an all-round 
and extended application of the principle of 
federation it is possible to frame a constitution 
which would meet the needs of the situation 
admirably. The example of some of the 
Western countries with small areas support 
this view. Among the many wnteis who 
have discussed the Indian problem, Mr. G T 
Garratt, a retired member of the Iiidnu 
Civil Service, in his e.xcollent book, 
A/i Tnthiw / 'oywuentani. advocates a similar 
reform “For many years,’’ he says, ' the 
Indian electorate will have very little sav 
in the preliminary choice of candidates, a 
most important part of a well-founded 
democracy It is of little advnu’Gage to have 
a vote if it means putting a mark against 
one of several unknown names ; the lucky 
winner then disappearing to a distant capital 
where complete obl'v'on covers- h s deeds and 
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iiCtioaa This ia .-j -vvoakiK'aR of ;ill domoorjiei.N 
but :(■ can he uununiKed hy havini; sfudi 
provinces, so tbut constituencies un- ot a 
I'easonahlo size uiid uevei too far veiu.>\iHl 
rrom the seat of a’overmnent " A cunstitution 
such ns this will Ise entirely ui harmony 
wjtti the yenins and traditions ot the Imliar 
people. 

The present system uf iruvcrnmpnt in 
India is a hinhlj' eeutraliiicd one isiicli a 
system has everywhere been seen to have 
the tendency of not only I'etardinn tho 
y:i’owti\ of the spirit of self government hut 
it further ecoouraires the prowtu of predntorv 
and exploiting interests and “bosaism." Tliese 
evils uiaT he checked effectively only hy 

the creation of small areas of government. 
It is true that tho suggested system at the 
outset is likely tr> give rise iu pavochiui 

feelings hut this tendency mav he coiiuterod 
hy the introduction of the principle ot 

federation along ruth n sound system of 

national education. This wiU have the 
additional advantage of affording proper 
training to a liii'ser body of people in tlic 
principle.^ and practices of a geinutic system 
ot popular government by eiuihliug tlieiii to 
lf‘arn the art of solf-govcriiuicnt i)V particiiait- 
ing in the work of govenintent, and 
thus raiike di'Uiocracv u reality to the 
people concerned. Tinder snob a system 
jt is possilile to reduce the present high eo.st 
of admmistratiou and the funds thus released 
may be utilized for tlie uplift and wellare of 
the general body of people In this 
comiectioii the enample that Swity.eiland has 
set ought to be a lesson to iiur constitution 
makers As James Bryce says while referring 
to the advantages of small units of 
government ■ “ft was m small coniintiaities 
that Bemocraey first arose • it was from 
tbera tliat tho fbeorie.'' of its literary 
prophets and apostles were derived . it, in in 
them that the wav in whicii tim real will of 
the people tells upon the working of govern- 
raent can bast be studied, because .moat of 
the questions which come before the people 
are withm their own knowdedge'' 

Vigorous and persistent efforts are being 
made to defeat the objects of the Indian 
Round Table Conference by supporterb of 
vested interests who demand that the 
decisions -.on certain proposals which 
were sprung upon the Conference at the 
last moment should be treated as final 
Nothing could be more preposterous than 
This These people find it convenient to 


idt'gct fiiot t)ic m t’li' ' ivi . 

are of a pvnii'nomii elnuit.-b'i ■!U{1 ti.it tm-j 
are uianv uiatti'i’^ (U' vit.u in.pi't'faurr ' 
v'lv'.Li’, no dcf'i.si.rU b.s^ v.” .i rcanii-d \ 
tap Tti'porf on the '''raiti renj, ,;nw “Ban 
points li.ave m (■'’'ssuvily lu i.n !,it o),i>n niur 
will liavp tn hi' si‘ttiK.1 I.ir.'i' alter I'ui.i!. 
iipinurn bi.th la India anil in Ibigland i.a 
had an apportiuiitv of c\iU’iWM,nu itscif umn 
them in Older that titf coiiipleieil coiiatitut ii i 
niav ho based on the largest ineaMUo .. 
public approval in hath countiies" \li 
Rtimsav 'iracDonald ;u his concliuliny -I'.peci, 
also einpiuisi^md tlii^ view He ^aiil . “\.i« 

we have gone as far us wc eaii go .it this 
moment You li.ivc to go iuick to ituiui , vi 
have to go back to our uwn pii'nlic dpiniou. 
Vuu iiui'e .spoken hero .suhh'cf fo 
tion, subtocf to the reaction which v mi 
public opininu will shun to yoiu ivork ; w... 

(iDverniiumt and ['arlinment.iry rcpresciiialii is 
oliko, iuivc spoken lu the s;u>o. and m- 

nuist also listen to re.tclioii.s JVe must abu 
evplaiii oiul c’xpouHt! ami dniimd . wc luust 
also make our.sel\r‘s ilie clianipioii' of nm- 
findings '• .ind do oiii bust In bring our 

people along wuh us in uur pilgrimage ot 
hopi' to their eonelnstim.’' Hiiiec [,oi'd Inun 
roturned to Kugland both lie uud the Secretun 
of Stiife for liubn have said oMoitgb to slum 
how absurd is the position of those '.spi. 
demand that lioforc ths' Ifonfoienco puiccmIs 
auv further with its v;or!; seme of its 
recunimendations ulncli are inaiiilestlv ol a 
(irousiiiiuil nature should he dcelured to be 
inviolx'it.c and inviolable. 

There are reactionaries both ni Kiiglam! 
and in t*n.s country r\ho Hud lu the jnobabli 
inti oduction of the ride uf tlii^ [ii'opje ae 
end to tlie .speeuil powers mid jinvileer's that 
small grouijs of people jiaii- .so jnjin ' pijinved 
Thesf' opimiieuts of progress and iVlorni ili. 
not mean to lein.iiii iiuluTereiit or he maetive 
ill tact, Ihi'Y are utilizing the houudles.s 
vcf-mirees at their (‘ouimand for propagmithi 
and are striuning every nerie for Dm heal 
ucf'cptaiice of tiieir views liv tb.e powm's tliaf 
Lie rpo other danger, not brs.s senous flian 
the oao to which I have just ivlVired, is tlm 
ui'siiraiition ot a dictatorial and (foutilh'id 
attitude by intkientuil political loader.s in 
tlviK country. In such circa in.stanoes it is id 
the utmo.'it ifupi.irtancc tiiat Indian piiblici.st.s 
ail over the country should put before tin, 
bar of public opimcn their easo for a free 
and unfettered constitution tor their JLother- 
land. It must be remembered that at such 
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n’liuMT" trio'''c’ ',1110 lire flisuriianizoil ,.(re 

^vsitiid to ’:,•■> ti','’' Will It loiU tliim iio ^orji 
'i d tnir'li. very miKih, v’uc rooiaiD-^ u> bo 
df.L' ' [o,- Iiulian and fiobbcol 

w’orke.'s if loi' future ul' iudia if 

" I be ju sxscli ' ■'. ,iv :js tn iulbi 


tne ]f‘ii of n eon'^tUiU’-oo. bjlus 

tuai’i'' ’1 plvijjf tiir- mosr fJifficult of 

til- nork ei t.ne i foiii.-f encv still reiuams to 
be tlttue. 

lib d M 
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D JA IfA .'AntDIlSl .ii-AlAlMai, Al'-Satyc-J 
dfiiliativnail lo Snider was i)tie ot 
the most riuaat'k.ible fijtarov la tli- 
! >th oentiirv Fadowed wit't a keeu 
mteUoet, gtv:d uofsonal ma-oetisiu and 
iboimdinit vijj;otu', Lbamal laid a stormy and 
fiieoijereJ career He was — in tne opinion 
of Piol. Browne — at once a pirlosoplior, 
tntiior, orator and loitrnaiist, but abuve 
^11. he was a politician regarded by 'us 
opponents ns a damrerous iptpuitoi He orns 

a greiii traveller, knowing' intimnUdv not 

only tiio HinHlitii world, out A'estern 
bj nope ns Well. A ilyiuiraic personality, 
t'lis extraordioary mna exerted luotound 

ind lasting mllnence wherever he weoa 
Hatis iCohu riiilitiv orlis hun “the iu.spiriijo 
ttenun nt all the Hiibarnmndan countries." 

Ijih'i' Axn (AwKMr; 

Dinraal'.s tniiiily traced as descent tlaouyh 
tlie famous tniditiouaiist ’Ali Al-Tirmidlu 
Ttor.i liiUisaiii b All Tlus putitled his 

P'lildc to bear Bio title ‘Byed' They 

iodowi'J the ilen-.ti lau aicoorduiy to his 
own accunut, Bpima' w.ns burn ut Asadaoml 
Tufti' Kaunr in the district of Hubul iii 

■Xfirhanntnu la IN-IM-!!!) Bat there are 
others will) sev tliet was at Asndabnd 

liar Jlair.mian lu Persia rlua he Hist 

saw tiie liyiit Dj.imal, aoeordins to theiii, 
wished to eseap-: Persi.iQ desputism bv 

Ciiimiiu^ to be an .Ituhan sub|ect Wiiat- 
evi;!' that 1)0, it IS certain that he spent 
his oarlaxst eiuiilliood and ynutii in 
Aly ininistnrj Till his ISth ear he sLiidied 
A Bukliara .nil the higher brauche.s of 
Hu hum mad ail learning At the same time 
he devoted his attention to the study of 
philosophy and the exact sciences in the 
traditinuai fusjhion of t'^e Tfo 


then ciiiue to iadia and spent here ovei 
a, voav; made the pilgnmage to Mecca 
jj! -md on return to Afghanistan 

entored 'ht' service of Amir Dost Muham- 
mad jviian whom ho iiccoinpamod on ins 
campaign .ig.iuisc Herat After tno de,Hh 
of tho Amir fm offeied his services to 
Mnhaiinn.vi Ayam, who succeeded to the 
timipo Dpunril scived him a.s n mini.stci 
But Mnliuiinmi'l AjiiniiV rule was very hnet 
A dvii,ist.’c civil war led to bis fall anti 
Uia'iial on inctext of agdin undertaking 
a piigunago (IBils)' left Atgluinistaii, Aftei 
a short slay in India and Uau’o, where 

ho onne in oontact with rhe Aiihiir circles 
and held private leetui'os iii lii.J residence 
he turned hi> stops (o Cojistantinopie 
(ISTOh ji great veuut.iUon heel preceded 

him there and Mie welcome lias very 

cordi.d. Sultan \bdui Hiu'.rd If showered 
favours opoii him bocauso ol his pau-Tslamic 
views He was soon appouitf'd professor at 
the Aniuman H!- hll-n, tiic Acadeuiv uf Seienco 
Ilis iectiircs beroie this iV^’-vlcmy anei at Ayn 
Botin and tl'C Athtnadwa mosijue— -wncre he 
addressed ]hJi1io aiitlmnnys — a.HoiiJghed 
people by thmi' prudition A lecture on 

the T.ilni' of the arts, hoivevoi, -yve the 

Bhepv-isl-islnin, H.issni Fahnd, wlio was 

lealou-' of his ennvmg reuow.i, an 

oppertnuav to eli.age him with rev. lutionary 
views, and tu‘ was obliged to quit 

Cons 'anti 'io],h' and behiko himself to Oau'o 
ill IBTl Tluro he roimined tor eight 
veaiR and became, in tho words of lians 
Kohn, “tiic tinctjfying genius and teacher 
of V^ouna Bgypt." The ,, Egyptian 

Go v'cr ament granted him an annual ahow.ancc 
of 12,000 Egyptian piastres without binding 
him to any official duDe-s. He was free 
to instruct young men in all subjects But, 
for }■'“ revol Dn ly ficf'v't’es he was 
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lej or ed t Iict. llf ;'i; 

TTst dotiuned iii Hydetfibiid .ifij af^ji \".ai J'. 
in Calcutta Uarmg lup =it;)V lu Frr.'tH'ili.i'l 
h'-' irrote lus Ui’fiifnlimi 'if Ifai'rnfdisui, 
From Tniiia \'rnt ta liLorica hi 

3S,S,‘) he IS found for a hriff jicnod in 
hondon ^laon aitorwar'Is ao wont hi PaviP 
with hiP fi'ieud and pninl, .Sheikh fifulniin- 
mad Adder, who alhonvards sieomi'"-' tin' 
Thrand Shufti oi Kiiypt, wh-eie iw dwraTi'd 
Iks lifcerarv aativitios to pidttical pmp;n>finila 
against Suropcan ca'uiuists' mtnrvmuinii 
in the affairs of the 'Ba.st itiust. prominent 
and iutUiorttia! jiiipors of Paris opwiiHl 
tiieir eolunios to his essays. 'Pa t.his 
period also bolofi.ys Ins poiemn; with 
Kruest Jlenau. lleKau m itl^ Si>5’!)oane 
lecture on "IsUtm and Soienco" stated that 
Islaro did not faroar scientihc activitv. 
Djataal souJifht to ivfnte thm in .ui article 
which apyoarod ;n the Jniirni)i dri ilcifds. 
Hip time m Pans wu-i inainiv (»eetipi<'(l 
hv the Araliic uceldv, .ii- >r'tf ril-inilitln, 
which appeared with the Krencii .snh-title 
Li‘ Ltm 7//l//^s()/nh/e l^rniiafUhn'td .Hnh't 
was the actual editor of tiio paper. It is a 
fact to be aotod tiiaf this [ntper iras 
published mainly at the oyp,-nse of souk* 
[adiar Hasstilnvaiis Ot all the Ocuiiitni-.s 
in Furope Djainii! iVlt most at home 'n 
France for its atmosphere of frecdot)! 
and spirit ot rejiuHlicaiiism Tii IMSU )!c 
recen'ed a telearaphic mi'itiition to the 
court of Shah Masiruddin ut Persia, He 
was on his arrival jn Persia gjvpn a 
distiap-uisUod reception .anJ high political 
offices But his increasnu; popularity 
made the Shah uiiaasr and foari'ul of Ins 
presence. iPi the idea of i!l-licaitli Diurnal, 
thcicfoxe, loft Porsiji to save hi.s life a»d 
went to Russia. In llussia jjo entered 
into very important pLilitmal ncgulndioii.s, 
Whiii liowevcr, was tin- nafui'p ot thit-e 
uegotiatioiKs we do not know On the 
occasiem of his visit to the Pan's .fehihitmti 
of IfiSh he met the Shah, who was then in 
Fui’opc, at Munich and iy<i,s induced iiy 
him to accompanr him to Persia again. 
Runup: thrs liis second stay in f’ersia he 
came la contact uith many notalde 
leaders of thought there, and hm influence 
spread rapidly This made some nubiempii 
of the Shah's Court jealous. and 
the Shah ultimately at the instigation 
of these people imprisoned Djatnal On 
release hg went awar to Haglaad. and 
there he conducted a great agitation m 


IcctuTi-s and ch s agmimt Wc' .. ign 

ten'.ir in IMcsia, nflcr »\ 'iro'- P'Pp ni 

rcccivoil thr.'uyh the 'i'uvinsu .■miba^Kad i u 
ij’ind'ii!, Kii.st.mi Pi.-.l;,i, .'iulfm P.miit 

wnft^'^1 iniiPilMti t(i .si-rr)t' p^'rit'a/n'nr!; in 
Oivn.'ii.'mfuioph', fli' acccpt'.i) thi' ^^tiir.M 
l.iviuir n.it vntliiiui r'‘iiP''r;;!!<''‘ Tie' ‘hr.lt.j i 

gnintt'd liini <t hitiKisunir umi.s'om and a vi'm 
i'e.-mtiiifl hnusn Wjii; garden^' .KtaeW'd tn p 
at Xishantash. lyiicri' h“ msfiHod pi'unh 
thr.m.gii liN 111 '! ill, j lit tciU. Htwi' >;•' -'pmii 
ihc la^t fire year'. I'l iife ic Cd.'Upar.'itim 
ease, .hut aiwavs .sia rmmdcd In.' tiic lutimun^ 
(d till' .Sultiui’s empf 

llrs Im'I KKM'I i)\ \UI«I,|V C(", .V t', Or,\i.|;W 

H.'s P'.uT i\ 'Mil. Ki"’r\ru\n.>v .w Pi,\yi 

ipiiwl IS I’l.ghth’ regarded as r.(i(* or'gtuater, 
tliii awalcnnw nf tile rnmlern iuilit'o.'ii 
no^s ni [siam Me .siands at Kie he.ul ot .lii 
the roiorm moicmcuts m fsl.ani ut the juth 
Oentiuv, f[r li.ts h’U triO'cs of Ills idiUiem-.' 
in aimnsj .d! pm Misfin'ii ciiiuitrit's Put 
his uillumirc Well), ili'i'pest in Kgypt iimi 
Persm. 

([e .Spent (‘iUlsirli'l';ihii. tlDC' lii India 
Hnt it i.s diffiicnlt i.. say hew i.u he 
W;)C! CiUincCCi'.l Wltll tlu* hegMllUUss, nj 
the reform movetneuts in hhuti Iivm' 'I'li.d, 
his inlliienee did not g,> .dtagethev iinlclt 
IS. howceer, eertaiii. Or cK'e those Imi!,!!, 
Mtisljm.s «oui(j net have helped him with 
money in conclucluig lu.s Aivtiie weekly 

in Pans, ft us a f.jct that .it the present 
day Piainal has a gtvud hold on tin- 
imagiiuition of young Indians as a gie.it 
pioneer m the lield of letinus [n Calcutta 
on the ocC'iSion o!' his first or '.ycond v.siti, 
ive cannot s;.v — tfw Muslim lutHhc were 
trying to get hun to siieak to flo-ni at the 
C.dcnttii Aradrassali, hut siuiie of tiieir leaih'i-s 
intervened and IIk' nieetuiy isa.s fu'ver iu>ih 
This piumphai sonie enhiditened ifuidu 

gentli'incu to iiuite iiiin to Alhmi Hell, wiicr,. 
ho addi’c.ssed « ni:iuiinuth giitliu’ iug in persjai; 
Kvidciitlv hirs iiolitie.il vukvs were iitneh pm 
advauecd fur the lifushm.s of Hengni of Uml, 
eiKteh- In tli-' pmsen ui the late Ag.i If omul 
fslani, pjmsod awav the last of iiiiinial's 
direct diseipk's m ilalcutta. 

Tn Egypt men like And?; iMsIut, the iendm 
of thfi railitrU'y Frfiahin nruvemenr, and Sheikii 
Muhanunad Ahdcr, the renowned reformer and 
Oiand lituffci of Egypt, came under his 
iutlaeacc. The latter rettiai nod astanac'' trend 
and dcroted d-'=e=p’e of D an i throu 
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} {, i 0 {> ..t-.fii crisis, snoiviiig 

.luv n 'Kit ti> J)i-lievt' ;ind Uj do, 

\\hcn iljaTflftl ciirao ioto Ins lilo Htz'l 
shnwtid iLe path, aad thus 

iiillnwtd tbp etforts tu o'lect rcinufis ifi 
iriiain — othPiaTisekaovvii i-laniic Arodnr'uis?ii 

in K^y])!"— "ivkiuh siiiraiatuil ii'om t.Ijp tonirais 
cenwa ot Masltui loiuinna, Fl-AyJiar I'aia'ei- 
s'ty, Djimal dplJi’cri'tl a series ot lectnre-- 
at the liJi-Axhar {niiversity v, h'cb, -Vtiib 
Ishar, the yaun-; '>'rnou lo'' olutio/i.-dy and 
poer, who suled w'rh Araoi Pasha diiuny 
his residoiic-' in K!.:ypt. published iti hi? 

III thv ?‘eld ui prditios Hnnaal iiiEiufaced. 
Pjo.se arnund In'm la tie- (.inctriae .it a iiatinu- 
i'.'isi reviv'al ainl liiieiai cnstitaii-uial mst.i- 
His influence eloariy nofcioeul'le 
in tile nationalist inoi onient n’liK-ii cauit' to 
a li.'iul in l.s.Sd and ieii to the bomhai'cl- 
vcnl oi Alavauclria, il'c battle ot Tel-Ci-lvelav 
and the bauiiisli ocoutaition Pits sctivitios 
j'oU'-ed the suspiciuGs ot the euthoiities nod, 
j*.y idready stntPii, he .fO''. oariy lu l.s.'h, 
dep'jiteii to iniiia. it lioiveMH', too late 

]t I? iiupo.ssible to 01 oj'-c'stri’ate hjaniiij s 
iiitlumice oi\ Tiie political and rohyiotis ro(.n oi 
iiioeeiiicats 111 Eijypt. It was duriQi; his 
acEuiC’es there liiat the cry, “Masr li’l 

llusnjiii’' 'Flgypt icr the Idityptians) ua? 
ne.u'd iur the first time We enfii'ejy agree 
with Dr, Stoddard \i lien he says. "It is not 
too umeh to say tliat lie ])]ainal) rs tiie 
futh.er of every .shade ot E,g.vpt'i'<Q nationa- 
lism," 

His ivri.Liivi i; .iv iin Kr.i'oi.uf 3iio inii,.s-rs 
IS Pei.sj I 

Lknmg the reigu of Shiih Xash'uddin 
'j.aniai p.\0’'cisfcd from ahroad, a great inlhi- 
mio'^ and kept idive, at least in a small select 
eivcle, th'" idea ot I'evsian awakeiiiag and 
liher-ii iciorm". VCliou iiw.iv from Persia he 
used to be m con'esiiondeROO with iniluciitial 
iii'i'ple there Uuiitig fiis two briet .stays he 
succeeded t<i u deyre,. in propagating iiis 
ideas aiut th.esc, aciu vdinu to hisfcoijati? iiko 
I'lot Iji'owiie, h,d uUluiatt'b to the I’ctotm 
riinvoments aad ^cvulutimi ni rmisja. In .shnrt.. 
he was ill a 'rv.iv tiio iathev ol the Persian 
rertdiii'on as wcIL 

hVe seen that aiter hm second stay 
m Per-ta, Ujaniai went to Fcgland and tiom 
L indo n ciuncd on .in agiCatinu against the 
raisriile in Persia. Ho mis pohtioally ^inofet 
aecue during tins period or his life in 


l„.g-a.to. iiH- toxce oi liis activitieii »im' 
wed be gariKed troni tiic fact that ties s.ujta- 
tiiiu against tno itiiadceds 'iJ the X&sii- 
uddiu led to the ^ilmh's inntoev in h'shh 
llith hiarohj by cqc lihraa Hd. Pj/.s. a 

vouag Persian i'cvolatioiiarv '.Piieu tins 
assassmariuii took phice, Piam.ii was in 
i.'mistant'noii/e and the Foislaii (;nYi_.j‘nmeut 
demanded of the Turkish ffovevmiient that 
hr shenid no evtcKditcd tint only three ot 

his in'ends were a-\fci'adited and ccvecutcd, 
wlidsr D;;uoai d ed diuiiig the ionglby oegctia- 
Lioas fico of the niyn to bo executed was 
?.iii^a Ag-:i Kitao, a scholar who liad advo- 
ented pan- tula inmm in hi.s ivritiiigs and 
especially the uniuii at the iShi-itos and 
bucjiires Auuther fiieud ut Djani.il who was 
e.yecuied wore a signer-ring liearmg t!ie 
words- 'I am a detender of Islam's anity. 
Ab.ncd Kakhi is my uanie ’’ 

His Tj. n m.'sos 

in riie heid ot reform? in religion Djannu 
tuviaiit that retui ms v, evi necessary and iiinfce 
conipatike with i^lai.i, and that .scirnttific 
iicMviiioa were not r.t all eoiiiiari lo it? 
spirit. .'<cienc'<‘ and ndigion, he pmichen, 
wiwe .si.stms aiul Himulil never ho nr 
coinlict lie holievcd in the increasing 
iidiiptabnity id Islam and relied on leubou. 
Ill u possible conflict octwetu reason tiud 
tradition iio wmild tollow rofison auJ not 
tKiditii.H it Is 110 e.xiiggerjtion to say that 
most lit tile rerorma that Slieikh Iiludatainad 
\bder afterwawds introdnced — such as, the 
lawtuloess of taking interest on money and 
tbe rojectcoii of the .subtleties oi luh'ah and 
the gteator emphasis on Titihad, etc. w^ere 
in iio .sniaii measure duo to the luflueiieo of 
f)]amal 

Hut Pjum.il dn! not ecncein himself much 
With tlieoiogy, devoting liituseU chietly to 
politics 

He IS siiraetiiiieb cousnieud lo be the 
iatlicr ui the p';n-JsIaniic idea, imd tiierc- is 
quite good eviijoucfc to suppurt tins view. 
Put it was Sjitan Ahdid Haimd H of Tui'key 
wiio tried to fcvni.slate this idea mtu practical 
politics 

lu .spue ol ins inni-l.-lannc ieamiigs. there 
are uistnict n.ationalist teiu’mneies ni Djamai’s 
tei'.ciniig.'' That is why sonic writers think 
him ic lie 'philo.sophieally t'ne coinjccttog link 
bet .Veen p'ln-lslannsni aua Hoslern national 
ism " 

Hr HtoddfU’d samnurize.s his clnct 

puiiticaf teachiu,iS as i'oPows ; 
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“Tlip Chvisiiaa vrorJcI, ,( i!1m- 

pnr-os (’t aufl u.i.tionaluv. is, tlio 

Ea'sr anti Qi^pof-iallj' as auraiiisf fsliun, niun I 
thn of ali .\iulro;naiat:; 

“TJu' Cmsadoc stiii sniiM'-i, *j.s ,v'ij ij-^ 
tHuutiial spirit of i'ofo?' ti.o Hoiiitii At hiMri, 
Chnsfondorii still roinuns AAiii! with hianii'al 
hatred and (.•onteinjit Thiu :s si, own m .xaiiy 
vtdys, as in uilcrna'iona) liw, b'lnv sidiH.h ifn^li^ny 
Eations are not traitoil as oipuls •?' *'ht shau 
nations, 

“CUi'ifitian OnverDnients ovits,* .ttt.n ks and 
Immiiiatuint. inAu-te-d ur.on tfc-ieri fairs 
by (‘itiny the Waiter’s Saeku-.n'i ,m<l (iii.i‘i.ii',iiis 
iT-nditioi: . yon rliese same OuverainoiA-, ,>rii1i- iiy 
thousand means, evcii_ hv wir, everv (ittenifiled 
effor- •'f reform md reviiMi in iiiisk'aii lands 

‘TIatred of isiaiu is comiuon to -lU i f'.i-^ti.ni 
people, not merely to sonic _ of tkonu auri At.- n'sKlt. 
of this snivn. is ,a tacit, persistenl I'lort tor fskiin's 
destruction •■ 

“From all ti.is, it is plain rli,i,i. liie H'lmie Moslem 
rvorld nmsf unite in i sirms, defensive .'.(iiaiuv 
to pre, servo itself from dc'ri'notiOD ; and, lo tlu tln.s, 
it must aciyiiro the teehDi'Lui: ot ivesicrii jnoi’ios.s 
and Ic-icu lae .socret.s of FhirofJO.tn pniro'-,’' 

T-r,N iYo)}K's 

lit spite n! his soboJiirly oouiniand of 
Musiiru tSuiolusv an.i philosophy, Iffuinai 
wrote hfctli' 111 those rioStl.s H;s pniiiphlrt. on 
IfcfKtutioi) of MtOcnnli'^HK which uppoumi 
in tlno& ianiTinmis, m.-iy t,« (iicntionod . 
ho also wroto u slxml; .shetcii of Afi>ii;iii 
history entitled Toiim/uaf al-llnijnit He 
coiitnbutori !)ii nriiclft on the Dahis'to Hatrus 
al- Bust. mi's Dairat ul-mn'oi if His aetroties 
wereminnly dnroted to pubUsliiay lall.iinnmtorr 
politica' nrt'cles rviiich were' inicoinmouly 
effective in those days In additiun to AJ- 
wu'af fii-irafhl-u he wasthShS'l ioiut-tinindoi' 
and indnfitnous coutributor to, the bi-linirnnl 
(Besh'sh and Ai'abic-; monthly Diya ' al- 
kbatikajni t"spkndour of rho hv(j 
hemispheres'’' ?n wind: under tho nanm 
"Ai-Saiyc'd” or ‘Ai-Byed ahHtis,Sii)iii” lie 
directed liiu tiercest uttacks .m thn Sh;i(\ 
whose depo.sitiofl lie .always nri^'jd, lli^ 
ministers mid tlmir abaae of powt-i 

From this si’iUitv nroduetioii it seems th.it 
his slrength (ay more lu personal tmichinir luid 
aiiygestwms than la autimrsliip. Bat the fact 
also retnains that must of his writings were 
suppressed by the unhym pathetic flovenr- 
inents of his tiras. A.s for hi.s i.iamaiistic 
produetiong they were cla.ssics in their way. 

List LiVrt Djatii 

A,s has been said above Djamal duailv 
settled in Ooastantiaopk' (lK,q 2 ). But this 
does uot_ mean that honesforth his was a 
life of retireraeat or regetatioa. Active to 
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iiappjr.i n,''''c tmr i w tiua. A"- "i p.r,', >,is 

fiitiu. him m.iav caenuos. fin. a aiuo.m 

whi'iii i,i)c iMdonmn; .ilni'i iiuo'a, tit- 

m<‘st ijilliji'atiai (‘C(‘I''si.i,sti(', .it t'hi .Baif-iut's 
cunrt, irlm lutd tlif' miuiarehA .vfr dhit'a 
Dimnal dmd, on Hared d, iMn, oi a 
miivi'r-, winch hog.ui n. his ,‘riitj aud 

gr.adurlh- spread, it, w;is iVotdv amsyiu'trd tmit 
h/s fafiil ilhioss lim' to imis. -aiiis;' at fim 
iiistmatiuii uf Ahpi nuda. Sn I'-uh'd tim 

l:i<! of “tlm fiiM h.a'hjiip,!- nl the N'lnv 
Oriu'it.” 

rt is dfiiimilt at tiii'. d -'ram ■' of i/nm, > >,1 
with a!) theso ('Iriiiiii’S uImiiU c. ,,(i'i;,,p,[ .pn 
fnlly the solitiiiv gnn.'h'ijr ip !)j"a,.dV 
less diiiractcr or tu vispali^ii' tin* iiBm (oui'- 
l.ui'ss and nicnf ii ngoii'i's he niiist, have ipmi' 
throdgli III' idmu' in all Bn* Miihlnii w.ivid 
rc.diiii'd till' liiipi-ndma [xwil th.d. {I'lojitoiiod 
the Miistovn coi)nt!’i(',s mu! like n fSi'Ipcw 
proiilict of old nniiod iVom 

pi.KH' to }ilnre, indiUhn-nt to Ihoiu.iits of 

ease ^ and coinfort w.a'nii):> iK-oph* in a 

thumlerini; vnice. 

To omicincle this hric-f iirtiolo \v' tind no 
hettn)' ivTirds than those (>! Juiiii B/nditn, 
.author of i/ofrff-Sh'Sffr/j 'liuch 

Hiins Knlin qiMh's ut loA ihnlli.ant' //mk,'-// 
of Nah'oiialf-ni? ft /hr F.U'^! . 

“The iTo'd loo'mvhs wlaoli ;i{( (rh 1 1 p uimI’si 
;«'!nia:> toudrd -mil ilio polo .ijound whii.h ,ii| his 
liojx's luvolvfd Wits till' nnii' (if hshun .md fin* 
miUKiy.f all " ’ ; ' u ,■,,![ k ,h(, 

wu'fh in a amixl aiidw (hv moo'c- 

fmn u( the Sm.toiuc i'.itijih. To ihs idrstl lio 
(iovotvd :vii his CiiipH.r In (hn hii .j jcft). 

a.’l his woihll.v iiiiiliiiuHi... ai'il roiuainci d wives 
and cciiiK'siic muihirts ..nd a,li ini.icrj.p 
_!lo dmd wuhoiit hvivmg .j i^nnoji m.oi.p ,i)’ ins 
^ud aitUH, WvCv'pV lor ins os,s;i,g on the 
liPfafuiLrui of Mulcnalorit an.d vnrnml ..tipitfittc 
i^rtcis; aaw nsiapfilots on a nnuiliorot ttiuvsiioas. 
mU ni the lio.'U'ts of ins fiii-'iul'.; ami ,iisi i pic's ho 

awakened a hviin: .sjar’l, ho kindled liu'ii- 
and cave point m thou- pens, and the Biirtt nmlited 
ureatyv, and wdl vontiirw to proht hy tiunr 
lahour-s 

Diamal found his la'-t restiug-place in. 
the cemetery at A'lsSinntash. 
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i'Sv KAWa^TANOA CPfATTERJKE 


ii"' ;:;d' i A .hulAnnT’- '•*' 


LiA :))»' Liifi^h .sAji-uii at' political 
.sa'iiiinr wliicli that India 

lira nil’s domostie eonciTi:, in 

whic'i It n-oiiid ha inip-n-tinence p>i- f„rei<rn 

lUitMthn-s h. tnriMla, thm-a a oi 

.imoui; vnno Indian Prmoya nhich 

pinnipts ttiptn tu tnini. iiinl utiniutanns to sav 
‘innnii' i.fiah ii iiiirthiiiu; p-m t,o he done in 
Ti-falinn fi! (hi-ir States, thay svjl! themseives 
'in it, i!' !,Mi when thny thiak- it necfS'^iiry 
it ii'niiM lint in- ivim-aiit t.a disnuss on this 
nroiisrun any jiotimis which UIIY British 
;n'!inu! uf jiiijitical tliuiniht rais'hfc have. Bat 
ill is i!i'(>p>^si)!’y ta aih'i' aoine observation? 
Oit iltn M-nrimt'iit n? the Lh'incos ivifei-recl to 
ithiun, Ii>n,i if the juioalo of the Indian 
si.sh's- .usd thn people o[ Biitish lud'a weio 
'•'«i'!i iitfor .stiviftwn’s to om* iiaotiinr as for 
cwuiiph', Bif AlivssiL'iaiiR and the Mskimoos 
■ira, niipdit li ,u; fonpii siune intere.sfc in 
the uir.ih’s (if oac iiuiinn States' neifThbimrs 
on the pniii'inle cf tfio snyiuj' of the Roman 
antlior Terenoa, "i nm n mau . ] deem 
notiinip tliiit rehiios to man a iiiattov forei;rn 
T.'i mysrlf.'' {Homo s/io/ ; Itnumm olhi! n 
‘ih'rnnn) } 0 ((o] ' )i', we might have gnno to 

tni)' .-iiioiciit sages ior coniisel and tric-d to 
-sii'ipi' ..Ii! Conduct .•done lines siigoested m 
S'e- 


-~|-1 foa- rTuvay ( 


Onh iiHic~inni(hKl jn'i'sens think, 'Tiiis 
oiau 1 ' (liic oHii, o! Bus ituui is Ii scrunger' , 
kiii In luihli'-iiuiulod {lersous the whole 
u ui 111 IS km 

But. it is iml 5'tiaUv ncccss.ity for us to 
iiiti fhc I'lsk of henii’' ndismh'd lor professing 
i t hiliow tile piph pzocepts of Indiau or 
foiTMyii laachors, Ihu, the people oi British 
india and the people of the indiao Btate> 
•re not .smugger.? to one another like the 
IJmtus and the Peruvians, for example 
'('he diMsion of fodui into Bnlish India 
(I am soii-y ] shall have to use this 


iiunviiatf'iir fora: yopeafodiy; and Indian 
India IS ii'jlitjcai autl .admipistrative, .uit a 
geographirai dtvisioa. nor a natural division 
in iiuv other sense. For India is one 

Bnyl!shm,ea theinseives. ivIk'u tlsey do 
not iTi'itn as imperialist politicians, imcogDiKc 
the unity ot India, I refer particularly 
to them, as most of then: are mteTested 
in ilenvuip the onmiBss of India. Ifr James 
ilfi'a.say llLicDomilil, the presient British 
Prime Minisfor, wutf'.s lo his book on T/v 
(lorer/ij/ii:ift oj ludln : 

“fodi,!, Iroiti die KimaUys? to lUi>e Gmuorin, 
from the Bay ol Beaga! to Bamhav. i» 
tile art-a, of .5. sinpio gore! nmeip One has only to 
iiink lit, tlie map Co see iiow geopropliv lias 
fcreouLuued an Inrliaii emptro Tfs v^stdes? does 
not ohsciirc i<s uncucss i Us v,iriefo does non hide 
troni VICO' )!s unity. The Him ilavas and tivur 
contiouinu liavncr? frame oil i.Lc ai'ear nemnsiiLi 
from the rest ot Asia. Its long nvois, .,-bmie'iUuu: 
its e'ctroniitics and its mterioi' with llio sea, kr,rt 
it together tor ('onaflum* . 1 ) ion and transport 
pnr!iosft,s : its varied productions, interehar-geahle 
with one anotiier, nuke it a convenmut. imhirttrial 
iiiKt, maiutAiniua ro’itact widi the world thvoush 
(he ci’caC ports ro ili-. Fist and W^st 

"Poiitioa! and reliirmns traditions h.ive also 
wplrled it info one Indian (•on&'’.ioiisc.css. This 
sptiitual nni't' dates from verv kuI.v tunes in 
l.ndiaa culture." 

Accji’di'igto the historian A'lncent A. Smith 
{Euihi JliHijry of Injia): 

"India cir.'led as she 1 ? h.v sens anu niomitain.s. 
H .'Khspirta'.il.v' ti noouTiiphmal imit, .inCl as siicli, 
rmhny deofonafol h.v one name Her cype ot 
civiti/.wtirin, too has uud.v teEdnres vviiieh 
clilf'erentiato ;t h'Oin mat. of Al other iPnlona or 
the world, while they arc common 10 the ivholc 
(■(■>ii!ir.ty Til a decree siifflcmut to lustify ihs 
1 rc.iPiioat as a imi;, m tin-' histor.v oi Ihc sniinl.^ 
rcluioua and lalellei.tual cfoyAoimient or miiikiUii," 

AFiUiain Ardier dccures lu his India 
and fk< Ftuiav timt laumn uiuly i? 
'’ufoi.spuUhfo," 

Some- opiiiious, exprc.ssed hr aUters who 
are iiufc British iiuperiahs+s, mav .also he luiocfii 

Dr J, d’ .'■hindoiianti of Amenon wrote 
in Tbe Madirn liecicK for April, in2.s|; 

"The fciuli IS if thciv :s a leal nation iu the 
world, a uatioii with a un ' ' — 
so deep (the nrawth of ' 1 ■ that 

it has beeouic- a, part c.i th.e ver.v in teller tun I and 
moral hare o', the pespha an lagredicat of t’m r 




THK iiKVJKW FOR ,ir 


F'.'j; 


;](! 

vovy iite-l.luuil JUlVi H 

with Till' lllilly 0 ! jjliii.'l rtl.'U ill- i'Vt‘!,r VtinTli UU 
aud FiTi’vJiifAu iT.it'un k Mip.'riicul 4U;1 

'i'iuU fjuiJiF>s andr ly luadt* up nf v.uu'fr, 
that muny eu'KsRtni^n: eleimait^ enn'r ijjP' 
lU iuis I'eaiT. )K.MUl!lii!h' c\n'ass(>i; iiv in--)’ 
(.'iiu'if'ijt ptad, Rabiadi.tn.ifli T:i!^or‘\ in ihc 
i''i!oiv;uy iveli-kutiwa Imea 

A\i ,11'T HUT ll!l }lt|J IIUJl'C I'l i-lUl'-a 'S!' 

iiai'T' iiiadr loom t^r a Iiai 

A I (miO'O.l PiojliorltOvid tliMUilli oil out 

ncs.-s 

anliki lJ|■>^^-l ,5 itnea) iho I'tMi'iy o' a 
'iiiM.'ioii hli' <li ojivi tium nil. 
i'Aoti cm 'npiiQt.im peak-- 'u tJio iiiojruu^ 

.'iin 

io'\oii( ijm niiitv I’l iho simnaUta raim'O 
Imtii MlniiitiicA’ ill! Jpi i!/' til"!)' .ijiiuinti 

iUM'lu 

Tilt' late MiM.', jRaryari't iN obit', iTnou (1 
and rcwpi'cted as Smtoi Xivedita. wiote as 
inJiiros as ono who had arlopifd Intlia as 
hf‘3' ii.tothffianJ ' 

il jvi(U!KS iT o.Tn to .,tMi it),. 

o( imhiM soliflaiitt . h vvas Ku«lisJaui'n v, lio iHtsf 
i-.'jw thfi! o(ir aaiU' tvas sn ici'isti, und .lar ia/ioMnco 
ii! liui iiiufi' so iinra'rsa;, tjiai tjn lanm'iw' 

iiAi'VfSl multi I't* tioiii iidtiont^lci uiu ooi 

ahau's auci la.'ctnu’ ns as ,i iiiul he this '■•iisf 
'Uhii, i!i“ iossem <j| ijt;' urnty inis l-iuith! im 
ii.v utiv Iduuli.sh toai-iieis ■ - As lUuii^ ul tlio inuliO)' 
oitgamsnis, no Jiitih m a niPrt- r>f'C!'iiw/ of aov 
ouiei, iml pjo tvholo m aorvet] iii .soino spot at) 
vijy hv oaih, so Iiero also no ont-* iitovmce 

auruivitos oi m'-jla the fiuto+ioiis of aiiy otlior. 
ihe fliai’athii si'ni^s die tlenuah ;tn'( the ncniraJi 
me Alamtiu, I tie llinJn aod th<? ayohiutunotUn 
iicrl thonisPiYOiS ooiapjeineuiary to ono anotiiet, 
and tlio FuDjrtlii and ilio .ILtdiasi at'e tiotli eiiuaiR’ 
essentidi to the wiiolc- m viftno ul tlioii' nmlHiit 
nnlilienets not tiieii I'esoiiiljlanues. ' 

It IS iiiitjocohsm r to ('iiote otlior 

te.'tt!y!Oi’U's t') ludt.i's onwofss. ‘This ononoss 
biiol'i'acps botii Jndiun luditi and Jlrittsli 

India. Mon nf the same I'act's. ra.st/'s’ and 
creeds divdl in tiic Inclaai Smtes and 
tlie paitn oi ITitish rpdiit n’iiich lie m 

theu' viciDity, and rimre is eivaj' kind of 
social mtcrcouise and of social relatioiishio 
botwijtR the Pcuue i^roups dnetlinsj nenr 

another. Tiio .sanu- l;mgu.'iii.eK aiv 

spoken la the adioming; regions or Jintisit 
India and Tiuhan India .\fc each sticceediug 
census British ofh'eia) lia^fumts liave aiauaged 
to diseorer new language.-' spolieu in India 
According to tiie census' of ihOi the 

n uubei' of onr laiigiifigcs was 147 , ay 
WU it had increased to : and in 
IhSl it stood at 222, It not yet knoivu 
rihether ut this year's census any 'iiore 


t.idiiur lanu r. ige-i iuiu' km;! { 

I’at iiiiu’e I- “i}i‘ i.i.s. )i' [ ijg l(,'ii( ai'i' ’ji t' 1 

rocuit! ol a M liih 'd Tau aiiu"', ! ' < 
tiio ilrU's!.' ntbcia! liugiiist' lui'ic in i V' 1 !■ d 
till Will'd tha*- thcr h.ivu dmu'u imcii 'u 
Liiigii.iy^ (It l.iiigiiiiiios, 'Pi'kin ii' F'l' iU'.'i.i’ 
Apitt's, nhich au cniu'i ii' (ii-ijin-t ui’!') .iu ’ 
iiidiKf' aiiv l.tfi'r iiiiai's stiuKi'ii m jjii UfU't 
h'liiMiKr liO'its ct linfish India 

In ftir.-ign reiafiiuis Triti-.l; Iiah.i an ! 

i'liii.n; iiMj.i ,ue limati.d as m:,' iinir. 'i'n 

iiidiaii 1 Ic'loutii Htti to tiji' la'.'igiii. o' Aati'i};- 
HK'hide.s -iinu> InJi.ui finncc ai (Inis 

shdUinii (iiat tlm t'.vn are Jlni: sejMiutc i‘’ttit'a,s 
Tlie dis.diiiitics snihn’ed ahru.al by Jiuiiai'.s 

.ii’t' saiieiv.*d iiiiK) |.y Hntmh .lad [nilmi 
sai>p>i‘'ts 

Jndui tvaug Ruis eijr, d, a, a] mj 

iiuiue wim live m liidi.'iii India aiui 'hit'sh 
Inrli.i (o be iiiiercstcd m ,mo a.iu liiai''- 

ulldiis aiiii t(i .sci'ik ill hh.ir.' .iiK' aiaitliei ^ 

wi’al liinJ Olio lUul '(i.inioic aiutuai youi; 

I'i'i-i Jndi.'iM NafMiiiii ( ‘ii'.iri'i s.s has lii'eii 
Ts Inrfli. IIjo I'lu-it inpiurlaiu .iia! 

most. rapi'c-Mitjilji o jioljJJt'ai oi'ip ;i nii 

III India Dnril ii'cmit yaais tlii.* luouiliefs 

oi jin- i '.itiiifi.Ns .jiid ils lo.'iijins h'ail. h i 
viuii/tis ri'ijsun.s r(Mi,})»''iI !m;i, ('\ prossiii'.’ 

any iipifiioii on tiic aihiiinistr.dioi! i.f flu' 
Indian St.itos and ihinr gcijei'a) m iitu'Kion 
Ihit toltutiah'lv li'K ih no luliuf'i' (Im ohM' 
At th<’ lust ''alrutla .Mission ot ttii' f'onuross, 
oil Jaimnrv i, _I<i2!l, a motiuii riiado iiv .dr. 

Moiul.il ivothari and sr-coudod hy Alt Watva- 
nnirthi askcij ioy +),(» m trod actio u of lospon- 
sildc^govenimrid in the Indian States aini 
urged than ihUts to make deciaiat-jf.u.s 
guiiranii'wiig to ttuur subjects the eleiiieatarv 
rurlik of cirizenshiii, with a \ic'\v to makiiu: 
India a iiumogeiiuoas natiori. Tims 'iietion 
was caviled. Tltis rcsoiution gives o clear 
mdu'iitioii of the idritude uf tiie imhan 
^ationa^ <hn!g”e,ss hnvards til.' Indian States. 

I iiaie .‘iireedy niteit'nd lo the ev.sleiu'e 
oi tie sentiuieat amoiie -unie Princes tli.it, 
sliuiUd it be iit'cessavv to ih, idivtlmie ior 
till' States', they wuiiid thmnseh'e.s do it That 
IS adiiiitiedly n uatura! syntiuieiit Ihiiu-e or 
peasant, tdebei,ui or fmtiicia;i, no one iikes 
to Im compcilod to do eveii a loed ttuny, ,t 
tiiiQe ut advantage to himsell And d the 
Pniiees would tlicimselveK do whiit wmiid 
leidlj' comluce to the enlicliienniwat ami 
prosperity of their people and at tijo same 
lime ouiiaiilidiite their own power thereby, uo 
oae would lie better pleased aird feel more 
proud than tin; poLtical woitei'.i -“t trt' t 
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ud H , -J 

\i f(J_ fl ' iioads if irc Offild 

'■di?(?|fsri'''?rNlflo{iL' ||uQce^ had -iet an e^amplt* 
Bi'itisli/.kidlcm ri,jrevnmf"it in various 
'.^wnciiotis , diractious r, few proiri'es- 

liave alreadv s^i such 
e^ ^pldi^afea si^ve are pronil of tiieai. 

Evei'i,' Indiaa Pruicp would by able to sfd 
'.'jch evauiplef, if he would bbeome ot lus 
own choice a iiir.ited or Goiiatitutioaal ruler, 
"overaiQji accorciioi^ lo laws made liv a 

popular leaisUiture, It must he ulaiu to 
every iiit''dl'g't'nt pi-mce that, whatever tlie 
power arid wusdom (d a hetieiolout aiu.oci’at, 
they iiiu-'t op limited, as the power and 
wisdom of even the ureaterffc of uieu are 

limited It should also by plain to him that 

111 110 country and state can a succoasiou t,\ 
boiievok'ut, pow^^rfid and wise autocrats be 
ensured And erpii if it c'^uld be assured, 
it IS a £)'real detect of autocracies, even of a 
Ijenevuient type, tiiut m a benevolent autocracy 
the auUmrat himself is practically the only 
patriot and that, tiierefore, the power to do 
public yood po^isefised by all tby other 
possible putiiots !u the state or the countrv 
remain undeveloped and unused i’lils' is .t 
yrout loss to the state and to tiie world On the 
other 'i;u)J, ui ;i state huvirnt a representative 
lortn of ti-overnmeut, there is a po.ssibilicy ot 
evL'rv adult becomuia a woricer for public 
youd I have argued on the as.suniptirm that 
autocrats ar^^ bcuevoient, wiuch uahapptfy t> 
.Seldom the case rrresimn^jblc power 
generall.y loads to aiaise of power and 
Oppression and waste. 

For these reasons, and tilso because the 
P'^nple of a state are its iuof,t iiiiportarit 
Incuu', tin.' princes of ali .states .should uiuicf- 
p'-'.pjlc their co-worher,s, I iiop'''' it wiR 
.niR eausf' auv surprise oven to princely ear? 
b iie told that the people are the most 
'iiipurtaut oloment lu .1 state. 'I'n those who 
u'o acciistoracd to Tbuih on sncIi sab)ects, it 
w seR-avuleac. because it is the people who 
oivate tin- weiiUh aduch makes the rulers 
HV.h, it IS (lie people wlm dry to defend 
crown aiul eonntrv Hut tlioso to iviHuii it is 
not so. ma)' be muiaded of two facts riDe 
Is fiiat from ancient times tlmry imr-e been 
1 ,jYery aye many states winch bad do 
h’mperois. Kuiys or Princes, but there bus 
dcver iicen and there can never be any state 
consisting oul.y of it's Emperor, luny or 
Frmce and tlieir fainilv and servants This 
snows that it is the people who form tbo 
uidispons.ntble element of a .state, not the 



ue-editary ruler Calleu emperor, limy nr bv 
other aaniG. T!''= .second fact that, if wn 
count all the ciuliaed iiLiiepmidcut coanfii ^ 
of the W'orld, hirye and small, w'c ped tint 
the mnloiitv are at present rLpubliC'. 'I'akuiy 
up a recent book at ratereum, [ rind that at 
the seventr indepeudeut ooiiatne.s of the 
world, forty-five are republics (If the 
remaimny .states, the kingdoms of Albania 
Bel«iuni, Hulgari.i, Doniniu'k, (ireat Britain 
and Iforthera Ireland, ffutigury, iVethtdand-, 
N'oivvav, Euinauia, sfvedcu, Japan, Afi^hamstan 
;uid Perhiii have representative legisktures 
Bysidoa those, the Irish Free Btutc, the Union 
uf South Africa, C'.niado, Aeivfnundl.md, 
Anstraiia, fCovv Zeakiad, etc, have parluuiieu- 
tary mstiUitsons Tiii.s siiow.s that in most 
nf the mdepoudeat coautriss of tlio worUi, 
tlie will of file people ji .'lUpreine, ami 111 
the maiority of tiie remauiiap countrioa the 
Will of the )ieop!e is n powerlal factor to 
rechon with. The latter part of tht previous 
.yeatenco is portly an undtustatemeat. For, 
the most iniportiiiit luiivdytu of tlie world, 
Ureat Britain, is practically a hei'editarv 
republic, where the king reigas Put doe’- not 
rule, and the spl!--g,)veriiiJur dominions of the 
Bi'itiKii Empire are practically reiiublios. 

Thci most powerful nutocrak m th'^ 
ivurld — tne Czar of Russia mid the Jvaisor of 
^krtnanv, for exmnple. thought in tb**]!' day 
that thoir will must prevail foi al! time us 
against that of their pt-uples. But hi.'atorv 
has shown tiwt they wei'y mishuveu. The 
most powerful kin.ydom to-day is i.'reat 
Britain, and that is because theie tim power 
of tlie nioaarch is liroadbased on the afteetiun 
and will of Ins pyopie. The Ihinces id the 
iadwD .'States owe and profe.s.s loyalty to f[i,s 
Majesty Kmg wcorgo I as their suzci-uu. 
Just a.-- imitation is the siucez'est iorm of 
admiration, so maj' it be said that mntatiou 
ut the .suzerain would be tim giucer&st funu 
of defuonstrubou of our 1 ‘ruices' lovalcy to 
ifis Mfiji'Sty. .kud it iiiiiv !m .sakdy prosmiuu] 
that His Majesty wenid not apprecaite tiu 
loyalty ui' the Indian Princes tium iie 

does iiow, it the evliibitiuQ of thyii fuyalty 
took this particular pniofteal form, that is, it 
they made their stales hraited iiuinarchies 

Bat just Hs the British rulers ot India 
aad the Bnnsii pieopio have all aloug shown 
unu’iiliagDess to recognize the Rtaess of 
India and the Indians tor self-rule and free 
representative lostitutum.s, mgiug lot coarse, 
cuiatalcenly i as a reason for thoit roluetanoe 
that Indui. faa.s never known and been used 
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t i ^ f 1 iiu'tit uii^ tiin 

IiaijMi-i upfjivciatt^ oiilv b{'ni‘vu]f‘iji. nat-?’iiii'v 
I's 11, ^l:lH!:ll■ly uui [’nnctiSj ;,r, k>,ist tiu* 
tn [[urilv of tjerhaps also lliinl: i.bat ]t 

woul'j Indian polit.iciii tiailstimis 

il they becamn cniKUtutioaa! mint's, lint 
iL IS i! tuistake to tliink that tho I'rpicipal 
lulinji mJigioLis eoinmunitios oI ludui lu-vi'v 
i new in any age or eonatry any ntlmi 
or gnvptnmeat e.Kcept absolnln mnnai'nl'V Tho 
tiiiee religious cumimimbes wliieh ruled 
India in pre-Britibli days woie the .h.indas 
(innluduig the Buddhists and Ujo daiuas), tbe 
Muasalinans and the yikhs 

As regards the tirst community, 1 adve 
extracts i'rutn the works of dilTerent British 
ind other historiiins, like Illiys !);iv;ds, 

Vincent A Smith, etc , IwentT-ono years 
ago in 'flu- 2fod('}'n Urrictr, to provt' 
tlie e.xistence oi repuhluM in aucient 
India, and came to the ooncUisious 
tint. republics cxisded m IinJui, that 

they existed at least as nn'lv as tlio 

davs tif Buddha and Mahavua (sixtli 

neatiiry 11 C.) and as late as the reign of 
SanuidragapU (fouitii ceuturv \ H >, and 
tint they were situated m the extensivi' trad 
OI eonntry stretching lioni the Piin]ii!i to 
Bihar and from Nesial to the southern borders 
oi tile Uentral Provinces So liie rcpnbliean 
toini ot gov'erunieot had a dunt’ou of at 
least one thousand ye-ns m ancient India 
1 do rut know of any otiier coup try, ancient 
01 niadei'u, whcio democracy has jn'evailea 
tor a longer period The ancient Indian 
lepublies were, no doubt, small. But so lyere 
most ancient lepublics in othei couutiu’s 
In anoieut Italy the republic ol Koine lasted 
ior live liiindn’d years. In ancient tircccc 
tlic republic of Athens histea lor a little 
more tlian tSiree hundieu years And these' 
coniiines, whicli m ancient times were liottod 
0 "er will! small rcpuldnid, are ccrtamlv not 
as extcusive as the \)arts oi hulia which in 
olden days coiilil boast uf many rruuhlics. 

I do not moan to suggest tlmt iii times 
past India did not have a'o.solute inonarchies 
It cortamly did Ent thcio was also 
constitutional innnarchy of d.herent kinds 
With popular and other assemblies, there were 
elected krags, there were prescribed methods 
and ceremonies lor deposing bad kings, etc 
In fact, in ancient times the Hindu race made 
perhaps at least as great a variety of espen- 
meats m systems ot government and political 
machinery as any other race. As this address 
8 not moint to be a treat’se on ane’ent 


ot the .sbuKinejits 1 have nmdo Ti; v-h.. hr 
oasdv inuiul in i.Lfuk.^ m the sipw r- 
Kngatd'nii ttm winU t 

pnlitir-:il ihut’giic i'.ivoUTs >n 

absoiiitiMU tiion-' n hn'tn .i.i iw-i d li 
tiii'i’ t.( anri'-iit IV." 'in .ui'.'vcr Vt 

piest'iit iiKwt ot tlu' Muxh'u staU"! oi ih 
world hir- (' pohtic.i; i u'-l duboii' of ' ii 

Icbii doinocMiic cii.nactri I shall di'iw 
.dteiitinii to n.aiiv ol th.'.-io. as the snhjiu't ins 
lint ginuTaPv ircamal tlv !itt''utiuD \^h!cl^ it 
(iesf’i VOS 

Tno luusi, [lowi'itul iniidci 11 Miisaiinan staU 
IS till' inpublic ai Turircy. Aoccrding to its 
Fundinuonrid Liiw. all sovcrcigritv belongs to 
the tmonli! aud all jiovvei', both executive and 
logislati'U', IS vested in the (TiMTid National 
Assembly, ns boing tlio sole representative ot 
tne pf'Ople 

I’ersia has n jxhitiniial Assembly or “Mailis 
MliOii tei'in id' tile Ma)lis lasts two voars 

The Ul■)^ erniiiOQt ol .Vigliaiushni has iaan, 
since Ihd’J, a constitutioral niouaiciLV .mUi 
Legislative and Mt ate Assi'inhbrs ruul ,4 < a'nnA 
nresidci! over *ie tlu; king liiinseli 

.■\e.C('iding to the constitution oi IP's 
Albania i.i a doinnci'iitie, piii'iiaiiif ntai \ , 
mrlc'jiondeni nionaroliv, vvitliont anv sftii 
religion and wuh only one eloctod (’Uani*' i 
Aloslems form tiic vast inajvu'ity oi ifs 
lahuiiiumts 

The coiistuuiiou ot tho kingdom of ll.-ji/ 
in Arabia prnvules for tho setting u]< id 
certain advisory councils, comprising i 
Ijp.gislative Assi'jnbh^ in Alecca, Ilunieipil 
oounc.is in each ol tiie towns of alcjoui ,i ,d 
Jeddu, aud Vilkige and 'jh’hai ceniu iK 
llumiighout tlie prev iiuies. 

The goviuninent ol tfie liri'ediltrv 
nionarchv of ikg’vpt is i'cni'es(‘nt.,’i.i\ < 
Egyptians i;;,ve eipial l-xgai, eivul .‘okI ;n lipf d 
ngiiL, iiTi 'spec tun 1,1 race, laiignagi- or religion 
Ijibm'tv ol tlie ii’idividuid ami ol S'elignnis 
behid IS gaaraiiteed, and conipii'siuv 
cleuieutury education is ('slablishml im botb 
-se.xes free in Uiivornniont schools .ill povveis 
emanate ii'om the nation 

The Mandated Territories of Ptviia and 
Lebaovm are ropiibiics. 

The ilrganie Law of Iraq provides foi a 
limited .monarchy and a responsible goveinnient 
The legislative hoiix'- consists ot u smiate oi 
20 uommated ‘eider statesman,’ and the 
Lower House of 88 elected depatios, 

Bashkir, Tartar, Kirghiz and Dagestan are 
autonomous repubt cs Bokhara ai d K a 
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dU- socialist lepablics. Tarkraeuistati, 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan are socialist so^^iet 
lepublics. Azerbipjau is also a socialist 
SOI let republic 

I mention these facts to shuw that la 
most of the couatnes of which Moslems 
form the bulk of the popnlation The system 
of government is more or less democratic. 
My object is merely to remove the wrrfft^ 
impression that Moslem mentality everywhere 
or generally favours despotism. Its exact 
opposite would appear to be true. 

As regards the Sikhs, the lata l)r Leitner 
wrote in his liidir/enous Elements of Self- 
goi ernment of Indm, that ‘All their affairs, 
secular and spiritual — were regulated at the 
four great ‘Takht’s — literally Boards, Platforms 
01 Thiones — of Akhalghar, Anandpur, Pataa, 
Old fibchalnagar, where every Sikh, great or 
siuall, had a voice. 

As the rulers of the Indian States are 
either Hindus or Moslems or Sikhs, I hope 
the facts I have mentioned will cnavmce them 
that, if they gave their subjects responsible 
government and if they governed according 
to more or less democratic constitutions, that 
would be, not again.st, but entirely in accord 
with Hindu, Muslim and Sikh political 
tradition and sentiment. 

I do not, of course, assume that it is the 
wieng belief that Indian political traditions 
and sentiment favour autocracy which has 
stood in the way of most of our princes 
giving responsible and representative govern- 
ment to their people. I gladly recognize that 
in a few states the rudiments of representative 
government exist and their rulers probably 
aie thinking of developing them further. But 
m the vast majority of states .reluctance to 
part with irresponsible power is the chief, if 
not the only, obstacle to the introduction of 
fice representative institutions. It would be 
good if their rulers understood that representa- 
hie government and the reign of law would 
be good both for themselves and their 
subjects. 

I have shown in previous portions of my 
speech that, in the modern civilized world, 
republics of some kind or other and 
constitutional or limited monarchies with 
more or less democratic oonstitutihns are the 
order of the day. It is true that democracy 
has not yet fulfilled all the expectations of its 
advocates. But it is equally undeniable that, 
in spite of a certain amount of evil, democracy 
has produced greater good than autocracy. 
And even dictators have ruled and are 


ruling, not in their own right as autoorato, 
but, professedly at least, in the name of the 
people. So democracy is bound to win. The 
latest tnuraoh of the popular will has been 
in Spam. Those rulers of the Indian States 
who are wedded to autocratic ideas should 
take the lesson of history to heart. 1 am not m 
lover vrith the violent methods of Bolsheviks or 
of Communists. I condemu them. But I am 
convinced that the best means of staving off 
tbe inroads of Bolshevism or communism into 
any country or state is to promote public 
good and concede civic and political rights 
to as great an e.xtent as those "isms” claim 
to do. 

By far the larger section, the autocratic 
section, of the Indian Princes depend on the 
British Power for the maintenance of their 
autocracy. And among the various motives 
which may have prompted British political 
officers m India to safe-guard autocracy in the 
states, the principal ones were perhaps to use 
the states as a foil to set off the comparative 
excellence of British Indian rule by contrast 
and also to use the states for fighting Indian 
Nationalism, if need be. But, if India, or at 
least British ludia, obtains self-rule by being 
rid of British domination, it would not be 
necessary to put the Indian States to either of 
the above uses. 

But supposing things I’emain as they ai’e, 
no earthly power is strong enough to resist 
the Time-spirit. It can and will make itself 
felt in India, as it has done in other parts 
of the world. Newspapers or no newspapers, 
thought-waves will travel and knock against 
the bulwarks of medievalism, feudalism and 
antocracy with irresistible force. 

The Indian Princes set much store by 
their Treaties. But they may rest assured 
that, just as other peoples of tbe world have 
obtained their rights iu spite of treaties, so 
will the Indian States’ people. 

Most Princes do not, in practice, appear 
to bear in mind that some of their treaties 
contain express provisions laying on them 
the obligatiou of continued good government 
of their states with a view to the promotion 
of the happiness and welfare of their people 
Such provisions are to be found, for example, 
in the treaties with Travancore, Patiala, Kolha- 
pur, Pratapgadh, Rampur, Kueh Behar, Jhind, 
Kapurthala, Nabha, Ajaigarh, Bejawar, 
Bilaspur, Cbamba, Charkari, Ghatarpur, 
Pandkote and Mandi. These^ provisions _ m 
the case of most states have hitherto remained 
useless, because the Paramount Power has 
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ot d scl irj; d K’ d U to tie stiite i 
nad t'aeie is «o otuer saaction to coinool 
the princes to govera v/eil e'cccpfe pre>sa;'e 
exerted by that Power , iis it lias 'iiade the 
application of the tirae-honoin'ed remedy of 
rebellion on their part im practicable. Apart 
from eii^proas provisions iu treatit'.s. British 
viceroys <xud other British stato.snmn, like 
Lord Satisbiu’y, Lord B'erthbrook', L'H’d 
Curzoa, Lord Keading, etc, have aiitho- 
xitatively statod on variou-'i occa.siuus tiiat 
to insure good government in the Ttuioui 
States \s one ol th^ irapUcations of Dritisi' 
pararaivantcy. 

The urgency of tlic attniuineut '■‘t live 
citizensbip by ' the people nf the Indimi 
States has become plainer thiin before owing 
to the rocog'uiticn given to fedevalisn in 
the Indian lioRnd Table Conference it j.'x 
not DPcosstuy herR to cUsouss tiic coin;KiKitivc 
merits oi i'eddval aud mntniT .sv^tcias of 
government. In the present coiulition of 
India, it is O'dv by a iVih'rntion ot the 
provinces and states of India on a deiimci'aUc 
basis titat the niu'le ot India can !•« tnadc 
free. 

It is to bo r&gxoBcrl tint at ei'ery -iti'in 
leading direotly ot indirectly to the fedonil 
idea, the existence of the (>eoplc- nf the 
Indian states ius been almost eutiroly (gmircvh 
It 13 uot iiccessiiry at this stage to criticize 
the peraonuel, terms of reference, cuueliisions 
and the like of the Butler Goaimitteo, But 
it must be stated that it xvas a wrena aud 
an injustice to the people of the states that 
they were not albnved ro give cvideKct* 
before that Cormnitlce Then, again, though 
some nf the Priaces and somo oi tluir 
niticers were invited to attend tf,e Kound 
Table Oonfereuce, the people uf rhe BiatC' 
were aimo.st entn'cly igunred This injustice 
f*fm yet be remociieul. Ten years ago the 
total population of ths .S{i;tss was 7'J millions 
in round numhrrs Now peiiwj'S tim tigurf- 
stands at f^O raillions, Tins i.v fcivicc the 
population of hruuce, twice rhe populatinu 
of Italy, almost twice tiic population of 
(Treat Britain and Northern Ireland and 
thirty per cent move tliau tiie population 
of G-ermauy Not to ailon- such a large 
popuktioa any voice iu shaping its destitiios 
IS a very grave injustice of aa unheard of 
character lu this twentieth century of tlie 
Christian era 

Some Princes have put forward the claim 
that they are the represeutatives of their 
people. There may be, and I believe there 


aic, y very tew ITiucos u'h-' mv catitiPri fo 
their beneticencf and tir-uMlonocnitio teuiin 
to speak fni’ thoir {'uopf' Hut 'wcu tiiw 
ouunot bo tniien to ;>/■ reprosootatives ot 
tliou' people Th« commg of the 'Labo”! 
Party into pywov iu HrA;:i!i 'vas y vavoiutii' i 
TlicVoya) i'oii.se ol Britain, with tins .Majtwrv 
iCiug (ieorge V at its nead, !uis thAvoughlv 
adapted itself to thm radio.d rlinngo But 
rvon .siteii power'd adaptatiou on '■'m pail 
of [’('VTlly poubi nuc rccunciU' the Brit:.-.' 
peuplo to .my attempt to deprive them of 
file 'right of cli,.osiii„ their own rrpro.scutii- 
tire^; froui atnong themselves. )f such ;ai 
atiempt uere made The British king is 
British by hii'fh ; Engli.sh J.s iii.s niothei- 
toiigiio, Ltp that of iw suhi&ots ; like nuK.t 
of them lu* h a Chrisriaii ; mul ho coiuonus 
to th'* popni.u' wi!i ami uinke.s tlie peoijle's 
rouu the solo object of hk public activities. 
Vet iw doe.s not aiTOgaiVi to huimulf fim 
{lO.sition of iho j'cpi'tfscntiitive uf lus peojilo, 

lad our Indhm Prmco.y whoso sufim-ain King 
licorgc i.y b'Ui'n from his oxinuplo. 

Aii t)m proolom.s of u b-'dfji'.ited Imba 
ciiiinnt 1)0 di.scusscd hero. Bull 1 wisiili .idvorf 
to a few 

The Princes ami their oiheers \v!m 
pnes’Ciited then view at tiic Hoimd Tai>lt> 
Crmfertiuoc, hare- made tt pkiin iliat they 
ivaiit to cuter TVdoi'utcd Tiidia with a!! thoir 
autocracy mraat.iined as at pvesi'nii so far 
iis the iiitsrual affairs nt their stitc.s uro 
couccHicd Tu nn.y Cast', tiiey ’'vaut cainjdc'.o 
fi'eodom to change or not S.o chango tlu- 
form of goverament of their stales, if most 
of the States be goveiattl, ;u .it present, 
according io the will of the rulci, oud il, 
as i'S hoped for, the jit’ovuicos havu- .t mhuo- 
wbut dcmocraiic con.stil.utioii wii'i cloctcd 
(pgislnturo.-. (hen FeebuMted India vrill presen'' 
tlK' .strange spcctacio vd uii aswemhhjgi' rl' 
parts di.s.similar and (.i[)iio!'ito iu stuic-ture. 
Tbu’ is uot the I'lisi witli any other ioderarimi 
at the pro.scnt day 

.k notable feature of sonu* ol the import- 
ant exi.sting federal constitnlimus ^ :s i, 
declaration Isvmg down in goaouil 
the form of guveniiuwit to tie adopted ^ h\ 
the stated foruimg jiart? of the fedoratiuii 
For e.’ianjple, tbo constitution of tlie Lnited 
States ot .kmcricu coataina a provisuni 
guaranteeing to every State oi the Uniou 
a republican form of gorevaraent _ Simihiriy, 
according to the term.s of the Swiss Federal 
Coustitutioa. the Oantoas are reqaired h- 
demaad from the Federated State its guarantee 
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1:11611’ constilution. This guarantee must 
Oe given provided, among other things, they 
ensU'Xe the eK.ercise of political nghts 
according to republican forms, representa- 
dn e or demoeratic Likewise, the new German 
constitution provides that each state con- 
stituting the -republic must have a republican 
constitution. 

The reason for such provisions is ijuite 
plain. To make the working of a federal 
fiysteiu smooth, nay, even tolerably practi- 
cable, its constituent parts must not contain 
discordant elements, having different political 
ideals and -therefoie pulling in different 
(1 lections. In a federated India the provinces 
are to have a more or loss advanced form 
oi representauvf- govern raent Such should 
rl 1 be the form of govornment ia the States. 
Ii fheir rulers cannot make this change all 
ac once, let them take time and do it in the 
-’jirse of, say, six or nine years, or five nr 
ton years, ilore time cannot be necessary. 

S'i-iinikritv of forms of goverunjent m the 
«tates and t-he pi'ovinoc.s is rot demanded fur 
tiie sake of artistic symraetiy or of merely 
following’- the Amerioiin. the (fwiss or the 
{TC'-iuai! precedent, though it is obvious 
i ,t tlieie must -be political wisdom ia 
*■ IP provisions made by peoples who 'nave 
' oea .scdf-goveraiag for a long time 

llien such t. Jit'hard as Jjord Ti'iutcr- 
to-u iias wrilts.ri m the Forimgliihj 
Jiividi that tlio Indian «rat3s should be 
democratized to some e.xtent at least 1 have 
aheady shown from more than one point of 
' lew why the Stftcs’ people should have 
free representative institutions in their 
interest. But it is necessary in the interests 
ui the provinces ahu that tiie states people 
should have citizens' rights. [ cannot here 
dwell on all the reasons for making this 
observation Let me state one. 

Though the decisions accented by the 
Bound Table Couference and its 8ub- 
1 oininitiees are stated in the Report to be 
P’ ovisional, British public opinion seems to 
t eat tbf'in as settled facts It is likely, 
therefore, that some of them will reniam 
unaltered. Here is one. The Fedeiai 
Structure Sub-Couiraittee recommouded and 
the conference approved of the recom- 
mendation that "Tlinisters siiould not be 
compelled to resign save in the event of a 
vote of ao confidence passed by a majority 
of at least two-thirds efi the two Chambers 
fitting together.'’ 

Nov the Fri es 'ave Jenended on 


behalt of their states a certain proportion of 
the seats in the Federal Legislature. They 
may not get all that they want. But it is 
probable that, on the combined basis of the 
area and the population of the states, they 
will get not less than one-third of the seats — 
particularly if Burma be separated from India. 
.\iid tiie princes have also demanded, that 
the members representing the states in the 
Legislature should be their (the Princes’) 
nonimees Bow the nominees of autocrats 
will naturally have a mandate to support the 
British bureaucracy on the tacic understand- 
ing that the bureaucracy will not interfere 
with the autocratic ways of the princes 
Thus a Ilinistrv vv-hieh is favoured by tne 
bureaucracy and the piinces will be sure 
or the support of at least one-third of the 
nienibeis of the Federal Legislature. Out 
nr the roinnnmg two-thirds, the European 
group and some narroivlv selfish Indian 
members also may be expected to support 
such a ministry. Hence, it would be difficult 
ic. drive such a ministry cat of po-wer. 

A-part from the question of dismissing 
mmistries, so many safe-guards and xesei- 
vatious have been proposed and tlie Governor- 
fteneral has been proposed to be invested 
with such special and emergency powers to 
carry on the work of government, not only- 
in the reserved but in uon-reserved spheres 
aisc. tliat, without the help of States’ member^, 
elected by their people, it would be extremely 
difficult to make the Federal Assembly 
anything but useless for the common weal 
or anything but a tool in the hands of 
Indian autocrats and British bureaucrats 
There is also the risk oi the constitution 
retrogresshig under combined bureaucratic 
and autocratic inttuence, instead of evolving 
along jirogressive lines. 

I urge, thei'efore, that the constitution 
of the States should be like that of the 
Pioviiices, if not immediately, in any case 
in the course of a definitely fixed short 
period. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to 
examine the raotiYes of the Princes in 
proposing a Federal constitution for India 
Xor is it necessary for me here to ascertain 
whether any sacrifice on their part is 
involved m their agreeing to form part of 
the Fedeiation, Let them have all the credit 
they want and have been given. Some of 
them have declared that they have every 
sympathy with the political aspirations of 
the pe pic of Bnt‘«h India Some princes 
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fiindoubtedly have such sympathy, and are 
entitled to praise for the same Let them 
have that, too “We arc not concerned to 
take away an iota from anybody's due mepd 
of praise. Our concern here is to safe-guard 
and promote the interests of the people. 
There is no necessary antagonism between 
the good of the rulers and that of the people 
If the Princes are working in the interests 
of a Federated India, we earnestly request 
them to complete their beneficent activities 
by conferring on their subjects the boon of 
responsible government and by guaranteeiiig 
to them the fundaroental rights of citizens. 

It has been said by a Prince, acting 
informally as it were as the spokesman of 
bis brethren, that tlie States had agreed to 
form part of an Indian Federation on the 
condition that there was to be responsibilitr 
in the centre May not the people of 
British India, in their turn, be penuiftod 
to make the stipulation that they 
could agree to such a federation only 
if the princes gave responsible govern- 
ment to their people V It cannot be a logical 
and consistent proposition that the Federal 
Ooverument of India should be rospansilde, 
among others, to the Princes or their 
nominees sitting in the Federal Asseniiily, 
but that the Princes themselves, within 
their States, should be responsible to 
nobody. The Federal novernment cannot 
logically and justly be asked to be responsilde 
to those who are themselves to be irres- 
ponsible in their “domestic concerns.''' 

If by the constitution of Federated India 
the people of the [ndian States are not given 
the same brand of citizenship as the people 
of British India, if the former are given an 
inferior political status, it would he the 
duty of the latter not to touch .such a 
constitution. 

The governments of hntli the Provinces 
and the States must he responsible to th?ir 
people through their elected representatives 
in council assembled. That is an implication 
of democracy. The constitution of Federated 
India, in order that it may actively promote 
the welfare of Qnited India, must be based 
on a democratic foundation That requires, 
among other things, a declaratian of funda- 
mental rights. The constitutions of the more 
important among the independent countries 
old and new, which have written constitutions 
safe-guard the rights and liberties of their 
e t’zens by such declarahon of fundamenta' 
rights The Indian National Congress as 


repeatedly asked for suc'n a declaration os 
part oi its scheme uf reform. The authors 
of the Nehru Report iiicludod in it such a 
list of fundamental rights, Dewan Baliadui 
Ramachnndra Rao, one of tlie member.s of the 
Ti. T. 0., presented before it an able 
memorandum on the subject Sir Jlirzi 
Muhammad Isiiiatl, Dewau of Iifv.sore. th^ 
reprosentativo of that State in the Conference 
in his sclscnio of a feder.itvd Indi'q admitted 
the desirabilitv of includina such a provision 
in the Indian Constitution. But nothing 
further was done in the Couference. It is oi 
vital importance that whr-n the Fedei li 
Structure Snh-Comraittee and the Round 
Table Conference us a whole meet next, tlie 
utmost attention slmuld bi-i given to tbis 
subject in order thal the fuiKlaniental rights 
and liberties of tlio people of both the 
Provinces and the States may bo saff -guarded 
by including t!u-’ requisite provision lu the 
future nonstituLiop. 

In the memorandura which was prosentod 
on behftll nt the Indian States' People s 
Cmitorenco to the Working Onmniittoe of tl ' 
Oougre.ss three mouths ago, it \mi.s stronglv 
urged, 

i]i That parainounlcv shonlil not iio dividtd 
and that it .siioukl iiltmiately vest in the eenti il 
federal auvernmenr ; 

kj' That paratnoimlev may, if tlionglU iieces- 
f.ny. ho 1 Deluded ui the reserved subjects duiiru 
the transition period , 

(3 1 That durina this transition perinel, th 
rrmees should so adjust their governments a-, to 
establish responsive govevmuent m the states and 
undertake to bring about progressive realization ot 
the same ; 

(4) That the states should i'e aclmitti'd into tie 
federation, only on veadltion, tbut the .st.uidaid nt 
government in llieui is oi the sauio tvpeas pi-pvail- 
ing in those of Britisli Indian units , 

(5) That thus condition alone will approviunt 

tlie stat,''s to tlie lirifi.sb Indian ?rovmi-i-.s lud 
would «i>velerat? the cruvth of united India : tluu 
tills condition ah mi- iMiukl enlarge l!ie numlMU iit 
teileral aubiect.s and eoiasequentlv _ diniini.sli tlie 
niunljgr ot provincial subjects, and tliis pruci'ss aloip 
\v‘" die Tull deveUnmieat of a ua! 

A . . ' 

(0) lliai tile stales sliou'd be repi'esentril in th'* 
federation only through the idecded eciJi'esoulatr s 
of the peojile and that the nommoos of (he L’rim 
should on no account be perniittcd to sit in aiu 
House ot tlie Federal Logislature 

iTl That federal laws relatiog to federal subjfxts 
must directly be ojierative m the states and that 
administration of {ederal subjects must be esitni,'.tt‘fi 
to the federal exeeniive and that any violation ot 
federal laws or any vagaries in the administration 
of federal subjects comuiitted within the limits ot 
the Indian states must be cognizable by the fedeial 
supreme Court 

P That until respons ble goveni ent 
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esidUhshed ie the states and until an independent 
! nai Clary uomes mto existence and ’until the rale 
ot la-w prevails in the states, the iudioiary in the 
states must be linked to the federal supreme court ; 

(9) That the declaration of fundamental rights 
of the people must be embodied m the federal 
constitution and these rights must be guaranteed 
to the btates’ people and the inEriagement of the 
same must be cognizable by the federal supreme 
court ; 

(10) That the people of the States must be 
enabled to send their representatives to participate 
in the future conference convened for shaping the 
Indian eonstitution. 

These demands are all worthy of support 

What the motives of the Princes are for 
maintaining that their treaties were entered 
into with the Crown of Great Britain and 
for insisting that, even after a United India 
nas gat a federal constitution, they must 
have direct relations with the British Crown 
through his Yiceroy, I need not examine. 
Not being a lawyer myaelf, I cannot 
pronounce any opinion of my own on the 
matter. But I have read the opinions of 
some eminent Indian lawyers on the subject 
Among them I quote the following from Sir 
Sivaswarny Aiyer's learned and thoughtful 
work on Indian Constituhonal F/'oblem^. : 

‘As regards the question with whom the Indian 
piinces have enteied into treaties, it is not correct 
to say tiiat the treaties were entered into with the 
El own irrespective of the sovereignty of British 

India the Crown acted not in a personal 

capacity or in the capacity of sovereign of England 
but in the capacity of ruler of British India - The 
treaties impose oiiligations on the rulers for the 
time being of the Indian States m favour of the 
authorities for the time ijeiug in chaige of the 
Government of India the (Goverament of India) 
Act contemplates fee existence of political relations 
botween the executive govermnent of India end the 
Indian States. _ The executive government of 
British India is fullv empowered to transact 
business with the Indian Stales One provision 
wliich clinches tlie matter beyond doubt is the 
piovision ms 20. cl. 2. according to which the 
ipvenuea of India mciude all tributes in respect 
ot any Territories wmcb would have bfeii receivable 
bv or in the name of. the East Iiid’a Companjn 
it the Govermnent of India Act of 18o3 had not 
oeen pissed. There is surely no clearer proof .. 
ot the nexus with_ the Government of India than 
the payment of tribute to the credit ot the revenues 

of India Tiie contention that the sovereign 

ot a country who enters into a treaty does .so on 
his per.sonaJ capacity and not as the sovereign of 
tlial country is too absurd to be maintained in the 

twentieth oentur'- The matters governed 

r the treaty relate to persons and things in India 
and arise out of the relations of the princes with 
the sovereign of British India, and it would be an 
unthinkable eonstuutionrd absurdity _ that fee right to 
enforce the treaties should vest not in the authorities 
'for fe' time bein'^ c’lm^ed wife fee ad-n‘a'K''"at-on 
of India, but n o ue other authontv 


The opinion of the great Indian lawyer 
expressed in this passage appears to us 
laymen to be quite sound. The Indian States' 
tributes referred to by him continue to be 
paid to the Government of India. 

It has been asserted by more than one 
Maharaja: '‘We and onr people will not 
tolerate for an instant British-Indiau dicta- 
tion.” But nobody wants to bring the 
Princes and the States’ people under the 
authority of the Provinces Pederatiou means 
that the States and the Provinces are in some 
matters of common interest to obey the 
authority of the whole of which they them- 
selves are to be parts. It is quite easy to 
understand the humiliation of being dictated 
to. But those persons who have had to tolerate 
the dictation of foreign political officers 
might have saved themselves the trouble of 
assuming airs of superiority in relation to 
their own countrymen 

IiNhatever the Princes think, we the 
common people of India feel a pride m 
saluting our Motherland which we do not 
and cannot fee! in being compelled to salute 
even the greatest of foreign countries because 
of its armed might. 

One of the gravest complaints against tie 
Indian Princes generally is that far too much 
of the revenues of their states is spent for 
the upkeep of their household and their 
personal pleasures The states are not their 
personal property, Even private individuals 
who .spend too much of their personal 
incomes for self-giatification and too little 
for t'le common good are blamed for falling 
below the ordinary human ideal of conduct 
The Princes are, therefor?, expected to cut 
down their personal and household expendi- 
ture .and spend much more on what aie 
known in the Provinces as uation-buildiug 
departments, eg., education. The British 
sovereign'.s civil list, that is, the sums 
assigned for the expenses of the sovereign 
and the royal household, ought to be 
instruelive to our Prmees The total amount 
of the British King's civil list is £ 576,000 
and the total oidinarv British revenue for 
1939-30 was -ETd-t, 188,718. So the King 

and his liousehold get about 08 per cent 
for eight per ten thousand) of the Britisn 
revenues The actual amount of the British 

civil list 111 lodian money at the present 
rate of exchange is Es. 76,80,000. I am 
sorry I do not have before me the adminis- 
tration reports of all the Indian States wh cii 
prmt ten Perhnps ost of them shua 
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the lig'iit of day, Ibeiviore, it mil not ho 
proper for me to mention the namesi of the 
t’^o nryf^feseivo states whose latest I'pports 
are before me nnu from whicli I siudl tatc* 
tl'.e hsures for comparison '.vitii the Rribsli 
ciwl lisp 

la one state nf niiieh ttio total ri venuo 
receipts for thp j'ear was only Jalclis, 
the expenses ot the royw! ’honseiiold amonnt- 
ed tp Rs, 2ff, (10,009 This works out at a 
little less than 12 per cent of tl:e total 
reventres In j.potlier sfutc tne total 'irdinary 
reoejptfl anioniit to JI-. 247,29,000 and the 
palace o\i>cnsf*s to Us. KS.OT.COO, m 

0. :>4 per cent nf the total invenucK. Thm 
Litf'er strti; spends 20.12 per cone cf the 
rereatieN on edueatien Therofoiv, its palace 
oxpi-n<litnre jinist re Oiinsblpjnd inoflm’atf, 
thoaph ^ comiinratively pot as moihwat.' as 
that of titp Ifrilis!) iMyal licnsclold tR 
'.'0(1! so, 0 1 aec' nnt ci iho i!iun<Msr revenne 
voci'ipts oj ti.ral Ibitaiii, its c.r ji Ksf ip-pfai-s 
1 ei'v small in ifro’jjcrtu'ii, fhit conenioi jnp 
tlint hnjoiU'.' is the bead of liu. larprwt. 

t.n-llpnp Kinpii't, tn^' aetiud amonnl assicin'd 
tor tiu' oxpf iiditnre of hU h.n;sf>ho!d tuinp 
ho cons'.iho'ed \ery n'lidovafo (onipaied with 
even the anmunt. spent, for sjm p.'ii.-c'c nf the 
hjsf-moptinncd ',2' the two Indinn .Sintrs, wldi;. 
;p‘(‘ _ v'c-ry sn'inU in conip'.'.Ti.oon with {.lio 
ifritisii ^Jjippiiv, Xim'.e, mj I have said, ore 
progrcajive •'fates. 'i'h£3’o are .'■iates whovo 
the Pnnees spend move on tiioir .stables, liioiv 
e^iU’tiees and then' konnol.i than for the rdiuwt’ion 
cf their snhjecfs. There aie Pnnceswho are 
aliegted to be in tJm habit of SEiiUjip'ang' some 
cd their personal expensrs into some lifnd.s 
of public evpcmditare. 

"H Inatevov of.lmr tliinps mi! ]b'incr< may 
or nifiy not oare for, T am sin'o they would 
bu jncased it the income of their .states 
increasod. Tiiat inci'caso would dnpc'iid on 
better develojimont and uviliaifimi vl the 
natural rp.sniia’ccs cl’ tlimr stntc.s. iSanh 
(ievelopmcut and ntibr,.itKm wtnihl Uc possible 
if only tlioir subjects prew more Imattby, 
and received atiec|u,ato j^emoraJ, vocational 
and technical Ovlueation vS' the ri£;ht kind- 
it must oJso bo evident that the increased 
production of wealth in their temtories 
■would depend,_ Uut only on thp increased 
physical working cajaadty, knowlodfce imd 
skiil or the people, but aiso on the increase 
in the labour force and iu the dii'cctiag: fovco 
available in theix temtoi’ies. Is other words 
there 'W'.'iuld be greater wealth if the health 
cenddiems were better, faedities tor the 


right kind of rdueation were inorca&eti mul 
the number of capable workers uiciwased 
by iho increase of ijupulation. ihicliy, iheu 
must be bottcr workers and more workeis 
The impruvomeut 7 havo ui view w“nuid 
b{*neiit both the peoph* ;md tlie pn'Kce.s, .U 
pivs.'ut large luuiibei's uf tstatrs’ .subjects’ 
is.ijouvn t.r perniaaeutlv settio m British Itidii 
and grow' v. ealthv tiieve, showing that Ihe-v 
have enterpris.:- aiul brains Those eau be 
equally utilmcti for developing ilie resources 
ot tile legmim where tiiev were lioru or havt 
their tnicevtval iioire.s. 

Sunt' j'Paple m;iy tiiuik tlmt. in speaking 
ot tlie ueeii or inerea.svJ population tor ihe 
SlaU-.', J am overlooking the danger of over- 
popuiatKin. 1 aiu not Tlie. average den.sity 
of popedatmn in Bnissli Indra is 22b persors.s 
j>er sqiuiri' nule, aail lu ttie sU!te.s only 101 
per .sqoau lUile. Tiie only vegnum .a tin* 
stau-.s wh'C'ii can be said to im densfiy 
[nipai.ited are Ru’ Tii.uli'as .w i a r.('S .'Agency, witii 
bli p* i'sori.s TO the sijujue mile hither 

I are spar.sely j'upidatcd. liuw sparsely. 
Will i'i'v.ni t.jie tact that the total area 

>>f Tii,0,;2 '.iiuiiii' null's tu the states has 
Tl.H.'JlI.lfsT in!i!i'.iitai!t-, whereah the total urmi 
uf sijiuu'o miles (iJ the Froviuoew ims 

24” (i0'i.2!'2. inli.'ihhaals. That; is to say, the 
niwa of iii-iji.u, India is about '50 por cent 
iiune Thun that uf the states, but the popula- 
tu'u of ti>e tenuer is more than rhioo tunes 
tiir.r of liie latter 

This ditt'cj'cuco ■will appear still more 
.striking il' we leave Bnrmu out of Djitish 
India. TJien the aieii of i3i-itish India 
will be fsiiO.oba square miles and the 
population 232,791,101, as corcjiared witii the 
area of 711,032 square niiie.s (T ludiiiu 
India with a popiiiation of 7l,93.'),l^'i7, 
lauiving out ijuriua, the den.sfty e>f nnpiiiii.tioi) 
nl British Iisdiit is 271 p('r square miJu. 
a.s t'uuipsrsii with 101 per sfittare muo of 
the Iii'ban STaies, 

ft may !y tlmt Briti.sli India contains ;i 
huger pToporliou ot cultivable -aail fertile laud 
than the Indian .states. It may also bo that 
the ProvjiTcos are comparatively richer ui 
miiierai re.suu3'cos tiiat the states. Exact 
data are cot avaiklile for arriving at a 
deiimte conclusiori on these nointe. ' It iius 
also to be borne iu mind than the best 
harbours and the largest mimber of harbours 
belong to British India, gi'ung it facilities 
for marituuo commerce which the states, 
mostly inland, do not possess, But niating 
every alioivaoce for tii© superior advantages. 
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,i SU« ed to b osse ed b) Br .s . ladia 
n ]} tne DQ-ve niejtioaed respects, they do 
jot appear to me to be such as ro account 
entirely for the immense differe'nee between 
British India und ladiaa India in tieasitv of 
population. It seems to ^ me that other 
causes mast hare been a£ work lor 
appreciable length ot tiras to produce such 
difterence. These cnases may relate to utilisa- 
tion of the resources of the regions , nutn- 
iioa ; sanitation ; iacdities for medical relief : 
cdueatcan , facilities for trade and imncal- 
ture ; the comparative presence or .-ihsenee 
oi tliv, reigu uf lew, persona! libevtj', and 
secLU'ity of life and proporiy . iiidepeoJeace 
of the mdiciary ; and freedrim of speech, 
association and of tiie press ’*v''ital statistics 
for the Indian states as a whole are act 
available, Perhaps a few states are equal to 
British ludia iu edacatvon ami in some other 
mutters, a fewer naav even be superior in 
some respects. But, on the whole, it must be 
admitted to our shame, that at pz’e.seut Indian 
India IS iafericr to British Tadia m ali or 
most of tiie respects 1 have uieutkuiec! 
There is u dwartias of the mind m the Indian 
ctate.s as a whole It has been well said that 
in the uaiveri^e there is nothing greater than 
man and ui man there is xiotliing greater than 
niiad. If Ju any region, only the material 
v?f>lfaie of the people were well looked after 
Luc tiie mind was dwarfed, it would after 
all be like a well-mauaged cattle farm. 
Nothing can compensate for the sfcirnfiog and 
atrophy of the mind oi the people. But it 
cannot be sukI that in Indian India as a 
wi’.ole even the mate^'inl welfare of tiie people 
IS cared lor. 

It gives me pmn ami makes me ashaeied 
to have to point out the delects of the Indian 
states in general because then' ruiers are our 
eountrynaen ; but duty couipob me to do so, 

I !iad a mind to compare some of our 
states with some foreign couutries sirailrtr 
in climate, material resourcws and geogra- 
phical situaticn, ia order to bring iiome to 
niy audience then- dift'ereuce m material and 
tutelieGtiul eonditioii. Bat it is almost 
impossibie to iiiid two countvies in the world 
which arc exactly alike in those respects 
Nevertheiess some comparisons -nav be 
instructive 

Let me take Kasiiiiiii’ and Switzerland. 
Both the countries are niountamous and cold, 
have a healthy elaaute and have no sea- 
coa-st The inteilsctaal aciueveraeuts of 
Switzerland’s greatest sons and lier struggles 


for libertv have made the Swiss famous foi 
all time, Tlmfc fCashmiris are a gifted rac- 
is proved b 3 '- the iateliecfcual saperioxity of 
those of them who luvs settled in tne 
Panjab and the tJuifed Provinces: of Tgi i 
.md Oodh. The Kaslrmrl settlers are lovers 
of frcedeni also, as the polilical activities and 
suffoiings mid sacrifices of tbeir proaiineufc 
men and women testify. Bur what is the 
mtelk-ctuai acbievemeut Simoo-k'^'eruan 

Kasiuniris ? What poiitical wi.sdom and 
heroism have tlie.y disbiityod ? is not th ' 
difference oofiv-jen hoaie-keeping ICashmiiis 
and iLi.shmun settlers due to the differont 
political Guuditioas under whicn they live 
In the ivhole of [Inited India Kasitmir 
oecupies the lowest place in point of literacy. 
It has considerable mineral resource,?, which 
liavc not vet been fuiiv sun eved eveu. 

The area of Sivitzerland ia id/MO .sqmu'o 
uuiM. and the populatiou. over forty ]..k:hs. 
The v-'v^nue iti 1929 was 113,180,000 (Ks. 
11,07,33,323). Kashmir iuis an area of 8l,2.oS 
square iiiiica (more than five tunes that of 
Switzeriaud) and a population of 3->,20,d8S 
(loss than that of Switzerland!, Toe revenue 
of Kashmir in 192T-2S was Ks. 2,39,00,000, 
cv about one-seveath of that of B'^itzerlaad. 

Like Hyderabad iu India, Czeoboslovakia 
in Europe is an inland iSfcute. Both these 
countries sre rich in raiaeral resouraes. 
But in Hyderabad all these have not yetheeu 
successfully developed. Buth iiiiv'e in on ii tain') as. 
pictuvc-sque anti wooded iiacts, a.i well aa 
well watered fertile soil in plenty. Hyderabad 
has an area of ,82,698 sqaare miles and u 
populstiou of 1,24.71,770. In 1928-29 Its 
revenue was estinuited to be R-. 7H3 lakhs. 
In point uf utirac.y. m the v.'hole ot Indui 
it ij shgiitly superioi only to Ka':bmir. Tlie 
area of Czechoslovakia i.s 04,207 sq. ni — 
ujuoh less tluin that of Hyderabad, but the 
popuhitiou is greater, namely, 1,36,13.173 in 
1921. The revenue of Czechoslovakia ia uC 
least eighty crores of I'upees. The peopK of 
that republic are Ingbl:: educated There 
are practically no liLtsrates. 

Czechoslovakia has produced many meu 
distinguished tor afcutesmsDsbiD. heroisai and 
intellectual aeiiiavemcnt. In Hyderabad, the 
bulk of the inhabitants are Telugu-speakmg, 
JIarathi-spe.tkiug and Kaoarese-speakmg. In 
modera tiiues, among the speakers of these 
languages iu British India, there have be&a 
luea drstingaished for intellectuality, states- 
maaship and heroic sfrnggles and sacrifioef' 
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lor libei'ty Whcr? are siieli men ia 
Hyderabad nviiong' Iheu' iiiigujstio kindivd ? 

]{ would be tedious for j'on to hs’(,en to 
similar couipaiUfion-: tii the case of our 
Siiiallfm states. So J stop. 

J I'.avo retemM to tro'idorn ot s])ecioh and 
tuGoting and ft'ecdom of tlm pre.'S ns ueruf-pary 
for raateruil and intelk-'etual projjcess. Theso 
are in modern times arnciifr the fundanmatal 
rights ot mviliaed peoples. [Tniorhinately, 
generally speaking these du not exist in 
our '.itate.s Sforoover, there is nothing tc. 
prerent any state’s subject bidug bundled out 
of it at any time without any trial or charge 
lu civilized couutrios the Press exists not 
merely lor 'veatilatiug grievances and expo&- 
mg acts of injustice and lyramiy. U e.xists 
for remedying social aimses also, and lor 
tile dihseraiuation of useful mtoriyiution 
relating to all subjects. It Is an educative 
agency Hence its growth ought to he 
encouvuged in all our states ; but unhappily 
that IS not the east'. Most states have an 
ucwbpnpers Jit all. 

From the iaot that there arc many nmr.s- 
papersj ic British India imd few in Indian 
India, some people may hastily cuuclnde that 
newspapers are necessary only when a 
country is under foieigii subjection That 
assumes that newspapers exist only for 
writing ^ against the evils of foreign rule 
But taking it for arunted that criiicijiing the 
gevernmeut aud its officers is the only or 
main funcaon of newspapers, it must be 
pointed out as a fact of history that indi- 
genous rulers aud guvern meats have been 
also to blame, Timt ns the reason why there 
have been revciiutions even in countiues ruled 
by kings belonging to tiie same race as the 
peoples of tiioBO countnes. 

Our states are ruled by persons who are 
Indians, But iheir goveriiroents are not 
perfect. In fact, thcie is believed to be 
misrule m the great maiority of them. Henccy 
there ought to be newspapers there in order 
that they may improve. The existence of 
newspajiers and progressive governmeut are 
interrelated as cause aud effect, and nee 
i'’ersa. The more a country is free and well- 
governed, the larger is the number of well- 
conducted newspapers there, and the larger 
IS the number of high-class newspapers ju a 
country the freer and better governed it is 
likely to be. 

_ Hot realising this ti'utb, and eertaiuly also 
being afraid ot criticism and exposure, the 
rulers of the Indian tltates, speaking generally. 


im\o managed nut only lo pimnnt the 
growth of the Piess in their tonitones, .Put 
/■au.' occa‘'imia!ly bammtl tim entry into thuii 
ot .some Indian pnpors publFhcd in Bninh 
India. Timy haifc not slopped there They 
Iiavc got, Dtc {lovnrninent /;£ India to pas-! a 
Pi4ace's Proffiction Act, whuih has made, u 
rathof riskv to criticize the piiblic conduct 
oi u I'uh'v 01 the adminlstratiui! of his state 
(vHiich are cdun synonymous) effectively and 
in dotau, Tiio very idea that the Fnnees 
reiiuirc protection from the pco[dc of Brui.sh 
Indi.i must make the gods laugh Are wt 
such ternbln oppressors ? At the wor.'-t we 
ciiD only use hard words, and hard o-urds 
break no bones. And if the Pnnen.s could 
condescend so far as to entreat the Bovera- 
inent of India to give them protection by 
legislation, why could not they, why cannot 
thov condescend to sue us JU Britisii- Indian 
courts for uffmeos committed by u.s against 
then"! H 

As for their siib]eots, the Prince.s do not 
renuire protection from them ; it is tiie 
people, who require' protoction from those 
firiucos wiio arc oppnrssor.?. 

As some Prinoms hare insisted tiint 
“British .India aud the Indian States an' two 
entirely different entities,” I wondyv whether 
.any criticism of the admiuistralion of any 
Tudian State may not come under the 
aperation of the recent law enacted to 
prevent the creation of hostiJe feelings 
between British India and any toreign state! 

1 shall perhaps be expected to say some- 
thing on the 'recent speech of Sir Manubhai 
Mehta. Hewan of Bikaner. Sir Manubhai is 
not an ignorat man but a well-informed 
state.S(oan. I have not been able, therefore, 
to understand deiinitely why he spoge as ho 
did. 

As he IS a nmmiier of the Round Table 
Coniercncc, ha had every opportnnity to tell 
Ids collcagut'B what ho now says, namely, 
that “the federation likely to be accepted by 
the Indian PruK’L'& would tend mure towards 
confederation for ispeoiiically dedned t-ubjeebs 
of joint iutorest than to 'ivards unity or union,*' 
Sir Mannbbai need not have raised the bogey 
of unity or union Nobody has suggested 
that the states should lose their identity or 
individual existence. As for confederation, 
Webster defines it as “A body of independent 
states more or less perraanently joined 
together for joint action in matters, especially 
in foreign affairs, which affect them in 
common,” Neither the Provinces of British 
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lad 1 nor t e Indna Shte^j bein^ 
adopeoclent J.e.r coiabiaation oaunot be 
Ciilled a confederdtioa. Americans coBsider 
i’ederation and eocrederatica to be thiugs 
ci such opposite chaiactcr that tlie states 
foraiing the federatioa of U. S, A. are 
forbidden to eater into any cunfederation. 

In a eonfedexiition, the component parts 
do not form a new state. The states 
formiog a confederation retain their 
sovereignties pniinpaired. In a federation, 
oil the other hand, the combination of 
the componenr parts resiiits in the forniatiou 
of a new state, in which the sovereignty is 
divided between the eeotral state and its 
compoiiQut parts. That is the kind ot 
.poSiticai organization proposed at the 
Indian Eoiind Table Conference. 

Sir Mauubiiai has further observed that 
'To suggest that the Supreme Tederai 
'Court of the future India ought to 
entertain ^appeals from decrees of the 
iiighc.st iudicuil tribunals of the Indian 
States was to import the incidence of 
complete union where only federation for 
a few scheduled subjects' was contemplated.’' 

It were much to be wished that even an 
appreciable yiiraber of tlie Indian States 
had any properly coustifcated judicial 
tribunals at all. But that is by the by. 
Sir Maiuibbai uadoubtedlj’" knows that it 
cannot be said that no federation in the 
world possesse-s a final court of appeal. 
The Federal Tribunal of Switzerland, for 
exanipie, besides performing other duties, 
acts as a Final Court of Appeal That is 
rightly not considered a breach of the 
sovereignty of the Swiss can tons, wliich 
are the component Imrts of the Swiss federal 
system. The Supreme Court of the U. o A. 
is in many respects a court of appeal. 
Moreover, the Judieiai Committee of the 
Privy Council in Groat Britain has a 
lurisdiction which includes appeals from 
colonial Courts of law. That is not held 
to be an interference with the sovereiguty 
I'f the colonies. In Sir Manubhai's opicioa, 
no doubt, the Indian States are -wf gmeris: 
out surely that does not mean that every- 
thing relating to them must be such as 
never was or is un land or sea or sky, 

I shall have to notice briefly some other 
pa&&age.s m Sir Manubh-'ii’s speech- He 
declares that 

‘To suggest that tiie subjects of Indian States 
would hereafter he the subjects of Federal India, 
and would, aucordingl.y, reriuire a deeJaiution of 

6 


R,„*iiai fuadamental riglite as the saljects ot 
British India, was to ignore altogether tiie natural 
la\rs of allegiance- Indm Princes did not want 
their subjects* to have divided allegiance, as thev 
were anxious to have their internal .sovereignty 
altogether left alone and intact.'’ 

Supposing that, as Sir Manubhai demands, 
the States' people remained the subjects only 
of the Indian .States, would it not even then 
be necessary to guarantee to them such 
elementary rights of civilized men as liberty 
of tlie person, liberty of speech and writing, 
liberty of meeting, liberty of the press, security 
of property, freedom from any kind of 
punishment except after open trial according 
to a duly enacted and promulgated law, and 
the like ? The States’ people have not got 
these rights now, aud, federation or no 
federation, they must have them. Does 
Sir Manubhai desire that the States’ people 
should for ever remain, like slaves, com- 
pletely at the mercy of their rulers ? They 
cannot agree to do so. 

There is a way in which the Princes' 
sovereignty, g/nr/f as it ts, may be preserved 
and the deoiaud ol their people may also 
be met. On a recent occasion H. H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner said with reference 
to the demand for a declaration of the 
fundamental rights of the Indian States’ 
subjects : 

"Ws shall know how and when to adjust oar 
system, to an.v changing condtaona. but we wall 
do it in oar own wsy, iree from external inter- 
terenoe-” 

Let His Highness aud ius brethren at 
once concede to their subjects the element- 
ary rights of citizens voluntarily and 
generously, thus destroying even the possi- 
bility of e-xternal interference in this 
respect. 

What does the Dewan of Bikaner mean 
by the natural law of allegiance b It is a 
curious phrase. Does he mean that there 
is an unalterable law giving to the Princes 
the exclusive rigiit to the loyalty of their 
subjects, like the physical law of gravita- 
tion ? In British India, after the birth of 
a federated India, we shall be loyal both to 
our respective provinces and to India as a 
whole- we shall obey the provincial laws 
as well as the federai laws. We shall be 
the respective citizens of Assam, Bihar, etc.. 
as well as of Federated India. Would it 
be impossible for a particular State's people 
to be .similarly loyal both to that state and 
to Federated India, to obey both that state’s 
laws and Federal laws to be cit sens of that 
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State f Feder ted Ifld a It ui t'»: 
t.,seHCe of a Federation tliat its coiunfinent 
parts part intb some uf thoir pow.r'^ to iiik 
federated whole. If the princes reallr want 
a federatioa lor the whoic of fnhn, how can 
they hare m their States “their internal 
sorereiguty altagether left alone and intact 
Perhaps it is this anxiety of Sir Manuhliai's 
master and his brother princes to ooatinue 
to enjoy their andimimshefl aatocracj' which 
has led the Deivuo, on second thoughts .after 
his return from BlaglanJ, to .speak of ‘cou' 
federation' instead uf fedcratian. 

Sir Manubbai thiukg that “it was only 
in the domain of the joint interest of the 
subjects oi a common couceru, liim defence, 
external relations, railways, customs, post, 
telegraph, caireucy, and exchange that rheir 
subjects would claim to sit ia the Federal 
Legislatures, and contribute their fimiigb} 
towards ths shaping of tho comm.ui policies 
of the country.'' 

It was very good of the speaker to pm- 
pose to allow t!ie States' subjects to sit in 
the Federal Legislature (as noinineos of the 
Princes h) for shaping the cotsmon policies 
of the couatry, and also, t prosumn, far 
making laws relating to federalized ,sub|oote. 
But will not the States' subjects have to be 
loyal to those policies ami laws relating to 
federalized subjects which they ivill help to 
shape and make ? Will not that make tiieir 
allegiance divided ? And is Sir ilanubhai 
quite sure that the federalized subjects will 
not include some over which the states at 
present have entire or paidial jurisdicticm ? 
Will the federalizstiou of these subjects 
leave the internal sovereignty of the Princes 
quite intact ? 

The question has been raised as to who 
should be vested with the residuary powers. 
1 have not the least doubt that th*? Outrai 
or Federal Government should have these 
powers. The U. S. A Federal Govm'niucnt 
has got all residual powers and even many 
provincial power? cosceutratsd in its hands. 
The most vital coocecn of the States and 
the Ptonaces of India should be the 
preservatiDu of the iategrity and freedom 
of Federated India agamst iuternal dissensions 
and secessionist, fissiparous and rebellious 
tendencies, as well as against external 
hostility. Tais alone would make it neces- 
sary for the Federal Govern meat to have 
residuary powers. Such powers are also 
necessary to co-ordinate the legislation and 
adm'mistratiou of the States and Provinces 


unu b aiiiiU'.ib and s.'ttii’ tiispu?.'.? ;:rnini‘r 
them To begin ivdli i..ibl<>ar'; will n”, 
doubt he das.^'flod a? fan'twal ,in<j >’ )a~ted?r.ii 
But in ctmrs'- of tinv' mov .md un.d.mMfiad 
.siilm’cts nmy crop up. Tuo )>c?t urrafigcmcut 
i? tt hiuv 0 pi'ovMon tli.it t;! -.o ;ii%* ti^, 
.'iUtiKiuticailv treated a- vvifi;};i the iurisdic- 
ti'Ui of the federal gnreramont 

It should be The chori-h'>d hijpo of all 
Indiaubi, whatever their statiuii in iite, that 
Itidui wou/(] soon begin her iulrnmagb to 
the goal of imr f.vjnratiun?. At pucli a" time 
the utmost harmony and co-ojsoraGori .should 
be tho rale. .Such being my coaviction, 
criticism has been to me a painfiil duty 
But r hope my cnticissn h.i? not been 
issrely dc,sh'»ctivt'. And [ h ip.’ that wliere 
it has beca dostractrvig my object In'; Imcn to 
remove wh,T.t was injurions, edeto or rotten, 
in order that soincthmg Irnttm', .something' 
move .scrvicciidilt*. any tiikc it^ place 

It is a proud priviitigi' pi Im a woflccr. 
And a Worker is a servant, p is out 
aspiration to lie sm;li .servants o! th- ILitiier- 
larid. Tne gre.ates; among iw, by lu'rcdjtery 
rmilc or by intelinctu'i! and .spiritual stiitura, nr 
both, need Hot bo ashiuui'd of being culled 
sorvaats. Tm> Fope of Uoau- c.xorcisi'N uudisputed 
spiritual .sway over miiliutis upon miiiiuas 
of his co-rcligitmi.sfs all over the world 
And he .styles himself /'//•, Amrom/m La;, 
“Servant of the Servants of God.'' When 
ex-lring Amaimlhih Khau declared himself 
the .servant of his people, hi> earued praise 
by apeakiiig the truth. Gopal Krishna 
Ookhaie founded a society of ttie t5."tva.!its 
of India, himself being the first servant. 
Mahatma Gaudni ooiisidors and calls huimelf 
a semiot of the ppoplra 

Not to spoat of oh'oted kings and 
limited nionarehs of other kinds m uucient 
India, I'VfTi sfi-caJh'd ah.siduti’ iiionarclis 
were, according to ilhnnm .uid tradition, 
expected to .serve tiie people, 'rno wry 

derivatiou of the word roju 

aisiT,” a mjci is no called from keeping the 
people^ contented,” shows the underlying 
idea This is m.ide clearer Hk']] in the liae 
from {vilid,a.sa’s Rnghevamm 

y^iurajTrtrtj^” ‘'f£y hocamc literally a rayu 
from Imviag gratified the people.” Of a 
king of the solar race it is said in the 
same epic : 

ff ^Hfr I 

|0fS3i!l3WS5fF5?% ft W s;fa 
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“Hfl took tas^s from the people for then- 
welfare alone, as tha sun sucks up moisture 
to pour it down a thoiisandfoid." 

That the tin? was the servant of his 
people was sot a iigure of speech is ancient 
India. _ It was a clearly enunciated prlseiple 
of ancient Indian politics. In proof. I need 
quote only one sloJ:a from the SuJiranitisara 
sfSfRT ^ fer; i 
kra-itw ff 


“God has made the king, though master 
in form, the servant of the people, getting 
his wages (sustesaace) in taxes for the 
purpose of continuous protection and 
growth.” 

Let u.s pray to the Lord to maJre all of us 
true children and true servant? of the 
Motherland. 


youth Believes \n Friendship 

Br WALTER BROOKS KOLEY 


“May ail the gods unite our hearts, 

And may the waters tliem en.t\YiQe.” 

—Rig T-edfl 

1 have _ wandered through Indian village after 
Indian village and found friendiiness 
everywhere. There is a youthful curiosity 
which transcend? the natural dislike of a 
foreigner — a foreigner being one who may 
come from, a village only two miles away. 
Even where a smile must take the place of 
any spoken language smiles are returned in 
full nieasui'e. The people of the Indian 
Villages are friendly. And the Indian village 
is India. 

To me this is a most significant factor 
in the growiiDg development of India, If 
such an. attitnde can he mainiahied India will 
learn from the experieuee of other countries 
which have straggled with the problems of 
developing their leadership. And the fact 
of friendship easily found is still a character- 
istic of the stuacge chaotic India we find 
about us. 

Stand with me at the entrance of Howrah 
where the tides oc men go by. The men 
who arc good, the men who are bad; as 
good and as bad as I Howrah us, for niany, 
the entrance to a great city. To many it 
moans the beginning of misery. To still 
others it means a chance to buy iu shops 
like those in Europe or America. To me it 
represents vital, resentful happy, iucoEgnious, 
meaniagful life Eor Howrah .stands at the 
griteway of that great city of the Orient — 
Calcutta. 

Calcutta huddles and crawl? and strangles 


and welcomes with all the vociferousness of 
a clanging, commercial centre. The corners 
of India, the ends of the earth are here; all 
tied up together m a welter of teeming 
haraanjty. Ko pretty pink bows are iu 
evidence. The sight of Vater-bufialo carts 
laden heavily with steel girders, of rickshaw 
men, of smart American fashion.5, of English 
swagger sticks, of ra^aks and njots, of coolies 
and clerks, of scmyans and fakirs give a 
glamorous touch of international colour. The 
call of the last is here. 

The call is a strange mixture of impelling, 
repelling force. The dirt, and dust, and 
smoke, and foul air; the shuffling, surging 
inanity of the slow'-moving populace fascinate, 
lu the bazars of inimitable varieties, the 
absorbing thoughtfulness of the passing 
throng, the patience of the drivers and 
pedestrians, the streaming to and fro in 
disorderly ranks of the herds of cows, a 
glimpse of the smoke wreathing skywards 
from a hookah, a gnnning grimace in the 
semblance of a Salaam, we have with, us 
the call-me-bact essence of the Orient 

“Gome. I will show you the corners of 
India,’’ my Hrioud of the great Yewmarket 
Bazar says in Io%v, modulated tones — speaking 
a strange and wonderful mixture of Hindi 
and Bengali and English — , “lYhafe shall I 
show you today?” “I know,” he goes on, 
“it will be a product of the lulls.” At once 
there appears from its many-folded swaddling 
clothes a string of charming Tibetan 
iade. It rests before me as opalescent 
as a certain summer sea in the early 
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morning glory along the shore of tho far- 
avray land of America. Bat what is this V 
The Mermhn}iib''x eyes light with the longing 
of years. Here is the purest white irory 
carved in exquisite fashion like the full-blown 
petals of the golap—the rose. A bead 
iitce any other flower could never bring such 
admiration 

An embroidered hlonse ot haad-woveu 
silk catches the rnys of tlm snn. The 
patterns move and seiatdlafp with a glow 
fashioned by the age-old art of skilful 
fingers. My friend brings me gold — gold of 
bracelets, of chains, of settings where pearls 
and garnets dwell. The workmanslnp of 
India is spread before us. 

Carved ivory elephants proceed in statelv 
march over an ebony bridge. Sevea luorv'cll- 
ouB balls, one withiu the other, revolve and 
prove their nicety of movement and cawing, 
A gong sounds, and Buvroa comes to tlie 
door. 

Let Its stiiacl otr a few uumitcs again nt 
tiio entrance and exit of Ho^vrah, A murmur 
comes, the shuttUog grows, the padding of 
bare feet in tho cement corridors i.s nearer 
at hand. Bundles, and boxes, and iv/zwov, 
and a^anla^ (earthen jars'i burden a jostling 
throng. The up-countiy proviocos arc 
spilling over. The tradesmen are coming to 
town tiorue are in rags, and some arc with 
tags. But none is in velvet gown. The 
ckamars have come down to do the leutliot 
w'ort Men have come to repopulate the 
hovels of the jute workers 

“Downward the voices of Dutj' call — 

Downward to toil and be mixed with the mam. 

The dry fields tmi'a. ami the mills are to Uira." 

There is a great gathering at the river — 
the river Hooghly. The brown, hare feet of 
the Indian carries India to defeat or success. 

For India will uever be saved by cities 
alone—not by might aor by power, but by 
the leadership of hei villages will India 
become wbat she is to be. These men at 
Howrah come from the villages scattered 
across the face of this triangle of the earth’s 
surface. If they are strong then the cities 


will be strong. If they have left adequate 
young leadership to grow up with the village 
and to serve it then ail will be well. But 
if they send only money back the vital ties 
are broken Unless the nroiioy is to help t > 
provide leadersiiip aniong village yout!; 
India's day is done. For industry drives 
But it does not promote lellmvshif). Not U' 
yet, at oiiy rate, m India 

lodustiy is great. Bducation is great 
Bat unless Young India can feel tho throbb- 
ing pulse of friendship for all, among ail, 
the greatness of tbc land will depart, unity 
wdl never come, the sun's rays of the now 
laoraing will be clouded by strifes and 
bitterness. 

The tides of the world are set toward 
humanity’s welfare. Where the competitions of 
men ru'ie the day the ends of the earth may 
meet mid .strangle, and the battle-fields of the 
uew world will be thick with wasted lives. But 
where Die cor.uors of India and the ends of 
tho earth raoot m India and find umlor- 
ataiiding, mid symp;tthy, and Icadorsiiip there 
slitili tho life of the new world iind its 
fruition and tiic ages to come will cull tiie 
tame of this land “Blessed,’’ 

The rivers of men swoop clown in seeming- 
ly relentless might. But we are learning to 
use ouv might. The efi'orts of meu arc being 
directed towaj'd irrigation and not flood 
Destruction is giving place to the bmiding of 
men. Life shall go on and upward even as 
the sparks from a uew-hfc fire speed their 
illaminating way. Together we stand, divided 
we fall. 

Watch no longer with me at iloiiTah. 
Live with me in the lives and actions of 
young India. Serve and work and butiJ and 
continue to dream. Then shall the hfc oi 
India find an outlet — an outlet that will help 
us to drown raisundorsfanding and competi- 
tion m an ever-flowing river that forges its 
way down to the open sea. Then tim Hooghly 
or the Indus, or the Ravi will sweep us 
beyond our depth And iu faitii shall we be 
free. 



Meeting of the East and the West 


U NDER the aaspices of the Discussion 
Gtiild and the India Society of America, 
Dr. Eabindranath Tagore was honoured 
on Decetnber I, 1&30, at Carnegie Hall, JSTew 
York 

Extending weleorae to Dr. Tagore, on 
hehaif of the Discussion Daild and the 
America Societi’, 31r. M S. Novik in the 
course of his speech said; 

It is indeed a pleasure to -welcome you 
all here to-night We ace aware of the 
honour and the privilege which is ours and 
were indeed proud to act as platfora-s hosts 
to the belorsd poet of the Far East. 

We are starting a few minutes late only 
because we were trying our utmost to take 
in as many people as is hunmoly po.ssible 
within the walls of Carnegie Hall. It ought 
to he said, and 1 hope it brings comfort to 
the poet, and to all friends of India, that 
there are just as many people^ trying their 
utmost to get in, hut -we have lira rules, and 
they must be lived up to. 

We have invited the most outstanding 
woman conaeoted with a University in the 
United States, and we are fortunate, indeed 
it is a privilege for us to have as presiding 
officer one who certainly can be called the 
Dean of the University women of America, 
the President of Jlount Holyoke College. It 
is a pleasure to imeseut to you as presiding 
officer, President Mary E. Woolley. 

TGn School xi Sxkhsikltan 

President Mary E. W ooliey said : 

Hr. Chairman, Dr. Tagore, and the 
members of this audience. I am sure that 
our guest of the evening needs no introduce 
tiou. I feel that he hardly need.? a word of 
welcome. The fact that so many hundreds 
of people are delighted to have this opportu- 
nity to pay their respects to a man who 
holds the respect of the world at large is in 
itself the greatest of welcomes 

It is very difficult to select any phase of 
the work uf our guest, especially to 
emphasize any one phase He has done so 
much iu so many different -ways. Surely no 
one has done more, or is doing more, to help 
in solving India's problem than our friend 
here to-night. He has emphasized in bis 


ediicationai work the importance of the 
individual. And he has emphasized the ideal 
of peace 

.More than twenty-five years ago he started 
in far-off India a school for children, of 
which I think mauy of us (who are but 
children of a larger growth') would have 
been glad to have been a part Because the 
theory underlying that edueafiou was the 
development of the individual child by giving 
to him the freedom to grow. He had no 
sympathy with machine-made les.sons. And 
consequently in the Poet's iustitution, lessons 
are given under the shade of trees in the 
living presence oi nature, plays are acted, 
there is dancing, there are songs of the 
spring, songs of the ram, which are composed 
and set to music 'oy the Poet himself for 
such festive occasions. 

Freedom and progress were the two 
educational watchwords in that school. There 
was an atmosphere of culture Learned men 
who could give much came to talk to and 
interest the children. There was freedom 
also, as far as caste and race and nationality 
were concerned. And liberty, the spirit of 
liberty h in their lives, the spirit of adven- 
ture, which Tagore felt is so often destroyed 
by the theory of education usually imposed 
upon the child. 

As Istsrsawsal Usiveksitv 
But that school for the children _ has 
grown into sometbiag very much more signi- 
ficant even than that group, with allthc^joy in 
living and the joy in thinking and the impres- 
sions that arose trum the things of beauty 
by which they were surrounded. Soon there 
will be the tenth anniversary of the University 
which was established as the outgrowth of the 
smaller school. It is a cultural meeting- 
place between the East and the West, and 
its objeci is "to study the niiud of man in 
its realiz.atioa of the differeut aspects of 
peace from diverse points of view, and to 
bring into more intimate relations with one 
another the different cultures of the East on 
the basis of their underlying unity; to 
approach the West from the point; of view 
ot such a unity of life, to seek to realize in 
Asia a common fellowship of study, and the 
meeting of the Bast and the West and thus 
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lilt mtelv to strengthen t e f ii I o til 
GO d t ons of world peace tfirongh the free 
ecimnniniontion of ideas between the two 
heralsphcres.” 

Truly a cultural meetiug-pLiee botwoen 
the East and the West, iud I suspeot that 
if 3 u>u and I were to visit that Internationa] 
University, we should find many things that 
would be surprising from the practical side, 
as well -as the idealistic side. There arc* for 
example, experimeiiti! favm.s, with gi-owing 
vegetables; there are spinning-wheels, looms 
aud work along other practical Hues. A 
practical visionary at work. I soinotimes 
woad’Sr whether thn real visionary, that is, 
the man with vision, is not after all the 
most practical of all human beings. 
A practical visionary at work From dream- 
laad to reality, — for iii this effort to build 
up n school, a University represonting 
Indian culture at its highest, it was tliought 
•well to develop the practical as well as the 
ideal. An insfcitufcioti based tpmn the idoal 
of spiritual unity of ail race.s That i.s the 
iiiidorlying thought. 

And so to-night I have the hommrfco pi'csent 
to tills groat audience our visitor, our guest, 
who iiGocls uo introduction ; rather it is 
for this audience to welcome our guest of 
houeur and our speaker, — a man wlio is poet 
and philosoplier, teacher and friend of 
huinaaity : Kabindranath Tagore, wiio is 
going to speak to us on “The Meeting of 
of the East aud the West.’’ 

1)R. BARrNDB.VNATil TaOORK 

T)r Tagore then spoke as follows ; — 

I have felt the meeting of the Bast and 
the West in my own individual life, X 
belong to the latter end of tho inacteenth 
century. And to our remote country iit 
Beugal, wlien I w.as a boy, there came a 
voice fi'OTii aoro.ss the sea. I listened to it. 
And it would be difficult to imagine what 
it meant for me in. those days We realiaed 
the great heroic ideal which had been 
held in Anciflut (rreece and that art 
wliich gave expression to iffi greatiic-ss. And 
I was deeply stirred, and felt as if I had 
discovered a uew planet on the horlpoa. 

And it was the same feehng which I 
had when I listened to those in my family 
who recited verses from English literature 
and from the great poets of those days. 
Then also I felt as if a new prophet of the 
human world bad been revealed to my 
mind. 


Ana all K'uuw It was the List v.uiishi3u 
twilight of the Romantic civifeatiou of the 
West. Wo had iieon in the atmosphere of 
the lyrical literature of those poets bke 
LShellcy, Keats, Wordsw'orHi. and we know 
what inspiration they had within them. And 
what it was for the rest of the world 
There was an upheaval of Idealism. Tn Earopo, 
the French Revolution had not died out, 
and people were dreaming of freedom, of 
the hrotherhood of man They still believed 
in the human ideals that have tlieir perma- 
nent value, ulriraate value iu themselves. And 
it moved ray heart. I cannot expres.s how 
]£ did move ray soul. 

I remember as a boy how' a friend who 
it.ad jn.st read some poet came running to 
me in the night when I was a.sleep and 
awakened me, sayiau, “ITavo you read this '<!" 
And he recited a line to mo, and it xtirred 
u.s deeply. It was tiuat atraospSiere, that 
human aspect of the Westora civilizatiou, 
tfc was the humanity of the IVcst, it was 
nut iinythiag raechanical, It did not 
Tcpre-ieat any physical or material qiuility. 
All. no. That givaf message from the Wc^it 
in those dnvs touched us deeply in the 
East. 

Aud tlie West at that time lieheved in 
freedora of pej-soradity. ’IV'e heard about 
Garibaldi, about Mazzini, aud it was ft new 
revelation, an aspect of humaaiTy with 
which we were not quite i'aniiliar— the 
great ideal of the freedom of noftn, freedom 
of self-expression for all races and for 
all countries. xVnd wo had great reverence 
for the people who were deihcatcd to that 
dream, through tlieir literature, and al-o 
through their praction! life. 

Tho.se were the days of Gladstone I 
remember once wiien 1 heard that wouJerful 
voice, my heart wa.s filled wjbj adnurafum — 
not ti>r his political vi'-duni aud iubdligencMy 
bnt for the .spontaneiry of iJie uurd.s from 
his heart. As X .say, in thoye davs it was 
the, Imiuauiiy of the Mtost that touciied us. 

The CiuiLvcnufisTiL DiFncKEvr!'' 

T may toll you what T think is the 
cbaracreristlc difference between tlio East 
and the West, we in the Blast do 
believe ir, personalifc^u In the M’est you 
have your adiniratiou for power. And 
whenever cur heart is touched with some- 
thing that is perfect iu human nature, iu 
its eompleteuess, iu the spiritual aspect of 
it, it goes deep, and we bow our beads 
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betore it. We have a leeliag of reverence 
for the divine m man. We revere it. And 
I thought that this human aspect of civiliza- 
tion which I saw and which I realized in 
the West when. I was young, was something 
permanent that would help to save the whole 
world. 

There are times when some people come 
to us as messengers of humanity. They 
come to rescue human relations from all 
kinds of fetters of ignorance or moral 
degradation and despair and w^eakness of 
will. It IS an admission of something deep. 
We thought this age belonged to the West, 
that they had come to save us, to save the 
whole world from all forms of weakness and 
degradation. For we had m our minds the 
other great revelations of history We knew 
what India herself had done in olden times 
We knew what Greece bad offered to 
humanity, and which still remains inexhaus- 
tible; and all these great civilizations had 
the effect of redeeming the minds of men 
from fetters and narrowness, from sluggish- 
ness and stupidity 

And it is evident that this day, this age 
does belong to the West. You have the 
illumination, and we have been waiting for 
long that it should reach us in the Bast 
And we hope that you would come to us 
with a message which was universal, 
which had nothing provincial or exclusively 
national in it, and in a language that was 
not ashamed to have itself surrounded by 
an atmosphere of beauty , — a beauty that 
pleaded to all humanity and had very 
obviously something which had a universal 
appeal 

And I say as an individual that the 
West and the East did meet in India in 
those days. But how short was that 
twilight of a vanishing age' Of chivaliy! 
Of idealism' Which is higher and which 
is greater than one’s uationality. That 
age came to an end, and yon know in 
what a great clash and contlagration of 
war and misery all over the world. 

The Mesace Op Powpr 

And to-day what is the harvest’ that you 
reap ? What is the harvest of your 
civilization to-day? You do not see from 
the outside. You do not realize what a 
terrible menace you have become to man. 
What a menace? We are afraid of you. 
And everywhere people are suspicious of 
each other AH the great countr'es of 


the West are preparing for war. For 
some great work of desolation that wiU 
spread poison all over the world. And 
this poison is in themselves. They try, 
and try to find some Solution, but they 
do not succeed, because they have lost 
their faith in the personality of man. 

They do not believe in the wisdom of 
the soul and they think that the Bast cau 
be served by some political machinery 
Their minds are filled with mutual 
suspicion and hatred and anger, and yet 
they believe that something, some machinery 
will do, and they try and they try 
They do this and that, for what? Nothing 
comes of it. They ask for disarmament 
hut it cannot be bad from the outside 
They have efficiency, but that alone does 
not help. Why ? Because man is human 
while Science is impersonal. Jlachinery 
is impersonal. Men of power have efficiency 
m outward things. But the man is lost 
His personality is lost You do not feel it, 
the divine in man, the divinity which is 
in humanity. 

And we think it, I have felt it, and 
I have said to myself, I have repeated 
that song, “Where shall I find him? Man 
the Great? The supreme man?” Not in 
the machinery of power and wealth shall 
I find the humanity of the world. If he 
is not in the heart of a civilization where 
is he He is the message. And they 

are conspiring some great devastation and 
disaster. The great man, the harvester, the 
music-maker, the dreamer of dreams, where 
is he ? You know, and I know. The 

load of it crushes our minds. 

Almost every day in spite of it all I 
feel my heart go back to my own 
country, to the personal, the dreamer, the 
believer in God. I seek Him, and I want 
to go back to my own country. I have 
my school there. Do not think that it 
is an ordinary school. I enjoy the wealth 
of human relationship there. Those boys 
and girls, they are my children. There 
13 something that is indescribable in that 
school. Our relationship is spiritual — and I 
may not merit the epithet, but I know 
that they do reverence MAN in my own 
person, not the schoolmaster, but something 
higher than that And it was not their 
superstition. In the East we believe in 
personality which is above all things. 

You fight against evil, and that is a, 
great th ng I often th nk that jou should 
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come to lei p u fc It ose d-fnc.Jties, 
th.be material evus, trom which we suffer. 
\?e have heeii prayiog that, for centaried, 
the west would really come to n.s. that 
their chivalry would help us in our trouble. 
We .are uclortuoate. M'e ijave much need, 
for our ifijunes ate great. We lard 
t'ormorly one oun svbtem of education— 

that has vauDhed We iiad our industries 
to help to eke out the income of those 
dependent upon agnctiUiu'e for their 
livelihood, and ail those industries have 
vanished like the autumn leaves. And 
we prayed that the West would come to 
us as a member of a commoo humanity. 
We claim It from you who have wealth 

which IS overflowing and wn arc in the 

direst and deepest .shadow ot poverty and 

distress on onr side of the world. 

Si’iRtinn. koww: 

We have breu waiting for tlie rorsnu, 
the Fersouality oi Mahatma Oandin 
{applause) It only pussddc in the 
East for such a maa to become a great 
porsoualisy. He has neither physical nor 
material power, hut through his great 
inflvouce people who have been in subjcctiun 
to ill! kinds of tyrannical power have stood 
up ; and ho is the sttoagesfc spiritual power 
ill this world to-day. Not by -any fioUtical 
prudence, but it is his spiriiual icthienco, 
the people believe in him, and they are 
ready to die. for their taith They are 
ready to suffer. It is a miiacle that these 
people, down-trodden ior centuries, these 
people are coming out, and without doing 
any iniury to others; they suffer and through 
suffering, conquer. 

And uur womeu, — only the other day 
they were secluded iu their own mner 
aijuitments. They have come out to follow this 
MAN, this leader. Not an associutign, not an 
ofaaniisation, not a politician, hut a Man ! 
And his message goes deep into our veins. 
He attacks the enemies that axe within ns. 
Not like the political machiuery whicii you 
have that attacks trom the outside and that 


tries to work through the eirternuL But ho 
attacks the inner man. They believe in him, 
in this Ulan who is not a Bralxmia, fur he 
beiougs to a class who are mo^ey-m.akcI^ 
imd who have been despi.sed for centuries. 

When tiuie.s were dark, there came a MAN 
in other days to people who were seeking 
salvation, euiancipation, Iron} tw-ii He came 
to their door. The babe who was bom 
centuries ago, brought exaltutioi! to man 
JSot laaehinery, not ussoeiutious, not organiza- 
tions, but a human babe, and people wore 
amaued. And vvheu all the machinery will 
be rusted, im will live. 

I liave telt that the civilizatiou of the 
West to-day has its law and order, but uu 
personality. It iius come to the pertcctiou 
of a mathematioal order, but what is there 
to huuiaoize it? It is the Person, he is iu 
tho heart of all beings. When you follow 
the atonm, you come tt> something wliioli has 
no form, uo colour. It i« all abatraotiou, it 
is reduced to some mathematical fonuuhv. 
But those pcotde ami their ideal, they imvt- 
uom' bt-youd tho heart of tiioRo atoms f 
have oecu, I luive Icuown it within me, in 
the dt'!lth.^ of my feolitig. And I know that 
only when you come to Him will there be 
peace.” 

Mr. Novik .said : 

“The Poet feels lhat he has given hi,s 
message to us. I wondered as X sat 
here what lie would feel fiwn thi.s 
audience if each one of us were able to 
spealv to him and to tell hinj whun hi.s 

message has meant to us. Probably fir 
inaDV of us there will be umv uispiratmn iu 
our iadivklual living After ul), whiit wc 

shall be sc persons dcpemls noi upon chuuce 
but upon <uii s'Cih’cs, And f think new 
ia-spiratioi) has coiim to us m these mommits. 
And may be as iio goi'« back to tln^ Must, 

he will carry onr message to India, our 

hope that tlic day is not far distant when 
the Bast mid the West shall nu'cifc indeed, 
when each nisy eoutribute to the coram on 
good of humauity,” 



India and League of Matfons Minorities Treaties 

MoiV far India, as an. OrJglml Mr.mber of ihc Lcagti.i of Nalioas. 
is bound by its Bchsme of Minority Protertion. 

B\- RADHAKUMUD MUKERJr, m.a, ph. i>. 


T he fjxteiit of India's responsibility anti 
coraniittnont in the matter of the 
scheme of roinority protection, which 
the Leag-ue of Hatioas has been authorized 
to enforce in so many states of post-war 
Europe, will be orideat from the literature 
of the League bearing on the subieet. It 
will appear that India's responsibility or 
commitment in the rn-atter is deep and 
dcdnitc. 

In the first place, India counted as 
one of the “Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers'’ who, as victors in the great war. 
took ixpoa themselves the responsibility of 
building up the stractare of peace on 
liable foundations. As was stated by 
President Wtlsou on 31st May 1919, at a 
phmnry ses.sion of tlie Peace conference ; 

"N’othing. I ■voatuf’e to say, is more likely 
to ihsturh ihe peace of the world thaa the treat- 
ment which might in certain circumstancas be 
uietca our to iJip Minorities. And tlieretore, if the 
ftroat Powers are to guarantee the peace ot the 
woi'lib iQ any sense, is it nniust that they should 
bo satisfied^ That the proper and necessary guarantee 
has hc^n given V” 

In accordaueo with this position, the 
ujinofitios guaraatee treatieft were devised 
by t’ne collective wisdom and statesmanship 
of the firoat Powers of the woi'Id for 
their acespiance and signature by the 
states of reconstructed Europe, Such 
signatory states now number nearly twenty. 
Turkey is one of them. And India, as 
one of the princical Powers, has taken au 
active part, her fall initiative and respon- 
sibility at every stage of these transactions 
from the conception and inception of 
these treaties to the framing of their final 
form and provisions, and to their enforce- 
ment in different sovereign states of 
Europe in the interests of world peace. 

In the second place, besides bsiag 
one of the contracting patties and 
signatories to the treaties, India has 
taken her responsibility for the positiou 
that the stipulations contained in those 
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treaties "constitute obligatious of Inter- 
nafioual concern.’' This means that 
questions eoueerning Minorities v,rere no 
longer to be treated as the dome.stu; 
concern of the states bound by these treaties. 

In tiio third place, India has consented 

to the position that the enforcement and 
working of these treaties and their 
provisions should he entrasted not to the 

partierJar group of Powers inaugurating 
them, but to the entire comity of nations 

called the League of Nations as the most 
impuTtul, detached, disinterested, and 
dignified tribunal, incapable of encouragiag 
or exploiting for its own ends any 
roiaority disputes. 

In the fourth place, India ha? been a party 
to the decision reached in the first Assembly 
of the League of Nations that the 

■membership of the League should depend 
upon the acceptance by tbs applicant 
state of the League’s scheme of minority 
pro lection. 

The question is, are these iuternatiorul 
sfcipulatious and transactions merely one- 
sided? Are they meant to bind down 
only oud party to the contract comprising 
the defeated Po'wers libs Turkey to whom 
its terta-s were dictated hy the other 
party not bound hy it, the victorious 
Powers comprising the United States of 
America, the British Empire tvvith its 
coustituent units like India counting 
scparatolyl, Prance, Italy, and Japan ly 
it to be implied that stafce.s like India or 
Eogland who had invented this remedy 
for world peace were not to apply it 
for their own ills? 

The questiou came up naturally before 
the League of Nations where it had hecn 
hotly discussed in several full dress 
debates. If was raised as early as May 
31st, 1919 at a plenary sitting of the Peace 
Conference, prior even to the establishment 
of the League of Nations, by the 
representatives of states who vera called 
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upon to sign tliP minority tmitirs They 
ti)cn “declared that their states were 
ready to assume such obligations il‘ all 
the States Members of the Longue of 
Rations gave the same nndertal^iugs,” and, 
with gieat force, “defended the conception 
of a general treaty for tlni protection or 
minoritiGs to be coirclirded nmnng all 
States Members of the League of Nations.” 

The question was again raised in 19'25 
at the Sixth Asriombly of tiie Loagne In 
the form of the following resolutron 
presented by the Lithuanian delegation : 

“The Lithnaoiau delegatiort. proposes tliat the 
bixth Assembly of the League ahonld set up a 
special GoiainitLee to prepare a draft gonoral 
converhion to inefnde all the States Meiniiera of 
the League of Nations and setting forth their 
common rights and duties m regard to miiionties.” 

lit moving this resolution, the Tdthuaiiian 
delegate, M. Gidvananskas, pnitiLed out 
tiie inequality which existed, fimm a legal 
point of view, between tiie iuternational 
(ibligatioua of different nrembers of the 
League uf Nations, of rviiom some wove 
subject to certain oidigatiuns to which 
others were not. Me also roforred to a 
strong expression of piiidic opinioir on 
the subject at the Twenty-first Conforonco 
of tlie Intor-Pavliamentary Union iield in 
1923 at Copenhagen where a resolution was 
adopted, demanding tlie ostabhshnrcofc of 
general rules of minority pr<)feectioa 
“whioii should be binding without, any 
distinction upon all States Jlembers of 
the League of Nations.” 

Thus, the e.visting system was not iu 
cQuformitv with the prmciplo of equality 
between states for winch tlio League stood. 

“ft liraita flip sovRi-eignty of a cerfciin uuiuber 
of slates, whilst justiue demands tliat the uoido 
can.sft of the pmlectioa of minorities slionld 
confer the sumo lights upon, and rdiuirc the 
same duties on tlie part of all the uiemhcrs of the 
League'-Morai unity amonu membevs of Uio 
League is impossible so long, as the sovereignty 
of some is restricted hy bialicr interests wlul.sf, 
others are uudei no such restraint.'’ 

Objection was, however, raised tiiat a 
general treaty for the protection of 
minorities which would be binding oa 
all states would be without meaning for 
states winch did not own the existence of 
minorities in their midst. 

The French delegate, M. de Jouveuel, said; 

“He could readily understand that States whteJi 
had signed minoritiefi treaties shouid think it 
D nable that others had not done so Ho 
■was unit© ready to prceent the ex of h s 


own country. Ju-nmr hnd jiot anu soirh 

frmtk.'t hemimc .s'hfi had m To llncl 

minorides Ju France, they would liavo to he 
created in iniaginafion... 

“finder tlicse ciremnstancos lie dul not sre 
liow Ids (‘ituniry could sign a udnorttio'^ eouvea- 
tiou. He u'eoffui/.cd, luiwever, tlie iniiiortauee of 
the fiuesition raised by M- Lalvaiianskaa.’’ 

The samo ground was urged by 
Viscount Cecil oii behalf of the British 
Empire and to the suggestion made by 
the French delegate that “some dl-humourod 
Wolshmun might (under the proposed 
change) pose before tbs League of Nations 
as the champion of Wales” he replied 
that “he ivas not afraid of tbe obstreperous 
Welshman beenuse ho did not exist,” 

On beiialf of America it was urged that 

“There are no distinctive characteristics m 
respect of race, language, and religion btewcen 
the olomciit.fi forming each of the imoplc ot that 
cnTdincnt. rnitonnUy of language throughout Hip 
country ot each American 8latG, complelc religious 
•folcnincc comiiiuml with a cninplcrcly niitaml 
asfliinilation of . liuiigrants by the piincipal inasi 
of fho population ot oacli of those States, liavc 
produced in them nationa,! yrgauir-atioua cC whu h 
the colleclivo unity is complotc. This lucaus 
tliut l.hii c.xistenco of nimoritics iii the Hcnne ot 
pct'Kons avith a riglit to the protection oi the 
Jjoaguo of Natioufe is imposKiide.” 

Tho Dutch Senator, Baron ^Vitt(lrt van 
lloogland, inado the following iehoitiur^ 
observation : 

“The iiiirodnotion into the laws of all countries 
of provisions protectiog minorities would lip 
ouongh to cause them to spring up where they 
were least exiiected, to provoke tmrpst among tiiem 
to cause tiiem to pose as liaving been .sacrifice'!, 
and gcucrally to create an avtitieioL ■■agitation nt 
Avhich no one bod up to that time dreamed. It 
would bo rather like the imaginary illness from 
winch BO many iieople tliink ihemselvcB .suffering 
the luomeiit they read a book on fiotmlar inediciue 

The pcisition thus taken by those big 
Powers is that they represent' state.s and 
stages and types of political devolopraout 
which are far in advance of other .states 
which are not yet able to achieve that 
degree of national unity and organiziation 
by which all seperate groups, communities, 
or minorities are absorbed in a common 
citizenship. 

The Koumanian Delegate, M. Coranene, 
however, defended the position of the 
Lithuanian Delegation thus : 

“They protested against the fact that the 
Tuiuorities treaties implied the establialimsnt ot 
two categories of countries—countries of the first 
class whicii, in spite of having corlaiii small groups 
of minorities, were placed under no obligations 
and enuntriee of the Beoond 'dass wli'd’ had been 
obliged to assume extremely o obhgat ons 
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“The Routnaaiau delegation and the Polish 
Delegation through M- Paderewski had been long 
asking that the tnmorities treaties sliouid apply 
to all the countries of the world. 

‘By the present proposal, the Committee was 
not asked to proclaim the existence of minorities 
m a whole series of States. It was merely asked 
to appoint a Committee to examine the whole 
iniftation and to prepare a draft general convention. 

'He considered that, by the means proposed, a 
solution would be obtained which would be satis- 
factory not only to public opinion but also to the 
sentiments of justice and eq.mty which lay at the 
loot of the whole of the work of the League of 
Nations and in conformity with the dem'oeratic 
principles, which ilemand that all States Members 
of the League of Nations, whether great or small, 
should be equal.'’ 

The idea of a general system for the 
pioteetion of minorities applicable to all the 
States Members of the League has been the 
subject of discussion at several meetings of 
the League. An agreement was reached in 
1P22 at the third Assembly of the League 
on the basis of proposals submitted by 
Professor Gilbert Murray (delegate of South 
Africa) and Dr. Walters (delegate of Latvia) 
and a resolution was adopted, paragraph 
4 of which reads as follows : 

"Tim A&scmhly exp'/vssef the hope that the. 
blotes which arc not bound hy any legal obligation 
fo ike League with respect io nmoriUee will 
neierlhples<! obsetxe. in ike treatment of then own 
i acini, ?v.hi/ious, or linguistic minor itia, at least 
a<r high a standard of jifsttae and loleration as is 
leqnired by angi of the Treaties and by the regular 
action of the CowieiL” 

The full significance of the position im- 
plied in the resolution which was adopted 
after repeated discussions of a highly 
controversial and delicate topic has been 
very well explained in an official note 
submitted to the League by the Polish 
Government paragraph II of which runs as 
follows : 

“It must not he forgotten that even the Gi'eat 
Powers, as well as other original members of the 
League of Nations, are Srates whose national 
homogeneity is not complete,, for they also have 
.1 eonsiderablo nnmtier of minorities, racial or 
i-ehgions. Although, from a legal standpoint, 
the clauses of the minorities treaties do not 
apply to these States, it would , nevertheless 
seem ]ust that, in view of the high principle 
oi the equality of all the members of the 
League of Nations, and the principles of 
equity and humanity by which ,any liberal 
treatment of Minorities must be inspired, the 
treaties ■ in question should be applicable to 
Poland and the other states to which, ,they 
have been granted, only in the same spirit, in 
the same form, and within the same limits as 
tliey would nave been applied, had they been 
appl^iable to the great powers and the other 
ongmal members of thf League of Nations 


Sir Austen Chamberlain admitted the fact 
that “there is no Empire which contains 
more minorities than the British Empire.” 
And India is that part of the British empire 
which contains more minorities than any 
other part of that empire. In this 
situation India, therefore, cannot take the 
lofty positioQ taken by her colleagues of 
the League of Nations like France or 
England, Italy or Japan that the minority 
Treaties had no meaning for them because 
they had no Minorities. She cannot 
plead that she is a superior type of state, 
above the conditions, drawbacks, and 
difficulties which have compelled the 
application of the minorities treaties to 
so many other sovereign states and 
full-fledged republics like Turkey or Czecho- 
slovakia. According to the resolution 
passed unanimously by the Third Assembly 
of the League of Nations, India is_ bound 
as a member of that civilized society of 

Nations to set her own political clock by 
the world's chronometer, to apply to her 
own uimonty problems the international 
treatment and solution which she, along 
with other States Members of the League, 
has herself prescribed aud enforced for 
other states, and in the words of the 

League's resolution aforesaid, “to observe 
in the treatment of her own racial, religious, 
or linguistic minorities at least _as high a 
standard of justice and toleration as is 
required by am/ of the minority treaties 
and by the regular action of the Council ” 
The implication of this momentous 
re-solution is (1) that India must follow 

the League’s scheme of minority protection 
which IS permitted only to^ _ the thiee 
defined aspects of minorities, racial, 
religious, or linguistic; ('2) that India 
must not fall below the standard of justice 
embodied in that scheme, and (3) that she 
must so com form in the matter of hei 

minorities to the international conscience 
and code of conduct as not to call tor 
■'any action of the Council of the League 
of Nations” for correction. 

With this standing resolution of the 
League of Nations, the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Henderson, had no 
hesitation in stating at the meeting of 
the League Council in January last, in his 
capacity of Chairman thereof, that “the 
system of the protection of Minorities 
inaugurated by the League of Nations was 
now a part of tho pubhc law of Europe 
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and of the world." (P. 34 of The Monikhi 
S^nmmari! of the Leagve of NafioNs, January, 
1931 1. And following that statement came 
a more recent statement oi Mr. Isaac Foot, 
M P., one of the members of the Liberal 


Delegation to the Indian Konnd Table 
Ocmference, that bo found no objection to 
application to India of the League’s E,cheiTie 
of minority protection. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[Books 111 ihc following languagcft wilt hr, noliord : Assamese, Bcngnli. English, French,^ Orrmcm 
Gujaratt, Tlincti, Italian, Kannresp,, Mcdagnlam, Marathi. Nepali, Ch'is/a, Poringueso, PMijabi, SiiiflJa 
Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. N 6 wspapeis,peiiodicals,, sdiool ami college tcxi-books and Ihen 
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ENGLISH 

tlrain;] lJ^\v in its Si inters, pg (Jangaimika 
Iha. Vol. 1. Demi! l^m. .~77 pmirs The. Indian 
Pies.s, Allahabnd, KIAQ. 

,In tiiB preiase, the learned author writes 
We liavo seen aiunng all these ton years the 
trend oC iegislaUon in connection with Hindu 
Uw on piecemeal lines. The peisonal law of 
the Hindus w so complirsated and interrelated in 
its various (actors that piecemeal legislation is 
bound to be a failure and to create greater 
(onfusion than tliere exists already.” The truth 
of this observation will be obvious to every 
student of Hindu Law, and also to the general 
leader if be remembers that a system of personal 
law, whatever its basic idea may be, is a complete 
whole, and any interference wnth any of its parts 
makes the system, unworkable Many of our 
legislators have no time to study Ihe prmdples, 
and often go by what they deem equity, or utility 
of a particular measure before iliem without 

f onsidering its place in the system. This apparent 
indifference^ is, however, mostly due to waul of a 
code of ancient Hindu laws whieli are scattered 
in various works and not easily undei-stood 
without a long preparation. To codify the laws 
from their sources which are not and c-annot be 
<mnally authoritative is a stupendous task. Bat 
it has to be undertaken. And there aro very few- 
better fitted for it than the enidite scholar, 
philosopher and logician M. M. Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha. Vice-Ohaacellor of the University of Allaliabad 

The present volume contains twenty chapters 
and deals ,\vith seventeen out of the eighte.en 
Heads of Dispute’ under which Hindu law has 
been classified. The second volume which is in 
the press wuH, we are mformed, deal with the 
eighteenth head of ‘Inheritance.’ 

The inti'odnetory chapter explains how the 

eda was regarded as the original source of the 
awB DT the Hmdna, how iSTTirti-w came to be 
written and acquired therr authority from the 


word of the Veda, how they had h> yield then 
phw-e to sonio extent to sndachfira, ‘L’racticcn ot 
good men.’ and lastly .to Nibandhas or law 
digests. The author pnints out that 'ni a vast 
country like India, in Uio dove! opm out of law and 
legal institutions, geographical conditions lave 
often tunes had as nuudi intlucncn as social and 
economic ones.” Further, "in the domain oi. l.tw 
there has all along been a progrcfisivc spirit at 
work.” 

In the second chapter our author goe,s intu 
detail and presents the reader with a succint 
account ot the sources of Hindu . law and then 
comparative authority. One of his conclusiuns is 
that “there is not a single text, or ‘explanation 
which favours the opinion that custom is to ovu- 
Tide original texts,— an opinion tiiat has been 
upheld by the Privy Council, and endorsed by 
einiuent writers on Anglo-Hmdu law.” But it 
the author's contention, were true in ail cases,, liou to 
account for tks ainendmentB and variations in 
the texts t How could the laws be 
proftrossivo in spirit One luu.st tlioiofore concede 
that a practice due to force of circumstaru. es 
grew into a custom, which wlien approved hv 
the the cultured, found place in s. Bnuiti 

The question is, however, too large to be discussed 
hero. 

The third chapter on judicial procedure, . and 
t.he fourth, on evidence will be found bighlv 
interesting and iustructive to the students of 
history of ancient India Our law students will 
be benefited by a study of the chapters and uiH 
come to know and judge the comparative merits 
of the simple Indian procedure and the present- 
day British procedure. It has often, been said 
that the latter by its intricacy has been instru- 
Biental in increasing litigation and- convertmg 
our courts of justice into courts for testing luck. 
An attempt has been recently made in parts o 
Bengal and other provinces to revive the anmeui 
viUam pancftala m the name of Village Union 
Benares. The latter may* be advised to follow 
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file Indian procedure and the law of evidence 
with, slight modification in narts. These are more 
or Jess ivDown to and easily understood by the 
eonamon people. 

With the fifth chapter begin the laws They 
niclude law of debt, of deposits, of sale without 
ownership, of joint concerns, of resumption of 
gitts, of employer and employee, of owner and 
keeper of cattle, of customs and conventions 
or corporate bodies, of lescission of sale and 
purchase, of boundary, of saMsa (crimes V abuse 
and threat'll, of assault and hurt of thefb, of 
adultery, of manslaughter and other crimes, of 
gambling' and betting. These headings will give 
the reader an idea of the scope of the laws. The 
learned author has of course to collect them from 
various sources. He quotes the text in each case 
and renders it into English, adding here and 
there a^uote in small tj'pe to explain any technical 
terms involved. The methodical treatment makes 
one forget that they are iiuotations from many 
'Writers. _ The most remarkable feature is the absence 
of _ a single line of comment. The author has 
pointed put the wisdom of this decision, and, the 
lesiilt is, the reader is brought directly before 
the source, undeflled liy pre-coneeived notion of 
an intermediary. IVe caanot too hrgJiJ.v commend 
this re.stramt to our writers of social and religious 
history of India who are tempted to swell up a 
facts by their own interpretations and 

spoonlatioas. Every chapter of the volume before 
us is a history m itself, and tliere is no better 
■^aicLe to social hisiory than the laws of the land. 
It 'ivas not merely the common heritage of intelleo- 
'■ual and religious culture bat tlie admiuistration 
o" iinitonn laws lliat bound the diverse races of 
flic Htiiilus. The tii’st volume lias therefore a 

\alue apait from its practical utility at the 
piesent time, and prepares the ground for 

appreciating the second that is to come on, the 
law of sucecssi on and inhei’itance, "which is 
administered m our law courts. These two 
Molnmes JogotUer with Prof. Kane’s Rislo>y of 
Dhw’maRdstm will supply a Jong-felt want There 
ait\ liow'over, various other suhiects comprised 
m DharmaMstra. and it is hoped a volume on 
these will appear from the pen of either of the 
wriiers in the near future. 

loGES CHAWnfiA Rav 


Tkk Hkturv of .jAHAiraiii, A?/ Francis Gladwin, 
pd. by Rao Bahadur. K. Y- Banaasna-m -hyangar. 
Pp. yrir, + iSg. {B. G. Pmd d.- Co., Madras.) i?s. 5. 

That early and very active Orientalist, Francis 
0-iadwm. among the many useful translations 
that he made of Persian works on Indian history, 
published in 1788 a Eistorij of Jahangir which 
was raaiiiiy an abridgement or adaptation of 
Kh'wajah Kamgar Ghairat Khan's, ^ ’ - . , . ' 

This was the first volume of a his' .. i r. ' m 
during the seventeenth century which Gladwin 
mojected but left unfinished. Scholars and all 
persons "who want to make a detailed study of 
Tahangir’s reign are bound to resort to the genuine 
Memoirs of the Emperor, the Persian text of 
which was printed by Sir Sayyid Ahmad in 1863 
[not 1864 as stated on p. ixl and an accurate 
English translation by. Rogers has been printed by 
the Royal Asiatic Society, under the editorship of 
■Mi* Beveridgie, in toIk [P ix. 1 12-15 are 


incorrect]. But as the latter work cosis 25s. n^'t 
many readers will be thankful to Messrs. Pan! toi 
bringing out this cheap reprint of Gladwin’s short 
narrative. The value of the reprint has been 
greatl.v enhanced bj" Rao Bahadur K. V. Kanga- 
swaoiTa scholarly notes. 

5Ve only wish that the spelling of Oriental 
names had been Hunterized. For instance, on .pp 
26 and 27. Mehira leappears without my correction, 
leaving the ordmarj’' reader puzzled as to the piace 
meant. The map facmg p. 33 is too small and 
otecure to be ot any use. The jiapor is excellent 
and the type large and clear. 

GriAB 8 ixgh, hy K. Pamkkai . Pp. 172. wifh 
one, map {Martin Hopkinson.) 7s fid ner. 

Gulab Singh, the founder ot the latest Ilmdu 
kingdom in Kashmir, bore no enviable reputation 
Sir Charles Rapier calls him “’a modern Tiberius 
for horrible cruelty and villainy” {Defeats, p. 5dJ 
C. Smyth thus writes of him. “The character oi 
Goolaub Smg as exhibited m these early days ot 
his power, was one of the most repulsive it m 
possible to imagine— The tiger nature that crouched 
beneath this tair-seeming exterior rendered him 
an object of distrust and terroi” (p- 259.) Cunumg- 
hnur, tlie historian ot the Sikhs, is no 
more complimentary 

“The unscrupulous character of Kaja Gotab 
Singh— He ■will, indeed, deceive an eaem.r and 
take his lito without hesitation, and in the accu- 
mulation ot money be will exercise manv 
oppressions” (2acl ed., S34».) Hon’bie Emily Eden 
(£iOnJ Ai*ckland's sister) speaks ot him as a 
horrid creature” IPp ih? Couniry. p. IBb) Even 
the sympathetic and noble-minded Henry Lawrence 
IS constrained to say “AVe admit that he is a bad 
man. Though grasping and mercenary, he is mild, 
conciliatory, and even ineroi£ul--He has courage 
energy, and personal purity : his disposition is 
cruel The next worse feature in his character 
is miserliness.” ( Life. 3rd ed., 388.) The bio&vaphei 
of lolm Law-rence gives GuUb Singh an eauallv 
dubious certificate . “He , was an unsci'upulous 
idJlain but an able ruler'' (i. 139.) 

Against this unanimous array of most damaging 
evidence from persons of such diverse positions and 
character, the counsel for the prisoner at the bai 
of our history tabes up this astonishing line of 
defence ; ‘'Goutempofary histories*- undoubtedly 
possess one disadvantage, especially when thev 
are written by persons who have taken an active 
part in the affairs they narrate. Kot merely do 
they adopt a partisan attitude, but they allov 
their judgments of men and matters to be clouded 
by violent prejudices.” (P. 4.) And what is the 
unirapeachabjy honest witness that .Mr. Pamkkar 
sets up against these “violently prejudiced partisan 
contemporaries of Gulab Singh V He writes ,[iThp 
main authority on which the life of GuJab bingh 
could be based la the contemporary record entitled 
Giilffb?iama written by die Maharajah’s private 
secretary and the son ot the Maharajah’s IKnne 
Minister” ! That is to sa;', we are aslmd to accept 
the eulogy of this Khatiaxad or hereditary servant 
and flatterer. Mr. Panikkar will not thus be able 
to “establish the greatness of Gulab Singh both 
as a man and. a statesman” before anybody except 
the entourage of the Kashmir court. 

The book, in spite of its remarkably beautiful 
paper and printing aod Mr. Panikkar’s clear 
flowing style, in efTectually damnod as iietory b> 
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n-jason of 11 ,“^ estf?srerftie(I uulo^y and uUm' lack 
of Uic sciifae of proiiortion and ci'if' ’ ’ 

Tins is ef^rwcially the r-fte'^ m \ 

U It! oUtmod “Jn a ceniury [i. r., tlid tilth centnvY] 
harrea of historical aohicvoniGnt. in India Ouiah 
Siiiirh Ptantlt: otit as a polUary rKiii'c of political 
oinmence-’' lijcen tho conquest of iiadak ^vll^‘h 
iK'i'oi'dint!: to 3Ir. Panikkav places Oniah Sirnrlt ahow 
Samudiiigiipta and fkkbar (p lot), to.-, ach'cved 
mi from the hactls of the Tihehins proper f^vlio 
almost imnikilated the Kashnur' expedition^ !u Dec. 
blit from the people of "'Ldik Tibet." 

The bottom is knocked out of itfii Paaikkar's 
borohavstip claim on beiiaifof his hero by tko fact, 
oomideteJ.v iirnored by this uioaraplier, that "the 
i^oog'raph.icial bonneUries of India had been epfonded’'’ 
oi'oyion.sly hi (nilab Smgh by another ruler of 
India, Auranp’zib, lylio conqiMi’ad Tihri, and made, 
it. own his sir/oramtv, Ibdo and 1G83 'See -hidunath 
Sai'kar'.s Bidor^/ of Aiii'aniT'Ah, toI.^III, cln iS.) 

P. 10. is noti Kirthhnil ‘ a misprint for Kifi/pnl. 
and p. DI Ajar for Ar/irr (Prin.se?ds spelliug) i- 
Amon”' other enurs are RnAAarntiymi (1 ini Bnvrh 
for Nnjih (50, 51 in;.) Ufjhnfi for Dhi/an (.5S ) 
The map h'ls heca rcproducod in rw.r coloiir only, 
whilp its Jet.foriiitf tells ns that the (evritorios of 
th'a different Powers ai'o indicated l>.i four diffevmp 
colours ! 

i. Saiikai; 

\V(^^n^v Rtriirrs IlAntcT: Tim Tlirmy T„w, Rrpor/- 
of' thr fimiunt4rj’ apwhtJoA l»/ Ihr (fum-nnwnl of 
TL FI. ih". of iiffKorr, WiO. Jhipirthir. 

S)t. :rn/ i- 2!ilK 

I’lie Oommiiteo which prosents tin’s report was 
appointed b.r If. H. the Maliara.ia el Mysore on 
-hmc 7, 1039, with, a view to consider .md report 
imnn the question of legislation to amend the 
Hindu iaw in certain directions. The main object 
was to o.xamiae in detail the means of iniproving 
the position of women under the ITindii law as 
administered in the Mysoi’o Sfato. The original 
.sources of Hindu law are the Srntis, the fimritis 
and custom, ir. immemorial usage as anpiwed by 
Hindu society, The modem system of. Government 
eonsideraUv added to the old provisions of Hipdu 
law, b.y a succession of rulinars lU various 
courts of judica,ture. Most of such decisions 
have modified and amended and even, 
repealed, the existing Hindu kw of the time. 
Thera is even now a jg-rowing iendenov to 
■modify Hindu law to suit the roquiremeots of 
modern society. Unfortunately, the Hindu law of 

inherifemoo so far as ■women a’’’’’ ■ ^ 

unsatisfactory and unjust a.ivd the *' .! 

widows under it is deplorable, I ' ■ - i • • 

husband may have been a man of considerable 
wealth, after his death the widow, who dni'ing 
the lifetime of the linsband, may have lived a life 
of luxury, will be at the merry of t)ie coparceners 
for a humble msinteDanee. The women had many 
rights in the T^edic times, but they Jo.si: them one 
after the other. The reason is sot far to seek. 
The Aryans when they migrated to the South, had 
to fight many battles. The problem of food soon 
viekled to the problem of life- Ineessaut warfare 
became the feanire of life. "Women ■who could not 
take part in the brutality of sndi conflicts naturally 
took .a.aecondary place m society of tho-se times. 
Conditions have uo^w changed and the State is naturally 


a.nx!Ojis to i-omoiv, obdaotea in the dnyilopmont of 
the rights and liberties <it tlm fail' sox The i-epoii 
has miltitinatcd in iho jirejiavalipn of a hill ot 
whiol) the inaiii juvivisions are - Sex uot to Ik'' a 
ground for exrin.sion or di.sq.mi'ilicutioii ; tiv wulov. 
the mother, the iinmarriod daunbtrr and the 
unmarriod si.ster .shall be entitled to share and also 
to have iicr .siurc .separated off and plai'od .m imi 
pos-scssion ; in the absence of expro.ss rrnhibdjcn 
tiiQ willow .shall bo presumed to haiie his authnrit.i 
to adopt : gift ami beqaest in favour of tomato^ 
to fas co'nsfriicd in the same maiiBor ms gifts to 
iiule-s ; women succeeding to a luaie intosbite shall 
take a fuU estate and not iimited .. evo,u where 
the right is exprassedly limited, certain diiSYmaldica- 
(lons hitherto subsisting regai'dmg the erjuyinmit 
of the property by ihe femalo t,o be I'emovrd ; 
certain remallvs hitjierto excluded from liavtiig 
fEamtenauce rights to be given such rifflris ; witc not 
bound to stay with the hasbaad if the lattor leari.s 
ac imiii'iral life, sutCers from loathscino tliseuefl 
or renounces religion. 

The benoticial effects of the oliangcs coutr’iu- 
jilated aannot be over-pstim-ated. 5'lu' lead ialo'U 
by the Maharaja and also by THI. the. Giickwar 
of ■n,aroda are- great meji.snre.s for ythfti’ vbtate.s and 
UrihsJi India to emuliil". 'rnie,. certiun .simijnr 
measures iiavD engaged tlio attention of tiie Dntish 
Indian IcgiMl.ituro for sonic time lUst- uut tinm 
is ripo for .strong olTortri to oviidi«\io the. ev!! ct' a 
sliiinjofuJ diseriminatioa botwi>tni tire nude and tire 
foiiirtlo Hmdu, ilah-lreartr.d ureasuro.s uviv c,. 
pallittuvo, blit the TMuicvly lies in drastic, changes 
The get-up or the book is excellout, ami it u- wsdl 
wortli sLiidy by social and poliUcai reformers. 

Atnar Halit 


WmiouT TPS Pa Mi. Tub Lira Rrouv ai' aw 
I’tUTaifiTK. Bi/ d/y.s. iih/rhir Sh'irni^ofi. H.-'),, D >V. 
(.'bwsoe/gh’ow ' Pre^s, Galriftin, (930) pp. :n + Su 
Pi ice Re. 1-4. 

This sraall l>ook forms tire seveath volume of 
Tlic Rainwus Ufe of lm)m .serie.s jdanaod liy t.lio 
late Pr. J. H- Fargiihar with the ))roles.scd object 
of bnnging out tlie salient features nf Indian Jito 
by bringing in oac.h disc the rciigiou .of. the people 
coPcpTO'ed into rnlation with Ciivustianily. Ho tar 
as the account of birtii (Urstottis, InilkitiQii ecremo- 
nie.s, marriage cusioms and funeral ciistoins of 
the Hheds of Cfaiatat are coiirernot],. we havo in 
this hook a relwble .'icoouut of the riles 0 .nrl I'cre- 
monies that are bcliovoci by the proplc iii question 
*- -v.-r ' *■’-:■ -’t the prmciipn! crises of fi.n 

c. .'I 1 I ■ bixtli to dfVjtli- 'flrere is 

unfortunately no separate chapter dealing with the 
religions ideas of the people, the gods they ■worship 
and the spirits they seek to coRcuhate, nor wirli 
their periodical feasts and tostivals : but in tbo 
chapters i-elatiag to birth, death and marmge, 
refereace is made to sacrifteeg and o Tarings made 
to particular gods and goddesses at the critical 
periods of fin individual’s life, and in the chajiter on 
illness, consisting of eight pagp,s in a!!, tho author 
gives a short account of the Dhed’s belief in the 
evil eye, the evil vSbadow, evil spirits, evil 
spells, and the Mother Goddess, who are .all 
characterized by Dr, Stevenson as “evil maliga 
powers "Who may be proved by an-y fhow of loves. 
any proeperity nay even ty having for once 
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euoogli to 3t.* , The aathor reoognizes t-Jivat Dheds 
aye 'a efi4te with spuihial genias’. and in the la-^t 
oiiapters healed The Desire of aii FaHoas,” site 
sa^a that me great appeal that Christ makes to 
the D ied . . . is the way m which He, the Desire 
of Ah jMations, ^ exactly fuifins tlieir deepest 
ioaema, a.jia that whatever cpialities these humble 
oppressed folk have feit that the true (inru must 
possess they Bnd exactly revealed in Him.'-' In 
praoi of this assertioa the aiitlior cites the story 
ui eoavei'sion into Ciinstiarsity of two Dheda 
one nanied Uka Bhagat who had iieen a fohower of 
the Fabir Pdath, and his brother Ram Bliagat who 
had Deeu a toj lower of Swami Narayan Manv 
other Dheds, we are told, who had been membera of 
me Byamaga sect also accepted Christianity as thev 
found that The sflcrcd verses in whose trnlh they trust 
most impiiwty are absolntelj- fulfilled . bv Christ ” 
Many people wilj perhaps be indmed "to tliin'k 
that it IS the desire to save themselves from tlie 
shametul mdiguities and persecutions thev suffer 
at the hands of, casta Hiudms and otherwise* to 
improve tiieir social .position and econoinio life that 
many mem, lers of this and oilier 'imtonchable' castes 
uoci; to the Christian missious Althoiigh the book 
3s obviously wntten with a purpose, the student 
of Indian, liumamty wifi Bed much interestiuff 
niatPi'ial m tins small volume. 

S. C. Rw 


the people. And the system, once established, will 
tend to reproduce men of the saiiio type as thosre 
who founded it. . . .Piato'a Eepnblif for mscunce 
or Jlarxian Coimtiunism, or any form of social 
constinitioD, must atand or fail according to tiio 
character of the citizens implied.” 

What distinguishes Mr, Beilerby from the 
dreainei-a of other Utopia,? i.s that he is not coateut 
merely with, preaching his ideals. He is anxious 
to make a beginning by banding together the 
limited number ot people who at present believe 
in the principle of masitnum contiibutioii to the 
eominimity, He lias such {irni faith ia hri ideals 
that he hopes Ms suiall initial society will be able 
to gather more* and more meuibera, w^'ho will he 
attracted by . the power and lieauty ol the new 
system. Ultimately, the socieiy will beconv 
identical with the nation. 

The book IS ratiiei heavy reading. The ScOpe 
is far tco wide to admit of a close and rigorous 
analysis, hut one must admit tliat oomraonplaoe^ 
are at many places eulivened with originality. 
This is but natural, for it is hia reforming zeal, 
which has caviied hiiu away in spite ot him&eit. 
This is a defect ; this is also a pleasant feature ot 
the work- Even a hardened reviewer cannot fail 
to be touched by tae author*.? unbounded enthu- 
siasm and trauspaiest aincerity. 

H Shota. 


A Co.vtrmEnTn-i: SociEy. Bi/ J. J?. MlerVy 
itiiiUMimi ccri'icfa 28 Coiiimerdal rifrfot, 
Loudo^, E 1.) 7,9,51. Ennyj Si-o Pfi. ,frr-f-22J. 
Prtw m. ml. 


Tiie .moclcra economic sy.stoni like an,y oBier 
econonuc, svatein i.^ shaped and comrollod by 
Immaii laonves, Accoraing to the author, the chief 
uiotive of. the present system fr seif-interest, which 
in p.'trtly mtuilive and partly acauired.—an analysis 
tn Which many psyclio[oM.sts will find it difficult to 
give asseui. .io the former ettegorv belongs the 
mouves relating to the ^aiinheiioR of bodily needs 
such as hunger and to the latter those rehating to 
love or tame or _ power, etc- Here 3[r BeJierby 
pushes .the analysis farther and bnags hi “Other- 
latcrcst. to supplement "Self-interest,” Bays he: 

On the one hand, ‘.self-intemst’ if ixniversaiized 
would produfe a eonditioa in -which all persons, 
being, concftniratea solely upon themseives. could 
not give personal thought to .sustain others. On the 
other lixind, other-interest’ generalized would create 
a state m wiucri noao could receive, since none 
would be concerned to receive.” 

.;tU motiven cf selfrinterest and "other-interesB' 
are GontroUeu by. habit. Thfr provides the solution 
In the complexities of modern economic system. 
Mr. Belierby proposes to change the present 
cdueationai system ivith its emphasis on the indi- 
x’idiial iifo to another, where a child will bo 
taught to regard service as superior to seif. In 
tluK way, the author hopes to obtain citizens, who 
will all fry to make the utmost contribution to die 
outmi of the comm.unity and thus be formed into 
a "Coatributive Society,” Team work which is tlie 
dominant feature of sporfr should be introdnned 
into class-rooms .also, m order that “each for all'' 
teellng may be fully developed. Says he: 

"Oiven a people of a certain type and a- certain 
guaiLty, the nature of tlie srstem they will erect 
wij! follow: it will exactly reflect the character of 


IxsriEATtoX OF SxlNU TuiuVRATi I P. P. MutlQC. 
Price. Pf- I. Bombay. WSO. 

This is a very small and handy collection of 
90 Abhangas composed by the illustrious saint 
of Maharashtra and rendered into English ‘‘for 
an English reader" with a short sketch of the 
life of Tukaram. The verses have been divided 
into several heads according to the . nature of 
the topic and one must praise tite idea behind 
the attempt. But there are so many e.xampleg 
of bad English that it completelv defeats its 
purpose, and -wili, it may be feared, .serve to 
repel the Engliah reader for -whom it is intended. 
The author has tried to make the hook interesting 
by citing parallel passages and drawing on the 
Bible and Shakespeare for this purpose, but the 
Eaghsli dramatist has been wronged in 
transmission, and blank verse has been put down 
as simple prose ] 2a short, though tha get-up of 
the ixiok is commendable, the original excellence 
of the idea hits been spoilt m the fanltj’ 
execution. 

One thing, however, calls for notice in the 
short life given m the preface. The author 
traces Tuka’s spiritual lineage (p. xii; and links 
him to "Eesava Chaitanya" whose, disciple was 
Ragliava Chaitaavs : Raghava's disciple, Babaji 
by name, was Tnkaramh t/uru according to an 
Abliang (Ho, ,^S74, Hirnaya-Sagara publicationi 
w'hieh, therefore, deserves to be critically 
examined. 

Puiy,vn,AyjAs Sev 


Tur. PurumyES ash Ixdia ; By lJh!rt»dra Nath 
Boy, 2LA. Ph.D., nfiliB Univer.niy of tiie Phihp- 
pim-i. Alanih, Philippim IslainBi ; 'voith m 
IntrodHtiiion by Hon. linfml Palma, President of 
the University : Mamia, 1930 prmled at the 
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On'i'Hlal Priniinci. 6'W Ur..d }?;?, 'Jll, 

('loth hoviiff. 

We weleorae this weiJ-eonycivcd and wol!- written 
book as an expression of a new aenso of felJow- 
shu> among the peoples of Asia which seeks to 
make them know and understand each other 
\ otter. Dr Roy is an Inrlian professor soioiirninff 
in the Philippines, and ho has written this hook, 
111 two parts, tiie first part idling ns about the 
piGsent conditions and tiie historical and cultural 
background of the Filipino people and an estimate cl 
tiieir ideals and. aspirations from the point ol nie.w 
oi a cultured Indian, and the second part seeks 
to interpret India with her village organizations 
and her _ socio-cultiiral and spiritual ideals and 
her signiticant present-day movements tor 
Filipinos and others. The Hmt chapter is called 
Tho Isles of Hope’’’ in which a survey of the 
pieacpt aituation. m the Philippines is made- This 
title for their conntiy, says Dr. Palma in his 
iirief introduction, sounds better to Filipino ears 
tiian to any other : certainly it is a better name 
than tliat given to the countiy by the notorious 
hathcrine iStayo, nf'.,, the of Fear. The 

I’hiliiipines have a popultatinn of 12 luiUions. of 
yhom about 91 per cent arc reiiorted to be 
( hrlstian (largely Bomati Cfithohc). Them arc a 
large number of dialects all belonging to the 
Malnyno iamvly hut English is now the 'dem-unant 
Inngnage. soino Filipinos even Eulvoeat.ina the 
general adoption ot English as the national lanemago 
even in tiic hoinc. American, I’ul© has done a 
great deal to spi’cad oducation in the r'OTuitiy, 
and with the spread, ot cdacation the Eilipmos 
avG being largely Amerieaiiived, There is. however, 
a cfti'Uiin araoimt ot affected yet naive supcnorily 
in tiieir Christian religion, which is easily nnder- 
standable. In the second chapter hapjuiv entitled 
‘More than Neighbours,” Dr. Roy lias given a 
very readable and informative account of the past 
ihstoTy of the islands, especially with reference 
to the culture contacts with India. Hindu peoplas 
irom Sumatra and .Tava colonized Borneo, and 
Irom Borneo they came to the Philippines. It 
seenis that there were diiact communicaliops with 
India also. Hindu religious organisation and ideas, 
tiio Sanskrit language, and the Indian script wore 
introduced and these form fundamental tilings 
m Filipino life culliive— u,t least of the past, if 
they are no more living; forces _ now. The Spanish 
priest and the American missionary have novv 
taken the place of tiio Brahman and the Bhujanga 
((.r.. Hindu preacher) in Indonesia'. So that the 
Filipinos, although both they and we have torgotton 
it, are for ua more than mere neighbours. We 
can claim them as having originally belonged 
to the same culture world of India as ourselves— 
ds liavius formed part of a Gro,iter India. In the 
next cliapter, the most thoughtful and serious of 
all for the consideration of educated Filipinos with 
a sense of the iustorieal. Dr, Roy gives a reasoned 
survey of the present mentality of cultured 
Filipinos. The Christian Filipino, who is the 
average, Fihpino, is inclined to cut himself adrift 
from his racial moorings in his haste to be 
modern and western. He is not conscious of 
his national heritage, and unconsciously too, there 
is a tondency to gather the reflected light of the 
west m"di mom tlma trying' to rekiudle the 
lamp 'within. But in the m ost of all this 


tion tnirards Western things, this desire in affiliate 
theinselve,s to the West which is duo to three 
centuries of Spanisli ruJe, there is manifest a 
jirotouad dissatisfaction. This is finding a vent 
in an anxiety to study more of their own r'ast 
to know themselves in their proper iiistoricip 
setting. And herein lies the liopo of tlie futnie 
Filipino. A growth of self-respect as nn Asiatic, 
as a Malay, as an Indonesian people is brumd to 
f'ome through the study of their past, and witli 
that will come a greater appreciation of the good 
points ill the cultures of India and China tiinl 
once inspired thorn, which will co-operate wiLIi 
us in India and with the Chinese, the .Tapanese, 
tlio Siamese and other peoples of tiie ea,st tor the 
comuion weal of Asia and of humanity. Dr. Roy s 
arguments are made in a spirit of sweet reason- 
ableneiss, and he manifests a great affection foi 
the Filipino’ people, and one hones that his views 
will , meet with the approval of ail thinkina 
Filipinos. 

in the subsequent chapters Dr, Roy weeks 1o 
interpret India to the Biulippmes and the outsidt 
world m general Here wc liavc an. adiinrabk' 
survey of the essentials of Hindu culture .ind 
nieniality. and we have nothing but, praise for tho 
author’s wide KcJiolarsliip and his lucid way of 
treating a very difficult and comiilkatwl suby " t 
The history of India's aclncveinoiils in the 
is given, and also some indication of her slriviug 
at the present moinont. Dr. Hoy’s pro.sontmoul 
of the position ol Jmlia made m ,j sober _!ind dis- 
passiomdo imwiner can ic oxpwted to dti its svcfl 

It has indeed been a pleasure to read tins 
hook ; and if it serves to bring about some mutu d 
attraction, however limited it may be in oxteud 
among Filiiu'nos and Indians, it cun he .said tin 
book has fulfilled its nutpoae. Wo wish this 
oxcdlent work the wido popularity it so richly 
dcttctves and we wish Dr. Roy will let, lus hn,ic 
in the non r_ future uioro works of the same nature 
on a detailed survey of the spread of Indian 
culture in the past in the PhilippinGB, and on the 
present-day economic, cultural and social condition 
there, for instance— 'and earn the gTatitudo of bofli 
tlm people of India, and. perhaps, of the Plii!ippme.i 
SnsTO KmiMi C1u.vcTy-u.ii 
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Dr. Ihrnprosad 

(lur/ifkis Cfi,a(tt>rji. atui i^ons. . 1 

B(inr/l, pp. 3S-bl3.% pn'ce /*. L 

In Yidyasagar the philanthropist and the social 
reformer we are apt to lose sight of the Hchf)Ii.i 
and the educationist. Iswar Oiianilra Vidyasagap'- 
nanoo will bo a shining light to postontjf for his 
great and _ large-hearted reforms and especially 
for lug being the inaugurator of widow romarriage 
among orthodox Hindus ; but his great work— 
scarcely less important in the field of education— 
in organizing Sanskrit education in Bengal and 
cpmbimnK it with Huglish training, which has 
given the necessary Indian tone to modern 
edui^tioa in India, ■we know nothing ol. In the 
■words of Mr- Banerji. the author of this 
valuable and exoGflently ■wr tten httle work under 
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t’eview. Vidyasagav was a great leader in the 
two-fold stieam of the modern eultdral^ movement 
m India which was maugarated by Fair Ram- 
inohiin Roy —one ciirrent of which embraced the 
'itndy of Western iiteratare and scientie. and the 
other the revival of the glorious yet all but 
Ipigotten literature, science and_ thought or 
Ancient India _ He was, to start with, an erudite 
Pandit trained in orthodox methods ; on the other 
hand, he was the toimder ot modern methods 
ot teaching with the help of the mother-tongue, in 
wliicli he was in his day a most accomplished 
wiiter who lienefited, the young people ot his own 
days and of generations succeeding Ity writing 
most excellent text-books ; and besides he was 
the founder ot the hrst bigJi-grade English college 
conducted entirely by Indians His aceomplish- 
ment as a Sanskrit scholar is amply borne out 
by his editions of Sanskrit texts and his cootro- 
veisiai work in coimectLon witli the queaiion of 
widow remarriage , and liis name is among the 
immortals in the roll ot Bengali authors. But 
the wholesome revolution he effected m organisms 
tile education of the country, especially in tiriugiau 
Sanskrit studies along modei’n linos as Prinuinat 
of the Sanskrit College, is not the least of his 
work as one of the greatest Thought-iesHers and 
letormers ot the century. So long this story was 
bulled from the public eye in a mass of official 
files, reports and notices, as well as public and 
piivate correvSpondenee Mr. Brajendranath Baner]i 
wliijso industrious work in this field and whose 
' neful sifting of all available evidence mark him 
out as a most talented historical researohei' has 
oiouglit under requisition these forgotten files and 
leKii'ds which have so long enshrined in their 
Ui bi'ure recesses the story of what Vidyasagar 
had done in this matter ; and this is a most 
tasoinating story, whion, in addition to giving a 
laie itisig'ht into the character of the great man, 
Is a distinct _ addition to our knowledge of the 
la ts and ciicumstances tiiat ivere shaping the 
mieiiectiul and cultural renaissance of Modern 
India. 

Mr. Banei’ji is already well known to Bengali 
iiid English readere _of Indian history as the 
iuthoi 01 a. number of important original researches, 
peuially in connexion with life and literature in 
f ILL! 1 8th and _ 10th centuries. His work on Eaja 
Ramnioluiu Roy is well knoivn. He has already' 
piltlished in the Modern. Revieiv with kis illuminat- 
ing comuiente tiic original documents relating to 
MiLlyas.agar’s offiical and private work as an 
ediic itinhist and reiormer in education. In. the 
present work he narrates the story in detail, and 
translations ot the important relevant 
dtn'iiinents, m addition to information culled from 
odicr sources Much of Yidyasagar's views are 
sound even foi to-day, and they bear close study 
even over half a, ccatiiry afterwards. In addition to 
the revival of Samskrit studies, Yidyasagar's reports 
and monographs and activities in connexion with 
\eraaealar education, with the education of women, 
V ith mass education and with the promulgation ot 
pioper text-ljooks are all well worth the attention of 
the practical reformer and politician of to-day, 
Mr. Bauer, |i gives a good account of the whole 
topic, and' we all feel grateful to him for the. 
well-documented little work, which is an original 
contrbut’on not on'y on V dyipaga-i' Imt also on 
cdncatuinal and other aspeo s of Indian nltuml 


life during the last century. Mm. Pandit Hara- 
prasad Sastri, now nearing 80. and a doyen among 
the educationists, Sanskrit scholars, historians and 
Bengali writers of the last generation, lias honoured 
Mr. Baneiji’s book by a highly informative preface 
or tore word, in which he has given in his, inimitable 
personal style some interesting remiuisoences oi 
Vidyasagar. and this has greatly enhanced the 
value ot Mr. Baneiiii s e.xceilent little woik 
"Phe book should be properly appreciated among 
Bengali readers. 

SuitJTl feuPLU Ghatterti 


I. .IivAx-i}oi..i. (“Linds Seesaw’*) ; Bg Shanta 
fJevt, Price Bs. 2-8. 

II. PaIUV-BHRITIKA. CBtrANUES within _ T.HI 
(dATEs’h ■ By Sita Devi. Price Bn. 2-8. PtMished 
by Messrs M. C. Sarkar and Sons. 15, College 
Srinrtie. Calcutta. 

Many leaders must, like ourselves, have gone 
through these two stories and found tnem 
emmently entertaining. Mo trouble and, expense 
have been spared to make the exterior of the 
books as charming as the interior. Each volume 
contains aoout 400 pages, more or less. 

The two talented sisters who are the authoresses 
of these novels do not reo.uire to be introduced 
to the reading public as such, for they have 
long since established their claim to recognition 
in their own right amongst the foremost writeis 
of fiction m Bengal- The history’’ of Bengali 
fiction has lately passed through devious bj’- 
patha from which it oaa scarcely be said to have 
emerged yet into the full light of ilay, A 
morbid mentality, which took delight in depicting 
the seamy' side of life m .piquaiit and, suggestive 
language calculated to inflame the imaginatiou 
had in the name of honest realism taken possession 
of the field and by its gross perversion of the 
facte of human nature, had already begun to 
corrupt the morals ot the youthful generation and 
create an unnatural craving for mischievous 
seatimentalism. Realism m literature, m 
discharging the functions of a drain-inspect u 
forgets 'that it is better to let sleeping dogs he, 
rather tlian to wake them up fronj. the vasty 
deep of the unconscious in order to pander to 
the pruiient imagination ot a blase civilization 
which probes the sex-problem to its uttermost 
limits onlv to find in the end a ml-desac which 
leads nowhere. The last word oq. sips of thought 
has been said in the sixth verse of the third 
chapter ot the Gita which ought to be engraved 
in letters of gold in the study of the realistic 
writer ot fiction. IVe should also remember wLit 
a Western philosopher of ’'he standing of Benedetto 
Croce says on the subyeef “Hell, a wise man 
said, is paved with good ' intentions and this 
truth is discovered in the eqd by those adulterers 
m fisu [deed]— to choose a very common example— 
who go looking for purely ‘spiritual’ relations 
for 'communions of soul with ,sojil’ and by all 
who indulge liieir weakness in various ways 
only to find reulbation afterwards.” From 
writers of tins type, of course always masculine, 
we gladly tarn to these cultured ladies, gifted 
■with the art of beautiful expression,, and, possessing 
a refined and cultivated imagmatioo, in the sure 
hope, amply real zed that here we come the 
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liediOLk of I'eijuiiiae puritv. fho siroueliold ol 
doraeslif' virtue& aiad of _ natural pioty. in wiuols 
edncatioQ has ijrofl,itc?d its host et'fcet^. whicli is 
incapable of using a coarse 'nford or tJniiKinu,' a 
i oarsc thought, while the keen and sensmvo 
emotiouH characteristic of the sex hav^' louchou up 
a thousand oiiscnie corners ot onr^drah, numofonoiis 
and tragic, existence with the flash of true insigni 
and held up in bold relief our every davjuys and 
sorrows, so innch pt the poetry ot w I ach is lost 
to tlie mere man in the hunv auu hnsfle oi ills 
matter-of'tact iite. . . , , , 

Hruuati Sitn Devi huilds_ np tier stoi’.y around 
A kidnapped girl lironghi up in the ChriKtian loici 
and idtimateiy married to a Ilinriu youth wiio 
liad nnwilUngiy usurped her place in her natural 
hiiailv. In a way, therefore the story doa.s. 
though indjreclly._ with social reform, lake a true 
artist that she is, sire does not liowever stress it, 
but tfi.lies it as a matter of coarse. The lierome 
ol Srimati yiianta Dovih tale is a girl-wiclou 
bioufiht up in decent competence by a fond and 
lultiired father, and the story is the story of boi 
love and rornaiTiage, with wliLoh have been 
entwined the fortunes of aaothor .young girl born 
of 1 mother who was the viotuti of itian’s lust 
Hem tlie probloin of social roform arisc.s in another 
J 01 ill. and is not less dehcafekv and uuobti usivoly 

lundled Tho wrongs oi thoir sen canni'i hut 
appeal to wiirws like the authorcssoH of these 
voiuines, whose natural sympatliy has been sharpened 
liv eilncation and who can voice forth (he siilTmngvS 
ol tliPir sex in language wliirh cnininands attention 
The herome of 8rimati Sita, Ikivi is an accoiuplished 
voung jadv, iiighh' offioieiit and ominontly rational 
m eoniparison with iicv ‘crmntrv cousins,’ lliudii 
gnls with whom slip has to livo as goveriie.ss 
bhe Irankly oiiio.vs life, and can well takn_caix5ot 
hoi self in all the critical situations in which she 
may hud licnself placetl, But Sin Shanta Devi's 
heroine, the voung widow, has seen through life 
more deeply, and holds in her profounder depdis 
a richer capacity tor selflc-ss love and dovolion 
which, we feel, it is worth any lovers while to 
bve for and be worthy of contra-stiiig the two 
talented sisteis' writiug-s, it sooins to us that in 
depth of feelmg, in sight into and apprecuitiouof 
rho best in the old Hindu life. Sm. Shanta Devi 
excels her Sitotor, whereas m richness ol imaginatioii 
and felicity of expression and admiration ot the- 
lest in llio new tliat is fast snxipliinting the old 
both are on a par, while in light (miolies and in 
the uiei'o joy of life Sup Sita ifevi has the 
advantage 

We sinoerely hope that like some other novels 
ot these literarj’- twins, if we may use tho expression 
wilhont, offence, tlieso books will also he tianslated 
mto English by mutual collaboration between 
tliomselves, so that a larger oireie of readei-s may 
enjoy these ohai'ming siories and know sompthinp 
of the progres.sivo tendencies at work m Bengali 
soefetv 

.1. B. 

* BlKDl 

^ TJte i?cpte?r;er of M- M fjctuiiskaiilmr If. Ojha'fi 
lEsiof'c/ of Rvjpvtaitn m mr IfOii nmnher ihnl.ef- 
io ns : 

"I npw learn that though this history hai? 
conseentive paging for over I4fl0 pages ge- 
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meats haveiioeii made' (with jsSiiaiate ut.le-pugcs dpi 
for dividing it into volumes oi' about (ibli paget 
each. This, howevei. will bendit onl.v those vko 
subscribed to tho woik from Us osieni, because the 
1st and tJnd laseicuU arc now absolutely out ot 
print and lieni'-o Iv■'^v pn'obasr'is ot tlu* or tUi 
tnswulud ciinnot Itiiid thoir aov^uii^itionrt. nl 
reader need not despan . The >ame mateTial w 
being r. priutcil iii the lonu ol compact bpuLrid 
volame.s contamuig t'pe hietmy oi etieh state in 
fiaiputaua separately. These arc iiou available. 


MxUfATlH 

Sr,i(i'’i”i'ioKs viulm tue PiiciiiWA Daftp: A'd. !0 
hlurlij hriweat Bn]) FKw nikUhc Niuim 

jM 102 Hit] •>))( plate (ffc. li Aw. Ii. S/iuftp s 
nIaiioDs Hilh Bnmhhaji of Kolhajuj). jqi. r,2, one 
tt)id o/ie Joints [W iV)t)(is). Aw. 22 i hr /Jnwp/,/^s 
rtivl the ('oi/qiicsf nf (rttyiral. pj) itHU our. map 
ft ml one p!nU l!'e hO as \ aoronime}it icuha! 
Press. Bd/nlaii 

The nombav (iovennnent cuntimics to earn tip 
hearty thanks of all Ht.ulcms of filoderu !udM.nhiston 
'l'he.se, three jiarts niv of speci.xl value as tliey rehig 
to the pi'i'-Panipat period ot Maratlia liNtory, ai d 
even to tlio pre,~ 171 b period, about whicli fitih 
was proviou.sly kiiuMu and that little m a vagiu 
traditional forni But lum' wo get imiinie and pre )Si 
iuforiiiatioii enriohed with dates and ot alisohiUh 
CKinteuipni'.irv origin which help ns to ivcunspuM 
the story of Bliahu's early snuggle loi power , nd 
vaiiod difficulties, the genms of ihe hnst; two 
Poshwa-s. particularly lUlan Visliwuiialli, v hn li 
enabled the Maratha State to be resimvd itfrei' souk 
.'• jiovanee, and th.ii nnuon saved 
. , • _ ■ 1 In ehort, wc oloarly reali/o 

liow these two Pesliwas jirovonred the bio's weak 
ol Sliivaji from being totally undone, and the 
Maratha people being scattered like diPunitcil 
atoms, subject to aliens. An immense munbei ol 
poi'sons crop up in. the course ot tho.se recoids 
but as tho period has not boon intensiveh^ worked 
at liy scholars liefore (tor' lack of materials) a 
wide held of research is liere orieueil, and we me 
sure many points in these volumes will in future 
be conected, amphhed, or eslueichitech Rut llic 
present puhliciition will make such rescan h 
possible. It iri no I'clleetkin on the editors of 
Kuoh oarlv docuiucuts. yheLluir m Rowland oi 
here, thui there is no linality in their woik' 
Indeed, Air Sardcaai luniBclf invites snoli a 
in Ins mlrodiKito'y note' to No. ID. 

We suggest a fow correctioiiH to this numi ei 
['ago .'k 1. Id, for ma-ijain read no Note 1 

(hm-ifo ine.iDB, ‘one who prays, a well-wishei 
Page 14, English summary, omit ^ !.hr. at die 
beginning ot the second bne- Page 2.->, 1 ]4 ioi 
ffinmlla read Ihf;;.unah For Jfhtioj I'eud Ewer. 

SHiYArinwruArATieni 91 Qanmi Bakuak, ei! 
hy V S- Wnkaskar, pp. 254 + 2S. (Moramhai 
164, Thahurdumr, Bomhay.} Rs. 2. 

It IS difficult to exagg'eiate tiie importance to 
the hi. story of Shivaji of the bahhar reprinted 
here. The editor gives precedence to this bakJ/ai 
over the work of Sabhasad. in point of date and 
antlienticity. In mv opinion (which has been 
fully arirued in the biblioni’aphv ^pended to the 
3rd edition of mi khtiwjt a id Hts 7\mes} it 
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folioAvs Sabhasad's book hut vgjy olofiely, both 
m the date of oompositiou and the value of the 
mformahon c.ontaiiied m it. Ifo other hitklmr 
e\eii remotely approaches it m importance. 

Mr. Wakaskar ha? earned onr gratitude by 
repiintmg the thioe different versions ot the text 
and two English translations ot it,— all five of 
which have long been out of print and nearly all 
absolutely unprocurable. The deplorable railwas’ 
accident which last year brought the editor to 
death's door for several months has prevented 
bun Irom adding' all the notes and corrections 
that he desired : but it would 1 le an excellent 
exercise tor advanced students of the history ot 
Shivaji to correct the different versions in the 
light ot one another and the further information 
given in ray life of Rhivap. Mr. Wakaskar is a 


u. 


highly critical and independent student ot Maratlia 
history, and we aclmirp his freslmess of vieii 
.sober and well-reasoned manner of presentation 
and refusal to loiu the conrinon licrd so long as 
fiis mind is not convinced. No student of eailj 
JlaraUia iiistory can do without this voiume. 

£ sliall close on a personal note. It is hardly 
fair to the reader tor to me) to reiaint my Enghsh 
Iranijlation of this work published 2-1 years ago 
before I had access to the Marathi fioureea, without 
giving me an opportunity to make the corrections 
■which mj' later and tnUer knowledge make 
impei-ative. Page 11!, ooh 2, add SarLar at the head 
of Pro. second paragraph in English. P, 
col. 2. for Manmn read M'tha'n. and for Bidn<»e 
read Basit’tr, 

Jaditnxth SaeivAh 


The Coal Trade in India 

By ANNADAPROSAD CHATTERJEE 


A mong the Indian trades and industries 
that have been almost ruined as a 
consequence of foreign exploitation 
and aggression, that of coal is one of the 
foremost. Formerly, that is, before and 
during ihe great war, Indian colliery 

owners used to boast that they were the 
owners oi "gold fields’’ and not "coal fields,” 
so handsome was the income accruing 
from their Wsiuess. That state of affairs 
has passed aw'ay, it seems for ever 

As one who has lived close to the 
most important coal-bearing area in India 
for upwards of twenty years, the present 
writer has had occasion to study the 
problems which beset colliery men in 
India in the present day, and ventures 
to suppose that the following observations 
will furnish “food for -thought’’ for 
everybody interested in the matter. 

Although it is true that in rhe past, 
the coal trade, like every other trade, 
had been subject to alternate booms and 
slumps, it is almost hopeless to expect auy 
further improvement in its condition in 
the future without Government aid, or a 
ivholesale boycott of foreign coal by aU 
Indian consumers, individuals as well as 
corporations. This, ho-wever. does not seem 
to be feasible, at least at the present. It 
IS the Government, and Government alone 
which is in a -position to render aid. 

The bounty-fed “South African coal, 

■which has done so much in bringing about 


the present state of affairs in the Indian 
coal market, appears to have come to stay. 

No amount of combination on the part of 
the individual colliery owners or companies 
seems to be of any use in CToiiting a 

better atmosphere in the Indian coal 
trade, unless Government comes to their 
rescue. 

Not only the colliery owners alone, 
but people of various other conditions 
in life have been pretty hard hit in 
consequence, producing unemployment and its 
inevitable result, unrest and discontent. Tne 
Mining Engineering Department, which was 
opened in the Bengal Engineering College 

at Sibpur (Howrah) fox the training ot 
colliery managers, has had to be 
discontinued. The sister institutions, one 
at Ethora, in the district of Burdwan 
near Asansol, established through the zeal 
and munificeuce of the late Maharaja Su 
Manmdra Chandra Nandy Bahadur, K C. T E , 
of Cossimbazar. and the other at 
Dhanbad, established by Government, are 
both languishing, aud no longer attract 
the same number of promising aud brilliant 
graduates and undergraduates as they used 
to do, a few years ago. The prospects of a 
fully trained and qualified young Indian 
colliery manager bolding even a hrst class 
certificate are scarcely better now-a-days 
than those of a clerk in a Government or 

mercantile offices or of a head master or 

ass stant teacher in an edneat onal 
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institution- TTio additional years rotjuirofl 
to be spent by them after graduation tor 
qualifying theraselt'es as colliery manncers 
thus seem to be spent in vain, as that 

dops not fetch any additional remn'ieration 
The foregoing remarks would bo clearly 
illustrated by the fact that m the present 
day no colliery manager with a tirst class 

certificate can hope to start with a pay 

of more than Rs, fiO a raontly even 

in the lucky event of his being able to 
secure a job, which is not always the 

case. Now, he would not have got less 
than this if be had started, say, as a clerk 
ID some office, or as a teacher in some 
school. The additional time, trouble and 
expense for the mining course is thus 
thrown away, and naturally, there is 
a dearth in the number of candidates 
seeking admission into those mining 

institutions. Quite a large number of 
men have been thrown nut of cmploymont 
as a result of the present state of the 
coal trade, and are either sitting idio, or 
have engaged themselves as clerks or 
teachers Of this tlic present writer has 
personal knowledge. 

The condition of the clerks, lime-keepers, 
supervisors of labour, and a lot of 
other people who had been making their 
living in connection with the trade, is 
even worse ; most of these unfortunate 
people have been thrown out of employment 
in the large majority of cases, and some of 
them are engaged in their former jobs 
at considerably reduced wages Nor should 
it be supposed for a moment that the 
slump has affected only the Indian .section 
■Many European managers and engineers 
with high qualifications are sitting idle 
or working on mere subsistence allowances. 
Another section which has been no loss 
bard hit are the owners of colliery lands. 
During the war, when every ounce- of 
available coal was being taken out of 
the mines, even shale and raetamorpbic rock 
not excepted, huge sums of money were 
obtained by them in the shape of royalty 
and commission. 

But at _ present the commission on 
tne ^ quantity of coal raised from the 
collieries is barely sufficient to cover the 
rainimtim royalty. And in many eases, 
owners of colliery lands have been 
compelled to forgo even the minimum 
royalty, consequent on the suspension of 
aH mimng operations. The labourers of 


tlif Ratiiyanj, riiierririh and rtindili coal 
fields, wild iiiv mo'jtly recruited from tlw 
aiinrignuil inhabitants of the Santhal 
Danranas, Manbhnm, Bankura and HaKanfaigh 
districts, have also been groat aunbrais 
Most of these poor people have no lands 
ot their own to cultivate, aud depended 
almost eiitireiv for their living on what 
they earned iiy working ni the coal 
fieMs And even such of them who could 
c,all just a few /u?//yn:.v their own, used to 
cultivate them during the rainy season, 
coming h,ack to the collieries .after harvesting 
their paddy, and remaining there till the 
beginning of the u'^xt cultivntiiur season 
Though their want.® are but few, living ai 
they do. on Mahu/t flowers for closo 
upon throe months in the year, luid a 
couple of months more on the Mrnun 

and other crops raised by thorn, this 

loss of income a.s coal cutters has affoett d 
tbein siullj' Thefts and. otiior offencf's 

are on the increase in the areas thus 
affected, and not a few have had lecourse 
to the last resort left tn tho poor m this 
part of the country, to wit, immigration 
to the tea gardens in A.ssatn and sugar plan- 
tation.s beyond the seas, which is 9 ordinarilv 
regarded liy those people with tho grontfut 
horror. 

It is evident that the authorities (,m 
no longer afford to contomplate the situation 
with iudifferouoe. when attention on then 
liart can undnubtcdly relieve the straiii 
Wood for fuolhug purposes is fast becoming 
scarce, even m places which were formsrlv 
rich in forests, and the furtlier expansion 
and development of the Indian coal trade 
will <10 u great way towards removing the 
grievances, not only of the people actually 
engaged in it, but of the general public as 
well Witli more extensive use of coal 
as an article of fuel, the valuable timboi 
hues of Imlm will l>e left alone, to ih^urish, 
and will yield a rich harvest in tho future 
As matters stand at the present day, tho 
proces.s of defore.statioD is going on af 

such A brisk rate that it has already 
become difficult to secure good Indian 

timber of any kind, notably fial, for 
building and other purposes. Only the 
trees protected by the conservators of 

forests under tlovornnient employ have 

been left untouched, the others having been 
mostly cut down by the villagers to supply 
their needs for fuel. The district of 
Santbal Parganos for instance which 
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wp& neb _n sal timber st.n. or 

toity years ago, has almost been, entirely 
denuded of its big sal trees. 

It is true that there are some Ooverninent 
regulations against wanton and niiaehiGTous 
deforestation of timber trees less than 
mne inches m girtb, but they do not go 
far enough, and ensure the protpction of 
trees exceeding that circumference, whioh 
bare almost entirely disappeared And the 
villagers can scarcelv be blamed for this. 
They must cook their food, and must find 
wood from the neighbouring forests so long 
as they cannot obtain coal or some other 
substitute, Wost of them are very poor, 
and cannot afford to buv coa* Then 
again, there is no facility of communication 
rrnni tiic interior to the different colliery 
centres to enable the people of many 
parts of India to bring coal and use it 
i’8 fuel. 

It is liy no means a fact, as is 

generally believed in some quarters, that 
almost all the coal-hearing lands in the 
Rmigam, .Therriab and ffiridih coul-fialds, 
toe richest and the best in India, have all 
bfon or are being worked <'ut. As a 

m liter of fact, a \ast extent of land in 
most of those tracts, undoubtedly containing 
‘fust c]as.s’‘ and “good .second class" coal, 
IS lying nnworked, owing to a variety of 

leasons. G-iven proper facilities there is 
evpvy reason to believe that they can 

all he made to yield rich outturns. 

IVc will now briefly discuss a few of 

tae reasons which stand in the way of their 

'luccessful working. The first reason, 

undoubtedly, is the rather anomalous state 
of the law with respect to the ownership 
of these coal-bearing lands. Almost all 
of them had been leased out by 

their original owners, the zemindars, or 
the gkaiirak before the discovery of coal 
m these lands to the putnklarH. 

jniikarariflars, and other classes of tenants 
at .absurdly cheap rates under the belief 
that they were but waste lands, and as 

such, unprofitable. The ■pjituida?'^, niukar- 
aiidars, again, had mostly created ^sub- 
mfeudations, and leased out their lanas to 
dar-iiiidcararidars, etc,, who, in their turn, 
bad let out their rights and interests to 
a lower class of tenants known as se- 

ptifnidar,^, np-iaftkarandai’-'s, etc., reserving 
a little margin for himself over what 

oad to be paid as rent to the next 

b gher landlord As none of these 


.„div.doJ.s had ev.r dreaniji of the 
existence of coal or any other ininerai in 
tlie lands thus leased_ out, tlnu'o had been 
generallv no reservation clauses in their 
documeuts to denote wbo was to be entitled to 
them in case of their discovery, if it ever came 
about at sorao future period When coal 
came co be actually discovered some fifty 
vears ago, mainly, it must be admitted, as a 
result of Briti'sb. enterprise, there was 
naturally a scuffle between these different 
classes of landowners over the royalties and 
premia derived. 

While the zemindars and ghat/rafs^ could 
not tolerate the idea of being deprived of 
considerable sums of raonev in the shape of 
premia and commissions and minimum 
royalties accruing from such lands, the 
tenants or sub-tenant'^, as the case might be, 
were equally unwilling to share such sums 
with their .superior landlords on the ground 
that their leases entitled them to the enioy- 
ment of all the proceeds of the lands, subject 
to the payment of rent, and rent alono 
Litigations, runnmg up to the .Tudicui 
Committee of the Privy Council, began, and 
still crop up between the superior and in- 
ferior landlords, but not always with uni- 
form results. At one time, the tendency on 
the part of the judges seemed to favour 
the view, that in the absence of any saving 
clause to the contxarv. the sub-ten3.nt was 
to enjoy trie entire proceeds of the coal 
lands, and this continued to be the guiding 
princijile for a series oi rears 

Gradually, however, this new undorweuf 
a change, and some judges began to bold 
that as it could not be believed that the 
original landlords bad been under the 
impression that the lands in dispute con- 
tained coal at the periods of execution of 
the leases (as in that case they would 
never have parted with them at such ludi- 
crously low rates of rent), it would be unfau 
to deprive them ot the royalty, commission 
etc,, accruing from the lauds later on, when 
coal was actually found and worked. 

Thev thus decided that unless the leases 
in question contained express words to the 
effect thai the mineral rights with respect to 
the coal existing in such lands were being 
transferred to the lessees, the latter were 
not to eujoy any mining benefit therefrom 
This naturally dealt the death blow to the 
interests of inferior land-holders, and a 
large number of lawsuits were forthwith 
launched ia the different courts by the 
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rPHitd..!;. sod (fkat>mis asam&t thrsin. But 
nlthoiigh this took place wall ovov a d'-cade 
ago* the law on the subject; is hy no meiuis 
settled aod well known, as luany iinestioiis 
aflecting tlie rights and iuteiests oi' th-i 
differeat classes of Jand-iiolders* p/fh/fdar'^ 
iit?d;amn<l<Krf^, etc have j'et been left oiien. 
into tbe details ot wiiici: we need uot 
enter here Suffice it to say, that even 
at the present day, there is a large 
iinmber ot coai-boarmg tracts in the 
possession of those ini'ericr landlords which 
they are unable and unwilling to lease out 
to people able to o'ork out tiie coal TJiey 
also Sght tooth and nail with the xeniindar 
m the event ot the latter trying to settle 
such lands without reference to them. The 
would-be lessees arc also reluctant to take 
lease of such lauds m many cases owing 
to the uncertainty of the law in tho matter. 

Another factor which operates powerfully 
against the successful development of those 
lands is their distance Irom the existing 
railway lines. Soiuetnnes ri\cvs intern'oe 
between such places ami the nearest railway 
station, ulthougis the drstiiiico itself niav not 
be great, ft as evident that the (\ivevntncnt 
by opening vaiiwjiy lines in sucli places, enn 
help much in fostering and dcvolopiug the 
coal trade in India. No good purpose is 
likely to iic served by ,il lowing tiu'so iand.s 
to ho unwofked, wliieii wonid nsiy afford 


fiu'tiiM- faciHho.s to tlm '‘honoty-fed" coal 
from South .Sirica. As a suattfu of fact, m 
many parts of tho coal-biviring area, the 
soitnw arc citimr actually outcroppuig, nr 
feifcu,itc.cl just ;i few tuct below tho surfaco of 
tho land. Villagers wort the C'lal in such 
phiflos Oil ihc popkarla-plnul fcytjtem, , 
by digging nut, the coal, by cutting tank.s 
But this IS obviously a crude process, by 
which all the available inineriu' canuot be 
utiiiaed. And owing to the difficulty of 
trnasport only people living witliiu a few 
mile.s' ladius of those sparsely inhabited 
parts of the country can use the coal thus 
raised. 

The remedy, at lea.st to our minds, for 
the esistiug state oi .iffairs, rests la tin hands 
of the troveminent alone. First and foremost, 
it should protect the Indian tra,d(! by the 
imposition of protective duties on seu- 
bovne youth African coal Then again, it 
shonid reduce tho railway iroiglit on 
Tudiau coal, by botit of -whicii mcn.sureR tho 
Indian oolliery owiipr can competo saccos.'j* 
fully wfih his Mouth African rival And so 
locg a.s thus IS not done, a.-' already pointed 
out, no rumumt o( combiuatiou on tlic part 
of the ooiliery men m India would l>t< abb' 
to do .iiiytiiiug useful m this direction. 
.\ud not only the trade ilseU', but a largo 
number of its adhciTjutH in various other 
milks of life, mu.nt contlaue to suffer. 


The Tata Iron ^ Steel C04, Ltd, 

By F e LtK 


T he prosi^erity of a country itj tiie rn’e,seat 
age depoud.s on its industrial develop- 
meBt,aml, in the raecot industries, that 
country which has the best resources in slcoi 
and iron generally wins, for all industries 
are more or less dependent oa iron and 
steel. Providence, with no niggiudly hands, 
ehowwed these blessings on India ; she has 
the hii'gest, the beat andtlse most conveniently 
bituated raw ruaterdals for iron and steel 
mdustrios. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that with these j'esources 
properly exploited, with a national fiscal 
policy under a natioriai firovernment, India’s 
position to-day would have been equal to, if not 
better than, the^ enviable position of the Hnited 
States of America. Hcfortunately, an alien 


Govcimnieut control the fiscal policy iff India 
and h«r luw resources am in the hands of 
a corimauy who are Indinu m luuuo but aro 
worse than foreign in nctiun. 

The first process ia nunufacturiug iron 
and .steel is the cou version of ore into pig 
iron w’hich i,s the esvential basic raw material 
both for east iron and steel tuduetrieb. 

At present lour firms are engaged in 
making pig iron in ladia.—thc Tata Iron k 
Steel Co-, Ltd,, the Boiigal Iron Oo., Ltd.. 
the Indian Iron and Steel Co, Ltd., and the 
Bbadravati Iron Works at Mysore, The latter 
laanufacture a very 'small quantity for 
coasamptiem within the State with timber 
fuel and do not count. 

The first three are the mogt inportant 
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manufacturers and control the nrarkol. IHxmr 
have combined in ati’nstamani!: themselves, and 
aie mamtaiain^ an inflated and unwarranted 
price on this most essential and important 
law material for consumption inside the 
country. 

Ttie cost of manufacture of pig iron is 
dbcut Ks. 20 per ton and it is exported 
to foreign countries at about Rs. 30 per 
fxn. But for sale to other industries m India 
tluY charge Rs. 65 per ton relying on the 
tariff duty on foreign pig. 

Of these three firms the Tata Iron & Steel 
Co , Ltd,, are said to be a national industry 
uid on that ground they get a large bounty 
id about Rs. 60 lacs and all their products 
ate protected by a strong tariff wall 

Tata Steel Co, however, are not interested 
in manufacturing cast iron products, while 
the otiier two members of the trust are 
1 age manufactarers of cast iron materials. 

The cast iron mdustnes of the country 
conmiand business to the tune of some 
millions and practically this large volume of 
buiiness is a monopoly of these Hrms 
together with other allied concerns and one 
subsidiary industry of Tatas. 

Previvjiisly when foreign pig wtre 
imported into this country innumerable 
indigenous concerns did successful and 
llmirshing business relying on the 
imported pig and now since the country 
pioduccs all the pig iron and there is no 
import of this commodity from foreign 
eonatries, most of these firms have closed 
and few others are struggling, for it is 
impossible to stand sucb unhealthy competition 
Thus the action of the Tata Iron & Steel 
Oo,, Ltd,, iu joining the trust and thus 
enabling the other two members to keep up 
such inilated prices and practically monopolize 
tliu whole of the east iron business, has 
luined innumerable suecessfal indigenous 
industries of the country. 

In one instance in. case of contract tor 
supplying cast iron sleeper? to the B. I. Railway 
one of tliese firms quoted Rs, 68 per ton for 
finished sleepers, having pig iron at their 
coramaud, and quoted Rs. 65 for pig iron 
alone to other Indian firms who have to 
purchase pig iron from them Tims it will be 
■^een thafcuo one can compete with them in the 
piesent situation and the sleeper supply 
coutract to B I. Railway alone is worth several 
IdCS annually. 

Again the steel sections manufactured by 
Tatns are t e raw matena e ot eng neer ng 


mdusti'ies These are fabricated into wrought 
iron works. These steel products are sola 
to some European engineering industries 
at very low concession rates ; and the 
Indian enginecriLig industries have to purchase 
these raw materials from the open market 
at a much higher rate. Thus the European 
industne-s getting these raw materials at a 
concession rate can easily compete with 
Indian engineering industries. Thus the 
engineering mdustries also are becoming The 
monopoly of some European concerns and 
the Indians are gradually giving way to 
them and are going out of the market. 

In their sale policy also the Tatas employ 
agents and dealers at different station.s but 
these agents are also sometimes dealers at the 
same station. Thus the dealers having to 
purcliase their requireraenfs through the 
agents who are their competitors at the 
same station naturally find diffieulties, ioi 
the tendenov of the agents is to establish 
a monopoly. Thus the other dealers 
iiatur.ally have to take recourse to foreign 
products and the consumers in the absence 
of healthy coinpetitiou have to pay higfi 
prices to the agents. 

The company has elaborate sales organiza- 
riou m Calcutta and can easily handle the 
large businesses _ of the Indian Stores 
Departments, Railways and other public 
bodies, but it will be seen that these buM- 
nesses are generally handled by the favouiite 
firms who get the products at cheap and 
concession rates and tiiereliy earn easy 
middleman's profits. Thus so far as the share- 
holders of the firm are concerned, they do 
not fare better. 

The treatment by the company of their 
Indian employees is notorious as is mani- 
fested by innumerable strikes. Thus the 
enormous sacrifice of the whole country due 
to the heavy export duties on steel and 
iron products and the large bounty from 
public revenue is being repaid by Tatas in 
ruining almost all the indigenous industries 
of the country. 

How far the duty and protection is, 
justified is a different matter and whethei 
the company will ever be able to stand on 
its legs is also a subject for serious consi- 
deration, but the present consideration is 
whether it is iu.st to protect this industry 
by ruining innumerable other industries and 
retarding the general industrial development 
of the country 



Fascism amd the New Generation 


Bv J*[a.UATHA HAY 


F ABOIy^E piiviHitgew ta>-lv as oiio, hl‘ 

lonjj duratioij, re(]L!irnij! a g't'uaf; iiioral 
trunsfonnatjan and a proBjiiad 
cliangc of mt^Jitality, Tliis is the reasDii 
of the faudamental impovtaace given hy 
lliissolini to the proper training of the new 
generation. The present geacrati'ui, that ib 
to say, t!ie generation of the Marcii on Romo, 
has engendered, as a result of the hard 
lesson of sacrifice learned during the war and 
in the tight against the degenovation of 
Italian society, an idealistic iinpiilso and 
the visimi of a higber ideal, hut tho ofleet 
ol a long period of moral douression and 
uiiiteriaUsm cannot be get rid of so easily. 
Thci real huvdon of translating this higlier 
ideal into actuality must fall upon tins uc-w 
generation, which must, therol'ore, be trained 
ioi that purpose. This is also one of the 
juwtilications of the dictatorial government in 
ttuly tu this period of tnmsitioa. 

What is the training which tin* Fascist 
legimt) gives to the rising generation ? It 
IS not so much a training m the particular 
political creeds of Faseisin, as an attempt to 
imbue Italian young men with tiiat spirit of 
“work, discipline, disinterestedness, probity 
of life, loyally, .sincerity and coniuge” the 
laet of lYhich gives rise, in all ages, and in 
ail climes, m private and public file, in the 
conditions out of which Ffiscisni emerged In 
this respect Fascism has, as Mussolini sa.vs, a 
universal slgniticance, particularly for those 
countries which were once great, and arc 
now ti'ying to regcucrato themsclvo.s. 

The institution through which Easolsm is 
lealiising its programme of the training of 
youth IS tho “Opera lilaz;ionaIe Balilla." It 
IS a national organization for prc-milititry 
physical and moral training and was created 
by the Law of April 3, 1936, n, ‘2347 By 
this law boys become Baldla between the 
ages of 3 and 14, and Avunguardisti from 
14 to IS. The enrolment is not compulsory, 
but depends on the consent of parents. 

By the Eoyal Decree of September 14, 1939, 
the organization has been subjected to the 
vigilance of the Hoad of the Government 


(iJapo del Uovernoj and placed under the 
.Vliuistiy, of National Kdiicatiou, 

“Mtcrarcliy .md discipline’* uve the two 
guiding principles of this organization, it la 
mauaged by a ceutral council composed of 
a president, uiiii is the Oommaudaut-Gcmii'al 
of the Toluatcev Militia for National Safety, 
a vice-president and twenty -four councillois. 
Gndor this cuntml council there is in eveiy 
province a prui'incial committee compo.sed of 
a iiresident and ten councillors. Uudei 
thusc provincial cnimoils there ary iiiuiiictp.d 
committees which exist in every unmictpalitv' 
.and (lonsi.st of a pre-sideat and a aumbci 
of couucillor.s determiiiod according to tho 
liopulation of the town. 

It is supported by a State 'I'raBt derived 
iioin .subsoriptiotis, Jonutions, i>e((uests and 
Rubveatiuns made by private inn'.sons and 
public institutions. Gitizens may bi'Cmue 
nicral)er.s of tho Opera Niizionale Balilla by 
donating 10,009 lire or more, in which cmsi' 
they are designated as “bene menti” (merito- 
rious), hy coatriluitmg 000 lire in a single 
payment, in which case they are designated 
as “perpetui"’ (life meraburs); and bv paying 
60 lire auaally for at least tivn years, in 
case they are known as “teinporauoi” 
(temporary). The fact that the orgauizatnm 
ba.se.s its oonatnuic strength on such sourc'^'S 
is a proof of tlie nation’s apimoval of, ami 
sympathy with, it. 

Till' mxangement of the Balilhi and Avan- 
giuu'diati organization is uiodelled upon tiiat 
of the armies of ancient Rome, ui tho 
following order • tho squadra (squad), consisting 
of eleven persons; the nnuiipolo (platoon) 
composed of tliree squadra; the ceuturia 
(company) composed of three '‘maiiipoli’'; the 
“coorte” (battalion'' comsisting of thn e 
ceulurie; the ‘'logione” flegion) which ss 
composed of three “coorti.’’ On the 
1st of February, 1930, there were 903,334 
Balilla and 365,044 Avaiiguardisti 
regularly formed into 692 legions under 
the command of 5,58S olEcers. The 
commanders of Avaiiguardisti are chosen 
from among the officers of the National 
Militia in accordance with them educational 




A iumii at tlie ndin§ seliool 

and culture. The are . general oonceptiocs of en 
iliUa are mostly teachers and organogenesis of hutuan con 
s who at the same time child-physiology ; physiology and 

of growth ; chemistry, physical and I 
lale Balilia” which pays applied psychology , legislation ar 
theoretical, practical and graphic statistics ; school hygiene 
or theoretical instruction tare; social and eugenic medicine 
ly ^ 1028 the Pascist radiology, etc. 

3al Training for the For practical training there 

ns of physical training gymnasiums where the Balilla 
uise of two years of Avangnaidisti enjov facilities for al 
year of optional study, sports, r p, fencing, cycling, ndmg 
lossegs the diploma of swiranimg and other gymnastic eye 
ools may attend the In the primary and mtermedic 

cts taught in the school the training is regulated by a fixei 
physiology, psychology, ment curriculum. But it gradual! 
, kinetics, anthro-physieal and the training is completed at 
y of sport, philosophy, quarters of the 0 KB. after whic 
glish, fencing, beating, competitions in gymnastic sports 
tical and theoretical under the iiresidency of the 0 K, 
history of physical municipal and coirnty stadiums 
islatiou, applied art, etc. selection of competitors is n 
' Academy, which was among the local champions for the 
uior council of national Grand Prize” which is given even 
, 1929. provides it with the occasion of the anniversary of 
two years, reserved for on Kome. 

of the fir'jt coarse and Apart from th’S 'Av^'cal tr 

The subjects taught Bal 11a ind the A’ianguard sti rece 
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iissis'tancG ill thu •'* 

examination hy 
ability, necessary 
and in euso of need, uiin'® 
homes. Tliorapeutic a''’ • 
to a me tuber wian 
tor it the fuinilv 
means of the family at 
patient is sent to n p ' 
at the expense of tne 0. 
has also ostabhsbcd u- 
perninnent scn-side un ■ 
where tluDusiinclf, ,,1 
AvamtuardiJ^ti wiio mv 
take tbt'ir iieiio-tlieiapmr 
has. furthormoiv, niv,i 
cor tract, to I'un from 
its jnembtirs upa!n.st w 
yhateyer place ainy hm 
In case of permannnr 
the amount of imUnui 
ease of terapmaiy 
lademaity of {j i() 

TO days is to bo girct 
of the assured, an indt 
to be given to the fain 
But froia what has 
K not to be s apposed 



AvMiguatd'sli at target practice 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR iIMjV, iq?,! 



A in^'twratoiy avhfion I'm- Ava)it'iiimli,sti 


0 toni! of liidiviJua! jilivsiojil 
^ idiysitiiaii^ of I'cconDi^ed 
y pi’fisc'i'iption'-, h'oe 

i-eed, adiisitfcimce into nur-sinsf 
^utic tissisfanco js al'-’O i'lvoii 

^’Fhen a request is nnide 
3 fainily, aDtl ivhen the 
faniily are not sutiicient the 
to a public uursinsi homo 

01 the (). N B The U. N. B. 
li&hed raaay temporaiy anri 
‘'idc aad moriQtain colonies 
ids of those BaiilJft and 
ho are weak in raiistitntioa 
therapeutic cure The O N. B. 
C'. insured, \ritli rnujular 

from January 1, IHJ'i, all 
aiList whatever calamities m 
may hefall titem 
eruianent and total iiivaiidity 
f inderaniry is L JO.OOO . m 
iporary invalidity a daily 
0 10 for not more than 
DU given , in ease of death 
an indemnity of L 10,000 is 
the family. 

■vhat has so far been said it 
apposed that the 0- N B ‘s 


■ iccupii'd only uitli till' ph 
nt the voung i talmas of 
winch t(io 0. Y H amis 
lU iurjiinf Nf/m, tlie ide- 
Koniaiis Fm this tlie 
taken upon itself the tasi 
coiiipleting the fiovernuipi 
intoilcctual, moral and lo 
the Bidiila and Avanguaidi 
■subsidiary schools, readimr 
lihi'uries. It undertakes m 
lectures and arianges ii 
imbiui aiouuiaents, instrm 
(■rnis<-s lui biiard tlie Italu 
priaes, subsidies and nthei r 
nient ior any iiublri lU i 
action nr fur menial pto! 
training is imparted by the 
to the difteri'iit leguuis ei 
Avangimrdisti Tlie ON'.l; 
sexual education of its inm 
Another task of the (J 
protessinnnl training to th 
want to take to any indimt 
work, ^ The Provincial 
established many arts and 
professional training In 
Bror-ncAl Comm ttees huve 
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of t e r own spec al preforenco e g ven to 
tl 0 rae.abeR of the O.N.B. xa tbe matter of 
admission, For agriculture, there are at 
jjresent 205 theoretical and practical courses 
m the Veueto and the south of Italy. 

The 0. F B. is also entrusted with the 
nairtical and aviatory training of Italian 
youths, ilany schools and libraries for 

theoretical and practical naval training have 
been founded and regular ‘’centurie’' of sailoi’s 
ha\e been formed in all tSie cities that offer 
advantages in this respect “Centurie” of 
aviators also exist and the 0. M B has 

established courses in aviation at Pavallo 
del Frignama in Modena 

Tn Ih’s way, after au all-round education 
lasting for ten years, Italian youths enter the 
tliiesh.old of life, when, at the annual 

CPiemony of the “Fascist conaciiption’’ vrhich 
is held on the 23rd of March, they receive 
muskets and become niembers of the A'^oluu- 
teer Militia for Fational Safety. In the tirst 
‘Fascist conscription” (lh2T) 50,000 young 
nen took part ; in the second (.lf)2K) , SO, 000 ; 
m the third (1929) the number rose to 00,000, 
cvhile iu the fourth MOoO) 110,000 Bahlla 
Oecaine Avanguardist: and 90,000 Avauguardisti 
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entered the Fasc st party and the hatioral 
Mihtm. 

Tbe Balilla movenient should not be 
eonsider’ed as similar to the Boy Scout 
movement. The fundamental difference 
that there is between Boy Scouts and Balilla 
and Avanguardisti is that the latter are treated 
as future citizens of the State. The training 
wtuch the O.N B. gives is not that of simple 
sport The military background of the 
training produces a psychological difference 
between a Boy Scout and a Balilla ami gives 
to tbe boys the feeling that they are prepai- 
ing themselves to be active members and 
builders oi tbe State of to-morrow, and fills 
them witli a particular pride. Above all, it mutit 
be borne iu mmd, that direct recruitiuent-s 
CO the Fascist party rave been stopped since 
1926 in order to avoid the rush of prort- 
makers into the party. Tlic unlv way to 
become a Fascist now is tc be a member aid 
leeeh'e the training of the Bahlla rnd 
Avaaguardisti organization.'’’ 


* This ai ncle torins a chapter of the wwitei ‘ 
fortlii ommg work on Fascrsui to bo published, bt 
The Slodi I n Hu icn i tffice —Editor 21. J?. 


The Romance of the Rivers of the Gangetic Delta 

Bt R.TI BO pal chafdea chatteejee bahadlte 

ITo>(?y. Lifr-lu'Jloc, Tn<fihitL\ Lo)irhn 


T he Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
are fed by the same glacier, their 
sources being within a range ot thirty 
miles. The Himalayas acting as a watershed 
sends west the Indus which waters the plains 
of the Panjab. The(+angfes Hewing southwards 
waters the whole of Upper India and Bengal; 
ind the Braliinaputra rising northwards after 
traversing tlie table-land of Tibet waters 
Assam and deltaic Bengal. By a strange 
coincidence, the last two rivers rising in the 
same mountain region join each other after 
a course of nearly 2,00(1 miles and fall into 
the ileghaa before reaching the sea. 

This intermingliBg of the rivers in their 
lowei reaches oecurred some 100 j’-ears ago, 
though their beds in upper regions have 
remained unchanged through geological 
periods. Their outlets to the sea which have 
become one no'v were soprrated 200 years 


ago by the whole breadth of Bengal. Almost 
tbe whole of Bengal is formed of alluvial 
deposits : and the fortunes of its people aie 
intimately connected with these rivers and 
their numerous branches. Owing to tne 
mixi ng up of their waters, the entiie 
configuration uf tiie country must haie 
undergone considerable changes within the 
fast ’200 years And this has produced a tragedy 
“there being a teeiing m some districts ol 
Bengal, akm to despair, caused by the decline 
in healtli and agriculture-” 

Our sources ut information about the 
change in the course of the (tanges aie 
necessarily circumstantial 

The incidents described m the Ramayana 
about tbe bringing in of the Ganges by 
Bhdgiratii, tbe piercing of the Siwaliks at 
Gomukhi by the tusker Airabat, the juncLon 
of tbe waters of the Bhagiratiu with the sea 
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\YilliaLii AViUcoAs, K. L'. n- Cl. 

•j l'apii?n HlierwjlL liofff’vffl', 
icatf^s tliut the inaiu jjvei 
) tlie bed of the 

jlilv Ifoiii Rajaialial to 
n those aiinieut days, lostead 
Bdll iasRaiiiieaat branch of the 
tt IS at preseflt The presect 
the Paduva, accordrag to lihu, 
:gia heiae. formed by opeuing 


dUt ot tl\“ if’A tiank of the ^huvres JV' : 
Shihgiuij (laa: Thh ocetuiiii, nut 

.-.iituiv, iuit .‘js !) rala.sb'iifiiui' | ihiTinnii'ii'!;! 
ul'irij ji(‘ ,itt7jh(lb'<t tii snddi'U yivHin way f 
rill' i\)iih Oil tlio Shu' di iiit' 

(‘(.iiiiii)sf'‘i a.s it i,-. of ^ e!!' I iv '..mib H< )ms(<I 
it O') fli'‘ I.Phiuiti'r ih U Ju; 'll^ 

supi'iot ']’!((■ iS.iuf haiiuii up (lit 

li.iJigt’-i ill Urutll iuL' his ('u))JIC!' I'tuiKil, ),,] 
iii.'iViT, ilriuoii MI'K' ’ll .lU ,t y by 

thu uiit-'Vs vd t)i'' fhi!);'*"'- Tl’.is he 

eoiisiilcieii It’S syjllbi'llc ! ( |ft OSeli ! a I mti 
ul i f'.it;''''Trf‘>}'b(' L'lipeejiijiy at Siiiii 
i4(illj Ot NvjliL'b tiir'se rvilteis ('{ lilt 
ejue, I'.ccei'dmg to laiit, ucro ai tli.d 
u Til tliis lilieai'd <’iitas(i 

Slits bi'r'ii altTiiKit hl !i_\ this thiuiiist the 
hiitine; irp <'f ali tlia ilisti'iiiutiJi'h s of 
file nanires Srufii iSi" Ihiiiyii aflii ii[> tu 
IS"' Heiiliih', uinci' Ulitejeil JJ,e 

f 'tesJ'letu'y Risisioii, iticli ;is tlio 
.ydliiigli V, ^liiilinlihi'hi;;! -Ohl tbiur, ;(r^ 
tSieii '-uiisiihaVN spl!! I'i'Tis vhcli .'is 
tiie iiti.diuSi. K'uiiiii) hiibiitiiclt, 
irant'.'i, Chittin eie KniiinMOS hhe 
Sii' William WiiJoix'l.s am! (itii> r- dn 
iKit, iitiWi'M't, b))(! aiiT i'i ah iu'(' in 
,-UttpoH uf this thihri’y, "Mih-s lilmn 
it'des oi its 'r!'!'nl caiial Iniee been 
iillovvcd fit lie silfcfil !i[i ('(lul he degi'a'ii'il 
Tins lioglem lias hoftn eiiHi’d the liaiid 
<i{' (iiifi'’ i.s the pitlir roniiirk of Sij 
Wilijaiu Willcocbs 


Tiicre is ;m(itlici seiein] ef eiipiiieeJrs 
vl'ti do not also believe m tiie 

(.'ecunvnce of' sueh a f-ataMniphe, hat 
11 lu' mine the les^ lieljeve ujih the 

abfjvo sciujiti that main eii.Uiiiel e( 

tiie Ihiiiue-t fli)ived aluag She bed el 
tJie (ires’i'tit lihaLiiJal ill, tlien thtuiiyli 
the lleughiy, and after emiig lilT tivn 
ili'^fiihntaiu's, flu* dafimmi ami tlie 

Nar.isivuli lU'iir 'I'iiht'iii, it [la'-'-ed le'in' 
the presimt eliannes ef N,iu(,u nioefhi 
am] fell at J.wi: mte the Ihiv el Ilenya! 
near Saaiii f-.ha/id An cpie n.'iined 
('hftufh (Irseniiiny ti'e 

tiarcli. of a njorehant rjitnuxl !aiI slupiatli i ymiyv. 
Jrojn lits nalire viDige .m fin' Apiv niei t(< 
tSinrlidl (Cey!\i(i) v/nttcn m the Iblh eeMfriJj, 
stotur, that the heiu pushing in hi.-, 
outwai’d Journey down ihe f-Sanges To the 
sea, tranilled through tiie vilhigus id;,, 
vl' Kunnagere, ',2i !?uik'ea, fAi raleulta. (Ti 
Betarali, (5)Kal!gh;(t. {til Hiinejy, 'Ti ■ILaiiia'''--*’' 
(tJ) Xachaaghutii, 'h) fi f .j t 0 
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4. b I \ <i (H Aln^i'd, It -,^11^3 tii.'ifc 
.MV U’Centlv :i< live liuiidrpd Teats igo, tl'« 
mat!'! ilovv oi t!t3 Bhagimth: o\ the O^ai^c'-’ 
was tbrnnyli the Adigauga. Abeui the ] itii qv 
til') )5th cetjtitiv the niaui cutreuE < f the 
i3aages started accut-a- 

iflt t’.i this pchoob tiuuusi’ 
the paste! Ig duccted bfaeci'' 
ot the Oanites sitnadeit iiear 
Mursiiidabad Acciirdin^i". the 
aiatJi Gauites fiMmtPc HaimalKii 
Hiiid to Sagar du'inhli d Jiite 
the piesent Biuigirathi-Hoe^d'ly 
down to CaleuUd, itooi wheif* 
jt has been diveited bv an 
aititiciuKy cut ctiua! later e« 
nuo tiV’ cbanni.'i ot the 
Saraew-iti beiio.v Betanical 
(fui’deti. This has becoiiie 
suliseqnenTj}' the preseatestuarv* 
nt tiie Bon^iily Bom Calcutta 
to the sea. The part between 
Calcutta and Sigar baa silted 
lip. Tin’s {'astern braocii ot 

the Cauffes has become tlie 
jnvspiit Crinj'es It iurf bcea 
sniKfqiiujitiv joined, altunf 
17!'0, at Jaflti juege. bj* tlie 

Bi,i))U)af)utia vrbich changed 
its ciunsf', ireni the eesferu 
bide id [)aoca to Ua voesterij 
s!<i'\ AH those ehaugf-. were 
attii'mited by tins school ot 
tbiiuciit to etxfin niovenients. 
makmg fipprt-ssioa at one 
plac-p u'l’ile eleiatiiiE! another 
place Amu’iiuig tothissehunl 
nho, the dcfttli or deciiuo ot 

the d’st) ihutaiies of the 

(biiigotic delta, \4hich depend 
fur their supjdy on tiie tToiigos, 
is due to liersistetii pro- 
giessioii of this liver to the 
east, Jf-piiTins tiiedi-rribntaries 
of tiiHt sui'ply, though this 
e.i'-itwarri cotirst' Ji;js h^en 
Vf'Ctiti'. d to a pri-iit Mient by the ciiangc t-o 
thi' vyest ei the T>: alimsiprAtn." This view is 
reprc'Seated by Cnjibiin Hirst, wiio was the 
Oirector of the Surrey of India. 

There is a third sciiool of thou'ght. wjio 
thougii they do uot deny tin? earth niovc'.ueot, 
yet state that thi.s raovemetit acts thmuzh 
gefilogioal periods covenutr millioiis of years, 
ands" cannot accniiut fortius ciiange oceuring' 
within a period of four or five centuries only, 


n d t ..L, ,L, jij ;'.iiie''e,N'i 'V deltriut 
tiou ot tiles'" diMl'iiuimries riiey Jo ',<i 
deiiT, however, tijr.t changes arc 

uii in the rivers nf the Bciiigeric -^ystr , 
Winch 's tQ a ^r.itc .1 !Uk. ft m \ 

ft'fcitl; in detcrji'rarioii of riici'; i 


Itou'v Digauiiiar Mil ter. c, s, i, 

otic niaOQ. owing to Jcprivatuiii i.i: tiu- 
H'stev duo tu scin-^ hroal causes, win 
auntiicr set ot ,ivrts mif)" un prove fi 
similai' reasons. To .leenmifc ibr tins, the 
b'-ty that tijore is no ihliiite assipnai'ie cau' 
sucii as the alleged pr,)^r(■es^ue pastwai 
Cciuse ci’ tfie Hanges from O'"!!:!. Ti 
changes jo tho Hanvetie syshmi of ri''e 
13 DO bo nttriburod. iiocurJinn: to tnis scho 
to periodic change of the Vd" of 
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ovrential forming pait nt this 

AV-^Tem. These brsntr down ti'emondoiTs 
jiianfity oF w.uei- ui fervibie feryents alsyai; 
with hu £:6 qii.uititr ot detritus every v.uny 
■^easiui ireri] the hiils In ciutajjini; theu Hods 
they tiVfvel oeer es-tensive tracts ut nuiitiv 
et ijiore f)]' leas ieve] ^'ceuuJ to find s‘\it 
jor their troubled watM-s ,tnd si. lafliicueu 
the course ol the biy nr^'is sicaated Im^er 
dmra ui tha plains into rtlueh thev hti - 
the uiflaence is of so far-reaehuig a character 
iiud complicpted with so many lactors that it 
IS beynad luioiau cniufjie'UoDsu'ui ruid sn 
no law can lie liud down to linide the 

(Higuiepi's Tiio pivseut bed td the Toeshi. 
lor example, emptymg; Ingh up into tiie 
Brahnuiputia. lull het'iire ITST into the 
(Htupos near Irciahmdo. There is evidemoc 
that the present bed was once ifs own old 
bed. winch it deserted snni:' t'nitoyif'.s nyo. to 
tic re-iiccufiiud by it iipain after the lap-c of 
Cojilueics. This uicroused accession of 
streiieth to the Bi'.iiinutputi a caused hr tins 
rlianpc, wiiicii iieeauie turtliei fuciensed 
by 01)0111:0 in dircelinn of otn of its 

trihularios iu tiie interior of Tibet, which 
iornieUv passed uitotliP deseits of Tibet, hiiYO 
hooLi tlsf' Cfiiipc, occoidiiig to this scliuol, 
uf till' ciijingc ill t)io hod iviiioli wjis u 
sonii'Circuliir one, slfu'fcinc: round the curved 
edge uf tno Haro Hills, to a straight course 
In citiingiDg this course it has joined the 
river Jaxiai which tell in its dowuwaid pntli. 
The two coo, joined nvm fell into the 

i hinges on the west of Dacca instead of 
iiiissing through the circuiton.s way, east 
of It. 

This has brought on aiiimnictisc vihange tn 
the Chaoses by baching up of its waters, hv 
wliTcli the Oena has become a inngnHiceut 
liver frnui nii insjgtuiicant lio-L Tiiis luis 
also influenced tlio Hatliahhauga wlucli has 
hcconre a hioruko nver U has also ted tn 
the formaiioR nt ,i new river Dhumi hr hvancii 
of tiie Mirth.at'hangni which was lum'oxisteiit 
tK'fiu'c and not only that — tlieio is a chance 
in t'ntm'c of its infliionciua the other Nadi.i 
rivers a eluiBgo m nuothor livrr, naniciy. 
ibe Koosi, wliich alnng with tJio fiauduk and 
Hops, and the Miihaminda, are the prcsput 
main tributanes of the Danges u» its left 
side, briocing waters from tiie foot ot the 
Himalayas, has been instriiniputal during 
the course of the last century in increasing 
its volume. See map Ho 1 } The Koosi 
uaterrainghng with the Mahananda 
passed through the Ciialiin Mh and then 


intr-rmiiiglmg witf' th-' .Utioo toll nito 
the Briihm.iiiutra iii furmiu diii-s, 
due to <■h;ulgC‘^ winch caiiuot iio .'Uxiuiuitt'd 
fur, hoth ttu’so tt'ibatavif'A the .tlahaii.uidi 
Uiid tlic Kuo'^i, now li'od tiio (bulges ami imp 
the lifidmininitni TOr' change ui iuietlioi 
I'lvcr sitaut [] to the irest of the 

Ifuoglilv. nanjelv, tie^ Damodar, (whicli chaugpd 
itv. coiiise in 17 o 7 -— i>ll. troni its niaiii exit 

near Kalna to the pmsont exit near Fulta, 
lowG" down the Hooglily’ has niodo treniend- 
ous uidneiico on tiio Houdilv. Tins .'^uhaui, 
wiuiKt' lepi'csoutatue is Hr. Reuks. iias, iiy thfs 
study ot the whoh' (hingetie .sv.sccni, 
drawn tlicso ciroclasinns which cannot he 
con troi erted Thor are liasod on a sprios ot 
oh'-ervations tahon over hali a centurv at 
.sMouil observ.atmu statum.s hsuch a.s (Jonu, 
Aki'igungc, DowMiigunge, Panditporo .md 
U.uiskliaii, of*’ I and if i.-- to those tiiat ? owe 
must '>[ mv uiionnalioi! 

There is a lo'iith sclim-l ui tiu-uglit wiuoli 
ddrlns ironi tlm jduo'o throe sohmds ni takuig 
a much Inoador vnwv of She ime of tip' iiieis. 
TiU' iiiftor. iifumg been upiiointod Iroju tune 
to time by the coniiiiitte<’ JiitoVestial uttlv 
in the P<)rt ot Dnlcutta ami in tile ([liostton 
of navigability of the Xadiii rivers, looked upnii 
the rivei systom troni tin' point of view ol trude 
only, .Old did not tiilic niro aceonnt ru'crs 
cnntributing to hunuui iiajipiricss, hv pn'iuot- 
lug agriculture and public hwiltl'. On 
aecoiuit of tins, their views sulfer from a 
great Uiiiitation They did not look mto 
this question— tins hroad staudjuiuit, or if 
thev dul so, it was done lucideufaUv. Tiicy 
did not take into account the primal uiatinet 
of maii^whieh since fho dawn of creatioii 
tins maJo iuin utiiize the nc.h silt brought 
down by the river and dcjiositod on conipora- 
tivelv lew! giuuiul of the I'nlley winch 
cniihle.s him to ruiNO. ins cro|><. This sohool ni 
thouyjit repri wilted hy Sir Wiljiam Hblioockv. 
who is no less an expert river engmcci fluui 
the above ciiguieeis, vii'wed tio.s policy of 
putting up enibanknuints in tin* doitaio 
di.stributanos as anioidal wlueh 

aloDc can eiephuu tin* recent changes in 
their conditjon, Tlic .‘iltoiotum in tbf* 
course of the ing torrential tnhutaric's yl 
the fiangetic system, inilueiicmg the, change 
in the course of the Dangtis m lecent yoai's. 
which is o.vpIainabie by natural force.', at- 
described t'pfore, has notliing To do ivith 
the change in the lower distributaries. The 
adopfion of this suicidal policy has prevented, 
the improvenieut ot ag'-cuituTe nd ea t 
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ia\p ariren them, moreover, 
d of raoney from tlie revenue 
improved agriculture to 
trae which might have been 
uove any obstruction in the 
n rivers iis well ns m their 
les lending to the fields for 
naTicm. This, the people used 
isplves m pre-Bntish period 
of ' oiuntarv labour known 
^ of puUbfirAi system. The 
ig deprived of the silt by the 
'K method would have passed 
m leaches of the rivers and 
\ e this wotLld have mada 
a 80 


In this navigability ot rn eis tbi 
group of engineers is no less mteref 
the above group But the lir^t thre 
of thought could not carry it oi 
to their taking too narrow a viev 
situation. 

The chaugos m the deltaic dist 
are due not to natural cause? hut 
lateneience without understanding 
nature of the problem. 

In dry season, the Bhngirathi 
from the Haoges is often blocked 
bank, nob allowing even a couatry 
pass through, and though this 
observed pvgu so Iv’ hack as 
Tavern cr yet eve no so mud wa 
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duwu the ihuignatlii duriui’ llixui sea'.nn 
(\(.'ry veur from tlie inni^es, k ui.iIm's 

it uot onl> a living river Imt 
one, tlio Rpill water na'^sii'.e; ^w-r its h'lt hank 
tuo water Can ■ipill mcr thi“ riplit hank, a'- 
till: soil IS latnritc, bemp a cnntiniLatmn ui tlm 
Ra)raalial Hiil', hux assuiued so iinmli proinnr- 
tion, that siA series el emlaiii Lments nv^n- 
tioned above, one hpliiini tiie oHn'r. innl te be 
made to (ne\eut tins Immuliible sjull Ibn'diim 
the land lower down. From 1^01 to IbOT, 
the inaiQ Innnl was breaelied tiiirti'en ttnies, aiiet 
Is nincli as fiO.OlHt cusees el ''.ater passed 
th'.ousi:li the bveaeh in the iuDiil which heoamr 
in one yen liali a mde wide, a last slieet ol 
water, reaemn:’ to iieai Hnnaaon Unodinr: 

2^00 spniii'e niiies. In LSdO-db, it is on 

lecoi'd, l.ord Hastmus' ipirdon-honsi' at Srk- 
satiui neai < '.'aak’dahii, was w aslnai awav W'lh 
tlie villiiip' by tlie lUi.mii alhi anu it ua- 
k ired at thaf tmu* Fiat tin' w linle rn or wradd 
inss into tin leliiiaiuati liohiad t'aleiitta, 
upenin!.’; into the l’,iv FoiynMoi xiho was 
ui nve-'Mtn'‘ss ot tins oeeuiri'm'i' rouiarknd 

Hut tins accidont ol lin' illiaviiMtin onttinn 
heliind (JaUmtta and lindmi’ an opemm,; into tlu-' 
Irhliatnali was j ire vented liy tiin I'lastorn Ron.ual 
'Hiilwin wlncli Wii.s tlieii in ooinM' ol (‘mis- 
tnictinn II'* remarked th il this brealjiii,p 
iway ol the lilianirNthi iiehind f'aientta. wonld 
have been fortanate for the port oi tlalentta, 
ioi it Would huvL' made il a headless ostaiarv 
hoe from linneful iniUieTK-i' of a silt-ladi'ii 
ri\er. 

Aiiotlifi ract worth moiitionum in this 
connection is that tlie (tovernmenf ensiinoers. 
Ill order to save the threatened poit ot 
Lalciittii, and also to tind a sliorhu' runto 
!oi then ■’teamei’s. to Mast liensral, 
tiled to pass as iniich water as 
liijssihle k'lnn tlie (hmpes throu.i'li tin' 
Idliunliv aiid, 11 ith.ahhaiio.i, [iist by drnJu- 
lui, then idl'-take^, seeondiv by olosiiur I, hi* 
Kumar Imuudi sitnati'd on the lel'r hank' of 
tlie ^lathabliaiipa, [n’'*v,-‘nTitii' any water pns^- 
iny into dessore distnet, but this latti'r eH'mt 
proved futile, mi aecosmt ol the Kumar 
opening out iowe! down, this hemp; due to 
pionoimood sloja; of tins area towumls the 
south-east. A’^et tlie stmitarians aird eiipiinerii s 
dcaiins' witli tins delta enuld not liiid any 
solution for its silted rivers becau.se of want 
of sufficient fall. On account of tins 
spill of the Bhagirathi being prevented ironi 
spreading over whole of the delta, the area 
above the eiiibanlcment is rapidly rising m 
1 6 O' t, be ng as ch is 3 eac ytar s 


that mu' eiu iimiorstaud tiiaf tln' ii;m„is 
water durni'r tloud snjtson ill pass in tuuiu 
h'ss and h^ss into liie Mhayirathi il flus 

I'Ni' U'lO'- on iinin(('rMti>ti'd us riic k,in„is 
will Itiul a nuiio i'.is\ i‘s(‘i(|.i> hvi ]i,(s^,uu m 
ifs water" ;r. the Meylm.i than throngli 1 ii 
ill). mir, (till (hie can easily miagnu' w h .t 

wduld h.i\e li.ippiiied il ihere had not lii i n 
■iny iiiistruetion inteileriny with this 

liatllial s]ilH wliicil is essential tol keep |j^ 
it alive nnd wloeli the p(‘(ipli' wanti'd [s p 
the mediMi'siniu (hietnring hv euyiueiu's w hieh 
has elisti'Ui'ti'd iiaUiri' in Inllillbiy hey mission i 1 
giving hf'altli and weattlito tlie pr'o])li‘ tlirm aih 
whosi land thev nas-, .Milt'.-, and !nil,> ij 
river beds hm (' been nbsiriu’ted nor iiv tiiohau i 
of (bid hut by the iiand of nj.in, "'V'li' dess i , 
tavpv.s are (U itm a natuial iloatli, ti. rosUsi'il p 
t.lii'in is so nine'll iiMiiey thrown aivay' n 
llh' slogan ol the eiuiiliiej^ It iiiav h 
iii'gi'd again tliat oxs'u il' tiiei'e ee av.'ikioli 
supplv of 'i|l'i i‘ii‘n( amount of watm to llii'li 
Ihe eiianui'K of tlmM' 1 1 vis they xviil hecnni 
silled up a, gam, as lliev aie ileeil, m, hii 
CNpendiiure meiii’i'ei! ni this contii'elion, wdl 
h(' so itmeii iiione\’ l.hrowii .iw.iy Ae.’mdin 
to tills tlicorv, a liver ilowing tliiiiimh d it 
land (iviU'llows ils hank, deposits jlui sdl 
on the river bed and tlii' surrmiiidm, 
land, and Hows into the low h'ni,g hind 
adioming it, which in cnuise of time will li 
tilled up In tins wav the rvmk ol i' 

river in lilling ipi low' laiul liaung lain 
completed, tliei'uer w'lU die a nnrni'al dtaitli 
'Fhe rivi'i's in tlie (iangetie di'lta lia\ mg don 
tlieir work are dying a nalnial di'iith, and ni 
eliort can rt'suscitate them 'Po this su 
William Wi'drocks s repiv is, as wu' h.iw 
stated belme, tliat if the spd! i- not 

restricted by artilicnil nbsti'Oetnni, the silt, wih 
.spread all om'I the land, mui very little el it 
will hi' dep.osited on Ihe liod. (Iinli'r tin 
favoiii'ahle eii euinstanee, the olmatioii of tin 
sun niiiiding land will notivceed one Inoi m 
luiiidred yeai'.s, and with till'" it Ifie in'ei hid 
rises correspoudinglv, nn river slmnld ihi 
.A cast* til the point will illustrate how i 
tidal river falling mto an estuarv, was kiili*d 
111 nn time, by preventing it sjn'eading o\n 
the suneundiiig land iyy emiiankment In 
this case, inslead of a I'lver Inngmg dowi 
silt during the annual flood season from fhe 
hills, the diurnu] flood tide eliarniny up tin 
silt deposited in the approaches ot th< 
estuary, carries the silt high up Thr 
phenomenon is the s-aiaea.s m the c-ase of t c 
ve N but tt c net on s n c q te as t 
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jccur'5 daily mstead ot yeailv. It the 

estuary ht' tjrevenfced tram doodin^t the 
surrounding land during flood tide by 
embanliraeiit, the silt; will he deposited m 
Its own chanuel So it will die m a very 
short time. This has happened in the case ot 
the Rasulpur river in Ilidiiapore by which a 
good portion of the distiiet has suffered. 
The Ganges canal connected with the (ranges 
near Hardwav, takes away during the drv 
season fully >/nth oi the total iloiv through 
the G-anges tor irrigating land in U. T Thi;^ 
lias succeeded, aceovdiug to one estimate, 
in lowering tlie level ut the water in the 
(ranges m the Gaiigetic delta during dry 
season by one This fall m levcd ni the 

summer seasmi, has pn-'vented the water 
gettiDu into the iiiLake of tl'o distributaries 
and keeping tliem open, so that ivneii theffood 
reason comes, raising the level of the 'laiiges, 
it cannot eiitti them, even when the level 
uses higher than these opeaiags Tiie nevt 
point for consideriitiou IS the obstuiction to the 
chinnels of the finer distributaries, caused by 
construction of roads and railway lines across 
tliera with openings which ate not sutficieut 
to illuw tlie tloiid water to pass through This 
his helped in the destruetion of iiiaiiv rivei'- 
Ti tliey did not allo'v the channels to empty 
theuiseives quickly enough during flood 
season, no uniush ui water inun the main 
niDges take.s place, otoducing a scouring effect, 
in spite uf the presence ot abundant water 


m tlie mam Gauges. Tliese obstructions lia\e 
been multiplied by tliese riveis being called 
dead by the engineeis As a consequence, 
the people liave misappropriated the 
channels of the rivers and used them as fields 
for growing paddy, and the fishermen have 
put up weirs The whole population have, lu 
one word, taken part m this general loot 
They havo forgotten the general interest 
Ilf tlie country f'lr their own benefit 
.and have done luealcukble harm Lastly, 
the Duineruas hi]< have been formed m these 
distiick, due to poLiodical accumulation of 
water during flood season, ironi ovcitlow 
wau'i’ oi the riveis, lielped by ramfalL The 
waters from them tlnw back into the rivers 
during the ivintei ^y-sson when the level ot 
water in them falls this heips to keep 
then, alive This is termed fpml jd 
(return water) by tlie people who thorougLlj 
understand its importanee, these ink acting 
as so many basins for irrigation 
UnforLiinately, tliese are being tilled up at 
enorinoiis co-st to the Ktate under the so- 
eailed a.itl-malana schemes A more suicidal 
policy could not have been adopted foi 
killing the rivers us well as for increasing 
malaria 

It has been said doctor s mistake lies 
.several feet below ground, lawyei"'^ mistake 
fioats over it it can be said 'vitb equal 
lustiee that engineer's mistake spreads over 
the" hole laud, carrying devastation all round 


The Press and the Indian States'^ People^s Conference 


F OK sO!ii!‘ years past, the jieople of 
individuHl [ndiyu States of groups of 
these Stares, and ol all the States 
eomhuied, have been Imlduig conferences to 
make known tiieu wants, giie\ances and 
asjiirat.ous, 'riicse af‘t)\'ities .me as neces&aiy 
,is they ail' nsidal inn! commendable For, 
Interest iQ the States’ alhiiis is sure to gmw 
with increased knowledge u! tfieir condition 
The rliird session ot the AlLIndui Indian 
hitates' IVople's Conference, winch was held 
111 Bombay on the Titli and 10th June last, 
was presided over bv lii Raraanand.i 
( liatterjee Its proceeilnivs were reported 
i nany e c n ent an 3 

11 th 1 d a se t 0 of t i ft 


Anglo-Indian section of the Tress, we have 
seen the comments ot only two dailies, n- 
Thc Tiiiif-. itf Iiifhi( and 77/0 ImJtai/ Dady 
^^luL both ot Bombav As was to be ev- 
peeted, neitlier nuds ant thing worthy of 
appieeiatani m tlm pioceediugs of the session 
For Hntish lournalists, at "home ' and 
abroad, are chainniuiis of libeitv and of the 
iimenities ot Ine ii.r their ovvn people, but 
are geutralh" apulugists and advocates of 
auSaciatic goveiumeut tor peuple directly oi 
indirectly under Biitish swav There is no 
inciinsisttiicy m these opposite attitudes, as 
both, spiing Ironi a desne foi an unfetteied 
ud le t tone 1 r Ilr t ‘ ers 

teeHnbjj.pes av pounced 
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npOQ a, 'vord'^ prf'fatiiri’ to Mi i'liiif&'i ji i •' 
addruj^s ni wliscli lu\ tlu)ui,h a ji>ui naii-it, 
Aiodo^tiy ndmittoii that In' ^^a^ not i 
and that hn did not piKsos-^ siit/!i i' Icooulndu-' 
oL thi‘ (If tail.': of tho adiiiutistiatiiiu and flu 
pulitical ramditions of tlio Tiidnin Slaton- i'lio 
two Anf^lo Indian uditors, omnisomnt tloM' 
thcmsel'''^w are, have uudor'^tnod nr pieti'nd'ai 
to andc'vstiuid these words to moan that 
'^U'. rhaUerpie nmuidi'toly in'tioraiit of tlm 
uiditinnR and atTair' ot the Indian states 
Vnd, so, in thftir apitwnn, not onh' is ais 
speech unwortliy af any .sfirioiis att':‘Pfiiii], 
‘-mt the entire procoodmy? ot the ('h'mtov'‘0-v 
aio valueless. Rut whatever advant'i”.- 
Anglo-Indian piuvnalists may take of \R', 
{^hatterjee's modest, though perhaps rather 
nn strategic!, oonfcssn^n, he ill ii't. 

perhaps hesitate tc admit that, accoidiiig 
to any ideally ituih staudaid o? detaih’d and 
sutTiciont knn w'ledye, lio does not possess 
sueh Iciiowlcdge ot any siihioct 

The editor oI The Jiidna/ \fiiil 

calls Mr.' Olmtterjee's address “a phititudinoiis 
iittoi'unce.'’ Poi'hiiiis it is, iiorliajis if is not 
Rut assuming that it is planrndmoiis, liio 
repetition ot [datitudes mnv he ^ eonsideicd 
necessary on some occasions her ('vamph', 
“speak 'the truth” is a platitude _ Hut its 
repetition may servo as a userul reniinder both 
to habitual and occasiotuil liars Again, lie 
□ot a hii'cliiifi.'” IS considered by all honest 
men a peitectlv platitiidnioiis nia\im Rut 

that IS 110 reason why it sliould hi' tieated 
on ail occasions as obsolete and useless 

To nil free peoples of tlie East and the 
dVest. the reign of law, an mdeiiendent 

liidiciary, IreoJom of spi'cch and nl the 
Press, persoiifd liliertv and ntliei similar 
tilings are comnior>]dnci’.s nl jiolitics aiul of 
civiliuod (-'xisteuice lint perhaps a.s most [ndian 
rilling princes are m inachc'o sf.taiigeis to 
these political platitudes, Mr. ('ii!it.tei’j-'v 
had to la'i'' slicss on tliesc things, om'u at the 
iisk of lu'itig calk'd piutitiuhiious hv 

some jouinalistic genmsos 

A few Indiini loiuer.s also hiwi found 

little that IS now m tlie address- to tln'm 
all, at least most, of it is faimhar 

ground Mr. (iluittei leo must ho sorry 

to have hyied them, Rut not being 

a man of genius, he could not invcmt 
absolutely new facis and principles, even if 
it were neccssarv to do so. Nor could hi* 
avoid repeating certain things, if only boeaiise 
h’s journalb b ga to qu^rrv them a M -akp 
them current c n f tl o tres anl I e 


jdatforni .. ' 'i ‘1 ■< , c> iitury 

v'"*' ai ! .w _,i’ 'f.unilmr 
gi'iiund' i” him I’ • " ‘O'’ ‘‘di I'lsc. Hi,, 

A', (,,0118 i.ir 0"t i\ ‘ id'M ; '!!> I ' 1 iiund hitv 

I indicat'd id)' i '■ ‘'l" i . u loiWiaoT, he 

'U'lmictfd fi i llOO'll' p 'In' n'!' ll ai !J! Ills 
addic-s Im h.,,. 1 o . 0 - ii.mi" ■''"m- slight 

attempt tn 1 1 '-ii; 0 "-'I'd "oi i o ts ii work 
Old 11 few nco huiin- .'mm .id -RttiAics, 

and til pio-nni snon ’ ‘:'iM“ct!, with 


tlm 


aid Hi 


(iitt.i ' i'’'g;ii'd'’ otliPi 

pi’t'sidf'iitiai addri'-'*'"- at "."-"1".' A ' mtgress 

and couli-rf‘iu'n','oi 'iinlv ,.i a p. 4 ,; m J .-li.ir.uit-'i, 

it luu-'t h(. pu'siri’.',!, oi.ii!-'-- I'lat thfY 

ll!] contain aiis.di.'ii ! r 'i-''. ni.dtHi lor the 
nnst pall. 

With rcfoi'onc.' !■' "-oiiiH ^-pnt'rh'S made 
at the ludian p".iuU''- i‘i .olois'nces 

Till hiih'iu Ihihi H-iil o'i-.'rvi-> . 


Ilieo' We h.iV ' 'll" 'Iii'i 'I'l ' ‘ I ‘■I'h’ III th 

Itll.'iv-ii critii.mil lhit.-|i h’.it iii'ldiii ' It up ijut 
Ui s,-ovu ami miiiuh. .in .m . '.aiuol ' and ui 
idi'iil lot tli'‘ii I Huni! ,ui" I’ .it di" ii.-lii. i.t till' 
(lll'.llIS ot lili’ tsl.lli ' ■" |h 1"01 


Thm Rnlisli V - ho tin.nl,} ohiusi'iicss 

is both ' ,oid a’nU'iim 'I’lu' choish. 

iisons mad*', iii tlio ^ jn'i'chr-. ri'iniroii to 
arc not meant 1 " I'.oM up th" Rutish 

R.i) as .111 cvaiiiidc .lod an idi'.il Iliin 

plain nioauiun is, had lo the Rntssh Ha) 
is, Indian R.<| m most Stain-, i-. worse. Ht 
would bo a ino-'t limlivi! li.id tuh'v Mho 
would take it as a compluumi 1 to be told 
that there wore w.u"-.' lulnm tlmii he 
I'hc reason why lliiti'ii Imino luln is not 
criticized in Indian St. it" ’■ p'-nplc s CMiitorenccs 
IS that they am mean! bo’ a ddh ici ;1 pnr[n>sc 

There is a p;m-'io'c m Hi. * i attni'ii i s 
siicech in wliicit i'o - ingg '' A that tiic 
I ’riiic.cs* ]U‘o 1 1 'SSI 1 i u I'l loiolti P’ IIh'U' su/t-rnui 
King (inorgo ^. would 111' , Ip, ill', ,i[ipt I'cialnl 
it their log, 'iltv tool, I lie pi .ii't |i‘,tl I, u'oi III irnili- 
tioi! of His lil.i|(‘Uv by tn.ti.i'i ; thou .‘-'l.’itis 
liniiled monareiiin ;i-> Kin" (-.omob 1 iiitid 
Kinedom is. Tlicrcnpoii Tu' Ituhim !>fiilij 
Mull obsf'i'i I's . 

it Is (o ho kiipi'O tint M t‘, I 'ho loi'i 'I w.uld 
not .'top at pi o.ii'li |l|i‘ 111 I'll .,1 ill TO. iii't I'-M HI 
ot Iti.MiUy to ill" I’iitiii-, who lio not stand ni 
need oi 11 , iMii woiilU nmlofiako It wia'i.' n a hi st 
needed tint. i.'. in lii^ fUoviii'i id biiiait, tlii'.ndi 
Ills wulul.v-re.wl lova.i/ui''. llw "AKsl.-rn Re' iew 


Ttii.s Ks a very enriniis vanetv >d illoi.'i( il 
gibe Hr 1 'harterji'i' has not a, shod tin' 
Ih'iucea to he lov.il It is not hus hnsimss 
to ask anvbodv to ho loy.il to nnvone else N'' 

- -nlv a k-* t‘- -u t ’ tt-“’ p-T-- n 

f ]03 a ty t 1 n t ti 
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the Pnaee'i profess loyalty to their 
sovereign, Mr Ohatterjee takes it for granted 
that they are loval and sisga;ests that thev 
should be constitutional monarch^ in mutation 
of the object of their loyalty and give their 
peojile rights similar to those ^vhicli the 
Butish people enjoy The people of Bengal 
do not profess loyalty to King George as 
the Princes do, nor do tliey rule others 
as the runces do , so, ^vhat sense would 
there De in teliing the people of Bengal 
to im'tate the example of Ivmg George Y, 
and become constitutional rulers 

As for the JZ/jf// -s argument that the Princes 
“cannot du in a day," that is, speedilv confer 
cine and political rights on their subjepis. 
“what the Kings oi Briiun have dum; 
111 the course of centnr;es’'-~it has been 
answered in these pages again and again, 811(110? 
it now to ask, did the people? of Japan, 
Persia. Turkc}’ and the nmuaron.s literature- 
less and alphabotless peoples of Centr.d Asia 
included in the U S S R, iviiuire centovies 
to obtain citisen’s rights ‘J Prom Hero's steam 
apparatus of B C. *130 to the latest steam 
engine, thni's is an interral of more than 
2000 years Du any modern makers ot the 
best steam engine require 2()0l> years to 
learn to make them f 

Thr ToiiCi, of Itdlia conclndes its 
comments with the words, “undei' intelligeut 
and informed leadership, this Conference 
might bring a healthy public opinion to 
bear on Princes or administrations ■which 
drag the Princely Order into disgrace." 
This is practically an admission that there 
are such princes or administrations. And 
Mime of the resolutions of the Contereuoe 
and the outspoken speeches on them have 
bi ought defLiiite charges against several 
each princes and administrations. As the 
Tniteti nj Inchn has sapiently observed that 
“shippy genet alizations are not going to 
remedy any wrongs," may it bo asked why 
it has itself spoken only vaguel’y of “Princes 
or admmistLatioiis which diag the Princely 
Order into disgrace," indulging in a 
generalization about them yitnout n.iniing 
mn' one of them As, uuhke Jlr Chatteree, 
the Bumbav paper is omniscient whv has 
it not from the tnlness of its knowledge 
either supported or condemned the detinite 
resolutions of the Conference against parti- 
cular Princes and administrations 

All the Indian pajiers which have taken 
.Jioy antiop of thd sf'S'^ifsn and which the 
wr tor ha seen n eqn v callv supp rt tie 


cause of the Indian states' people, considering 
their grievances real and then' aspiratron‘=^ 
last and legitimate, 

T/ir T/y/x-uc of Lahore writes 

At a tune when the constitution, not only o f 
what is known as Britisli fndw, hnt of the \vhol$, 
ot India. mLludmg the States, is m the melting 
pot yreat importance n^.taraUv altaGms tn tb® 
detiberatinns 01 such a budv as the Indiaa Stams 1 
Pocii,]‘’'s Oonteieni e, wlncii hns jiwt held a mii 
titi se'SioQ .it, Bomba V. Raman, i.nda CliaJteriee, 

wiio presided over the (-'onterenee, aaie 
I li.TUirlerisncally fine lead to the a^seniblei^ 
deleviles in I’egarii to idipst ni the uiallci-' includeLlI^ 
hi the aa'end-a of the (''oiitorcnco 

After girjug ,1 brief sumiuary of thts 
presidential speech, tins daily enmneratea 

the poults on winch the Conference' 

resofutioos Li.d the grentest stress, and, 
observe.s . 

That all these demaads an; perfectly jesiniincts 
cannot /tdiiut of .i nt'uiiect's douht, it is eipiah.V’ 
nndi'Qialile tliat many ot tliem must i.e noacedeci, 
in the luiuiediate future and as a part of the very 
SL'hetiie rtf Indian ('•■‘deration- No iederatiOQ 

between the Lndiaa Proyiuc'e.s and the Indiaca 

States would indeed, be worth liavlng whiih lef-^ 
till? I’rmoes the same arbitiaiy and despotic nilor.'s 
that they are and tlieir people as no lietter tharj 
their chattel. Nor can we think of anv ficheiUQ 
ot federation m whi.-h the people ot the States, asi 
distiutfuislied from th-Oir Imreditarr rulers, shaD 
no entirely luirepiesented on the (Jeatral Legisla-, 
tnre. 

T//e Hindu Ilernld of the same city- 
expresses the view that 

Nothinc can be inoro proper than that Britisli 
Indians shoulu bo taking *an active part in i'l 
ftlio Confovence) because the Indian Stares beiag^ 
m India and not m Honolulii, it is the concern 
of all Inchaa.s to fiee that they move with th^; 
conutiT and tlu not remain as so manv dogs m' 
the wheels of its pi ogress As Jlr. Kain.anaud^ 
Ohattenee, President of the Oonterpm e, points 
in hia renmrkably iliunimatiuff address, "(ust as,, 
the British nilciw of Ind,a and the Biifi.sli peopRc 
iiave all along shown unwillingness tn renocnize, 
the fitness ot India and the Indians for sell rijl.^' 
and free, repiesontatiye inatitations. arginn lo ; 
c-oiirse, inist.ik'Piily) as a leasnn for their reluctane^ 
that fndia has never knoivn and iifjen used tc\ 
repro.seutafire iioverntijent and timt JndianY 
auprP' late onlv b 0 iie’’o]eiit paternali^ui, simikiiv 
C)\iT Priiic'cs at least the uuionty of them. perliapY' 
also think that it would, go against Indian pohtiraj 
tr.yht'on^ if ihey hecauie confitihitiouai rulers '[ 
Roi'h uattanesas uiisrepresentation. not oniv 
thojinhi liut in artion ton, ot Incli^in pnlitieaJ 
traditions by our own Prince^ in the pursnit ot ;j 
selfish motive _ ; onstitiites no insignificant '1 
iiienoce to Iiulia-'s national progress which it i'| 
the coni'O'.'n or all lodians to conJat. hovrevg'l 
their Ilinhiiessre may repeat this ''outsicii 
-nmr'rren-'e ’ -vs the- -i’' -- --■'■h t'-e-- do— eat™* 
an -n it v b nt ates to 
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TiU' wi^i'kly I'ci/jlh lit [-jtxjtiv it .js 

iN OIUP.IHU tluit 

Stales' iienpli' m.iili' a lianja ilmi’i' ili .l■'lJllu 

I li.'in[uii;?ni!ii (lli.’tllri loe to iHf^ule no-!' tlni” 
tliiid tVmioieui'o hoM at lloiilea lai Iiuic '.iili 

irul Hull. In ,1 .’ii'lii'i', w i‘lt- 'I nih’il .tilili'i--'- S> t 
< h iHi'ni'e nusdi' out a siimi/ i.i^o lot lo'^jutn il>.o 
’ i\ ’I'tinienl. Ill Slate', lie liii'l no ihltieiiH\ ni 
sluiaMniA Ui't I epu sentL,tiV( iri'liiii'iom wmo 

known To Uinili; polity in^ .iit n'lit iiinea aii'I 

ill\i' lii'ell n'llfllijil to I'lflll'l' tioiif, 'll <ili 

[sliinii ' ouiifne-, fijilav lie' inithei .I'keil I’lo 
I’t aces to show 1lu'r' liAi'll' to Kiim 
Ii\ iLiliowini; 111' ev;!, in pie !!(*'i(ies n it.c Piiiicia 
ij (|e it a Miiiilitiou I ii'iji'eilt?!'! to tlt'‘ir roiiin'a ike 
Ttiojin^'nl I'tiLi'ImTiov fhaa “liiitisb Ic.lia inusi 

hive ;* spiiliS'nle yi ‘\o) naiein a^il' il Mi i ‘linlti l li‘e 
I niilfi iiin ' l>i itisli Indioiis .1,1, 'll la\ iltn-, u tli.t 

thy Mil. lid iedore.le with Hie Si.ilcs inii\ H ini e 

1 til I'e-iiionsilila tiovi'intiierit ^ Sm * ico , 

iitnisiiL oi the I liiniiieer I'iwmii’s eitl I'jn'ei li 

Hi 'eauh dioMtioii IS ahii Vft\ illinnin.i'iim 'I'he 
Hi wen woiii'l ui'a li'il'Taie "ili'.iilnl a,!e -a aiu-e - 

,n i vet lie wauld own alli'pianee .U ■ lo the 

r (leial. (a)verninenl in ceiPuii .spe. ih, ii aiii|cit-, 
Will'll! not lli.\i, menu iliviileil iilleni.uice ■> Iteiiiles, 
\lllt W'Oiilt! tieeiinie ol' l[|e allenliliie,' In iho 

I'lUimnnnt I’ewi'i '■ 

!uih(ni Sinti.'- Ih fiiniu'i ei' 

linn llnuks 

"I’he pr'isidenl I.lI .Slieei h III HilliU l■'illll,lll.lIllill 
("’ll iWei'iee nt (.lin Itnlian HLites’ I’lKijiles ( 'nnloieni'e 
lUliinipli emiiientl,\’ I'emj.iiile is nntlumr mI' 
iiiuin.il or enlmhtcpiui; •Hut it uiiiet he ailiml It d 
tint tlu' ciieeih is ahsninteiy free Ijxnn ane 
utompt nt empty tlei lainntary elnr]ite!u e, . i )n the 
other h.'iiid, tt )s lliroimliinit a ' oueuf and eanie'-l 
advoi.iLcw nt the lonitiniate rtalils ol stati s 
■'UhlOLtS. 

Thid wGoldv tliinlcs tliat the tact that 
tlip president “lias not hmcljec! upon the 
pioblem of the minor I'liiets and their 
states" "may he dne to the want ot softieient 
tnowleditc uF details on the part ui’’ that 
unl'i ntunate person ()r it may perfiaps he due 
to the Fact that a Eiresidcntiai speech is iiat 
meant to he an muA’clepaedia 

Tin afiiiliislfii/ 'Tiii}r^ id Dellii uhserves’ 

Mueli 1)1 wlmf Ihilni liaiiianaiHhi, i 'ha.tlm ice .said 
Is Pi'i'.sKlcnl ol the llmd .se.ssimi ol the Indian 
States l’eoi)lc,'. I’nideicjire held al Ihimhav ini 
Tuesday Iasi, should he Ijimliai' to onr riMdeis' 
Tiiere wiitt pcrliaps nolluno: in ihe address whn h 
I oulrl lie said to he ah'olutcly new in the sense 
tint It laut never hem caven expiession to hchiie. 

!hat the Dtlln patier is Itiml emmuth to 
draw attention to a fmv pomts in fiie address 
witiioiit any adverse comment And ryhat 
iv lealiy impcitant is that m its opinion the 
Piioeos should win tlio good opinion of their 
subjects. For, 

If msttarl o" “X' ring tho t.ood w 'I oF I 
s ec s y ons donUe u t on a T^r noe o d 
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Tiicie in. re hr, as iir r.' mllv e. ■ pidi- 
II I'lic dli'li'ieio'c lit ,,;ii(iin;j I ■‘'.’..I'oinL th[' 
I'M henee idli’t; alb' cm ‘e\.-.'-- c| ,11 a! ' hat 
HOC 111 ed I'l.r Ijli iCI I'l ,ih 111 i 1 tail 
//- /,! ./'/i I in Id', 

'I'pe 1 l'..•,•tm I'l - io lli'i Held .md laic-! -.i -liun 
'll ih" I 'iiiilcr> nc ■ iii rt.iaili,!,' did th i''iii'ii i t tin 
■-.I, ill'- . I Cl nd till II l.\ ch'.'ii,’" Hai'i! li’m'imiiiiiili 

' Hial li'i I''!' a-' I’ll '1 lie.e are imi uiiiny wn 

(iiualai'ii lew in|i,i'' hiie ni hadi i hit', icier iiul 

meal at' We . iei"r,iiid d" llilni li.mn 

ii.iiiile, <ai In - --pli 'III 111 ! .iddic Ih lii- 'ti ui ii 
sliaicd lii.ii^ the ,itii ji'iil thichi ii|i ill ci Kiiia-liiii 

wa- iii't a,iMi!i;ti hi' liiiii'cd m' i mi'i itiitunnl 
Miiiiiaii liv aitd jilcaihd m ilie ui'hh'-i harainif 
dial onr pi i -'o i-d n I'lij'i'i- -In nld \eluutiiHU 
tian.'lm III tiieiu-'C \i ml) i eiei itnl leiial iie.iil-, or 

-tide .Aim i'i' lii-aiaoi’d atip --liiinld hi' deraitjd 
(o he I— I'lldal eclldltioi).-- 'I ,l ;• denitiiin el -Uft'' 
.UUI llI'''iVlU' i-S. 

77 /f S, lit I hlnilii t'F I'atiin ih'l'vi'r'' liMlt is 
lollows on the I'n sideiiti.il -pi'ceh 

K war, an ilhimmoiiiv: iniih'''- ilml Mr liait i 
laiiul (Tiatiei |ee ih h\i o'd at It'imli.i. ine eiher do 
as die ^ I'leaiilclll ej the dill'll - "-I'lii nl ll|i' Ul 
India fslilii'o rceiiie - ( 'ciili'i c me lie hi ii"[iP\ 
|■‘nlltita''l/l'| I icihiiii poini wliali f,,i Ihit i 

i)iii.’,li1 III rctiii'iiihcr il ihc_\ .n'c ani tn in- 'nni 
iamnua Mr ('ii.iltciici Pa nfihumcil wlial Mi 
(ri'iune llcrnaid Sh;i\s ecu idem' ic i,e ihe ■ i \t 
diil\ I'l 1 Su lutii 11 , 1 1 ml iMiiieJv, III ahnlmii tli 
Ini'e-l.-e, and to m.ike pi'uiilc mulm-laiid lii.il lit 
we.i'ld is ruunmt.dd > li.ii"rinc ami that ihci i 

not tiiiu li <iiin-l m Lieiiii' till wiih iile,m dial i 

oliMileh' liil't.s Ol lUiliji nil aje l.ow aelic III I 
the moiU'i die 1‘i'iiiecs pi'ii'civc ihi'iiimmc th 
heder lor Iheni ,i.ijd the insipic, Mr ' 'liattcj irc li i- 
povct'liily jilcadi'd lor the iiitrodiii liiiii el lo'-i n 
-iMe i toNCTuiiieiil ill ilm Indian State,- 

Altei' piuifni'A humi' pii-s:ir( - From tin 
speech and sti'i'sstiig the peints m,ide tlnu. 
Ill, this IJiliar daily eonclitde- 

Mt. i’h'ittei'iec has liyiitK- -tre— ed tltc.-e m ii t-. 

‘ d 1 'el 

ru s 
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I r^d Ti-^T, -iN i-r-^rc , 3 D\jt*^pr IJitidr tisily, in 

iRo li supp' 31 't“]: ot tip Sc.ltf'n' IKHiplt! S 
‘ Jositiiii'ite demands/' Ft records: 

Vt tlie tkird session of tlie Stares" I’eopb’s 
< uaferenr-n _ mat ooncl'ided at IJomkay Mr- 
IJimanaada Pkiatferjee. the leimted 'onhbcist. la liis 
1 ) esidealial address tnUv and torcetnily Yoited 
th^ legitimate demands ot the people of tlie Stares 
toi a sertlemeat of the question nl tlieir sratus m 
the futuie Indian Constiuition, Air OhaPer|P= has 
a tliorough iinsterv over the tuhieet together mtli 
a vivid Imowlodge ot the liPtorii- ba-ltgiound 
tlidt invests the prohiem vitli the com] Jexitv that 
p ]iei'uliiii’ to itselt ifis nil isivo loan' and 111- 
riinil’’' kno^leJci? ol the Indi i-[)nii:,h politns 
rendered it epsv eH'-'iigh lor luui to tlirovv a iluod 
ot light on the iinestmn .and cl.iritg the psne te 
a reitmrkahie cetent 

Jh\e I’lidiits d^alt n itli in the spe&pii 
( c i.lien (Itsciissnu. The editor eiiaeludes 

All Cliaitevier an.f'lvsed the ot the States 
jieoplee tiom eveiv ims^ilile annle and dcinon.strafod 
the mc-rintestahle iiptice of tlieii eaiiie, ‘It liv the 
v-mstitiition of Feleial Todia' ohseived Ati 
' iiatterpe m '•onilusmri “the people ot the Indian 
states ai'e mt given the .'itne liranil ol riti?, 'nship 
p the jieo|i!e ol British India, it the io> mer are 
gi '-n an infenor prjJitii al '.tahis, it wunid )i.i the 
dntv rii ilie latter not to lom li eii Ii a f’oDstitntion 
It IS a are It sneefh, replete will- vrealrit ot 
r iluahh' ‘■'Xpi'i''iUr)ns and _ siinge^rion.'. and '^^c 
liopi to ) that It will serve it-^ nro.i'. loirp.ise. 

Ihs//'// Bhru'ifi, the Hindi lamithlv 
maftnzine of rhdcufctfl, edited by Pand't 
Renai'sid.is Ohatnrvedi, wlio lias <sp.Hit many 
tears oi hie life m ''Indian fudia,” devotes 
two pages to cnaments on the president’s 
'.]ieeeli A siiirmarized translation of portions 
f his comnients is given below, 

Phi' lu'csidential .speecli ot Bp. h'dirktnand.t 
' L olkqij'jhva.va is iiapoitint tr.'in .seveitil pnint.s 
it view The ilefei^ts ot adinmistiatmu m Indian 
'tites ai-e so manv and so vaued that tliev a;e 
MifTi' ieiLi to (eurpt a ci'iU'' to ns>? intemperate 
' mauoge end it woo'd lie quite nanira! it lie 
du so lliil the l)l'■:^Id'■'n(, lui'' expiessed Imnselt. 
fioiii beginninn ' 0 end lu n rDnstmctive im.uuev 
ind Willi restiMirit tl,'' has no doaht made .s.iine 
pi nnent reinaibs lnu tlie&e weim ne. es^.lt•v and 
ne well deceived. 

Kr has sjiokim ol the dwaii’hna rif llie mind 
ill IndiRiii states Thi'c'i'' who h.ive nnv perscmal 
knowledge ot thes.' kites will iiear ample 
t -^rnnonv to tlie Fni t h'otunlv are the minds n[ the 
Indian stales’ otfii lals ‘dwaRcd" but llimi sonl 
p alsn dwarUd dstaiued vuuld liave lie.'’n the 
p!0]ter word, ^ lint il wunid be using stroog 
Unginigoi. Tills is the ease with ''^'ry many states 

In eomp.ormg ^ome Indian states with "yell- 
1 ept cattle tanns, the mesulent has been r-ithei 
])irtial tn tlie^p states tor the condition ot 
Little m a well-kept farm is uiiieli superior to 
lliat ot tlie inliabitants ot some of these slates, 
bor n tl ene fi ms J e cat " "la not o w' nesn 
u e n of dohna ot 10 nnJe ni 


d,>g..ia-n^. . 1 - a f,., , 

iniialpitants ot itiacv Indian state>. 

We liad the oppnitimilv to kack .>ome ot iln 
Haikuiiiar.s m a cliicis" cpJlegc in rcntral It an 
for SIX years ,and lieaid of the tllJinn^ ol Mime 
of these cdiiefs finm ^ leliable penple Tre 
jH'GsidPiit Itas admsed the mlpi-.s of tim states 
to iiialcc their slaies 'limited uionan lllo^ ‘ P.nt 
such fai-siuhtedne— cannot be^ expected nnm 
those Raia^ and Alaharapm. hhi autocrat, win 
has lieen accustomed to ihe taste ot nirsimnsib i 
adininistratmii will lie moved bv' ,=m h iiictcsor 
advice lo ene up Ins .-.o- Lulled I'ielifs 

Tlie tai t is that nothing will tie done until .iid 
iuiIpss the- inhabitants C'l the, sc stales smi\\- tj 1 
.str^ugtii to tlicii' rulers bi- then suPennii ui d 
scii-sacrini e Tlie.sc i nlej s knou well <=noiigIi In ’ 
to make a show or rejires curative jnstifutm is 
Bc'im ot tlimu oven itiilihsh (lie annml rt-pu ts 
of thc'ir admm’Stiation but tiod alcine knows i" w 
t.ii and lignres mceii ir tiieii it'poirs lu 

roiTPCf or true 

Till Iinlnin Ml sh iny r <>t y'iilcntta coils - 
ders the lieirmnds oi the imnple of the Indi.n 
Btate’ C|nite I'easonablc This weekly writi s 

111 lus rresulentud Address at :h? lud’iin M,itrs 
People's k jiirmence held ICC, mtiv in Honibav IIi 
R-i.nu'iiinda < 'hattcr.ee veic pciituientlv obs-.vvf.^ 

‘ -A moan th“ vnuous m-rUves whick 'iitv Im ‘ 
in'.''m;ire!l Brmsh Politn al ' iSicei’s m India 1 
sate-guard autocracy in ihe states tlu' luiueipnl (ins's 
were perlwps 10 use the shite.s ip a toil to eel 0 
the ex'.ellcnce ol Bnlisii Inilian rule by com .as 
<md also tu use tiie stales for lighting Indi 11 
iialionaimiii it need be 

The following piissiigi.'s will give sipm 
idea of the other points lu tin- sijei-rh 
notieed iir tins jourunl 

It Is against their iirejiOatcnus pretcj,,sMns 
tliat Ah’ Jiaiiianand.r Phatteiic-e raises Ins vt c " 
of pvote.st rlis pcneliative insight^stms throivu 
the wliule name and c.xpOses its utter hollowncs' 

Eunallr outspoken th. <’harteiioc- in 1 m 
c.ntici.sm 111 the uietliod ot 1 ep' csenlatK'n ,1' tiie 
.States i.a the Federal ''oumd AUdiatma Oan llii 

his ai'U piotcstefl aaamsi tins qiiri-i ,n'ii.il,.,eiu 

of imdiinlvd .mruiia and tullv .lev el op d 
demo racy brrwc.l at es,tuunstcr lie s 
■-.iii’iha.lu* lu iiis opposilinn bi tins 1 iijcjU' sciiei jc 
lull' evru he ba.s not been aiJe to br-ng out btime 
the pniilii e^e its tnic inwaruuecs .-o vivull 
All. 1 ’li.ittermc in J.js liliiiinnatiiig address. 

Ailiiinir, a Congi'p'-s .-.laaii oi t'ulcutt i 
supports the cause of tbe people lL fho 
Iiidiau States Its npiuiou of the ]'i-sidenhd 
spp.jch IS embodied in tlif' lollowing 
paragraph 

The addi’Oss dehreicd In' "sj llamauanda 
khactei’iee as I’lCsident ot the thud scssiou ot tie 
1 ndian States Peopled Ccmterence hakl at fiombav 
IS a masterpic e ot peisiiasive logic- in clear uold 
ja,ngnage iiiarked by a restraint that makes i*" 
diamtiel. Im ha,s tcicefnllv presented the iasl 
ot The an!)i(''ct& of Indian States, _ wIikIi on meiits 
um srar eiv t-c lia”cii li S ‘'hat'OTG? 

a ItDga uni n p nen e vhosp 
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1 ituo not I tc iliH IiuninlLirn > ur Uiis 

pin\ini‘n and i'll' I'stPi'iiiii \vlii‘ h In L'.'.ii'jallv 
ht^ld tosljlu'd to 'i\’ In', ''flnnluiii ,w 1 'i'r-'ii{nii1 

11 tlin^ vi'iv nniioi l.uit i ’.'niri i-iv i* I Ik Mld'on-, 

1 oii'^ atiLfili'' Uai'i-'n III Ilk Ii‘\ nl-li' aili'd i'iiIiimI 
i uirinn, 

ifostardini; Hiri m in'i'i'din^n nl. Hifi'nii- 

tni "QL’'. tins (i.Lib' ni'ilns 

Tho lUiKt imi.iirlsut nuil ilirni'r ' oin'i'in nt ‘!io 

' Vuitni'niii-i"' V, a~. ko'.vevor tl;i' iKKihim »t tlii' 

I ^ci[)li?s lU [ nliitr. Sr,;,U'^ \ ot’v iow of fin' 

tlli-i !i i.i’jiainoilt.ii nr nven > (■‘iiiri',, i.tlltivu 

nKlLtnlioiih ji]\ i‘i L rlnriii k pr.v-tii i 11\ ilniii- In’ 
una! liol (ir di'i'i'i' ' ' Ktinfl mil l>v ilin ■■\i-i auvn 

rim [■inii'K ol law ,ii'0 ii m''n.!tir;n ol iiKtii-' Tla' 
Ln\i-rni(K innii nmn' or U''< llv' por'iinol lu'.iimrlv 
)i llii;- riiloin. Thn r-oval uouit is in iilinii'-t 
KO .r hot-ill' i ot vii I'l a,nil I'Oi'i'initKin, t<n wiinli, 

noni'wo, tlio neoiilo n.iv. Hut Hiov do nor l o'int at 
ill dviul vi't tjii'ir nninltor (unnos m ■i.imiil mi 
milliont=, IwK'o 1lu' poiuilaUou ol l-ianio ami ol 
T'*ilv Uiiil (.diijiKt Iwno tlio ji(i|iiiial ion ol [•Inalaml 
Jl IS liiini* ]>iii'inlati(i!i liiu'i not no nolilual rtnfils 
mil lia\'i' I'lvil 'inlils i-i'stini! on III'' pliMsiu',' ur 
ihn t‘\0(‘i[iivo 

liirtlior ns-^i'i'lis, 

'I’lio piviiili's I mills iiHLsI- In' ri'si'i'' ti'<[. Tlia,l 
Ins lii'on llio iini’. I'i's.tl losuii ,il Inslorv, .uni tlio 
India, n Stafos li;u-c> mii to Inni lo tin tiii'i'-siiinl' \ll 
IS not well \M'li Iho Imliim Slatos ami tln'ii' nilors. 
liiiniiu a tow iioQiiiu'al'lo oxi f'lilioiis Th<'\ 
io((iijro II 1 hoiTiimh DVi'i liiniliiia ui llio linlit ol 
inudorn oonditions, if ihov waul lo survive ,il .i.ll. ' 

In Hie opuiiou of the Ihr.in 

Fafnka, 

The prosidoiitial iiddre'S of Mj Hamanaiida 
Ldititfei'ici-' to the llnrd soissiorj ol tin imluni 
'^ta(,es i’eorile'K Ounlerenne at lJouil),tv is imi 
whii. is oxiiccted ot a imlilicisf, ot hn 
loi i Icar thiiikiiin, luciil cxpiisitina .md t*\nless 
leutrd tor If .slinulch ho oaiPtiilly I'cinl liv 

the Hrinf'C,s aivl their liriniisters, as well as by 

II o=?e who want to understand the- cause oi tli'o 
mnoased einiilmsis in ih'itisli India on the 
nuL’ssity for loturms iu tlie induin state' 

'Phe PiUnho cuDoludos it,s siipp'ot of 
the cause of tlio states' {leople witii Uio 
tullowirip Words 

It is noi'dh'S.s tn mention that tlie views 
expressed in tlio l‘resid'’atiid addre.ss wii) have 
lire wlrole-hpiirhul siipiKut of all IndiuLt fieople 
The Indian Fnm os iiv,' the icpresi'iit ilive,' ol 
am India that is tasi vaiuskirm. Tlieii' rule is 
the only relio of the sell-rule of ludia .sti'I jirc‘s''nl 
None, therefore, hear.s or oukIlI, to hear any 
il’-wilL against them H'dt the suliieols of the- 
Indian States are also the killi and km ol tlio 
mhatiita,nts ot Briti.sh India. Then' luteiests also 
cannot be neyioctod by rhein. Indeed, the futiiro 
ot eonstitutional governuiciii: in Brirish India ean 
ncTor be made .safe so long as in neighhouring 
tracts the exact antithesis of ennstitntional 
government prevails Both, therefore, for altruistic 
oons'dpraaons and fo»* the sake of eTi’'‘ghtcned 
self uterest, the anae of t o Sta es peop o ought 


In lor'O’ Vo ,iViI\ oill''- 'lippOT. of ilji' l";lili, 
iirltl'll lodi !, 

\', /I Ju'hii 'if .ILulru'. i tr Inuio 

!)>'s,iid.’' HiLMii, u r'ics 

\ji h’ i!ti 111 or! 1. 1 ''1 1* ii'i r 'I' s I'lC'id' iiii.il \diliL''s 
lo ttlc ImilOIl si. 1 , 1 ,',- [iiilk’s I 'irih'l I'll, o || ij 

111 it lull, I'. I.'i't 'sco!,, dm s inn iir,il ,'ii nil. lb wuk 
the tlillllls (l,|l I'llW.ud oil lh' ■'t.ll*'' I’tHIlks 
I'l k, id III t l■!^r,>’, tioii vvph I'l'di'i Lpou O' with 

ilir ui'in r.!l lui.o '1 i.iu'-'' t till ir iiiU'i l‘'^■-, the 

s,'ju!l ;Llii,ti!'.iii ili.i; !' p.ii'l (ii''!ii. iiiil dll' ir'oc.'sitv 
lor iiiniuum Ik" ‘soio's ,i|i l i iho Iom i nl (h 
I’l'oriiKO'. ol ‘I’l ill'll liidi.i m till' m.itti'r li 

1 "ii.'tiiutioiiiil 1,,). I 1 mil' lit- ill' li.i-, iioiiili d out 

f'.' ii''osKtd'U'^ ii'udi'ni v of till' L'lni.'-Kp i ii in rili 

I oiiuti’i.'' II’ till' 'viiimI ,iiid till' 1,1,1 tii.il m vnv 
iiiiUiv vit.ii ii'.'iH'or'. 'iti'ii ,K kIiji rUioii am! oi niiomi 
rroniiS'. tlio vii'f I'liimilv it tlu' ''t.ilrs uro u 

''it'hiiid ovi'U Iji'lli'll Indui 'L’ho v, lolo .imln 

ii''niit ho "ad Willi jiiMid ii,\ i!)o ruji'o-, i hi 
■ It'i' lo IloM'lhIo hil' 1 iic ad li.iui'l t'al II m ol Ilia 
Still"' ,ui I tiioso who III' , is. 1 .01, 1*0(1 witli 111 L 
111 'Ill'll .idiii'iii trillion Thi'i’i' k no >IiiuM ll it 
1 ho 'stall,,., t’i'ojilo Itivo aw ,il(i'iioil to iJioir [i[Kiiiori 
will, h ih'\v si'i' .'liHiild ii'U ho i[i;or!i ir lo il u 
'll till' pooplo III Ih'ifi'h hub, I, .nid 't K mih i 

oiU'Stion ot liiiio will'll lln'.v will llii'ir mmi 

oh|o( livos i|)o proi'O's will i’ll (III, ni'O'iH'iliv o 

vvlioiiiiT .iiu [I.ll tii'iil.u Si. it" liko I'.itirilii I'lif is 
till' Ki'di'ijitioii Ilf lint 

Thr lliitiln ol Miuit'its givos fiio i mf 
ol sonio p'H’fb'iK ol tlio pi'osiiloiitt.ii .uldt'i ss 
lifter fho rollowiim prelatory words 

\fi' Ranrm.i.iirl.i, I 'liath'i'ioo’.s pr. .sidoiuiiil luldi ss 
,it 111 *' hidi.iii Stall's' i'ooples I 'oiiloi'i'iieo w hu k 
I'Oinmoiuod its sos.sjou at Hoiiiha.v on <kh .luuv 
or.niiiin.s a, sohoi' and t'O.ismiod expositiun ol tiio 
I'liuiiis ol Itu' .sifhioi I s ot llio States tci a voioi iii 
the uovi'rnmi'iit ol the Staio.s jind in tho shapm., 
nt hull, ids lutiiro l•t)^stltlltU'Il Tlio out ward diK i 
oneos hotwoi'ii till' Shill'S ami tiie I’litisli J’lovm s 
in rt'gai'd to stiuidards of tidmmi.str.uion, iiolitud 
iiotivilies and oeniioiiiie eonilitioiis a.ie so riutiK d 
lliat, till' undi'rlvum nuitv of hulta, as ii vvliol ' k 
ii.pl. t'l ho ovi'rluiikod ,Mr. I 'liatlei joo has thoroioM 
duno wi'Il 111 eiii|))ia.'i,<iitu Hus ciilturiil unitv iiul 
pniiitiM'; out Iha.l, it eaii tind louu'.il fiilliiiuoiil i iih 
m a. li.ii mimious poht n a! tuluro 

It, viiioes its I'oasoiioil oonvudioti that, 

T!io olaiuis m.iilo on hoiiali ol a, llntd ol lit 
jiisiulo ol this eouiilrv I'lLiiiiiil ho liulillv miioi I 
iitid if Is to 111' lioiii'd that tho < hiv ei miii'iil will 
I nnuuler iiow host llu'v ma,ysatisi\ then leviliiiut' 

illllhltlOllS 

sAndrajiiu of Mudriis has dovotod two 
loiiders on two dill'eront d.ito,'' to the 

Conferenco. Us article on the Stutes’ sun- 
umts’ demands eontends, auioiio tliing.s, that 

It IS tiiiiu t'l roi.ognme iliar no solution of fho 
proliletn of Indian States rs '-.ipiihle ot bona 

enforced or ol yielding batisfaidory results nnhss 
ir has the diicct approval of the chosen ropiespi'ta- 
tives of the Mibieets The rinht of tlie prince' 

*o ufr’rp h'e vo”-' of tbe ccts ^ands d' “Wi te 
by nil] admiDiitnit on I Sta s as haleni ng 
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a ri i,h H _ . . fnv,L<t.a 

ij n < laim tof rl:‘^pt)nsL!lllit^' and 

'’'.'present (itive inatiiution,-.. and th,- thiiv 

lact IS j-c-ali/i^d flie h droj it v ill ho for tiu’ 
prospects oi perjaanens. pears and settleineal. 

It Niimmarizes some important portionf: 
id the presidential speech la another artieif 
ivith the introductory 501110000 . 

Th.s prosidooti'd addiess ot Air, iviiiidtj.uiria 
'’I’katteiie? at die third nession ot rhe Aii-Iudui 
SiatPS' PeoDlc,-' < tiatereiire i ontams a iiiave M-ainini: 
^rlucii jndian puji''e« \nll do irell tu note nnd 
profit I/.r. 

The conelitdic'y soutenees may also I’m* 
quoted, 

Tiie Uiturs >.1 rlie print'es depends on tli.^ 
ivadmc^s thee display Ui roalr/-' tiietact ikai tken 
best in the lumsporuv and font‘-'‘n‘- 

inent of fhpr suhiPots. Tin.s i' the sum. and 
'•iPstaace ot A!c < ‘hatter u‘i*, s cmiDSid to tlie prinoos. 
At the pip-c'ut nioiucjil an c'oaasoi is heiier 01 mun'' 
t\ ort)t*hearinu 

Btntthfui C'in<,a«h\ u Cougness organ, 
oiisei vpfi 

The speech ot }h\ L. K’. Tdivsoe. the C]i,tir,'n.ui 
■ot the [T-reptioii t'ompiittee, was luild hut her,- 
ind there was fair!,'' pl»in-'>pokon. 

The pn-siilratul speech, ot .Air, itatoans^cclu 
Ckarteriee is a lonu, i-ompreheii.sivo sotiomi'Ii. 
siirvp,v of tile piobleiu ot Tlie Indian sf^jpg -vviih 
-neti.i,! leievon'.e to fhn ot the Stcucs people. 
Tin tlie im.'.t piwt lie o-iveTs fairly tauuliar irninud 
and sliovs^ that even iiene\''i[eni, autocre- y is a 
(iCMf’ sahsuluie tor domei rac.v, tnat it i& ni any 
case an ohs-dele icstiiution, .uid that InJi.r lias 
liad kmu and an- lenr rvadifuns .-t dernf>'-nitn 
■'.tovernmout 

This Boinbnv daily then asks 

Ify what methods will .jr tan Hie stat.w |i,-f-|,ie 
vMtt their linhts'- That is the* ipie'.tioii ot 
'Pioscninh But 11 is iiisr on that '(uespon that AIw 
t’hrjterie-^ is most si'eni. uulf^ss he tliat 

iadian St.in-s peopie wi!! win theii ripht,-. 'just 
.IS otkm poopirs oi the world have oivtainert tU-ur 
fiLiiis. il- 1, silent, pio'i-abl'' ii'-o.jnso )ie is lUoie 
Li, liniai iIi'lIi, ,! naui oi ,„\'tioc and Inis jua muck 
opj'erK'iK-e of aftius in the Ptut'-s He jirufiahiy 
leaves that lur-siion y, he di-s-mseu and ^ao.sweied 
h.r tt'e Co-.;tei->ure its, At Wo tru-^t the tdoiifeiPiier, 
;iT lea-,1 ivii! doI ooment il,selt ivith meralv 
tomiul timer I'on^hrunonal nuKts in an a- admnu- 
ftitiaiipi ImiI atiiilil ills,) decfile cjion methods ol 
Winuiun ihose rifejii.-'. A^ \vo imve said hetore 
it IS oni,'. a liOJd [irciiiratiinie of a< turn that mil 
make t'lie h'onlereiii e ne-jenerlli popiilai’ and 
iiTOHistPile. 

Air, t'haUerjee touiiiot rjeSitly daim tn 
it? either 4 schoiar or a man ot aettoa—and 
of eopi’se. he has no ■'experience of .ifidirs 
in tlie Mtates ' xviimh ei ery one of his 
Augly^ludiaa and Iiidiaii critics undoubtediy 
iias ill full measure. But a* a journalist 
and aft one who has attended tuauy of the 
ftesftioas of tiio Indian .Vational Coiioress 


including fto’iit* of the very latest lie 
remembers that tor some tour decade? that 
most representative ladian org-uiiizatiotj. 
with men of action as piesidents, had 
formulated no "Imld pro gramme of 

actiou otbe’’ than raabiip out ,1 jnst case, 
pniying, potitionioq, protesting and “merely 
tQrniniat!n4 <joii.?titutiOGfil rights m an 
jcadem'c nianiK'r," thoud' British India 
C'onsistv, oiilv of .about a doseo. more or 
less onntiyuous unifc!? under snbstau dally 
the .same kind of administration and 
jiossesRcd ot .unnv post offices, teleyrapn 
oifieos, non .spacers and other means oi publicity, 

‘ rndkm Indni, on the other hand, consists of 
.-^ome seven bmidred snilkrrt] units, with very 
mwifire oublicity resources, under admmis- 
trati.ins at different ■stages of evolution. 
.And the Indian Siatvh’ people's conference 
is osiv three yeare old. Foriuips tbese 
iacL'^. in .idditinn ot course to Mr. h'hatteriee’s 
ignorance of .^t'aies' affairs, which is 
a.\iwr.atic. mav give some clue to his 
ab.steiitioa from making any suggestion of 
general direct action. 

The Sn'Ktut-'- nl Ji/diCi ui Tootia tliiaki . 

The .iciduw^ which AU- Hauwaamla Chattoi'iee 
deliTeied to llu* third sessiua ot the jadiau , States' 
People'.': Contcren'-e m Romhav on Tuesday last as 
Its Pre.'ident. i^- entirely woikt.v oi the excep- 
tionally iudi reimtatioii vhicU ho holds auioag 
Indian imiiHoist? as a, tlicrousfilv. disintei'e.sted, 
independent and wch-intormt d rid,, td attairrf. 
Ht? has pto^^^lltx■cl m lu^ sir S' h a seardiiriK 
nnnixsis ot the Icderal ‘-’i-neniO, and sv.vea iiis 
vi,,;.akn aititpcrt to all me ileniancis eonramc.i m 
the nienau'anduin wlimh was ^ul>m^tted lecertly on 
heiralf ot lim < 'nDtei'ome t-j tin Worliing Ooui- 
iiiiiU'e ol tiic ('ongi'er-s With unemne judgment 
In- puts )u.s tiEger on the wvaJv'‘'*f<t spot m the 

r-i keiiio .lud ilevotes in.wli -jpaie- to .-.howing how, 
amohi; Uie utanv aEOlua.llO^ ■.■'■vmaned :u the 

-cii-vue. till* eapirij! tinei.i.ilr 01 a'ltOL-i.itic States 
(9rl'wa-tif-» u'ltk deit'-Ci.u'atu i'rovmje,? will iuwe 
tlie luosT di^asti'ous 1 oiiHeHueiive,^. if iim redeia- 
tiuu IS tij redouml to the liood of British India or 
‘he Indian .''tales, ir is uc-eessary. he .xa.v.s that the 
i-vatein ot inte’-iMj i;overEKient m the Suue-: must 
cm'ie^pond to the .systoi.i th-ir will oonie to pievail 
m the Provin't* As a mattei' ot ^ "OinjinMiiise he is 
wilimii 10 let tne hederatua be funned laimo- 

dtately exeii with the a'liotratii' State.' they 

:iie at ino'-ent, hi! lie insist:', as an e&ftentiai 
(•Oiiditioni tbax die Stamp tliat desire to enter the 
fecierainm 'hoiild agree before aclmissinn to place 
tiieir admitustratiDij under a ftystem ot responsible 
iiovemnicnt wirtim "a denmiely itxed shoid fieiiod' 
ot hve or ten years And eiea dmimr this short 
mteival the State?' mem'-ers ic the federal 

leyi.slatu’o ffiiist be olevied iw then people, fhher- 
wuse the PederaJ .As-'enibh’ would he 'useless 
lor the '-'Oiiimou weai ' and only "a tool in the 
iiaads ot Incliaa autovrats and British bureaucrats 
A CuUliuSiOU to xvhn-l: ^'.0— u JX 'oin w 1 

■ytr*e 
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Th< JiLnltr^nlri at Poona wnRs . 

The tldnl '^''^',irin ol liv' Imliau Ptaii"' reniai' .'f 
) Qnft■;l’^ll^ 0 iinsMt, inoopd, tn' to iiiv** mi“1, hi 
iho I'tjurso oi tins Avook. at a v.ay <!i\iAonalile Inii' 
riio was hi'M [or llii'oo d.u’,-. ui lunjiliiu 

iiQ(lo! 11 h‘ pi’OHiilont^hiv of 'Ui‘ iuom uruopi'ti'lon. 
aiitidi'd iMr. Hainan ind.! t thatloi'ioi'- 'd lo 

Voi/rra RenPii ot ( kilmitta. \ k'W da, vs Im'Ioi’o ila 
duo ot tlio ttontorooeo, opi'f.un diltorom^s ol 
uiHJiinti iiad aiHcu aiiniiia tir' IlmiIois til Iho 
n' oiko Ihoaisrha's MnvatoTnijo pj; lioldinn "j tiio 

( mbi'oiv o But liioLil.', tlu)'.'' dillo[Oiii OS did iini 
I --mo m tht' way ot \lvo i 'uukuour,' ;uid it w is 
undoutitodly lu-ld willi losull.^ tliat auyur t'U 

tho iut'iro of tlio sr.ib^ ueuiilo wlm ,ue \(.ntalil.\ 
m an orphaned ouuailiiui. as it wore poiiHe'ilJA 
Thme are low in Jiidu w ho o.in uo d' s 

iiibeti as uiurc oodate, moio toiupomte .vud more 
pmvtiral than the i’rosuleri of the ' ontei.-iK-o. It 
mav liioietoie lie takoa thd lUe domauds imoopied 
bA tiio I 'otdeieiioe. t he doiiliOMliou^ olwnuli m- 
'uuled. are the iiiutiiimiii dein.iDds w liieh i .iniioi 
Fii d’.st'efrarilntl oi UrliUied oxo-'ih at ]j< nl to tuem- 
selvcti liv the Bniin> and tiu.ytioyu'inu.'nl- \'e 
uo, tli'nxdare, tiaoiuiod to ttiidk Hint the pmieodmus 
nl the Coilbionie i oustilnie n soUoU' w.iinuiti in 
tii(' I’niii'es at Hie prosont nioiuoiil wlrni i< 
TKildieil destiny ol liuliii n,s ii wliolo, ts oh iPo 
mvil. 


Thr' Iiifl/f’i/ Sor/nl ot itoiitlniV 

jtivCK o\pression to llie i)[)inion thid. 

The oi’sXiiiiii'.et s ut ilie \ll-ltidiii States i’eoiile s 
( ordei’eaoe slinw od iti'eat disoei iiineiit in luvitiiiii 
Ml. i;, muunnda i hiattei ion. llio diSinj-insUru amt 
bi'hnliU'iv otldut ot ttio Modi'/ II h’rnnr to jin"-ide 
at Us Ihii'd sessum, wlaok oiiiuod. m on 

Wodriesd.iA. Mr JitUtiiuiancU (.’hatiei'iec not 

belong to' the rauks ot jnolessional pelitioiaas, 
iuvini? licrn all liis liio luterostoil niatiiiy m educa- 
tion and social and teJigious rotoinu Itis presiden- 
tial addi’ess was expectei’t to l>o an importaa. 


' ojUriniltlOn ro t iiL-.-i II. [".m.... ... - 

lia-. pniYod to b.‘ j-riiioii nui e turn lb 




!i i> 1 

nil tin iaH!ii' .omIii 
■ li'ui .it I !-iied liidi.i Miioliiiie ns il il.n - on all 

ilsijh'cts ot llie OOllJlilox qiies.lli.n Wltl' t 
\icai(ii 111 lore, insinhf and wisdi.ni r in'li ia'-,i,rtn> 
(jppo'-itson .nid 'ea,iis di'yo,i.'''i 'MiU'iiit ntj > l .ui 
to (he loiicliiMons th.il Mi th-dii ini diaM,-\\;ili 
unevmrs; haadirum lu- lireimsos lt,o.,i. , on auuims 
.uo iilwaAs nmoli u-' \M'io titan Iik ’n , mum ^ 
AvariMiil. Kis staioinents aio ,dl UEiil'MsIatono'ins 
Theie Is nut a li.ioe of hor.ijiM iii.iiliiiti! b> Itnil tin 
siisi'optd 'I III ic's ot tlio itnis’ ,M'iisitivr Ihitioe m 
MimU.'i l/.ulil Avitluml hoiil, is the l.ovmMe 
add'Oss Kill it does not Ink tii dn' v.a,imt|> 
wlii.-ii I 'IJ. 10 -: ol 'herltnoal naluo' ol rlio spo.iki r 
bom.' eim'iut'd III hi.s thesis I lie nontnid rule 
oli^rrveil 111 Mr idiailoiioo is to su-sosi ,,itln i 
tlniii III tinsist- In one iilme 
[t tn with rctoreiio.' to the 

(.e,..dn,t( paweis. 'I have uut 
said, Ih.ii tlie reiilrid _ui' 

shniild havo tli.'se poweis If u a !ilc.iMi;e am' i 
doliLilil to read this a'ldie-s, \\ Inis inY'stoil tin 
third Si >sston ol the Sruies’ !’oi'plo,'_ i 'onl.'roin . 
n\ii!\ .1 pr’sliee and an aiUlunUv " hn'ii tov, aio' 

' ■ -.‘h 


oule 111 is ,m|ib.itn 
pi'iipei' ' 1 |iU,--i’iiiy 1 t 
iLo loiiMt dmil'i hi 
hedoi’al ■ iDVoniuioiU 


1 im d in 1 tl'l 


,1,.. 


I'l.iil f 


OXislorii'e 

As ''oeui'ijs tile I'esidni, tolls 7’/n' linl'i,/ 
Sitili/I lhfl/>/l/ri picks lUlt one ini spec), 1 
Tiii'iifiori, ol)sr'i‘\ lii‘4 . 

\ui(iim 111!' I'iiJKU’tJillt P 'Solul HilH it 

the iltlli.l,il St.de, S I’eiipli' s t'oidoi oil' e ljle tills' 
iiiijH>rln.iil. !)oi hniis, is Iho 'lU' t'.hicli ue.’tli \uth 
thi' ."lll'll'fK ■\,S, tll< 

I'oileiul I iovernnii'iit. d'lie (irst plaoe n.irioini lliosi 
wits u'lveii 1o ihvil iiuw, \eltn h, ol eoiiiso iiioliiLks 
SO'U.d lociskllliij! Tlio distliptice olloi-ts ol ixi' ll 
proMiiio .mil Stall' iiiis.siiiji its own mill ruii-e^ 
divitiie <njd mu t'essinn la* s an olivtoiis, nnu 
eilUidl.y oi'Vioiis is tho need Uir tuuim'inil v in ihfst 
laws. 
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A Tourist's E;qieriences in the British Empire 

Tim iolluwiiig letter, whudi has Imcn 
repi'iidiici’d I'join tho lnd/iiii Da/ht d/rt// of 
Bombay, will give our readers an inii>rc‘Ss,ioii 
of the h'atniliat.ion tiiat aii Itidiau has to 
suffer while travelling in diH'on'iifc parts of 
the British Flmpire. 

To 

I'he Editor 

A Toitiust’s Exi’raii’.sici.-s 
While eh'orls are being made m Rnghand and 
India to work out a oorLStitulton for the Jatcer to 
place her in a position of eauafiij'' w-itli otter 
members of the British Empire, ladmii n.ttioDals 
still continue t.o bo treated tn tlie colonies as the 
pariahs of the F.nipire, winch is esempUftecl by imy 
recent Gipeneuces- 


[Cnti'i'iuy kimti'iili.i i.isl Kobriiiu','. mi .i lonipm. m 
Y’ sit, i was O' .inmiod ,md, oiuss-''baoc',ii'd ly di 
iinmiuralioii iiiidiiii nil’s at Ih i.sliaiio. iii.a pini ul cihi'. 
.uid hid lo aiisAAoi .ill sorts ot unncess.ii end 
.iiitii wing .lue.si'oits, irirliiiliiic u ipn'r''' o liefit i 
] il.'ld I'.iilsIu'VisI ,s\ III 1 latli li " as il evei.A' illdl.ill i 
sight AYas to liC t.lki U to h' .1 lii>lsh‘'A ul suspmt-" 
while Miy I'olliiAv passerigi-rs Innii ollu i 
partri if. llie Bidmli Einini'it Aveo- pas.s d 
iiliuo'it Avit'ioiil an\ iinivtiuns ou the pi iidni'liun 
i)i tlicir pmsspoi'ts Mi.nl to iindemn ihm dcspiti 
iiiA’- I'riUsh passport issued ui Sjomlini .leil u v 
assuraneis that 1 aa'ouIaI not ciu'a' to Ice pei- 
manently in Austrduu .'lU ciinli'uvetdioa jf 
the har. agiunst the eptiy ol Asmtn S, oaa’I it 
1 AAMs paid lo ilo so. 

KrW Zi-AIAMi 

Visiting New' Zealad, agaiu only as n, tounsi 
T had, liesides hling the iisu.i] landing toian, to 
make a deelarniion on ooh.h to obey tho law.s oi 
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t* 0 n a h ’«a‘? no dIc od 

- depo. _t 0 ^ £ . ,,0.71 boJ, of 

ivhite British sulijects and even Amerioan 
ci„i/;ens are exempt. 

Ariiile in New Zealand I tried to book my 
!us=,me to "^oatli Africa on a 'White Star liner l.iit was 
dt fudely intormed by the accents ot that company 
tiial they had instt notions not to book any Indiaii 
passonifors on theii' ships. 

Returnitm to Sydney, T however manageed to 
lionk my passarce to South Atrii’a, intendin'? to 
mike a toiiT- tlirouph that oonntry to Enypt and 
thenee rptiirninc; home to Intlia I'm iVachinri; 
Oapo Town, however, I was luiinediaieiy .servel 
ho the Jii' raiirration authorifies witii a notiro 
under a SCI 'ioTi of their Iiunncrration Act of IMl.) 
wh L‘h, T I uliu'statid, di^bais ,\^iatlc•s from !andiii,r 
in any pai't ol this Bntou of South \frira. 

Besp-le strenuous ^ el I'uits iiiade nn mv LeljaU 
dm .Tuent to the ('iov'^i nment of l.idi.i in South 
A !>u and a Parsi resident m ^ape Town to 
oht ihi tu] me a temporary iiermit to kind and 
pi'.s tl I ij'i rh tim cotmtiy not only wa,s ■ refuseil 
ps iiiosina to hud, lull even to drtuiiei' fj-om the 
shi!' F Jiiii ill lived til, to anotlier sailiiin the .some 
dai fur Ttiulien whence I mteuded tatemy anotluu 
steamei toi East Africa, that T had asked foi 
in the alternative in c-onaequence of this -.tupid 
airOcjant attirnde of the Cape aUThoiit.es f was 
coiipeUed mvoiuutarily to contmuo to London 
in The same ship at eonstderable inccriyemonce 
ani I'xpense and the conpiletc nicssincf up ot 
iiii iiii.tnv.suiie and plans. 

BiTTEUSXs'. 

j have ti-. veiled la various pc*it.s ot the world. 
,imi I c.ai assiire, you sir, raroiy have t known 
such otlpl'^i^u■.l and disyracefiu invidious distinction 
iiic de aauinsc iii.y coiiiiiatiiots as m the colonies 
Uriel dominions ol tlio Biltish Empire. It is galJini? 

] iiiiJihaUC'n stu h ns ] iuve been thronoL, cieated 
It naivov-uundcd lacial piepidice ' nnd vuliw: 
snSiliety. tliat I'uyenclcrs and tcistcis iociinns ot 
uitional bitteiimss, which, while they exist, make 
ah talk o* die Thupire heitm the vaunted ' Common- 
aeahfi ct Fiee Nations,' a Lypncimcai sham 

no Jmlian, wLatever his petition in iiie 
01 cdthriticn may even ienipmariJy sl.iy or pass 
tliKiunb some of the caicunes. rmt to nieniion 
pcniiiuieiit .selllement anv iitf-raffs fiom liiete 
sr!l-s;niic i oiintries may solely, by vntue ot tiieir 
U inn while I'/ins]i siihiecis, lake up permanent 
lesiflcnce in Inckii and exploit the cotiDfiv at -wi!! ! 

lUider 'hose cu muistances is it at all s'jipiisnjsi: 
dint a lame sfction of our icniratnots should 
lie p] opined tu face all ncressaiy saenfires 
in the stiutmlo to sliako themselves free ot the 
Bioi'kios ol _this ‘Gluiions Eiiiiiiie. The Last 
Indians at iioiue can do, in pistice to tticn 
oonipatnots abread and to ui liold our sense oi 
national self-respect and disnity. is to leitislate 
iknys to retaliste to the full and pay biick in their 
own com all tlinse cocintiies ihat think ht to 
hurl insult and indignity at India, 

Those of my (ountiymen who still hanker 
after the nieintiei ship of the British Einpiie with all 
its iiiucli-liimted claiius to justice and faiipkii. 
1 shall only ask to ui&he an nr.cfficial tour of 
tie lolonKB to Teain at first-hand ol the hJesbings 
a f.iiiirir Iherefrcm. Lor this pinpose, I should 
part u ar y re inn end a cur o ‘'(i h Afn a 


on and o o o o a oir 

nder 1 _ a ef _ a 1 os and 1 e unde 
conditions of hiiaiiliation and meignity imposed 
upon them m diiect and llmiraut vioiat'nn ot 
pants sueL Us the Gaiidlii-Sr.iuts anisemen^ etc. 

T. r. I.Axfu 

f'io Mes.s'rs. T Cook A Son Ltd 
Berkeley Street. TV', I. 

London, May -h, 19.11. 

The sad e.xperiences of Mr. D.cver remind 
It? ol the much more nrifortnnate experiences 
of A[r Manilal, ]Jrtr-aT-L(Vf\ who was hunted 
out ot F]|i wirliout any open trial and was 
not allowed to practise in Neiv Zealand 
Tiie Australian slcvernmeat has all along 
refused to allow him to practise fheic 
The Colonial Secietaiy of the Straits Settle- 
ments informed Air Alnnilal that be w'ould be 
permitted to land hi Siii.gapore only to 
proceed to India but no! tci stay. And 
the Colonial Secretciy of ALauntuis wrote 
to him — 

"A’ou vcill be entitled to land in this 
colony but no guarantee can be given of 
r'Diir being allowed to remain here. Should 
the Covoinmeut consider that your past recoid 
and your behavicuv are such as to render 
you an undesirable inhabitant of Mauritius 
you will be liable to be deported fc.rtnw'ith'’ 

It IS noteworthy that not a single thing 
has been proved against Mr. Munilal's 
political or professional conduct 

ill- Payer has written about the unneces- 
sary and ennoyiiiii Questions put to him at 
Brisbane in Australia. He should consider 
hiffiself fortunate that he was not examined 
in anv Euiopcv.n language. Theie was a 
‘literate law' in Australia according to whiel 
an emmieiant could be examined in 
iniv European language. Bishop Gilbert 
"White oi AVillccbra tells ' an interesLug 
stoiy in his bcok Thirty 'iican m T'lnpirnl 
An^tiaJui. An Auslia'ian collector of custtnis 
insisted that a Japanese corcinercial traveller 
should fulfill the ‘literate law' by writing 
from dictati'in a certain number of lines 
in .some Euiopeau language The Japanese 
replied . — “I speak and wide English, Erench, 
GeTPian. tip,ir.iBh, Eussian, Italian and 
roitnguese. But as I suppose you do not 
uudoistcnd enything but Enarlisu you had 
better examine me in that language.'” He 
then sat down and wrote out from memoiy 
fiftv lines of Gray’s Elegy. 

It is reallj'' disgusting to read about the 
‘.stupid and arrogant’ attitude of the South 
African authorities, who m spite of all the 
sir nuous efi rls made on behalf of Mr 
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Utvt'r by the Ai^eut oi' tlic < !i)Vt>r''tm''nt of 
hidiii la South Atnco, did not mi'ii .dlow 
hirn to cluxti^'e from the sliiu lio Ii.mI 
auived in, to anotlioi’, sadiiii^ tho 'vino' dnv 
to Duih,ii] fiom W'liere lie Oiiuli! taki' ;; 
^teinioi’ to East AfriCsi Aur oau nou 
utidoi’staiid that fchera has reiillv hoeii no 
changf' of heni't amoii<r tlic Sautl! Atiaouu 
authoiitips alter tho Oape Town 

I would un'ite tin* attention or 'Mr 
Daver to the followin';' wanK of ^^al^ltllia 
(^antlhi, which In' urote m tlie Yntiifg [i/iho 
ol Septemboi ‘Jh, llldO, while e.onimeiitinr; 
upon the lU-t.i eatiueni oi indian'. in A’ew 
Zealand : — 

“f invite till} attention of the reader to 
the account of the trealinent of onr 
countvvaien in Mow Zealand 1 cannot 
conceive nnythins more uaiil.oniv brutal 
than the doings of the white nicm of Xew 

Zealand. Tt is not as il the colonist'^ an* 

a depraved people. 'PIk'v am brave, gener-iiis. 
charitiiblf' and oultm'od in then own splieic. 
But they are tlimwn oil' Liicir hal-inco 
immeduitely they come in euatact witii us. 
Wo are their natural prev And culture 
IS no bur to their nudti'caliiient of us even 
as culture is no bar to the kiUiiii; even 
say of snakes by the inaiority of manknid 
I have not used a far-fotclu'd lUiistration 
Thousands of Englishmen cannot hear the 
idea of an Tudiau olainiing or hving on 
terms of equality with them, White 
superiority, as Mr. Andrews has shown, has 
btcome a religion. President Kruger used 
to say that Ood bad ordained A.siatios to 
be white-men's slaves. He even introduced 
the idea m his statute book He was frank 

and ho avowed it. Others believe it, 

practise it but would fain lircak its foroo 
by using euphemistic language or worst' 
It IS not possible to blaiiio anylmdy hut 
ourselves for this badge of infenonty and 
we alone can remove it hy a gupromo etl'ort” 

The problem of Intending Emigrants to 
China and iapan. 

An esteemed corrospondent writes fr.ini 
Japan 

In ancient days Indians went abroad to 
spread the culture, religion, civilization and 
commeree of their country, but in these 
days a very large nuraher of them have 
gone overseas la order to gam a living by 
serving foreigners in whatever capacity 
they were engaged. Besides niiilions of 
uien'al Hbonrers abroad the educated 


iniddli* cums linu.ms arv uamii'niiu Ti iii 
cnuntiv pi (‘oinitry in lariro nunibi'r'- Sii ij\ 
witii (lie iinrpo'.t' oi (Jir.iintim a hvi i,. 

Tills t-, really a wnv intiable a-spi'ct iP 
Jiiili.n i*nugrat:en in terrmni I'lmntr s 

In the .Mala\ pinunsuh' al me lUere n 
at li'ast .. f.'v, theu'-'iiids id ciiltmeil [mine 
veuth- kn.tu'kini; at tlie ilenr ef I'Viri 

oipunnercial turn in iiin'st, ei p.hs qjifi 
'■’ame ceudition I iieticeil ni (ievlon ivin n 
I was there neai'A' si\ mat's sge iir,inUi]„ 
tliaf t'l'vioii ,md Maliiva nere .aiiamiu 
eouiitries, wiiiit afieul these unemuhiveii v ii 
col le as far as Clu.inu and JaihUi pavum 
lic.ivy p.ts.sapp mimev (o the sieanishu) 
companies, only to iiml on nrnval in tlms 
Countries that tiiey can ile [letluii., 

'riicse men syoni lai Mi'l aw'.v frein fh 
honii'land with the hoiic that any ei untn 
111 the E.iat would e 111 ' (hem on nin.-n dim 
fora ill osjiorons eateei bar front it 'liu 
pill pose ol tilts noie m to givi‘ a vai'iun.. 
to those wIiDsi' faiitastie ideas ahuut tm ii 
prospects in flu' IZir I'l istei'ii countries -a mild 
merely imid titem in iitfei iniseiv and 
helpless posifioii, if till V veiitiu'e to eojiii 
without adeipiute numey in their pnc'l i t 
T’here are now befori' me manv (>\ampl<s 
as to how many linltan ynuflis aiiivei! in 
Ehina and Japan, suIlVt mi all possible tioiibhs 
and returned lumic with a ledinii of repi nc- 
anco for their misadvenfLire In somt 
cases (wrm woist things luive hapiV'iieil, 1 
am told 

“In China and Japan if vou seek fui 
a job, a fair knowledge ut tiic language of 
the country is ;m essential quidilicatuui 
(Irauting that ynu know this language, voui 
cliauce lie.s only witli any Bi'itisli oi 
American eniiiloyi'i, but they generally sf'cuic 
tlio services of the Chinese ni' rlapaiume it 
a far cheaper salarv than Indians would 
be cmiteiU't to ri'ceive, beciuisi' in anv 
country the native hvns on a clu'uiier basis 
than the toreigner. That is an olivious 
fact Accordingly, these Americans or 
Britishers prefer I'iunese or Japanesi.’ cleiks 
stenogi’iipliers, to Indians who di'mand a i n 
higher wage There are many Indian 
business men out here' and (.hey liave indini 
clerk.s under them Foi imsitions aiidm 
Indians in the Far Bast you have to make 
arrangements with them fiom India itself 
No Indian employer ever engages any 
Indian staff on the spot and even if they 
required any they generally empioy nritive= 
becflus naf e labour ‘ so cheap 
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eoFTi^.N the queSitiOR of livia^. 
I'Xcept JuriQo tiit> -^umirier, the 'a 

the^e part'i is so cold tlut aa Indian always; 
finds it difficult to live, comfortably and the 
t isk of clothing oueseit in wool, mav cost 
much. As for food, you have no Indian 
leitaucants out here catering ladians 
(Tenerally, the Indians who are m Ohma 
and Japan are husmess men who live ui 
coraiorts which cost them a lot. cat the^’ 
can afford it. They liave their native 
servants who prepare their diet but a stranger 
cannot expect them giro lntna shelter under 
their root's unless under very exEraoidsaarv 
c icurastances. 

“Paying no heed to th'^se facts Indian youths 
who are of an aiiventurous natore continue 
ti rush into y'hinos'^ ami Japanese towns, 
undergo all -'Orts ot [invations, and then 
letuni home .i/ter being hianded as 
vagrants 

"1 have often been told by tliese less 
fortunate people that they left India hopinn 
that their fellow-cauntryniea abroad would 
not let tliGui suffer and that tnev wmuld do all 
they coula to help. While I dunot for a 
moment deny that our people abroad are 
sympathetic to a certain extent (at least to 
that extent that they pay your deck p.assago 
home) there is a limit to their sympathy 
and generosity and they cannot be expected 
to give lodging and food to their thoughtless 
compatriots who start ou their adventures 
without any idea of the conditions piavailing 
in these countries. ■ 

“On many an occaoiou T myself have been 
approached for such help and I must admit 
that tins problem of educated Indians coming 
overseas for work lias been a puzzle to me.’’ 

Indian deputation to Maiaya 

An Indian deputation was arranged to 
leave for Malaya in 1930 but later the visit 
was cancelled tor some reasons not known 
to the public. Why should not that deputa- 
tion be sent this year 'i The laduui problem 
in Malaya is grave and the (iovern- 
ment ot India should do everything to solve 
It Although about 70000 Indian labourers 
have ietc Malaya tor India during 1931, there 
are still a tew lakhs of them left there and 
they should be protected. Indians must not 
toil for the prospenty ot Alaluya at 
starvation wages and with misery for them- 
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Indians and Afr.cans .n Kenya 

We are glad to reproduce the fullowui,, 
iron the memorandum of Mr A, B Bate' 
one of the Konya Indian delegates appointed, 
by the East African Indian National L’oagres- 
to give evidence before the Joint Parllamentriiv 
Committee on East Africa 

'Tndiaas concur in and welcome the broad 
principles of Native pulley enunciated hv 
His Majesty ■‘j (iovernraent in the Memotaudum 
on Native Policy {Coinii. ‘jrilJi. In 
particular. they whole-heartedly suppoit 
the paramoiiutcv of Native interests m ail it-' 
implioatioim, and the principles that the 
relations of Hn Majesty's (iovernment to the 
Atnc.in population ns one ol trusteesinp that 
cannot be devolved. Tnev de^lre and will 
welcome the carrying out of these principles 
of Native Pobey in tiip letter and in the 
SDir.t, and for that purpose will strive to 
bring the legislation of tlie colony into 
conformity with the spirit of that policy and 
to abolish the several restrictions^ and 
lestnetne meai'iires applied to the Afiican-, 
such as . 

'a} SestrictiODS on glowing crop.s. 
fbi Kestrictions on number ot stock 
owned 

Ic) Native registration i Kipandi system) 
id) Unfair system of ta.xation. 
le) Restrictious on freedom of associations 
and meetings. 

By supporting the cause ot the African® 
in such unequivocal terms the Kenya Indians 
hav'e paused themselves in the eyes of all 
fair-minded persons and have also streogtriened 
their case for justice and equal treatment. 

Sedition Ordinance in Fiji 

Here are some questions and their replies 
reproduced from the account of the Legsi- 
lative Council in Fiji, published m the 
Fij\ Ttnu^'i and Herald 

Q,itsiuivs 

The following questions and answers were 
tabled 

The Junior Membei for tlie Soiithein 
Division ; — 

la) Has the attention of the (Iovernment 
been called to the article in Hindi ou pages 
i and 5 of the Pnnfk- Preas of October 
iSth, 1930, headed, in. Hindi, May . the 
Empire be destroyed 

(bi MAiat steps does the Governmeni 
propose to take ’n couuect’O" t'^e''ew'th 




Civilized Use of Leisure 

3 Ir. C £1 M .Tnad is one of the most 
bi'jlhaofc phijosophical writers of today He 
contributes to 27 ^" Ai'ijan PrtHi a verv tiae 
article on the oinlizeil use of work and 
leisure. Tho present use of leisure, j[i’. .load 
says, does not really produce enjoyment nor 
does it give ns beauty, knowledge, or 
enlightenaieat Tims it stands ^oubly 
eoadcmfied. In Mr load’s view, this failure is 
due to the notiOf>, very eoinmoii in these 
days, that the only approp’aate occupition for 
ieisiu'e is the seaich of pleasure But “the 
good time’ must by its reiT nature be 
occasio-ial. Vrood time’ if persisted ia hecome.s 
a necessity, hut a ueoessity which bores, a 
dismal routine You cannot talcetlie kiQgdom 
of happiness by storm.” What then are the 
activities winch are likely to give U'= the 
greatest happiness 3 Ir. Joati says 

Tlie iuiswer, I t.luuk, is that it matters vpij* 
httlc riifivifled that the acrivjty la cpiesPon 
involves ehoic ami end eavmir. And by ell’jit and 
endeavonr i do nnt mean nece&sanly or even 
mainly eilcrt and eadeavour on ttie phvsicai plane 
Liio lias now in civilu.ed. iium.aa beings evolved 
at a level at which u can no longer imrl it.s interest 
ountinnously engaged by the ai tiviues and adven- 
Uires ot the liodv I ni'-aii ettbit and endeavour 
wUirli call torth the use oi our hinhest and most 
leeently evolved taruLties, the spiritual and th.a 
infeilei Urui Aristotle airuiued that the bv'-t life 
IS to he touiid !U rbe mure or ie.ss .■'onriniious 
enipb'Mjieut or uur hisheot tacaiuos ujion t.,sks 
ai'i'iOS'Uiite tn t'tieui. To ht onraelvos tor •'Uch 
,i litft wo iirist tune ours’ Ives ro 00011011; inuh 
and tn.niitain oiii Iai nlt.'^s at cuttuin edfte Thii.s 
file oMutt and c'iih-\!\y(U' of the nuad in mteilpi - 
tiwl me'itivp pursuits, intorsjieised with 

intervals of leyiAation ui <ii‘t and musiv and the 
nonveisatiou oi one's tiiends, wilt, it 1 am. ngnt, 
lii'oviuo ainplt' m niuaiiun ior tan Leifau’e of the 
iufure 

But liere another ditSviilty ansef! Such a 
iii'e, it IS obvious js envisaged very 'aigely 
in tu'isis of work Ir. is m work, t lontencl, iliat 
s.al vat Kin lies _ Yet the w'm ic of the Inture I liavn 
suiinestod, will lie iuaia’v inaohins niindiuy Ls 
ttiero not a oonfradiobon here '' 

The attemut u> i-esolve it Imngs me to an 
impoiUnt point. The distinUion which is conimoniy 
made between work and piay, between iaiiour 
and ieisuro is a false, one, I do not itieiin that in 
the iiiodeia world it does cot exist, but that tt 
ought not to twist. It is erne ot the cai'dinal 
dctocts oi cur pre.^enf civdizatiun fiiat by euLJi'fcirfr' 


,nn tlic artml 1 mimosa ot nrodiK'iioxi to niadhnw' 
It introduces the distnartioa ni an aente 
form and p^rpetuaie.s it The Iiuskiilss or 
attending to maokincs is nut— it is ofivious— sne-h 
as to satisfy our civadve mijuilscs, cr give nice 
nn mstmvbvn joy m Die iaboiir of then nands 
A man who wmrhs in ,1 laotorv in eoLiiiiniiv witi 
machines must enderivnur imnself to lieconic, a 
inacliine Liri’ a r.imhme he uiast onnlme his 
enemies, to tlm unending rej'iethion of a sinMe 
V''rr limited process: Like a machine, he does 
.ufit ^ee. the besinuing or -he end of what he 
does Idiich work, it is obvious, cannot engaee 
our lUtcr'.sts or tux; onr ttii‘'i[ties on tlie contrary 
:i dvsU'uys initiativo, shdi'- sperihiceity and is 
laitiiical to the life ot^ the .spirt Ilunian beings 
are nor mar-hmes and aanot he tnrned. into 
then likeness without losing mosi of wimt makes 
tluMiL human. 

Men speak of die dignity ot labour, of die joy 
ot iiehieveiiieaf, or flie jin.ie in work well done'- 
but .siu'li expressions are a mockery wdten. applied 
to the work ut the <laves of the iiuidanes. Yet. 
as we are freunently tnll we cannot put the oiock 
liacic, we canr.di de-indnstnnhze our i ivilization, 
and as I hove tried tc shoiv above, machines nre 
likely to become mor' iiii]iortant and to take 
ovm- mure of tur- tnnetjOns ot ^ production, as onr 
r.iviluation develop' tlioiv will be more and more 
powei-tul tuaciiuies in the world, no; less 

Also, as i h.ave tned to sheiv, work demanding 
the exercise ol etlmt imU tlie disiihiy ot talent is 
a necessity to human beinys. and the need tor 
amnsemeiit which arises in its aiisecce a tyranny. 
What IS tiie inference ■' it u, i think, oiivious : 
vnon must had in cheir icisnre the satiametimi ct 
which niailimc-s Iia;e rolbed then- so-called workma 
lives. In other woids. the dKstiactu,in betvveeu 
lalionr and i.-i^^ure must iic transcendsM. (Jiven 
that the liusiue,s' ot rrodiminn die myesmues to 
enable society to hiui.tion eemjaoji'.ail.v is !u 
occiip.v nor iiioie rlun. thre* c)' lOiir Ji'nirs a clay, 
the need to tinil in our lemuro an untiet loi ct’r 
need to ireats to strive an I to enduie m oUviu'.is 
YVe must wui k in onr iri»uie not Uiil.v Lscaase 
lung leimive withniit work is jCioyrable inf 
because JuaeluiiCs iii'A'e Usiiiped our woik, in a 
word the .snrr of hie wluLh the sageihavc icdu-aied 
must uecomc the uV-aL ot the leisure ct tuo 
oidinavy mun 

YYith the greater uss of niacliiuery 
the leisure of men will mcrea?e, and the 
problem td employing it will take on a 
different complexion, -Mr. Jond goes on 
to say 

With the enormou.s incieasc m ieis'ire I env35s.gc 
<uid witli the a,cceshioE._ ot energy that shortm 
working hours would involve, the prineijile 0 
the hol'lij" would oe i^xb-'nded rnl g-loriticd ^ ni 
ot all Tco^iiiiiuon. ilcii v.-ucid cOui-e flesh ficn 
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ill.' tiu'rt' ur tnuc lniu>’ tii-ik-'-vu-k Jin* P'D'ioi- 
tidii I't ij.'. .s,s;iri.'“i iiiu'L tlio arlmiin.'.lniiiou nl 

rinoi.'ly iUmiih iidi’il, Ui Rinr rlioKC'u 'UuIa .'i' 

•jiiirMnt. 

Thus il to it kiio« :i( flu' (•fi.'f in 

01 a!fli.orii'ii,n'. to the uii'ioisamdftie’ .jI Mk' 

Ill'll sojiit vuiivorso li\' soioni'o or tlio loiiloi'i.’ ‘d 
tliC ot the nuiveiv' iihilo-'ojiii' jc ili.’ 

1 t'.’iti Kin 111 lipiiiiiv ill ai't Hiiiil litointiii'' l" nio 

(ttf.ifiinj iinil ilisriiilino Minch .in my tor 

M Iki to htlO" fi'.l.hi,! 'ill ''llill’f til 

creating and to ctintonii’latioti fliat hvsiitc. i! i) 
1... to yilo.ise and lua to iiorc m'iII in the ncim ne 

dovoUxl. „ ^ . 

Sport ami '.ocuil intcuonrric ^miii -^tns tiav.- 
tiioir ndc', hnt tlioy w'di he second. n,v ^ one." ilie\ 
M'lll fiih nitn thou prope; pimv" ..s (lie auiuncrs 
and rpLixalions of the uood hh’. liii] tiinri _« lil 
in&isl oil tlmij’ unlit III occasional .‘^olittiilc, llic 
uopd lOi country MalitP and sounds am! loi 
sohtiide to oniui' them ns none the hyss sli'iita 
hecan.s'P ’t (.s ,so soklom , 'censui/ed it m .i J'leed 
for vdiieh moclorn socioti 'Uid in (tliiri.r 

iiifKloiri coiii ejhirms ut Ioimu'i' ni'ilic pr;)ct)c.u),r no 
pvovmii'ii. iiiul heeaiise i1 's Ihwiatcd uien lose 
rosiimiii 0 , atul live til cil aiul iiiiim liy» I aknm 

a iuaf lint ui tli" hnol. oi tie' lolieioiis nnh'i.s, 
iHcn ivill iio into rotr.'id (oi s’cvei'al vecL-. at a 

titac 111 ."ol)iiiil(’ tie'v 11 jl! /'oitK' t<i Xiiow 

IlK'nisolvoi,, ,iud ih irunMiunuA to tjmrii' 

rosni'vos ol cnemv mul oiithia lasiti wliieh ihe 
viniit iV'C of leisnte ({emaiids l.cmuro "hniiid he 
1 . hiilicttiio (u lii'iU'o, not an nivitutinn to ii'la\ 
ami lf> nmol ill. it < iiulloimc ue nimire Mint niir 
euoiaiGs should ho )i'i’.s!i ami oai fw'"llio.s Keen 
111(1 


Mahatma Gaiidhi and Machines 

'riieto is 11 very cooii'ieliensuy study ui: 
the philosophy u! Mahatma Unndhi by Mr 
M R, W'adsii in 7 '//r Jhti/o/ Jfrn of iiidm (nu! 
Lnjinii iToin vviiioh nnlv tin; ii.rss.iiro dealiiiy, 
ivjtii his attittido tOM auls mnelnnet V m ((uotml 
! clow 

.M.e liuiem hn Imii "i'. ih'" ilia.;! .sr iiihol ol 
iiioildo ciMh/Vrilnm ; il reprcseiits u hiviil. sir 
[ r ,aifii r iVi.ill . 1 . ."Hia'le aoi'd priint in ctmiioclioii 
y, iJj; in.i! hnii'i.v i '.'.it Miu >' ilmu lu‘ ium s ieiued 
it sevcs.il iioinls to ihc Icya- oi Im't.s pv-tbri net' 

I uiiUmivs .uid ciii.i and iclcnrayh'- .aid pnatiue 

iiri.^cios hi an lilt cotii'insatHiti Milli orio 

R itiineliiiiifiiaii a sindcal ot Slianliiiilo'iiUi, recoidi'd 

II the jiaacs ol 1 O'l’mi Intint he auikes ,ai iii(i'ii‘k.t„ 

jua ox'eci'tjoB in the case o! the .Sinm'i' M'wma 

miU'hUH' 'Mt is oac of the te\>. u.sela) tlnrms < mu' 
invenled a,ncl tlicie is .i loniaiice about llie dcvife 
nself SiDiyrr .s.vvv iur wife hvliaiinni: mi*r the 
tedious 111 .n CfcM ot rewiu'i nnd sramiria witii hor 
own Uficds mid Mmyl.v ont of hm Jovp hn- tier 
he diovisfd tiie sewlnu laafhiTi '. m order to wwo 
her from uueei:e.ssu.rv liilmur lie, hnnevt?!, saved 
not only her lahouj hut also the labour ot oveiv 
one M'lio eouici ijaivliase a howjiih maebine'' 
hxmBd fhi.s loifie further afield .ind it would be 
imposiijhle even for tiandluti to dear that all 
in.iehinerr is at bottom a device to save hbonr and 
■to minimise its tedmm, 


.S(oii,\ iii '4 .'hi tlji'se n.ts'ailC" ti'cicrtic;' fie 
line .'1 ,‘if.t>ro.'i''}i hir .i .sj.i/iin.'d l.'.idci" lii’e i ra.uhnji 
would li. to see that mm liiiietu ili.e^ ..fiituitl 

(lie ,soini ot loan that .it, lu* si.m” sl.iill iimclinsn 
lii ,niit!(iii‘i out sulis.^ivi.'Oi \i di'' h.ipjiiness of 
fn.uilvind 'I'tiie iIku die Iniuicn Lmmiis ut m'-ntion 

Ini', 11 ( 111 / l.'heil . 1 ' .'lillii; ill 1 1 If 1 rVet low the 111 ( 1^1 
iiel.ii iiiiis ..f li'ii/'.m di'sti in fo'ii ifi w.irl.iK' 

.l,s ill ills. <)\ ej’llia iiici'l bi'llei'i 'lelil tllini;' hllf It'/tsl 
tiiii siuritiMl enlmlil‘".iuii‘i'i it shcnihl imf 1 o 
iiiiprissihit' lu Tiiiniium.'. ‘Aen to finiidiilate,^ tin 
.si-iiiitye (jt s'cii'ii. e in i.m 1 diimctiims 'himlhiii is 
leys fluii (iTsf t.'f liirnself whej, he s^^^ s uiat dm 
.illempt to spn'itirilro mm lime/', 'cuis an 

unpossihle I'.isk. it thm weie iriie, uoily is 
huiiianily in au'.it daiin. i tor it is niiiiosMblc 
(hi away rvith macliincry .iiid uW tu to a hy-mjc 

.■/eT and j.'t (e to It wonid be ,l meat 

ejl'iniily 

The wiioli? dis, I] mmn of njaeliinen m (h/fidiuiis 
wiiiiiius is duiiiinati-d by a sullen sili'M syi/ji <)f 
imeeticiMii, whieli has been .i inopt pc.''u!ni featme 
of iliinliiisiti lu dm Tolytov i/iini be .nlmits diat 
ilis /lliti W./s to le.ld ,1 Lilo w fill it the iinuios} ol 
the poo'’ would lo/ol and this holrU trin* ol ih 
Rjdannati \shrai)i,i as well In h’.s UuiiU l,i IlniHh 
he ae<ii,dl\ s,i_\s "tt )s wion.^ to eat .iii.i tlim. 
tor its meu' tuslo' Theie m nlisohit. 'ly no .n stlie- 
iie.s Worth t|ie iiiii'ie u> linii and \ ot when la 
coDies Id ,sri.'./k oj dioss Im uaMeiil.i (!iseo\eis 
th;il ‘ dre.sS, imleeil di'ti.i'-ls f/'.i/it ttic rialnr.d lnMUti 
ol (ho Imdv. lie Olios to llanlw.'ii .irid is toin>ln\i 
by the non I'lideo inar 1 ,;iki.liiii.m Zuli ,Mj 
K’ liltenbai h iiHd lie W'le fli lutOI’d ,l slllli tin then 
u,-(v to lioinhin . .Mr _ K.dloniiaeh w/m tend of 
liinncul/ms. but this niihlalcd amuist ' i.uidluii'.s 
leitse ot sbdjib.'iji' .ind In put .m end ft. (iidless 
disenssiiojis, whieli these bnuicidais a.iv' I'fso /e 
•iai'.dhm -miuesteil .md poui Mr K.dlenbach 
. I' iimesei'd 1li.it the liiiineiilarw simuld be tlirown 
into the .siM, ami lii'-'V were . thi' ' laiiiis cl sinpilw 
(III woo s/jti.shi’d ' 

1 slioidd Jioi bill' t/i (I'-nv ill, 4!, !l|c|.(‘ sutiicdiiji” 

i.eaiitihil 111 "ertam Itjcs ul a.s. s'Ui /'id wlii.'h 
h.avc [irevaili'il in iinha tliioiiah the anc' r.y, 
the ivpis repreFeiitcd l.\ h’lids'uul K’I'Iuil; s I'm.iu 
Rhana), u ho .tlt.'/' a hte spent ui .iMiin :is Idunir 
would f.iii! in rbo evi'iiiim. oj tos life 'Oek mj. tilde 
V here lie eeilhl veUt lit yc.li i' d’l.i'/" is be.iuli, 
HI ll).‘ tyiie ol .1 sna KOfiso/. so bcmiliiidh paiurod 
l.y Taiioie. who lius 'aneu up llie weild ui sci'M' 
till' woild thii ;is( oil. 1, sill lor tie sa,lw' el .isceiicmm, 
viiid of bo.iiili s. iMiio .|s ;i riiii' uol lor the h'W 
blit loi all. I- /III otici'/ii wdtich lifiiii.iii nalui'e 

cannot .uul iImuI. ihni will .|.ii oeai. Im n .siicds 
<1. slil.i \.il)oii ol th,u side el the soiil oi iit;i)i wl!;)!' 
<li'li«iiis in beaoli' /(lid I rejiti's '.'.'It. it ,ul 


Thb Women's Movemeat in Turkey 

Mr. if. t', kiirnar wnfes m .SV;/ !ih(ir»i</ 
an tho w'Omen's ruoveruciit ni Turkey 

ReliiTKins and luitionalities divuh'. but hfe uiutc.s. 
Kor, strauiio as it uray s«in, the whole of the 
Vomiji Turk Moveuient owc.s !f.s inrn'i dioti to one 
who vyas aKrenciimau by nahoaalitj' and a f’h/'isriaa 
iiy (aith. Marums do Chateaiiueid had turned 
jM iisiim and hei otne a domiciled Turk. His .sou. 
Koury Her’, wan a mid S ‘ in. \ id 
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tlamid. and his two daughters Zeiieb and llelek 
were the pioneers ol the women’s movetnent m 
Turkey. The storv of tlieir roinantie strngprle 
!ias been iramortajised hj” Pierre Loti m his 
"Pi sen chanted.” 

Nonry Bey loved his daughters, surrounded 
them by all kinds of comfortless lnxni' 5 ' which was 
the common lot ot all ladies of rank and what is 
more, gave them tine European education The 
sisters understood art, thanks to their French 
blood, and were accomplished and charming Zeneh 
was an artist to her hngei’-tips, and a fine musician. 
The tragedy ot her life came when she was given 
away in. marriage to the Secretary of her father 
without her ever having set her eves npon^ him. 
“There was nothing wrong with him.’ said Zeneh, 
"except that I did not like him.’’ The whole 
social system was wrong, but it was not her 
father’s fault. 

She made no her mind to Iveak the svstem. 
and aiake herself a "cause” Ilei sister dlolek 
eagerly joined her “cause ” To ventilate their 
views m the press, even if it were poscihle, wouid 
have been the surest way of courting clestmction. 
They held private mectiags, they ^gave ^dmneis, 
they arranged music parties, but the "cause’’ seemed 
to make no headway The sisters were in despair. 

It was at this juncture that Providence brought 
the great French Novelist, Pierre Loti, to 
Constantinople. The sisters knew that Loti was a 
friend of the Turks and loved their civDizatioa. 
i.''nJv if they couhl enlist his eo-opomtion ' Secret 
meetings were arranged and the revelations made 
in LotTs hook "Disenchanted ' shook the placid 
waters of the Bosphorus to their very deptlis 
Never before had any Turkish woman poured out 
of her soul like this before a gaumg woild. Zeneb 
and Melek instantly tied to Euroiie for safety and 
Nonvy Bey died a broken-haarrad man. 

The seuuenoe may be brieflv told, clelek 
married a celebrated Polish composer with estate.^ 
in Russia, and life was eisy. until in the Russian 
Revolution, thev became the property ot the 
Bolshevists. Jlelek. then, became a dress-maker in 
Pans. Zeneb remainecl in exile till the \oung 
Turk Revolution of 1906 whirli enabhvl her to 
return to her oonntrv, but the paradise ot her 
dreams was as distant here as in Europe. “Alas, 
she said, "1 am neither French nor Turkish These 
two eivili ^atlons are always at war in me, ' and she 
died in the jirime of her life. Speaking ^of her 
exile in Europe, dliss Eihson remarks . "To her 
exile was agoni’’ Seated at the piano, iinawaie . ot 
my presence, she cvould play tor hours, composing 
as she went along, the tears streaining down her 
face. If only some one could have taken it down ! 
Riich exiiuisite inasic is onlj" born, of siitt'ering. A 
fine talent is buried m Zeneb’s tar away Anatolian 
grave." 

The Problem of jute Prices 

3Ir, R. N. Boy puts forward some new 
siigg:est!ons with regard to regulation of the 
price of jute, in T/i't? Bengal Co-operaiive 
Journal ' 

Suggestions have been nude from time to ihne 
for restrictions of the produce by legislation. The 
danger of restriction unrelated to demand, is 
overlooked by most such propositions. A restricted 


crop means high prices. II ha= iieen seen year 
after year that tlie effect of high price is to tempt 
the cultivator tn go m for a larger acreage nnrlcr 
jute the year following. No amount ot propaganda 
can check this tendency. The Bengal cultivato," 
invaiiaiply assumes that the year following a good 
year would be also good and with more jjroduce 
at his disjiosal he would make a bigger a;^gsesa.tp 
and marginal proht. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that the problem, 
should he tackled indirectly. MTien, owing lo a 
probable large crop and contraction of demand 
It IS anticipated that prices voll go down below 
the cost ot production. The eullivator should he 
given a partial remission of his taxation. The 
amount so remitted could be recouped by a 
ppopoitioaate aclduion to tiio super-tax of the 
mills for that year. Tueh a policy will put a check 
on the milks m. deliberately man] 20 uJatmg 
uneconomic prices. Conversely, it a short crop and 
a disproportionate rise in the price of the raw 
niatenai are anticipated, an additional tax slniulcl 
be levied on eattivabirs and the mills siiouid be 
given a corresponding remission from them 
super-taxes. 

The temptation of a tax renatssion inll luie 
him to central markets and will encourage him 
to come into direct contact with big dealers and 
Iniyers at the central marj-sts. The eJemiaation 
of the middleman's profit will thus be achieved 
The contract papers ot such villagers who have 
received lower price than the cost of production 
may then be sent to the Union Boards who will 
recoininend a proportionate remission. Tn praetico 
theretore. this scheme amounts to lowering the 
cost of production when tlie price of raw imp 
tends in a downward direction 

On the other hand, when the price ot raw 
jute is much higher tiian the cost of production 
It Will be necessary to help tfxe mills. FSch group 
of. mills could submit their average jiurehase 
prices to the proposed Central Research Committee 
accompanied with a certilicate from the iricome 
Ta.y Department. If the average purchase price is 
mndi, above the cost of productiou of the raw 
materia), they would be entitled to a remission 
of their super-taxes and the Coverniuent revenue 
recouped by an addirional tax on the cultivator 
The margin over the cost of production which 
the cultivator should receive would be fixed bj’- 
the Central Resemcli Cammittee after considering 
figures of cost of living, the average budget of 
a cultivator s family, eit- 

The main object of this sclieme is to adjust 
supply and demand, which would mean stabiliza- 
tion of prices and an increase in national 
productivity by elimination of waste, Any measure 
winch increases national pioduetivitj' 'is to the 
maximum social advantage of the Stare and tlie 
eifinty of the proposed taxation would then be 
based on the well-known principle ol public 
finance, namely, the prmcipie ot maximum social 
advantage It will, of eoui’se. be ^ necessary to 
collect a vast mass of facts and figures for 
working the scheme outlined above. But the 
labour la worth undertaking in view ot the fact 
that Bengal’s wealth is in jute and that tiie 
Governmeut derives so large a revenue from it. 
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Trade Onion Legisfation in India 

Of K. Pi. <Hiptn PO)2t;rif)«tt>s i.<< I'in <fiuri<( 
!( vei'7 inrormative arfcido on t.ni'K' unsuiinni 
in India, i;! coiir^o ot n-hicl; an 

iiccoant of the lesiHittfo!-! m o'lmioof-ion wstli 
this Mibiccl . 

Aoothet iiuiKiftaai Invliian!. ni Ih-* hEliai 
oi irado ■miioJii-iw a. India, w lia- 

at till* Tradp dniua \i') in I';.'''; i lao 

oi' the liMiiv'iptes ivuudma i v,’!uch 
was mdiidecl in Uio IViao 'r'vaiv is ‘lifo 
I'iirttt of association tm ,j)i kirln) jiiicnu-viv liv 

the ouiihoyod a'' u'oU as the cniployoi-'.’ Ii! ID-Jit 
Messrs, i^iniiy and tlomtunt', MatiiMs, 
aa aotiou^ amunsf ^ ccnriiji niJinais, of the local 
laboni’ union for inLitiiiy; tin' cmidov'^c, ot tin 
Buc'.laiiffliaiii HiH« in flidr onaUMct, Tin- 

Hifi-h nrauted an inlorim ininuntion au,iinst 

the officials of the Union, restiMinmn thoja fi-<an 
niakinn siieeL'lies, etc This interlocntorv decision 
rendered the iiositiou oi lal'eti;' h'nf.Ta liialdy 
pretyuson? and siiowrd tho ni-cd for rctncdia'l 

lenifeiatum, ^ A rpsulahoii iv.it, mocfil and ju'i-cjitml 

hr the Ijcnislatiro Atsemhiy m U)2l adwvatinn (ho 
need for she (otn.strattca md inntcctiou of itadc 
uaioits Till' tiiivcnuni'ni anrnivlindv dr, died ami 
I'lrcliiah-'d a, hill in I'i'.M w'liich, affm .soiiio 
inndificalioiis \ias pa.svd Oy (tic AsscniliK hi l;rj!) 
and ivas in'ivunhi, into ioi-i'i ' m ,lin,c lilJT Tin- Aci 
jiranl.'' nnninniA to tiadc imioiw l•('i,osr,'!•o^) imdoi 
d, tmin ai]v civil hadniiv ni rcsiicct of anv ii'I'Ihoih 
act diine m liirrUoi'amc^ o' a ipnlc (IkiiuI.' hv any 
tuulo iniioji tiirictiil witltmn llic kncovidin' ui I'oii- 
tiury to till' cypress iitsiriiciniiis of die nnimi 
I dhcwls and nioinhoi'.'i nJ rnyis'lcicd iimoiis h,ivi‘ 
a)so,doi'n tir.iiilod cyomption innn al) civil and 
ovtiiiiiul habiiiiv in i'cs[iccl of ,vts (Inni' in 
fnrtliGrancii of trade dispiilcs pi ,,dio,i ioiiiiunad' 
trade vnuoii ^ul^vulc^. The cnf.'ivnurcid ol 

atiTeeiiicnts lieUveon irndc iirnon iii.>ipl,.o- 
oomiinlsinT ready aadit, or aM-oiinis nufl free 
insjiectiwi of books and ai'cmints Ip tio' puhiu 
arc ntiier imiuir provioions of the Atr 

The Act a!, 'll.) prondoi- tbiit irado nm.in fnndh 
may not In* sporii nn anv ciiieids nf)i ■sppoifii-adc 
uu'dKicd '.vicluii the h'iiifniiaT*' Inui tiuiis of unions 
iior niOiv ilnni onc-toiiilb nf ihcir diiius 

ior i'clpnii; olhi r uniojiK nr tor tm'thoj'jjm m'lnn.i.l 
lahoni iriti rests .is dnstinnuishod (n"ii tJic 
iiitciosN ol pmticitLir 'Uiioii.s, For [initiK-id 
activities a, srp'iinn- fnm! m.iy In- l■lH|wIl)J^S(<ll }iv 
every nmon providi'd tin) amtnhalirnis m 
stu'ii a Inpd ;u’i ojiiiunal A'ii'i A'ji.ird 

to the oiecluiii oi oflicc-},04ii.rs and njrMidwxs 
oi the execiitivo roinniitlco dsn tin; Ai ! innvhios 

t,h3>T thl IFMSt ol ih'^St.' DlUrtl iir ^r\jf(i 

dctUril Oi'liuicii, i hiis till' Ai't hri'' i4iYE''n ,j new 

and yaliwiih* status to tiailr- unions in iJic eves 
of the paoiic ,md has lidpofi to diic-’t (heir 
activities mlo jwpper and constnuAivn ciiauncis 
T.j 1? o wdh a laendicrship 

(it „A'ij iiFid hi'on leaisieied Linder dm i)ie Act 


A New Educationa! Experiment 

In The Yo?i>^rj Mr,, of Lidhi Burma 
ana Ceylon Mr W fj, Foley ^ives 
ati aecoiiat of a very interesttnir 


cdocutmii.-il cv!j"i‘i!!ii'td, in Pii’l, a Vvhuv 
/ tnici’icaii, Ei’ndcricli ^h vVilJi'iniv. vca.s sent 
iir the McflioJist Fni'm.ip.'i' ''linrcb to pAp 
• ncruiic Ilf tlfii :ci)oi>!s linn Asntisol. 
Ifciiitai, This vviis file shij'i.jiia point, a now find 
of cdnc-,itioi),)l ypidin'i ilic spirii of whirh 

ffttts ojnfptni/ed bv Mr. lo)]c\' 

i sJi.inr.un ou,'- iiv laitMtion I 

e\ticnincfilid Jill ilitic.s m (Ji.* riiuipiii !ifuiiw,,|ii;j,' (_|t 
Wlvai idicii'p'c'l 1)1 tips "\'diai|-, ,)J 
the New ii.iv ^ (as tije ikumc c dviiwbitcd ]o)iu 
I!’'tiajli In l‘o)iflis};i ;s (it rii.ifc (lii* chdrl 
itiri'niai nndiod ;ieisoii,dii\ to his pu'soiir-d'iv 
srd.i! f'DvuMatiicid and th,i.l \vi;i' ii Jn* will i,e 
i'yjtcitcil to i,.s in ivuit.tci with !ii till’ inuticdinte 
iudirc.^^ '^V'e ln-iios ii),it insicnil of « lihdiawini; 
;i risild (■ti()r.‘l; |rom ip, biiehtri'iiTsml. !:,iwovnr 
lov iy tii,d nw.v be, wi'shnui'd buii't n.o m Jus npfid 

ti I'Oitsi'irtti.sness ot ijic I'n, i.s oi ihn ciivKoainriEtt 
foiK'dier willi a desire to unprovc the si(u;d; m 
he iiinis it. tn the piisl. dm iciidencv iia.s ficen 
to ictnuw lilt' child lippt .s,,-o,i;ip,| /i.itnpennK 
ct'iiddnni.s, .uid in (he proce-H fn pri'pidft' hi' iniud 
tU> tins’ r< tnrniiiu lo it 'it crdoi' to rociifv evil-, that 
(.ui onit 111* 1 ) ‘tinreii or I'huim.K'vl ip hiclih' haiiu'd 
iiiii|cr.s!;pniini' (.'.(.di'i'-. lUit in ' -iniitiuic 'vidi 
cliiid hit' jin pjipoi ! unit \ tc an I'lenn tinu io 

'vc'ii'in/o his sP'-iid e hifipi), ship, and fo (,i!io aa 
,nli'r(ii;dc pliirf c Pi cans iiitr llicm IccuiP'd, in (Ip- 
H('‘ 01 Ui adt.im iipi iui’kiii. 

hi |.\ un.nii ,sudi!Mc _tiMi!uiic hi dm yoaili 

wiicDn'c fxiys PI jprK tssoci.iicil v\ nii I slin,civ(Jt!. 

It IS jn'i'iss;i,rv to provide iiisft'ti'-ir ip ,md iHirtrrf 

in s.'’ii‘noc in 'i,rt in liiAnry hi v.irk on! the 
ooin'ct iiisiMiiiiotds of iniiuwy iun! djc sali'l.uilw! 
('li’nii'tds oi psspi jidtnii iir’ivecn nitiivnluitiK ,iuii 
irrgiip,' (o th'vclop ,i sound, tpiined Imij vidia 
sltijl id h.ind am! ’tc, (o oioipol-' InibiK o! 
irKiii'ti.v pcrsiwcr.ip, c .,nd liselnJiics-- 

M ••> (CKcid r'li.iirvitni as a Ivltpintory !f.t Oipeii- 
lucnts in _ pmsyirt.i! an’!, social p' nitpsiincuis 
■''(i(itdt“d 'VS i! IS ivily orm liiiiidp'd and ihivt'' iniics 
.■licrii; Hit'fiMiid Trinik llomi tivin ('ulcvtld' m (h" 
nndsf oi indli ■■na! niinc' amt nco liojds 
to <i faiwe srool unit, 1 ,ip'|v iic„," jiapci inilfs. liucK 
kiiii' ,ind i.oiierr vorhs. ihe jiip (b lito tilbiiAC tutPi 
deal wiin riil.'jii'c .vpd lofv pi'rniloiiis '‘iiral ,1101 
nidksti ui ddiiouitics. It i, hwated siiatoav.div, 
li’oni 111,' noil.’! o( vsov, oi ;n ('ti!ic',p:j. I.'iidoislpi! 
tor d'lo iii'w finli.-i 

1 ■in.ii:!,ii!i Is slt'iMrii; altc) rbaf .'due, cion idea! 
wliieli (h,i,( dll' ((“iiioi', of ioda,.i aiid 

(o iiiuiTov iinis) h.- ''cnuois ol (lie pcoj)!,' uijcne 
iihcdi ilti'v Eti.is iiyi' ’I'p lU'/uncic ihi' cm! dici'* 
can ti.' UP i'ssc(t((d ddioi'cilccs ip lin. ,i| 

’Hucatioti pfi'oicd to hot,' aiid U\ Miris Nwh mn,-! 
develop char.y-tei' iiased nn vil.tiPv, i (Kpup,', sopsi- 
iivi'pcss_ .'tjid ipicilmcni o \uiLliiy vjii moa ekp 

ol riKysicid iioaidi iniic.me viH tirouiolcd i,,v 
;i ipfiii'tif dtiii n( ieni and aryiety pins view id 
Jiff' fhirit js .scll-forircditl , seasitivciK's.' wd! eoiu'* 
;is' ;t j’t'.sait of a svtiipptheij, u(idcr,stau'iin<; ol 
conaiisun.s and ofimr pi''Dple , intellieeLi. e ciTivs 
vvitn a thance aod power to learn, a directed 
nmiosifr, and a pvs,sjli!lifr ol I'aHowiim teasoned 

jnclH'ipPot. 

Tlmi'ii can )>o UP service wdhouf .i rjiihl renh'/a- 
tion of needs and a fit ap!?lifatioa of the results 
01 expei'/CQce There can be n** alfwii cut c 
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aJeiiuale leaclernhii'i among yonili ia_ India without 
educational experiuieats somewliat similar m scope 
and practice to that being uadenaiten at T.siiagrara, 


Jndia and America 

Dr. Tarakaath Dis iM'ites m 77m 
Prabifddha Bharata on "Awakened India s 
Internutional Caitural Relations." On tUe 
cultural relations of India aud .dmerica. 
Dv Das says ■ 

la the history of awakened India s mternutional 
cultural relations, the lute Swami \ iveakauiXua 
stauds out as the most consiucnoiis pioueer hgure 
In iSaS, during tlio Prii-iimueat ot .Pmligions. imid 
m connection with tlie (Jolumhia Etpositioa la 
Chicag'o, ho roused wodfl interest m Hiuiui 

religion and ciilturci In every culture '‘enn'e oE 

Amei'K u, uiteiUgent aud cnltiued Americans I'eiiaa 
to takes mlerost in InciiAa thought. He iaiu the 
lomitiiUiun ot the Eedanhi iSocieties in. Anienea 
iiud ullier parts of tlio ivorlu- tsuti hi.s real 
uircass lies in the fact tliat lie roused Aouna 
India of his licue to think lo terms ot vvovld 
inilcuro aud India's woiid missiOQ. He I'l’aea 
tiiuai to go Lo other countries to acunu’e all that 
IS lifst in other civihuaCions and to spiesu the 
ni'iceieps heritase of Indian cultuie all over 
the world The name of Swann ' ivekauada \nU 
always bo connected with iudn-Anierican ciutuTaL 

eo-oiicratlon. r. i. r i , 

Ahuut ton yt^ars later Suann Jraiii Oi Lahore, 
who was torn'ieilv a professor ot inathewatics, 
went tn Xiueiica i vt -lapau. H? oaly_ preached 
Hiadu philosophy to Aiuei'icnn auuiocees m 
various parts of the country, hut tried to z/ireirrt 
Anin'ttnn i^Jacntar^ to r'cni/er ■yiiQi/u wqis to 
/i,oifh/j Indian nrodi/od-/; io stud it ssci^iue ana 
agnculhii'e. In 190 ." he secured tnree scholarsinps 
lu an American Agricultural college loi iauian 
graduate students Tins was the real ^boainnins 
of Indian student movement oi' India s ctuturai 
contact with the Dnited Staten ot America 
About: the same time, under the leaderelnp oi 
liai Bahadur dogendra Chandra 'tIiosq of tmeuna. 
an Association tor the Promotion oi Seienunc ^d 
Tndiistna! Education was organu.ed at i^alcutta. 
TiuH society lieiped aianv deserving students to 
go to foreign countries, (Man;' of the scholars ot 
this Association went to Ameiicaii-' 

During the last iiO years no leas than l.i.HJU 
fndian. students have studied m Aiueiican 
rniversities ■ and some of them have ncfunreu 
experience m Amrican industria .. _ 

Electric Company, Ford Co., F-S- ' 

International Hatvester Co., -L D ; 


and other, s. Today America-trained Indian 
engineers are playing important purls in Indian 
industries. There is close co-operation between 
Indian concern.^ _ such as Tata A Co and 
Amencan hnsmess ialerest.s. 

At the present time more than dijil Indian 
students are in American Cniversities^ (Tliis is 
the largest ooutingent of Endian students in a 
toreign 'cotmtr.y excep; those wlio are m Great 
Britain.) la spite ot race pi^epidite m .America 
the authorities ot Aineiican, I'nivei'sities show 
their generous hospitality lo Indian students 
Many worthy Indian scholars are annnalD 
.awarded Fellows hijis and -Scholarships, ou the 
basis of their merit. More Rian hah a do?!en cf 
Indian schoJ.irs arc now poriuanen dy ongaged a-s 
inembers ot teaclung .rtah's ol various American 
Uaivo)>itie 3 It is very mteresting to note that 
every year some Indian scholars are myited to 
lectuo’ ’ in Aiiionean Uniyeisitics and Forums 
while laaay American professors annually visit 
India and some of tliciu lecture m Indian 
ITmversities 

In evorv niiportaat bniversity _ contre in 
AtiiCfira, tlirough tlie imtiutive of Indian students, 
an Indian Students' .Socioty has been organined 
tTaneraliv .American sympathizers of Inilia became 
momhers ot the club and cultivate personal contact 
with Indians At the present time theie are 
fifteen such societies, which are federated into 
a national ovsanvMtion of The IJmtht&ihct?? 
.htonciiion of A?t)enra with its heacVmarters m 
the International House (.'lUU, Ihverside Drivo' 
Hew S'ork Many prominent American educators 
are ICoiiorary. Active and Associate Members 
ot this organn^ation. The object of this society 
)s to promote cuJtnraJ co-opeiafion Lietween India 
and America by interpreting India to America 
and America to India. Tins society does not 
meddle in politics, yet it has done considerable 
work to rouse sympathetic American interest lu 
India- 

America-returned Indians have formed America 
Clubs in Bombay. Calcutta and othoi' culture 
centres of India They try to co-operate with 
visiting Aniei'ican& in India, to cement indo- 
Amernan friendship, through culmrai co-opcration. 
In this eoiinection it tnav be noted that .Atnenoa- 
ti’ained Indians iiave become instruments of 
promoting cultural as well as commercial 
co-operation between the two countnss. ft may 
be interesting Oj note that through mutual oftoris 
of Americans and Indians, dunniii the recet years 
Indo-Amencan commercial inlerests have been 
augmented. 

It can be .safely asserted tliat Inflb-American 
cultural co-operation, i? bound to grow in coming 
years and this will re.sult in mutual benefit. 



Trotski on the Fsve-Year Plan 

Recently, n speeinl coi'r('^|ai;ideni of the 
(UtOTillrii) uhtniiK'd an 'iifervieu' 
tvitli Leen Ti'otfikv, in exile n; lus ^ lila 
on an island in tlio sod of ULinnora. In 
course of tins inlemou- Trotski ijave iii.s 
cousuleied views un the Fivo-Your Plan 
in Rua.sin ; 

'iVorlil npiniou an the Five-Year Plan has 
consisted until lerotUlv ol two Iniulfuneni.i) 
issei Pons _ that ave ahsnlutelv I'untiniii. tu, v |j[.,,r. 

tjuit the Fivp-Yi'ii,r Piiin is [’toiiMiiaiid llrif ihi*'^i)vii't 

Stale Is on (lie vein.^nl eiMiiiniiK (.nhiu'. ■'e.'i>nill\ 
that Soviet ex-p,nt unde nnolve-, fluiripin-, \vhi,;li' 
flii't', liens to iiij^et rite jalhats ti! the r'liinlalist 
Older hjiiltor nf Ihe.si' Uu) asseiiam^ ,..i!i In- n,s(>d 
as .'I Y'laiiiui with wliieli lielalinm' llie Sin lei 
Stale hut loiietiiet tlioy liave Ihe mv,il diNialvimlnee 
nl' lieiim railHidiy opposed 1o one aii(,tiii r '('o up- 
set I iitut.iiiHl ewiiKiin.v liv (irierniii mieihs ni hnv 
piici's would I'eipiu'i’ an nnpieeeilented iie\i‘i(>j>iiii‘nt 
of pnMltiehve teieos, 1| ili,> f'),,,,, 

sidTered a oheKk mid Suviel riHiiininv is luiidn.all' 
disuitoKi'almn _ oriwha,! eeojintiiii- luirle-lii'lil < an 
the Soviet 1 iiion inaislml its iviiiIn in open a 
clninpinff ohensiw naainst the iiio,>l iHiwerfnl 
ofipitalislKi suites in llu' world 

'SVlneh, then, ul tiiese iiui eoiilrinlii'foi v 
a.ssertiona is_ earrect BotU ot Iheiii are false Tlie 
Pivp-Year Plan lia.- nut suf'levod a ehoi-];'- tlus i.- 
demonstrated ijy tlie cll'orls to tuinsioim it into :i 
Four-Year Plan, Persenally I reiuml this alteiniit 
at acceleration as prenuliire and ili-pidm'd Hut 
the mere tact ^ that il is possible, Die htd that 
hundreds of Soviet O'-imomitita, rnnmeeis, works 
direetoTS and liade nniomsts liavc adiiiilted l]io 
pnsfiilnlity o1 sneli a tniristorniation. showh (ln,t the 
plan is far from lieiny the tailnre it is deelared to 
bp by those ohseivors in I’ai'is Pnudoii, imij New 
York who .ve iiemsuunod to .-.ttulv lliissiau alTan-s 
tlu’oufjh a Icloseope 

Hut suppose we admit llial. this iripmutii' iilun 
iniiv hemme a roaluy, should we nob then, adiml, 
the pcissihilitv al iluinpiiiu in Hie near liituie ^ 
Tjct ns camsnlt statistics Indnslruli/ation m the 
If. S. fs R is im leasitifr at die rate ol do In 'JO 
per rent per aiinum—a. phenomenon unparallelled 
in eeoDomie history. Hut these peivenlaecs uidu-ale 
a ri&o from the economic level tliat Iho Soviet 
rnioD mheiited from the formei owning class, a 
level ot appallina; barkivardnesa. In the most 
important branches of its economy Ihe Soviet tmioa 
will remain, even after the realisation of the 
Five-Year Flan, far Jielund the more advanced 
capitalise states. For instance, the, averace 
con.snmption of coal per jierson in the IT S S. h‘ 
w'd be e’fiht hmes less tlran Y Y m the T S A. 


tn-ihiv. I Hhcr limiiv- arc i,| audoaups 

\l ihi' prc'-ciir iiino -lii.ti i-,, duritni ilic tim'd ipj,] 
ol Ihc I'Tvc-'t uu Pl.iii-SriMiU 'WiKit'U rcpicscrif 
aViut lb' ];r'i . ent ul ihi-' worlds cviKirt trade 
W'liat pm. 'onlmtc would siidh o m the opinion of 
thus.' who bi.u' driiii|itiiu in ujN.'t tlm iMhuu . of 
World li'ude '' I'dri poi' r vil, do [lor rent 

III per caul To attiiin c\oii ilia hr-.t ligiira Noiiot 
exuorts w'unld have to scvi-n or aiahlloid 

tliaraby lustmdh cmisina dra ruin ul Rh.ssud 
dumciu' O' onoui''. This ooiwidaiabari aUmi', basoQ 
as il Is or n!idisj)u(i'd_ staiNfii'-;. dciuoiisti alo.s llu 
f.d^i'Ui ‘."I *' o! Iho jiliilippus' ol „i;oh pnm a-, the 
l/n'j,.s'-iruppsoris 111 i*l(iirl,ii]il .ipd Ih'fu i“-a[pp,t[., i 
I'Tsh in ,\iiioni',i II mattors iml wiiollu'i sui li 
plulii'l'i.'s .ii'i Iho pi'tidm 1 ol li'id faith nr oi siiumt 
iriim' • Hi (iihi’r ca,.,i", ihoi 'irc doi'ownti; tlu> pphi 
will'll llii'\ ,l•''l‘^l ihiit Sn\ i>‘l oi‘iiu'"'U i-, huliUp^ 
,i.iul at the .cuiio bipi' I'lum III It "iioiioh Ifussian 
Uitod- I ;i;i bo .-old .ibio.id bi'low ( o-l pi'H'c fo 
moti.K o Iho World mat In'! 

TliO Mins} I'o. out Innii 111 .lll.li k calioii Inilli 1\ 
iMo [•’litu up',io,uc,l 111 111,' idi'inli 

iiow.sp.ipi i|, wliii'h piiritios IIm' spun 

iliiii'' .Is l!|o ISiitisli 'lio-hiirds .pul mai' without 
o\,iim,>r,tlian In' di'i-i i ih, >,1 .is opo nl ()io itu sl 

iv.'u iiuiiiiri papois III 111 ,' wmld Yoi lorm ,urn this 
i'UU'ii.d dii'w .ilU'Uluvp pi dll' rapid .‘idwiui'o ln'iiig 
iii.ido lit (ho iiidii.a I i.iliAitinii 1)1 dll' I SSI, 
uiul luli'-'l on ail Iho iM'sloni stales to cdoriUiuiti 
tli'Pi ocoiinniiiv lor llio purpuso m bo.vi nltiiu: 
Sovioi tivido. la this liislatiM tlmio was no 

ii'i'S-stiPTi of ilnnipimi tho rapnbl.i with whlih 

CuiidUiio dovalojiinoiu aiiiu'nnn w.is ui itsrlt 
oDii.sidorad 0 inouacc t.w bo .ipp.sod b> M'i'.nms 

luo.ksui'os, ' hi.' pnuit sliLiuhl In' oiiipliasumd m 
ordor to ivuiuiu . ffoef i\'o, an ooi iiiamic biuoluida 
wnuiil havo to bi'i oiiio moia a, ml uir,i'" siiinyenl 
Mild lilts wrtiihl ovoritiiallv load |,i w ,u' [hit onii 
if u hinck.vk' Wi'vi' ''stabiishoil and w.u oTisiiod 
and i‘\i'u jt jjji' So\ iol svsti'pi woio oioilhinwii li\ 
siicli^.i w.i.t --wliti'li I dll iMl loj- morifid coiiMih t 
jius.sihhp - -I'l on Ihi'ti Iho now notiiimi,' jirincijih’ ol 
shdo pl.uiunm III il iuis pruvi.'d us .'fliam.i in (In 
Huvii 1 sv.siom wnnld not In' di'sli'D.vod Such i 
nmrsi' wuul'l iiinri'H result in sacrdii'uio iiiaiu 
Inos ,xud an'o.stiu” ihc doM'ippuu'id id Furup'' hr 
d('i'M.d(’.s 

Hut to ri'luni In our iurmor .uiosbop, will tlie 
Five-Year i’l.iii l.o leiduorl First wo musl hiiew 
pist wdial wo 1110 , 1 , n liy 'i'o;ili>.‘ilii)u and this is not 
aiudlor tlud ■ an be douwiuinod wil.li 11,110110 
nmiision, lilco a, sport mg re. 'urd I .si'O flio Five- 
Y.'ar Phin .im a working hypothesis used us tlu 
ba'iis ot a aig.intio evpei'iment wlio.se result eaiinoL 
bo exiicc'fod to eoincmlQ exactly wuth the iivpothesis 
The ve,la,tions bet, we m i.ite various r.unitiftations ot 
an eainonij’ over a pa.riod of ye.ars cannot bo 
pstahlished « iinoi'i with any oxactitude Honipoii- 
isa^OTy con wronB n us' 'h, ade f ria„ he 
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wrogre'^s of the worir itself. However, I am 
fertaialy of the ODimoa that, allowma for neoessavy 
correc-tioDs aad alterations, the Five-Year Plan is 
lealiJiaiiie, 


Recent Discoveries in Medicine 

Tile scientific contributor of Ciim-nf 
Wsiotij summariaes in tiio latest number of 
that paper the latest discoveries in medical 
science : 

Through long years of reseaitli sifientists have 
discovered sonie tirrfy-seven essentials of hunraa 
diet, meludmg the grrjwina list of vitamins, amioo- 
ai'id constituents of prot-nn metals and other food 
elements Not lung ago manganese was added 
to the list, and nov' IDr E V YcOellnir, of Johns 
Honlnns Untver's-tv, discoverer of tlie need ot 
xiiaatran'^se. !ias added to the list another chemical 
e ement inacnosimn 

]Jr jff'CniluLii IS now ensaned with ms associates 
in Lnding what happens when some of the essen- 
tials ai'e oiuitted from diet, Tlia imiiorUnLe of 
’viU’ums and of the tliree food clas'^es, fats, 
c ail!oh\ drates and proteins, Jias been establislied. 
less IS known about tlie eleven morganii elements 
rvliicli are included in the dietary essonnals. 
aiuorih them the elements Uiannesinm and 
inaouanese In an earlier study, Or McCollum and 
Ins a,ssnL”ate, Jliss Elsa ihrent found that the absence 
ot mauaaneso affects propagation and roaring of 
the voiing, even wiping out such powerful 
emotion as material solicitude Convulsive d’^ath 
1^ found to resuit from lack of niagncfemm. Move 
^lanifir -int than the e.vperimenfal production of a 
new dietai'V deficiency disease is the evidence 
these studies give of lutherto uQsufiireoted 
leidtiuns between two endocrine gland systems 
and two inorganic structures- Manganese appears 
to he related to tlie pitiiitarv sUnd and luagnesnun 
i'i connected in some way to the adrenal glands 
In spite of the confusing sitiulantv iQ_ name 
magnesium and manganese are wholly, different 
Magnesium is a white metal, lighter m weight 
then alnininum A small amount cf it is a 
necessary part of the normal diet. , 

One of the great problems of modorn medicine 
1^ the conituest of cancer, Studies ot tar-reimlung 
signihi'ance wliieli may lead to the solution ot 
(ho cancer prchlem have been made by Dr. 
Flh.'C McDonald director of cancer reseaT-ch at 
the University of Pennsylvania Uradiiate School 
of Medn-ine, and Ins associates, Gladys E.M''ood- 
vard. Janetta \V Sdioonovei, Edith G In-y and 
Edw.u'cl G. Torrance The blood of patients wuth 
untreated cancer has been found to be more 
alkaline than noiiual. Increased alkali mtv seems 
to bo related to the speed with which the disease 
will kill the patient— the greater the alkahnits', 
tile fjuicker the disease kills- Treatinent by 
X-ray or radium, which may cure or at leist 
relaid tlio dis*ease, affects the alkalmity of the 
blood The condition of the blood mav be found 
a means of predicting the course or the disease 
and the success ot treatment. Likewise a new 
method ot treatment may be developed whmh 
will be the long-sought specinc cure tor this 
dreaded malady. 


A new essential to life lias been found m 
the protein, of niilk, according to an annonncemcnt 
by l)r. M" C. Hose of the TTqiveisUy ot mmol’, 
m a report to the Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology.. At present 
the iJentitj' of subsfance is hidden io the 

complexity of the brownish, somewhat crystalline 
powder that Dr. Rose’s . laboratory qecoids describe 
as the "active traction’' ot casein, the protein 
contained in milk 

Extensive feeding sx[ieriraents upon ivhite rats 
led I)r, Rose and ins co-workers. Dr Ruth If ELhs 
AV. Wiadas and Miss Florence Gatherwood, to 
the hading of the nnw life essential. The 
protein portions ot the food given these animals 
was replaced by highly purified ainino-acid« 
which are known to be the chemical tiuihliug 
bio -ks iroui which nature coastrncts the necessarj 
proteins m food. The tiventy known amino-acids 
were used in the diets of the lats. and if these 
twenl.v ehcniical compounds were all that makes 
the proteins of natmat food satisfactory foi 
"lowlh and maintenance, then Dr. Roses rata 
should have grown well and wa.xeci fat. But 
thev did not. Starting: the seip’cii tor the nnJenown 
food ossential. Dr. Rose added srnail aiuonata 
of casoin from biilk. gliadin from wheat and 
celatin from meat to the rodent means Co.sein 
which helped tiie rats to giow, wa.s split fn 
cliemical yrocesses until finally a fraction wa^ 
found that caused the animals to grow normally 
when pi't ') per I'ent of it w.as added to tneii 
juinfiod amiao-acid means This traciion is 
olhamed under apjiropriate conditions f-om the 
casein bv butyl al oliol extraction 

Dr. Rose cnnn'it yet asMgn his hitherto 
unrecognized food iador to a proper place among 
the intal food e.ssentials, such as vitinnm.s and 
amino-aLids. More researcii will be nccessaiv 
betore this unn be clone. It may prove to I e 
one of the amme-aeiJs. of waicii twenty arc nov 
known to science Foui our of these iweniv 
— cv-stine, trypiephsiue, lysine and lnstid’ne--a)e 
legal ded as absolutely essential to hie. 


Hitlerism 

The snocess of the National !>Qci&lisfc 
Party in Germany, which has frightened 
France, has naturally roused the interest in the 
origin and growth ot the movement Heii 
AYoli von Dewall, the political editor of a 
very important German daily, contributes 
to the Jnfcrtiat/oiial Affrtiis, the organ of 
the Eoya! Institute of international Affairs, 
London, an account of the character and 
contnbutuiy causes of Hitlerism, which is 
reproduced in an abridged form in tiie 
Inferuotio)tul Digr.sf . 

If I were asked to define m a iew w ords the 
ossense of Hnlensm, I should describe it as the 
Gouater-poison to the spirit of revolution and 
national defeat which developed owing to the 
general disappointment of Germany in.hei relahouE 
with the victor nations, and which . attiunec 
tremendous proportions owing to the disraptior 
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t e o 0 I i.K- iM.tuiiT/ 

ai .iu’: umo p/ tlip liillanyu- 
Ailoif ftulei', iww turty-niK* waf 

!a>rn in Atu^stna tin; sen of a pelty Hi.s 

anil lU ton flb n ,vt)\uh ^va^ lu lieroiu.* ;i'i aiti.'t fu 
t}nn lie ya.s chf-’ajfjiointecl, .ma lie evroitirilly )»eeam(i 
a duniGsiitsman in an aKinte't^ oflii i‘ ui Vieni'a 
Tlioie he not into tinir'h ^viih Lajuitn ■'lu-l-v, (kh, 
u-vvjuyf '0 }}io taoi: fhai he Wri,', net a 

''Oeialir^t. lie was {d'eventeil I min ohiauunt; UntUti 
work, iiiJ'l Itwu 111 nreaT i>nn'jh’ im a iKimliei’ of 
yea'’n fraiti iliic lienod uiiileuhieilU' ihitrs Ins 
aiiti-Haisisr. semnneji) In^ Viv>jiaj, lie nldo 
into eontaet v.’uii niiiuv Gain hin .'ew,'., i\ho an* 
pei’liaiiw not the h«l ie;aesentfiti\ea oL Gifi)' rreed 
and luee lUtiei- serv'd (hroiinhoul; Gio ^\’ol■ld 
War in ihe luei'iiiun Amv, and v.is wotmded 
Several timf"-’. "itter the \Wii he heiaine imtifioai 
liropajitinda ofii 'ev m the lien h.sufhr at Mimieh 
Jn hw /ap^neiG uf [u'opaiianiln uJIicei, ll.dJei- tutale 
the aviUjiintaneo o! Gortftied Kedef, an eiiyiDeer, 
who is uow the i.hie)' eroiioniist of the panv 
Inspired hr _,c friteeeli oi lAdeik in nine!) tli'" hitkn 
developed hin wuninnu proni'aniaie, nnler hcivime 
a iueiiiiter ol the /VviAvd'e ^l/iv/ur lWifi-(\ \\iu<u 
!i)i to Dial time (lossesseil oidv s),% ji.enihm s. lie 
sieon heeaiiie Ipadi'j of tjic fiiiti.r, whose im mher- 
slup I'aiuillv ineteiwed, and wlueli !'c feeiinstened 
the Nation,';) SoJaliat J*,U'1,\ 

k'nowitiL; the dissansfaelKirt nl ynium ileniiariy 
with pieK'nit londuKins hjskIi- rJio Ifeieh, IlitltV 

nitaehes inaiortMiee (o tlie pai'fi eoiitdets 

with till! voiiiiiier nonei-ii'en \X- r.',di/,‘ Jiow 
jioprirt.tnl: tid.s iii.iy he wjien ire /■ente/Kher ilwt 
J.o per eent ip liio Garitiiiii I'hjelovate lias oai.r 
tvaehod votina awe -iiai'" die ead of the War. 

In Jus insiruetaiiis to his lollowers, Hitler has 
anuoiuired as lii,> oMiiain that tieiMmnJily i.s nioie 
iinpoi'tiuit for ijiirposf's 111 ri^ituhon ttiau the wuiteii 
word. This c\plain.s tho aniotui! ol liuie tiiven 
to tneehxig’b aatl the fiu't of tlm estahiisiniieiir of 
li srliool o!:' oratory ar Heirsdmii;, near Htuiirii. 
Each Of the tliirty dish lets intu winch tl^e HetiJi 
has been (. 1171(1011 lor tbeii' party purpuses now 
possesses fioiBC iiali-dc'i'ei) wt'll-iraiaed .-iieakets. 

Althonnii stress is laid on die power of tlw 
spoken word, it yoe,s wiHiuut that proTu- 

ifaada literature is not, npajooted ; flip parl.r owns 
tiad r ims a sroiYrnsr Qatuber ut daily newspapors 
and 'ail lUnsitated weekly. Its oentrai orttaii. the 
]'/)lkisf‘lte JicnJnithlcr of Munieh. tit porsent has 'a 
eireuiatior. ot more than Ifio.ddo. 


The Military Preparations of the U. S. A. 

The t.'ljici' of tlw HtatV tif the [Tnited 
States Aimy hns put fotwiui a iduu lor tho 
conscription of eleven raiJiien men for the 
United States' Army This has <4veti rise 
to excited coninieet in the American Press. 
Speaking aguiiist this new nnruace of 
Hiilitaiisra the pacifist World Tomorrow 
says: 

On groands of pairiotisin sad common sense 
aliiie the vVar Departineats jecently announced 
piEua to etffisaipt men and materials i& ar, utterlj' 
inciedible doauimnt. One might easily assmne 
that its authors had never heard of the Ifriand.- 


Uchon-! treaty anti liiat tbi',r ajc ciitiri'l^ igLujiujit 
cunci I'ninn tlto naluro ot .imdcru warbiio. 

In .-.piti-. tin' huttlm 111 r.clemn ii'i',Pv the 
fridvl rlhinv has roivinni-i'ii war as ;ji, ateli uiiicct' 
111 inlniiri! poli.-v ,iiid has aunr-d ncvt-i' p, 
the si'Uii'iiii'iil th .Jiiy V li.ifovi'r a- urigiu 

or nitiii'i' evi’i'pl lis p.n-ili' iiuMiis, ami fho i'liriiiei 
l.n t thal fho Ginorntiioii' lii,' -iniioil a ii'.-tivork 
ot I'lUic ihiitiori and .'ir^ilr.ifimi ttoatu's wilhtwco.v ore 
Ollier Pewvi'r'-notwitlir.t.iuiliim ihi- jej.,'ill,v .uvi 
iiiiii'ally I'Siidiiii; OLKriiKtmeat Iti riie pr('e,'s..('f, ot 
pe.i' e, Getirnil M.ieAithui , I'hit't 'sv.ii'l. ]^a,^ 

liiinoiinecd .1 plnii wiiidi anih'i' syennod ,-irrnm. 
sia.]!' I'.. /f,/ ihi t I'ljn' )i))i ni cirri •) //idSioii 

}iii II. ’ 

For tthcU iiuipive lu-e yeuiig eiti/.entj to 

In' ilf.ifteii ■- .A’U-ik'h riLC V Inpiiisl w lioiii ^r wku j 
I f thi^ ([lai’i'amMii tilist'i've.s jf? olihirUions ascl 
eunduets if.t internal relation^ in a frienjiy 
hisliiiji) I" thi’tc any aleir e (Hut 'Jiu sliojvs will 
he in d.iuner qi invAshtir - To euvisaire ,i, sunatioji 
w'uieh rKiiiint-s ioiu imlimn •."Idieis ami other 
inillious Ilf diuUed eiviliiurs to repel niio'.uiderii 
I'ent I'pnti pili.ige ami noi^ii ih'iwn is a laitlasUi' 
<iiii! Iitniilv dicneoixais piueediire. Time of 
f oui'.so. a. DviTheiualirii,! rKi-siliilite ihiil » iinaiia >t)ay 
,Ui.y (s tills ' oniury witli .iriiied treeics. i!iU fortV 
ami ui'iiied li.itlalums .lioni; on’ iincflioru Iinuior 
would mil I'oiniiriilo llie isittesf (ioieut)" tariijast 
a.s.sii!f Ih a (Imiits ul tttiimitttifien utie e.ui throw 
hiii'.'-ell inla n Jivstetta ul alavui li'st Gjp.p DnCiiti 
ni .IiMiin or thi'.sia Jaiid iaiNtiie tfoops I'ti^ mir soil 
But It .sfiditli! !io eiiuallv p!''i’ioiis Dial tftis tviiiote 
eoiUiiigem'.v e.iii )u' ,tviiti!"'( lu luui'e ejl'oeitve ways 
(luui hv lliifaliiiiin !(i (Ir.ilt eleven iiiiltioii mei), 

Tiic (fidii U oUeil ivliiiilied, liowevei, that vast 
lonltilinJiw of a, tued eonsiniils are not rcitliy 
riei'di'd lor lilt; ilefiiifi'ol out liimieltnui, hut fur 
lu'otoelion 111 ' out miiuimil u'gliw FmiUiuif refereaefi 
IS ijiado to tlio (mut'iiiutis voKuue or oui hiretnn 
Iraue hi Uih deuree of our depeudiUnlitv upon 
iiviiiy fomirn cmunuuhtU'.s ami to po.v«ih)e niiitrc- 
vci'Mcs oonemitnc tinerprolaliuns ul the heedom 
of tlie seas ami the rowpctivii right.s of ncturais 
and hcUigemuhs. k is Inwh time ttiat p.dnok; 
citireu-s^ realize cleari.v that the eicoi-f upliohl cnir 
point of viewy Ul .sur)i a ijuafi'el hy resort to war 
is .ah.sohd'il.v ilienai. ' lur Govern men f lias ainced 
novel — never -■flevet' tn scok the sett lew enr of any 
cltspupj wU'at«oever iy warlike iimans Therclove 
anv proiKisal to u.se di'iihed men as a m.-tluid v)f 
niivniaiiiiui; rw' ntshts in an tulevnatimia! eontro- 
voTv,' irt uuiawlui ,mii nnpalriaUi 

i'uitlienuniv, tlm pniieetion of war pl,mw on 
smh ii yigniilie .scale eaunes uiie lo womier it 
rtiiiihwt'y and naval oirieiala have refill,! graspi'd tiui 
natiii-o (li uut'Iern wurhu'e It was tlm present 
(X e.’ipiml 111 1lie ATiilo llouse wlio, siuno ,voar,s auo, 
ovpr(W('d the opiuioti Ih'it iho r.t'Vt. nrvial wav will 
he ’‘Die ('{^10101'! of civili/edviim,” ThrC'C laetui's 
ojmliinii to make ejetir tftc mebc*ap,i,liiu truDi of tins 
proiihccy; tiie tomble. mJt of life and proparty Drat 
would I'C taken by fiio rim boln ally unproved 
weapons ot eomhat , tiiu harvest ot devastaviun that 
would 5,0 wrought liv lualnnti-iDon and starvation 
due to the disruprion and Jisloeation of the ineanR 
oi iiTOtiuetioTi nml dislriluitiori in an intricately 
interdependent industrial .sorietv; and dm aUuost 
(iomia prohabiJity that un.r’i.'r such (.irciiffi, stances 
violent class war would break out in nuinercus 
regions of the earth. The officials of State -"ho- 
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s c le a d on ot « n ano } e or d coo 1 t 
»n t\ uo of 0 ... .vjiiation 
W iLii auanilani reason, rhoreforo. does :he 
Fodrral tfonac-it of^ tiie Cimrches o^t CJinst ia 
America view Ibe AYar De naif 'neat A dratt measare 
‘as frdaslii v-itL ‘?mve danger to our country.' 
Now js the time tor patii^fK- citizens to protet 
against rins proposal to take lileiral action m 
seeking to maiaUia our rights, for piimuts to 
regisror emphatic opinions as to the madnaas of 
sending their children down the road that lead? to 
sniL'ide, and for loyal citizens to announce fhoir 
unqualified I'efusal to support a sysieni ot aimed 
defence which cannot lie used on agroitpc.iie 
without immeasurahle and irrenaiabie lo.^ nt temis 
of human life, property morality, and religion. 
Letters, telegrams resolutions, and petition.^ should 
descend as a flood upon the President, the 
Seoretar.y of State, anti meiuhers of Congress ' 


Gandhi and America 

Mr, John Haynes Ilolines tslK _ his 
leaders m rnitii wfiat Mubstina Qandhi has 
to teach Amorica * 

Y'har iraadhi cculd do for India or for iumselr 
cn a. visit to this country is very questionable. 
But he could do much for America' For tbs 
reason, if tor no other, thcie must come a time 
when the great leader of the Indian people mav 
' cime here and b= received m hoaour and humility. 
More than aa.v other man oi whom we know, 
the Mahatma could leadi fiie citizens of this 
(lOanliT the meaning of the ( 'hristiarnty whiolt 
they profess so loudl.v and puctise -so ligktiy. 
No Catholii nor Prol-wtaut, ao eaurchinaQ nor 
layiimu. in all our Christian world, has «o revealed 
die seciot and mastered the discipline (A the 
leiigLoii ot the Nazirens as this yaintly Hmdn. 
Thougli he is not himseif a Christian, we shoald 
aee in lum, it came to tliese shores the finsr 
real '.'linstian that ino-l ol us had evei iehela. 
Then Uaodht could t«IL us how to a-complish 
ou’' rotorms. how to ovoio'rue the eaeuues who 
fvliuy us and enslave iib, and thus win die 
liberties wo reave M'e know lift!'' to d''' now 
e.vyepi to iiniit and bde, and (iesrioy ny toixe 
and violcare. Bar centiuies aim a great proiihel 
'WUiVlI thai ]'ipgro,s .s won not tiv power urw 
IjV might hut ii.v my spirif, saifh the Loiu. 
■md lilt' Mahatiua is the living witness .imong 
IN of tins injiincncn AgaiQ, Gandlii , could 
remiad us or liie divine sunpiieilies. IIL foad 
ind cjytho.s, for oMimpIe' These iiuifcl be viewed 
ig.iinsl the bai itg round oE traditional eastern 
life— dis" as a wenpun lu his leadership of an 
unuoverislicd people agmust .i wenUliv empire Bet 
iundamearnliv' tho.v are 'jaadhi s pi’oeUination of 
the feteraa! truth that 'the hfc n more th;*n 
meat and the body than laimeat l.asti.v. tneie 
IS the .Maliatina s inner .sanctitv-'hi.s repose and 
strength and parity, put. ot every sevcm 

he gives to uis "period ol silence. _ when ne 
communes not with any man., but with his own 
bcm! alone Think of what it would mvan to o? 
Auv6L'S’^3-tiw to be ii?d iro)^i Imriy-'Ourly of our 
outward distractions to^ thv seerets of inner 
mudita+ion and peace! Aes, Uaaahi has in non to 
teach us. 


I’t^e MacfiDnald novernmeiU in^ Eagianu iia-, 
in ruaay ways oeea a grievous disappoiaimeui: 
Bah tor all thrs. we mjore that the Labour Cubmet 
seems om-e again Jinnly t^ea+cd and thus likely to 
hold office for n-ionths to ecme. AVe want: thN 
govej-ninent, atnong other things, to have fii! 
oppoituaitv to enact Philip Bnowdens taxation 
on land values Tais would ^ murk an epoai m 
the hi&toiy ot deniocrarie Lngiatid Pheii, too 
wo fcni fliat. m the piosenc Jinropean tnnuoil and 
atl'riyht. ?tla,e Donald and lus voLleagues van lie 
more s.iEclv trubted tC' Ic-td t!ie w'dj' to peace 
than mir ' other party group in i'diliaiuont 
Certainlv *ii is only through the lUTlnence oi 
Biitisii Ltibo.U’ that wo can have anr hops at ail 
ol .‘iffri-^’iiient iXfion dNurmament tins commix vesy, 
Bui; most important of all i.s tne Indun siruation- 
Afrer year's ot excitement and luonlhs of despair, 
thor? IS now lit leas! a piospect ot an agrv'^iuent 
which will nra.nt Ihc Inaian peopb what (Uaclhi 
has well called "the substanoe ol independeare.' 
Y^halevcr AlacL'onaid s raishrlccs in tiie past, lie 
H olvionsiv the one man m England today to 
meet the Alahahna and find svitb lum the way 
tu peace. We Luvs only to drnli of cne only 
» 0 .s 5 iWe altornares— the unsrriipuioJ.s cimcing ot 
Liiovd Oeorge, rhe amiable wedknes'^' of SUnley 
Baidwm. tlie Idind intransigence ot AVia&ton 
i'’hureluli-'to realize that it is AlacLonald 
who must sit down at the ryimd fable wuli Gandhi, 
if the Indian cn.n-s is not to slip or be hurled^ back 
into ntier chaos So wo me putting by our critje5.smi5 
and qneatmn^ ot Briush Labour, and praying for 
the contiiiiia.ni.e or tins party in pmvei for anothei 
six inonth.-^ at least, G-overumeat, ns we knou 
it today, is a weak reed eveivwhere How badly 
it lumhle.® its chaaees. and host miseially it 
betravs its ideals ’ But. as geveruuients go these 
days,' the MacDonald adminnawatioii nost have 
our support and blessing 


Recent Trends in Biology 

In 7’/ic W’f g' Ih'i>nbJh Professor Julian 
S Huxley ■«unnu arize-- the recent ‘lends 

lU blOlogV ■ 

During the preveai > enturj- TliC're Imve been u 
nuiuher or impoitaut developments in biologv the 
di.sf'iphne'. of iiCreduv. ot tlevplopmenf and of 
pcology, to mention only three. ha,%'e grown troir- 
very 'uiocwbt beginnings into tine siio-'ii lence* But 
the' VJI10U3 .-jiib-.^c-ience.s have interlocked, uud 
perhaps the most I'liputaot single result of t.m 
Jas-i thui.v work 'ws iieen ro unity tlw whnle 

science dr bioiog.v, whidi at the beginning oi the 
eeafurj, was sadiy disuriled- 

Thiily vear-. agu. evoiution nad hecenne ;uo;o or 
ies-, of an .trmc’iiair ^nbp-' f, agum^t whr.^e academic 
sterilities nianv of the iiifi.'! yrigmal miads in 
biologv wuie in rviiellioo. There wa.^ a.s pet no 
plausible ttieory of heredity _ AVhar is now the 
science 6t aiiiiiial tiuhaviour had just ear-rged fioiu 
tno anecdotal stage Comparative anuio-iiy bad 
lipvome a tormidable but isolated discipline vhich 
nol infreijuentlv ([ am naoting from Radi’s “Hisforv 
oi Bioioaieal Theory"’) w'as so basv compariag one 
thins With another that it sometimes forget to ash 
what eitlier of them rvai'y was Sex determination 
was still a m.vstery. The ides ol ‘ ormo es i ad uof 
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ban pi'opQrlv formulated by the ph.v^mhmsstH, ami 
had not penetrated at all te uoueral tiioUiey The 
phi siology_ ot dowlopmeul was m Us- mhiuey^^'^o 
uab the yeiont e ol eomparativc iilivsuihjjtv. The 
study, ol inaction, when it was uot .itilhropoeentrie 
and inodieah was (ill may coin a woidi batnir tio- 
ccntric, tor h dealt almost wholly with (iims , and 
theiowas little inter-ptmetnUioii 'letuocn department'-' 
oE physiology and muloyy, (.'vtnlouy, the '-ludv oi 
( ells an J then niimatnre oraat.s sneh as ■•hiotno- 
somes, was well developed, but had made lew 
contacts with other brauehea of liinlnny. _ And 
sjstematics was pinte ronteut to fto on jiilinn up 
new speciea tor at least new speiitie nmuea) and 
to hll m minor details aa to seonraphical 
distribution. 

Today, bioloyy is a nnifiod science It is still, 
ot course, full of gaps, obviously mootnplele on 
every hand ; but its ditiei'ent hrannhes have Kpinutcd 
and become organically muted It is now possible 
to teach biology as a connected whole , some 
nniversitics have even begun to do so. 

The transEormatioii has not been duo 1o any one 
i act or. The rediscoveri’- of MendeP.s woih m 
IhOd was Iho lirat viial stminlus, lor thiough ih 
not onli” was a new Miib-Huienee ol heredity oretded 
but at a hound the microscopictil study of colls 
tame to lie linked wilh the slnv ol e-vrienmenial 
maliiiKS ID the brecdiiig-pen : tlie (-hrotnnsnines 
mined out to lie tlic microscoiMc agents .ji Mondol's 
1 IV s. 


The Pope and Labour 

Tlie same paper dmcus.sos the recent 
piicycliGiil oi the Pope on Labour, in a 
iead’in^,'' article 

The Encyclical of Pins XI, Lhiadiagi\suuo Anno, 
on the tortieih anniversary of the eniychcal ot Leo 
Xlli on the same sulhsct, is protoundly true m its 
mam premise— that spiritual, considerations and the 
economic organization of society cannot bo divorced 
This IS nol_a (Jhristian order, and the behaviuur ol 
its leaders is not Christian. The concentrationu of 
wealtli, tlie immense disparity hetv ecu the excessive 
pi ospontv ot the rich and the destitution ot the 
unemployed, and, wha,t is still more imiiurtant. tho 
tact that the chiei motivation ct Ihp most, powertul 
individuals is to aocunml.ite matoriul goods, w'hiin 
they do nothing to prevent the evils of l,ho system 
troiii which they bent- 1 it —these things are in 
giotesi(ue contrast vitii the toaolimgs of .losu.s. Abir 
IS general acceptance of t.lie I'oiio's premise 
dependent on adherence 1u any one Hvsteiii ol 
Christian, theology, or even on belief in the Cbrastian 
doctrines thomseives. Any state of societ.v ca,rrjos 
its own uLtangihle values , von cannot estaltlish any 
set ot moral prinraplcs in tJm lives of men without 
an appropriate human, environment. 

The economic implications of Oatholie doctrine, 
as set forth not only m the oncychc-als of I^eo and 
Pius, but still more so in the teachings ot the earlv 
church fathers, are radical indeed. An editorial 
in The Catkolio World for Jlay makes tliis 
nneoniproimsmgly clear. "The bread that you 
withhold,” said St. Basil, "belongs to the hungry, ’ 
St Augustine declared, “They who possess 
supe-huitiee possess the goods of athers “ "Tho 


oaitii, ’ tiiughi St. tmbro'^p, ‘ belongs to ail, nol to 
the ri'-h ' I'opi' (iicgur.v 1 ivrolm '“W’lma w«' 
nece-^Bitns to tiie iiocdv, wc do not lic.-tow upon 
them our g,!od'' , wc rihiirn tn tlmin tlioir u\in , 
luy ii di'bi ol jimtice r.itlim fhan .t, men y. And 

.according to, St John (.dir.vMwpmi ,,''AJi one n able 
to bf'i-omo rich witlmut miu^licc"' Tins .^Irmght 
speaking IS far more than Hii iniuiictmn to vnluntin 
iliaiity. it constitutes a limi biiM-. bu the sUitMiieut 
of PoiH Idas that "It is Ihcrdorc absohitph 
nciossary to rci ouslruct the whole c( onoimc system 
by hruigiug it back to the roiiunmnouts ol souai 
instice so as to ensure a more equitable disf ribution, 
of llic nnitivl iiioi'ceds ot capita! and l-ilmitr" 

These aio imive words, bui aiipurcntly tlmv du 
nol imlicahi tlie prmcnial reason tor tim enc.vchral 
Ii they did, the lAipn ouglit to have devoted nioie 
attention to the question how the racheai implica- 
tions of tlie ilnircii dci 'trine are to ho eiiectiuited 
"What ho sav,s on this poiat seoms to ho a hiine and 
watored-down i.aneliisiori He talks ab.uit a "tan 
and iust wage" , co-operation among the va,rious 
fmdes, indiistnes and oecuiritio n,s tlie , prudent 
apiilieaHori ot Christitin Firinciiilcs Tliis is nor % 
hirnpila ot tHijniimK- rei oiisb'uctiou ; it is itn appeal 
to thaso wlio noiv control our presmit ecnmmij to 
bo good, ll IS not . 1 , recognition ot itr' right ol the 
worlcoi to deinaiid soiuetlnng betfor, hut an 
.rilmimitinu to the rii'li to c\-iuvisc Hiarity. Unless 
the hill text oi the enryclu ul, wliieh has not be,;ii 
pulili.shcd a.s ve write, confmiis .-oiiicrhinu iiioie 
th.in this, the ('him-h has no new hghl to offm m 
tlio pre.seiit ecnuoimc cri.sis. 

The eiicychcal is addressi'd prinm.rily, howenr 
not to the rich, but to labour Us message to la,l om 
m ihid lie who lioioincs a, (’ommuntst hises his 
snnl and that "It is not possible to be at, oiire i 
good Uatliohc and a true Socialist." While iiiia\ 
yiombs of Socialist, ti'iichmgs are conlormalih* to the 
pnrifipies of the (dhnnh, ‘any agreement m doduue 
remains always absolutely impossible." 'Phe 1 'o]iq 
IS roall.y concerned, m't so nmeh witli estabhsluns 
a better economic order, as with saving tor the 
Ciiurdi the masses who aio drifting to tvfipK of 
secular ioadership wjnch are he^'onll iiatholit 
control or inlhience AW say this imt m ,1 cynic d 
spirn . the 'Tiurch cotreerL reengni/es the dangei 
to itself of inovpmenTs like ('ommuiiism, a.nd, m 
lessor degree Socialism, which rea,l),\ are us il 
religions, 'which ex'Tt an inllneuce over c\en 
aspei.t of human behaviour, spmtiial and mor.il as 
well .is cionoituc, and v hicii .ire in snitio respects 
as \M>I! organr-md as tic (kdholic rihurch itseli [[ 
the I’opo really beli.sves that a pi'r.son must lie a 
H.uliolic Im Ihu good of his soul, (hen it follows 
that ho must I'Oiiibat such innvorueiils as Socialism 
.111(1 (Vmimmism. which aic liomid to dninnisii llu. 
membeiship and wealam the authority of the 
Church 


The Soviets and the Workers of the World 

The Pa.n-Pa( tfir Worlrr reproduce.? the 
speech of .Joseph .Stalin at the Oon- 
ference of Industrial Leaders of the Soviet 
Union, m course of which he defines what 
he considers to be the duty of the Soviets to 
the "workers of the vorld 
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But we have otker, more serious and important 
obligations, namely, obligations towards the world 
proletariat These last are lu agreement with our 
obligations to the workeis and peasants of the 
Soviet Union, but we place them higher. The 
working class of the Soviet Union is a part of 
the working class ot the world- We are winning 
thanks not only to _ the efforts of the working 
class of the Soviet Union, but also thanks 
to the support ot the international working 
class Without this support we should ’have been 
swallowed up long ago. It is said that our country 
’s the shock brigade of the proletarians of all coun- 
tries That is well said. But for tlie sake of what 
is the international proletariat supporting us 
Whereby do we merit tins supports _ We meiit it 
because we were the first 1 .o plunge into the fight 
against capitabsui, because we were the first to set 
up the workers’ power and that we have l^een the 
first to commence to build up socialisin. \A'e merit 
this support because we are accomplishing some- 
thiug whica if successtnl will tiaustorm tue whole 
\torld and euianoipate the whole of the working 
class. What, however, is necessary tor success 
LiLiuidation of our backwardness, ileveiopinent ot a 
higher Bolshevist tempo in the building up ot 
sociaUsin. 'We must move forward nt such a pace 
that the woiking class ot the whole world which is 
watching us can sav. here is our advance-guard, 
heie is oiir shock brigade, hei'e is onr workers 
power, here is om tatheiland— ihe cause of Soviet 
Kussia IS our , causa, well, wc shall support it 
against the capitalists and tan the tlames of the 
world revolution Must we justUy the hopes of 
the international working class V Yes we must, il 
Me do not wish to be defeated in the end 
These are nur oidigations. 

You see that they dictate to us the bolshevik 
tempo of our development. 

I am not saying that in the last fetv yeuia 
nothing has been accomplished in regaivi to the 
running of industry. Something has been achievod. 
and in fact very iiiuoh. We have doubled tlie 
pioductiott ot mdustrj^ compared with pre-ivar 
time. We liave created the greatest agncultnral 
production in the world We should have been 
able to do even more, however, if we had striven 
m this time to learn really to master produidion, 
to acgiili’e knowledge of its techniQue ana its 
hnanciial and eronomie side. 


In ten years at the most we must cover the 
d h---’ I'-u” us from the advanced '-ountnes 

I ,6 po.ssess all the "ohiective’’ 

■ ■ ■ ■■ - ins. We lack only the ability 

unrectly tu utilUc these possibilities. That, 
however, depends upon us, only upon us It 
IS time that we learnt to utilize these possibilities 
It is time to put an end to the repreheusihle 
attitude of non-mterlerence m production it is 
tune that we adopted another a new ^titiide 
appropriate to the present period, to mtertere in 
everjdhing Are you a director of a factory 
then interfere in eveiy thing. Let nothing ^cap- 
you- Learn and again learn. The Bolsheviki 
must ac(j.mr 0 a knovt^ledge ot teciiniiiue It is 
time that the Bolshevila became specialists, in 
the reconstruction period technictue decides 
gY' 0 rything. And a manager who does not learn 
techniaue and does not desire to learn it, is a 
]ot 0 but no m r It e ^ d that t a hard 
tu ioqu re a know edge of technigue That e not 


true. There are no strongholds which tlie 
Bolshevild cannot capture. We have solved lai 
more difficult tasks. We have captured iiower 
hVe have diverted die middle peasants on to 
the path of Socialism. iVe have already acGOin- 
plished what is most important from tlio stand, 
point of socialist coustruotion- There is still a 
trifle left toi’ us to do ■ to learn tlie technique, to 
acquire a knowledge of science. And when we 
have done that we shall adopt a tempo such as 
we do not even venture to dream or to-da5'’ 
We shall, however, do this if ive really have 
the Will. » 


Sterilization of Criminals 


The Liwat y Dtged has _ an interesting 
note on the sterilisation of criminals 

Sterilization ot mental defectives is legal m 
litteen States, but the new Oklahoma, laiv incinass 
the sterilization oi third-term criminals, and thus 
raises an issue which, we are told, will unuoubteuiv 
rail mr review i.y tlm highest court in toe land. 

Tlie law, designed not as a punishment for me 
crimina! bar as a protection lor society, appears 
to he based on the assumption that criminal 
tendencies are hereditary. 

Auv tliird-terinei’ m the State penitential J oi 
reformatory, , sentenced tor felonies, is subject to 

the law, aii.’Oi’diag lo iin Associated Press dispatch 

Administration is lett to the iStata Board ot Atraii a 
which i'ontri,'is all State hospitals and prisons. 

“Wore .ittentioa ought to he paid to the cnmmms 
than to persons ot unsound mind,’' said Bov W re. 
.Murray in giving his signature to the bill. As tne 
same chspatch quotes Inin fm'tlier. he went on". 

"Oninmality and weakness at the orain Dotu 
uumibtakaMv are due to mheritance. 

“Sterlization is not a punishuieat., but a protec- 
tion it carries no stigma or humilation. It m a 
human measure tor the best interest of ali-_ 

Meiieal boaids would pass first on criminals and 
insane persons .subject to the iaw Appeal to the 
courtt, IS possible. i.. 

In some Btates, as Iowa, tor example, the bt 
Louis Po’.i-Dhpidch intoruis us, the law has not 
been used su others, such as Indiana, d has been 
held imcon.stitutional , m a feiv, notably taittorma 
and Mmnesou, it has been much employed and 
with public approval . c 

The Wisconsin bill, which revises a previous- 
and little enforced law. applies to feeole-mindea 
pereons m States institation. and others with 
certain inherited diseases. 

' This says The Pod-Dispateh. follows the 
ur'nng of eugenists, who advise the method, foi 
preventing continuance ^ of detective strains, witu 
their burden on .society,'' and it continues 

"Aside Ironi ietting them run at large the 
alternative is segregation and confinement, _ but the 
cost and limited facilities generally forbid this 
Mississippi, tor instance, estimates the annual 
cost ot institutional care for its feeble-minded at 
Tld per person. As there are about bUU,UliU 
such defectives in the country, the cost of then 
cai'e would be enormous. _ .l. -j i 

"In forms of hereditarj'- insanity, such as thewideiv 
preva'ent dement a prmcox and i^-ac df'preseive 
psychos 3 stonlizatiuu a bo 3 urgro. 
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‘"Tlie tieatiDont, which ' 
iv ample operation,. Jias h.tpi' 
lihiitiinated b.v .histioe llcho;'' 
laeiit, ‘TUicc Keneraiioiv-^ oi ' , 

But in imJudiim ,steii,!'** 
enininala lu its iiiea&nre, 
unccrtaia srround. inainlains tli|' .. 

“h’lrst, siK'h a law is ol ■ 

tor in other tstares it has T'.'.' ' 
of ‘cruel ami unusual 
tiowQ vipon use of atovili utu' 
punifihuient. . , 

"Altliouti'K It. is I he euKenmf s ' 
llie ri^ht of paroiitaj^e is u.seiu 
State to undertake- 

“It 155 a pioneeriDft moveuwui 
great potentiaiities for nniu r; 
stock, but with pitfalls a-s widi. 
will he watcliecl with wide intcro-t 

Difficulties of Co-operation 

Britain and India 

Bishop Francis d. Met 'o’'; 
butin^ a senes ol intoresting lU : 
to The Hit i\! Mil Cdtilitril "t 

one ol these ho says that tliu 
as hetweoii (Iroat Britain :u ? . 
psychological : after wtiicli he i; . 

“that IS merely to say tB-, 
difficulties are tlie iitain diBitm 
difficulty CUD be greater than u « 

one." Then he goes on to sav , 

As’ an illustration, consider fh. 
malaria in India. Malaria is a r j, 
in India than tigers, or fohTas. 
bubonic plague, or cholera. Not i > 

a heavy toll m the death of its 
even heavier cost in the slowing 
energy. It is all the more dang..- - , , 
fact tliat many of its attacks are w,,'. 
the extinction of malaria dopi'nd.s , 
upon activities of wIucIl anyone i-^ . , , 
the doing away with breeding pUin’s f,-,?. 

Aet these activitic.s iiiiist . mvolvo ;,i|: 
munity’s willing effort, l/itcriilly ■. 

LO-operato, such. co-operation iinilnr 
becomes increasingly out of th" 

Years aun . when Curransa was ^ 
Mexico, Mexico wms dnudfiillv 

cholera. A llnifod HUtes pliilanl}iroi>i<- , . 
offered to stain]) typhus out mf 4 
Camnza would grant the iirft's,>;;|,.-- 
police control. Carransa refused, and \vas, ,j 
the world over for inhniiianii,i', 
he knew what lie was about It. wrjuj,! 
impossible to get the co-opcraiion of tj.' 
people for snoli an enterprise, cspco'uuj b. 
of strain between the United Ktato^, ijj.j 

In a land of more than three hundtej 
conquest of any great physical plague jj, |V.b 
without the co-operation of millions^ "'l' 

matters the English, in India have, it mu-Ej,. 
gone about as far as they can on the pros. !> 
The whole world is under a debt of (- 1 ..,- 
Great Br'ton for the step already takV * 
battlo aeainst dieeaBO m Jnlia, bit Gtyj^ 

k 


FOI )UI t I 1 


tti. Imiglit bit liniinise, uioioug.s in all, not to 
rich ’ I’ouc Hm'uiu'v 1 wrote, "U'luii wo give 
I'ssitms to Iho ncodv. wc do nnt be-^t'iw upon 
m our goods - wn I’otiirii to tiicm then own; we 
a del't 111 uislp'o ralkei than a luon y Anti 
irdiiig to 8f .lohii ffiirysnstijui, .. ‘Xo iitv’ is alili- 
iccome rich without iiiiu.stii'c " This strambt 
atang is far tuoio rlum ,in itijuni 1 loii to vniuntap 
nlv. It coTistiiiiti's a firm fi.isi-. Ini' tlio .stiitemont 
Pope Pius th;i.t "it is IhiTctiiii* absolutely 
essary lu roi’imstnict tlm wholo 01 '011011111.' sv.stem 
briugirig ir hank I0 (lit' reipiiri'ineats of srn'iji,i 
u'e so as to nusiire a more I'quitabli' distribution 
he united pirocoeds ot capital arul labour" 

I’hese are biuvo \ynrd.s, imt apiiarenlly they do 
indicate the pi'incipal reason for the encyi hciil 
hey did, tlii' Pope ought to have devoted mme 
ntion to the inie.-.liun how the raclual luiplua 
s ol the church (h I trine are to In* elTei-uiated 
at ho says on this jiomf seems to be a Lame and 
ered-down I oiiclusion. He talk'- .dioiit a “fair 
lusi wage' •, ; o-o]ievatK'n among th'' vaTiout, 
[pfi, indiifitnes and occupaliuns; the piudent 
licatiou of Phristiun pnnc'ples Tlu,- is not .g 
luila of economic recoiislnicliou , it is an appeal 
base wliti now contnd our jucseni I'l'ornunv to 
aootl. !t i.s liot .1 rm'imnfion of ihc right ol the 
’ker to deiiiaml soitiofliing bettur. but an 
iKmitioii io die rudi to r‘,.^ercise (hardy- thilobh 
full text of the I'lieychciil, which has no1 bom 
ilislicd ns wo writi’. coiiuiuH .-.niiiiMhiiig iiioie 
ji this, llie thiurch li.is no now light lo (liter 111 
■ pni-scnt I'conomu cri.sis. 

Thu I'lic.yclical is luhlrrssod inumarily, liowovri 
. to tliu rich, but (e la.li(iiii' ll.^ incss.igi' to l.iliuiu 
that ho who bccoiiios a < ’oinmuni.st losi's lus 
il and that 'll IK Hot [ios.',iiiie jo in' ni, oime 1 
ki Palholic and a true Sociali.sf.' U'hiie iiinni 
uts of So'siiilist ti.u'hings arc ronfoniiablr- to ihe 
Dciplcs of the niiiivh, "any ugiveinent in doi trine 
laitis ahvay.s alisoliitely iiiipOKsdilo." The Popo 
•eally coacernod, not sn much with estubiishin., 
'ctter fconoiiiic order, as wdrli . saving lor the 
uroh the mas.sps who an’’ dnlting t(e t.Viies of 
nlar leadcrshiii which are beyond 'Catholic 

itrol or influence Wc sac this not m a cynn al 
rir; the Church correct l.v recognmes the danger 
itself of iiiovprrionts like t 'oinmunisni, and, -a 
son degree iSncialism, wlucli really arc rival 
ifiiOns, which e\t'rt,_ an irillnenee over c'vpu 
lect ot liumati behaviour, siuritual aiul moral i-- 
'll as ocnuoiuK , and wbirb are in •.nine re.sjicils 
well organised as tlii' Cn.tlioiir Church ilscll it 
j Pope really belii'vi's that a iicr.snn uiiist be 1 
tlioik*. for Iko good nf liis soul, IJicu it i'oliows 
it K« must.eouibar .•uicii umvernent.s as Socialism 
1 Oommuni.sm winch art' bimiid to duuintsli tin 
jrafjfirHhip and weaken tlu' authorUv ct the 
uiuh. 


The Soviets and the Workers of the World 

The Pan-racifie Warkn reproduces the 
)eech of Joseph Stalin at the Con- 
irence of Industrial Leaders of tfie Soviet 
nion, in course of which he detiues what 
e considers to be the duty of the Soviets to 
le workers of tho world ■ 
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Bat we have other, more senoas and important 
obiigatioas, mmely, obligations towards the world 
proletariat. These last are in agreement with our 
obligations to the workers and peasants of the 
boviet Union, but we place them higher The 
working class of the Soviet tlnion is a part of 
the working class ol the world- We are winamg 
thanks not only to the efforts of the working 
class of the Soviet Union, hut also thanks 
to the support ot the international working 
class without this .support we should diave heed 
swallowed up long ago It is said that our couutiy 
13 the ^ock brigade of the proletarians of all coun- 
tnes That is well said. But ior the sake of what 
IS the international proletariat supportina us ? 
Whereby do we merit this support'-' We merit it 
because we were the first to plunge into the fight 
against capitalism, because wo were the first to set 
up the workers power and that we have Keen the 
first to cQLiinierice to build up socialism. We merit 
tins suppoi't because we are accomplishing sottie- 
thuig whicu if successful will transtonn the whole 
world and emancipate the whole of ttie working 
0 a“s. What, however, is necessary tor success 
Luiuidation of our hackw,ri'dness, development of a 
higher Bolshevist tempo in the building up ot 
e must move forward af such a pace 
that the workina class ot the wjiole world which is 
watching us can say, liere is our advance-guard 
heie 13 oiir shock brigade', here is our woriceis’ 
power, here i,s our fathorland— the c.ausp of Soviet 
Russia is our causa, svell, wc dhall support it 
against the capitalists and fan the flames ut the 
world revolution Must wo jastif,\ the hope^ ot 
the international working clas.s Tes. wo must, if 
W6 do not wish to be defeated in the end 

These are our obligations. 

You see that they dictate to us the Bolshevik 
tempo of our development. 

I am not saying that in t.he last few years 
nothing has been accomplished m regard to the 
lunaing of industry. Something has been arihieved, 
and in tact very much. AVe have doubled the 
production ot industry compared with pre-war 
time. We have created the greatest agncultmal 
pioduotion in the world. We should have been 
able TO do even more, however, if we had striven 
m this time to learn reallv to master production, 
to acLinire knowledge of its tcchniune and its 
Imancul and economic side. 

In ten years at the most we must cover the 
distance separating us from the advanced coirntries 
of oapitfllisrn AYe possess all the "objective 
possibilities for this. AVe lack only the ability 
correctly tu utilize these possibilities. That 
howevei, depends upon ns, only upon us! It 
is time that we learnt to utilize these possibilities 
It is time to put an end to the reprehensible 
attitude of non-mterterenoe in production It is 
time that we adopted anotliRr, a new attitude 
appropriate to t.he present period, to interfere in 
everything. Are you a director of a fac-tory 
then interfere in everything. Let nothing esoap^ 
you- Learn and again learn. The Bolslmviki 
must acquire a knowledge ot technique It is 
time that the Bolshevikt became specialists In 
the reconstruction period techmoiue decides 
everjhhing And a manager who does not learu 
technique and does not desire, to learn it, is a 
joke but no manag r It is said that t "s hard 
to at^qu re a know edge of techmqne That 18 no 


hue. There ai'e no strongholds winch the 
EolsheyiSii cannot capture. We have solved far 
more difficult tasks AYe have captured powe" 
AYf have diverted the middle peasants on to 
the path of Socialism- AVe have already sceom- 
pii&hed what _ IS most important fiom the stand 
point ot socialist construction. There is still a 
trifle left for us to do ■ to learn the technique to 
afiiimre a fcnoivledge ot science. And when we 
have done that we shall adopt a tempo such as 
we do not even venture to dream ot to-daj 
We shall, however, do this if we really have 
the will. 


Sterilization of Criminals 

The Lite i ary Dige^il has an interesting 
note on tlie sterilization of criminals. 

Sterilization of mental defe'kives h legal m 
fifteen Srates, but the new Oklahoma law includes 
the stenlizatjon of third-teim criminals, ^and thus 
raises an issue which, we are told, will undoubtedly 
call foi review bv the highest court in the land- 
The law, designed not as a punishment for the 
criminal but as a protection for society, appears 
to be based on the as.5umptioii that crimmai 
tendea'ues are hereditary 

Anv third-termer in tho Stale penitentiary oi 
reformatory .sentenced tor ielonies, is subject to 
the law. atcordmg to an Associated Press disjiatoh 
Administration is left to the SUte Board of Atfaiis 
winch controls all State hospitals and prisons. 

■‘.More attention ought to be paid to the criminals 
than to persons ot unsound mind,'" said Q-ov. AV H. 
.Murray, in giving his signature to the bill. As the 
same dispatch quotes him tnrther he went on 

Criminality and weakness of the brain ootli 
iinmi.srakabl.y are due to inheritance 

“Sterhzation is not a punishment, but a protec- 
tion. It carries no stigma or humilation. It is a 
human !uea.sure for the best interest ot all " 

Medical boards would pass first on criminals and 
insane person.s subject to the law. Appeal to the 
courts IS possible 

In some flutes, as Iowa, fui' e.vample, the St 
IjOuis F‘jst-Di'<patcL intorms us, the law has not 
lieen used, in othorE, such as Indiana, it has been 
hold unconstitutional , m a few, notably Caitfomia 
and Afinnesota, it has been much employed, and 
with public approval 

The Wisconsin bill, which revises a previous- 
and little enforced law, applies to feetde-minded 
persons m States institution and others with 
certain inherited diseases 

"Tins,” says The Posl-Dwpaiek, "follows the 
urging of eugenists, who advise the method for 
preventing oontmuance ot d_efective strains, with 
their burden on society, and it continues ; 

".Aside from letting them run at large, the 
alternative is segregation and conhnement, but the 
cost and limited faciiitiss generallv foibid this 
Mississippi toi- instance, estimates the annua! 
cost ol institutional care tor its feeble-minded at 
$714 per person. As there are about 600,000 
such detectives in the country, the cost of their 
care would he enonnons- 

"Tn forms of hereditary insanity, such as the widely 
preva'c I deuientia pr 'tfii and maniac depress ve 
pey hoa s atenhaa on also s urged. 
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The tieatiuont, wliicii i.'onHisIs of a comiurativc- 
Iv simple operation, lias Hiiprerao Court sanction, 
illnnunatcd by Jualieo Holmes s memorable state- 
nioiit, ‘Three Kecoratious oi imbecilcH are imouiili’" 
Hut m imladimr sterilization ot third-term 
cmnmals in its moasiire, (tklalinma treads on 
nneei'tain nrround, maintains the St. Tjoms paper ■ 
‘First, suoh a law is oL doubtful ennstitiitioiiality, 
foi in other States it has Imen reieetcd as cuusistmn 
ot 'cruel and unusual puiiishiuont ’ Snentisls 
trown upon use of sterilization as a means oi 
pnnishiiient, 

■Althouyk it IS the eu8enist’s_ dream, irntro) ot 
tne right of parentage is a serious mat ter iorthe 
btate to undertake- 

"It is a pioneering movement m .social science, 
with great ]iotentialities for improving llie country's 
stock, but wuth piltalls as well its dovelopmeul 
will lie watched with wide interest " 


Difficulties of Go-operation between Great 
Britain and India 


Bishop Francis J. McOoiitu-'ll is oontn- 
bnting a series of interesting articles on India 
to The CauliDii of Anierioa In 

one of those Im says that the main diflicultios 
as between flreat Hritain iiiid India an' 


psychological ; after winch he wisely observes, 
“that IS merely to say tfiat the main 
diiUcnltips are the main ditlicuU.iGs, lot no 
difficulty can he greater than a p.syi'lmlogical 
one.” Then he goes on to say • 


As an lUusiration, consider the cominost ot 
malaria in India. Malaria is a deadlier enemy 
in India than tigers, or cobras, oi siualiriox, or 
bubonic plague, or cholera Not only docs it exact 
a heavy toll m the death of its victims Imr an 
even heavier cost m the slowing down ol Imman 
energy. It is all the more dangerous from the 
fact that many ot its attacks are so mild Now 
the extinction of malaria depends almost wholly 
upon activities ot which anyone is capal le— uiion 
the doing awaj' with breeding places for inosuuitoes 
Yet these activities must involve an entire eora- 
munity's willing oiTori. Literally everyhotly must 
(O-operato, such oo-operation under foreign direction 
becomes mcroasingiy out oi the iiimsticin. 

Tears ago wiion Carnmza was president, ol 
Mexico, Mexico was dreadfully scourged by 
cholera. A United Stales philanihropio org.mnzalioii 
offered to stamp typhus out of Mcxn-o il 
Uarranza would grant the nei'essarv sanitary 
police oontrol. Uarranza rciiised, and was denounced 
the world over for inliumamfy, Ncvertlielosw 
he knew what he was about, It w'ouJd have been 
impossible to got the co-operation of the Mexican 
people for such an enterprise, especially at a time 
ot strain between the United States and hfexieo. 
In a land of more than three hundred millions the 


conquest ot any great physical plague is impossible 
without the co-operation of millions. In such 
matters the English in India have, it seems to me, 
gone about as tar as they can on the present basis. 

The whole world is under a debt or gratitude to 
Great HTitain for the steps already t^en n the 
battle against di in In ba, but Qre^ Bntain 


eannol take any iimre slops, tor the next steps 
involve the dust' vci-opemtion ol Indiu. The <udMce 
tlial Gred Bniain handle physiiul .siluatmus like 
thc.sf alter the lashiun of the United States m 
lYmania is viitu.illv irrelevant when the pojiulous 
nesB of India is taken into tlie .yuuuat. It .sanitan 
polii o power is used in India it will have to be 
the puwm ot the people ihcimselves, to be success 
fill Hxpeit.s will indeed Itave to be called in 
IjuI, it tiio pablie tension of the past veai is 
renewed those experts will in" Germaii or .lapanese 
ratlu'i than English ( tne nt the tragic features ot 
the Indian situation is the pussilde loss to England 
of the opportunities for expert _ -scrvii'c d Ituha 
I ICC English exiiert told me that it he had to voiL 
iiHue dii’ectly undei Indian control rather than 
under English he would go luek to Ijondon foith- 
with M>1L .larane,se and German and Aiuorican. 
experts will work uudei siuli direction. 

Again, it IS aiiparenl (hat India sull'ers from 
nnfortuiute eonseiiiieneos of some ot its religious he- 
life Lt has been immted out tune ,md again that 
t.lio. saerc'iiness oi the cov m India jiraiduallc 
involves the existenee aud preseivatiou oi cattle bv 
till' lUilliuii wbu'li are ut no eetuumiic value 
whatsoever. The cobras of fndia are m actual 
t'l'f'ecfs on Imman living less do, nil, \ than the cows, toi 
tlio expciusivcncss and iisi'lessncss oi cows In 
the million winch are not, well enough iiourisliotl 
to .servo as milk producers --mciins tliat liabies dio 
fh.at uow.s mav live 

Itoalso gives anothci ('xample ol the clumgci 
that IS coming ovei the Hritush .-itLitiKle 
towards India -tbut of the Ijiiwrcaec stahu 
at Ijiiltorc 

There stood in Lalioro until the. time' ol the 
meeting ot the Ooiigress whmh a vear or two ago 
called for Indian independence a notai'le statue 
ot Sir John Lawerenc.e The lu-ru stood forth in a 
defiant attitude, proolamiing tliut the people ot 
India could choose whether they would he ruled 
by tho pen or the swoid. There are a good unin 
sncli statues m India, of martial figures vith 
belligerent gestuic, though tho spectacle i.-i not 
■SO Nod as IP Wusliiiigtnn, Ik U, where, ns Iiuk iieen 
said, the imlilary statuary display I'c.scmbU's a 
bronze eavalry oliarge. During the Dongress it 
Lahore Ibo uproar of tlie di'lemUes caused Hu 
iMwiaiuo slatucto be removed. 1 Durikit w. is tipped 
over and lav sprawling hi ridiculous impoUtKc 
tor a day or (wo._ Then i1 w.is brought out agon 
in a less conspic.utjus spot, with the legend 
(•hanged into the aciJaranoii "Witlp pc'ti and swoid 
1 served you," Nohody now ohji'ct.s Idieic is 
aolable contradiction Ik,'! ween 'the lirmness, noth) 
say ferocit.y, ot the features, and tho mildncsh 
ut the msciiption A.s a matter ol liistoiv 
Sir John did serve India and the grimness of his 
fo-ilures is tiiormighly English afwr all All ol 
which has a symbolism the sculptor did not 
intend. Hritaiu will change her .statement ot hei 
purpose toward India, and will continue to seive 
m an entirely altered position. I could wish that 
Sir John’s bronze neck were not guite so bate 
and tense, but it is a good neck and well worth 
looking at on its own account. 
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Lord Beaverbrook and the League 

Lord Beaverbrook has launched an attack 
on the activities of the League in the Daily 
Exprens ' The League,” he says, “is a 
European concern” and ought to be kept at 
arm’s length by the British Empire. Lord 
Beaverbrook's arguments are analysed by the 
linio mid Tide 

'Our^ choice must be between Europe and the 
Empire,” he ■writes ‘ If we throw in our lot with 
Europe, we must be content to see the standard 
oi living of our population fall to the Eui-opean 
level.” But what is “the European le'V'cl" V The 
level of Eollaad and Sweden, or the level of 
Bulgaria and Spain And if the Britislr Empire 
remains outside tlie taiiQ union, what is it to do 
Effect a United Free Trade unit of its own, with 
an imperial wage-level ? If so whom should we 
inLlude and whom shut out Tlie textile workem 
Ilf India, the African miners, the weavers from 
Hong- Kong, the British Guianian agnculturlists 
These, as well as Belgians and Magyars, have their 
wase-level Once we begin to repudiate continents 
01 groups wholesale, on account ol their lower wage- 
rates, we find ourselves in a somewliat odd position. 
The only hope among such confusions lies in the 
organization Lord Beaverbrook would repudiate— 
the I L, 0, at Geneva. 

Lord Beaverbrook also dreads “the peril of war 
vludi our European commitments bring m their 


(?!> 

tram.” He is apparently unaware of a war m 
]!J14 into which we were plunged largely because 
our eommitments were not sufficiently dehaite 
He speaks of the Locarno Treaties involving us m 
a quarrel between France and Germany, “as remote 
from, us. both economically and culturally, as 
Poland”— a true comparison, when Poland is at 
our doorstep. Our voice, s can reach her ; our 
aeroplanes visit her in a few hours ; her corridoi 
to Danzig gives us. as it were, a back street into 
our naval problems- 

Lord Beaverbrook is singularly behind the 
times. He is living still in the eighteenth een-fuiy 
when Poland formed the outer margin of the 
more adventurous gentleman’s grand tour. He is 
living m a cosy little pre-industrial age before 
cheap and rapid transport annihilated distance 
before international cartels annihilated economic 
isolation ; before the affairs of one coaatr 5 ’- became 
ioextneabh' entangled with the affairs of all others 
He would have us say of Europe, “Am I mv 
brothers keeper ?“ when the auswer today is to 
any state, as it once was to any individual, ‘of 
course We are members one of another We 
cannot escape, for good or evil. We keep, and 
are kept by, our neigh bours- 

It mav not be a very serious matter that one 
rather feather-pated Canadian gectleman does not 
yet know what century he was born in ; but it 
seems a pitj^ that his secretaries should allow him 
to give h)S ignorance away quite so gratuitousl'y 
in his own press 


Princely Pride# 

A BALLAD BY RABINDEANATH TAGORE 
Ti'anslateil by NagcwlranaUt Gupta 


While the Emperor Aurungzeb was engaged 
Rending India from end to end 
To him came the Lord of Marwar and said, 
‘Majesty, late in the silent night Jlahur — 
‘Ear famed as the vanquisher of tigers — 
‘Seized the Chief of Sirohi aud brought him 
‘A captive to my house. Command me now, 
‘What is your royal pleasure m regard 

to him ?’ 

Said Aurungzeb, ‘What is this wonderful 

thing 

That I hear ^ Has the lightning primed 
‘With the thunderbolt been caught ? 


“ This incident is worthy of note as it shows 
the Emperor Aurungzeb in an unusual mood of 
magnaniinity and generos ty From the Annala 
of Eajasthan. 


‘With a few hundred hilliueu the Rajput 

roamed 

‘Over hills and in forests ; bo was free 
‘Even as the mirage of the desert. 

‘We wish to set our eyes upon him. Send 
‘A king's messenger to escort him to our court’ 

With folded hands saidTasovanta of Marwar, 
‘Let the Emperor pass his word that no 

indignity 

‘Shall be offered to the captive Chief and I 
‘Shall bring him to the court with all honour’ 

The Emperor laughed as he made reply, 
‘You are wise and brave, Maharaja Marwar, 
‘Yet you shame me by your words ; is it 

for me 

‘To hurt a proud man's pride and so abase 
‘The pride that is my own heritage from a 

line of kings 

Put the thought as de and let him come to me. 
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^lor's court came t^urtHU of Sirohi. Tear ami I h;rn' 

' AlarWuC' bearing him (‘nrapiiiiv : The O-hmf blufted I 

ijed yirohi with ins head hehl luffli On ins sword at i i 
‘S looking straight ii' tri'ftl of him 
mndered the courtiers alt around, 
lUCe to tfie Plmperor’s Mu|osty 

itly on Yasovaatidii slumidcr Held out his hand 

led Hiroin with languid grace, The proud Lord hy h 

=‘ad only to the ciders ul nivraco'' 'What laud m Uuul 'i 

es nf wrath shouted one of Answemd Surtan, ‘Ac 

the throng, ‘There is no hurd lil.o 
you how H head rolls in the 

dust ’’ 

The courtiers laught 
ghed the Lord of tSirohi, Tnlliant Prince,' said 

‘(iod forbid 

tear should ever bend my head' ‘Hnid Achalg.irli H'- 
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Disunion Among Muslims 

DisuDion among the people of India is 
one of the sources of her weakness, standing 
m the way of her exerting her full strength 
to win freedom The intei-eoranmnal disunion 
existing at present does not mean, for 
example, that all Muslims hold political Tiews 
different from those held by Hindus. It 
means that some Muslims hold different 
political opinions whilst others agree with 
the Hindus Mahatma Irandhi has declared 
his intention to accept whatever unanimous 
or almost unanimous demands the ^lusiims 
mav make. Even before this declaration was 
made, patriotic Musalmaus felt the need of 
unity m their community. Mahatmaii’s 
declaration strengthened this feeling, with the 
consequence that there were negotiations 
between separatist Muhammadans and 
nationalist Muhammadans in which, among 
others, the Nawab of Bhopal played a promi- 
nent part The last scene of the negotiations 
was Simla, it was as bad a cboice as could 
have been made For, though even among 
leading separatists there were many who were 
eager for a com promise -and it has been 
said that they tormed perhaps the majority 
among these leaders— the political atmosphere 
ot Simla did not make for unity There 
were sinister influences at work which led to 
the break-down of the negotiations That 
the atmosphere of Simla was unhealthy and 
that there would be sinister influences at 
work to make agreement difficult, if not 
impossible, had been foreseen even before 
Dr Ansari published his account of the 
break-down of the negotiations. 

Dr, Ansari has not said who was, or 
uere, the evil genius, exerting sinister 
influence. But 77i,c Mut^salman of Calcutta, 
the most noted among English Muhammadan 
organs for trying to be correct in its 
statements, has made the following definite 
allegation, which we believe to be true 

The special representative ot the great ‘Friend ot 
India” at Simla fixed the responsibility for the 
break- do vm ot the Simla negotiations on the 
representatives of the hfationaList Muslim Party 
but ’t 's ev’dent even from *he statement of 
Manivi bhafi Daud that twas the rep ahveB of 


the All-India _ Muslim (Conference who were res- 
ponsible for it And we are informed from a 
mliable source that Maulana Shaukat Ali and 
Sir Muhammad Shafi’s attitude _ was liighlv concilia- 
tory and that it was Sir Fazli Hossain, a 
Mernl)er of the Govevonient of India, who stood m 
the way and dissuaded the representatives of the 
Muslim Conference from accepting the proposals 
whicii Hr. M A. .-insari and his colleagues were 
prepared to consider 

After mentioning the details which go to 
establish Sir FaMi Fossain’s culpable compli- 
city, our contemporary comes to the conclu- 
sion ; 

“It IS now as clear as daylight that it was the 
representatives of the Muslim Conterenoe. and not 
of the Nationalist Muslim Party, that were re-,- 
pcnsible for the break-down 

“ • Sir Fazh Hossam, who a.s a Member of 
Government had absolutely no husme.ss to interfere 
carried the day, to the delight of the enemies of 
India and evidently to the detriment of the interest 
ot the ^luslim community and the country ” 

(roveruraeat servants aie forbidden to take 
part m politics It is understood that the 
rule does not apply to European G-overument 
servants And it is also understood that 
politics means such polities as supports 
Indian nationalism and the demands and 
efforts of Indians to be free Therefore, if 
any Indian Coverament servant promote': 
anti-nationalism, he is not only held not to 
have taken part in politics, but is consideied 
to have rendered signal service to the 
Government. Hence, the cry or h a If-sup pressed 
cry of some of onr Indian contemporaiioc! 
that Sir Fazli Hossain should be cashiered or 
otherwise suitably dealt with, is a cry in the 
wilderness. 

Imperialist Britishers generally set their 
dirty work done by subservient Indians In 
the preseut case, it would be worthwhile to 
discover at whose instance the Government 
servant or servants at Simla (whoever they 
may be) have brought about the break-down 
of the negotiations. It wiil perhaps be said, 
these mischief-makers had not really been 
given any orders by anybody to carry out 
Assuming that to be the case, the mischief- 
makers must surely have done their evil 
work for getting bahlii<hisli. Who is or are 
the party in a position to give bakhshish ? 

It IS to be regretted that there is perms- 
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tent disunion in Muslim ranks If Muslims 
could have agreed among tiiemselves, 
Mahatma Gandhi would have been able to 
agree to their inquire, ments, would iiave been 
able, when going to England to attend the 
Round Tabic OonJ'erouce, to Feel and sav that 
one condition precedent to lus attendance, 
namely, achievement at coinmuiial settlement, 
lud been fulfilled, and lio would have been 
able to confront the British people with the 
agreed demands of the Indian nation For 
the moment, the enemies of India have 
prevented this possibility. But thoir triumph 
is destined not to last long 


R T. C. and Congress Working Committee 

The 'Working ('oramittoo of the Congress, 
at its last meeting in Bombay, rightly resolved 
that, even if tliere were no communal settle- 
ment, the Congress sluuild, other circum- 
stances being lavonrable. take iiart in tlie 
ensuiug session of tlie Round Table 
Conference, and that Mahatma Camlln slnmld 
ittcnd it as the sole Congress representative 
(oindhiji himself was opjiosed to tliis 
resolution and fought against it. But he 
could not coneince and make the maiority 
ol the members of the Oommittec accept 
his view. So, as he is a man of democratic 
temper, he has agreeed to carry out the 
Wishes of the majority. Nothing less was 
evpected of a leader of his eminence and 
devotion to the cause of the country. 

We have never failed to appreciate the 
value of Mahatmaji’s condition that he would 
attend the R T C. provided that there was 
a communal settlement arrived at and that 
the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin tiuco wore 
cairied out. We need not now deal ivith 
the latter item. As wo have said in the 
previous note, joining the the R. T. C. after 
a conmuiia.1 settlement would iftrengthen 
(randhiji’s hands, as then he could carry in his 
pocket the ultimatum of a united nation, 
■which the British people could disregard 
only at their peril and at the risk of 
jeopardizing world-peace. But if a section of 
the Muslims or of any other community 
continued to stand out and did not join the 
nationalist ranks Mabatmaji would not he 
able to exert his full strength, as he would 
not he accepted as the spokesman of the 
entire nation and would not be able to bring 
the utmost possible pressure to bear on British 
mpenalists and on world public op n on 


.\nd oven if in spite of tin; liolding out 
uT defection ol a soction nf the people, 
sfniKij were obtained, it would not he 'ptHm 
or full ‘^irrtraj or self-rule. For it would 
not be thr evpre.-ision and omhodi- 
inoiit of the will ol the entire body of tlie 
Indian people. Such being the case, the 
whole nation would not co-ojiurate towaids 
the concrete realization of the ftvainj 
ideal Nay, on the contrary, the opponents 
of siirtraj •within the body jiolitio might try 
to thwart it, and the external or foi’cign 
enemies of sv/y/rp; would find a ready tool in 
tlie former to discredit niraraj and practically 
to nullify it. 

Having .said this much in favour nf 
AUihatma Oaiidln's condition of a communal 
settlement precedent to tins joining tho 
!•{,. T C, we niu.st also say why wc wue 
opposed to Ins making it an uidispcnsatile 
condition 

In the limtovy of national inclepcndenco 
movements it is generally found that, peoples 
seeking to be lice were not ahvjiy.s alisolutely 
aniinimoup. Tliere wiwc often baokslidois 
to hiv'ak national solidarity. For example, 
in the War nf American liidciiciidenoe some 
eulonihks \vho then resided in or afterwaids 
migrated to wluit is now known as f'muula, 
\ver<‘ not with ttio liidependenti.sts. Indepen- 
dence had to bo won in spite of those 
loyalists (')f course, there is a diHereuce 
between the American AVar of Independence 
and the Indian struggle for Hwaraj. Tho 
result of the lormer depended on superiority 
in armed tight. If, as "was ultimately proved 
to be the fact, the insurgent colonists were 
•superior in armed might to the British people 
and the loyalist colonials comlnned, the 
former could bo freo. In tlie case of India, 
us the situation now stands, Irdodom has to 
be wun by negotiation with the represeu 
tatives of Britain. Bo, tiie greater the unity 
among ourselves, tho bi'ttor the terms wc 
can dictate and obtain Oi oouiso, if the 
negotiations bre.ak down ut the B, '1'. U., or 
if owing to unfavourable circumstances 
Congress and Mabatmaji be not able to take 
part ill it at ail, the Indian War of Indepen 
dence may come to bear a greater roseni- 
blanee to the American AYar of Indejiendence, 
with this difference that in the latter armed 
physical force was resorted to and in the 
former the chief declared belligerents, the 
Congress Party, would wage a war of non- 
violence. In that case. Congress would have 
to wm m sp te of some section of the 
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people or other pabs vely standing out or 
even actively helping the enemies of self-rule. 
Such a contingency we do not look forward 
to with pleasure. But should it arise, the 
probabilities are that the majority of Indians 
would win the day. And that is the usual 
implication of democracy. By the majority 
IS not meant the Hindu majority community. 
For all Hindus are not democratic, nor 
are they all nationalists By the majority 
we mean the nationalist majority, 
consisting of nationalists belonging to all 
religious communities, Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina, 
Jewish, Christian, Parsi, Muslim, Sikh, 
Brahmo, Arya Samajist, etc 

National solidarity and unanimity has 
always been a valued ideal But no nation 
has yet refused to strive for or accept 
freedom because of its want of absolute 
solidarity and unanimity, llahatmaii also 
had said that the struggle for freedom would 
go on even if there were no communal 
settlement, and it would be only the negotiations 
with Britain which would not then be carried 
on 

Another disadvantage of making a 
communal settlement the indispensable 
condition precedent to joining the R T. C, 
would be to give a strangle-hold to any 
groups of men who might, for whatever 
reasons, choose to act as the dog in the 
manger. This has been perceived by even 
The Times of London. Anti-national groups 
may act as they do, either because of 
their narrow outlook and unenlightened 
selfishness, or at the instigation of official 
and non-official British imperialists. Usually 
both causes are present in an inextricably 
interwoven condition. For these reasons, to 
have absolutely refused to join the R T. C. in 
the absence of a communal settlement, 
would have been to play the game of the 
British imperialists, who have all along 
refused to listen to onr demands on the 
excuse that they were not unaaimous national 
demands whilst all the while trying to 
strengthen the forces of disunion among us, 
directly and indirectly. 

There is no doubt that it is far more 
consistent with and conducive to national 
self-respect to be able to settle our internal 
disagreements ourselves than to have to 
look to any outside agency for such settle- 
ment. But national disunion being both the 
cause and effect of national subjection, and 
nat onal subjection being ti c lowest point 
of national pol tical humi abon, t nay 


be necessary under ce tan c icumstances to 
use the humiliating factor itself to get nd of 
it ultimately. 

The League of Nations and Indian Minorities 

From what we have said above, it will 
be clear that we quite understand that tno 
most dignified course to adopt for the settle- 
ment of communal disagreements is to settle 
them ourselves. And our leaders have been 
making that endeavour But it cannot be 
said that in no case should a people 

struggling to be tree take any kind of help 
from any other people. Did not the Greeks 

take the help of Briti.shers to shake off 

Turkish domination ? Did not the Americans 
take the help of the French to liberate 

themselves from the British yoke Of 
course, so far as the Indian struggle for 
freedom is concerned, these are not exact 
parallels. But, as the holding out of a section 
of Moslems is standing in the way of our 
achieving sivaraj, we have cited those 
historical e.xamples to show that submitting 
the Indian minorities problem to the 
arbitrament of the League of Nations would 
be neither an act of national abasement nor 
of unheard-of lack of absolute national 
self-reliance, particularly as India herself is 
a League Member and as many independent 
countries have availed themselves of the 
League Treaty. 

If India had been in the enjoyment of 
independence for long, she could have settled 
her minorities problem m her own way and 
could have, when asked to sign the League 
of Nations Minorities Guarantees Treaty, 
replied like the British and the French that 
she had no minorities problem. In France 
there ts the Alsatian problem and perhaps 
also Basque nationalism, and m Britain 
there are the Scottish and Welsh Home 
Rule movements. But Prance and Britain 
are free and independent countries, and when 
they claim to be m a higher stage of 
political evolution than countries which 
have minorities problems, when they say they 
have none, and when, therefore, they refuse 
to Sign the League Minorities Gurantees 
Treaty, who can effectively say them nay ^ 
Seeing that we are not in the political 
condition in which Britain and France are, 
it would be futile and perhaps a little 
ridiculous to try outwardly to behave 
1 ke them, though lactmg their inward 
strength 
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In ail article m Tl/r C<di‘if!ia WccLl.t) 
Notes, Prof. Kadha Iviiniud itookefjef has 
s:iYen his view ot tbo ijiiebtLOU, which is 
similar to, thous^h not exactly identical with, 
ours. Hays he in the course nt tlmt 'irticie 

The legal position enif'rcmn out ot tiie 

itoiosaid tacts and eonsideraiioiis, therotore, is hii 
that fiidia and Ins Hai-'sty'.s (Tovcrninent, 
[among tliel viotonons Cowei'S iii (ho (Ireat \V,ri‘ 
aie theiasolves [with utlior such i^iwers] priiiianlv 
lesponsihle tor the minonties Treaty to whicli 
they are theinselves [with others] the high and 
coiitraetino partio’s, eontrilmtories, and Kignatorins , 
ih) that they are instnmioiital m imposing thul 
Treaty upon nearly ab mam’ as io .soycreigti HUtes 
of Europe, and (c) that having, as victors in the 
Oieat War, devised the Minorities Treaty as a 
step towards Tni versa! L’eaen, ^ tlioy lodged this 
Treaty ivitli the League of Nations to enforc(‘ its 
woiliing and provisions lu tho fitatos hound In 
that Treaty, like T’urkey. 

When it IS. tlieretore, suggested that. India, 
being already logallv eommitted to ^ this inter- 
national bchemo for the protoclmn of Altnonties 
uov left, to the League toi enforivtiient. slumld 
apply the srlieme to hersulf, it should not he taken 
to imply that India is asked to invoke 1 he ailn- 
tiahou of an oxternal anthontv in a m.itter ot her 
dumestin cciueeni amt to (ako a sti'p that is 
' oniri'omising to hoi national self- res [im-t The 
suggestion IS (niito tlie eeulrai-y ' India is askeil 
to apply to lier own Minonlies problem 
the MoUtfioii which .she hersell [along with 
others ] has devisod for other sovereign 
States like Turkey Sim is asked to 
fimntion in tliis matter in her high and dignilipd 
eapaijity as an original uicinber of flio Leagno of 
Nations whoro her status is ogual to that of 
England, France, Italy, or Germany, and not in 
hei usual capacity of subordmalion to Itis M.iiesty’s 
Government in England She is asked to openito 
as a completely tree and sovereign piower m a 
sphere where her full freedom and sovereignty 
are legally established. She is asked to take full 
advantage of such a position of complete 
independence which slm has acouired hy her 
memliorship of the League of Nations, carrying 
with it. a higher international status than Inu' 
membership of the Lnfisli Empire It was on 
her meinbot'Kliip of the [jcague of Niilions th.if 
the iiroscnt Hocretary ol Slate tor India laid a 
meat stress in Ins memoraJile speech in Parliament 
ftat India _ had already seenred 'Tlotiiiiuon 
Status m diotion.” Tho suggestion m qnostion. 
therefore, enhances the prestige of India !iy aslcing 
her to adopt the solution of her Mmorilios 
Problem which she has herself [with ot.hers] 
framed and guaranteed as a member of the 
League, that Parliment of Mao, to which the 
British rarliameut itself is inferior in. status, 
instead ot peraiitting the Snlish Parliament to 
force on her a solution. 

We are not jurists and have not studied 
International Law, But, in the particular 
question under discussion, it appears to us 
clear that any state wh'ch is a Member of 
the Lea^e as Bntain and India are, and which 


admits that it liu.'' Ilinonty nrobloitis, as India 
does, IS biiutid to settle that, problem nccoid- 
uig to the pniicifdes ;icce|iteJ iiy the Len^me 
and given i^lit'ct to in some 20 states 


“India tn 1929-30" 

We have received a copy of thi‘ oHicial 
pubiiciitmi! iieaiing this name. But as “the 
Contents of this booli are strictly Ct'otideutial 
until the third duly, llKJl," we can say 
nothing more about it. If the contents had 
been confidential till the oOtii June, we 
could have said somethmg m this issue, 
having got it a few days hetoro that date 


Decline of White Man's Prestige in India 

.V /r’e«/er’.s telegram, datml Loiulon, June 
2.T, runs as Follows in part ■ 

Vivordmg to jia.! tieiilai’s or Lord Irwm.s meeiKig 
with I lie (’oiismvative India l timmitti'e, jmbli.sliPtl 
by the Mumiiiu i^osl and llie Ihuhi Telnirdph 
I/oid ! r\v ill jiH I'll lUted the decline m the wliiti 
man's nrestige to the .Inpanesi' didcal' ol tlie 
R.ns,sians, liie use of Imli.ui l.roops iu tlie (heat 
War and ihc mfbienee of ilie cineimi 

Lord irwm dopiecated a Pariuunenl.uy delnit. 
on •'awniiore as it was hki'Iy to niei'ense llmdu- 
Moslem liitteineys, but he \v,i.s iiitormed that a 
flelwLo had iilieady Imeii di'cidrtl on, to lie hold 
as soon as possible alter the Iiinuiry Lmmuission b 
repmt was available, 

The Ih/iti Ti'Jegmpk staites ilmt ijuid Irwin 
ovpiained that d wars impoaMlilc fodea! with "boyeott” 
through rhe ordinary law, and said that the only 
way out ut tlio difllculty W'as for the liovermne.it 
of 'India to put a duty on ooar.-.or cimlis fioiu 
•lafianand give Britain prelhreneft in line cloths 

This was follovvftd by tlie sub-jnined 
telegram : 

iMr Wanllavv-.M line, t'fiairman, Gonservative 
India (Jommit.t.ee, has issued a statemimf dedaimg 
t.hal tliv' newspapet reporls of Lord Irwm’s addiess 
to Hie Oommittee have betm isbueil wit.lioat 
authority amt in many imtiortant points they give 
an entirely niisieadmg veisinu ut Lord ir\vins 
statfiiuonh* 1,'r.ttfer 

This contradiction dons not niciui that 
Lord Irwdn did not Say anything of the kind 
he is reported to have said, but that the 
publication of some poitions of the speech 
has been inexpedient and som6wha.t enibai- 
rassing. 

In French the word prestige lueaub 
illusion, glamour. In English, no doubt, it 
means influence, reputation, derived from 
past achievements, associations, etc. But the 
French raean'ng sticks to tl e English meaning 

at east the atmosphere of the former often 
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surrounds the latter. Because, the “inQuence'’ 
or “reputation'’ often persists or tries to 
persist long after the parties have become 
incapable of the achievements from which 
it originated, and. others have become capable 
of the same, or long after the achievements 
themselves have been shown to be mere 
illusion. Whatever that may be, the desire 
to live on the credit cf past achievements 
IS unhealthy and betrays degeneracy and a 
decadent mentality. 

Tf an eastern nation has defetted a 
western nation, that is an aspect of the 
reality. No man who loves truth, who loves 
the reality, should cherish a desite for the 
persistence of the pratige, the illusion (in 
Ereneh) of European invineibllitj. Similarly, 
the illasion that Indian soldiers cannot fight 
like European soldiers disappeared at the 
Great War, along with the illasion that the 
former can never beat the latter. Perhaps 
ths^ Great War has also shattered for ever the 
belief, if and so far as it existed, among 
Indian soldiers and camp-foilowers and their 
kindred, that Europeans were in every 
respect_ morally^ superior to Indians. European 
liucluding British) illusionists may want 
that the illusion should be everlasting, but 
no lover of the truth, the reality, should 
cherish such a desire. 

The cinema, along with British and 
American pictorial and unpictorial news- 
papers and fiction, reveals to India the 
seamy side of the "West. They enable Indians, 
no doubt, to know that Western civili2ation 
has a dark side. It exposes the claim of 
moral superiority of the West. But inasmuch 
as the cinema gives only a parti.al view of 
the West, not revealing its nobler aspect 
also, and. as it may mislead Indians into 
thinkiag that there is nothing good in 
occidental civilization, and also because 
films with a sexual or criminal appeal 
have a tendency to degrade Indian cinema 
fans, it would be good to ban such films 
altogether in India. 

The first two causes reported to have 
been, assigned by Lord Irwin for the dis- 
appearance of the white man’s prestige in 
India, are also associated with the rise of 
nationalism in this country. Hence, to cherish 
a desire for the permanence of the white 
man’s prestige is indirectly to regret the 
national awakening in India and to wish that 
there were no such awakening. 


lUb 

Cawnpore Report and Communal Bitterness 

When it is alleged that Lord Irwin said, 
a debate in the Commons on the Cawapore 
riots enquiry report would create bitterness 
of feeling between Hindus and Moslems, one 
cannot but be incredulous that that can be 
the real reason or the strongest reason for 
any upholder of British rule in India to 
oppose such a debate. Even setting aside 
the theory that the nots owed their origin 
to what agents provocateurs did, it is practi- 
cally admitted in the official enquiry report 
that so many murders and the destruction and 
loot of so much property could have been 
prevented if the Executive and the Police 
had taken prompt action instead of remaining 
like unconcerned spectators for three days 
Give the Hindus or Muhammadans or both 
whatever bad names you like, but the largest 
share of the blame for bloodshed, arson and 
plunder must fall on those paid public 
servants whose bounden duty it was to 
prevent such things and who had sufficient 
forewarning, time, opportunity, strength ol 
numbers and resources to do so, but did nod 
Hence the thing to be most feared from a 
sifting debate in fearless search for the truth 
IS the exposure of what the officials did and 
did not. 

It is idle, however, to expect that the 
debate is going to be of that character. There 
would be speakers to maee political capital 
out of the riots— to throw all the blame on 
the Congress and Mr. Gandhi and to seek to 
prove (illogically enough) that the outbreak 
of such riots necessitated the presence of the 
British rulers in India— even though the 
number and ferocity of such outbreaks are 
increasing under British rule and the British 
rulers do not or canmf prevent them or 
check them in time. Other speakers there 
might be who would try to show that the 
officials did all that was possible, that 
JIagistrate Bale could not do more for fear 
of being sacked and because there was no 
strong rale in the country, etc. 

Eor his strenuous labours at Cawnpore 
before, during and after the riots, Mi 
Magistrate Sale has taken and got long leave 
But such a saviour of the Empire deserves 
a higher reward. As such reward cannot be 
given from the public treasury of India, his 
admirers at “home” may present him a heavy 
purse by subscription. 
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Boycott of British Cloth 

Lord Irwin is reported to havo auc^^^esfccd 
tiiat tbe boycott of British tostik'S in India 
can be met by placing a heavy duty on 
coarse Japanese stuff and givinj^ preference 
to finci stuff from Lancashii’c. Tftlie (loveru- 
inent of India has the newer, it may try nil 
Riich expedients. But they are iHuiud to 
fail. India is not (?oiii^ to frivo any 
preference to Great Britain, or. for that 
matter, to any other foreign country, as 
regards the supply of her cloth, India can 
and will produce all the cloth she requires. 
It is only a question of time and organiza- 
tion. 

The boycott was fir.st tried in India as 
a politico-economic weapon during the 
anti-Partition agitation in Bengal, with 
some success. The use of this weapon for 
political purposes has again been made 
during tbe period of Satyagraha, with some 
success. In fact, the truce is due far 
more to flie boycott than to the sufferings 
at those who got scrioiisly injured or died 
m consequence of kitbt charges or shooting 
and of _ those who were iniprisonod 
Imperialistic tiearts arc not sensitive to 
these things like the hearts of tender 
bontiinontal school girls. Loss of trade iderces 
the pachydermatous imperial shniikconcrs 
fai more than the sufferings inflicted on 
others by their agents. So, if necessary, 
the boycott will have to be used as a 
political weapon again. But whether its 
political use be required or not, it should 
and will be used for economic purposes 
both before and after the winning of Swara]. 
Congress and Mahatma Gandhi have resolved 
that it should be so used. 


Boycott, Lancashire and Mr C. F Andrews 

The nows is going the round of tho 
papers that 

invitation of ihe Society of |i’ncnd>^ 
Mr. C. I. Andrews is temporarily liviufr among (lie 
Laiicasture , cotton w'orkers in order to frain 
hrst-hand experience of the distress sufl'cred as 
the result of tlie Indian Boycott. He lias been 
staying with the weavers of Blaokhnru and 
Darwin, centres of Indian trade and finds very 
great suffering among die poor Without dole the 
distress would hpe been nnbearablo, although 
inevitable under the present conditions. He will 
report to Mr. Gandhi tlie result of his enquiries. 

While sincerely sympathizing with those' in 
distress in Lancashire, we do not know what 
Mr Gandhi can do to aUeviateit There is and has 


been far far greater unudievod misery .among 
n. vastly larger number of Indians for genera- 
tions than tliere has been among a comparatively 
simill numbpT of Fngbsltmcn for a year oibo 
owing to tho Indian boycott. 'Iho [jancashiie 
weaving industry, so far as it was meant to 
Rup])ly cloth to India, was in its origin a 
snpertluous and unrighteous industry. Ifie 
Indians were not naked savages. Tfitv 
nude their own cloth with their own 
cotton for themselve.s. The Indian weal- 
ing industry was ninied by the wicked 
use of pnhtical power in order that the 
Lancashire weaving industry might thrive 
For a long time Indians lay dazed and 
unorganized at the feet of Lancashire. UTow 
they have cmnn to their senses and arc trying 
to revive their weaving industry. They cannot 
do so without some sort of protection, tdo lung 
as the Kiiglishman is master liei'e. there 
can he no ofl'cctive law for the in'otectiou 
of the indigenous textile industry. Tliei-ofore, 
the people of India must use the law of 
econoinio boycott m scdf-defoiicc. It i.s not 
our intention to imvt Lanenshirc. If wc had 
money to spnro after relieving the niisoiv 
of mir _ near neighbours -foi- the law of 
svvadesliiis that they sluuild bo loukf'd after fust 
-we would give pecuniary help to Lancashire 
But wc have no money to spare, and hlrighind 
is^ so wealthy that she can lend millions and 
millions of pounds to foreign countries and 
also invest untold millions there. So ifngland 
herself is in a position to help her poor m 
various ways 

We cannot give up our own natmal 
weaving industry for many reasons; because 
it is natural, as the raw matoiial grovs 
here, and nvery people has the right and is ex- 
pected to manufacture its raw material ; because 
it is perfectly riglitcous for a people to meet 
its own re([uircnicnts in that way ; and 
because, if we indirectly or directly hclptd 
Lancashire to live and grow rich at oui 
expense, we should be confirming them in 
the unrighteous and predatory habit of living 
and growing rich at the expense of otbois 
These are harsh words to use But wc use 
them only because nothing else will express 
the exact trixth. 

Even if Lancashire’s textile industry 
had not prospered by the decline of tbe Indian 
weaving industry, we should have th© right 
to build up a weaving industry of our own 
and give it such protection as it required 
Our boycott is directed against all fore gn 
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teitilea JJntiah, Japaaese, Amer-can, Italian, 
etc 

As a hiimanitai’iaa and a patriotic son 
ot Britain, Mr. C. E. Andrews has been 
doing his duty. We have no fault to find 
with him on that score. But the British people 
should also understand that we are also humani- 
tarians and patriotic children of India, 
moved, not by hatred of Britain or feelings 
of revenge, but by love of the land we live m 
and were born in. 


Congress, Swadeshism and Coal 

Congress has rightly prescribed that all 
Indians should use cloth woven by Indians 
of Indian yam spun by Indians There is 
also a movement for the use of Indian 
cotton alone for spinning. This also is to 
be commended. 

it IS expected that Indian cloth and 
Indian yarn are to be purchased and used, even 
if the consumer has to pajr a higher price 
than if he used foreign goods. 

While the consumers of cloth are expected 
to mahe and many of them are. mating 
sacrifices— and it has to be borne in mind that 
most purchasers of Indian cloth belong to the 
poorer and poorer raidle classes, it would bo 
only fair to ask whether the rich mill-owners 
who are gainers by the cult of stcadenki are 
prepared to make a little sacrifice. 

We asir the question, as the Savjitani has 
stated that the mill-owners of Bombay 
Ptesidency, and perhaps of some other places 
also, use South African “bounty-fed” coal, 
which is somewhat cheaper than the coal 
extracted from the Behar and Bengal coal- 
fields. If this be a fact, it shows the mill- 
owners in an odious light ; as, if true, it 
means that they are for swadeshi only for 
making profits. We hope some one will draw 
the attention of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Working Committee of the Congress for 
prompt enquiry into the matter. If the statement 
otthe Satmemiihe not correct, it should be con- 
tradicted. If it be correct, the Congress Work- 
ing Committee should make its opinion 
known as to whether swadeshism includes 
the use of Indian coal or not. We do not 
own coal mines or shares thereof, nor 
cotton mills or shares thereof. So, 
we cannot say w'hether the use of Indian 
coal by Indian cotton mills would make the 
cost of production of yarn and cloth so 
h gh as to make the mills losing concemB 


Our impression is that the use of Ind.an 
coal may only slightly reduce the profits 
of the mills. Por such comparatively small 
sacrifice of profits the mill-owners should be 
prepared, seeing that men far poorer than 
they have been making relatively greater 
sacrifices. 


Two Princes and the Federal Scheme 

Whatever importance British imperiafists 
in India and Britain may attach to the 
opinions of the Maharaja of Patiala for 
reasons of their own, the people of India 
cannot help feeling some repugnance to 
noticing anything ostensibly emanating 
from that living political gramophone. That 
person spoke in support of the Sankey 
federal scheme at the R. T. C. He has 
now to say that be has changed his mind 
Those of our Indian contemporaries who 
have a penchant for absolutely new information 
will be pleased to learn that H. H. has a 
political mind of his own, with ample room for 
French, German and other recondite political 
lore. 

Journalists have often to perform tasks 
for which they have no liking Fence wo 
were thinking what to do with the latest 
Patiala stunt, when to our great relief 
another Maharaja, that of Bikaner, stepped 
into the arena. So let the two princely 
antagonists fight and let others reniam 
spectators, waiting for the flooring of the 
one or, the other or of both. 

The Sankey scheme itself, that to which 
the Princes and their representatives and 
the British Indian “delegates" gave 
their provisional assent at the Round 
Table Conference, cannot be approved 
by the people of British India and the 
Indian States. Hence the mere fact of 
anybody criticizing it need not turn us 
against him. We dislike it for some reasons, 
he may dislike it for other reasons. Some 
of the reasons for our not liking it will 
be found stated m that portion of the 
presidential address to the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference which deals with the 
Bikaner Dewan's speech on federation and 
confederation. There are other reasons which 
cannot be exhaustively stated here. The 
tentative list of subjects to be federalized w 
seriously defective. For example, labour 
legislation has not been proposed to be 
federalized and criminal and c vil legislation 
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tus been left in an uncertain and ampiiihious 
position. 

Though the Maharaja of Bikaner has 
entered tho lists against his brotiier prince, 
he himself cannot but be held responsible 
tor the speech of his Dowan Pir Mannbhai 
Mehta. The latter could not liave spoken 
without the approval, if not at the bidding, 
of his master. Tf that assumption be 
correct, it inaj’’ ho said without injustice to 
the Maharaja of Bikaner that the Patiala 
Maharaja has, to some extent, only carried 
Bikaner’s way of thinking to its logical 
conclusion. The following words recently used 
by the ^Maharaja of Bikaner lend colour 
to this view : 

“Whateyer preyieua imfortnnatc , statements 
made in British India might liave iuslihatily cansecl 
alann to the states. 1 decline to liehove that any- 
one in Britisli India and elsowliere would fail t.o 
iccogmze our claims, wdieii ju.stly and (dearly 
put forward, or that they would force the states 
to have ultimately to refuse to enter federation," 

Fvon before the claim.s of tiio states have 
been ‘'justly and clearly put forward,” we 
luvorccognized thoni. But wc do not recognize 
that tho ruler.'; have any claims which are 
opposed to the interests of their people. 
The people arc the essential and the most 
important factor in all lands. Their rulers have 
no hdid sfaiitl), qua rulers, except as chief 
seivauts of their people. 

As for forcing any Prince to enter the 
federation, even the San key scheme as it 
stands at present leaves it quite optional for 
any state to enter or not to enter it. 

Mr Tairsee’s Speech at Indian State’s People's 
Conference 

The speech delivered at the third session 
of the Indian States’ People's Conferencp, 
held at Bombay, by Mr. Lakshmidas Eaoji 
Tairsee, the Obairinanof its Reception Conimit- 
tce, was quite appropriate to the occasion — 
straightforward, to the point and comnien- 
dably brief. After welcoming the delegates, 
he explained the ruhon d'etre of the Confer- 
ence and what it had done so far, which is 
by no means insignificant Eo was right 
m ohsexving that it would be better lor the 
Conference to meet in seme Indian state or 
other and theiefore invited the next 
session to his “16th Century Cutch.” Before 
closing his speech, 'he made an appeal 
to the Princes m the following words : 

Before 1 close I will like to express a hope 
that the RulerB of Ind’an States will reeogn’ze the 


Rpiiit of tho times, iiri'l rot'ogui/.ing it, rospond lij 
u IjenciiciP gct-tui'o. Will not tho I’lincos na? ta 
tlm oecasiim and niiike this critical nioniont in the 
history of the country a. golden epoch in tlu, 
iiistorv of Indian States."' \'''haf, nuulit be 
vohintaril.v concodod to-day will have a grace and 
a .suhstanee, a lieauly and a joy. which ta-inoirnw 
might not ho tliere, even d we succeed hi .acliiomf; 
our objective by other moans. I am toiiiperamcntai- 
ly aveive to thicalenine ; ^ and so 1 would not use 
any exprcs.sion wliich might in the least mdkate 
the People ot Indian States resolve to have rccoin ss 
to measures for the vindication of the Rights 
of the People, whoso officacy has only too recentli 
and palpably been tried and proved. Time 
enough, I think, to consider of meixsnres to meet 
partre iilar eventualities when tliosc eventualities 
develop. 

I, S. P Conference Resolutions 

’I’hc resolutions accepted by the Iiidiaii 
States' People's Conference at its last session 
in Bombay congratulated the political 
sulTcrers, repudiated the claim of the Princes 
to speak for tlieir people, asked lor represen- 
tation of the people in the R. T. C., diew 
the attention of the Lisigue of Rations to 
the e.xistence of foieed labour and slavery 
in several states, condemned the gi owing 
absentoD mlir.ship, eondemned the policy 
of repression followed in many states and 
authorized its TVorking (Joniniitteo to 
receive complaints iheiemient and tale 
necessary steps, enumerated the states’ peoples 
demands to be embodied in the new consti- 
tiriioD, opposed the representation of the 
Princes on the federal executive unless 

certain conditions named wore fultiiied, 
announced the intention to send a delegation 
to Great Britain and to Europe in view of 
the next sesion of the R. T. C., appointed 
a committee of enquiry to ascertain and 
publish an account of the condition of some 
selected states, urged the (Pivermnent of 
India to ask all Indian stales to publish 
annual udministraticn reports and itself 
to publish an annual report dealing wifh 
llic states as it does with Iho Provinces, 
condemned the present currency and 
exchange policy of the GovGriiniciit and 
suggested necessary ebangos, condemned the 
Government of India’s abuse of tlie 
Foreigners’ Act and the Chief of Miraj’s 
passing such an Act of his own, expressed 
its appreciation of the steps taken by 
the Chiefs of Aundii and Phalton for the 
introduction of responsible Government in 
their states, condemned the policy of 
embargoes in some Eatbiawar states, urged 
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an limed ate } dicial eaqa ry nto allee-ations 
of bangunary oppress-on m Telri (jraiLwal. 
adopted certain, articles relating to tfie 
constitution of the conference, demanded the 
introduction of responsible government ia 
the larger states singly and in the smaller 
states in groups and mentioned some 
reforms for immediate introduction, 
condemned the way in which the ofdcial 
Patiala enquiry was conducted (giving 
detailed reasons', recorded its appreciation of 
the work done by its own Patiala enquiry 
committee and extended its full moral support 
to the people of Patiala and the Panjab 
Riyasati Maudal, approved of the liudings of the 
‘‘Jamnagar Ijara Tapas Committee,” appointed 
a committee to enquire into the reports of 
oppression ia Bijolia in Udaipur State, 
urged the Eulers to abrogate ail repressive 
orders, condemned the Cutch State currency 
policy, condemned the Government for 
substituting (during the minority of their 
piesent rulers) arbitrary government by its 
vVgents for representative Government instituted 
previously by the rulers in Nabha and 
Bharatpur appointed an executive committee, 
and thanked the president of the session. 
Thus much useful vimrk was done. 


Languages used in 1. S. P. Conference Proceedings 

The languages used in the proceedings 
of the third session of the Indian States' 
People's Conference were Gujarati, Hindus- 
tani, Marathi, Panjabi and Buglish. Perhaps 
most of the speeches were made in Gujarati, 
a few in Hindustani, Marathi and English, 
and one m Panjabi, The resolutions were 
drafted in English, a few being explained in 
Hindustani. The president began of his own 
accord to read bis speech in Hindi. But 
before be had read about a quarter oi it, 
he was asked, on behalf of the Reception 
Committee, to read the English version. So 
he read it in English till the end. 


President Hoovers Moratorium 

During the Great "War, America lent very 
large sums of money to Great Britain and 
her allies. Considerable proportions of these 
loans still remain to be paid. As the debtors 
are said to be finding it difficult to give 
back what they owe, Mr Hoover, President 
of the U.S.A., has announced cn behalf of 
h s country that he will not demand 


any rej ayn ent foi one yea pro ded 
the debtor nrt ns tieat t! debto s 

ia the same way. Whatever the reasons for 
this American declaration, it may be 
expected to be of advantage to the debtors 
They will have a breathing time during 
the present economic world depression 
Trade may revive in consequence of then 
not having to pay large sums by way of 
repayment of loans. And if trade revives, 
America will have greater chances of 
recovering her loans. There may be other 
technical financial reasons for America’s 
move. But, in any ease, it cannot be said 
that she wants to injure anybody. 

From the British side it has been said 
by some financial experts that one year's 
moratorium will not be of much use ; what 
is required is five years,’ or at least three 
years,’ moratorium But those who are in 
debt cannot dictate terms. A still tallei 
demand has been made from the British 
aide—not, of course, officially It is that 
America should give up her claim to what 
other nations owe her! Tins demand 
w'ould have appeared at least decent if it 
had been made in conjunction with the 
declarstion that Great Britain would give up 
all the vast new territories added to hei 
empire in consequence of victory m the 
Great War, including her mandated 

territories. It cannot be a nice proposition 
that America is to make sacrifices, but Great 
Britain is to keep what she has grabbed 

Politica! Hooliganism 

A meeting was arranged to be held in 
Calcutta last month under the auspices of 
the Punjab Youth League to voice Indian 
feeling on the situation in Burma, under 
the presidency of Mr. J. M, Sen Gupta. But 
at ihe meeting some political nonentity, who is 
probably a tool or a notoriety- seeker, proposed 
that another similar nonentity should take toe 
chair. And the latter coolly went to occupy the 
chair, which was (unaeeessaiily we think) 
immediately vacated by Mr. Sen Gupta. Then 
there were loud demands that Mr. Sen Gupta 
should remain in the chair. The hooliganism 
which followed and from which even the 
ladies present at the meeting suffered, need 
not be described in detail. The meeting 
broke up. 

Burma is not an Indian party question. 
So, it is not obvious on the surface why 
there should have been any faction fights over 
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It Th(3 ringleaders uf t!ie Itooliftans ur(3 not 
Dill they woilc ull' their o\mi bat ? 
()i ore tliuy mere toois ? 

It is iiglit tiiat auotbor moetiii"' has been 
<iiiaf!;j:od to he iioIJ to-day to disciHs 
Durma affairs, with 3lr. ,1 M. Won tiupta ia the 
cliiir, Hk would bo able tr ^nc tiie rii^lit 
load, as m addition to ins other niialiticatums, 
lie has some lirst-liand knowledge of llurma. 
'kVo hope the ort^atiiKers liavc made arnuige- 
intuts lor all eventualities. 


Stipends For Studies in German Universities 


India Institute of Dio Deutsche Akadomie 
announces the award of twenty stipends 
loi the academic year of 1031 — 103^ to 
tho following ludiriu graduate stmlents, 
who aro to carry on higher studies in 
various Oerman universities ; 


Jh-rj'i-Clirijirllf Kn(iiiir’( i iiifj ( 'itii'i ruilu 
]. J'liiuincevin!. -Hr. Kwimadisvai riiilhlk Sc. 
b lU'.uffa) and Ji. Sc uj himineormw (Kkui^uou 
University i. 

Ik rim 

1 . Mcrtiemc-Di', K. ( I I'liaudhnn, 31.11. <C!ak ntta) 
ioiiiietly ot yu'iiiin and now carry uur on rt>,seaiclt 
in tlif! ‘'Xiiidoi'-Kliiiik" oi tho Univccsily o| 
Luliinycn. 


^ f’(»l(n/iir Tlnirnbiiti 

{ tforinan Litocaliiio— 3Ir. N. K Cihaiiuiic, 

3i A., LI. IJ, Lceturer in. (Jennau Lungnaieo in 
UiL dcraasson Cutlogo and Now Enalish Scliool. 
J eona, 

1 Jlecliomo— Dr J. 0. Oiipia. ."ci. R. (OalcTitlai 
T onsp, burgeon, Canuichael Hedua! College 
Hospital, Calciittd, 

TJcumorn EsiijuKcniifj Colh/jc 
Chemical Engiiifeniig—Jlr. R S, Siikantaiii. 
M be., Kescareh belioiai', Indian Jusfitute of 
bt lonce, Raiigaloi'c, 

U. Civil ICngincei'iDK— Air, llaiwiuit Singii. Asst 
Lngineoi (Tlioniason College of Civil Engiuceringi, 
X-ioerlcoe. 


T> 1. ,!;f,adway Engineering” Mr. R. K. N. Iyengar, 
B E, (Jly.sorc University,). _ 

Uiuntorci I r/n boo // f'luirr.sttij 
s. .Aetoiiiiary Peience-Dr. 1) B Mmidhe, 
volencary Smgeon and Sanitary Inspector. Hoinhav. 
HohmI/c/nt ■ " ' T'. '/rr.silti 

d. AgnciilUiro--'' I , . tiupia,, B. Sc 

tOalent.taj__ai];d 11 Ag tAgnenllauii College), I'ooria, 
■ ■ ■' L'nti'ersifv 

11 K. Dull, Roy, 
V m-'.-' v"'- , - ■ '■ Economy Doiiart- 

inent, Tata Iron & Steel On. Ltd., lamsliodpur. 

, Mvtdch Vnivrrsiti) 

/n Hailreyee Rose, 31. II 

fCalcntta), TIouso Surgeon, Chittaraujan Seva-Sadan 
Women a Hospital, Calcutta. 

Iff. Cliernibti’y — Dr, Satisli Chandra Do, Asst. 
UmAewhy Chemistry, Dacca 

13. Ph7sieg~3Ir. Narayan Gliandra Cliatteidee, 
M Sc io'-mcrly Lecturer in T N Jubilee College 


„ Aar/,*?? 

10. Duel : , 
M Sc., Researc 


Rhagalpnr (Rnliar) .rnd now Doinoiislrator m 

Piiyiiics, Roiiaies iliiidu rnivinnity. 

11 Ldidologv — All. Rnia Krolnia vho 

irt caiT.ving oil studr'i* in Indn-fievniauic Piulology 
nuder i’rot. Dr. Ueitol and riF- can lies in coilaliuu 
tion w'lth Dr. Wiist oi thi' Lnivcisity of Muxmli 
^lirjirh K 

J”). 31cchajm-fil N. Ogale 

[j M, M. fDombayl Lecturer ia_ Meebnniul 
Mugmceiing, Vi,’toria -lubiloc Technical Institiitp, 
Rmiibaj . 

lit. Applied Chemistrv—.Alr. Oliitta Randan 

Rarat, 31. Sc, Research Scholar, Dcparlmont uf 

\pplied Clicmi.stry, Ooilego of fecienco and 
Technology, Ualcutta UnivCTSit.v. 

Aooivc/? ofArl 

17. Ahisic — pRif. P. Sambninoorthy, Professoi of 
luclian Aluaic, (Jueon hlmy's College, Aladrus. 

S/zitU/art Kii/fMCCi uffi fkiti rrsit/i 

IS Aviation Kngi'ncenng— Air. D. M Pradliao, 

D, Sc, (Bombay). 

If). PliariiuweuticaLClicuiislrj — Mr. J. Alukheiji 
ClLcni- Engint'or (College ot Tccimolrgy and 
Elugmeenng of ReugalL .ladnvpur. 

TtihuiffOi I'li/rcrAihf 

2*1 Alt'dicine-'-lir. Aimnda Swamp Dupta, 31. 13, 
B. S. (Ludmow Cnivorsitv) : formorlv i’riueiial 
Rialukul A.MU'vedic Collcgi\ Ibirdwa:. 

Di. Ki’uua Thiorfolder, ILon. Secrotaiy. 
India Institao of Die Deutijchi Akadcraie, 
writcH : 

About :W0 npiili*-iuioun. roprchicnluig aitnosi til 
tlu) unportant Indian Univoraitien and collegia 
Were leceivcd. Stane. ot fh'pn readied our office too 
Into, lur tlio roii.Mdci'iitioii bv, tlio Committee on 
.seli'ctions oi Kuecorsiu! cfuididates. It is most 
giutifyuig foj’ na to rcoortl tliat tlie majority ol Uie 
apidiciitiops boro icdnnonv of cxcollont aciuteimc 
eiu'^oi'S. In every c.iae. eoinpotition was ^'et'V keen 
J’uesilily the keenest competition was in eahc ot 
one Fellowship lor PhyBics, in the University ot 
Munich. Thcie weie S'On^e seventeen applications 
from distinguished Indian graduaios (most of them 
had depT-ecs oi 31. be.) for this coveted opportumtj 
TIjcTOiuJ'o we wish to empliasme, tho tact that 
many ol tho applicants who did uot,rcceire 
.slipcnd.s sue ui no way mtciior in aeademie. qiuili- 
fical ions tn the succc.*-stul ones. AVe irgiet a* ly 
iniuli that we did not linve more slipends at um 
dhposal to oiler to n hugi'r nnuilier ol worthy 
iininuL scholars. 

AVe Iiojio th.l1. tiuibO ajiplic.ants wlio w'cni not 
hirlunate euougli lo_ !-ecnro stijiends wdi uothd 
diKcourngcd. Wc sincerely wnsh that at h'ast somo 
ot the best iiualiiiod api'lieaiits wdl tind _soim. 
upportiinity_ in future 1u eari'y on higher studios in 
Dernuui univcrsil,ie,s, tlirough 1h« supjiorl of Indian 
eduea.tjoxial and cultural organ izatio us or through 
the generosity of wealthy Indians, interested in tfie 
wolfare of tlie jieopie. There aro already n lew 
Indian .scholars m Rerlin and Alunich, wLo lue 
supported by the. Governments of Mysore, Rai'oda 
and M d .’ ■■■’’ ' ■ \Vg sincerely wish that the 

niimt , ! ' ■ ' Indian scholars m German 

universities wilt increase every year ; and this will 
aid tlio cause of promotion of cultural co-operation 
and friendly understanding between the great 
peoples of India and Germany. 
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Cawnpore Biots 

The Cawnpore riots are now definitely 
relegated to the past. The Inquiry Gonimission 
has delivered its report, the Oovernor-in- 
Couneil of the U, ?, n-overnment has passed 
a resolution, The Magistrate ju-charge, Mr. 
Sale, has been replaced and given fifteen 
months’ leave to go “Home” and recondition 
himself, the European superior officers of 
the Police have been exonerated, the titled 
Indian next-in-coraraand of the Police mildly 
admonished, the moralr of the Police praised 
to the skies, and lastly, the O-overnor-in- 
Council has taken this golden opportunity to 
trounce roundly that beta noire of the “yteel 
Flame” cadre, the Congress ’ And everyone 
IS happy — excepting the poor suTerers and 
thfcir sympathisers. 

‘Remember Cawnpore” has become a 
slogan with all the reactionaries and anti- 
progress campaigners of Britain. Sir John 
Simon coined this happy catcinvord wdth 
reference to the granting of Self-goyernmout 
to India and the wide-awake Saviours of India, 
have chanted it in chorus The Daily Mail 
with its characteristic veracity has regaled 
its two million (or is it three ? ) readers 
with the veiy palatable news that Mahatma 
Caudhi was the party responsible for the murder 
of the five hundred killed during the riots ! 

It is true that the findings of the 
Commission — free as that body was from 
Nationalist taint — goes directly against this 
wonderful flood of British truth and candour, 
but does that really matter 

The only discord in the harmony lies in the 
attempt of the Governor-in-Oouncil to shoulder 
part of the blame for the genesis of the riots. 
The Government Resolution says that the 
leniency shown to the Civil Disobedience 
campaigners is one of the main causes of 
the riots. "We hasten to exonerate the 
Governor-in-Comicil of any blame We at 
least have not been able to find the least 
trace of any laxuess or leniency in the 
methods adopted in his province for the 
putting down of the Civil Disobedience 
raoveuieat. 

On the whole the Report of the Cawnpore 
Riots Inquiry Commission shows some degree 
of advance in comparison with the reports 
of previous Commissions of this nature, 
Yague and inconclusive as its findings 
are, there is no deliberate attempt at white- 
washing. But, all the same, many salient 
facts have been ignored and although there 


is no eonduDiiig, there is a total absence 
of a straightforward indictniont of the 
dereliction of duty by the officials in chaige. 
Even the suraramg up of evidence as 
presented by tiie report — leaving aside the 
actual bulk of evideaoe — would have amply 
justified a strong and vehement condemnation 
by any court w'here real justice is dispensed, 
whereas all that we find in the report is a 
half-hearted attempt at e.xcusing the most 
flagrant neglect of duty — to put the most 
ciiaritable aspect on the matter — on the score 
of chance, lact of foresight and inexperience 
It seotus as if the bulk and. nature ot 
the evidence was too large for the cloak of 
“Prestige” to cover it And so we are peimitted 
to have glimpses of the real truth. The 
everlasting faith of officialdom in “Prestige’ is 
famous by now, but it is about time they 
realized that tliis article, far from being a 
fairy cloak of invisibility, is fust becoming 
a foul garment the stench of wdiich would 
render tne wearer unclean if he does not 
cast it off in time. 

During the riots we were told by the 
high officials in charge at the Central seat of 
Government, that the Police and the Executive 
were doing all that was possible to 
stop the riots ' Hardly had the riots 
subsided before Sir George Lambert, the 
acting Governor, broke ont in a paean of 
praise for the district authorities and for the 
excellent measures they had adopted for 
dealing with the highly dangerous situation 
The report of the Commission has exposed 
it clearly and without the least possiinlity of 
doubt how far those declarations were awav 
from facts. What have these gentlemen to say 
now?— “Prestige” no doubt' 


The Genesis of the Biots 

The Commission on the evidence before 
it has declared that the Congress cannot be 
blamed, dii’ectly or indirectly, for the 
riots. Indeed it goes so far as to acknow- 
ledge that the riots went directly against the 
interests of that body. The Commission 
propounds a theory of “spontaneous 
combustion” due to the gradual increase ot 
tension between the communities. The 
GovernoT-iu-Council of U. P. has gone 
beyond the findings of the Commission and 
has fastened the whole blame on the Civil 
Disobedience movement as being the root 
cause But neither the Comna’asion nor the 
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lio 

ii. Tlio I'DiijIfciadta's ol the hoohiiar.s avc aot 
i'lcngfllip. Djd thfy work olV tbeir own but ? 
Or ure UiGy jiiere tools ? 

It is that another inectong has Icon 

arranged to ho hold to-day tn diseuss 
Burma afiairs, with Sir, ,1. W,»^cii iiuiita jn thp 
cSiau'. He would be able to give the right 
lead, as hi additioa £) lus other liualihealicnis, 
ho has sonio hr'^.t-hand tnowlcdgo ot Bumia. 

e hojie the orgiiniacr^ have made arrange' 
nieuts for all eventuahties. 


Stipends For Studios in German Universities 

India Institute of Die IJtutsclie Akadoinie 
amiouuces the award oi twenty stiiiends 
fur the academic year of 3931— IhdS to 
tho following Indian graduato students, 
who are to carry on iugher studies iu 
■ranous Oenuun universities 

-.'h r-ijfi' Eiioiii^oyiiiii I’ninrsih/ 

1 Kiiiuncct'uig- Ml'. KraniJichsw.'ir it. Xi, 

njik-nfia) and B. So. lu Bcameering tlhuiaiwii 
Uiiivcrsity). 

. „ , , Ikrhit 

Mcdl<:iIn<^'-Lh'• K. < • Ohiiucllini'i, M.!l (C'id, ii(,(n,5 
turiiii'riy of yjoiiaa and aoii o,an'yin!r on n-’M-anlt 
]fi tiio ‘kmclcf-lsiunk” of the Unlvorsiiy of 

lUWDgED. 

, ChltKjur rn,irisilii 

„ 'mrmaa intcatme-M?'. N. K. Diiiu-jnm-, 

-u. A , h„ fayiuivr ju Oo.nnnn Laniuiaco in. 
the Icrguasou x'oiiogo anfl Nuw Rnglisfi SeJiooh 
roona 

-i Hcdieiue-Ilr, J. 0. (huda, M- R (Calcutla) 
HoiiEjp Sumeon, L’anuichaei Medical CoUerro 
llospita], (JalcuUa. _ 

fTaiuiai f}' lihiiiitcn 1)111 Culkw 

o. chenueal J'' - - s. Xrikantain. 

M. gu-, Tiesearol, ' . ■ . in,.ritute oi 

Xu cnee. Ran cn Jure. 

G. Civil EnKmcciiDfi-ljr, Jl'dwarr Sinirh A.ssi 

Engineer (ilioiuason College of Civil Erigineenmii. 

ilOCU'KOti 

7. Baiiwa.v kDgiDce!'ing~Mr. K K, X Rojigiir, 
is. iij. fJMysoj'G Liuvtn-Mtyl. 

ihnitoin- Vihratanj T^niirififiii 

R.veteiiHair Xc,ionf("-l)i', 51 B. Hiomlho 
votunniuy Sc? coon iifid iSanitai'y Xtispculov, .liuttihuv! 

I trviih) 

ir *)- Atrn«iitm;o~ i BuiiU, T>. be, 

'Calcutta; and U Ag (AgiKuiinrai OoiJt'jrj;}, Poona, 
in ■ T'- ■■ • Dirm’shy 

' ■ " ' D'Ut Kov, 

. ■ 'i ' i' B'-onomy lloiai-t- 

ment, Taia lion o: bipol (.-o Ltd., laaislKdiiur. 

Tir T . dfieiii'eA Uniemihi 

Ur. Maiirryec Bose, M. II 

y ~ ' ^ ' StitifeU. Chundvu Ays^ 

tJmvMfr-. ; " ' ' 

v 'H’'" Cliandra Cliattoiiee, 

M bo., foiiaerly Leetoer ni T. N. .lubilee Coli^e 


iihanaiiiiir .‘inh nun Umo iti.ut.uur u; 

Ph.vdfs, I’lU'i''"' iiindu i'nU' run-. 

U Bjiikdcct — 3h'. R’A K”i_A;};. Uo'.-i.nho 
iv .•at'c.vica nit 'liudi''- in iniiu-t honoui:*’ I'hiictKm^ 
nnilcr Brof Ur. sod /> '• .tc U ■’ m i 

Lou wuli iir. \Vi'.'vi '■! i;,f riitvu, i!v td Mnijidi. 
ilLi lah ‘ t i'it‘ ) i 

L”). Moi !t;ni!i';il ! nc;:,; u ran - Mi’. A B. 
li. .M. 11^ iHond'.i;', i.ic'>j!<r_ in .^hcii'.u'iick 
Knmnt'C'iing. V’iitun.i luhiUc 'LahnnaS 
Uoniiat . 

Hi Vjipik'd Uit-’inM I'v-'.M!’. f’itjila Kniijan 
Barat, M. X'", Rcm'U' h KUiuLn. ^ U"j«rtmout ot 
Ajipiicfl ('hcian'tr; , I’niioa'* u' Suicas;; sEii 
ToL'iinuB-g.v, Uaii iiita rn!Vi‘i','itv, 

h' fih'rti Ai adi )U,t; of .‘a! 

!7. Mn.-ic-d’o'l. }'. S,-i.£nh,i:ii<u,aUiy. i'tuu^.soroE 
Tudsan. Mu-ic. i.ituM) 'Rlhgu. Miuiius. 

K,!i/tiifrrt/o/ f lartit-ihj 

IM .Vviatinii Kuni.’n crii!n---Mr. it. >!. ihndkia, 
11. iS'o. (Bouibai 

Ifi. rh.'miiitt'eittioMl-Ciionn.-h.v-^At!. .1. lihilhcni. 
tiheni. tiUlhgt- oi TcoluioU yy and 

HHiTmcenDii a! lUnga!', J.Kkvjnir. 

<i i'tDi'd'isfU! 

2'.i, .Medicine- Ur. Auanil'i Swrtnip Unjia, ,M, B„ 
IL R B.ui'iaimv rnn'’i“!C\i fnriinu'hv i Vtufinai, 
likhiknl A.vnrvcdic '‘oliiyc, iitUilv.;}’. 

Dr. Thifu Ichlw, Hun. Sinnidiiry, 

Indiu Instiiuu td' Dio Ak.uh'mic, 

writ os : 

Abnnt bun u-xr'" ahnc'i nil 

ill!' im(Mi!,im iiidi.in I'lino j nlioi and <(ihc(rcn, 
vM'ro m-c'vcd. Hainn ul flo m if'.trficd t-Jbi'i' fwi 
late Itir Uic I cnKiiici'iitioi) hy Uic CuiiidiiUm on 
scltyuon.s ul Mnvc.H.'itii injuiiiLiics. It Is uuisf 
aiiifjfyiny Jor n.s lo nmrd that liic nia)om.v of tin' 
aiiidiiidions huve tci tiint'it.v of oxioilcct laiidcuiitt 
'‘amviH. lo C'Oci'v (.um', ccmi!it.'tiliun rv;),'-' u ry hrii- 
Bosxibi.v Jhf Lcfn('.si conjjn'tiiiim wa.'i in ciiJ-c oS 
one FeiiowHiiji tor idi.\.Cics. in tin,' rnivo-ixily nt 
Munich. .Thc-je mcic sf.jt.c .-ovciiUcn aiitmutticiis 
from dislinpuishcd indiau gnuluatcs tniust ot llicu! 
had deiiai'es of IM. ^cA for this cfjvcted ojtjiortmuly. 
Tbcreloro we wnAii trs cntxJia.-.jy.i’- Bic lact. l):ui 
iiyaoy oi iho nr.i'liuinjK wim did not, roccue 
.shncnchs arc lu nu way nii'cibr iii aca'b'tiik' 
•ic.ations it) the uiccissiul ujjO'-.. \Vc Mere! vu'V 
iniK'ii that wi did wu iuuc outre .«ts}«-niU ur (iur 
di.viKii-al to oiler to a latire; nniiiher of wurtliy 
Iteti.'Ui .seholar.s 

Wo iuijio tiiai tho.s'f' aojtlirauis who wete oat 
hirliatate citonnh 10 .‘erdre slijteods will imt ii'H 
UlN'otoMifCd. \Ve_ tiioeeici;,’ ^vi^h lltlll at leoj-d MIlliQ 
of till; heist ylualified ;t[ir'h‘ea!itK wiil ftiiil oonu'- 
ininorfiuiit.y ill Sotni'c io carry uu higher .''Uidies uv 
Cu'nnaii iiiiivor:->iti''s, (iivougii the Oitniioil of hidiiut 
pdocauciial moi ciillur.i! oi ihi'oUHh 

the trenerosity uf Iniiianx interc.sted in ttic 

wciliHO of thii i/eotilc‘, _ There arc aheady a few 
Imliatr sHiuiars in Borliu and liimich, wiio arc 
suinini'ted by liic Governments of IMyi-orc, Harodii 
ana Ilj’-dmiiait Hhifes. We sint-eroly \vi.s}i lliat the 
numer of distingnibicd Indian peUolars m (icriutm 
universdicfi will increiuso ovazy yeav; uad ttus \vi)l 
aid the eau.so of promotion of enhiirn' eo-openition 
and friendly maderstandicg between the great 
peoples of India and Oerniany. 


r 
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Cawnpore Riots 

The Cawnpnre riots are now definitely 
lelegated to the past. The Inqnii'y Commission 
has delivered its report, tlie Coveriior-in- 
Council o[ the U. P Covernment has passed 
a resolution, The liCau-istrate in-cliargo, Mr. 
Hale, has been replaced and f^Lren fifteen 
months’ leave to go “Home” and recondition 
himself, tile European superior oilioers of 
the Police Inve iieen exonerated, the titled 
Indian next-in-coramand of the Police mildly 
admonished, the })}oralf' of the Police praised 
to the skies, and _ lastly, the (J-overnor'in- 
Connell has taken this golden opportunity to 
trouneo roundly that hpie tioirfl of the “Htoel 
Fiarae’' cadre, the Congrcaa ' And everyone 
IS happy — excepting the iioor sufferers and 
tlioir sympathizers. 

‘Remember Cawnpore” has become a 
slogan with all tlic reactionaries and anti- 
pi ogross campaigners of Britain. Hir John 
Sunoti coined this happy catchword with 
reference to the granting of Helf-governmeut 
fo India and the wide-awake Ravioms of India 
luvo cliantcd it in chorus. The Daily Mail 
with its characteristic veracity ha.s reqjtioJ 
its two million (or is it three ? ) readers 
with the very jialatable news that Mahatma 
0 mdln was tlic parly responsible lor the murder 
of the five hundred killed during the riots ' 

It IS true that the findings of the 
Comm issioa— free as tliat body was from 
Nationalist taint — goes directly agamst this 
wonderful flood of British truth and candour, 
but does that really matter ^ 

The only discord in the harmony lies in tho 
attempt of the Goyernor-iu-Couneil to shoulder 
put of the blame for tho genesis of the riots 
The tiovernraent Resolution says that the 
leniency shown to tho Civil Disobedionce 
exmpaignors is one of the main causes of 
tho riots We hasten to exonerate the 
(tovernor-ia-Couucil of any Maine. Wo at 
loist have not been aliln to find the least 
trace of any laxness or lenioncy in the 
methods adopted in his province for the 
putting down of the Civil Disobedience 
movement 

On the whole the Report of the Cawnpore 
Riots Inquiry Goramission shows some degree 
ot advance in comparison with the reports 
of previous Commissions of this nature. 
Vague and inconclusive as its findings 
are, there is no deliberate attempt at white- 
washing. But, all the same, many salient 
facts have been ignored and althoug'’ there 


B no condou n(^ there s tt total nb.scncc 
of a straightforward indictment of the 
dereliction of duty by tiie officials in charge 
Even the summing up of evidence as 
presented by the report — leaving aside the 
actual bulk of evidence — would have amply 
justified a strong and vehement condemnation 
by any court where real justice is dispensed, 
whereas all that we find in tho report is a 
half-hearted attempt at excusing the most 
flagrant neglect of duty— to put the most 
charitable aspect on tlie matter — on the score 
of chance, lack of foresight and inexperience 
Tt seems as if the bulk and nature of 
the evidence was too Urge for the cloak of 
“Prestige” to cover it. And so we are permitted 
to have glimpses of the real truth. Tho 
everlasting faith of officialdom in “Rrostige” is 
famous by nowq but it is about lime they 
realized that this article, far from being a 
fairy cloak of invisibility, is fast becoming 
a foul garment the stench of which would 
render tho -wearer uuclean if ho dues uot 
Ctist it off iu time. 

During the riots we were told by the 
high officials m charge at the Central seat of 
tfovoraraent, that the Police and the Executno 
were doing all that was possible to 
stop the riots • Hardly had tho riots 
subsided before Sir George Lambert, the 
acting Governor, broke ont in a paeau of 
praise for the district authorities and for the 
excellent measures they had adopted foi 
dealing with the highly dangerous situation 
The report of the Gomniission has exposed 
it clearly and without the least possibility of 
doubt how far those declarations ware away 
from facts What have these gentlemen to say- 
now?— “Prestige” no doubt' 


The Genesis of the Riots 

The Commission on the evidence before 
it has declared that the Congress eiiunot be 
blamed, directly or indirectly, for the 
riots. Indeed it goes so far as to acknow- 
ledge that tlie riots went directly against the 
interests of that body. The Commission 
propounds a theory of “spontaneous 
combustion’’ due to the gradual increase of 
tension between the communities. The 
Govern or-in-Coun oil of IT. P. has gone 
beyond the findings of the Commission and 
has fastened the -whole blame on the Civil 
Disobedience movement as being the root 
cause But neither the Commission nor the 
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(jovf'rnment ‘Resolatioa produces any dij’nct 
evideuce ns to m ■\vbat precise ^^■aT tl'.t* Civil 
Disobedience movement caused tins trouble. 
'Rie CivUBisobedienee campaign was comlncted 
oa the same lines all over India, tliousand.s of 
prominent Moslems took an active ^larfc in it. 
and innumerable jiloslcins were in active or 
passive sympatliy with it Thei'o are other 
cities 111 the United rrovinces with a large 
Moslem population where tho Civil Ibs- 
obedience movement was vigorously conducted, 
Cawnpore is the only city iu winch riots 
took place and yet the Civil Disobedience 
movement is to be held responsible ! 

The Commission mentions the Tanzeem-- 
an anii“Congress body — in a cursory wav. It 
says “One remarkable thing is that so far as 
we could ascertain, no leading Moslems 
belonged at any tune to the Tanzeem, But 
the Oommission feel that the Tanzeeni had its 
effect in stiffening the determination of the 
Moslems and that ih iiiiporfoucr <‘onnol he 
vfpmrr'f.’' ■'= The Ctovernor-iu-Oouncil fias ignored 
it altogether and there is no mention of this 
bodv ui the Kesolutiou. 

When we turn to actual evidence we tind 
that respectable witnossea have deposed that 
the Tanzoom, fhougli a religious body in 
name, became more and more political and 
communal in nature progressively. Ijiirgo 
bodies of men were oxgauized, who -used to 
march through the streets armed with 
dangeroxts weapons, and their attitude 
became rapidly truculent and offensive. But 
although warnings were given both to the 
Moslem leaders and the authorities, no steps 
were taken. Indeed, from the deposition of 
Mr. Hoon, a Barrister of Cawnpore, we 
find that his remonstrances to his Moslem 
friends were in vain. Only when that body 
came out in its true colours, those leading 
Moslems who were only too eager to back it 
in the beginning were equally eager to 
dissociate themselves from it, 

Tacit support from leading Moslems is 
amply indicated iu the evidence. Outmders 
like Maulana Sliaukat Ali were also luentioned 
as having encouraged the movement. But 
the most outstanding feature of this affair 
was the apathy of the authorities towards 
the bellicose attitude of this movement. 
Considering the time and period, and 
contrasting this benevolent attitude with the 
handling of the Mationalist and Congress 
organizations by the authorities, one ig almost 

* Italics ours. 


fiirml lo the Cniudu'^imi that ti.i' Tanzoi'm 
at (‘awtipctru had the tacit apiiriwal uf the 
local cUitlmritie'^. 

U Is w'dl I'luuvn that tuc ('ougrcfis 
was strain ing every nerve to ining tlie^two 
principa! crunnuuutms togetiif.r during the 
Civil iiisobedience movonimst and itefnio if 
Barthor the Covernment itsejf admits that 
Daw and CrdiW was tirmlv esiaidished, by liroi 
handling of the Civil Ibsobadienw mevumont 
prior to tiie [lolhi ihict, that is about a 
month before rim riots. This emipied witii 
the Commission's own statement, “W'e do 
not attach much impartanco tif this in itself 
as a causC iif the outbreak. Its effect m 
Gawnpore was lU'obahly mdirect," is 
enough to condoinii; )ho Cavern meat's 
fixing the blame on the (iivil Disohediemoc 
movi'mont as irrational .and I'ercod. 

So it is evident fliat the origin and Die 
fostering of the oommumit tension came 
from some otlier source than those indieahd 
by the Cotumis.sion or ilie tioveriutr-iii- 
Gouueil. 

The Immediate Causes of the Outtireak 

The Commission’s ropiirt lives on Die 
enforciituent of tlie ilartal following IJliaKit 
BinglTs execution as heing Um immodi.ife 
cause of tho outbreak. Much play tins tietu 
given to the allegutious of the “tyrnsiuy of 
the Congress” made, by a singlV witness 
who did not produce any testimony m 
support of his statements. 

It is also stated ttmt the enforcement 
of the Hartal by the Vanar Hena started 
the preliminary fracas. The Congress 
has vehemently denied that tho Hartal was 
enforced any whore and tlmro is tm direct 
evidence to refute tho Ourigresa statmuent 
Indeed the methods adoptial iiy the Congress 
in these ITurbds «// orer h/d//f give ovir- 
w'holming .suppoit in favour of the Coiign“^s 

In short there is no rvideneo adduced m 
favour of tim "eiiforoomoiit of Hartal” theuiy 
of the origiu of the riots, ludeed, wince 
Hartal was observed all over India, and 
nothing untoward hupptmed elsewhcro in 
spite of the Tifoslems giving very sennty 
support in many place?, and since tlieie 
were no complaints about enforcement 
of Hartal~if there had been any it 
would have been loudly proclaimed 
and summary action taken by the 
authorities — the Congress statement to 
the contrary seems to be proved. 
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Oq the ot xad tie Oo itnibS on ha.«i 
lot hesitated fro n siimnaardy rejecting the 
agent provocateur theory advanced by some 
witnesses, “as the evidence supporting the 
story was vague and meagre " There was 
some evidence at least, and until, if ever, the 
Congress inquiry report is publislied, we 
may not know the fall volume of that 

evidence. Tn any case one I'espectable 
witness and a non-Congress man, Rai Saheb 
Rupchaud Jain, Honorary Magistrate, banker 
and es-ehairmau of the District Board, 
clearly stated tnat he saw a man 

practically start the ft arm which led to the 
general outbreak. On enquiring he was 

informed from many quarters that this man 
was a C. L D head-constable in plain clothes 
The Commission has fixed upon the 

hartal as the primary cause of the riots, 
dtliougii there was no direct evidence to 
that effect. T'he circumstantial evidence, 
as admitted by the Commission, shows that 
the riuts were directly opposed to the 

interests of the organizers of the hartal 
h’urther, the evidence clearly shows that the 
local Congress Committee was the only 
body, official or non-official, that sincerely 
and strenuously tried to pacify the rioters 
md rescue the distressed, during the first 
three, the fiercest days of rioting. The 

President of that committee was seriously 
wounded and the Secretary, the late 
Mr Tidvarthi, lost his life in these endea- 
vours. All these facts, together with what 
we have written above, should be taken as 
clear and conclusive proof that the hartal 
had nothing to do with the riots, excepting 
perhaps to scree ris a pretext. Yet the 
Commission lays the blame on the hartal — 
although exonerating the organizers from 
culpability— cand the Government goes even 
beyond that and fixes the liability on the 
Civil Disobedience movement, without any 
leasou, logic or evidence m support of 
its conclusinna. Bat the agent provocatem 
theory is dismissed summarily. That the 
evidence given before the Commission in 
support of the agent provocateur theory was 
vague and meagre can well be believed by us, 
for the following reasons. First, because the 
local Congress people refused to give evi- 
dence, for the reason that the Government 
officials did not give evidence before the 
non-official Congress Inquiry Committee, and 
therefore, the largest source of information and 
fearless evidence was left untapped, Secondly, 
because t le nferei ces from the agent 


p omcateii theoiy are sdffio enily daugeioii= 
to uake the aveia, e vitness extremely 
nervous and wary, which is not the ideal 
condition for the deposition of clear and 
strong evidence. All the same, in spite 

of the last mentioned handicap, some 
evidence, however vague and meagre, was 
given in suoport of that theory. 

Still, m all fairness, want of positive 
evidence must he treated as such. As 
regards circumstantial evidence, it may be 

argued that the practically unanimous 
evidence regarding the indifference and 
inactivity of the police during the most 

violent and dangerous period of the riots 

goes very far to support the a^ent pfO- 

rorateur tiieory. If there was an agent 

provocateur in reality, who came from 
the police, the natural inference would be 
that the interests ot the police lay in the 

riots attaining some magnitude. And that 
would explain in a way the otherwise 
strange neglect of duty by that body 
But, as we have said before, one cannot 
come to such a serious inference in the 
absence of stronger evidence. 

The only definite conclusion we can 

come to is that the real origin of this 
tragic affair has not yet been correetly 
indicated 

The Riots 

As far as can be judged from the tangled 
mass of evidence, the disturbances started 
with an outburst of anti-Government feeling 
at the execution of Bhagat Singh. Then 

followed an incident which changed the 
entire aspect of the affair. A small band of 
street urchins followed a supposed police 
spy in plain clothes, howling and jeering at 
him This man raised an outcry that he was 
being assailed by Hiadus. An armed band 
of Moslems rushed out to help him and 
started a fracas with the Hindus of that 
neighbourhood. Soon after, a Hindu temple 
was burnt and demolished and a general 
attack was started ou Hindu property. In 
the meanwhile, Hindus started reprisals, 
during which they also demolished a mosque 
The Congress leaders were out and were 
trying to pacify the rioters. A runaour 
spread that Mr. Jog, the President, bad been 
killed (he was really wounded seriously) 
The destruction of the temple and the 
mosque, coupled with this rumour, resulted 
in a violent explosion, followed by a general 
conflagration 
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The tragic and' sickening details of tlic 
terrible orgy of destruction, pillage and 
rarirder' that followed is siriliciently well- 
1 nown by no-w, and need not be repeated. 
According to the Commission about 
five hundred persons were killed. Other 
statements put it at a macli higher tigiiro 
There was onorraous destruction of property, 
many temples and mosques were deinohslied 
Murder, arson, loot and violence raged 
iui'iously all over tlie town. Cawnporo 
became a veritable inferno. 'I'he most 
violent phase was during tlio first tiiree days, 
the 24th, 25th and the 2(ith of iMarch. The 
fury of the riots then diminished but 
sporadic outbreaks eoiithmed till a long time 
after. 

The outcry against the conduct of the 
authorities m charge was insistent and 
general during the disturbances The 
Member m charge at the Central Co\ eminent 
stated that everything possible was being 
done from the very begiuiung to quell 
the riots. The Report of the Goumiissiou 
clearly say.s that hardly anything at all 
was done at 'that period. Diiectly the riots 
were over the acting Governor of U. P. 
praised the conduct of the police during 
the riots, Tiie report of the Commis- 
sion gives absolute and damning proof of the 
gross and almost universal neglect of duty 
by the same body. 

However, the statements made by the 
Member in' charge and the acting (Joveruor 
did not stop the persistent demand for an 
investigation into the conduct of the local 
authorities. By a strange chance, the local 
Europeans also joined with the others m the 
criticism of the officials and this last factor 
probably led to the formation and holding 
of an inquiry commission. 


The Ript and the Local Authorities 

The Magistrate’s activities should bo taken 
first as. according to ' the Commission, the 
part played by him is of first importance, he 
being in charge of the peace of the district. 

The Magistrate, Mr. Sale, um forewarned 
aboni the likelihood of an oidhreah and, 
according to the Report, in the initial disposi- 
tions he acted with, care and foresight. “But 
at the. critical stage. , . irhen hir presence was 
desirable vn the eityf he went ' away to write 
and'’ issue- a curfe'w order” says the Report. 

* itahea are oots. 


The use of the woul thriniiilr in place of 
impcrnlivv is cuvinu.v, as further an tht 
Commission declares that tim personal presence 
of the District M.igi.strntf uiidm ^ucli circum- 
stances is lory hiijiurtidit. 

The Magistrate kumv, aocurdiiig to tin 
Coinmissioii, that the tcmido and tiie nui.sque 
la Meston road, Mlncli stand facing each 
otiier, was thi‘ scone of ;i serious riot in 1P15 
and that Muslims and Hindus both have 
bitter memories connected with these shrines 
Ro, in.stead ul going awav, he .should 
have vcmainc'd there to prevent tiie reeumincc 
of similar trouble. The report stute.s : 

“Had iio taken nuick and deeisivo action uid 
Slathered si small force of polii'c ^\'hicll was availaiilo 
down the road and none slraiuUt to the temple, he 
would have ahuosl certainly liave bi'aton o1f' the 
attack and saved Hic feimde .... and in all 
prolialnlity . . - .the IHva/a nmsqno sind Hufi 
mo.S(iii(! too, . , .I'ie was no1 fur froiii tiio spot. It 
was no time for him to turn Uside and It'ave it’ 

Ifi-iur to these incidents, we learn from 
the report, lie h,ad gone with some Muslims 
to SCO the damage done to Hieir ,shops and 
the mosriuc in the Tlmtlir.u iiud Hhuuk 

quarter, IVliilo there, a largo mimhor oi 
Hindus ran to him saying tlsat an attack was 
goiug^oii in Rarrafa. The Magistrate, insit ad 
of goimj nn'llt thru/, as he hail dune irilh f/a 
MasHin.s\ iurnod hath and went nwmi. lii 
going he did not go In/ the di/ref roiili 
(krough Meston Road, in which the iirst temple 
burnt stood, but irent through some hyv-lnne\ 
aud thus back to his ear. He could liot tell 
the Commission exactly why he did this, hut 
he thought it was because he was told 
brickb,ats were tlyiug about in Meston Road 
It was then about 4 e.u on the 24th of 
March. 

The report says that the Jlcston Road 
temple wa.s attacked and set on fire at this 
time and it was about tlii.s time (in reality a. 
little while after) that the Chuuk mosque 
was attacked and set on fire, as wa.s probably 
the Sarrafa mosque. “Word was brought 
almost at once by a Deputy Magistrate of the 
firing of the Meston Road teraplo. This ntis 
n grave silualionR 

How did the Magistrate deal with the “grave 
situation”? He “turned aside” aud loft the 
spot^to write a curfew order which, as every 
sensible person knows, is worthless while 
active and unchecked rioting is going on. 

■We have seen how in the Commission’s 
opinion the Magistrate could have saved 
the Meston Road temple and mosque by 
taking personal nd d rect action and he 
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1 ingelf 1 as toid the Comta ss on that I a 
tfe hi i j of U ie t sJ ! ic^ tint ca s I 
that sucldf'n fury of paat^ion which swept the 
not out ot control and carried it with 
unprecedented speed all over the city. 

The Magistrate was fore warned and had 
all arrangements ready before the 23rd 
of March. On the 24th he had early notice 
of trouble, which made him, send out two 
esperienced Indian Deputy Magistrates to 
investigate and report. They found rioting 
going on and took action energetically to 
stop it and telephoned the Magistrate 
to come in person as the situation was 
serious. On his arrival he held a consultation 
near the Maulganj cross-roads. Before 
the consultation was over, news came about 
noting having broken out again at Maul- 
gani. The Superintendent of Police and 
the Kotwal left for the place The Magistrate 
did not go there. He went instead with 
some Muslims to inspect the damage done 
to their shops. 'When Hindus came in 
their turn and brought news about netive 
notkng ho did not go with them. In spite 
of all his experience and his admitted 
knowledge about the history of the temple 
and the mosque on Meston Road he took 
no active steps to prevent the conflagration 
from becoming general He did not go that 
day anywhere where active noting was 
going on emk tohen, he loa^ told that the 
noting had affected the }no-'>t dang&rous 
quarter in the town,' mutely the Meston 
Road temple and mo,sque. 

The Magistrate was an experienced man 
and must have known that trouble was 
brewing, but we do not find that he took 
any steps to forestall it in the pre-riot 
period. 

In all these lapses the Commission and 
the Government has only seen failure of 
indgraent and slowness of perception. He 
has accordingly been given fifteen months 
leave to go home. It has been stated 
that immediately after his unfortunate errors 
the riots assumed such proportions that the 
forces at his disposal were inadequate 
to deal with it. This excuse wo find hard 
to belive, since we find in the statement 
of the Officer m Command of the troops 
at Cawnpore that there were “110 armoure 
carmen, 597 infantry soldiers and 145 men 
from the battery” m tho barracks, of which 
80 291 and 45 respectively were available 
to the Magistrate. As the mob had hardly 
any liro-arms the armoured cars alemc 


cm 1 1 } toppei ti lof y e ?h to say 
oth ng about the other troops the a med 
police and the police sowars. 

The Indian Deputy Magistrate: seems, to 
have acted eneigetically, strenously and m 
some imstances with great courage and 
initiative, as m the case of Pandit Kameswar 
Dayal But tlioy were badly let down by 
police neglect, and the want of direct action 
from the superior officers. 


The Police 


There is not sufficient space m these 
columns to discuss in full the responsibility 
of the police forces for_ the virulence, 
duration and spread of the riots. Wo shall 
only attempt a short summary , 

The report of the Commission says . 

“Every cla,ss of witnes.s _ liefore us, who gave 
expression otiierwiso to widely diflorent points 
ot view^ agrosd m this one aspocl_ that tbs poiics 
displayed iiLdifferenoe and maetivit,y in doling 
with, the various incidents in the riot, ihfse 
witnesses iudiide European , husimsf mm 
Moslems and Hindus of all shades of oinmoa 
Mihtanj officers, the secretary of the L'ppsr India 
Chamber of Commerce, representatives of Indian 
Christian communities and even nidtun oificialb 
I Italics ours) 


The Report gives some cases m support of 
the remark, "“there is no doubt m ■ our 
minds that during the first three days the 
police did not show that activity in the 
discharge of their duties which was expected 
of them." We know how crucial was the 
position at the beginning and how terrible 
was the conflagration during i!io‘^e very three 
flay!'. The instances given m the report 
and others taken from the evidence given 
before the Commission would show how 
unjustifiably mild were the above remarks 
of the Commission, The incidents referred to 
are the following:— 


At Paviiiat the trouble shn'lcd on the afternoon 
ot the 25tli TJiere is a police Cliauki there and m 
addition to this at f> P1\L. that dayman armed guaid 
was also posted. During the night ot the 25tlL 
there were inurders, arson and looting going on 
and by noon of the 26rh about 19 persons were 
murdered, a number of houses looted' and set on 
tire. All this happened not very fartrooi whore the 
police force was posted. .They appear to have paid 
no attention to these crimes, , , , , 

At Gwaltoh, Mr. Ryan tells us how he found on 
the morning of the 26th the whole bai.ar on fue 
and saw huge crowds armed with sit sorts ot 
weapons ready. for a fight. A police armed guai-d 
was there imt it was not making any attempt to 
interfere. Mr. Ryan got between the two crowds 
and stopped them from coming to blows. H 
asked' lie guard what they were -supposed, tot 
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doing aad tliey said that they had come trom 
IjnokQow the day before and had Jiecn left there 
Mnthout any definite orders. 

At Sadar Basiar, on the morning of t!ic 26th 
ihere were two armed police picketB on guard 
and yet eight people were liutchered, a honse 
looted and set on tire , at least one of these pickets 
was not very far from the place ot occurrence. 
Thes'- must have been aware that this was going 
on as large gangs were engaged in committing 
these crime's in. a leisurely manner. 

In Sabzinaandi, on the morning of the 2(>th a 
number of murders were committed and Mr. Islam 
Nabi Hhans Deputy Magistrate, has told u's tliat 
tiom the place ot occurrence a police armed guard 
which he had posted the day before and which 
was still there, was only at a distance of about u 
hundred paces. 

In Patapur, there is a police outpost and m 
addition to this there was also a police picket, 
and yet the Juma Musjid and the temple ot 
Annaniirna Devi were attacked and set on hre- 

A number of witnesses have cited instances 
M serious _ eriines being committed _ within view 
of the police without their active interest heinn 
aroused. 

Besides the above cases there is a huge mass 
of evidence much more to the same effect 
Wo shall give just a few more to show 
the irrefutable nature of tlie accusations 
against the police 

Dt Col, MacCulIam, Captain MacCartney- 
Filgate, Lt. Lucky Ewing, Major Jjowe and 
Major Neely, all in their evidence spoke 
of the utter indifference of the police to 
murder, arson and loot committed in their 
presence. 

Mr. Gavin Jones saw a Moslem shop 
burning and a man “laid out” A policeman 
armed with a rifle was standing by, doing 
nothing, Mr Gavin Jones got angry and 
asked him why be was doing nothing. 
He did not reply, but quietly walked 
towards another policeman near by. According 
to this witness this job must have taken 
at least half an hour, while a few shots 
would have driven the miscreants away. 
Mr Gavin Jones raentoned this incident not 
as a solitary instance hnf to sho>r the 
meittahty of the police. 

The Deputy Magistrates deputed to restore 
order gave manysuhh instances. Further they 
stated that they could get no police help 
when they wanted to take the initiative. 
Pandit Rameswar Dayal (one of the Deputj^ 
Magistrates) gave several such instances 
where arson and loot went on in the 
presence of the police In one such incident 
the police stood up after be had remon- 
strated With them. Directly they stood up 
the miscreants fled. Another Deputy 
Magistrate, Mr Mam Nab' Khan said that on 


every occasion they !i:id asked for a poitcp 
escort they wero ”reins(*d on some excuse 
or other” 

The report of tiie Ii5<|uiry (''omission 
makes a delinite stateinont that the Watch 
and Ward department of tlu> Police totally 
gave up working and not content with it 
brought false news in to the bargain 

Even the Divisional Commissioner oi 
Allahabad wiio .irrived at Oawnpore on the 
26th, admitted that lu' found the Police 
“slack,'' Bni the V. 1 (t. of Police, ISh 
Bell found uo ulackne.'o^ on fhetr pa7i ! 

It is needless to give any further instances 
AYhat the police could have done was shown 
in sharp contrast by Deputy-Sup td. of police, 
Onkar Singh, who on lieing sent to stop 
the riot in the Risamaii quarter, by vigormis 
and firm action dispelled the rioters, (ffederl 
fifty nri'e.oiK and totally quelled the distui- 
bances. In the vest of Cawnpore the arrests 
during the first three (and the most violent) 
days of not toere onlij cigh! in nvoibe) 
And to cap all tins we have the definite state- 
raent of a Deputy Alagistrate, .Mr Ananda 
Swarup, that he hud arrested two Moslems led- 
handed in the act of throwing brick-bats 
at a temple, and that the Kottenl had released 
them without bail the same evening. 

The Government lias totally exoneratiul tlu 
superior ( British) oftieers of police, admonished 
the above mentioned KofivaJ, Khan Dahadui 
Saiyid Ghulam Hassain, for not disjilaying 
“leadership,” promised an enquiry about the 
conduct of the lower rank and file, and wound 
up the proceedings with high praise for tlu 
police of U. P. and their unimpaired 
morale ! 

The Magistrate failed miseivably in tlu 
safe-guarding of his charge. It does not 
matter whether the failuro wns duo to 
aberration or ,any other eatme since that did 
not lo.sH0n the gravity of the con.sequonees 

The Police as a Imdy wore guilty oi 
criminal neghuit of dutv. there can be no 
othei logical and just deduction from tlu' 
unanimous and the vast mass of evidence 
Farther comments are useless as things stand 

'We also repeat Sir John Simon’s slogan 
“Remember Oawnpore.” 

The Late Lamented Mr. Vidyarthi 

The Commission have given high praise 
to Mr. Ganesb Shanker Tidyarthi for hi® 
selfless devotion and the fearless manner 
in which he met h s death while ffnccortnng 
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the distressed. The Goveroor-in-Co^mcil has 
sjracefully associated liimself in the paying 
of this tribute. The U. P. Kirana Sesfa 
fiaraiti and their Hony. Secretary Mr. Bhahin 
have also received just praise tor their 
reliei work under very trying circumstances. 
Deeply grieved as we are at the death of 
this very brave gentleman, treacheroaslv 
murdered by the very people whose co-religionists 
he was so gallautly and fearlessly rescuing, 
still our sorrow is leavened by the memory 
of the courageous devotion to' duty of that 
Great Soul and that of his co-workers. He 
has by his noble self-sacrific covered the 
cause of Akifti^r/ with glory and fully 
vindicated the claim of bis countrymen for 
fitness for self-determination. 


The Work of the Indian Sandhurst Committee 

By the time tins issue of Thr- Modern 
hVivcn reaches our readers, the Indian 
bandhursi Ooraraittee will have ilnished 
itv labours. But the goal of complete or 
even substantial Indianination will not be 
Inoiight any the nearer thereby In saying 
tbp. wc have in mind not so much that 
ideallv desirable condition in which India 
will be perfectly self-contained and self- 
lelmnt as regards defence, but the much 
more modest objective of the substitution of 
Indian commissioned officers for the 
British in the purely Indian portion of 
the armed forces under the (Tovernment of 
Jndia. Kven from this restricted point of 
view, the scheme prepared by the military 
authorities and placed before the Indian 
Sindhurst Committee is wholly unsatisfactory. 
Tn the notes of the last month we expressed 
the opinion that this scheme of Jndiauization 
was a very skilful attempt, on the part 
'if the Army authorities in India, to short- 
eiuniit the discussion of Indianization and 
confront us with ,a faii acKompU. All 
that has happened since has only served 
to confirm that impression 

This is not the place for a full-length 
analysis of the work and the decisions of 
the Indian Sandhurst Committee- That must 
ho postponed till its report is published. 
Meanwhile, all that we shall attempt to do 
is simply to suggest a few obvious criticisms. 

To take the question of nomination versnx 
competion first. The Committee has decided 
that only forty per cent, or twenty-four 
out of sixty cadets to be taken annually 
into the college ai‘e to be recruited by 


open competition, the rest being nominated 
To anyone familiar only with the practice m 
Great Britain. the United states and 
other civilized countries in the world, thif, 
may seem like putting a premium on 

intellectual incompetence. But the British 
have always held that India is' quite a 
peculiar country, to which the ordinary 
civilized standards do not apply. The Simon 
Oomraission, for example, stated “Broadly 
speaking, one may say that those races [m 
India] which furnish the best sepoys are 
emphatically not those which exhibit 
the greatest accomplishment ' of mind 
in an examination. The Indian 
intellectual has. as a rule, no personal 
longing for an army career ” And in 
waking this statement it was only uucriticallv 
echoing the ignorant or over-subtle military 
opinion of the day It is interesting to note 
how opinion in those matters remains 
constant through decades in India. The 
evils of recruiting officers of the Indian 
Army by open competition we eloquently 
dwelt upon by Lord Roberts more than forty 
years ago. “In India,” he wrote, “the least 
warlike races possess the highest intellectual 
capacities. The Gurkhas and Pathans, and 
to a less extent the Sikhs, are notorioush 
as averse to mental exertion as they are 
fond of manly sport— as apt to fight as they 
ai'e slow to learn. Once, make educahon 
file chief ciiterion of fitimsa to command, 
a>id- yon place the nioeit desimble candidate‘! 
at a duadvnntage pofinibly oi'eywhelmi'iig 
These counsels apparently still hold sway 
over the Army Headquarters in India. 

We cannot tell how our Panjabi 
fellow-countryaiPii relish these compliments 
to their brains For our own part we 
refuse to accept this libel on a whole 
section of the Indian population. The 
real objection of the military authorities 
to high educational qualification lies not in 
its deleterious effect on the fighting quality 
of the men, but somewhere else. During 
the debate on Indianization in the Council of 
State on February 25, 1931, Sardar Bahadur 
Shiv Dev Singh IJberoi cited the instance ot 
a young Panjabi, wbose father and grand- 
father had both been Risaldar-Majors in the 
Army, whoso family was intimately known 
to Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood himself 
but who happened to possess very good edu- 
cational qualifications, having taken a first m 
arts, whose name was not sent up for admission 
to Sandhurst. The fact of the matter seems 
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to he thut tho liidkn nnlitiU’y authorities, if 
they raust have Indians in the coromissionoti 
I’anks, would at least not have Indians who 
would have the capacity to pass the exami- 
nations for promotion or stafl coUosn exami- 
nations, but have only those wlio would took 
up to their British colleapriios and tell them m 
respectful whispers, as one Indian officer said 
to Lord Eoberts : "Sahih, _hnn> log Inraf m‘ 
hahiit tex hm, nmgar jnug kn Ixoi^^ihusf 
ymltin jante (Sahib, we can fight well, but 
we don’t understand strategy or tactics.) 

Another proposal of the Indian Sandhurst 
Coramittoe which is open to serious obioction 
IS the suggestion to abolish the Indian 
officers with Viceroy's commissions, in the 
torraations and units selected for Indianization. 
From the point of view of strict logic there 
IS perhaps not much to he said against the 
proposal. For this class of officer? is really 
an anomaly, being neither N. C. O’s nor full- 
fledged commissioned officers. But to 
adopt the British pattern of organization at 
the present stage in India would mean an 
enormous, if not a prohibitive increase in 
the ' cost of the army Besides, wo do not 
at all like tlie axguinont which inis been put 
forward in favour of the proposal. ^It i? said 
that the position of tlie Indian officers with 
King's Commissions would be intolerable 
if they had to get on with an officer with 
Viceroy’s Commission under them because 
tiie latter would not accept the leadership 
and superiority of young officers of his own 
race, particularly if they do not belong to 
one of the so-called martial races. This 
IS an e.\:tremely inischievous argument, 
and we believe we are quite lustified in 
saying that there are persons who are actively 
encouraging these discriminations and prejudice.?. 

Our third objection is in connection with 
the estimated cost of education in the 
mihtaiT college. Exclusive of certain items 
it will reach tJie sum ot Rs d,ti00, wliich is 
prohibitive for most middle-class families 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the proposals 
of theTadiaa Sandhurst Committee will not 
mean even the small but sound beginnings 
of the Indianization of the army. On tho 
contrary, they only seek to perpetuate the 
existing disabilities, injustices and invidious 
distinctions on which the Indian ^tate is 
based. The theory of the martial races of 
India, which forms the background of all 
these schemes and proposals, is historically 
false and untenable. Until that theory is done 
away with and the field of enlistment thrown 


upon to nil Indians witimut di^tiuctum of 
province or race, tiicra ss no hope for a 
national army for India 

“Civitized” Barbarity in Burma 

'Ihe reader mii.st liavc soon a picture in 
some newsjiapers of sixteen liuman heads 
sc^verod froni trunks, aiTanfjeti ou i\ 
tabic They me heads of Burnic.so rehe’is, 
who fell in an oiicountcf with the British 
Government forces in Fromc district, Burma 
People thought and said they worn displayed 
at the military headquarters at I^rome lor 
the purpose of .striking terror into the 
hearts of those who might be rebelhously 
inclined. So a (kvcrnmciit fommini/gnf' 
was issued giving the (Jovcriinionts reasons 
for this act. It Was said therein that as the 
dead bodies could not he conveyed to the 
military headquarters and as the dead rebels 
roguired to bo identified, their heads were 
cutoff and cavvied there. Puit 'vhy could 
not the dead ho<Ho? be c.irricd a distance ot 
oTiiy four nulf'rtV military luHUuiutirter^ 
at Promo near by, to which they were carried 
are certainly equipped with conveyances tor 
Ihc sick and wounded and for carrying 
provisions, nuuiitions and tiic like. ^■’Otud 
not some of these vehicles ^ be used foi 
carrying the dead bodies of the rebels ■' 
Failing any such vehicle — a very unlikely 
contingency, could not tho dead bodies 
be photographed on tho spot ? Tho _wai' 
lies ngiimst the Germans during the (irtat 
"War were thought to have beaten ^ previous 
records of inventive genius in that line. But 
we do not remeiubor the Germans to hav e 
been accused of sucii a barharons atrocity 
as cutting off the licads of dead cneiuies 
The vory fact that the Govern mout romnig/if'- 
qttr states that directions iiavo been given to 
prevent the ropotitioii of such au act, shows 
that oven Hir Charles Inhes's Government 
has got at least an lulcling of the enormity oi 
till? sacrilogooiis and mean act. When this 
deed is added to that Govornor’s previous 
record, "it is clear that he has fully earned 
more than a recall. 

1 

Protraction of Military Operations in .Burma 

Sufficient data are not available to- enable 
us to judge whether the grievances of the 
Bui'tuans were such as to goad them into 
rebellion, Biit apart from the question of 
the preferability, from the ethical and spiritual 
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pomts of view, of adopting violent or non- 
violent means by way of remedy, it must 
be said that the Burmese insiu’geuts were 
unwise in taking the steps they have done. 
Because, for a numerically small and un- 
organized nation like them, unprovided with 
up-to-date weapons and appliances of warfare, 
there could be no chance, humanly speaking, 
ot their prevailing against the powerful 
Hutish Ooverumeut 

This is a reason why, from the very 
beginning of the rebellion. Government 
should have adopted conciliatory measures 
For nobody could have thought that Govern- 
ment souglit peace because of its want of 
ability to crush the rebellion. But as it wanted 
to crush tlie rebels by force, it should have 
done it expeditiously, as it certainly 'had the 
power to do. The unnecessary protraction 
ot military operations is attended with many 
evils. One 'is the economic injury that it 
lullicts on the country on account of the 
inevitable plunder, burning, etc, and on 
account of the suspension or postponeutent 
of agricultural and other industrial operations.' 
Another evil is the prolongation of racial 
bitterness aroused by such inilitai'y e.xpedi- 
fcions This can be understood from the 
example of the Moplah rebellion, That was 
I comparatively petty affair which could 
liave been disposed of very quickly. But it 
uas allowed to iiiigor for months, with the 
result that the mutual hatred of Hindus and 
Muslims was roused to the utmost. In - the 
case of the Burmese it is clear from the 
leaflets originally broadcast by the rebels 
that they thought that it was only the 
Biitishers who were their enemies. But the 
employment of the Indian troops against them 
and other circumstaiices have enabled the 
enemies of the Indians in Burma 'to create an 
impression among even non-combatant 
Burinans that the Indians are their greatest 
enemies. Tins 'impression is being taken 
advantage uf by those Britishers and Burmese 
who want the separation of Burma from 
India. 

Position Of indians in Burma 

Diplomatic Britishers who want* a thing 
to be done, adopt, long ahead, many direct 
and indirect means with that object in view. 
Sir Charles Innes is the protagonist of tfao 
Burma separation plot. Ho wonder, then, 
that he made that famous convoca- 
tion speech n wh ch the Indians and the 
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Uhinese were painted as tlie worst exploiters 
ot Burma, though this was not the 
exact language used, In tiieir zeal to 
bring about the separation of Burma from 
India and to win .support for it, some 
(i overament officials have in their public 
utterances used expressions, liable to be 
interpreted as signifying that Indians were 
the only cause oi the economic backwardnpse 
of the Burmans. The use of such expressions 
has resulted in creating acute anti-Indian 
feeling among the Burmans. The idea has 
caught on. In Englisli and Burmese, in 
dogcerel verse and prose, in newspapers and 
leaflets, and in the cinema, Indians are being 
vilified practically without let or hindrance 
by some Burmese. We have seen some of 
the stuff in English. 

Violence had begun to be used against 
the Chinese. But they have a government ol 
their own, A plain hint from that government 
has set matters right. 

As regards the Indians, according to one 
account placed at our disposal, in addition 
to the many murdered, “since the 7th March 
up to the 6th -June last, 21000 Ohittagonians 
21600 Tannlums, and 47000 Oriahs and 
Telugus have fled from the province of 
Burma. These 89600 people are the cultivators 
and labourers from the districts. Besides, 
thousands of Hindustani labourers fled from 
the Province by Calcutta steamers. Their 
numbers cannot be correctly estimated. 
Their huts, houses and haystacks were 
burnt, property looted, and cattle sold for 
a, paltry sum of Rs. 2 to Ks. 5. Every day 
hundreds arrive in Rangoon to catch tne 
earliest steamers possible.” And yet all 
unprejudiced persons of all races and creeds 
residing in Burma must admit that Burma 
cannot do without Indian workers of various 
kinds. 

The present anfa-Indian feeling and anti- 
Indian outrages in Burma had their breeding 
ground in the not distant past. The Indians 
in Burma are peaceful and law-abiding people 
and had been living on friendly terms with 
the Burmans for decades past, contributing 
to the economic prosperity of Burma by 
tbeir labours. But laws, such as the 
Expulsion of Hon-Burman Ofleuders Act or 
the Sea Passenger Tax Bill, created the 
feeling that Indian,? were undesirable aliens. 
Whatever may happen in the future, Burma 
at present is (and has been) a province of 
the Indian Empire For one proTinct to 
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legislate against the people cii other Provmeei^ 
IS a pernicious principle. 

The calaniitons consequences of oilicial 
utterances and of the general trend of 
CVovei’ninent policy, which is believed to be 
due to anti-Indian tendencies, were clearly 
perceptible in the Telugu riots which hrobe 
out in Rangoon in May last year It was 
then perhaps for the first time that ludians 
realised that they could hardly rely upon 
the aatliorities responsible for the preserva- 
tion of law and order for the protection 
of their life and property. Tlie manner in 
•which the Indians were treated, the attitude 
of the police, the failure of Goyernment to 
protect Indian life and property, the principle 
on which the settlement of the dock strike 
was based and the events that followed have, 
rightly or wrongly, given rise to a feeling 
of aucertainty among the ludian coinmnuitv 
as regards their general safety in Burma 
The fact that not even a single person 
arrested for raurders of and inurderoua 
attacks on Indians during the riots, in which, 
even according to the Report of the Rangoon 
Riots Enquiry Oomimttce, over 100 [ndians 
were rourdeted and over 700 woundtHl, 
justifies such a feeling. 

The terrible nuiuifestatiou ot auti-lndian 
feeling ought not to have been allowed 
to develop unchecked. The Government 
of Burma, in their Press Communique, 
dated the 10th May 1931, have expressed 
the view that this movement is largely, 
if not_ entirely, economic in character 
While it is possible that ecouomic depression 
has contributed to making the movement 
more aggressive, the view cannot be accepted 
that it is largely, if not entirely, economic 
in character. The whole world has been 
suffering for some time past from the effects 
of economic depression, but nowhere else has 
this led to riots, bloodshed and plunder ou 
the part of one section of the population 
against another ; nor could it be considered 
as justifying lawlessness. All other provinces 
of India have been suffering no less acutely 
than Burma from economic depression, but 
in no province do we find such astounding 
defiance of law There is appreciable mingling 
of different provincial populations in every 
province, but we do not find any instances 
of violent and sanguinary hostility ou the part 
of the indigenous population against the 
peacefully settled people of other provinces. 
The economic factor can, therefore, he easily 
set aside as a cause of the anti-Indfan feeling 


or at least a.-^ its j net, iff cation. Indiaus iti 
Burma have the samf; cSnim fiu' protection 
upon the flovornmont a.s the indigenous 
races, !t is a supreme duty of the 
Ooverument which it should not shirk The 
relations between the people of tiiis province 
and other [irovinces .settled licrc have been 
until lately of the utnio.st cordiality. It only 
requires iinjiartial investigation to determine, 
what ioflueuce.s have iioon at work to cliango 
this mutunl friendliness into enmity. The 
movement does not appear to lie spontaneous, 
l)Ut to have been persistently promoted 
daring the last fen yoara hy several agencies. 

Bo far a.s we arc aivare, in no other 
province of India have the census authorities 
required the people to state during the 
recent census whetlier tiiey were temporary 
or periuaneut residents of tiio province. But 
in Burma Indians were require.d to make 
such u statement without due previous mti- 
inatum and witlmut being iclorm&d by what 
tests or qiiahticatums a man vvas to decider 
whether he was a permanent oi a temporary 
resident. 

Tho.so who knovv tlm details are not at 
all convineed that the authuritie.s in Buraui 
grappled with tiic situation created by the 
unti-Indian outrages m a .satisfactory mminoi 
from the start Wo are informed tliat Im 
about throe woek.s after the trouble liad 
commenced m the Pegu mid Toungoo districts, 
no official information about the miti-rndian 
outrages was given to the public. Nay more, 
it appears that for some time even the looa! 
Government was completely ignorant of thi 
state of things in those districts. 

Women’s Education in Bengal 

The deinaod for collegiate? aud university 
education for women has increased, with the 
result that several men's colleges have made 
arrangements for admitting women .students 
And the Calcutta IJnivei’sity also admits women 
students _ to the post-graduate classes. At 
such a time Bothune College (for womc.nl 
could bave_ got a satisfactory aecesion of 
students by improving its accommodation. We 
are not, of course, iu favour of overcrowded 
classes. We refer to the fact that, though 
for several decades we have been hearing 
of proposed improvements in that College, 
practically little has been done. This 
womau’s college, the only Uoveruineat College 
for women affiliated to the Calcutta 
university- wUl compare unfavourably 
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’V t ovory otie fxjv'eaait G lleg'. for 
yo lea <a praviuce as regards class 
rooms, eomnjo)! rooms, professors' rooms, 
iiosMs, etc The raissio marry ooHeges for 
men are also coit-iialy better in these respects. 
And ?onie of the private unaided colleges for 
men are also hotter. 

Perhaps at present Governmeat wodU 
say, edacation being a transferred subject, 
the Sluiister ia _ cliarge of edueatioa mast 
bo Jjeld respoasifale. That may be teeltutcaUy 
h-nc, and for recent years. But what had 
the Go^' eminent been doing before this 
so-called transfer of power in soiiie depart- 
ments ? 

Oar M. L. C.'s are also much to blAine. 
They do not tate any interest ia the higher 
edaeatioa ^ ol women. Perlixps to excuse 
tlieir indiifereaoe, some of them would trot oat 
the theory that the kiad of educatioa which 
may be good for moa is not good for 
women. Lot ns assume that that is 
iio* JSveii thoa the questiou would remain, 
what these arbiters of tlie destiny of the 
province hare done to promote what may 
ho the right kiud of education for women 
iu their opiaion. Perhaps the truth is that, 
in their opinion, uo-educatiou is the right 
kind of education for women. 


Calcutta Honours Prof. C. V, tfaman 

Last month the CaicufU Corporatioa 
presented a suitably worded address to the 
eminent scientist Professor Sir Chandrasekhar 
Teakata Haman. la the course of his 
reply to the address, he spoke of Calcutta 
as being the iatellectnal centre not only of 
India but of the whole of Asia, and referred 
to the intoJIectaal atmosphere of this city as 
its ciuef attraction for him. As we are 
citizens of Calcutta ourselves, wo mast leave 
it to others to judge of its cultural position 
among cities. Prof, Eaman expressed !us 
gratitude to the late Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar 
for having founded the Indian Associatiou 
for the Cultivation of Scieuee, which 
provided h/ni with a laboratory for 
scientifiG researcli before he had becomo 
X’abfc Professor of Physics ia the Calcutta 
University. It was in fact his work 
in _ that laboratory which attracted the 
notice of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who 
selected him to fill the Falit chair. To Sir 
Asutosh also, therefore, he paid a tribute of 
gratitude. 


Tbs Practicahility of Retaliafioa— "A Safe-guard 
and a Panacea ' 

Admmc writes ; 

TMusUois ramt roinaia fertii'ied with tlio con- 
viction th'it the treatiuons, meted out to them bv 
the Hindu mporitie^ shall not ha worse than what 
the iiitidu iniaoniies would evoect to rooeivu m 
the proyiaces wluio the Muslims aro in a 
mijonty,” said D.-. Aasari ia couris of ins presi- 
dential addre,ss at tlio Bsaj-il HationaUat ilaslun 
Confercaco aD Furidivu’, 

Once this proposition is efeariy understood, he 
said, ail I'ccnniiaatioas. ail scrambles for loAvea 
and fislies, for offices and seats in the legislatures 
would disappear and give place to a nnuiy 
coiifklesce and a spirit of heaithy compeution, 
whioii would ultimately change the entire oiirlooic 
in so far as mter-coiumunal relations in India aro 
concerned. 

It is to be regretted that a man of Dr. 
Ansan's high position in the piifeic life of 
India should hold tbo opinion that JLiislim.s 
can o.vpect just treatment ia Hindn-nmjority 
provinces only if the Hindus there know that, 
if they ill-treat the Muslims there. Hindus la 
Muslim-majonty provinces will be similurij’- 
ill-treated. But since that idea lias occuned 
to him, it was best that he gave expression 
to it, and told his Muslim audience to 
banish all fears of Hindu oppre.ssioa and forti- 
fy themselves wifcli the conviction that in 
tbo practicability of such retaliation lay tho 
safety of the Muhammadans. 

It IS an odious idea this— of holding 
Hindus in Muslim-majoxity provinces as 
hostages for the good behaviour of Hiadiis 
in Iliadu-majority proviuces. It smacks 
of a state of war, of siege, of armed trace. 
It betokens a war mentality, not civic 
co-operation and friendship. We confess, 
we are not_ enamoured of this particular 
brand of Hationaiism. It is possible that 
some Bengali Muslim nationalists are not 
exactly of the same way of thinking a,s 
Dr. Ansari. 

In the province where Dr. Ansari spoke 
thus, many districts in the north and the 
east, with a Muslim majority, are in the 
grip of famine. And of such a district, 
Kangpur, T/ia Munsahnmi writes ; 

There are many landless people wlio will not 
get anytiiing by way of agricultural loan and 
tlioy are tha most helpless of the lot. Of course, 
relief work is being done by the fiaiiiltrish.ua 
iVus.iioD, the Marwari - \ the local 

Congress Uoiamittee ; ' ■ < ' also has 

granted a total of Es. . . ■ ■■ gratuitous 

reiier. He are ihanlfiil to tha G-cvcrnmmt of 
Bcmial for zvliat d kos dom. But, we are afraid, 
the measures so far taken do not seam to be 
sufficient. There should be found more n oney 
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tor £?ratnilons relief. Mav wo hope lhal GoYorn,- 
uient Ynli kindly see to this ? 

If Dr. Ansari cannot ask lus co-veliRioniRfcs 
to return good for evil, according to the 
well-known Hindu, Buddhist and Clmstnm 
doctrine, he will, we hope, at least ask his 
co-religionists wtiere they arc in majority to 
leciprocate not only the evil done by 
Hindu majorities but also to reciprocate the 
good done by Hindu luinorilies to Muslim 
majorities, as in Bengal now and for decades 
past. 

Are Hindus to be Feared ? 

We do not claim that Hindus are angels; 
they are not. Neither do we claim that 
there has not been oppression of Hindus and 
non-Hindus by individual Hindus and groups 
of Hindus. What we say is that Indian 
history down the ages and the composition 
of the ludiau population should bo studied 
to ascertain whether Hindus iiuve oppressed 
as much as or more than they have been 
oppressed. 

Christians settled in India and converted 
others to Christianity centuries before any 
Muslims or any Christians conquered parts 
of India Jews settled in India in ancient 
times, They never came here as conquerors 
Parsis took refuge in India from persecution 
in Persia. They received hospitable treat- 
ment. Even before the Muhammadan conquest 
of Sind (which was the first province to be 
conquered by foreign Muslims), Muslim Arabs 
traded with the Malabar coast and received 
friendly treatment, and some of them settled 
there. Before any foreign Christian people 
conquered any part of India in the middle 
ages, every one of tliera came as traders and 
obtained facilities for commerce. 

Before the Christian and Muslim conquests 
in India, the Hindus, w'ho were then indepon- 
dent and had the power to exclude at least 
small knots of foreign traders or refugees or 
emigrants, did not try to exclude any 
foreigners. Before and after the Christian 
and Muslim conquests of parts of India, it 
may be said with truth that there was no 
such Hindu movement for the extermination 
of non-Hiudus as are to be found in the 
history of some non-Hindu countries. We 
speak, of course, of times of peace. 

The result is that in India there are to 
be found indigenous followers of all the great 
historical religions. It cannot be said that 
among them the Hindu majority have been 


the Oppressors, If Hindus had boon oppres- 
sors, the Muslims, for eYamplm would not 
have increased in nuinber.s to tiie extr'nt that 
they have done— becotnmg in some regions 
the miiiority from a nunority. 

This state o£ things is due oitbei to the 
fact that the Hindus are a people wlio folloii 
the principle of “Jive and let live.", or to the 
fact that they arc too weak to actively 
exclude and persecute others. \Vhiche\er 
view is accejited, it is a figment of the imagi- 
nation of interested Eurapeams or of pgnoraut 
and prejudiced nou-Hindu Indians to tlimk 
that safe-guaids an; required against Hindu 
oppression. We, nf course, speal: of things 
in the mass. 

Shoe-polishing an Offence! 

“The stor.v of how ainilc pcouoiuic distress lud 
luado an educated llongah Brahman vonlii dmsvK^- 
rato onongli to take iq) the avociium ot slioc- 
polisliiag tor waal- of an eiiiploi'inent, was .staP'd 
bofore Mr, Ro.xlmrgli, the fhuoE Presidmic.v Magh- 
trafex when Atnidondu Gnswauni, said to he a 
graduate and a son of the Haul Master of a Hi«li 
English Si.'hooi at. Asansole, was jdaimd liefoni llic 
Magistrate, liavuig lioen arresti'd unfior seclinn H 
of the Orimina! Profioduri’ (kide. 

“It was alh'Kod that Uoswauii was , arrested on 
suspicion while polishing slKie.s in Bmdlnek Su'-ect 

“Ho vviiB ordered iiy tlie Magisimto to iie 
relca.sed on^a hail of Us. H)il, Init on Ir.s lailun to 
fnrni.sh bail he was remanded to j.i-il custod.v fill 
.lane Bi for the veritication of bi.s atitecodent'- 
m a uijimn ni'in, pnii.vfisiiitj <t good 

jiJiyslquii ” 

So, shoe-polishing is a legal oTeuce, or 
cause of suspicion, for an educated young 
gentleraao ! Perhaps, ties warn fs oftenee ky 
in the sentence italicized above. He has 
been discharged or acquitted, or whatevci 
the leg.al phrase goes, by Mr. S. K. Bmlui, 
the officiating Indian Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. 

It is to bo Imped, educaiod young 
men who hang about the purlieus ot 
mercantile or Cuvernment offices in quest of 
jobs, will have the moral ooura.ge of 
(foswaini. Any honest work is better than 
loafing. 


Calcutta University Finance 

Bombay University, though it has enough 
to do with its saving of Rs. 150,000, has 
perhaps invested the sum in securities, lead- 
ing old-fashioned Mr. 1C. Natarajan to wonder 
whether he was a member of the Senate ot 
an educational body or was mere y present 
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T,t tie bus ness meet ng of a jont stock 
com any 

The othor picture la the big deficit 
shown by Dr. B. 0. Roy in the esti- 
mates for the next session's working of the 
Calcutta Dniversity. It was reported that, 
as the result of recent consultations between 
the representatives of the Government and 
the University at Darjeeling, Government 
would come to the rescue of the University. 
Dr Roy wired to the Education Minister to 
authorize him to make a definite statement 
to the Senate. But the Minister has not 
given any such authority ’ So, the University 
may have either to close many sections of 
its post-graduate departments at no distant 
date or to ask its lecturers — none too highly 
paid — -to work on quarter rations. All the 
while, the Olympians, white and brown, with 
their myrmidons, must have their exodus to 
the hills and other extravagancies, in spite 
ot financial stringency. 


“The Calcutta Builders’ Stores Ltd.” 

Wg are glad, “The Calcutta Builders’ 
Stores Ltd ” of Shaliraar Road, Howrah, 
founded by Mr. Jogesh Chandra Mukherji, 
a self-made man, has been making good 
progress It deals in many kinds of wood 
work, and trains young men of the genteel 
classes in the craft Many of them have 
attained skill and proficiency in their 
avocation. The utility and importance of 
such enterprises lie m the facts that they 
open new avenues of employment to educated 
“high-caste” men and that they show to 
our artisans and craftsmen that their 
ancestral occupations are not at all to be 
despised. 

Dr. Ansari’s Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
Conference Speech 

The most important portion of Dr. M. A. 
Ansari’s presidential address at the Earidpur 
session of the Bengal Rationalist Muslim 
Conference is printed below : 

The proposals we are placing before you, and 
thiongh you before the country, are based, on the 
democratic principle that a majority, however 
small or large, must not be allowed to be converted 
into a.a equality or a minority, and must be placed in 
such a position as to function as a majority, and 
tho legitimate fears and apprehensions of a minority 
should be removed bv just and reasonable safe- 
guards— safe-guards which do not cut across the 
basis of respon&ibiity and self-government. Here 
arc tho proposals' 
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1 T at 0 nt e c to a es tl ad It s ff age 
si onld form the 1 as s of rep osonta on n tl e 
t A..re con fat ..tion of Ini a 

“2. fa) That with adult suffrage, reservation of 
seats only for minorities less than 25 per cent 
m the Federal and Provincial Legislatures should 
be permitted, on the basis of population with 
the right to contest additional scats. 

(b) That in the provinces where Muslims 
are in a minority ot less than 25 per cent, seats 
shall be reserved for them, on a population 
basis with, the right to contest additional seats, 
but in case other communities are given weigMage 
Muslims shall be similarly treated and the _ present 
weightage enjoyed ijv them shall bo maintained. 

“(c) If adult franchise is not established, oi 
fi'anchise is not extended so as to reflect the propor- 
tion of the population on the electoral register, m 
the Panjab and Bengal seats shall be reserved for 
the Mnsimi.s!, until adult suffrage is established oi 
franchise is extended so as to reflect the proportion 
of population on the _ electoral register, in such a 
manner that the Muslim majority is uot reduced to 
a position of minority or even of equality. 

“3 That the representation ot Muslims m the 
Federal legislature shall be one-third of the respec- 
tive houses 

“T. That all appointments shall be made by a 
Public Service Commission, according to a minimum 
standard of efficiency, without at the same timo 
depriving any community of its fair share in the 
services and that in the case of tho lower grades no 
monopoly shall be permitted. 

“.5. That m the Federal and Provincial Cabinets, 
Muriims’ interests shall he adaijuatelv recognized 
by means of a convention agreed to by all the 
parties m the different legislatures. 

“G. That iSincl shall be constituted into a 
separate province 

"7. That the H. 'W. P. Province and Baluchistan 
shall have exactly the same form of Government and 
administration as other provinces in British India 
“8. That the future constitution of the country 
shall be federal and the residuary powers shall V'est 
in the federating units. 

“9. (a) That there shall be a provision of 
fundamental rights in the constitution guaranteeing 
to all the citizens the protection of their cultures 
language, script, education, profession and practee 
of religion, religious endowments and economic 
iDt^6r0sts> 

“(b) That the fundamental rights and personal 
laws shall be elfeotively _ protected by _ a specific 
provision to he embodied in the constitution. 

“(c) That there shall be no change in the 
Constitution so far as fundamental rights aic 
concerned except with the concurrence of a 
three-fourths majority of each Hou.se of the Federal 
legislature. 

These proposals are substantially the same 
as those embodied in the principal resolution 
passed at the conference of Muslim 
nationalists from all parts of India, held at 
Lucknow in April last. Minus joint 
electorates, they are substantially Mr. Jinnah's 
14 points. This is not merely the prejudiced 
and tainted Hindu opinion. That it would be 
that of reasonable non Hindu minorHy opinion 
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al!>o, ivoiild be evident from tho i’ollowm.s: 
paspage extracted from The Tfbri, a Roman 
Oatliobc organ of Bombay : 

The Ansarl selioot has alixadv swallowed ilio 
(■amol. AVe mean by tlufi tli.f' whole ol tlut _ in-w 
Tcvolaiioa which waH TOUchsafed lo hfr .linnali 
and which is erabodied^m tlie fourteen commiind- 
incnip. Separate Aluslini provinces.^ n '.■'kina ry 
powers in the provincep, Loniitinnahsm m the 
sGi'vioGP and Governmnd. and all the vei<t tiicy 
have aerreed to. The gnat they are strainirs at i« 
the separate olp'-Mrato whicli snindiow or other 
lua hecoine the dividing line between tho nstionali.st; 
and the eomimwaliat. That after swallowirifr all 
the rest they are stnuniny at thia, is one more 
proof of want of a sense of values and isroporlion, 
■which iS such a painful mark of Indian polities. 
Bven in this matter of separate olectoratCK the 
hlushm nationalists were prejiareil to eoinpi'omisG, 
They were prepo.TPd to acr'eiit them as a pis alkr, 
iiiit one thing they insisted upoa._ The separate 
electorates rvere to lapse automatic, illy after a 
definite period But this wa.s more than (ho Shaft 
and Shaukat Aii sohools eould stomach. 

TLo defect in the political way of ilnnk- 
ing of Muslima of all parties, imtionabst 
and separatist, is that they cannot got rid of 
the idea that maiorities and niino- 
ritiC'S must bo cohununal Nationalism 
and tiue democratic politics, however, 
ipciuire that the dividing line between inajo- 
ritie.s and minoritic.s must be politico- 
economic and that each party may and 
should consist of men of different creeds 
and castes in varying proportions at different 
times. The parties must not be a practically 
constant quantity in their composition and 
numerical strength, as they would be if they 
were communal. They must be comparative- 
ly variable and 'fluid,' as they are in all 
democracies, being politico-economic. 

Having commented in detail ou the 
Lucknow resolution in our May number, 
it might be thought superfluous to discusR 
Dr. Austin’s proposals again. But public 
memory may be short. So wc may be 
permitted to repeat some of our observatio-ns. 

It may be recogniKed that Dr. Ausari was 
perhaps obliged to make proposals like the 
above, which are comraunalistic in the main 
with a little admixture of the nationalist 
element, in order perhaps to get the support of 
as large a section of the Muslim community as 
possible to the idea of joint electorates 

We are opposed to vesting the federating 
units with residuary power, federated India 
must have a strong central government, in 
order that the centripetal, unifying and 
strength- giving forces may be conserved and 
developed and fissiparons and centrifugal 


tcinleiicifs may be discouiMgi-d and cm, duffed 
In no cfflier uav can Tnrba’'-' evi.-ifmK'e ;i? 
an indcpendmff ami Irrm political entity, 
able to defend ilsc'lf by its owii I'irength, be 
iis.sured 

The tiiiitod States of India fo be an* not 
camparablc to tin* United States of .Amenca, 
The Britisli provincc.s of India an; not autnno- 
inous units coming together voluntarily to 
form a tedenffion What little autunomy 
they h.ivo at present is ,a gift of the Cont.ral 
Government. Dust they raav hocomo some- 
what mono autonomous in future, is another 
question. Muslims want residuary powers tu 
he vested in the provinces, most luobably 
because ti'.oy fear that their intrrfsts will 
not be safe’ in the lianda of a lliiulu majftrily 
in the Omffial Oovcriimeiit It i.'S true, tliere 
may be Hindu ma}oxities in many of the 
provinces also- I'hat is fbo reason u'hy 
Muslims want three more Mn.slim maiority 
“Governor' ,s province.^," _ namely, .SiikI, 
Baluchistan and N-W. I'routu'i* I’rovinee, 
in addition to Bf'iigal and the Bimjab, in 
order that tho llmdns in these live Mmslim 
majority provinces may remain like hostages 
for the' good behaviour of the Flinclns in tlio 
Hindu majority provinces 

If our jirovincfvs were se[)urato State, S) 
with direct .subjection to Gicat Britain a.s 
the only common eleincut iu their political 
status, and if the fact wore tlint they were 
going to be now' separately independent biff 
for the sake of developing greater strength 
and a more offieicnt odmimstration they 
were federating by giving up part of them 
sovereignty and keeping the rest to them- 
selves, then one could understand, Tesiduary 
powers vesting m them. But tho facts avo 
quite different. 

Dr. Ansiivi's undeilying idea, sceios to bo 
medieval and communal, iianudy, that the 
unit of the Btate ns tho religious group 
But the modern idea is that tho unit of tho 
Btato is the individual citizen, nliatever his 
religious belief or disbelief niny be In a 
modern State there must be tlic open doni 
for talent, irrespective of creed or caste. 
To be strong, efficient, prosperou,? and pro- 
gressive, the modern State must secure the 
maximum efficiency in its employees for 
any given emoluments. To plead for jobs for 
any community ^on the basis of a mmimum 
standard of efficiency is practically to 
conserve its backwardness as well as that of 
the entire nation. There is no objection, 
however, to the making of special provisions 
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for ri [, tne cf^ic ency of fc o^ic vho iie 

bac vai lb eJ c tioD nid other euos 

So, the foxirtu clause is a result of thiulc- 
ini^ eommunallv and cannot make for raisiuij 
the standard of efficiency of the communities 
jii whose supposed interests it has been 
framed. 

■\Ve have stated our objections to the 
const\tution of Sind, bT-W. F and Baluchi- 
stan into separate 'Governor's Provinces” 
a^ain and again. They need not be repeated. 

Bat wo have not only no objection 

to these three regions having laws, 
ladiciary, administration, educational system 
and agricultural, health and other departments 
of as enlightened and progressive a character 
as the rest of India, but we positively want 
that they should have them. 

"We are opposed to the reservation of 
scats either for majority or minority commu- 
nities. But if Muslims will not co-op crate 
with other communities unless seats are 
reserved for themselves in provinces where 
they are in a minority, we are disposed to 
agtoc to their having such reservation far a 
short dcfiuiMv fired, period. It is to be 
regretted, however, that they have sought to 
dopj'ivo ifiiidii minorities in the Panjah and 
Bengal of the advantage, as they think, of 
icservation of seats on the population basis. 

But in Bengal and the Panjab the 
Hindus arc m a minority. In both they, 
however, form more than 25 per cent of the 
population. It is clear that this proportion 
of 25 per cent ha.s been fixed in order to 
prevent the Punjab and Bengal Hindus from 
claiming reservation of seats, should thev' 
he disposed to do so. Ho one should grudge 
to others what one claims for one's self 

It is truo, both in Bengal and the Panjab 
the Hindus are a comparatively large and 
progressive minority. But people should 
not bo sought to be penalized for their 
piogrcssiveness and numerical strength. 

If Hr. Ansari wants reservation of seats 
foi Miislitn.': on the population basis, how is 
it consistent for him to ask one-third of the 
seats in the Central Legislature for them, 
who are not even one-fourth of the popu- 
lation ‘f 


The Wilfully Blind British Observer 

The Observer (London) has developed a 
special type of concern for the welfare 
of the Tnd'an people, spec ally the MuBliuiB 


of Tnd a Its t u i Id cditoi vis uel 

u set bj the no s thit t c Tnd a Nat onl st 
Muslims had declareci themselves in favoui 
of joint-electorates and wero opposed to 
“separate” electorates. He does not know or he 
pretends that he does not know tho fact that 
recently morethan twelve thousands of Musiims 
of India went to jail for championing the 

cause of Indian freedom. He advises the 

British Covernnient to support lIuRlmi 
reactionaries of India in their demand fur 
Separate electorates. Some time ago the 
Observer made the following editorial 
comment : 

Last week a inectiag of pro-Gandhist Jloslems 
was held at Ijucknow They represented only 
au insignificant percentage of their co-religionisG 
Yet, unaware of this fact, most Brifisii newapapeis 
aave prominence to their proceedings— but almost 
Ignored a gathering: vastly moie important I This 
was the meeting ot Moslems at Allahabad under 
the presidency ot Dr. Shala’at Khan, one of the 
ablest delegates to the Bound Table. They 
demanded unconditionally separate electorates 
That this is tho Irue Moslem demand is certain 
and not less sn, that the British Government must 
makeup its mind to concede it unless India is to 
plunge to disaster. 

How those who know the facts most vijii 
feel amused at the magnification of the 
insignificanl Allahabad meeting ! 

From iniorcsted motives, British impciia- 
list and Anglo-Indian papers believe oi 
pretend to believe that tho Hationalist 
Muslims are uninfluentiai and a handful and 
the separationist Muslims represent and form, 
the majority of that community. Nationalist 
Muslims assert that the truth lies exactly 
the other way, and to prove their assertion 
they throw out a two-fold challenge : (1) 
Let the organizers of the so-called Jfasiim 
All-Parties Ccuiference, held at Delhi lu 
March last, which the separationists considtr 
their biggest and most representative gather- 
ing. publish the names of the delegates who 
attended it with the names of the places 
they represented ; and the KationaliRt 
Muslim party will also publish the names and 
constituencies of those who attended the 
Lucknow Conference ; (2) Let those among 
separationists who are M.L.A.s. orM.LCs 
resign and seek re-election on the separate 
electorate issue, and let it be decided by their 
success or failure whether the Moslem 
community is for joint or separate electorate 
Why do not Maulana Shautat All and bis 
followers take up this challenge ? 
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Ethical Character of British Prosperity 


Bi-itisli Tories, especially the nhurcliiU* 
iloiTermero groirp, are much upset by tho 
determined demand of Tndum ithitioiiahsts to 
tvcoiTiQ masters of their native land ThcbU 
politicians of Britain, who are pretending to 
uptiold the cause of rpi^htoousness and 
lUstiee, declare that India belongs to Britain 
and the British peopio should retain control 
over India at any cost. They also a.ssort 
that if Britain ever loses control over India, 
she will be reduced to a third-rate power 
and a poor country. Yet the British officials 
in India preach that they are in India for 
pure philanthropy and lor the good of the 
Indian people. 

The following intcro.sting'- letter recently 
appeared in the Chicago Tiibtim (Paris) ; 


To the Editor of iy Tnlnnc 
hin 

I do not know wliatlier to resard Lmd Ifothor- 
inere tj avfieln m lus Dfoli/ Mii! of fipril lb as 
tlio inflaiufiffe of a ritli man, poor man. bofmai 
01 dnet. Tiio lirst portion ot tiial same article 
IS neatly built up t,o empiiafii'/.c this follo\vin« point ; 
j oraigcal was oneo a poor nrhody. She oblamed 
tadu _ aouioJiow or olher, and hecamc nch. 
[jikevyi.sc Enplaud was once a poor nobndi'. 
Somehow or other Tortiigal lo.st India and England 
ysol It. England lilcowise hreamr iinh. 

ou the otlior liand, seouis to lie saying 
that ilie ^Engli'sh Avere plant d in England, and the 
ftiuians m fndia. And he aeems to feel that 
the Indians have some right to India LokI 
Botbcniifeie s article, however, appeara to feel that 
It tills _ right of the Indians is respected, and they 
are raised out ot thoir poverty, and thuu become 
a little richer, England will be lowered from her 
wealth and becomo a little poorer- 

Exactly in vrhat^ relation does all this stand to 
the language of neh man, poor man, beggar or 
w 1 ' j that the prosperity of 

England is not tounded upon an immoral lia-sis, 
and that British rule m India is not a polite name 
for bloodsimhing. But if this i,«, ,^o, then ivo 
cannot but feel grateful to i^ord Rothermw. for 

standing manful iy tor truth and lusime, Iw pomfmK 
tins out. . 1 Ml 

I. B. GOWER-JONEB. 
■n„ • . Kmbunsy Ctlwrh. 

Paris, April li/, 1031. 


Financial Plight of Great Britain 


‘'Foil' pcoiilo Itavc thi’^smallrst cmv-i'plion of nm 
perdiins liaain-i.il plight Great ibiraiu linds ifsolt in 
todiu', ’ ho dci'iaros, ■■Anu'n'’iins in partifular fail 
<0 roali?,i' siidii nnitly that althongh iho Ib'ilish 
Eimiiro oci’upic.s^ nomly u _ fourth rh lhii globe’s 
surliiLo, the major ]iar! oi its wealth is crejitcd 
within Iho .‘-mall BrUi.'-h Islpr by nur myu men and 
Avuinon diroclcd by our biidncss Iwnlots,” 

Four (iiinnw sviii fusion liio iinani'Uil slis of tho 
rountry and ref urn prospiu’ifib .Mr. Sooit behoves 
They arc. vohmtanJy reaiiljnslnig the existing 
jupor nin'civY sv,.-tcni ued morwbu’v vaUu's with- 
out waiting for the pound to yrash , rotuviiinfi to 
gold i‘f>inag>^, hdwovof hnuforl, lipuiflalion of 
ih'iti^ih delifs on an cnliroliy different hawm to the 
unlni.'une.s.shli'e Anelo-.-rtucrican agreement ; and 
the adoption of a iirntectivo taiiiT. 

There may ho much truth about tlio fact 
that Groat Britain i‘^ noadiiur for uiisolv'cncy. If 
“boycott of foreign yonds," including British, 
is earned cm by India in au cffcctivo fashion, 
Britain’s financial pasitiou will certainly ho 
worse than it is to-day. 

For the recovery of the British tinauci.d 
jiosition, Mr. Scott snajjests amon^; other 
tiiinsH, that Anok-i-Americnti debts should 
bo re-adjusted in favour of Britain lie also 
advocatcK tlint Britain sluaild adofii tbo 
policy of pridectivo tundh Indian stafesnun 
would do well to make use of (Mr, Scott s 
snjrjrcstions of ilehi icrisioa, dial apjil/calioi) 
()[ prolrrtirr lanff for the best mterest ot 
India. India should demand “revision’’ of 
her debts to Britain and rt'iect all vpiUd 
measures for Imperial prcferciico. 

T. 11 


A Japanese View of Indian National Awakening 

That oven loreisncrs tliink that two 
of the things mentioned hy Tjord Irwin 
have had something to do with the national 
awakeniuff and national movement in India, 
will ajipear from the following cktrnets troni 
an article in the June number of the Japaa 
Maga-xiue by Dr, ilfinoru Slaita : 

The Tndiwifl reuicinVier with Inttcmfe'' the 
unfulfilled jiledgos made to them when Britain 
was 111 the throes of tlm European war. 

Again : 


The Chicago Tribune (raris) publishes 
the following : 

London. Wniing . in the rtidm/iof Aww, 
E, Erahani Scott former member of the BEitiab, 
diplomatic service, who is well known in the United 
States and other countries, asserts that unless the 
presMlrfiscai _ policy of the country is revised 
tireat Britain ib heading for insolvcnry ’ 


The _ reasons why the _ nationalist raovemont 
has gained force so rapidly are various ; but 
among them may bo mentioned the dumping of 
Laneashire goods in India with, a tarifi' and political 
pnvjlegefi that Tendered it impossible for India’s 
home-ffiaae goods to compete against tho machme- 
inade goods of Manchester. Then there caiuo the 
ccmpiusorjr and _ arbitrary division of Bengal 
Attar Japan'B victory over HuBsia the Tndiana 




KoTEj^ 


jo'* 


began to see the possibility of doing somethine; 
for _ their own emancipation. tipoa India’s 
rea'izini> how much she had contrikited to the 
defeat of tlie Central Powers in tlie Great War, the 
nationalists began to demand greater power’s ot 
self-government. India believed that after the 
■war she would be elevated to a status correspond- 
ing to that of Australia or Canada but her faith 
met with no proper response from England. The 
notorious Rowlatt Act and the massacre at 
Amritsar, with the return of martial law, all 
eniaged and discouraged Indian ambitions and 
hopes, until the_ national temperament flamed iip 
to a dangerous pitch, and revolution was in the ah 

The Japanese are not Rassopbils. So, 
when a Japanese writer says that Soviet 
induence has bad nothing to do with unrest 
in India, his opinion cannot be discounted. 
Dr Minora Malta writes : 

Some English publicists have maintained that 
Soviet influeneo has caused much of the unrest 
new seething in India. Evidence ot the hidden 
hand of Russia on the nationalist movement m 
India 13 not suEcient to prove much , and consc- 
(luently there is a suspicion that this is used as 
a. convenient excuse for oEcial blunders and 
short-sightedness. There are cominumsts in India, 
because they are now overywheie, but their 
number or influence in that country is almost 
negligible. The main force is the Indian Nationalist 
movament for self-determination, which h^ 
definitely set its face against what it calls economic 
imperialism. Above all, there hovers the spirit ot 
ot an awakened India. India in renascence nation- 
ally, racially, politically, economically and socially. 



S. C. Mazumdar 


ringhee. Park Street, Dharamtala, Lindsay 
Street and the New Market. The agent, 
Mr. S. C. Mazumdar, is also a genial young 
man with an old head on his energetic 
shoulders. He is a man of ideas and 
ability, and we e.xpect, he will soon make 
this new lirancli an established institution ot 
financial Calcutta 


The Industry Year Book, 1931 


This Japanese publicist has something 
to say on the effect of the Simon Commission 
also : 

...the Simon Commission failed to make sufficient 
investigation of the measures to be taken for 
granting self-government to India Tiiis irked 
the Indians more than almost anything _ else. 
The Ooinmission made a big mistake in omitting 
Indians from its membership, thus exacerbating 
lacial feeling and national sentmienl. and conse- 
quently the Indians boldly question the right of 
anv aliens to dictate to them the measure ot their 
progress, But this nationalist inovcineat may be 
traced back to the eighties of the last century, 
since when it has gained momentum year by 
\ear. 


A New Branch of the Centra! Bank of India 

The Central Bank of India, the largest 
Luiian bant, have opened their third branch 
in Calcutta, which they have called the 
New Market Branch. We are glad to note 
that the bank is making good headway even 
in these days of financial crisis and 
stringency. The area chosen is the very 
heart of the shop-land of Caloutta, Chow- 


We have received a copy of the Jndush)i 
Year Book a7ul Directory for 19.31. This is 
the third year of publication of this useful 
volume and we congratulate the publisheis 
on the improvements they have effected in 
this edition. The useful things one finds 
in the 800 pages of this year book are many 
and the price of Rs o should not be con- 
sidered too high by any purchaser. Pur 
instance, apart from the usual postal, 

railway, shipping, money-market, weights and 
measures, trade terms, legal and other m- 
formation, the directory gives one a good 
summary of the progress^ of trade and 
industries during 1930-31. This is followed 
by a chapter on banking development 
during the year. One then gets chapters 
on insurance, cotton mills, jute mills 
agricultural resources, mineral resources, 
factories (classifiedk cottage industries, 
chemical industries, industrial research, 

foreign trades, etc., etc. The most important 
feature comes next. It is a detailed list of 
the market-places of India, given 
by province, as well as by districts^L-jj,; - 
market-place is shown with its ; 
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oi thuigs bought and so5d Finally^ ono 
f^ets a elasailietl list ol the trades and 
lodufltries of ludias a Hat of tlio ticwiipapi'fs 
and peviodicals of India tis w^ll as _ono or 
technicai iustUutiona. Thera are also indices 
of eoraraodities, iudustrics and pUov''?. 
Altogothei’ the ~^/‘ur Uaftk loitl Ihri'vP^ij is 
Quite useful and handy We can rocuumead 
it to those of our readers wlio are interested 
in trade, mdasfcry or in matters oeonomic. 


Araerioan Ciergymsu on War and Peace 

A questionnaire on War aad Peaco was 
seat £0 53,000 Aiuericau _ clergymea by ten 
proruineut Arnurjcan citizens. 19 , 3 il 2 replies 
were received. The )Vor}d Toinori’oic thiia 
classifies the replies : 

A total of 13,070 pprsous, otM!3 per cent ot 
tliose v.'iio responded, o.v'pi'ess the opuuoei liiar 
tko chuTC’hps of Aifwriea should nosv wo on min'd 
UN refuftiHS to sarjolivn; or saipioi't any htturo 
war; and 1U,437 or 5-1 per oonh state thai it t« 
tiwir present purpose not to sanction any hUu'''''- 
war or partioipato as armed ooinhataatH- ilio 
number who I'Ogar’d the dwtiuotjon wnvGcn 
‘ defenaivn” and ‘'E^^gressiyo”^ war a‘i sulRcveatly 
valid to ju'^t.ity their s'aEoliuninti or^ participutuiK 
in a future wai’ of '*clcf(ja.oc” is 8,;.U(;, or 'L't .per 
cent. A total of ti,7UU or AO pei' cent, aay ttioy 
could cOBSCiectio(tsi,y serve as ofileiaL army chajtutns 
on active duty m war-time. 

yubsteatial roclucPona in armamente, ^oyon _ jf 
the United States is compelled to toke the initiative 
aud make a proporcionotely greater reduction than 
other nations are yet willing to do. is favoured 
bv 15, 4411 elargymea, or 80 per cent of those 
replying. The number favouring inilitary training 
in our public schools und civilian colleges or 
imiversiiies is 3,574, or 13 per rent A total ot 
I3.bl7 nuaisters. or 63 per cent behove that, the 
policy ot armed intervention in other lands by 


onr ({overmiient to jirotocl ifm lives ;«id proiwriy 
uf Aiimrp-.in .sifi/mtm idioulfl bp _;teandom'd ,iuit 
pi'OtP^'iiva f'lTorts crmiincd to _ p:v‘ii;>‘ nit'au.s. Tiie 

iniiimdtate ontrauce (if th'' I'nitoH 14tujos tnfn Di.' 

fA'.'igiic of Xitfiui;-; is luvoumJ fy Ih.iOll, ov QQ 
per I'cnt. 

We are riot nulitarists. Welovo pryCf’. But 
enpdifciinis mre.spect of India .orf; cbif''ient froru 
thos"' us ivniii'd,-, tlm United rltatcs of Aimwica, 
Theru is art irrciiter believer in uA/p/so 
Inon-vinleiieo or nioi-infiiry' fhiiii ^lutuitnin 
fi,uidlii. fcVen ne thinks that it woiiUI n'd 
be praeiicubie for Thdiii to du without un 
iU'iuy for a Inns time to come. 

There mast iw military frafiiini: in nil 
provinc‘'*K in India lor all vdiissus of 
inhahitente. 


An Aileged Letter from an (ndian Prince 

We puhitsh on tiie piatn opposite ii Kli;fhtiy 
roduc'-'d facsimilo oi" .-i letter purportinp' to 
k‘ive been written In His liig^lIl0^s the 4 .mi 
l^ahib of N'awiu) lifter to hi.s brother prinee.s, 
rmccivod from u rolbiiile source. As wu naiuiDt 
vouch for the gonaiimuui>'.K of tho letter wti 
shall bo very glad iu pidilis’h ii cujitivi- 
dintimi from Ifis Hifthttess. 


Tub FnoyTisMpen op tiui- NrMiiini 

The pictuve by Mr. Kami Ihasi, whitui ionus tlm 
irontispifiGC of this unrabor, illnstmtes the story ui 
the ]hjimj/am of tlu' snuirrel wiio otl'ereil io help 
Kaniohaadra to bridge tpe sea by tinnging hiiu 
sand and duht. 
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e Influence of History in the Development c 
Modern India 

Bv' BISTER NIVJSDITA 


n whicii coafwtite ladia today 
f passicig' cotrtplefcely into the 
age. The present is an age of 
mes&. Otriug to the discovery 
electricity it is now postibie 
Iventurous of ns to explore 
idem trade lias already done 
'ience is straggiicg to follow 
ery drawing-room contains 
every country and every era, 
b individual human mind, as 
IS a whoJe, tlie pJarset earth in 
being visualigod. geographically 
V 

n age is also an age of exploita- 
luo.st precious things. Europe 
to other eras, or to oommu- 
mnderniged. The mgs of 
Turkey, the needle- work of 
ifui porcelain and the metal 
hinese, and all other things are 
they have to be fouud like 
ig ID old-world gardens, secluded 
0 sooner do the suburbs of 
d themselves to include these 
diey are straightway trodden 
med. Even tJio industries of 
rowing vulgar, under the foot- 
passing tourist. London is 


teaching drawing to the children 
board-schools, but why ? In order th 
may nnderMantl the works of B 
and, of Michael Augelo. The dreams an 
that made such work possible, tk 
cannot give. Everyone today ca 
Shakespeare, but where is a new Shat 
to be looked for ■' Even the prays 
satisfy us most deeply, are they 
utterances of rapturous lives lived I< 
in workshop or in cloister? In z 
maybe, we can patter olf all the pri 
Chrysostom and Teresa and Ignatius 
put together, but it would have take 
of concentration to have been the first 
of one such word as theirs. The 
age 18 an age of exploitation, not of i 
The modern age is an age of o 
tion. In the case of the machine, i 
here or a wheel there enables us 
ourselves of vast areas of force, o: 
inacce-ssible. Similarly, the crowning 
tion of the modern world is to treat 
areas from the same point of view, 
apt to think of whole populations, i 
only question to be considered were 
usefulness to ourselves, to our comf 
luxury, our culture. Wc have let 
organize life and masses of men v 
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regularity aud procision of machinery. Wo 
see this in shops and offices and I'.iotories, 
and we also see it in the government of 
eropires, and io the eonsfant annexing of 
slices of one country by the olficial classes 
of another. 

The modern age is an age of the people. 
We are all familiar today with quostioas of 
expediency and of respciusibihfy which were 
hitherto the preserves of mtmarchs and of 
cabinets. Onr habits are those of kings. Yot 
we are not kings. Oar edncation also is of a 
kind which was once open only to the 
privileged The exploitation of the people leads 
to the criticism of the people, the thought, the 
responsibility, ultunatelv to tho org-uiiz ition 
of the people. The genius of Toussaint 
L’Oavci'tnre anaonnc.'d ;ml tint of Naiol-.m 
B map, trie echoed “all careers arc open t;> 
talent,” but had they failed to prociiim it, 
the decree must have gone iorth sooner or 
later, for it is one of tlie niastor-iiotos of tho 
modern world. Such then are a few of tlio 
characteristics of the modern age. India is 
to a large o.xtent mediaeval still, Wliat duirs 
tins imply ? Tbo middle agci were ages of 
pioductiun, rather than exploitation. Tlio 
stieauous dreamers dreamt by tiic light of 
more or less childlike belioEs. Tim masses 
of the nation were less widoly-infornred 
than now, and vastly simpler in their aims 
and habits. Political respousibifity was 
somewhat of a monopoly— each life and each 
group was more concentrated in its activities 
than rs the case today. Science is the 

characteristic product of the modern world 
Art was the characteristic product of tlio 
mediaeval. TVork was performed by hand, 
not by machinery. Hence it was slow, and 
produolions could only he accumulated very 
gradually. G-eiieration followed generation 

therefore m the attempt to furnish, or 
10 the work of using a single room, 

and for this reason an old farmhouse 

btchen. la any part of the world, is 
universally admitted to he more beautiful 
than a modern drawing-room. 

Most of us will feel that wherever it is 
possible to retain the mediaeval and reluse 
the modern, it is desirable to do so. But m 
India, the possibility is not open to us. The 
mediaeval suffers here from a mortal wound. 
It has been wounded, in the first place, by the 
touch of trade. The mechanical productions of 
the ^Yest, quickly created, quickly worn out, 
rapidly succeed ng each other have driven out 
of mmd the patient aocumulationa of succee 


sivc genoiTitums dur .nd vn' ■■ 
two horns of the iimJ'-ni dilomimi m 
are now thfoitwiing Tin* lo\oly nil siniphrit'^ 
of India, witli iiicrrii''im.'' t'orv.*. And ilnii 
means that fin' thomsidvo,; aTf- ]i issiiig 

out of hcittg.-fi;!*' inon oi tin* Ci'.iff.s- guild-, 
or castes, being sEarvml 'U tunieii into 
tor whii-li ilmv have neither ile>!re nor ajditmle 
Hedi.ieval India ins bam wnutided r.> ilie 
death also, bv Giiristian prostdyrisiu. ‘"['ne 
simple faith of strenu nis droanms” ji.-rsi-K 
to some exteifi, but it as m tre indlvu] nl 
and loss congregitiopfi, tiiaii it w.i-; Tw 
women’s Iiv^s are of tho old world, ami 
mhii'a, tonche'I hut iiat insioro I by 
are out of all relafioii r> T.e' -.rurim 

Waiild alnuly li iv..> b>'i [atal 1 , a i,'^ 

less pisdoundly >n.)iMlig"J A- ji it 

strains v.-opilv '>vf,"i th it 'huM 

the orgeii!' npp'.wni of (hr-'c tumsiai ver- 
01 laitli uid wisrks .Vni tiuillv. iii'diiojl 

India iv mill o' seaPmi'o nf ihsitb, Ibi'ingl 

the evistene.'' of tiiuso pohiiad e m u’ohoij- 
whidi m IK" tl," eiUiifi'y an Mogli-'i -p -a ,i , 
territory. rVu’ 'pi >d or for evii, iii wurl, >1 
nuideriiwdug has .“'ou,' too iar t>‘ li- midiui 
India IS now a iigure m tipm,wi'ntiet!i ei'ntmv 
mart of tli" worhl Vs prou'l ai ev’"r. ami 

as Sensitive us over, slu* |^ mi Ion > u' ih; i I 
no longer sure of hmuelf, n i linger s',ti-.iu I 
with her spoeitia aehioveumnts. i'lveiK 
coiiutry has a right to a seheiae, uf thing- 
wiiieh slnll not only proviiie incentive ami 
ambition to her imlile ehiliham, bet sluill aKi 
tend increasingly to o.ill her meai)ei,t tu 
higher aims In India today however, the 
meanest arc frankly .and revoUiugly iinitiituc 
Tim nohiost work against incU'diblo diliiculiies 
towards emls that the society around can 
iuu’dly compnilmnd. And tlie majotiiy stall 
betweeu, unccrfiim in what ilireiiiaon ro 
bestow tlmir eirorts. Midritually, nruvillv 
uitclloctuiilly, a.ud socially, Wt' slndl b st 
understand thi; India of t!m present m'lniciit, 
if we conceive of her as bowildered and ui 
douiit. 

In order, tlien, to co-ordinate her en'o'ts 
it IS clear tliat she has to face and c.my 
through vast changes, whioli we may desig- 
nate conveniently as the assimilation " of tuo 
modern coiisciousne.'S. That is to say, 
accepting the modern method of thought and 
expression, she has so to increase the 
content of the existing expros.sioa, as to 
prove herself equal if not superior, to those 
other nat ons w th whom s e w 1 thus be 
competiag on equal terms 
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Inst ad of aiexaly learning nxodern, science, 
she has to prove Perself able to apply the 
'metliods of modfrn science, to the solution 
of some of its unsoived problems Instead 
of merely accepting other men’s steamships 
and nieehanioal contrivances’, she has to 
produce great inventors, who will add to 
the convenience and poteatialiry of life 
Instead of enjoying a foreign literature, she 
has to pour iato that literature masterpieces 
of a new type. Instead of admiiing mttion.'il 
evolutions and heroic lenders m other 
-Cdviutries, she has to consolidate her own 
forces nod bung forth hex own heroes, to 
constitute an army of natiunality on her 
own soil. 

Perliaps m notlinig is it ?o easy to 
uadeist.'ind this, as in the matter of art. The 
old fndmu school of painting produced very 
heautifui waihs of art. But the method 
and its continuity of effort have suffered 
destruction rn the moder’i catastrophe. 
Tiicmsands of young art-stadents today are 
simply tolling along, in the stougglo to pat 
colour on canvas in the Kuropean way m 
order to express thoughts and illustrate 
poems, 3 a a fashion only would-he Eurcpeaii 
and not genuinely anything. It Is clear 
that what wa want iiers is workers who after 
a traiiuiig lu technique, can catch aud 
express a great inspirabon of their own, in 
any manner whatsoever, that they feel to be 
adequate. It is clear that, acquiring mastery 
of materials, what we really ivaut is a 
great Indian school of artists, a national 
art- movement, Aud here it must not be 
method of woi.k, but the inessage which is 
sought to be conveyed, tliafc constitutes 
nation, ality. 

Ta other words, all for which that eouafry 
is preoiou.s will vanish out of the world, aaless 
the children of the laud con grasp the 
thought, of Indui as ludui, and le,n'a to live 
and vvoik in expression of this idea alone. 

There can be ao doubt that one of the 
most inipnrtaut fc-atores of .<iuch .an awakec- 
mg would he in a movement towards the 
stud}" of Indian history. A man’s f,\ce 
contains, tor the seeing eye, hi.s whole past 
A natumal eharactor is rhe resmao of a 
aationcl history. If wo would ksow whu 
IV e sre, orwhiiher we tend, we must be made 
aware of our own antecedents, aad the study 
of ludiao history ought to possess unusual 
attractions for the Indiaa people, ina'^rauch 
as it is a history which has never yot been 
wutten, wdiich is even, as yet, unknown. 


Nothing, if well understood, can be more 
beautiful as a historic spectacle, thau the 
process of the Indian evolution. The orderly 
sequence of coasolidation ftud individuation 
by winch new eiements are worked into the 
nationality iu each age, is soraetliiog that 
could never have been so perfect, had the 
Hunalayas and a forbidding coast-lme not 
cctmbioed to isolate the e.yperimental field 
Already there have been two ludias,'— Hiadu 
India, under the Asokau Empire, and Mogul 
India, under the lloase of Babar, and it 
remains for the people themselves to produce 
a third, the Notional India. All preceding 
or uitervemvig peiiods are to be regarded as 
preparatory to tiiese, as periods Tnerely of 
the iocorporatioa ami elaboration of new 
elements We are able to uaderstaiid and 
state this, because it is today clear that 
h3.^tory is dynamic, it never dies. If a 
oaticu at any period reaches great spiritual 
or ioteileciual achievements, these do not 
exhaust, they conserve and heighten the 
national vigour'. The strength spent in 
physical orgy of any kind is indeed .spent, 
but the energy that shone forth ss Yilrram- 
adirya and his brilliant coai't, reprsseats 
30 much gained for eternity by the nation 
as cl whole. Tq this respect there is a polar 
difference between attainment and enjoyment. 
The effort to produce a great arc, great 
science, or a world-religion, never exhausts 
a people. If they subsequently ahoiw ex- 
haustion, we may be certain that a close 
search will discover forms of luxury and 
excess which, oocuinng sinniltaneously, sowed 
the actual seeds of oTeniature decay. Water 
will always rise to the level it has once 
reached, Similaily, the height that .a people 
have once captured, they can always achieve 
again. 

For one thing, the past in this way 
patterns the fafurp. It is not by imitation 
of foreigners, but by renewed appreliensiou 
of tlieiF own mtentioa, renewed effort at 
self-expression, — lo other words, by move- 
ments of national revival,— that nations rise. 
History is ashirhad , — the promise that the 
nationality makes to each one of its children. 
This IS so deeply uadt-rstood by the human 
mind that a church will be for.med round 
any single character - Ah, 'The Liou of Dod,” 
for instance, or Martin Luther, or Ignatius 
L'ayola,'or Ohaitanya, — that is felt to mark 
an epoch of the race. It remains for India 
to show that tbo passion whiob the past has 
S6ea meu gtee to churehea, with their 
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sectarian calendars, will yet be seen coticmi- 
trated on a nation in which the saints nf all 
sects finds common canonization Islam 
lepresents, amongst other thin.^s, the tendency 
to multiply to infinity the personality of All, 
and the equally wonderful peisonality of 
Fatima Hinduism represents a similar hope 
for the characters of Saritri, of Biiddlia, uf 
Sita, and perhaps of Saiinaka. 

The calendar of the saints of the 
nationality, however, includes all these, and 
a thousand more. Asaf-ud-daula oi Oudh 
has his place there, side by side with Sivaji, 
and the story of the heroes of Rajput and Sith 
and Mahratta peoples, cannot dim the shining 
of Akbar and Sher Shah, Do the Indian 
people doubt that they are a nation, with a 
a national character of their own (Jan they 
doubt, when they loot back on their 
literature, on tlieir epic, on their heroes, on 
their history V Could they compare the 
corresponding po.sseasimis of any other 
people with their own Does tlie Indo- 
Mohanuuadan doubt his own power, his own 
part in a consolidated Indian natioualitv ? 
lYhat, when he reviews the glories of Indo- 
Saracenic architecture, or the records of his 
Indian sovereigns, Indian soldiers, and Indian 
chivalry V 

No, history is the warp upon which i>, to 
be woven the woof of nationality. Only tlie 
mirror of her own past can India see her 
soul reflected — and only in such vision can 
she recognize herself. By the study of 
history alone, therefore, can she determine 
what are to be the essential elements, of her 
own nationality when grown to its full 
height of manliness and vigour 

When wo compare the Empire of Asoka 
with that Akbar, we see a certain combination 
that distinguishes both, the combination of 
Hindu culture with the idea of democracy 
The personal message of the Buddha falls 
upon the heart of a Sudra sovereign, in the 
one case, to give him the intellectual 
franchise of his age, and the result is an 
enthusiasm, at once of personal piety and of 
bngly opportunity, which the world ha« rarely 
or never seen equalled In the other case, a 
Jess stable empire is built up on the basis 
of a personal temperament that makes for 
culture, and the Islamic idea of the fraternity 
of man. There can be no doubt that, coloured 
by these two master-facts, the delight of the 
four great Moguls in the throne of India, 
was comparable to that of Aaoka h mselL 

In the Indian nation of the near future 


the dimmctucy iN'li. riurauciiii'eil by t]^p, 
modern spirit, wiil plav fho h'fiding pnt^ 
and tlie idea of nation, ilitv will form the 
motive and iii'-piration. 

India is a country Iwrii to ru' the instru- 
ment of idea^, Tiiere is nothing tiiere which 
it is desirahle to cotnjiass, that caiimit he 
compassed hy means of an t'tIacation,iI 
process 

Now nothing is more desira'ile than the 
finding of some solvent for purely socual 
crystallizations. The whole power of a 
barrier between twn communities depends 
on the laluc which the members ascribe 
to it, and there is nothing lik-’ know- 
ledge of facts for dispelling fictitious self- 
hypnotisms, Fill’ this reas'in, a really valuablo 
histury of India iiresupposo^; a certiin 
training in sociology, Mhicn dcliniti' know- 
ledge is arailiible, iiartisinisliip tails graduallv 
into disuse. It i.s flatter, sutclv, to under- 
stand caste, than either ti [iraise or to 
vility it. Hi're Imsed upon race, there upon 
occupation, an<! elsewhere upon period 
of immigratiioi, it is eiear enmigh that 
its .signilicanci' is manibdd, A world d 
unwritten iiistury and an encyelopiiedni ol 
folkion*, are likewise contained in it., So 
multitudinous are its iiteal refinements that 
it would take an urcliueological depuvtmetit 
consisting of the whole people, merely t * 
tabulate them. It i.s clear, then, that the 
limitations unp ised iiy caste cannot ha by 
any means uniform. Hut it is only in relation 
to the history of similar institutions, as tlup 
have e.vi.sted in other countries, that we shall 
be able to deduce tlie law of the growth and 
development, with the warning or the hope, 
of Indian caste. 

We can see that it is essential also to 
know whme to dub a given institution 
matriarchal, patnarchHl. or primitive. It is 
further tu'obahly necessary to uuderstaud the 
way in which place spontiincously rchitfs 
itself to work,~"how rivmbaiilc or .scii-boarcl 
makes fisher-folk, fertile plains peasants, 
deserts and uplands shepherds, forests and 
mountains hunters, fnrosters, and miners. \Ytth 
these definite conceptions m our minds, we 
mav attempt to unravel the history of India 
But even hero more is necessary. How 
much can we know of India, if we know 
nothing of the world outside India ? How 
shall _we recover the truth about ancient 
Pataliputra, if we know nothing of Persepolis 
of Petra, of Babylon of China, aud the 
international relations of all these Or how 
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die we to understand the jjrowth and 
significance of Benares, if we have never 
studied Cologne, Chartres, Durham, or Milan ‘r* 
"What will the history of Hinduism mean to 
us, if we have never considered that of 
Christianity, or of Islam V 

Even in the study of the prehistoric then, 
the comparative method is essential. If we 
should rebuild the India of early ages, we must 
be prepared also to build up and place 
beside it, Phoenicia, Egypt, Ohaldaea, and the 
rest. Degenerate moderns, we cannot explore 
the world without the aid of railways, but 
we need not think that our ancestors were 
like U3. The international consciousness of 
early periods is one of the most fascinating 
subjects that could be offered to a student, 
and certainly would well repay whatever 
labour he might spend upon it. Thus it is 
not only necessary that the Indian historian 
should have a grasp of sociological method, 
and of such facts as are known in regard to 
the developrndnt of eivilmtion. it is also 
reouisite that he should be thoroughly abreast 
ol the research of his time as to the formation 
and movement of ancient empires. Here we 
enter upon something more like the firm 
ground of history, Archaeology is every day 
revealing more and move of the part in Egypt 
in Ohaldaea, in the old Empire of Hittites, in 
Crete and ICnossos. India, whether pre-Aryan 
and Dravidian, or post-Dravidian and Aryan, 
was an integral part of the world and the 
epochs to which these belonged. Asoka 
himself was a modern m his day, the heir 
of a universe unrecorded, but not perhaps 

that time unremerabered, history. What 
has India herself to tell us of this past? 

Toe idler may be satisfied to answer that 
already European scholars ai*e at work upon 
these problems. They are not. But if they 
were, what answer would that be, for the 
son of India to offer European scholars 
are blind and deaf to many of the problems 
and many of the lines of work that Indian 
history opens up in abundance. But even 


if it were not so, he who answers thus, or 
puts forward the ability of an alien scholar- 
ship to write a true history of India, proves 
himself ignorant of the fir~,t conditions of 
higher research. The first and highest . 

necessity of such work is a hrart a vn-mion- 
nio love, ihe wi^ight of a child These things ^ 

no foreigner can boast. Nor does the 
foreigner live in the world where constant ^ 
brooding would enable him to catch those ^ 
loose ends of the threads of history that lie ; 
blown by the winds of the common fife. 

Half the history of India lies written in 
religious and domestic custom. What does 
the alien know of these ? Wbat does be ■ 

know of tradition, of the proverbs of the ^ 

race, of its etiquette, of its theology ? Or, 
it all these were open to him, where would * 

be the burning hope to teach him unerringly ] 

the road by which to grasp the significance ; 

of the past in the future? | 

The tale of her own past that the mother- > 
land awaits must combine the critical 
acumen of the modern, with the epic 
euthusiasm of the ancient writer. Remorseless 
in its rejection of legend, it must nevertheless 
know how to seize the core of truth that 
legend so often conveys. Supported and 
adorned by a knowledge oi' the external world, 
it must for its own part bs the poem, the 
psalm, of the Indian country And above all, 
it must not end with the past, but must know 
how to point the finger onwards to the future. 

It must be not only reminiscent, but also 
suggestive. It must not only chant the word 
‘Remember!’ but also find ways to utter the 
whisper ‘Determine !’ It must be critical, but 
also fiery, proud, constructive. The foreign 
scholar writes annals, memoirs, chronicles,, '' 
but can this song of the Land be sung by A 
any not of her own blood - 
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T l'tO proposal >'if Anfitrui uiid Trertnany tii 
conclude a customs anion is oao of the 
tnost Iniporhiut development^; in tlie 
hibtory of posi-ivnr Europe Ami yet, <50 
paeoaragmg' an eirort ha-^ raided a political 
storm which throws Europe luto two 
antagonistic groups of nations, — France and 
her allies on one side and Geraiiuy aad her 
sympathiK.'rP on the orhox'. Wliile France 
IS sliMgghng for railiturr ami financial 
supremacy, Oonrmny is tighhuy her way 
to a place of pqisaiity among nations. Such 
bpjtig the conflict hefcweoa the aims of t!ie 
two greatest contunnjial p a ivors, the Oprni.an 
uid Austrian pi'oposril i.s looked upon by 
Fi mco as a stop towards An^chJnss (political 
lujio'i) between the two Teatnuic peoples. 
This atfcituLlG on the part of the French is 
natural enough, for during the past decade 
the habit has been forined in Franco to 
regard eveiy move tnvrards the uiutnig of 
Central Europe with saspieion. if France 
herself wais a non-participant in it. 

Tue BERLiN-YtENN-r Pact 

Soon after the fmiuie of the European 
tariff truce propo.sed by the League of 
j^atioup, the Crermans and Austrians got 
together to arrange between themselves a 
customs union, and about the end of last 
Alareh they infurnied London, Paris and 
Kome of the intention of the tveo (jormanic 
Oovernmonts to create an agreement, of a 
unili'-fl customs ant] trade practices, ft was 
farther notified that the Austro-Cerman 
move being designed only as a first step 
towards a Burop»an customs union as 
envisaged in HI. Briand’s meraorandura on 
pan-Europe, other nations, if they so desired, 
are invited to join the customs pact 
The removal of the burdensoine tariff walls 
in Europe is what tho British Government 
and AL Biiand have been eloquently 
advocating, and yet the Austro-German 
proposal for tho achievement of the same 
end has called forth indignant and bitter 
protests from France and her allies. 

According to the BerPn-Y-enna pact the 
independence of each of the two countries 


IS to remaiu unimpaired ; tarii? administra- 
tion IS to be maintained sepniately, each 
retaining the right to make trade agreenients 
with other States so long as they do not 
iiifnugi^ on the w'oll-boing of the other. An 
arbitration court with equal representation 
is to be formed for settlement of disputes 
No duties ,ire to be imposed on traffic 
between tho two countries, anti their total 
enstmiis roampta arc to be pooled and divided 
on n scale to he determined later Furthtr, 
it is proposed to bring the tanlf la ws and 
lutes of Austria and (h-uinaiiy into complete 
harmony with one anothor, Oa some such 
linos the Austri.in and Gennan Governments 
decided to begin nogvjtiatioos towards i 
treaty to harinom/aj trade regulations between 
them. 

Tho Austro-Promian iilan, by inviting 
other countries also to join this Kcluune, 
links itself pretty well with the Briand 
concejition of pan-Europe. And there can 
be little doubt that this point was stressed 
to forestall as far as possible the objection 
that the Berlm-Yicuna pact involves a 
violation of the treaty provisions. The 
sections of the peace treaties goveraing 
Austro-German sovereignty and political 
relations are as follows ; 

Tnrvvy Oe Yeiisait.vks 
SiciAro Jnm; 28 , Ihlh 
Aj-.errorr YI, AirrtiT.K 80 

Germany ncknowleda-es and will respect stricllv 
the mdepr-ndeiK'c of Aiisiria within the frontui^ 
wliicii mav he fixed in a treaty between tint 
Giate luid the pnneipal Allied and AHSoc-iatodl 
Powpi-s ; fshe agrees that tins independence shall 
he inalienable oxcciit witli the consent of the 
Oouneil of I he League of Nations. 

TauArv Op St GnuMAty-nx-LAVTi 
Signed Sret. Ill, 1919 
Si’OTION VIIl, AuTrCLE 88 

The independence of Aiwti'ia is inalienable 
otherwi.se than with the (onsent, of tlie Council 
of the League of Nations. Consepnentiy Austria 
undertakes in the ah.seuee of the eonsent of the 
said Council to abstain from any act which might 
directly or indirectly or by any means whatever 
compromise her independence, particularly, and 
until her admission, to membership of the League 
of Natinnfi, by parHc pa on n the affairs f 
another Power 
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It is clear therefore that accordiag to the 
tevats of tlsese treaties a pulitioal ■anion 
between Au'iiria and Gerranny is forbidden, 
and gFif6-i?aard5 are provided fu’ the luaiC' 
tenance of Austria’s political todependenee. 

The (rermans, however, paint out that, 
while a political union is forbidden, a 
customs ttaiou of the type described above, 
which tends to Irait the two co'aafms into 
a close ecoaocaic uaity, is not expressly 
jaenrioned in these treaties. The isiifaodiata 
probleta forced to a inad bj'- the present 
economic situation is tho ccostioa of a sionle 
economic unit nut of the tvo Gertnun-speak- 
iag people.s. The Austro-Germaia accord 
certamly amends the spirit of the peace 
treaties. Bat tlie French regard it as the 
first instalment of the union b=!twseQ the 
two coantrios which iho war victors thought 
they had piohiluted io the treaty of f?t. 
GerniiiiD, and safe-guarded by a clause in the 
G-eaeva coavention of 1922. The Berlin- 
Yieaaa pact has beaa so skilfuiir manoeuvred 
and S'l cautiously framed as to evade 
successfully aot only the hindrances arising 
ircfu ttie treatv terms, but .also the barrier 
of the most-fuvoured nation clausr-, upon 
which many a promisiug Cant! at Buropoaa 
prcfereucG scheme has been wreoked. Stace 
the _ EuropBaa tariff truce failed, and the 
realization of the pan-Europoau scheme iu its 
entirety far distant, the attempt is made, 
so the Germans .say, to begin with regional 
agreemouts bet'weeo two or more EuropGau 
States with reciprocal necessity, and prepare 
an economic union to improve trade relations 
between them. 

Basis or Pria'cii Fears 

If is not any danger seen in reciprocal 
benefits between the Reich aad her small 
Teutonic mughboai wlach mouses the storm 
of protest from France Indeed, from this 
standpoint, alone France would perhaps have 
little objection to an .wrangemsnt which 
would improve the trade prospects of little 
Aasiria But Paris sees something more. 
She sees m the proiect n development of 
a phiu, — about which the Germans have talked 
so much in previous years, —for the political 
unioa of Gormany and Austria. Such a 
uincm would niean in itsslf a considerable 
strengthening of the Teutonic political 
position ou the Continent. And if that 
aUianoe were to result in the formation of 
a Mirtei Europa bloc, it might easily mean 
a force which could challenge French hege- 
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mony in Baropfi much rairc effectivniy than 
could Germany siHglg-liaaded. Hence the 
French are opposed to the removal of tariff 
barriers under the leadership or to the 
advantage of Germany, They favo'nr, of 
course, an economic partaf^rship among 
Austria. Poland, Rutnaaia and Yugoslavia, but 
a customs uiuoa between Austria and 
Germany is c,!i’.te another thing 

dust to avoid giving rise to snspicion 
that the customs pact is a political iiniori, 
the Austrians and the Germans extended m 
iavituhou to other States to join the oombi- 
catjou if they ao wdshed. Bat this general 
invitufion does not aeem to have heiped m 
any way to clear the suspicions of the 
Freacli. They still persist that the Bcrlin- 
Tienua pact, is nothing but a' move towards 
pjIiMcal union. 'i'Po Germans, on the other 
hand, declare tiuit all they are trjnng to do 
IS only to rpply the principle of liL Bneud’s 
European Federation proposal. iSince 
European economic co-operafioa could not be 
achieved by the methods hitherto followed, 
they have m'i opted, say the Germans, a new 
hue of approach to the sa'tuc problom. Ai. 
Bi'iand, on the idljcr b.ind, asserts that the 
Austro-Germaa p;mt is Ulogal as it viuiaies 
the treaty lerins. But Germany replies that 
she IS quite vriihui her rights as limited by 
the pe.ace treaties, sad that she does aot 
propose to be bluffed out of her plan of 
resuscitating- Central Europe, and as ■'intclj of 
the Coiitineat ,as cures to join the piop.;sed 
UDion 

It 13 iutpresting to note thai at present the 
French are oot basing tlieir prutests oa the 
terms of the treaty of A'ersailles but or the 
protocols signed at Geneva in 1922, when the 
League und'utook to float a loan for Austria, 
when she ivas almost on the brink of a 
huaiPolal disaster. 'I’hose protocols stated more 
or iesa that Austria wouk not oulj' give 
fair treatraent ia the economic field to other 
uations, but would not involve herself 
ecooomically without the knowledge and 
consent of the Leaa'ue powers iloatiog the 
loan. Perhaps the Quai d'Orsay thinks it 
more feasible to make out a case against 
the proposed ecouomic union cm cius ba,sis 
than on the terms of the peace tvi'-aties, 
since there seems to be ao danger to Austnaa 
political ludependeuce in the Berlin- Vienna 
project. 

It would, of course, be quite impossible 
now or m the near future for Garmaay -md 
Au'^trn to obfa'u from the Couac 1 of the^ 
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League of Nations aiithonzation for their 
political anion. Nevertiieless wiien the 
announcement of the Austro-* iei’mau 
customs union was made, France took' 
the position that Austria and *Teriuanr 
should be told cmphaticaUy that tfiey 
must abandon completely, and for all 
tune, any such attempt at iinihcation of their 
interests'- Fortunately however wiser counsel 
prevailed Arthur Henderson, the British 
Foreign Secretary, seeing the diingeroas 
situation, started at once to make the classic 
opening in the diplomatic chess game of 
trying to gam time It is perhaps the 
stiengtb, and sometimes also the weakness, 
of the Fuglisli that they always plav this 
move in diplomaoy Intorming himself of 
exactly what was proposed, he gathered 
together all the te.icta and engagements 
involved, and submitted them to the legal 
^ectIon of the Foreign Office His second 
move was to avoid the direct opposition of 
one couiiti'v to the plaus of another. The 
■Council of the League nf Nations supplies 
that impersonal intermediary to meet such 
situations. France aud her allies agreed to 
the proposal of ttie British Foreign Secrotaiv 
that the Council of the League should 
he asked to examine this situation 
in the mouth of May, and that nothing- 
should be done until after the Council had 
said its word. Certain aspects of the proposal 
have now been referred by the Council to 
ithe ’International Court of Justice for 
opinion. 

AxsTinw Trow or thk Unkkv 
D r Richard Riedl, the former Austrian 
Ambassador to Herraany and Austria’s leading 
authority on foreign trade, says that he was 
requested as far back as 1912 to submit an 
expert report on h custonja union of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy 1? with Rumania 
and Serbia. Careful investigation revealed 
that a union of essentially agrari?'’' C',unH'ies 
would result in such an over-production of 
farm products as to ruin the farmers thein- 
■selves. The committee of experts then 
observed that partners to an effective customs 
union must be industrial and ig ian 
countries ; in other words, it was suggested 
that Austria should look to the west to a 
country like Oerniany for a partner to absorb 
her agricultural surplus. By 1914 matters 
bad advanced so far that Dr. Riedl was 
expected in the week of the Krel regatta 
to d scuBS the subject with responsible 


(iermans. But Sarajevo and the outbreak 
of the war, says he, frustrated the plan 
From Dr Riedl’s account one gathers tluit 
this Austro-Derm.an Customs Union was not 
a new idea. It is not right therefore to 
accuse tlerraany and Austria of having 
suddenly sprung upon an luuoceiit world i 
cunning scheme This old scheme was not 
taken up earlier because of the hope that 
the Briand plan for an economic union ot 
all Europe would be realized or at least 
some group of nations, more inclusive than 
Austria and Germany, would create a unified 
economic area. 

As to the fears that the eu.stoms union 
merely represents some deep hidden plot for 
imperialistic e.\;pausioii of Germany, it could 
he refuted no better, so the .kiistrntis 
maintain, than bv tracing the history nf the 
customs union idea. Besides, inasmuch 
as the initiative came from the Austrian 
side, it could not he said that the Austxo- 
(i-ernian accord is a German expansionist 
plot The truth of the matter us, the new 
method of mass production and the competi- 
tion of the United liJtatPs and Hoviet Russia 
are forcing Europe more and more to the 
neces.s)ty of organizing larger economic 
units, aud it is but natural that tlie move- 
ment towards union should find ready response 
between countries speaking the same 
language Treaties may hold this movement 
in check for some time or to some extent, 
but it is obvious that they cannot prevent 
it for ever without a wai The only peaceful 
way for small States to rob the Austn;- 
German customs union of the danger of 
German domination would seem to be m 
their acceptance of tlie invitation to entei 
the combination In other words, n sate 
cure tor pan-German union is pan-European 
union, 

Indeed, tlicrc is good reason to beliino 
that one of the aims of M Briand lu 
fathering the European federation sciicrae 
was to forestall the German political union 
He started the pendulum swinging towards a 
European customs union with the taruf*- 
truce, but his own country, along with 
others, thought that there was no need to 
burry. Hence his attempt ended m failuie 
Now, thanks to the Germans and Austrians, 
that fear, which has always been the chief 
driving force in the European union move- 
ment, has been revived once again. The 
basic problem in uniting Europe ’s the 
problem of unit ng France and Germany 
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Fianee stren^^Uien^d 'her position by the 
naral agreenaent with Italy, aad Germany 
w-vs sore Now the Gerniana are strengthen- 
ing thea' economic position by the tariff 
agreement witn Austria, and the Freneh 
are farioas, ileaawhile the equdibriam is 
oestored, and those, who believe that sach 
eqaibbriam is sthe qn'i non of any seal 
union or understanding between the twvi 
proud powers, are incliaed to rejoice at the 
judications of a better future. 

UniOM wri.n Bhi.MLKir Eoitfow: 

Even if the Austro-Gsr.nan customs 
urion is not aotivaed Ov purely economic 
piotires, — especially on the pait of Germany, 
it would nevertheless be as advantageous 
Ml the long mil as cornmerehu agreemeoc. 
Gousuleccd sMiply as an economic uador- 
taking, leaving thj pohfcic.il aspects out of 
it the Austro-Gonnan proposal should le 
received warnilr,smco any lowenng or removal 
of tanft's in Euiupe is soraetbing that all 
economists wuuid L'oli upon with favour. 
The greatest obstacles to Europe's prospeiiiy 
are tariffs and a.i'mamoiits. In facr. 
M Briand has- been one of t'lo most 
powerful critics of tins sitaatioa aud ch>^ 
most earnest advocates of a general arrango- 
ment for cutring down customs in the 
interest of a freer flow of trade and a 
bettor standai'd of living The Aastro- 
Gfrrnan. customs union holds out many 
advantages to the couatries involved. 
"While there were 52,000.000 inhabitants in 
the old Austro-Hunganan Empire, the peace 
treaties reduced Austr'a'.s -"inland mariret 
to a population of 6,500,000, Bat the 

proposed customs irea.fcy would open up 
toi Austria a wide market m Germany vrith 
a population of 70,000,000 These Austnan 
fiiiniers would find ready maGret inr their 
cattle, batter and cneese. In fact. Germany 
alone imports, in spite of tariff barriers, 
some Ks. 225,000,000 worth of these dairy 
prodacts. 

However, the readiastment would work 
hardship on small Austnan industries. Most 
ot the factories in Austria were created on 
the basis of protection against Germany and 
other industrial nations "With the tariff 
knocked off many .manufacturers would be 
niidble to compete with their German 
rivals. Though an interim tariff is envisaged 
to protect small industries from being 
swamped yet some ■'r'dusti‘’e8 ai'e bound 
to suffer a tl e readjustment Neverthelesi, 

18 ^ 


a. market ton tuii'^s as large as Austria s 
presort domesde market cannot but be 
beneficial m the long run to a production 
limited b}’’ the shrinkage of Austria's 
market after the war. -anything m fact 
would be better than the present situation 
in which Burope is split up by too many 
frontiers, and trade movements are hainpeied 
by too many tariffs 

S.niilniiy, the customs union would 
onen up for Germany also a wider market 
And what is more, it would give her a 
greatly increased supply of tariff-free iron, 
this I's ovactly what she wants as Germany 
lia=i been short of iron since the Lorraine 
ore dep.wits were given over to Prance 
after the war. Further, in 1929 Aiisliia 
consumed some Rs. 330,000,000 worth of 
Germ.an products, and with the tariff off 
she would provide oven a better market 
for Gerriviny Besides these benefits in the 
ffelii of oconomic.s, the customs union 
would serve Germany as a salve to her 
pvide. It would be a step towards that 
equality mnong the powens, of which 
the pasee tieaty deprived iier, and 
whieli pIv' is detevmi iwJ to regain. Tne 
proposed union would inoreaso her popala- 
pon by nearly thafc mach as was decreased 
by the peace treaty. It would also partly 
make up for the loss of the Polish Corridoi 
and Al.saea-Lorrai ne. Apart from political 
advantages, such regional agreements tor 
tariff redaction and economic co-operation 
are widely recognized as not only sound 
but essenti,!.! if the handicap of too many 
frontiers ai'e to be overcome. 

We are witnessing m Europe a geueial 
increase in tariffs ami a steady closing down 
ot markets as a result of the economic 
isolation of all nations. Unless a different 
policy prevails in Europe, the European 
nations are heading straight for acuto 
problems of nuemDloyment and class conflicts. 
The shortest way out of her ecoaoraic 
problems is undoubtedlv that offered by a 
European federafcion. But, after the foiluie 
of all efforts to achieve a tariff truce, the 
Austre-German free trade agreement is the 
first practical step towards the redaction of 
customs barriers in Europe. By inviting 
other States to enter mto similar regiomd 
agreements, Germany and Austria have 
opened the door to new trade parleys. It 
IS to be hoped that the era of fruitless con- 
ferences "s endod and that the Couneff of the 
Leagu of Nationa would now move m the 
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direction of encoura^ina definite action in 
briDKing about closer economic cn-oijeration 
in Europe. The Austro-Cromian customs 
union marks the first independent and 
couslructive step Germany has taken since 
the war in the field of forei"n policy. The 


Austrians and Germans tiimst he si'^en credit 
for havin^- made ihruimh this proposed 
scheme the first practical attempt to 
rohabditate tlie tiieoiy of free trrjde and 
larger markets as the salvation ot the 
distressed Continent * 


Rammohun Roy as a Journalist 

(A StU'I'LElteNT) 

By BRAJENDRA HATH BAXER-TI 


S a the April and May numbers of this 
Eeriew I published an article under the 
above heading, in which, among others, 
an account was given of the Mirat-nI-A!,.khat\ 
a weekly journal in Persian — edited by 
Ramuiohuu. The account was necessarily 
brief, as details on certain points were not 
available, by reason of the Calcutta libraries 
not having complete files of the iiew,spapers 
of that time, particularly Silk Buckingham's 
Calcutta Journal.' I have since been able 
to obtain from the British Museum trans- 
cripts of an editorial which the CakuHa 
Joimml, in its issue of 10th April 1823, 
translated from the Mirat-ul-AkUhar . These 
are reproduced below and will furnish the 
grounds which led Raramohun to terminate 
the career of his Persian paper so untimely 
and so abruptly ; 

MiraT'OOL-Ukhbai: 

Friday, April 4, 1823. — (Not included 
in the Regular Numbers:. 

It was previously intimated, that a Rule 
and Ordinance was promulgated by His 

‘ Eor want of newspaper hies for 1823, I -was 
oblifred to Say under contribution certain extracts 
from an article on “Ireland : the Causes of its 
Distress and Discontents,” as reproduced by 
Miss Collet in her biography of Rammolmu Rov. 
Though, she mentions the fact that this article 
appeared in the Mimt-nl-Akhhai . dated 11 Oct. 
1822, Miss Collet is silent on the source from 
which she derived its English ti’anslation, as 
(iuoted by her. I have since been able to ascertain 
that the English translation of the article in 
^estion first appeared in the columns of the 
Bengal Hurkaru, dated _ Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1823, 
the files of which are in the possession of the 
India Office Library, London. Miss CoUet’s 
version of the article, which was reproduced by 
me, suffers from at least two misprints wluch 
re(inire correction, vi'i : 

3Iod&m Revieio, May 1931 ; 

P 511 col 1 lino '^9 for ’‘royal” rrad “kingly” 
80 Ireland read Bnglaiid 


Excellency the Honourable the Goveruor 
General in Council, enacting, that a Daily, 
Weekly, or any Periodical Paper should not 
be published in this Citv, without an Affida^-it 
being made by its Proynetor in the Police 
Office, and without a License being proem ed 
for such publication from the Cliief Secretaih 
to Government ; and that after such License 
being obtained, it is optional with the 
Governor General to recall the same, wbeo- 
ever His Excellency may be dissatisfied 
with auy part of the Paper Be it known, 
that oil the 31st of March, the Honourable 
Sir Francis Maeuasrhteu, Judge of the 
Supreme Coiiit, expressed his approbation 
of the Rule and Ordinance so passed.- Undei 
these circumstances, I, the least of all the 
human race, m consideration cf several 
difficulties, have, -with much regret and 
reluctance, relinquished the publication of 
this Paper {Mirat-ool- Uklibar). The difficul- 
ties ai'e these : — 

First— Although it is very easy for those 
European Geutlemen, who have the honour 
to be acquainted with the Chief Secretary 
to Government, to obtain a License according 
to the prescribed form ; yet to a humble 
individual like myself, it is very hard to 
make his way through the porters and 
attendants of a great Personage ; or to enter 
the doors of the Police Court, crowded witli 
people of all classes, for the purpose of 
obtaining what is in fact, already [? unnecessary! 
in my own opinion. As it is written— 
Abrooe, Lih ba-.iad khoon i jiqar dasi dihad 
Ba-oomedA karam-e, kha'fah, ba-darbau 

ma-faro Ji 

The respect which is purchased with a 
hundred drops of heart’s blood 
Do not thou, in the hope of a favor, 

commit to the mercy of a porter 
Secondly To mate Affidavit voluntarily 
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in sn open Court, in presence of respectable 
IVla^istrates, is looked upon as very mean 
and censurable by those who watch the 
conduct of their neighbours. Besides, the 
publication of a newspaper is not incumbent 
upon -every person, so that he must resort 
to the -evasion of establishing fictitious 
tioprietors, which is contrary to Law, and 
repugnant to Conscience. 

Thtrdly—'After inontring the disrepute 
of solicitation and suffering the dishonour 
of making Affidavit, the constant apprehen- 
sion of the License being recalled by 
Government which would disgrace the person 
in the eyes of the world, must create such 
anxiety as entirely to destroy ins peace 
of mind, because a man, by nature liable 
to err. in telling the real truth cannot help 
‘sometimes making use of words and selecting 
phrases that might be unpleasant to Govern- 
ment. I. however, here prefer silence to 
speaking out ; 

Qada-e ■goshah no'sheme fo Juathfi 

wakhnrosh 


RooinooA' maslabal-i hheak klioosroti'av 

dananrl 

Thou 0 Hafiz, art a poor retired man, 
be silent : 

Princes know the secrets of their own 
Policy. 

I now entreat those kind and liberal 
gentlemen of Persia and Hindoostan, who 
have honoured the Mirai-ool-Ulhbar wuth 
their patronage, that in consideration of the 
reasons above stated, they will excuse the 
non-fulfilment of my promise to make them 
acquainted with passing events, as stated in 
the introductory remarks in the first number , 
and I earnestly hope from their liberality, 
that whei'ever and howevei I may be situated, 
they will always consider me, the humblest 
of the human race, as devoted to their 
service. ' 


The Calndta Jomn'ih Thursday. April 10, 
182.’^. Asiatic Department, p. 557. 


Sait in Bengal 

By HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


T he decision endorsed by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly that an additional 
duty should be imposed on salt 
imported into Bengal from foreign salt 
vorlis other than those situated in Aden has 
drawn the attention of the inhabitants ot this 
penalized Presidency to the question of the 
pos-sibilify of Bengal providing her own 
supply of salt The .decay and ultimate 
disappearance ot the industry in Bengal 
is due to the competition of foreign salt, 
the preference of the people for white salt 
and their neglect of improved methods of 
manufacture. 

In 18^4 the Government of India bad a 
memorandum prepared, as a conspectus of 
the system and methods of the administration 
-of 'the Indian salt revenue in all its branches 
and in all provinces. In that memorandam 
we ihav.e the following : 

Bengal and the greater laart of Burma obtain 
iheir saJi toy myortation I nder the Mahammadjui 


rule a tax was levied on salt tiy means of imposts 
on me privilege of manufacture, and by duties 
on the transport of salt from the places of mann- 
tacture to the mteiior of the country. Later 
on a system was gradually raamred which 
prpwde tor the control, the manufacture, and the 
sale at the agency ot the Company’s servants. 
It was introduced by (31ivo and perfected bv 
Aarren Hastings m 1765 to 1780, and it survived 
m a modified form till 1862. 


The trade in Cheshire salt rose to impor- 
tance about the year 1835 and thenceforth 
imported salt gradually ousted the native 
product in Bengal proper, until by 1873-74 local 
manufacture had ceased and the accumulated 
stocks had become exhausted. The dampness 
of the climate and the large amount of fresh 
water di=:eharged info the Bay of Bengal 
by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra tell 
against efficient salt-manufacture on the 
Bengal coast, but the manufacture of salt 
was not finally abandoned =n Orissa until 
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But the soa-coast was not the only placo 
where salt was manutactured :n Bengal In 
Sir Treorge Watt’s moniimoiital work — A 
Dwiiomri; of the Er-ototnir Prorhtch of 
India (1893', we read : 

Formerly salt was mannt.jctured in Siidnaporc 
and .ieL-^soi'C, but at ilir^ present clay oalv a. saiall 
quantity ih made at, nehar. lllm;^a!poie, Monshyr 
and tho neiglibourlioed of G’alcntt.i as a Uye* 
produet in tho .saltpetro raaautaiihrf’u m Onssa, 
Lowerer, salt is still" manufactured fjom sp^a- water 
by solar ei^aporation. Eorinerlv, rt was also made 
by artifieial heat (panrja salt), but this has reeentiy 
been prohibited. 

The importance of this industry will be 
apparent trora O-rant's Bhiorwal and Com- 
parative AnalyHie: of the Finanees of Bengal 
I17ti6) To this Aiialysi.'^ pages are devoted 
to the industrj' under the bead "’S.ik Latula, 
Ceded and Dew any" and we quote the 
following extracts from it: 

Tlic woody inhospitable tract of country, wliieh, 
for the sake of distinction, may be lioncctorth 
termed Noondoep, bordering tlie sea-ciu.st iii a 
enive, strotehirg across the inuutlis of tlip Ganges, 
alont 331J British miles from Jeliasoro YV^st, on the 
fiontiois of tin.' C'hnlclch of Mulnaporc m 0,nsia, 
to Islamabad, the port and r'upital of Chlthiuong, 
near tlio S E extremity of Bengal, and enruprehend- 
mg (miiluaive of the Siinderbands) <iu area at 
least of 7,00ij sipure miles in the isles and continent, 
already comprised m the general dimonsioits of the 
soubah. hath always been of considerable icaixiTlacicc, 
as a strong natural lamer against foreign invasion, 
ov as yielding the necessary article of salt for 
mteraal consumption But it is only within 
period of British administration, that its soil and 
growth of wood, both essential to tho production 
of this valuable manufacture, have been turned to 
the proper dnancial account of the State, m.stead 
of enriching, with greater burthen on the people 
two or three corrupt fonjedars with .a lew favourite 
Mogul or other foreign merchants who always, 
exclusively, under Mnsulman gcvernnient, possessed 
the entirts trade of the country , while _ the largo 
body of Hindoo natives, employed in this and any 
other branoh of commerce, were as they sUll lor 
the most part continue to be, mere caiTiers. brokers, 
shroffs or agent iianiaus, receiving indefinite 
comraiBsion settled at discretion by therasclveR,” 

Anciently, and still in eomiiion. the quantity 
of this article made for and cuuauraed annually in 
Bengal, may ho estimated on an average, at twenty 
fed/cs of maimds each of bO lbs. weight, proilm.-cd 
by the labour ot 49,000 Molungees : who wuth 
superior agents, including all expenses paid in 
money, were entitled to an allowance of about 
20 rupees, u-sually advanced by oontractmg 
merchants, besides vdiat, was deemed equivalent 
to 40 rupees more furnished constantly in land, 
and returned to the states from the original standard 
price of delivery at Hoogaly, fixed latterly at 60 
rupees per Mds. 

And now the whole quantity in yearly demand 
(being on a medium 28 lacks of maunds) is 
manufactured m the pro port' on of ono-th'rd in the 
coded and two thirds in the dewany lands of Bengal 


for the use lu-ohably ot 10' bullions of rio-iiLs them, 
and onc-l'nurth of that number in Ihdiar; iinposmg 
ufilv a luodorato cliargG (or one of the cointoits of 
life, at the utmost cniculalion ol tb/s annas or 
tliirtoen peno' eai'lp indnudmil per annum aiiowitig 
the gross ,s,iios, im-lusiVH ot all expenses, to he 
Brv“,i Kitpees ij 1.50,0011 

Mr Grant estiuiatod that the quantity 
of salt minuallv rmuuifacturcd in Hiili 
<B'I(dn.ipore) alone wms 8,c>o,-j:28 maunds wbicn 
was sold to tho people at a,n average price ot 
Rs, t? a tiuuiuJ dui'iQg the first half of the 
sevuutoenth century Thu ifUitqnojnrg laud 
111 HqU was divided mto .Mudhoor and 
NuiUocky. 

Ttie latter,^ or salt laud, is tiiat portion exposed 
io the overflowing of Ihe tides, iisualiv called 
'Ghars , wliere m.aunds ot eaith slrongly impie^,- 
iiated wd.h saline particles are lormeih then 
oiftssed into kahlarie.s or working places. Ifadi 
on ,i iiK'dinm, estiriiatrd to yeild 233 maunds 
oi salt, requiring tlic labour oi si-ven Wol-inuce 
maiiuliicturcrs, who iiy an ofiwv pioccss of iiltraUoa, 
and boihus at'! erw,ii i Is tlio brine with lir>iwood, 
eollented Iroiu the neighbonriug lungles, of atininl 
growth, arc ennbird to complete the operations 
troui November to .Tune, bAore the setting in nt 
tlio pciiodioal reins and with tbe savings fioiii 
SIX niontha’ wages fixed by the government witu 
the, /.eimnilars . . rettre to their respi'i'live hones 
for the nunannle’ ot the season to cultivate their 
I'ropor Mndhooiy kinds, held free or on v* ii 
favourable terms, under tho denomuutiou ol 
chakran as a siibwisteiu e for the rest ot tho vear 

Reference has already been made to the 
work of Warren IListniv.s in perfecting the 
system which provided for control ot the 
manufacture, .sod dm sale of salt at the agenev 
of the Company’s servants. Yiuibittart must 
bs credited with having helped tiie Company 
in this matter In The Cood Old Bath of 
Ilomurahlc John Ooinpani; this has been 
mentioned proininently , 

Gn the 7tli Getoher. ITSfl, died, afrer a 
davs’ illness. Henry Ahrnsitlart Esq,, niuvf'rsally 
beloved, .aduinod ,ind hunonlcd In bun tho 
Couipary have lost a faithful and most able wervrnl 
to whoso integrity and mdefatigabio a,saiduilv, 
they are ■ " ■ 1 ’ iod tor the success wlidi 

has attend ■ ! i !' _ plan lor the manufactui e 

of salt, whereby the revenues have lioen mcreaaed 
50 lakhs ot rapoe.s per annum. 

Manufacture of salt in Orissa was con- 
tinued long after it had been abandoned m 
Bengal proper. In that mine of infnrmatiou, 
The Good. Old Bays of Honourable John 
Companij, is ro be found an illustrated account 
of the process of salt manufaotuie in Bengal. 
It will prove interesting . 

The season of luanufactiire dates from 
December to the setting in- of the rains. In 
carrying on the nauu{a(.tare there is a good deal 
to contend with Hearv raiua aul onab j 
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high or low til f'S tirsatly impede it The produce 
IS also afTeeted by fogs and. cloudy or hazy 
weather. But i^upposiag that evciTthmg is lu 
the .Molungliee’s favour, aprl tlic time for manu- 
facture has arrived, we will proceed to Inoh at 
the various processes which the sea water undergoes 
before it heroines the article found on our table 
as ediliie salt 

Ttiere is tlie klinllarae. or spot^of ground, about 
ihr=9 Ijighas in extent . divnded into three ei'iunl 
por cions which are bunded These divisions ai’c 
called Chritlur‘t or salt fields, into whicn the salt 
wa^'er is introduced 

In each Chatfur, at a conveaient spot, is dug 
a reservoir or joomp to conhun the qiiantitw cE 
s.aLt water necessarv to carry on the manufacture 
the 'Vlolunghee has to he eareliil in keeping his 
jDoree well supplied from the adpacont, river or 
canal on each returning spring tide, and to efTeet 
tins ho excavates a small drain communicating 
with the river or canal, _ through '.vhicli _tho salt 
water is conveyed at high water spring tides into 
the reservoir 

Oe each Chaifur is ecnstritcted the mai(ia]\ 
a pruTUtivo filterer composed of a circular 'cnd 
wall 4 h 2 cubits high, cubits broad at top, V2'h 
cubits at the base ; at its sumnit is a basin ot 
about one and a halt cubits depth, and 5 cubits 
diameter , the bottom is prepared of clay. ash'=‘s and' 
sand , it is extremely clean and hard, and quite 
impervious to w'ater, a hole is pierced in r.he 
centre ol this basin, and an. earthen pot or Icoonrcc 
IS carefully fitted thereto so as to admit of the 
insertion of a hollow reed or bamboo to connect the 
basin with the nad, or receiving vessel, and which 
IS intended to act as a pme to draw off the brine 
tiom the former to the latter. Thi.s nad is capable 
of containing from ^0 to 35 ghu,rahs ot salt water, 
and is attached to the maidah. Over this koonrer is 
laid a light bamboo frame upon which is placed a 
layer of straw, and on that again a stratum of the 
chattur saline earth is thrown, and stamped down 
hard with the feet 

Into the hollow or basin of the maidah the saline 
earth, which has been scraped off the salt fields, is 
thrown until it i,s filled to the hrim. Afterwards 
o or 4 men. stamp it well down with their feet, and 
tli ow upon, it about SO QJwrrnhs of salt waW from 
the jooifif or reservoir already described. This 
quau'ity of water is however poured on the maidah 
at intervals, so as to insure its not overflowing, but 
peicolating gently and emptying itself, charged 
with the saline propertie-s of lUe earth alre-ady 
there, rhiough the reed pipe, into the nad or reser- 
vo r near the base of i]i&^mmdnh. The above 
ciua.ntitv of water is calculated to ill! the nad with 
about ‘JJ ghurrahs of strong brme ready for hoiiing. 

After the .saline earth lias been thus partuiliv 
deprived of its saline properties, it is taken out and 
used as a manure, being scattered over the salt 
held to iraTease its fecundity tor the next season 

The brme is no’A' carried in ghurrahs into the 
fJiayinah nad, or receiver, pravioufiv prepared, 
yhicb. IS capable ot holding 3d to 40 annrrahs and 
IS close to or outside the boiling house, where 
he (?) allows it to , settle for about 34 itouw to 
precipitate all impuritie.s previous to boiling. TVIien 
sufficiently clear, it is baled out and carried into 
the boiling house. 

The Bhoonree gliu or t<i np ousc a goner 
al y B touted c ose to the salt i elds and is bruit 


north and south, within tlie boiling house or in its 
northern compart merit is erected a mud or earthen 
furnace raised tmin the ground atiout 2v; or 3 
cubits, over its ceutro the ’hunt or bodor, the 
diameter or wliicli is about 5 cubits . it is made 
quite ciivular and is usu.iUy called -a, jhivii akuhhnr. 

Oil this rlmkhiit are arranged very cnvetully 
in fjrt'los, rising one above the other m the shape 
of a pyruiuid, from hbO to 325 little conical shaped 
earthen pots, called kooruec, each c.rpuble of 
contaimng about l*r secr.s _ of lyme , these are 
C'-'iuentod together merely wi'.h fho same mud or 
cl.iy With wliioH the diant vlmki nr is made, and 
ihi,s ehy hardens around them by tlie heat of the 
furn-ce ualil the whole terms itself into a .solid 
jiyriiiiul of li.-tlo boilers c.rpabla of boiling, lu from 
lour to SIX liours, in lire aggregate, two baskets full 
of s -It, or from two to three mauuds m weight, the 
comoiils of these l'a,= kets is cadlecl a,jal, and the fire 
piare or choolalt is iiiiuiediately under x\\^ jhatiL 

Those little earthen nots or loomres. ' are filled 
willi hr no brougbr from the outsido ihnnnah nad, 
Uio I oiling row counnenoes. When the brine in 
tooitrer i.-. partly evaporated, tlie Moiiinghee adds 
more with a ijrimitiva laddie mode of a coooanut 
fixed '■o ,r piece ot tiamboo, which he dips into the 
ghnrrahof brine pim-ed u^ar the jlmit, aud this 
he 1 ontmnen duiug kll the honntrj. is about three 
parts full ot salt. At the baol:: of the boiler is a 
hole, into Uiis all the sshss tiorn the straw and 
grass nuriil is onllected fnim the bottom of tlie 
hhonhtk. 

Atter four or five hours boiling, all the. ruiitoous 
contents ot the kooaree having licon evaporated in 
stea.m, the salt is ralcen out with non laddie, s and 
d- posited m iviskets which are jiiued on either 
S;de ot the choolnh on bamboo iVames, and thore 
it js allowed to dram for about 24 liouis whilo toe 
MoluDgheo repeats the above process for arm t, hoi 
boiling. 

An improved method of prapariog sru sail m 
ludu was lanoduced into Oalcutta, in 1S42, and a 
company former! to carry on _ work m the XjaLes 
in the east ot the town and in the fcJuuderbans at 
Narampore and at Ghorrla where, atter the first 
difficuUies iDseparabie troin a new nndertakmg 
were overcome, s.nlt of a very superior iiuality was 
in.aiiu fact lived in large qu.intities. 

A reference to Bengal MSS. Rccorch mil 
show that salt formed an important sonree of 
rovcuue to the (l-overntneut and was regularly 
manufactured in several districts of Bengal 

lu his account ijf Orissa Sir Wiilirm 
AYilson Hunter gave the following account 
of the maoufacturo of salt in Parikud lu 
Onssa ' 

The nianiifactuve begins at the commencement 
of the hot. season iti the latter halE of llareh. lu 
the first place, a little canal is dug Iroio. the Ohilka 
Lake, witli sets of broad shallow tanks on enhei 
side Tnese sets of tanks run out at light angles 
from the canal in rows of four. Each tank is 75 
feet square, by from IB inches to .3 teet deep. On 
the first day of the luaniifacture, the brakish water 
ci the lake is adnutted by the canal into the first 
tank of each of the sets of rows- Kero A stands 
for twenti four hours and as t e depth of th s 
first sonea of tanka a nly 18 mches evaporation 
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goes on very rapidly. Next aiornmg the Lrino is 
transferred teoiu tank No. 1 to tank No 3 in eacii 
ot the seta of rows. Tank No. 2 is 34 inc-hes deep 
and eaoh suecessivo one deepens hy d indies till 
the linne reaches No. 4, whim is .-1 feet deep. The 
vater stands lor a day in each, gradually thickening 
as It evaporates. On the fouith day it is transferred 
to tank No. 4 and on the morning of the fifth, 
some of the brine is laddlcd troin that tank into 
an adjoining network of very shallow pools, each 
pool being 5 leet square by only d inches deep. 

Here It stands anrinn til's intense heat ot the 
day. In the afternoon the raanufactiiro is complete, 
and the salt is inked out by the network of shallow 
pools. 

The same process goes on. with slight variations. 

fioiii day to day Each woiking is composed 

of a row of foil]' tanks and a network of shallow 
pools, and is managed hy from three lo five men, 
who are paid by piecework. 

Hunter gave the following estimate of cost 


per maund : 

Annas Ries 

iJost of labour ■ 3 (! 

Land rent — '' ’> 

Kxcavation of canal, ctr. U li 

Part cost of workman 0 15 

Part cost of estaidishment 0 .1 


Total 4 0 


Thus Hunter estimates the manufacturing 
cost of salt prepared in Orissa at 4 annas a 
maund, while Grant has stated that its price 
(to the public) in Bengal used lo be about 
Rs. 2 per maund. Yet Indian salt could not 
compete successfully with foreign salt in 
Bengal ! 

The reason, however, is not far to seek. 
We have attributed the decay and disappear- 
ance of this industry mainly to three causes 
— the corapetition of foreign salt, the 
preference of the people for white salt and 
their neglect ot Improved methods of 
manufacture. 

Regarding the first it would he enough 
to quote what Hunter has said : "Liverpool 
salt comes out at very low rates, often indeed 
as ballast, to Calcutta." 

The preferance of the people for white 
salt need no longer be counted as an 
obstacle to the progress of the industry in 
Bengal. Not only are the people prepared to 


use brown salt, provided it i.s chemically pure, 
but what D more, it has been ccmelusively 
demonstrated that the salt manufactured 
at Mahisahatliaa and iCaltkapur near Calcutta 
during the days ut the civil disobedience 
movement, was perfectly white. This salt 
was also free from anj'' element iujuriouR to 
the human system. 

We have quoted descriptions of the 
methods of manufacture adopted in Bengal 
and Orissa and it in needless to say that 
they were crude and primitive. It is a pity 
details of the "improved method of preparing 
.ve« introduced into Calcutta in 1842 and 
luentioued in T//c Good Old Days of 
Hongiit'fthle John Comyaiiy are uot available, 
nor 'have we been able to find out why it 
was abandoned. But it is evident that 
modern methods of manufacturing salt were 
never tried in Bengal 

Tho memorandum prepared by the 
Govern nicut of India in 181)4 moahoned that 
"tho dampness of the climate arid the large 
amount of fresh vvatcr discharged mto the 
Bay of Bengal by the ffanges and the 
Brahmaputra tell against efficient salt 
manufacture on tiie Bengal coast.” But we 
have seen that the salt manufactured during 
the months from November to Juue was 
sufticient to meet tho requirements of the 
people. By the adoption of modern methods 
of manufacture the quantity of salt manufac- 
tured during these dry mouths can easily be 
increased. Sait manufacture, moreover, can 
be taken to as a cottage industry in several 
districts in Bengal. It has to be seen if the 
amount of £re.sh water discharged into the 
Bay of Bengal can be regarded as an 
insuperable obstacle to the industry being 
successful in Bengal. 

If It is held that for the supply of an 
important commodity like salt India should 
nut depend, upon foreign sources there is no 
reason why a province like Bengal where 
salt can be manufactured from natural 
sources should depend on Karachi and Okha 
and far off Aden which is not a part ot 
India. 



By JATIN’DKAMOHA^J BATTA 


I N the coruiag Federal Isdia, the prorinces 
as the coQStitpeut uaits are boand to 
play an important pan. Whether the 
residuary powers of the G-overament reside 
at the centre or in the provinces, the 
Provincial iloverninents are going to play 
a vital part in the national life of the people. 

The present distribution of the provinces 
is highly irrational. The Simon Oominissioa 
observes that ’''in India there are only a 
number of administrative areas which have 
grown up almost haphazard as the result of 
eonijfaests, supersession of former rulers or 
administrative conveaieace. No one of them 
has been deliberately formed with a view to 
its suitability as a self-governing unit within a 
federated whole.” The Nehru Keport also says 
that "the present distribution of provinces in 
India has no rational basis. It is merely 
due to accident and the circamstances attend- 
ing the growth of the British power in India. 
As a whole it has little to do with geographi- 
cal or historical or economic or linguistio 
reasons Even from the purely administra- 
tive point of view it is not a success. It is 
clear that there mast be a redistribution of 
provinces yoine of us favour small pro- 
vinces, others prefer large provinces But 
small or large, the question of redistribution 
has to be tackled.” 

The Simon Seven arc ot opinion 
fcliat m spite of developments they 
cannot regard the present provinces 
,13 in any way ideal areas fur self- 
government. Although thev are well 
aware of the difficulties encountered in all 
attempts to alter boundaries and of the 
administrative and ftnancinl corapUeations 
that arise, they make a definite recomen-' 
dation for reviewing, and if possible resettl- 
ing the provincial boudnries of India at as 
early a date as possible.” 

There is a considerable body of opluioo 
lu India which calls for some readjustment 
of boundaries and redistribution of areas. 
The existing provincial boundaries ia 
more than one case embrace areas 
and peoples of natural affinity, and 

sonet’otes separate those v o n ght 


under a ditfereut scheme be more ualamlhj 
iimteil There are, however, very great 
difficulties in the way of redistribution and 
the history at the partition of Bengal stand', 
as a warning ol the caution needed before 
undertaking any operation likely to run 
counter to old associations or to inflame 
suspicijii aud reseutmeut, Uloreover, the 
coasequential administrative and financial 
adjustimeats are bound to be of an e.vtrenaely 
eompb.’c character. In this connection, the 
Billion Commission refers to the chapter 
in the Nehru Report, which deals witn 
the relistrihution of provinces and 
discusses the difficult subject of ‘linguistic 
areas.” The yimon Report observes 
that if those who speak the same 
language form a compact and self-contained 
area, so situated and endowed as to be able 
to support its existence as a separate 
province, there is no doubt that the use 
of a common speech is a strong and natural 
ba.sis for the provincial iodividuahty. Bat it 
is not the only test —race, religion, economic 
interest, geographical contiguity, a due 
balance between country and town and 
between coast-line and interior may all be 
relevant factors. Most important of all, 
perhaps, tor practical purposes, is the largest 
possible measure ot general agreemeut on 
the changes proposed, both on the side of 
tlie area that is gaining and on the side of 
the area that is losing territory 

The Oorumissum goes on to observe tliat 
"so close a union as now exists between 
Orissa and Bihar is a glaring example of 
the artificial connection of areas which are 
not naturally related,” 

These (i. e., provincial) bouadarie.s, as a 
rule, have none of the charaeterisfjos of a 
natural frontier ; the lines they folloiv ore 
largely due to the way m which British 
.luthoritv happened to spread over the 
sub-continent and to the order of time m 
which different accretions became joined 
to what was already organized as an 
administrative unit. As long as the Govera- 
ment of ladm was entirely centralized and 
but the adm nistrat ve and t e finance of any 
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area were provided and directed froci the 
centre, the hue taken by a provincial boundary 
was of less importance Ibii. now that 

the provinces have a real puliticn' e.vi^tonce 
of their own, the sitnation is chaayiiiL', and. 
tile time is coiniuy ivlien oacli proviuce 
not only have its own in-nvinc^al 

Government and its own nroviiiomi resonrees, 
bnt will form a unit in a federated whole, 
it IS extremely important that the adjustment 
of provincial boiicdarics and the eieahon of 
proper provincial areas should take place betore 
the new process has jone fou lar Once the 
mould, basset, any mal-distribatioii will be still 
more diSicuit to correct. Fn view of 
these cousideratioas the i^irnon Commission 
pioposed, niid regarded it as a matter 
of urqent ■/iiipOfiaiHC, ihat the Govern- 
inent of India should set un a Boan- 

daiies Commission with a neutral Chairo'.in, 
niich would invcS'igi’te thn man c.iae.s m 
wliicb pvovmcinl leadju^tmont seems called 
foi, and should ondeavout to work out 
bchemcs wdth a view tn scLung h.i\v fur 
agreement is possible. 

Acoordiug to the ld21 Census, the total 
of the Bengali-speakmg population throughout 
India IS 411, 211 1,01)9 , of those 43,7(i!S,.l9l 
reside within the present admmistrutive 
boundaries of Eeiigid including the native 
States of Coocli Eeliar and Ikppera. The 
total number and proportion per 10,009 oi 
the Bengali speaking m the adjoining British 
provinces are given below ■ 

Tidal Proportion per 10,000 


A'SSani 

3,525,220 

4,413 

Bdinr & Orissa 1,56S,13S 

437 

Burma 

301,039 

229 


The present jiroviuce of Assam may bo 
said to be an annexe of Bengal. Mo other 
language is spoken by so many men in 
Assam ; the proportion of Assamese spoken 
m Assam is 2160 per 10,000 About 12.0 
per cent of the Bengalis reside outside 
Bengal 

The number of Bengali speaking persons 
in the rest of India is quite small, being 
41456 , ct whom 23,160 reside i:i the U. P., 
mostly in the sacred cities of Benares, 
Mathura and Brindaban 

la a possible redistribution and readjust- 
ment of the boundaries of the provinces, 
only those areas which, are contiguous to 
each other can be amalgamated together. 
This wouW concentrate the Bengali peaking 
m theix home province ncrease the r 


piiteutiuhties mid reiliieo il e causes of 
friction and hcart-hiiramg and lastly 
prevent them fiom being slowly absorbed 
in a dilTcieiit culture. 

It IS univcrsallv admittr'd that progress 
and general cnltiirc depends upon huignage 
Langiuigi; ns a rnie coixesponds wifcl\ a 
spimial variety of culture, of tiadilious and 
literature. 

At the 411- Parties Conference iti 192S, 
when r.be X-diru Report was discussed, the 
following principles i>f redistiihutiun woie 
agreed to 

Partly goographieal and partlv economic 
and financial, but tlie main coasidcratiuns 
must nccessurily be the wishes of the people 
and the Iingiustio unity of the area con- 
cerned. It IS most desirable ior provinces 
to be ri‘(jrciftpi'(! on Itn/.ginsf/t h(t<tis. 

The fadian National Gongmss I'ccngni/jcd 
the principle as mnly :is 1921, and so hi 
as tiio Congress rmicldnery is concuriuid 
India luis bemn divided into liuguotic 
jiroviunoy, 

With regard to tlie union of the Bongdi- 
speaking population, the iJongress in 1911, 
alter the annoiincomcnt of the annulment 
ol the Partition of Cungai, but before 
the actual creation of the province of 
Behar and Oris.sa, passed tlio following 
resolution ‘ 

“That the Cong’css desires to placo' on rei-Oid 
its sen?H, of prolound gtatiludo to His ilajfsty, the 
Kmc Bmpovor lor tho LTeatioa oi soparite 
nrovinco of Bdiai and Orissa iimlor a Lloutenant- 
Crovernur m Oonooil arj.l pra.ys that in, loadjuBtmg 
t.he Piov'inaift' boimdanes, the Onvei’anicnt, will be 
pleased to plaoe all tjie Bcn,g.iii-spoakim; dis+note 
under ono and tho same ndmimsti'cttiou.” 

As slated above, 12,(1 per cent of the 
Bongali-hpcakmg people reside outside Bengal 
Tho actinil iiroportion is really greater, as 
many id' the Bciiguli-spouking people in the 
border regions of Bihar and Orissa have licen 
returned in the -00118011 of 1921 as iliudi- 
speuking. Tho following is a summary of the 
conclusions nf the Bihar and Orissa Census 
Ruport ter 1921 about this que,stion. 

Bengali is spoken bv 1,656,990 persons 
in the province [ie, of Bihar and Orissa) of 
whoru 1,. 530, Hi or 92,3 per cant ate found 
in the border districts and States of the 
province on the east from Pnimea to Balasore 
la 1911, the number was 2,394,9-14, the 
ditferencB being accounted for by the 
Kishauganj dialect in Parnoa being recorded 
as Ebid on tho present occas on In Bhagal 
pur also though the numbers invo ved are 
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U.l 


uot ui'titif'. tii(?i'(? hilS b86K 2 Idiriy fflaiked 
decrease of Rciioali speafcev;;, but ijeoerally 
ypeakuig m Hiiiar there has been a sligFfc E 
uuLiuponant Jucrease. In Orissa there has 
been a decreiise. of 'iriiich the g:/’eatei" part has 
occurred in Balasore district . the ijiereaso 
(ydecrea'<e) has occurred m ererv 1)Mtia but is 
marked in Bliadrak lu the Ciiota Nagpur 
plateau Bengali shoivs a (ng lucivase ol 
5'J,000 in Jlasblmiu. Ju l^iaghbluiui a^o 
There is an increase of m'cr 14,000 or liJ.d 
]>6V cent. 

Ill Parnea Plmdi has greatly mcveased at 
the expense of Bengali The figures m the 
foot-tiotegive the numher of ifiudi and Bengali 
speakers ’ in this district at the last three 
C'eflsuses. ' The tluctaatious are caused by the 
varying treatiucnt of tlie mixed dialect ot 
Kindi "aud Bengali, cominonlv refeired to 
UK ‘Tviphanganiia,’' which is described lu the 
index of "l.iugaages as the epuivaleot of 


Sun puna At form of 
of Beugali spoken id 
ijurtiber of sueukccs 
t b03,(j'_M 


at 


tiie Northern dialect 
Eastern Purnea,’' the 
then being estanated 


No special instraetions were issued as to 
hovv this dialect should be returned ia tho 
schedules and it wu? generally entered us 
Hindi, though ten years ago fin lhU> :t was 
geneuilly entered as Bengali. 

The fiuh-Divjsional Officer explained that 
lii his opinion a pure Hindi speaker would 
be more at homo in this area than a speaker 
ot pn/e Bongrih (The italics are ours\ and 
that thei'efoie the I’ccord of the dialect as 
Hindi was m his opmion eorrect. If the 
entry had been "Kishaueaniia’’ it woufd have 
been olas.sihed a.s Bengali iu accordance with 
the index and the cliissificahon adopted ju 
IMll, iiut the entry ivas ‘'Hindi" and cmild 
not siropiy ''C changed to Bengali Uc the 
otbei hand, the fi actuations show fuirly 
aecuuitely the number of persons who speak 
this dialect and tliat the estimate :a the 
Linguistic .4urvey is not fur wrong , it 
is .=:poJrmi ui the ICisiienganj sub-division 
except oD the borders of JJarjeeling and 
Jalpaigun uTiere Bengali ns spoLeu acd m 
the eastern hail of the -sadai sub-dinsioa. 

So. the nameless Sub-BivisjoHal Officer 
was alloired to over-iido the roature conclusions 
of Sir lieorge Grierson and of the Linguistic 


* Difference iJitTerence 

i9-il Uni-31 IPU I90LU IPOl 

Jieiiaali lONhiTb-bi: Oi:-! 749.01 S + bh7,iri 91, ST? 

Hindi 1,874,971 +tS72,li,ri IJOlkoeS-jTO.N.'vT 1.77B,45u 

19—3 


Survey of India The real reason 
he noiitmal In the pteiieut census of iH.H 
the eaumetators m. Binghhmu have been 
asked to note the race oi tho Beugali-speakov 
persons, as if those hait-iiiiMrate and ignoraat 
enumarntors are expert physiognomists ana 
authorities on antnropology The real reason 
seems to have it inclnded in the new Umsa 
and oppose its iiossible transfer i,o Beagai. 

Tiie 1921 census report discussing the 
intineijce of court laugu.iges oa the number 
of .speakers spenRiog that language mokes 
many iirteiestiag observations . _ 

In -Haiabalpur, it savs, the proportion or Hindi 
speakers now stands at o,2 where ten years 
ago it stood at 9. .'7 per cent. This reduction in 
Hindi is owing to a heavy transfer to Griya 
which has occurred in every noLce station 
in tho district The Deputy Ooiutuissiouer 
state.s that .since tue court language of the 
district was eitauged from Hindi to Onyu 
in IhOo, there has been o steady decrease 
in the uiuubei' of Hui di spenkors. 

In Seraikela also, accurdiug to the report, 
the proportionate number of ILudi speakers 
ha.s dropped to about iialf of what it was, 
but the absoUito Heaves are sniiiJl The drop 
has a good deal to do u itii the tact that "Uriyn 
lias iiccii introduced ns tin? Court langnagG and 
f!/«f fdnrattnu ri htrqfhj i‘ 0 }til>(c(e<I Ihroinjh 
/h< nn'ihani of f ho 00 . ' . 

The Diitrir! (la .r/trrr says that Buuiea is 
"essentially a border district/’ The effect 
of its situation is notioeable both in the 
Varying phvsicjue and charactei of the 
liopulatiOD, and also ni the language. More 
remarl able, however, is Die ethnical, religious 
ami linguistic bouadary formed by the iiver 
3IabaDaii(Ia The oouutry to the east is more 
nearly allied to Be’igal. and fclie ^hulk of the 
inhabitants are of Hajhansi (Ivochl otigin. 
wpije to the ivesfc the castes are the same as 
in tlie adioiuing Bihar dritrictri. Mussairauas 
miinber two-thivds of the population east of the 
viver, hut only one-thud to the west <d it. (hr 
the confines of Diuaipur ami Mulda, Bengali 
is the mothfr-toiiguo ol the people 

The Sheikhs (b? 0,000 out of JN, 7, 0,000 m 
It'O!) who are chiefly found in tiie east and 
north of the disliict, form more timn one- 
third of its total population. Their features, 
characteristics and habits siiow that tiiey arc 
mostly the descendants of converts from 
Hinduism, and they still (oin with Hindus in 
several religious rites. Four sub-custes are 
recognized locally, rn , (1) Bengali, (2) riulai3''a, 
(3) Habalyar and (4) Khutto- of which t’ e 
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Bengali sub-caste i? aaniericallv tiic strongest. 
The Mahananda may fairly bo taken 
to be the boundary between them and the 
other Slieiklis. 

The Kaibarthas (33,000'i speak a dialect 
of Bengali, and in their babib resemble then- 
fellow castemen of the neighbouring districts 
of 

The bhanuks (-12,000) of Purnea differ in 
several important respects from the Dhanuks 
in other parts of Bihar. 

The Haris (10,000) appear to be Bengali 
in origin, and as such speak a Bengali 
dialect. 

The Mahananda seems to be the boundary 
between the Bengali castes and the Bihari 
castes. 

Historically, eastern Purnea wuis always 
considered to he a part of Bengal From the 
Aiii~i-Alban' it appears Huit the present 
district was included m Sarkar Tajpar east 
of the Mahauanda and Sarkar rat'ncu west 
of that river Within its limits were also two 
HnjJ/ftf.s of Sarkar Audurabar and ouc uifthal 
of Sarkar Lakiinauti in tlie soutli, all 
these Sarkars balonging to Subah Bengal, 
The old Kosi Avas at this time the bouudary 
between Bengal and Bihav, and continued to 
bo so fill the ejighteenth century. 

The effect of tnis early separation is 
reflected in the revenue practice of the 
district There are two fniyi serials — (H a 
Basil series for the Fasli Mahals and '3) a 
Bengali serial for the Bengali mnfmh. Of 
about 1,700 revenue paying estates, 450 are 
in the Basil and 1,350 in the Bengali serial. 
Another respect m which Parnen is unique, is 
that uuiike the Bihar districts there has been 
little sub-division of proprietary interests 
Fatni tenures are especially numerous in the 
lushenganj sub-division. One peculiarity 
which formerly attached to Pabii teauro,s was 
that arrears were realized by a civil suit and 
not by the summary procedure under 
Regulation VIIT of ISID, owing to a notion 
that Patni law was inapplicable to Bash 
mahals. 

Kishengan] sub'dirision is the most 
fertile portion of the district and more densely 
populated. It IS more nearly allied to the 


neighbouring districts nf Rortlu'rii BenimL 
than to Boimr, and tlm hulk of tlie iiihahihuits 
arc of Rajoausi or Koch ongm, tiiougli most 
of tliein iire now c'nvoris to Islam. 

The w'tMghts iuid uvaisureH in use in 
Purnea vary considerahlv The rttinidard seer 
of emlity tolas m general use, hut for weigh- 
ing itnun, toliucco and lute, :i seer of dilieieiit 
values is used, in different Incaht’cs. I'hey 
vary trom (Uto 132 /oAos, but irishimgaiij does 
not use any heluw cightv-iive “Agricultvtral 
laliourors are also generally [laid in kind Eveiy 
reaper is evpected to cut in a day two 
and si-x; ij/fit/s of rice ; each hoj/iu consists of 
twenty-one tin/fts, i.r , literally, handfuls but tim 
ii?Nii IS a couveutional measure, considerahly 
exceeding what can be held in tiie closed 
fist in iact, tiie meaaui'c vanes according 
to local usage That of [visltotignni is i|Uitt, 
dill'ereut from that of tliC rest ui the distiicr 

Mango trees arc extensively grown in tlig 
district. It IS at least, nuticeahle tliat most 
mango gardens ato luniul in ilm west, whore 
tiicre 's a uredomiuaiict of lUtidus. with 
whom the plimting of nifingo gnnes is an act 
of religious merit." 

Enough has liocn saul to lustil'y the 
return of Purnea, — at least of Kisneugnnj, to 
Bengal It husniore Muhammiulaiis limn llindus, 
yet one of Mr. .luinahA foui’tomi points 
IS that there sliould be no ledi.sLi ibution ot 
the boundaues of Bengal and the P.iaiab 

It Will also be seen that there is a greater 
number of Bengalis outside Bengal than 
the census tignres indicate ; and that 
they are iu the process ot being 
absorbed, la non-Bengali cultures. In a civil 
suit from Kishengiunj, Purnea, where both 
the parties were guvenied by tSie Da.rjnhhaqa 
school of Hindu Law, the Patna High Point 
observed “that us the d/‘(7ff/,.s/uirn prevails in 
Purnea, no reason or motive has been assigned 
for" the tYans-.icfcions which took place, etc etc 
Dn tiie error being pointed nut, they rewuewed 
their own iudgment and reversed tiie decision 

Thus there is every practical reason to urge 
for the re-transfer and re-amalgiimatiou of all 
Bengali-speaking tracts within the same 
home province. 



Paharpur 

Bv SAKOJENDBAlS^ATII RAF, m.a. 

h_ is now known as Paharpur sandj' bed full of mica and gold 
rict of Rajsahi lo Bengal a IHght of steps leading to it 1 
me of the noblest historical tion also speaks of its existence. 

Bengal should justly be Although it is now a Tory 
(neient and a_ more precious nljage and its importance as an a 
1: lias not yet been discovered Rnd was uoknowu even to the 
ultimately connected with has got very rornantie traditions, 
least SIX spaeions eeaturie.s vicinity of other mounds, which, 
and three or four greet will prove equally precious, 
idly intlnenced the iinuds the nQounds of Satyapir and Bipi 
his country, mnifia of Ealudvihar. called after 



Paharpnr lofore excavation. 

J’j} thr lit fhe Xrc!iJOolc>!?>c.’'J f'une.r of fi'dKt. 


h I& three miles away from 
al Railway station, Jamal- 
in a very fertile locality, 
i by a beautiful nver 
been filled up. The 
' can still be fouvd m the 


robed monks, who lived in the u 
Dipganj, now in ruins). The ioc; 
that the ruins represent the 
Hindu king rtaaied llahidalau c 
dau who had a very beautif 
Sandbyaroan Once the princess 
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ohc ^yonlcl In- the nigia laotliov uT a [.sr.-.iHi.', 
bamt who iionld convert all llic* poKpie to 
lilt; hath. 0.1 (iuonIioiiiuk ImM' the lri"lli 
ooasible, she learnt [h;>t wiinr oatlunn' 

I'l trie liver, a Kowor iionld duafc down 
to her, which slio n-f.xiM snieli 
011(1 co’ioeivp This liahv, vi" aie iuhl. 
later on, IxMiame tluj lainons wnnit 

‘>fitijnpJr wliese tninpici > 10 , ir hy n \isitfil .nui 
Worshipped hy a lai’ye ruinilm ol people, 
Erenorallv Muhamiiiidans. Tlu' saint Satf/fipf/, 
wc learn from traditioiis, like tlie niodr’v'al 
saiuts, Ivabii'. ITidu aiirt Xanat, pi'eaelit'd 
1 iiioGutlieist'c religion and asked his nn'llier's 
relations to ahjiire idolatry and worsliip (Inf 
only in spirit The Satyajiir cult whncii was 
preaclied in the local dialect and w.as a 
mixture of Islnm and llindntsm had r 
lai’fi'e nunihyr of adliorents Tlio must 
impoi'tan!; part of the worslnp is tlm nfferntij 
of an uncooked sweet ;;r;icl consi.stuin of 
meal of scented rice, fruits and milk 

Traditions apart the names of the «nr- 
lounding villages testify to the inipfirt.iiice 
of tlio place, I't , fhijapur, llalaiiclia, 
Dharraapur. llhatidarpnr. o(c, Paharpur, it 
seem.s, was not the anciemt iianio of the 
place Refoio tln^ exciiivatmii was taken aip 
the ruins presented the spectacle of a hill 
surrounded hy a ehaia of lullocks This 
oxplaius ttie present nanie Tlie original 
name of the village appears to he Soraapura, 
as a seal bearing the words «oraapnra-Dhar- 
mapaUi-Xmhara has been found out from the 
mins Kow an inscription discovered in the 
rums of Budh (Taya in Bihar montious a 
famous monastery in Bengal of that 
name The existence of a neighbouring 
village, called Orapui lends credence to tlie 
hypothesis 

The site covering about fen acres of hind 
seems to rave been tliat of a nion.ostnT 

built round n shnne of the SarralahlMiluf 
type, J r, having fumts on all sidew As 
Bengal is pooi in stone idniost tiie cntirp 
fabric IS Uiit with biirks supjunted bv stmie 
pillars Slid enrner stones Accnvdiijg fo tlie 
oitbodox- Hindu traditions peo]ile should live 
only in front ol a temple. Thus tlie three other 
sides sbimid be left vacant. To avert this 
difliculty temples were erected as projections 
on each of the four sides of the cential 

shrine—a square-sized brick-built tower about 
7o ft high, supposed to be a reliquary of 
the stufa type. It lias been entered through 

the top after remov ng t p esrth But no 

re c casket has been found at the chec] lered 
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aeaiii skiTi'd bv tho ■nhA^’intn- ip'O 
walk ''I'niid the fpiiqOid \'ii'i‘h h' ol' huo ii>.i 

ti-moio te dll 'dili't rile li'a'!' ,.i( liUi'in 

to lie d('(’ov;!Tril w [til a Im;” dad- ei .pjp' 
of ,i single 1.11'’ of ii't raeiiU;! niaijin's [i\ 
t'lc side of th'' 1)1. til r'l'er' an oi lol, 
ItpiK'hns T'he niiiii’ I'ntr.iiiO" to tin 

inoiiast('’'y which could hi- ii‘..'-hn(l h'- i 

tliglit o{ sP'jis tiM’u ill" plain-' w a-- .;ti 

till' noith -an lUispicoiis thmc in'cioahn;. r 1 
ITimlii frAd'tioiis Tlie mi'ii port.i! n hi.'h w;)- 
ivide and limit o| sfcojjc' w,*s nonnoc'fc'l wu.i 
tin.' tmnph' hv r, strasglif. b’'o'ul in. miin 
griidiiiilly sloping np to lli'' P) 
p/iU/ Bi'amdiinc on ’"ft innl riebt of Bi 
inain gate wore cidls, liltv-oiio iii niimbit. 
iiTTiinpcd III straight rows on oadi oi ilm 
tour sides — all connectml iiy a broad r.'i't'idoi 
supp.irtod on stone pillars iind fi'iuv'd ofl lu 
rniling.s Nofhing bat tlm iiliiit,!i aiui flom 

15 ui e-vistenc.e now, ami ii is dilliciill to 

state whetlier tin' iiion.isterv wn- sioglr 
stoia-'YC’d. In b"U\".'o the siitano and the 

row of cells there w('re eoiirtviinls, teinplis 
halls and '’'•ells which avo non tii nuns 
Sanitary ai raiigements were not iackiiu. 
Tvot onlv were t.hoi'o conduits t'r-im voom 

to room, yard to yard ImL also scuf-r,-- 

016 the southorn side of the moiiustevy o'.ei 

loobne' « ditcii tliere was a large nueibei 
of latrines all arranged in lows T’he shuitnig 
drains of the latrines are still 111 good anlei 
ttn the caatcmi .side ui the mnmmtery thdo 
was the river spoken of ain’t vc. T'iierc .ui 
ruins at least of one h.oime outside t'u 
((uadraiigle ol tlie nn'iiiiRtery on tiie ri\('i 
hank. The hniiidaiimi of ilie shrinn liim been 
coiisidcrably depiussed, so that a good manv 
feet of the sti'iietui'' which weri' iortneilv 
ahovc giound have now piisseJ iimiei llu' 
’tvater level. The icsiilt It. is hi’cti tliat the 
basement wlneli is the only doc.niated puitioii 
miravHgcd by time is conshuitly under w.itn 
On the upi'er portion of tlie (ilintli just 
below the eorniee a long lint' of tcrracotte 
plaques rcprescntuig inids, lumsts, lishes 
tortoises, serpents, rocks, jilants, creepiis 
and flower.s whieh the rich soil of Bengal 
possessed abundantly is found round the 
base of the stnicturo Tlie lower portion 
of the baecme t o’wever a deco ated at 
Tpgti ar nterva s j art cularly at ang es th 
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Altor tivation— sliovvins; The yhi;''T 

i’v thi tMnrti-.y a Lljy Aji hi' f'l 'SJ "!■ ll.h’* 


K'lutti taltlpt? tixeil in niclie-v demcting 
mnortaut fvent-r reia^-iny; to IlinJii «.nis 
me! srodLle^sc's and aisn snine leinaik.ihlc 
itonea csoniu'cted Tintli raytlucal h^r.jos and 
iproinew— cC'lr'brated in tht' diniDi^'ana pnd 
the Idahanliarata. Sume of tliPin. however, 
lire not yet hfoo identitied wlnle a few 
lie snppoKed to he of Raddhiat aaint^. At 
least one plaque Imavs ail tlm of a 

^rpfmjthara -huna saint, t!io Junm 
being visible un the rhe-jf. (Ijrnng's on 
‘levei'i)] of tln^rn are stroaglr renijDi''cent 
nt tlio later (Tiipta are, .'imnntj the Jirahina- 
jncal deities we nolice Siva m several 
j'l'stares and lo! uis, Piiig.i, OaDannt', 

Rutiteea, Sn Krishna. B.ilaraiu. Agni. Xone 
of tljL'ni. however, boars anv resomblanoe to 
t)'o popular gods and guddesse.s that are 
■nnrshippod iJiMv-j-Javs in Hengah such as 
Dnrga with ton haads Kali, Sarasvati, 
Lik'shtop dagiiddhatri. eto , irhicl!. tlieieinre. 
bolnng to a comparatively iocent ase. 

Reprosentatmus on the [daqiies aze too 
numerous to be desomed in deizi!!. S'lme 
of them are ffenres or single persoa.s. szzch 
as a man or a woman dancing m- an archer 
With a ho'v and a ipiiver Snaie of thetii 
are grutips, sueli as, a motiier itad a oluid 
or ao amorons couple Other lateresOtig 
subjects exhibited are a man beiag killed 
by a lion, a soldier m-nipd wd!’ a 
carry ng a tte an ircher v th i 1 s up d 


beaid and ban' tied in u knot ove 
liead. an emaciated iiseetic. a dunci 
in a jiei'Eect fr/hl/nifija pose, a tst 
striking a gong, a gentleman witii ’ 
in the Bengali fasbiou. Among tit 

nairs of moimevs lovingly inte’" 

together or poring over ouch otlier, cle 
of"' various si>;cs, shapes and postures, 
standing or crouching inside caves 
bears, foxes and buffaloes are notev 
varieties of birds, cf/, cocks, pe 
parruH and tlatuiogoes claim our all 
dtcsides snakes, various kinds ot 

croeudilps, cmich-shell^, crabs, tortome 
paj-jmises remind as of the character 
bud which because of its proximity 
sp'i reiiiflined siih-merged under water 
a cou siderable portion ot the year. 

The mn.st prominent objects nf_ v 
fat as asceitiiuied, weie the plmlhc 
tiip rbie casket, the Enddhist wheel 

Erw Ull/nniHi'hfihrcti and the lotus bwA 
p/of/h/> ilfi) s\'o big imdiie graven m 
-stone or any metal has been discovt 
tar. although there exists a large 
of pedestals where tb.e deities 
worshippefl The eoiiclasion that 
a■^e^istIble iindei the cji'cnnistances 
either these images were made of ' 
IS the prevailing custom in Bengal. 
I'H'-e bee” re"’0'’pd olsewUere Had tl 
broke o destroyed b> the biuht 
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r iButiiated head^, bodies and 
have been found amongst the 

epis^raphical reci-ide consist, iiig 
tes inscriptions on stone, seals 
e slioi't inscription on a votive 
ns; its dedication to tlie Lord 
Buddhist monk called iSthavira 
m the dth vegnal j'ear ol 
e^ ideiitly the Gurjara-Rratihara 
name, son of Blio]a, deserves our 
0 consideration The a;reat Bhoja 
hall of the 9th century had 



Sr I Krishna 

i.a\ oC Iho Ar dinouJ'^tVic^i nt TihIri 


after a stienuous struggle in 
growing power of the PVlas of 
he Rastralutas of the Deccan 
lespective turns had established 
iiemacy in Northern India and 
the holy city of Kanyaknbja, 
the Rome of early Med'eval 
hendrapaJadeva 800-910 a d 


the son and sncccfsor of tliat cflcbrated 
monarch, not only inherited the \ast 
empire of his father but extended lug 
doininioiip on all sides, particulaily in the 
east, where the sceptre of Dliarraapala and 
Deviipala, the iianinuiuiil rulers of Northern 
India in the last half of tiie ,Sth and first 
half of the Otb centuries, had jmssed into 
the hands of such effete kings as Visrahapala 
and Narayanapala It is not, theretore 
surprising to see that lie had prostrated tiie 
contemporary Beiieali ruler so successfully 
that, !u a monastery in the very heart of 
his kingdom, nay, one that bears the name 
of his proud aneestor, Dliarniapala, the date 
used is the regnal year of Hahendrapaladei a 
who must liaye been in possession of the 
I'lMyf/ (Kotivarsii ?1 at that time. 

But besides Dharmapala and Miibendra- 
pala, the name of Undhagufitu appears to 
be connected with the slmne. A. copper- 
pi, ate inscription of 1!io 159tli year of the 
Gupta era h c, 479 lO records the 
donation of the land by a Brahmin eouple 
for the m.iinlenancc of w’orship at the Vih.iia 
of Nirgrnntha or rlninn ascetics picsidcd over 
by Guhanandi ,'uid liis siiccopscji’K at the 
village of Viit.T Gohali. Hudhaanpta, who 
Tilled from 476 to about 600 A. TL 
was, according to Dr R, 0 Hnjuindar 
the last of tlm Imperial Guptas. His 
dominions extended from Bengal to 
Atalwa, if not further west. At that time 
as also during the times of the Pnlas, noitli- 
ern Bengal w,is in the Pundravardhana- 
hlmlxit fprovmce) and the southern pait 
of llip Iih/d't/ was conipiEed by the vii^ayo 
tdistrictl of Kotivarsa, The principal city 
of Pundravardhana is iinw- identified with 
Afahasthan in the district of Bogra. It 
seems. theiTlore, clear that the Romapura- 
Dlnarmapnla-viliara of Piiharpiir was 
included in the of Kotivaisa 

in the hhiilti of Pundravardhana. It is 
likely that Budhagupta was a piovinemi 
governor tor rponha Mtfharnja of those 
days) of Pundravardhana before he became 
the Emperor at Pataliputra, as it was 
customary in ancient India for the Baja- 
pidra-deia-bJ/rrifaraLas or princes of the 
blood royal to pass their noviciate as 
provincial gevernors Budhagupta was 
possibly, therefore, intimately connected 
with the foundation and embellishment 
of the sivpa The style of carving and 
predem ant v H ndii character of the p aques 
a Eti euppert the tl eorj of Gupta connect cn 








Lower portion of pediment with Tenacotta plaaues 
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Daring the Pala regime 
> a monastery dedicated 
lit as will be clear from 
1 inscription on a 
the proto-Bengali type, 
le 11th or 12th century, 
s caused to be erected 
rbha to please the three 
nddha, Samghai for the 
ed beings. There came a 
S' of the monastery when 
heon became so crowded, 
mdu cult could boast of 
and rich image worship 
of Mahayanist Buddhism) 
he found for them in the 
id other temples erected 
ogle A large number of 
eTistence, but curiously 
of an image worthy of 
d Only recently a small 


statue of a Bodhisatva has been 
in the south-east corner of the i 

Besides the Hindu and Bud< 
tions of the temple at one 
history it must have enjoy e 
patronage. "For the frahananc 
mentions the fact that it was 
the residence of the )iirgra»i 
long inscription on a stone-plr 
discovered from the debris but t 
has not yet been deciphered, is 
to the public. It is expected, 
it will throw a flood of light t 
history of the monastery. 

Thus m the chequered h 
monastery, beginning from i' 
iytirpa, three waves of cultu 
it and rulers of at least three 
ded over its foundation, e 
exaltation to the position c 
and celebrated seat of learn 
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J T IS, indeed, voiv curmuR ;uul iiiteivbtnii; 
as v^ell tor a f-tudent oi Buiinolo^v to 
know tliiit IfinawziA or SJld Pi'iimo 
that has yielded tlie earliest Fiih inset nitions- 
up till now discovered in jtnnna relating to 
the subject-iiiattei ol tlnniytuKj lluddiiism is 
also associated with a ‘^truiis and the earliest 
Bjahraanicid, mainly Vishiiuite, traditina so 
Hl brought to hglit witluu the Peninsula. 
In fact, the earliest l’l//.s7y/;a/v/ tradition in 
ituiniu is, li'[‘ all practical purposes, connect- 
ed wjtli KiiiaMZ'i, one of tlie oldest seats 
ot kmgship in llui'ii.ii The cite is said to 
heie been fiuindnd iiv a Uii^hi whesn name 
the nunnesi cihroniclcs imve failed to take 
into notice" MnlH!}i<c.i< m, Ihe Bunneso 
text tlnit describes the foiuidatiini ol the city, 
stites that the [h^Iu who [uesmieil at the 
Inutidation ivas helped by six other divines; 
Ofiff ciiiipali, huha, Shui:!, firiii'iiilft. (?inti(<U and 
Vnrantf<irnyi(. Now, ( Pantijipfih, fndiii. and 
Yfiiiii or a S'nqcu'ciin have ntten been uico’'- 
porated id Biumese legi-adary history in 
coiiuection with the foundation of cities or 
election of temples, obviously without huving 
any actual Instonoai signiflcaiice. But the legend 
helps us undoubtedly to assume that a strong 
Indian element xvith all tts traditions of 
town-planumg and tmnpde-bnihling had been 
at work at tlic bottom of ,l 1J such ti.iditions 
and their iictual translation in inonunients. 
frtutynt/paf? w [lo ih Tepiesented in Idim enigra- 
pliie records as tiie son of the Lord Buddha, 
has iiglitly biieii stvled as the ^'pnhoii sn/ul 
of ilte as well as .sanil <>/ 

Pngati. ’ and is, obviously, a creation of tlie 
legendary imagination of tlieilons. is tiie 

king^ol dfiriy wlio must invariably be {iresent 
at all irapoitant lunctunis The Aov/o mentioned 
in the ^[nhrnirr.(u( ni is certaialv Kcdalmniua- 
naquraja mentioned in the Mon records 
as having assisted in the foundation ot the 
city of or .^rdc^kelra which is the 

old^ Indian name tor ancient Prome, and 
which is in itself a strong evidence of the 
association of Brahmanieal tradition with old 
Prome or Hmawza. m:/u, the mythical bird, 
s tl e celebrated o-irner of V sh }n ] 


IS ICah nr the Ihi-p tlie cmisori of Run 
who is mentioned m rhe .)fffl?cn!a\(i/n n ■),, 
Pat (iii'vsti Hi a The Mnhmja'. irm tradition 
is most piobably an ailaptation train eaih 
T.ilaing records, but in doing so it lus 
retained onh' tiio epitlmt 7ib,s7// of the 
founder ef tlie city, but has failed to mentimi 
the name of tlv Zf/s///. T'hut this h’tdu 
was 17,s7,'n// fuiusoU' is evident trmn the 
early Mon hthic records in most of whitli 
tlie stoiw of the fouuLlution ot the city of 
or A'/vZ, ^//^■// if IS given in more or lest; df'taiK 
ijL't ns tjuote from the great insci'iptmii of 
tlie Si'iii (".iijnii pagoiht * 

'The Iv'nl [itKidliii. siniloil ,ind A nan da as led 
tlie laiise 111 Ihis HiiLile a.iiil llic Lmil ,s[kAi 
mao Atiimda,, 'Aiuudii. hm'e.ifti'r ii, ^agl' maned 
Vj/v/n/n, gH'rit III siptenial ill ,il power, emit m 
glorv. !losse■,^lug the five ir.iusi c)idi'iibi,l laeulties 
roaoilier w'ith mv Hun (laii'aiiiiitil t anil lin- 
liiihii anil III iiiiiilf if'tijiiil i/m/ra) iiid 

hii.liil<iirii/iiii!iiiiijiii ti/ii sliail build .i city imUliI 
s'/vi/ 1 .s/v/n/c // lb 

Then again 

'Atter the saup Hi^Ihiu li.is built Mm nty ol 
Msi/ liP sliali depart from tlieius! (.nidl in the 
( itv of .[riiiiiiiJtinnnjiii) a (P.igriiM, he shad bccoiiie 
king Tnl/liini niHiihhiii d/inmiinirnii! ' 

[t IS thus evuleat that iMZ/ac' m 
ooLiRidered to have fnunded the city ut 
Mid Prome The Alon records include one 
Pii^'^iiltiniiuiihPirdiHff, sou of Ib,svre/,'er 
till' divine arehiti'ct, as one who was destinid 
to assist ill the 1 mindatiou of SiiJ^didiit 
Suit exchules (rf/nnld, (Pmnh and Pthiuii 
H ura mnitioned jii the Midiinia'.imi. 

An important corroboration of tins 
ti'udition IS louiid ui the fact that Old Ih'ome 
or fimawza was linowu in iuicient tiims 
idso US Bisyiuiiiiiiijo, eiiiuvulent to i^iylimi- 
pi/ra, that is 'the city of Vis-hnu’, which 
undoubtedly points to some sort of \ ishnuite 
inlluence havirg been at work at this old 
royal capital ot Lower Burma ^ But the 
most important evidence is the actual 
discovery at Rmawza of images that are 
distinctly A'ishiiuite in character. 

Here liave been unearthed several 
\ IB nu te images that are most prot ablv t 
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Buma. Of these tinds, three are 
state of preservatioD , others are 
ntary that they hardly admit ot 
0 identificatioD. One of these 
a hand carved in sandstone and 
conch, can, however, more or less 
be identified with the lielp of its 
as having belonged to an image of 
The three sculptures that are 
served arc all housed at present 
ifoongyi I'yamig slied near the 
ulway station." and represent three 
pes of the Yn^Jinn image 
Lst (fig. 1) IS a rectangular slab of 



tiff 1— Yi&Iinu and Lakshmi 

rCosy o£ tho Aic:iiauo!o^"ic'ai Suituy of Lulia 


stone carved out in comparatively 
ef representing two figures standing 
de but apart from one another. The 
the right is one of Vf^hNu standing 
hana Qariida with its tail and wings 
ed a fact very ably rev rose ed 
db not without a touch o al met 


naturalism. The head and portions of the 
nech of the huraau bust ot the bird have 
been losf, but what remains is .sufficient to 
guarantee that the animal represented is 
nothing bnt a Garuda, the celebrated carrier 
of Vishnu To the left of Vmknu on a 
douMe-petailed lotus pedestal represented in 
a, somewhat abstract manner stands Laksh.m, 
the consort of Vishnu It is most unfortunate 
flat the upper portion of the slab has been 
very badly damaged, to such an extent that 
bdtn the figures have lost their head, and 
Yislntn his upper right hand in addition 
Otheiwise the figures are very well preserved, 
and even the details can easily be read 
The god has four hands, the attribute in 
the upper right is lost, the lower right which 
is raised up to the chest holds a round object, 
evidentlv a ttirn or maiuixtga tmit \ tne 
upper Jeff, sc far as discernible on the stone, 
hdds the ch/Aru (wheel) and the lower left 
the gndn 'mace) unlike, indeed, tlie type 
generally held by the god The goddess has 
two hands, the right one which is raised up to 
the shoulders holds, it seems, a bunch of 
lotus-stems and the left hangs downwards 
The sculpture, from iconogiuphic point or 
view, is important in more than one 
respect. First, the holding ol a edm oi 
laatuHnqa, frnit, an attribute of Sim and 
Lakslinvi; by Vishmt is certainly unique it 
IS never the custom in India, m the Colonies 
we hardly know of any such example, nor 
have we any reference to it in any known 
version of Praiiti/u-lakshmana texts. If it is a 
I'ilva, it IS likely that the attribute which is 
generally as.sociated with Lahshmi is hero 
transposed to become an attiToute of 
Luhshmi's consort Vu^hnu. ■ Secondly, the 
position of the gada held m the left lower 
band is also peculiar ; it is generally held 
by Y'tshmi in the hand with all the hie 
fingers with its stout bottom directed upwards 
and tapering top downwards ; in other 
instances, the hand la placed on the top of 
the gada which rests on tlie floor. But 
apart from these attnbutes the sculpture has 
other interesting iconographic features 
In India or m the Colonies we scarcely 
have example of any image like the present 
one, namely ViAinu and Laksknu standing 
side by the side as in the present example 
Images ot Knshim, and Rukiuiut or 
Ltdsh/iif with YiAuiir. in his KnrastmJia or 
Yamha. incarnation^ are frequently seen, 
I it TV Jini w'th h's c nsort T jkd mi 
s_uid n s dc by side on the r respect ve 
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/(i/finifi)- nulcL'ii VPTV iwri^, ■«''^ haully 
icno'v ol iWY fxamnlp'' ' InvH no 

(ioitht rpf(‘ri'iU'P« to !jil,\ifiif/-Xunifif(nf( 
in !'riif>h>ti~lal’‘<hiitfi:iit h’K'ts : foi 
oxaiTiiile, lu tlifr 'i f'^fi'crhfii .1"! wp 

iiiu e 

qlksn;: grm ffa.- w^sr-ijs 

f fg-wrn mT H 

Tn the ’RHiiftnfonihuxi 'we have : 

tsw 5f!F€': I 

gralr§?5f? 

jsnfrj^r: f %«rsT fi?! ii 

Thus, accoviiinyt to ft'C l'X/rat\tii mo 
iSu'^haiif, ri\/iint ?.lio\ild He leprescnteil to 
the Hi^ht ot Ltdi.-^hitfi vvJiose Jeft tiarxl ^fiuuld 
!i((M it hitus and ttu'rie’nf should wind fonucl 
the iit'clf , wltot'eas ti'o luff. )i;ind (■!' the sjfod 
himself should strcrel) to the oriniMt The 
athihiite; or fiinetitui ol' tise riulit li.md is nor 
njetitionecl ; hut it is requircti to roju’osent 
the ut/itni(i lis 'ivel! iis tho twu oftior 
attributes 'irnuU/ff and <-hal.ni as two 

hjufiho puxi.shffs i qri«s?5; 

?t1Tand gf?? ^ gspclf ’ 

Tlie liffpamanrlrnia explicitly suys that both 
the deuios siionld haro only two hands 
each, that ths/.Of/ should stand xipou ids 
mhanu Oiii'ithu that Lrthlni/t- should 
eniluaco his Lord hy wiiidias liov ris;ht 
hand round lus nech and hold in her left 
hand a lotus, and that ri'^lnnt siiopld 
stretch his hft hand to tiu' avnipii ot 
liis consort. Tlie two vessums avo alniust 
similar, but Jt is intcrestins? to see how the 
present icon deviates from the known texts 
Che god, instead of having two, ha.s- four 
hands, and the goddess though having, nu 
doubt, two liunds as required bv the text 
holds the lotus in her right, »ot jq the 
left Whs does not wind her right liand 
round the neck of Vidimu nor does Thiinu 
stretch bis left to her armpit These do not 
exhaust the points of deviation. A further 
point of departure from Indian icoms is the 
fact that the god and the goddess, both 
standing, hare been gi^'en equal importance ■ 


thCii' liClglit l-i .illUM^! 1 
rlK'V do lint stsnv.i loi 
it is iinpiinnit licit tin 
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J'/'-J///// standing nn ni« 
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n .t ,, .'i.iir iiiiviui? the form ot aii 
j-ioe' k“^ t*‘!;iai;'le^'‘. The =itone !s .'^b»nt Ik" 
hfeh, ,5r;d iihoot ;i font wide nt f!)e 

ha^e 7'!ie nuUenal n fioor kird of Very 
^i>F!: |)nrovo fi.tbdstone, J'lfl the ti orkmaC'lKp 
s still :iiiu'>^ longh aijfl cltiai.'r If a 

rn’otHiec of an esTireiv IverJ schuel of 
Tf wfiipli finds eYj>ress;<ij) ji^f onlr in the 
fj p;r;il out of tile face and the Njincie hut 
tooi’is'ri snnle ei) i)!e iHio hut 

iue'-'t; I'pnuaKa'olT m lie-' dn-vs v'iiich lie 

'tc‘.irsi He stands en t)i0‘ *'/<?/ /(ter which 

'."Jis twe iu'iivv in!fst>‘tch(:d c'tn^s' tne left 
.'hite' Ilf wnisi, j’einfiui' The (-umer hird 
H iicio I’t'presrnree e.xactlv j'.s in fnihaK 
.I’i, that IS voith ,( hast uod a hird 

ih-f' jeatien !r has not thnc renhstic 

ie.ituu s ttf j I'ird ii=i ui f'dlonial nit, i. r/., 
ui the Tanie'Js Af ' stntne of 

faan Ic the present (_vise tlie um<rs uc the 
h rd have not keen so jsalisncally povniniod 
ns in ttn preGodicu,' example, and lnak 
mole bVe the leafy hnuu'd of a tree : yet 
there ].s enou;;!! to show' that tiie art.’st 
i now los, subject well, hut tfulod to ^;ire 
e.xprpsijien tn it The .iiod iias lour bauds, 
th*' tw,> upper rn’isHil iipwtud.s hoid the 
AiiiAo and yai/'lha .ind the two ir>vvf‘i' liold 
a nhf! OT iiwh(Iiii{ia fruit sind a r/nr/rr 
n'spf-'ctivelv. He is tlriiorarcdy decorated 
wnu ornamfGts havmt; wvi.eilcte, armlets 
.ind 3 I'K’hlv earned hajorn Jound his ueek ; 
Tiie head-dress which must have heeu na 
(-•lacovato oria is, unfortunately eiioo?h, 
hi'i'tkei!, hitt It is most liirely that it ivas 
of tiie kind so often seen in Burmese 
scuintaies >if a i.rt<‘r date and associated 
in’, aimhly luth ad impotta’Ot persung.^es aud 
diMuifes AVe aie .occustumed to «ec ui 
inula ,is OS in tin.- Colonies f'/'i/n/u, 

'is ridiiiy ('!' s^aTcd c? uss-lpg-g-fd on hm 
uiA'Htd , r/shiiii srandmy ori Gonuia is 
rare, m fact stiei, nnoire.s ,iro haidly known. 
F is interesfine tint the trpe has up till mov 
been found in fhji'ma alone, and that in 

more than one i-’xam;>le Ju Jaxa, the 
ianmiis Jii /unpo- .statue-'* is. ui 
tact, reiucsenteo ns spated, though it aivi's 
the jmpiessioii ot up ereot Tuuie. in the 
f nlonies, fimie is, howeiei*. a yeneTa] 
tendency it, reorpsen: the gods as SLundin^, 
latiier than as seated, on their luZ/r/ums 
especiailv wjipu thmr luhana^ are Inrds. 
i parallel instance in jjLiiat is the taraons 
^I'aiuia or Kart)hoijyo image of 3Jy®on in 
Chartjpats standiny erect as it does on its 
I nhuofi May^oYp. It gix'es ns a glimpse 


into the unagination of tie' Uulouial artists — 
au imaginritjon that .sf'oma to iiavo liked 
to unravel ifsolf in ccmparatuTlv njoie 
effective dramatic posp.s and situations and 
therefore, less tiaditioaal and eoiiveatiunak 
thougii the e.xeeutioii is Dot aiwax-s up to it 
The Ah statue, just referred 
to. thongii really seated, gives, iu fact, ar 
ii'iipressmu as ive have sauJ, oi an orpct 
iignre. and the pose and attitude of the god, 
more .so of tha OaritAd^ are most; dr.aimsiic. 

We now turn to the third im.nortant 
r/s'///////m sculpture from jffreiawza {IB'h x i4*/s") 
Jr IS a repiesentotion oi tiie w-ell-known 
mytheiogy ot Ai v//ii or Ancuha ■^aijmw 
n.shti>/ lli'g f>). ft IS the most popufiu' and 
at the same time most important of the 
Teclming farms or f'.s//i?i/ who is .supposed 
to slc-e[> on the coils ox the seruent Anmihi 
that shields the head of the god of gods under 
its Jive ur seven hoocks. By the side uf 
the serpent-conch npur ti^e feet of TTs'/iuu 
IS often repi'i'sented t!ie kneeimg' tigui'c of 
JjilAih)) in IS, w'orsiiippiug attituxlo (<■/' Rao — 
H'mfni Troiioin ap/nj, Vol T, Parr, I, platp 
ffCXX!'- or the seated figure id lih/nm Ticii 
oi hzl'Ailut \(f. ibiil, plate X.XXIJ c) He 
ha-s two Cl' four hinds. ,ind fiaiu liis naval 
springs a lotus-stalk with a foU-hlossonied 
lotus Ciu whtoli Ih-tihuut is cmufoituidy 
seated, l-hnihuri, At;y/ anJ } nth it are also 
sometimes repu'csentod as stihsidury deities ; 
and Jana and .is tiTu Attendants. 

7lie affiibntrs of the god me also leprestnted 
iihout him ill their on'ii torin or as personified. 

Tq the present oxiuuple from [fmaw^a, 
the god i.s reprcPentod as Iving stvaight 
witii hi.s Iwu log.v ci'iisspii at the ankles. 
The head with the a.^nal head-dress rests 
on a higher piano, .-UKi tiie hndv stretches 
not on the coils at a serpent i>iit. so far as 
it seen)', on a lotus-conch tiiat lests on a 
i»oknj-a wlmsp head is clearly visible on the 
left oornor of the bottom of the Hkib. Tins 
IS, iDde^d. interesting, for wo knoiv n.s yet 
"f no sculiitiire or text where the reclining 
HAifft/ is ever rcjifL-Hented as having' any 
iipsofiation with a hmtcira. The luual tiadi- 
tion. IIS XVI* have already uotiet-d, is to 
represent him reciiniuy xliri’cth' mi the 
serpent AnfaUit. The differf'cce is thus 
striking and siguitioimt xx'hich o.aa only be 
acconuted tor by assuming that the Coionicl 
artists cither tolloxx'ed a text xvbieh is yet 
unknown to ifs, or that ihoy misinterpreted 
the vvhole story us known -a lud a Th s 
'sxdl be more pv dent fro t e fact t at 
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Figt 3— Vishau Aaiuitasaym 

Lln' roiirtoij- of ilii) A:u!ia';o!oL'ic'.\l rinu-ov of Imli.x 


tiu' latft'r, ifu-r cnowjij 

An amnldv pOMtiO’i of 

tho uf t!jr> s'LT'linjn" 

itl ) (u.iv Ji(* S-.O0I1 

in tfi.' } I'rlipf 

"rum Ailiuli-, illusti.itn! .uj 
X\XfiI 'll ll'.o's ih>iiiu 
Jr(i/fOt!ri(j'!ii!, \ i>i I. !’,!i'5 t 

Thu V !fhiU(-L<ih<lf!iu s'oiiol' 

1) i', t<rfaiti]j' a n'raHTkijWe 
sniilfjturu Frufi! t'u' iiniDt 

of vknv Till' I’licist arvfStjRff 
twitmo of tlio riculjitiiif' !•< the 
f’i(trio;tfod aiipi'ui iinof il tlir ioaj 
unvl t;n;ii>!o but 

firm and vniacl and .irms 

with theu' bunos and miiNOIes 
so sui'pr!',~,^od :!'■ to j'rovido them 
with n soli LTiion eouolod with 
}\ di^njiif’d (’oij! [injure Tniri 
finoiy and (Iciu'.ilojv inndoUcd 
sndpturo !;ns thii' tho iirann 
and sortnows ol a (iaptii oKaiiiplo, 
but a oksoi' analysis wouhl 
slnnv that it lias allliiitifs witli 
aniiUior art ti-aditiuu utlir'i' 
than ilia iiupt.i in t'.nd, it 
sctniis to owo i!s itisinrntimi to 
a diToront sc’nonl oi art ou 
tins .side of tlia i'.av of iSi'Diral 


namolv. th(> iXii.ua si-Jioo!, ami 
m's navel rise not one siD^lo lias, conseqaoatly. tliosi’ (Jnplii ieatimw and 

but three such stalks with throe characteristics that aie iniioroni ni the 

lotirses on wlucli are seated the Jhillava sclioui. it is nmlouhVally oiv at the 

of the Brahmanical^ Trinit]''— heat of the early stone snultitarcs foand 

Hslmu, and &iw.. Ymltnu, tbo in Burma, and seems ti' hnloiir to a dah* not 

is seated m tae middle flanked later than the 8th eentury n 
r to the right and Sva to the it is most likely that the 

)f, holds his usual attnhutes fti relief was thus the work of ah indiau artist 

tids. Brahma is seated crossdegged who hud eome over to tiu' i’cmusoLi. along 
s nsiug from the navel of the witli Indian traders, or priR,■^ts, or norsmis 

III, and has four hands, the two iu injrsnit of tticic ri.speeLivi' voniitions of 

gd in ^ tiio f/i/’/idt ])ose Ho is hfo. But side by ',ide tin'ro was uiso n 

nth his usual four bonds, throe loeai artistic nnftvitv fnstiM'ou, no dniiht, 

are only represented, crowned b,r the ludiaa fuastors Tiiesc local arlists 

iiS Jala-ninhula. All these tliroe ivho arc tvRt'onsihle lor inniiy liiiddhist 

P irately h.aloed by lotus-petal miugos of stone, bronvA and terraeotla 

e inoaat to hold equal status, must have also heen entrusted with tlie 

only to the lUiiiu deity \yho is task of executing Brahuwnioal imagoa cx- 

seated as reclinuig The figures amples of which have survived to this day. 

1 up to the knees, and iiavc At least two such examples are hnuwu frotu 

meats ^in their ears, arms, aukle.s, Hmawza Itiga. 2 and 3). The very crude and 

wai.sfc. The position of the right rough esecutioii of an ludiaa subject- matter, 

seated figures of i'zsJmn and the physiognomy of their faces, the qaamt 

well as _of the two legs of the expression of a foolish smile on thair lips, 

bgure is lateresting. In the and no le.ss the dress of d’v'iitv 

it is raised upwards, while in standing n hie iafa a Ga uJa ave a 
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CO 1) utd to ^ 0 at? u Ind.aa c.iaiticter to 
t 1 ^.. ,),;(jeoran:ce. Tdi? treatment- of the 
subieet-mattrir is equally foieign to anT 
I'QOwrt school or period of Indian Art The 
nsfid lines and the, sharp angularities;, the 
incoherent composition, tiie schemaric surface' 
treatment of the reliefs, and not the lea.st, 
the soui-lcss and meaniugless decorations on 


Aiii'fs Aim Reio''i,tXi-cs 

’ ]-fmawy,a is no^v an old I'umed thicil.r 
popuiarod poor rdLxoe five miic? sonlii ol ttio 
tundem town of Prcme. aud is j-e.iv'hftd i>y tram w 
motor or cart troin Promo, Tlif villaim, roaiams oi 
whose ritv iv.ill'; .st;!! o.vi't is in.terspri’scu with oifl 
ruins luddea in inouaJs whiAi aio sr<;k-nirtu-.an''' 
hointr surreycri ami ‘’•coavaieil ny tiie Arcnaeolourr'i. 
Survey. Pnrma. nnder *-110 al^le uumaiuce ol ,,1. 
C.'iai'hv DuniibeJie. Supennloadeai A few ot ti'i? 
old iinporfciit moiioMoats are beiau, pro, ‘served P.r 
the Arc haenl wjcn 1 Doparliueat. 

^ Euli*?.';t Pdfi msf-npUon''' i',.iat!uaf to the 
subici't-m.ji tor of Pdli nuddhrsm Iiifherro disei5\vie'l 
in Bni'ina eomo from Hmaw^a and the lAjoiauus 
sites T!i*y '-'Oinprise, to rneDtion the moi'e 
imporiant ones, the two Mraunuuaii uotU 
di“;(K)vei'ed in 1S07 at, a plaf'O spar IIf'i.<wza'. anu. 
throe fiotn'iiests of a stone mscription touncl at tiu' 
Biwbawavi p.-i?ocIa, Hioawzn. iho oLanossaa 

plate's wliicli were edited bv H. Fmoi IJof/rnCil 
XX, Jmllet-Aonfc. IhlAn l;2i T.> begm 
each widi ike weii-hnown Buddhrst rotmntn: Je 
Ix'Th <'/i’ flind, is followed, in_ the fii-shjir 
Hi categorie? front the numerical 

order and la the ae^.oad. ' ■ i - • 'wu praise 

of ilm The Riwbawgvi stone frasments 

wUi'.'li were rdto edited b.y .M Fmot lop- cit i 
contain an extract from the Vihhnay'i^ 'i h'ook ot 
the Al'hi,lham»i'i The .smipfc of both the record'^ 
IS clasaiy allied to Mte Kfid,iotba miript ot die ota- 
■Cih ooat’uir .t n. of Sautuera iadia. (An Rep 


lo 

them are all responsible for the lifeies'', 
alraost wooden, atmosphere in which thev 
lire. They are mere translations of a 
eaaotiical text. But here and there cling 
faint traces, r, i?., in the tnodelhtig of the 
body aud rreatirent of tlm fnco of the 
standing of the lessens they learned 

at the feer of their Indien nuistei's. 


-I .S Biu'sna, 1924, pi> 2f-22>. la 19211-27, two 
'ftore Pali erjmrapXs ivere clisi pvered nt Hmawza 
The first y a line of ia.scriptioD armicd tijo nni 
nf tlf' rep of the coviw of a ^tnpa discovered at the 
Kh/ii-bh i-rtn,/ site near the KaJnnnvaou Tillage 
Tlv* BCi-ipi 13 of the TahiirU'Caa.-'.i’ese type -iTid is 
praciically tlve same as th.at of die i'Pi,ords reteired 
to aS>ove Biu: fim most iatiwestiag is the had of a 
mpmuscvipt at tlm same sits coatainimr twenty 
«nla-Raves eaeli insti’ibed on one side in the same 
Canara-Telusu script of S'uAh hidia, and. can 
dins .s.ifeir be dated on ualeonrapiiie g-mimds to the 
.kth'Gfh cPiPPirv A n Tlu-se ienvos cuntrin r.Ytntfts 
from the Abh'rlk'tMm'i and Vinap'-! Pituln< Tiipy 
are m And the enriipst jccoriH of PPi Baddinsm 
in Bin -.a and proves ronrlusivoly that Buddhism 
of the ILmriiiatm ^diool was alt'pjdy an. ostaidiAIiocl 
facioi- at Hmawza ns eari.v ns Ilis ,btb ccnnirv .s. n 
and '-'’Sf- proVtably tiie religion of tJie majority ot 
the local people 

' An Rop. A. D’lrma 1910, o. 18. 

■* Ep. Piriuinica, Voi I, Paitli, p flu ff 

■’ AC Rep A. ft. Bnntia. 1929, p, l-l if, 

•= Xu. Rep. A. S. Tndia, 1920-27, p- 171. 

'• Rvmliito no.s 23 24 and 23 

* G. PKAO-'UXi'hi Lvnourupfiii. Yoi. I, Pt, I, plain 

LTHl. 

* Ibid, Plate JXIj and ART 

•® Phoong.vi Ivviuinp plied Exhibit No. 2b. 

11 '"Rupuin” 41111 l!i2d 

u H. Parircmier Icvenfaiie Iiesfiiiitil des 
ilonu'ueuts Cims. Yo) I, p ‘179. hg. ti4 


British Banks and Industry 

By SAROJ KOAIAH BASTJ 


T he iitfifcnue ox British banks towards 
iLidustry is martedly diiformtt from 
that of the (xermaii and ntlier bankis 
on the CLintineut The banks la (Treat Britain 
eonmdfrr ic to be outside their sphere to 
iiaattce industry with iong-terni loan^ They 
think that their proper piavinee lies in the 
provision of current finance as distiugciiahed 
from inx'e^raent finance. Tbej- are, as a rule, 
reluctant to lock up tbeir funds lu loans to 
industrial companies against debentures or 
in mortgages on property. The purchase 
of raxv materials aud the sale of finished 


goods are finaaced bv them iuit cot so the 
purchase of plant nod machinery 

A,s tho banking praotice in (reruumy was 
the outcome of peculiar historical circuiti- 
st'iDces iG that country, so in Englaud too. 
Tiiere are important reasons w'hy the banks 
there hax’e kept themselves geaernlly aloof 
from industrial financing. They are not at 
all adapted for ths.t kind of busines.s. The 
whole British system is based upon deposits 
repayable on dcinand or at short notice. The 
banks work with a far smaller amount of 
share capital and vcsnrves than those of the 
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c. j.lii'ujii; 1 .w^!L^ Tli(- (iiu'titinn 
HaiiJi iiaw (hH’rt’fara Ki he n'^nfs^ariiv 

■.ij'!?)-. I,! (a'-jaiiaav aiirii iiulonl oa if-a' ''(-jih- 

thi' ^V'ri-'in IS (!>■' ''Joacii 

'!i TI’.> 0, tii'Si ai'i' ao!: 

I Mta’ ttiiMi' \V'!i' «> laiCi’ 

.If' tlii'i!' liiil*' «t 

a r'-' iintiia* i'r';ii,' urfit 

a [ml (urn !'■!' a, iiii',] a’ad ra-crrf'S, — J'timis 

'lU' .it 'n'ii fli'ii.asaj ant] ii'.f ;ifi 

till ‘luiiV'O't (a dv Ji'jii T'i'’ iMi'J-ni) 

,ii i'tm (inrijii’a haiilrs, iai 
(? \viis iir rv-tiVi' pfa' c'aat: .rf ilir-U' hidiiii- 

th s at >ui'‘ tinV' , and on t'fia saiin' iJati' tha 
pi'ipin ,n;Ji j,'j Enakinr! ’ta- ni' r- Oi-r napt jui'l 

Pfa-pii ['i.'r f’piit l.iS'i'. ' Tiu' piMiti'iiMital 
i'una^’ iiavint; lar’s tlpi'O.sit- at t'aU and wnrkiim 
wdk larj^pr caiiU;'! iX'Spf'.'Os ha'’^ 'uu'n ali'n to 
oxti'iid ipi'u- trahint and mdiisrvid vop.i-iirrN 
\vifluiut SOI i*" rs I’islv fo l.lio doiiosit'O's ’riio 
E!J;;'ijHh banks' nit'c Hn ir oiun'puuis l);jhi!ii;jis 
id oali anl slioid iiidiof' ii.'O’o m koop ttK'n 
j'osoin'i's .‘!s' Ikpud i.s imssiWn Thoy !i;iro 
r>. ip.i’osf, iJif'it' (ntids. d uoocj'.d rub', in 

iij'.st-dast? 111]!'', li-r^iiiir ii matin dr <d not 

jpoi'o' than thioe mnntii.s .qikI in i;iit-(‘djO'il 
si'vm'itie^- Tli(\v ninnot jiisfiliablr and n itli 
KiiiotV tin up tfu'ii' vnsouvt.i's ill i ontiu'o-i niiioh, 
h.iuv’vor in'oiriwinr, an' untj'io.'l, untostt'd und 
tdovefoip spoi.niliU'!'’''- As lia-. tu'oa truiv 

rariKjjKrd. “timv aio not tho ripdit institutions 
for chtii’ishinjr or fo.''to?'in{( ttio inventin' m 
the di'earaer of jndiish'ia] dremns tiiat mur 
kvid to fortune or nuij" prove :i wiJl-o'-the 
wisp/'t 

Tfie Eoylisli baukuii:: pracbce nJ' alonfnpss 
f]'Om industiirs tiic TPsnir ot certain 

cii'onmst.'inc^s the absence oi which lu.'ido the 
Oeinmn i{!dustrr''d sj(j iJepeudont upon bankin"' 
support. In Kn^Iiind Tiio aimttdance of 
donnimt copitnl scekmi; invoslinont, the 
industrial pioiieor.s takinr lor ‘uiitiativcs, the 
a;radui‘il devolopu-ieul of tho snilnstrlal ecvolu- 
tujn — all these pi'esoni conditions wlinllv 
dift'enrifc t'rnni tiiofio oi Gorpiimy. Tliese isukIu 
jt ■oniieci.’Ksary tor Jbjf^li.s)! banks to embark 
upon iudustnnl vontiP'i-.s like their (lorinnu 
iivixls "We must also roipcniber that in 
(ioiiYi'any and other c. entries of tiio Cantinenr 
the imiy instituUOB.s lu a position to Ratisfy 
the loug-teinj finanojvil needs of industry xvere 
the O'cipks But ip England the case was 
different "Wben the English joint-stock banks 
developed in the middle of the last centruy, 

Poxwell— Pnys'/',? oi/ Cjm-rnt Fluancu 
t Thr, Efionomist fnli IFebrnary, IDlfj, 
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hauls jjiiJ ht'l' (I cf'od do.il I ! I t'1‘1' f'!i'jO'’.s 

I'ldnanb, in r)'-‘ n irP' .o'lii.t onitks 
r.i 'JiM'oi.'ilisr .iistUu.n'iJ'- in to ono)!';! 

Ih'pn.i.'t li.rilkoir. U"hkv t'l'j-ni.'mv, ../aai;,].. 
.satpoiiahul li’uiii Ills ('Sti'.mnr h;,!i;'!;ii Tlio 
^.■!lhf■-tri^ ri ni Mitiii'.U'.d not uiii' not 

ih'pi’ndviit niuu' ton b.ir.ts t'u! ihny h ok uii'Mv 
fut.i into' fort'fu'" from rbi'in ns a di-jrao" luid 
.i sign 'd pntoriflai JJi^JilvnCV li! 'li'flU.Hiy 
a liigh dogi'i'o ,1 cojilro) u.i.s iwovisod hv 
(,lu‘ hi'.iiks nvor i,)io a.'sni mtod tiulusi!'io> fn 
f.ii't, tins ri'jiind Imiiuti un ss !f!i mui 
liU'iioh' a so(|uon(‘i‘ (>( ll'o (ishist.nico nliordi'd 
hy tiii'in. In Kiiylanh •''Uoh inloi fo'oiu'i ami 
(innrrol by tlm banks lui'ild ni'M'r 1 m\'' henn 
toloial.i'ii. 

Thoro is miol.lK’i' [mint, v Itioii shiwiii! ill''' bo 
imrcil a.s pmsi'iitiiig a omifi'ust to tlo' limmnn 
pravt’fO 'I'lic I'h'ylish liuiiks cmisidi'r nivost- 
nicnt bimkipa so Ijr uutMclo fhmr province 
that tlicy wdl l.•vc‘Il ropiuiiaio rL'yiicu.sibility 
tor proRpcctuses niidor svliioJi Jhoir naitm 
appv.irs. But lu fill.' casi‘ or fJcMp.iiiy the 
general ptihlic lusost nutiniy thrmig'!: tlunr 
hanks .uid tiioro is no cl’anci' of i.ssuo.' boiny 
spcev'.stul unless barker! hy tho nanif of 
one or other of the leading vivdd or pnvat*' 
bank' 

't'bo 1 SK 11 P houses or mi vrlianl. baiikeis 
arc an lUiportaiit section of tlm KnelNii 
ctji'tal market Timiv oporatiims am not 
'mniined to (ho bill market aloaa ■ an 
ipjpojbiiifc part of tlmii' aclnity cuiiMsts ui 
the ppuisnm of tsMsi oapital lur domestic 
nr tnivign hiurowei's The i.ssao Imiisos like 

liaruiy i't'us A Co, Morymi ArviifeU imd 
(\i, Higymson and Co., iiiidci'talo' the pliu-uig 
ot new issues Imfoi'e tho piihlio. Thov either 
buy out tho Pi'euritic.s from the borrower, 
domestic or forei.yii and tlmn miikr a pi'ofit. 
by selling them to the uivestioy public at a 
htyiier price or thev work on a ciimm!.ssiou 
basis by -K'hich they undertake to secure the 

* T'w Elo Ob b Jan ar> I 
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t rp retiuiml for a coiaiwis.'.Mi). 

In the case or a -^cnall or tiseuiuni'Wi^ed i^sue, 
they haniDe it rithout i'ormin,^' a eradicate 
of -spveud horoe*^ la the event oJ' a 
KTiHlieat« heing formed, the paiticapaats 
"Rub'iimievwrite" a portion of tae j?siie by 
agfreeina to pfit'chane it at the pnblie otf'eriny 
price, le'^s a commiRsion,' Although the 
issue houses cannot grianintee tSie success 
of :a: issue spoiisoiecl bv tiiem. vft the very 
fact that they ha\'’e coaseiitoii to launch the 
proposed issue ni the niarhet only after a 
careful sci'utsay of its merits disarms su&picicu 
to a c:reat evtent and atn.aef^ investment. 

Blit t!ie issue nonses are chiecfciy jsso- 
cuited ft ith British industries only to au 
insignifiosut p.vteiit, Iheii' ciuef conacctious 
a;e with toreiyn and Colonial gvivernnicnts 
find miiiiicipalities, trio far as the pronsmu 
of loiia-torm capital at home is ''‘oiu’.waud. 
they prefer to deal with municipal and large 
and well-ftRtabiished undertakings genevally. 
They do not Jeud their assistance tor the 
promotion of a new emupauv and cimhac 
their support to timse bodies vritu orohainy 
reijiiu'o tiV-ir help lu tiie h'u.st extout For 
all these reasons, it ha.s been urred that tlie 
iitilitv of the issue houses to British hmim 
industries is not great ‘r If they wore to give 
more artenti/m to the home industries, tne 
littter Wioild be highly benefited ns then na 
udeviimte supidy of capital on reasoDable 
toinis would be a.saured for tiiero 

Be.sides the issue houses, the company 
pvorainers. iavestment trusts, tinaticmi com- 
panies and insurance companies are important 
sections of the capital aiarlcet winch ph'iT an 
netiv part m indiistr.al financing These 
join in rinder-ivncitig for the purpose ot 
getting their investment seennties ehe.ipcr 
mid pwovCting the under-writing profit, it 
the public takes the issue But it nui-t be 
frankly recognized that those unaunm hnusts 
and trust camipaums have neither the stand- 
ing am the huaticial backing which may 
enable them to api'roach miv flung like the 
aciivifcics of the cuntineutid banks in the 
vphetc of unlnstrial tinarciEg Thev have no 
perraaaent interest lu the welhire ot their 
mditfttnal customers. For example, we may 
contrubt the ill-fated traosftctmn of tlie Austin 
Friar's Trust. 'Tim United Steel” deal with 
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Bogen — fihi'i't-ixienl 
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the llotatum of liio “iMeiDigtc Stahl ATerkc 
in rrorraAiij" backed by all tlie leading Imnkb 

Klrer since the Ur-at AVar, a ioelmc ha-, 
itcen growing in England that ail is imt h'cII 
with her financial system There is >i seriuUb 
rap in it. A’ew smutuivs, T is V*^’inted out 
find it well-nigh iinpussible to secure the 
initial capital they require. The public lia\e 
no infoimatioti mthei as to their piospecti'i c 
earnings or their isnnagernent. .Although 
the ventares nmv iie Quite sound pronosituiiib, 
the public will be apt to magnify the iogiti- 
mate risks atteDdimr them and so ft ill be 
afraid to invest their fande in them Tr.e 
very impoitimt bnsmes.s of testing new ideas 
nod mvciitions has been left in England in 
the bauds of company promoters \vho*e 
methods are nor aiw.iys irrcoroaelmbie N'ol 
to hpe'ik ot the initial capital, Briiisb 
industries cannot ohtom fiom the banks oven 
the means for making ;(GC'.[LUte e.vtension.'i oi‘ 
leconstructions which have liecnnic neces'^arr 
by tne d'-velepmoiit ot rival tii ms abroad or 
by the progress of industnal tocimiiine 
Prof E'oxweij li.i.s reaunki-d tlsat this poker 
of the banks lo relation to UKiustvms, ti.ougU 
necessary for tlie lastitutmus of rheu peculiar 
type iu)s _ beoa “disastrous foi Eugiish 
mdo?tries,‘'t .A writer m Thr E' ourjhii.'^t 
poiiueri out how (rennnnv was able to out- 
distanec the -sreel iudustn' of Dreat Britain 
Htiil pricticalU' to muaopnlizo the cuilino 
industry liecaiiso Berman bank- supported 
British inrentior.s and discoveries which 
conic! not get hn.nicial assistance in itrc.it 
Britiiii s The need of rePnbiJitatiou of 
British indufttrics after tlm i.frcat AUar brought 
into great piMuiinence the qncHtioa ut a 
I’enrgvioization or aniendmoni of Brlti''’!i 
bs.n!riDg methods as applied to Tim fiaanciug 
Hi industrial en turpi' wc. 'The splendid resuics 
‘le.hieved hr tiU' (rennmi iMoiisin the miurntnal 
deld were poiatuid oai witn great fervour. 
Tilt plea for a tiaancuii insdrahoa ot the 
Bernian type from wine!' Eagbsh uidListrics 
wiU receive inuuense henetit eras pat torward 
in maaj uLiarums. It was franki'y recognized 
that if there were a responsible [Dstitatiou 
to test new schemes and inventions with 
the help of a body of experts, to examine 
the merits and prospects of the basmcas 
carefully vmd then launch the venture 
lionestly hefore the public, the assistance 


* The 1st AfaccU, 19. kj, p. 4sO. 
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asktd far Will bo icadily s,nvon by tb(> 
capitalists. The whole scheme wjli ntnv 
faear the hali-niark of approval, tlio f»/{i//ir 
of the institutioo so to spoab. Tlii.s, ni 
ell'ect, will aiiiouiifc to a a'liarantoe ol the 
st/dEidiioss and reaaouaiiic nm-speots nt the 
bn.sii!evs. Tho pcriDaae'it eapji.j] will he 
aecaied v'Jthont miioh ijiilieultj" .(O.d with it 
also the ovpert advicf which ;s otieu mtim 
udaabi'^ than maten-d capibl ''Aeo-erdfiiyly,” 
as Jlr. Lavingtriii said, “la the fkttiLton oi 
now bntyi'prise.s on the niaihefc and ev’a tu 
the cojiversioB or e.vpausiii-i of oxistui.u 
lUtdeTlakings, tliere hs a yo-nl jtnnxt. frun' 
case for die inteipositom of svime exper!; 
respoBaible bodv could ^•xumil■!e the 

prospect? of the venture and, n’ sinrabie, 
present it to the public with the impbcit 
guarantee that the outerpi'isu v.nis one With 
a reasonabk* claim for tho capital for wdiich 
it ashed. 

An iiuportaut Comuhuce of the Hoard 
of Ttudo, apfiOintc’d nt li'H) wit)' Hord 
FaiTirgdoii III tho ciiau' invostigiitcd t.!ii‘ 
whtihi ipwwtnni of tho linaneial larditics 
for rwitish industnr'.s aiul t!io part played 
by the Hntis!' banks in their prmtMon 
Tho Coininittoe obsoned in thoir vepovt 
issued in Idl'h' ihat the British hank''rs wcvi' 
not shy m making advance.? on tho stunigtii 
oi their cnstoiner’.s known ability and 
inleiinty and the charges fiv necuinniodu' 
tion were not very high Hat tlicy frankly 
recognised that Biitish manuiacturors might 
be often in need of linance of ;i kind whicSi 
the Joint-stock banks with thpir peculiar 
liabilities could not wisely provide; wlterons 
the German banks seemed to have been 
able to afford special assistance at ihc 
inception of irndertakings of the most 
I'cU'ied desenptiou nnd In luivo laid incin- 
selves cut lor stimulafing their pronuihon 
and lor carrying them tiirnugh to a siiccessiul 
completion, llonce tho conunittec cnneluded. 
"There is ample room for an tnivtitutioii 
which, whiie not mtei'lering unduly wtli 
the ordinary busines.s done Ijy the British 
jomt-stock hanks, by Cokmial buuks. etc,, 
would be able to assist British industues 
m a manner th;h is not pofesible under 
exvvting conditions ”t Such an institution. 
It 'wms pointed opt, ivould assist the develop- 
ment of British industries in several ways. 


* Tl.e Enfjhsh O.pUal Ji{ayJ:ri. 
t Board of Trade Commitvce on Finaacial 
Tacilities lor Trade Report Cd. S.-ldG. i9l6. 


It ivoidd hike ii h.idiiig p.ii'i not .inli'-i.a 
the inc-'ption of now iiuin^tr’.d ^'oitttuiq, 
Imt wou'M id?'’' oi't'V.df tho lO'c-’',- irv I'lmnces 

for tho extension and i-i oi muxofnn! wf cMstmg 

midorti’kin'X'J A ronnolo M-'honio y-us pyt 
forward by ibf nninnitiM' b'ht' ins'ifuticin 
h’iiiHild A largo w'ork; icr iMiuta! , if 

sinuiui ind tako ;,{• |.,i]] ,,j. 

notice Iis'o the jomt-Toolr b.ii'l:!, iir ihe 
Hermmi cioi.'it banics ; d: ^Tnili! not o;)si’ 
ciUTont ‘iLC'niat.x ;uifl siMuld gi Unigor 
cvodifs Ui.i’i inhiimv b.inl.-' rhe idoa was 
to cfiuip tlm iiwtilution with li.rco limtiiict 
iloinirtirionte. iittaiicidl, iiuKwTvnl and omi- 
roercml, which vtinkl coil, cr up-to-tlnte 
informittiv'n and dem with nil The 

Briti^li Ti.idc (‘otfioiaiion was Hm ourcome 
of those vocominonrialioii?. li w.-is ostr.l'h.dird 
iti.drr fi Koval I'inuior w'dii a fapirni of 
Td, 000, OHO and an inllijotitial linard of 
dircctoKs under t|i(> gnr('!'i^■i:^i,f|) ot imc'd 
F'iUTir.gdnn ffs pniposo was tho d\'’. eiiipnnnit 
of imUiNtry at liomo and the granting oi' 
u'lalivefy long orodits to mereiiants mid 
pvodneei.v ('iigagcd in o- (n'^('a^ iaisamss, 
Till' i'lilJowing i.vt.aot Irani lln' jivoNimeins 
uf i.!in Brila.sh ’i’rade Koriioriiisnn will !u!p 
tiH ti' uiuJi'rstaiKi the iratnri' of thf' I'lasiness 
with which file < 'oi imuhion was lo he manilv 
conrerned 'Thire exi^is to~iiav nn I'lirc 
hnaiinia! iiistilution possessing uo industrial 
dcpyfOHViit or an organization fm s'udv and 
repeal'd! into new ideas 'inJ inventions, 
which IS sueciailv equipped in muse new 
,sc()f'mc;, or developments until suftioicutly 
pi’oved and ripe for public iiivcstmeiic. Tim 
Corporation will make Hits a special feature 
of its business and irdl .ami at heenming a 
link ladwHun Brill, sit mdusiry and Biitisli 
itivcstofs,'’ Tiu; eptabhslnnt'ni of thus 
Corporation was an iaiporiant ('vent It 
was the lirst institution formed in hngland 
to provide long-tei'ii) credits and teoho'cal 
advico lo industry thl’ou.aii a body of experts, 
standing in almost tiui same reiation to 
national industries na tlm (ienu'it'i lianks do 
in C(‘rmauy lnib"‘d, it wms b.ascd oo the 
belief til, at the ciwsi liusou betwiim bank? 
and industry and the granting oi long-term 
credit bad sticnctiiened tho pmsitivin of 
Irerniiuiy ri.s-a-riA EogiaiuL It was earnestly 
believed at tlie time tiuH the institution 
wculd remove somo oi the long-i'cdt wants 
u£ BritKh ludm^tries and would usher in a 
aijilecniuio for them. But the venture did 
net fulfil expectation?. From C'e foirn ton 
wbmk T iva lab e t does not a pear t t 
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the Corpoxatioa rendered any substantial 
assistance to the home indnstnes/" Since 
its estabiisimjenr the Corporation cried to assist 
British trade directly by fiUiag the role of a 
CoDtineataJ industrial bank and indirectly by 
establishing' branches and business connections 
abroad such as Eassia and the Levanff 
Bat it bad a difficult task before it The 
disordered state of European trade and 
tinance that tolloived in the wake of the war 
sericuslj'’ interfered with its business. Besides, 
it wss soon caught in rhe subsequent post- 
war slump. Lasses were inevitable, and its 
capital of .€2.000,000 had to be reduced to 
one-balf.^ Dr. Waiter Leaf observed in 1S26 
witii reference to the Company, that "after 
several ye&rs ot espcriouce, it can hardly 
be olainied th.it the operations of the 
Companj/ have been so successful as to .show 
that there was a real need for la the 

same year th^* British Trade Corporation and 
the Anglo- iustrian BaoSi were araalgaroated 
together into a now comjiany under the 
name of the Angh-lninnotional Bunk. The 
new bank was registered ■'vith a notrunaJ 
capital of €2,000,000 ; iho paid-up capital 
was £1,900,000 of winch 510,000 shares and 
7.50,000 shares of £1 each were issued to 
the share-holders of the Anglo-Austi-iail 
Bank and Criti.sn Trade Corporation respec- 
tively tf But the new bank can hardly be 
expected to fulfil the high aim with which 
the British Trade Corporation was incorpor- 
ated, “The setting up of a new tradition 

in the nnancmg of British trade and 
industry.” That experiment definitely failed,§§ 
In more recent times when England is 
passing through difficult years of industrial 
stagnation and acute uo employment, the 
question of banking assistance to industry 
has again been brought to the foreground. 


'■ From a balance shoo!; pahiushcd on 31st 
Deeemiier 192.5, u is _ioutid that the Corporation 
in pvtiiCtice departed in some importanr respects 
from the recommendalions of the Fai-na^don 
Committee.^ The authorised capital at that date 
wag £ 8,5n0,0u0 of which £ : .990,090 was issued 
and faily paid up. Contrary to the recoinmeudaiions 
of the CommiUee the current acco'unts were 
opened. The investments 'at or under cost’ were 
£■ 279,753 2s. 9d. in a toml asset of £ 3,407,239 123, 
M. Banker's Magazme Jals^-December, 1925, 
p 625. 

t S. E ThoiJiaa — Brithk Banlis and ike- Finance 
of Indmlry, p. 195 

§ TAe Banker’s Jlfaga'y.me, October 1926, p. 4S4. 
hFalter "Leat—Ijankihg, p. 103. 

tf Banker's Magazine. l926, p. 545. 

§§ The Beomrmst Septambfer A 19'’6 P 38 


The gravamen of the charge against British 
banks is that their policy of holding back 
advice aad finaecial support is sorely 
impeding the ratioaalizatioa and reorganiza- 
tion of British indiistry. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
banking system is highly unsatisfactory in 
its industrial loans policy and the complaint 
Ls that it has not adequately ministered to 
the needs of industry. The British basic 
industries, the cotton, wool, coal, iron 

and steel industries are faced with serious 
difficulties as they have never been faced 
before. It is urged that b.ankiug assistance 
is urgently rieces.sary to restore them to a 
position of efficiency. 

The feeling was so widespread that it 
engaged the attention of the present 
Boverument. In the course of a iamous 
speech to the Manchester CbamOer of 
Commerce, Mr. J. H. Thomas, then Lord 
Privy Seal, announced that the Grovermnent 
had arranged -vi-ith the basks that help 
should be gives to industries which were 
prepared for reorgasiaation and rDodernizatioa. 
“The Ciry,’’ said he, “is deeply interested in 
placing industry on a broad and sound 
basis aad is ready to support any plans that 
iu its opinions lead to this end. Industries 
which propose sohetnes that m the opinion 
of those advising the City conform to this 
requirement will receive the most sympathe- 
tic consideration and the eo-operation of the 
city in working out plans and finding the 
necessary finance.'’’*' It was, in effect, an 
opes invitation, on behalf of the City, to 
business and industry to come forward -with 
real schemes of reorganization and an 
intimatinii that the whole forces of British 
finance were for fke f;r$i time., prepared to 
stand behind industry in a fortvard move. 
The statement made by the Lord Privy Seal 
IS of great significance, inasmuch as he 
said it was mads with the authority and 
knowledge of the City. Eor does it not 
indicate that the British bankers are probably 
tbinkmg of making a departure from the 
traditions of British banking practice in 
their contemplation to provide relatively long 
credits to industries ? Indeed, even before 
the historic pronouncement of ^Ir, Thomas 
was made, the banks of England during the 
last ten difficult years were not entirely 
indifferent to the interests of industry. In 


l£r Thomae'e Manchester Spcoch lOth 
January 1930 
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-,L-vpral cases they iiad lai’fje commitments 
in a number of industrial couoevns. It will 
be \ mistake to suppose that tin* * * § British 
banks have maintained the same attitude of 
aloofness from industries lu the post-wur days 
as m the pre-war days. As a matter of fact 
they have, during the last few years, consi- 
derably i^elased the conservative codes of 
commeveial banking practice to which tliev 
were wedded until recontiy. As Air Joseph 
Sykes has remarked, “the shavplv cry.stallized 
English pre-war praetioe of making only 
short-term loans has perforce been modified 
by the exigencies cf rhe specific incidence 
of post-war depression on certain indnsti'ie.s 
Tn the case of many industries, speciallv the 
cotton, woolen, h'on, ship-huildipu: and 

engineermg in(iu.strie.s the banks {mind, after 
tuc collapse of 1920-21, that inaiiv ol the 
loans which they had granted on the basis 
of early ropayipont, bi'caino “frozen” for a 
oonipariitively long period Tfu* banks vvert' 
eompeilcd to make further ndvauees in order 
to safe-guard the loans they liad made previous- 
ly 111 an important piipijr rend before the 
■Royal fjtatistical Society, Mr, if W Macrosty 
pointed out how thi.s depart urn from the 
uormai practice of short period leiKling only 
ou the part of the hunks was tlie outcome 
of post-war conditions, 

■‘After the collapse of trade began and during 
at least the greater part of the deptession. Uiei-o 
was no vestrietion of credit by the banks either 
in the Mnited ICingdora or m the United States - 
when prices began to fall, the iianks loimd ir. 
necessary to 'cairy their debtors’ m order to 
pievent. im even more hideous foUapse than \\-}io.t 
happened '"t 

Many instances may be given whore the 
banks have not at all boon unsynipatbetic to 
the ills of industry and unresponsive to its 
needs. They not indy made extended loans to 
the Kufferiiig iudustnes, hiaus in tnutiv cases 
with mi c^rtrinty tu eventual ripiayment, but 
111 some cases they have hud to take in hand 
the financial recmistiuetioa of entorpristiB and 
have had to make considerable monetary 
sacrifices by reducing tlieir full clairas.’tj 

* Joseph Sykes— y/ie Frefifa! Posit tdii of Piuilutli 

loinl-siod^ Banling, p. 144. 

t Quoted by the Poom>n/s/, December 20, 1926, 
p, 1117 

§ The Manehesier Gawi rhcfu, Julj 12 1938 cites 
two cases ot re-orgamzations in the cotton industry 
where the banks surrendered their full claims in 
substitution of reduced dainis of iesser stringency. 
Quoted by Sykes op. at- He also yuotes the 
instance of the reconstruction of Messrs. Pearson 
imsL Ituuwles wh«e the Company k bankers were 
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mvi'U Would oii.ibli.' mmccnm m wincti lii.n 

ufre mtorested to kHop giniig until ;m 
unpvoioiuent Took pluco in Hi" gcmu'tl 
cconouiit; positioti of tiu! (‘ounlrv. Indeed, 
tliev li.ud no ebmeo in the niatier. h 
mativ cuBos iho v('con--tmotioii and lutuumii- 
zation sclienios in connection witli curtain 
indiistrio.'i liuvu been m.'ide oos'^ibie by theacTii n 
of tho joint-stock banks Tim past ftnv vea s 
witnusscd a definite eltort on thiur iiart to 
uvercoam the dilncuhv lyineh I'.ices indu'.tru^ 
sulVonng from prolonged ilepression m 
obtaining additional capitai for oarwinj: 
through ivorgaiuzalhni sfilu'nies t Mr Molhtmi 
Martin m tiiu emusu oi hia last Drusidunt'.il 
address before the institute of Ikmimis 
referred to t.’ie part played ’ey '■utie' IMniNh 
bank.s in the rec/ nt rcorgumz.atioii el 
“nuraing Inu'k to lualth'’ a luiniber of luhng 
ootieerns. 

Several instumies may lie ea.-iih’ cited ti 
suppovr. the above cimteiition that a cliaiige 
has hccii taking place in the conservatns 
banking pnlicy tovvaids indiis^nes in England 
As regards the cottim ludnsi.rv it. was pointHl 
out bv Mr S. iS Hanimersley in the ooiiisp 
of a speech bei'oro the House of CmniiKiiK 
in Deeembci 1927 that tlicre were 296 cotton 
mills in the iiauds I'f the bank.s. They hid 
lent something liki' I Do millions to thesi 
concerns .and a l.irgt' portion of tins mmieii 
was unsecured if hi the course of a papii 
read before the Roval ritatistic.ul Uimntv 
Prof Daniels .nul Mr. dewkes also poiiiUd 
out that tlm hanks playeil an important pat 
in linaiicing a l.irgi' proportion ef tlm rolloateil 
ooiupanios in the D'lne.asiiire coltin iiuliistn 
The retlotation of 129 oenupanies was largely 
financed by overdrafts and loans'" 'Piii' fual 


preiianiid lu aoc.er>t £ rMp.oOh .a 
notes TO he rorleemed over a long 
ia plane of e.jrrXOni i; per ecnl 
stock hold hv them. 

S E. Thomas— /h-hei/i Fm/Ls 
of Ind'iLstrjK p. 141 

t The TiiiiPft Trade and Enf}i,nepri)/rj 
Banking Number, .futie 1930 
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t, Speech of Mr. S. S Hamniffr.slev. 19 Dee DU7 
rarhamentary Debates. Yol. 212, pp HT-Sl). 
n j-i. post-war depression m the rjanrsisinif 

Dottoa IodiisliV’~J(nfrM.nt/ of the Roval Stafidxa 
“hocietj AMI NCL 1<>!>8 pp iTtel-’f) 
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d iteel ijdsstiios were out Hegketed. 
and in -^ome feorg'ani7,dt;ion scbeiaes i.be banks 
teok a leading part. The fii.sinns between 
Dvi'iyan Long and Boickow Vaughan and 
between Vuest Eeen and Nettlefor^i and 
Baldwins were duo to the action of the joiut- 
stock banks. Tne formations of the 8teei 
Industries of Great Britain Ltd. and of the 
Etjghsh .Steel Corporation aLo would not hav'e 
heea possible without their help,'^ A perusai 
of the annual speeches of the bank chairmen 
during' the past tew j'e.us will also bring nut 
the fact that toe financial .stake of British 
bank's ill mdostnes was not snniU. In the 
coni'se of one such speech the chaiiiaan cf 
the Lloyds Bank otated that bis bntiit 
gracited new loach to the amount of 
L 44 liiiliioTis to S3 different icdustiies 
between June 1iL2-i and Jane IH'lit The 
antilysis which iXr. Mclvenna gave oi t!ie 
}[idlatiid Bank’s percentage Jistnhutirm of 
sdvance.s in L92S bears eloquent testunony 
to the aspi.^bBOO rendered by the bnak tn 
industry. Sixty-nine per cent oi its advances wont 
tn trade and industry while m^ii per cent 
oiiiy went to insurance, finauce and stock 
oxciiano'p if From a balance sheet of the same 
baa!' r-mWisbed on Itoceinber 1930, rt i& 
iouad that the bank had iavesuaents m 
British Corporation Stocks to the extent of 
i 3ii7,2S)l-19K-3d. 

Vot to .speak of the joint-stock banks, 
even the Bank of Bnglaod has grown alive 
to the needs of the sorely srriclien British 
industries. In aiany instance-s .she has freely 
gjveu the aid and advice which have been 
nought from her. Indeed, the association 
vif the country's central bank with certain 
scimiK's of indnstriol rfsorganinatiou is an- 
urrcpdcnred m the banking history of 
England and is assmedly au exten-ioa of her 
fnuotioos wij'cli require careiul cunsideratnm. 
The Laseashu's Gotten Corpnratioa which is 
an anib-tious scheme for bruiging about re~ 
jrganizatson in toe A'scricar. .section ot the 
Lancashire cotton 3ndu''try is the outcoiRp of 
the initiative of the Vtovci'uo} ot the Bank of 
Eijgliiud and iuis tiifc direct iinancial support 
ot the Baii'f,"'" 


■ Thcnia.s— a>i<i Fainme. nf 
InunAnj. y-i 143. 

t Speech or the Chaii man at tiie Anaiisl Meeting, 
1926. 

§ Annua'i SpeeeJi of Mr McKenaa 1929. 

' " The objeec of this cc^tcu merger constituted 
m 1929 was to nationalise part of die Lancashire 
(..otton spinnmg mdustry through aniaigaipating 
companies by exdiangms its own shares and 


The part played by the Bank of England 
m particular and by the banks in general 
who were the largest creditor?; ia briaging 
the scheme within the realms of practicability 
bus been very iraportani. In fact, tne pre- 
Hrainaiy investigationa could not hfive been 
brought to a saccessi'ui completion without 
the advice and help afforded by the Central 
Bank. ■■ Gcmiing to individual conoeros, the 
bank rendered un.selfish assistance to ihe 
armament firm of Messrs, Armstrong k Co. Ltd , 
and the steel finu of Me.ssz’s. Williaai Beardraore 
and Co Ltd. in their reorganization schemes t 

Towards the close of 1.929, the Bank of 
England formed a subsidiary eompany, called 
the Securities Maaagemeut Trust. The 

principal object of the Trust was to assist 
the process of rationalization luid recoustruc- 
tion m iadnstry. The Board of Eireetors is 
composed of business experts so that it may 
have the ve’^y best guidance with i-egard to 
industrial conditions and vrhea occasion 
dmes may have the proper machiuery for 
examining the merits of particular schemes 
of industrial jatioaalization which may 

require special financial .support The direc- 
tion of fbe Trust's economic research has 
been uudermken by Prof. Henry Clay, Mr. 
Ohai'ies flarduer who has a long experience 
of iron, steal and kindred iuduatries has been 
appointed rnacuging director,;? ft is e.xpected 
that the trust nill provide a useful lint 
between British industry and the capital 
market. 

The S, M. T. since its inception has played 
'a leading part in impleiuentiiig and financing 


debentures for tlie pregont share-holders’ certificates 
and oi-editOTs' balances. As move and more mifis 
wore at.sorb'id, its capital wonid be increased pro- 
yoiUDuateiy. Fresh fispitsl was to Oe raised ja the 
joxii'Ke of an issno of Si's! del-entures and in the 
moaniinie, arrangements tvere made with the Bank 
ut England to provide for the tQrpporai'y finance 
|■‘onsldei’ed necessary. In the first, few months of 
Us existence tho Corpoiation. examined 2liO mills 
and made oifeis ot absorprion to !o5. At the end 
of ]9yo it. vyime to control iOO mill.? contaiumg 
9.500, uOt) spindles and 29 dOu looms. The capital 
has been raided to i JU mtJlions. The first haianco 
sheet published b.v the Company in last March 
showed a net loss ot .fc' 162,368 ot which £86,300 
is accQaatad for by writing doivn ot etoeks from 
cost to markst prices. Its t e. ent issue of £ 2,060.000 
SIX year G’s p. c. htst mortgages the ptoce,eds oi 
which were to be used partJs' for recoaditiomag 
aud moderruting the acquired ratiis. has been dis- 
appointing lor the p'lblic took up onty £ 80,000, 
the underwritets being leic wuiJi 90 p. c 
* The Siadsi — Februar.v 2, 1929, p. 176, 

+ Thomas op. cit p. 142 
S Ths BatJurb VnijaAns 1930 p 7^ 
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two ioTporfaiiif; industrial ratioiialiji'i'vi'jn 
scheiiies, ivV,, the Lancnslurc tSteel Trust siiid 
and the Wis:aa Goal Cotruu-atiun ^ Tn tlv' 
case of the former it toolc orer the whole 
01 the L 500.000 ‘B‘ ')r<liunr 3 ' shares 

The es-tabhshfflent of the S'’cuntif'3 ifana^e- 
meot Trust was follow-Gd^ in Apiil, 10.00 hv 
the creation ot the ‘’Bankers' Indn,str‘?,il 
Devolopment Gomeatiy” wdli the t.rorcrner 
of the Rank of England ns chnirru.itj. It 
'Eras registp.X’f’d with a nommai capital of 
S, 6,000 000 divided into 45 'A' and 15 ‘B’ 
shares of £ 100,000 each Fomdeen of the 
‘B’ shares wiiieh carry three votes 

against one vote for pvery ‘A’ silage, 
are held by the S M, T auii one 'B' 
share has been ailoted to i^tr Sfontagu 
Borman. The ‘A’ shares have bei'n taken 
ap by mo.si of the leading bankiu? and 
financial ia.slit«tions of the country. Thus 
one share each has been snbscnhed by 44 
important fiaancial iiistitutiius m Iho Gity 
iaclading the big and the i'5th <5haro has 
bfton Uken by Hfr. N fi Campbell of ilfessns 
Helbcrt IVas'g and v?ot The pm’po.se of the 
B, I, 3) is ro" reo'dvo fmii consider ratinaaliza- 
tioa Kchomos of Bnfcisn basic uidii'U'io.s, 
In the c.ase of approved schemes, it will 
aiake arraiiyemeats for the prcvi.sion of tlio 
necessary finances eivsfiwf? crffritr'ies.^ 
There is one interesting feature of the B- 1 U. 
in that the Company will liavc the services 
of an advisory oonnoil in addition tn the 
Board of ilirecfoT.s. The Council ovill invim 
to serve on it a number of inilumitiai 
pers'.ms engaged in fiaancial basinoss It 
will be H consirltaiive body, having no 
Rcccrntive duties to perform ** 

The B, I B., it should bf> pointed nut, 
has not been Cvonstitated as aa industrial 
brink with large resources of its own for 
investuimit in apnrovod industrial cnnccrtis. 
It will obtain through the ordinary irtvc,strnr-ut 
channels the new capital for indixstrial 
reorganizaiiots. All new capital will be 
obtained from the investing public. Its 
fuQctious arc essentially thn.se of an inter- 
mediary betweec industry and the new 
capital market It is not intended that, tne 
company will finance directly rationalizafion 

A Cable to the SiaU'^man- TTay 2?, l&SO. 

t T\ie,^Monomi3t, May 17, iSIO, p, 1104, The 
(jompletc fwt is given m Banker's Mmaxina. 19iJ0, 
p 43 , 

§ The, Times Trade and Engineerma Sxipvh,- 
mmK Bank No June. 1030. 

Tlfxe, Banker's ’Magaum, May 1030 



.«riioitie.s. ' ;< im’ijtxc Oniiy vepr';s'mU- 

tivo not ofilv of 'P'-my itop.-a’IanT .bank and 
l.Siuifii, hiiU.si* .0 f.lio C'llUlt'i'v but uveti of 
th.o Bank T Kuphu'd. "It is h; fuel j 
j'ar'.'i'.v’.’hiti the Biok ii.id t!io lfM.iliug 

housis vtf thi' 'hiv tonu '5 nke m mhiiile 

t.i) British indu''ri',v \bi ;Mnph''h ri‘s.>a!v,s of 
the iiatiun."'!’ The “j’ri'Uv lion ul amalgu- 
in.itmas is uni its hvsitit-s.s’ Tix' industries 
thenva-lv'cs tuiisf frame tint yf 

ratiooidiz.ition. Onlv wii'-'n Tie ?>. I. i), iias 
beuix fuiiy “'itisfiud a^ to tiu’ souv.dimss of 
the pbins, will it ire proper for tins '‘njitiiinal 
ei ist-rhuin of Br'ti.sii Jtmikers" to eneourage 
the public to invest cupilalj^ It has 

made a roed stud ami af this stage it soeius 
d'^shnad to play an importarit nMo in the 
reorgaaigutinn of British imhi.stJ'X' it has 
been forrimd for iirp ymrs at the first insbince 
and its c.visbiiice nny thuri'aftcr bo evtoQdcd. 
Prn Pits him uM nut b.i nm lt> by it and the 
dixvotci.s arc givuig tlimr somcofs fro'dy 

Tiie appointment of fin; Chanoellcr uf the 
Rxohoquor in Kny,.i))l)i>r IPdfi uf the 
Onmnntteo of Boquirv mto FuKuicn and 
iTidastry nmU'V the chairmanship of tire Ht 
IlmTIdo ir 1’. M.icmillam K 0, bus been nn 
imporfiinr •■'Vunf. 'I’io'.* Oonunittim winch 
iuoliide.s in its ijer-Miim*] the cminont 
econtMiiists and b'Uhines!-,' mou id’ tim day 
i.s now ii(V(\stig.iting tiie question of the 
ndatiuixs between banking and industry. 
The terms of refoxvneo aro-~-“Ta cn<iau’e 
into tl'.o hanking liniioce ami credit, paying 
regard to the factors bulb interuai and 
xcternathinal xvhich gnvpi’u their operatioR 
ami to make rx^commimdaunns calculated to 
enable the.se ugencies to promote the xieveKpi- 
iiieiit of triuio and enmm'Tce and the 
eniplovmonfc of bihanr'j'f The proceedings 

* lUmov' Muiy 25 of jt.s nmuinu' .-.(fOpHi is ’iiMog 
eaht'd up. 

1 R, B Thom IS ep e//. 

^ Mr Umnmmvley, M P. in'Uw pagi's of tlio 
E/rtjtomfsi ,(!iHi‘iod tlm R 1 Ih of I'on.mslruetiag 
incb)'=n‘,v thnnigh fhe wcukes! unite. Ite T'o'i>'.v vrou'd 
load to aggreg.hioD of wh'd lie eat ied ‘ financial 
iame ducks-” -diie llm Ee.ronmisL Heptoiiit'er 
27, i03<i. 

^ The Ecimoinisf, April Ul, ITjb, p, , 471 ;, 
ttPar!i!itnont,s,!‘,v ft':>hates fOomnions) ! 929-141, Yol 
2.31, p. 61, j. The mpmbera wiio worn appoiumd tofiie 
Oomiaittae besides liie Cbairman wow Sir Thomas 
Ailem Mr- Ernest Boisn, the Rt. Heni'l.Ie LoitI 
Bra.di.urv. B.C IT, 'he Rt llonTle R. fl Bvatid, 
CM Cr. Prof. J E. Gregory, D-Sc-, Mr- J. M. Keviie=„ 
C-B-, Mi- L enuos Lee, - Mr. Cecil Luhiioc-k, the Rb 
Hon’ble R. McKenna. Mr. J. T- I'vValtou Nesvbold. 
Sir INalter Ratne, Mr. .f. Taylor aixd Mr. A-A.G. 
Tixllotk. 
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t’fto impoitaat mdnstrial rationalizntii'a 
schemes, vu . . the Lancashire Steel Trust and 
and the Wi^aa Coal Oorporntioa '*■ In the 
case of the forraor it touk orer the whoio 
ot the L 500,000 ‘B’ oidinruy shares 

The establishment ot the Seenrifcies Jlauasrc- 
mont Trust was followed in April, 1000 by 
the creation of the ^‘Bankers' Industrial 
Devolopraent Compaav” with the Oovernor 
ot the Bank of Ea«]and as chairman. Tt 
was registered witii a nominal capital of 
£ 6,000,000 d’vidsd mto 45 ‘A’ and 15 ‘B’ 
shares of £ 100,000 each Fourtsen of the 
‘B’ shares which oarrr three votes 
against one vote for every LV sliare, 
are held by the 3 i\I T and one ‘B’ 
share has been alloted to Mr. Montagu 
Norman. The ‘A’ shares have boon tiiKen 
up by most of the leading banking and 
financial institutions of the country Thus 
one share each has been subscribed by 44 
important fiaancinl institutims ni tho Oitv 
including the bm five and the -tOth share has 
been taken by Mr. N L. Campbell ol Messrs 
lielbprt IVagg and Cot The purpose of the 
B T I) js to receive and consider rational ly-a- 
iion sohemns of British basic industries. 
In the case of approved schemes, it wil! 

make artangeniGnts for tlm provision of t!ie 
necessary finances (kwtgh ensUng nge7inr3^ 
There is one inteTe.qting feature of the B.I. I), 
in that the Company will have tho services 
of an advisory coancil in addition to the 

Board of Directors The Council will invit" 
to serve on it a number of inilneiitial 
persons engaged in financial bit.sinevs. It 
will be a consultative body, having no 
executive duties to perform*’^ 

The B. I D., it should be pointed out, 

has not been constituted as an industrial 
bank with large resources of its own for 

iBvestmoTit in aporovod industrial concerns. 
It will obtain thi'ou.gh the ordinary invostmcnt 
channels the new capital for industrial 
reorganization. All nev' c.apital will be 
obtained from the investing public. Tlh 
functions 3i‘o essentially those of an inter- 
mediary between industry and the new 
capital market. It is uot intended that the 
company will finance directly rationalization 


A Cable to the Slftteamnn, May 23. 1930. 

t The JSoonomist, May 17 , 1960, p. 1104. The 
comulete list is given in Banker s Matjavine, 1930, 
p 43 

§ The Times Trade and, Engineering Supple- 
ment, Bank No. June, 1930. 

* Banker's Magaxine May 1930 


schemes''" Ic a Uini;ui- Ti-.-di. 

tivn not only Ilf oiory nnport-int hank and 
iRsniii h'liise m the country but cvim of 
tho Bark 'd Kiml.iml. _ "It is in fact a 
parraorsiiip hotwoen flic Bank and tin- loivliug 
liouscs of Ibr I htv form'd ifiko aviuLOile 
tn British imIusBv t! o ampb."'t rosourrci of 
tho nation. "T Th“ ''tU"Uiof,ion' of amalga- 
m.itions is not its busim ss rtm industne-, 
themselves mast traino tho sehiiim's ot 

ratimwlization. Oalv wiion ’-in' B, L 1). has 
been fully viansfiod as t> tin' soundness of 
tho plans, will it be prop.;!’ tnr iliis 'natintiil 
CO isiu'lium of British bankers" to encourage 
the public to iuvc.sfc I'rosli capital It has 
nvide a good st-irt and at this stage it Simms 
destined to play an impurl.ant role m tlm 
reorganiz'ition of British industry. It Pa^ 
been fornmd for live y'''iirs at the first instance 
and Its exisla'iico may ihureaffer be extended 
Profits slioubl not hi nimle hv it and the 
directors iiro giving rhmr sorvices fieidyd" 

Tim aimoinunent ol iio' Olianoellor of tl o 
Exchef^uer in Vovi-'inbim 1929 nC tlm 
Comniiltoe of BiHpiirv into Finance and 

Tminsirv iind'*r tlu' chinrmanshiii of Urn Rt 
Ilrvi’lib' IT P. Macmill.m, K, C. has boon an 
important ovv->it. Tim Committeo which 
includes in its p'>rsomieI the ('uiumut 
economists and iiusinesi; men of tlm clay 

is uow investigating tlm question of the 
ri'latiou.s Irntwecn banking and industiv 
The terms rif reference arc; — "To eiiqaue 
mto the b.anking finance and credit, paying 
regard to tlm f, actor, s baih internal and 

international which giivpru their operation 
and to make recommciidntions calculatHcl to 
enable tlip«e agencies to promrfie tho develop- 
ment of trade and couvuorcy and the 

emploviin-nt of Libourtj The iiroceedings 


* ITouco only 2," of its iioaunaL c.ipiial is bcirg 
calksl up. 

+ S. P 'ri'.oinas oi>, (‘if. 

£f Mr. ILfimiiiemifty, M. Ik in 'Ike pagos of the 
Eronmrmi cc.osod the B. 1 D. of reconslrnctnu 
mciustrv l.hnmgh the weakest amis. Tts po'my won d 
load to aggrea'\tion of wbat be oaPocl ‘"liuannal 
laaiH- dnoks.” Soo the Eewnonusl, Bcptciinbei 
37 . 19.10 

" The E-oitoviisI, .Lpnl 19, 1930. p S7(i. 
ttParliamen.fcai-y Debates (Oommons) 1 929-3(1, ^ol 
331. p 61.J. The numibors who were .ippomted to the 
Oommitlice bcsidca ilie Cliainnan wnm Sir Thomas 
Allen, Mr. Ernest Borin, the Rt. 1 Ton’ Me Lord 
Bradniirv, Q.OB, icie Rt Kon’Me R. H, Biaad 
O.M D. Pi’of .1 E. Dregorr. D-Sc-, 5Ir. .1. M. Ke.vnc., 
C.B-, Mr. Lanuiox Lee, .lir. tlecit Lahhoedf, the Rn 
Hoa’ble R. McKenna, Mr. .T. T. hValton Newbold 
Sir Walter Raine, Mr- -J. Taylor and Mr- A.Ab 
TuUock. 
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twtj ) jiporfctnt ad 1 tr I i.ito ? 

sciic j ? t e J ano"! .re S.Of»l ^ru^t aod 
and the Wigan L'oal CL>!‘poi','itit)n ^ Ta the 
Case of the formor ii took orer tlio wlioio 
of the £500,000 ‘B' '^rdin<';?T sh.'!T't!s. 

The c=it,ihlishmeat of tbf Seetiriti&s 
lU'^at Tnnt was iVtliuwcd m ApnK 1030 hy 
the creation of tlie “Banker^' Invlustna! 
Devolopment Co’ypaay” with the rtevornGi 
of tlie Baak of Sogiand chairman Tt 
wa'i registered vrith a noiaiiial capita.! 'd 
£ 0,000,000 divided lato 43 ‘A’ ami 15 ‘jP 
shares of £ 100,000 each Foarteen of the 
‘B’ ^ shares which cniTy three votes 
against one vote fnr s-icry 'A' share, 
are held by the S. M. T and one ‘B' 

share has been allcted t,o Mr, Montagu 
Iforjnan. The ‘A' fiba,res hare hcon taken 
Tip by most of the leading banldng and 
finanmal mstitutions of the comtn’ Thus 
one share each lias been '^tibscnbed by ii 
important ftnaacUi in,stitiiliius in rho Pity 
iaoluding the big five and the JOih share has 
been Uifcn br Mt. M L Campbell of .Messrs 
Helhort Wagg and Cof Thv puriuise of Ihe 
B. 1. D. is to rDO'hvp /wc) con,sidcr ratiouahxa- 
tioH aohoaif's of Br.Bi.sh basic induMr.r.s 
Tn thft c.aso of approved schonn's, it will 
roalrc arrangoments for the provisiou of the 
ttp(3ei^•ary finaarto.s through (•..ri^ihvq ngenrors.i 
There is one interesting featare of tiie B. I. I), 
in that fhe OompaTn' Vill hare the serrjycs 
of an advisory onaacil in luldition to the 
Boaid of Birectors. The Council will invite 
to serve on it a number of influential 

persoM engaged in financial basine^-s It 
vri)] be a consultative hndy, havmg no 
e'secutive duties to perforra,®* 

The B. T, D., it sbniild be pointed out, 
bits not been constituted ns an. indastri,)] 

bank with hiree resource'; of its own for 
ravestra.-nt in approved indufitrial concerns. 
It will ohteiii thremgb the ordinary investnipnt 
channels the ntuv capital for iudn';tn.ai 
reorganization. All new capita! will be 
obbutip.tl from tiip invosLing public. Its 
fanctions arc essPtitiaUy- thoso of an inter' 
niediary between industry .and the new 

capital m.arket. It is not intended that the. 

company will finance directly ratinaabzation 


A bablo to the SMe-sm/in, May 23. 19% 

T The A'o'pTOmjsif. May 17, 19,50, p. 1104 Tin 
complete ii'*! is given la Banh&r's Maga’yiyto, 1930 
t) 43 

^ Jjwss Trad?, md Ensiumring Supple- 

menh Banu No, lane, 1930. 

*' Tiie BmUr^s Magazme, May 1930 


0 0 r, uoilv rfu'HVicnta-. 

tivo not only ot '‘vmy u>j|)or,brnt hnnk aad 
issiiiru h'fUso lO Uii' i’<v,!nt>’v fiut won nf 
the Bunk -'f FI j.'I.i'ni "!t :s tu fpnf- 

]>(U’i,aiw,sinp bnrwf''.'^ rim B.i'ik <iiiu (hi' ina’imi' 

iimisi's of to ‘ I'li-v lor/!) 'll /j. /U'.'.'il.thjp 
tf) Bnti'ib indt!''h'v lb.' ';niyif",{ r!'s.<iir<"", of 
the until 'll. "‘f' 'riio "m'lHii'i'inn" .if /nntMot- 
PDitjiMs us mil ite iiusno-r,-;, ir/dostfins 

thnnisnlves must fnain" (ijc scimfii.r, nl 

ratiortyhii itiucL OuU- u-hou 'li'’ B. I [), 
beert fuHr t-.fisfind as to tii.> ''./iindnoss of 
the pLtns, wdi it up pr'ijno- l u' f'nis "ajtinn-d 
o.u'n'.i'fiam of Bfifish i'unknrs’' tn niioiuinige 
the prjiho, (o invest fvesfi c/uut,!! {{. 
m.Kie .1 good si'ivr and at this stage it seems 
destined to pday /ui imp./iL'i.it roie m th<j 
rc-'OfgiuiiZ'ition uf Britisli imlu.-Ntry. Ir has 
neen mniied Ou’ Jivc y.'/ir.s at the first in.sfnnce 
find ir,s p.yisroocp nay f nn.-iadVer he f>,x tended 
Proiits sbonM mt, b ' m.'t'lo ijv it juul the 
dimeters ;)/■).■ ip'vjng thmr ss^-vioes I'lvnlv,'^ 

Tiin iippointeunt of tlm (humnel! u' ot the 
Kxchequer i'l _\’(i\'ntubi'r IMFl oi thn 
Oommittco of Mnepurv uite FuKinrin -mj 

Tndn.strv undm' Uio i'b,([rmuiii.'hip of fiui Ft. 
Hon’bli' ir. B, Miicimll.m, K, 1 1 )i,'i,s b(>(m an 
iminrtfini. ovent. T'u'’ (temaiittre which 
HI liudcs in its pf'i'.ioinel the e,uiii('nt 
nomemuste iuui bustprs;. ((uiu of tfin diiy 
is imw iiive.stigar.ing ti.c fjunstiou nf the 
Jv]atI<m^ bntweni iwnki/ig iuid industry, 
Tiio tmms of refermioe are— “To otuiuire 
uito fill' i'anking iinniico and credit, paying 
rog.'ivd to the fnotor.s bofh intcrnul and 

international vdiicii govern their opeintion 
and to niidco rceommciidatious calculated to 
enable rlie,se ugcncies to promote the develop' 
ment of trade anti cninmfTai ,and the 
cmploy/ni-iil; of lfi.hiiurFj* Toe prooeediags 


c'f its nominal eijata! bpinc 


ju'vi's of the 
ivi'iinstriH'LiUfi 


* llerce only 

m'\eil up. 

i' S 15 Tiuini I.S OP, e/t 
S Mr. ilmtunecriloyh )l. iu'rhi' 

f'l'ocojhi.s/, ,v."iH"d the B. I. ]). yf 

indH-tr,' lltrpngb (!tv woii,ici'r'.( niur.s. Its po'/cy wom'd 
lend t.) aerrrfjy.UiDu of what ho rnllod ‘'jinanfia! 
lanif Uiioks-’ HJi-iityootist. Bouioint'Di' 

t;7, 

'i'tr'' hjir/ooretsi .ApiT !!], lU.'in, ji. te;r.. 
'HTariuinonttu'.v nelnnv! (('’(.miaons) l92ft»rSd, Mol, 
2Bl,}-i, 015. The itiembC'i's wuo wero .ippointcd tn the 
Vpnimijt'et' be , ships iho Ohainuaa wore Wir Thynias 
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o! the CoTnisBittC'e are takinsf place 
ic c.mera and therefore the aahii’e 
of fr’idencp tcndorod hefove it has not been 
disclosed to the public Th^ publicstion of 
the report is being ass-aited with keen 
interest. 

'From the preceding disonssion. it ha.s 
been made clear that the Bririsii banks in 
recent times ha^e comnarativelv broadened 
their policies ia regard to indnstries. The 
froquent charges lev'-elled agamst them that 
their attitude to indnstry is '’undnly rigid, 
■aiisympathefic and detached” eanaot ba 
strictly maintained. Dnriag the decade 
1920" ISSO. as we ha’S'e seen ahoye, the 
commitments of the British bants ia national 
iadustnes have not been small. Bank ebair- 
mon in their annn-al speeches of 1029 and 
1930 have pninted out that the financial help 
rendered hv the bauhs in connection with 
rationalization .schemes had bmticht them 
near to '‘satuTation point” and that they 
cnrild cot wifely extend their comraitnoeots 
further in that direction.* Indeed, the banks 
have entered the industrial field in such a 
manner that they have even becui accused of 
deviating from the recognized canons of 
commercial banking In soam quarters a 
feehng is even evident that if the bankers 
are to be criticized foi attituds towards 
industry during tjje past few years, it will 
be for their too great a leadiness to stand 
by industry in the matter of banking facili- 
ties, t 

The British hanks have no doubt con.si- 
derably I’elaxed their strict attitude of alenf- 
uess from industries. Mr. Thomas also 
declared la his Manchester speech that he 
had besn in cansultation with ^he majority 
of the hati'k chairmen and tha*' tney were in 
agreement with what he said there But 
it must he admitted that there is no 
esiidence that the bankers thenuseB’c? are 
much inclined to reconsider their position 
and modify the traditional view held as to 
the fiTUi’tions of the Briti.sh hanks A 
perusal of the tecenr. annual speeches of the, 
chaiiTueii of the big five will show that 
they are still clinging to the traditioa.'il views 
of British banks as being essentially receivers 
of shovt-terro deposits and mskers of short- 
terns loans While they have repudiatrd the 
suggestion that backing asaistsnee to iisdusitTy 

* Cf. the Presidential Addi^ss of the Bt, 
Hon’ble Rupert Backet of Manchester aacl District 
Bankers' Institute on 10th lannary, 1930, 

t- The Bay^.'^ier's Magaziac, February 1930, p. 166- 


ims been inadequate, they have emphaticaUv 
pointed out that it is not the function of 
banks to find the tierraanent funds required 
for capital expenditure, Mr. Ofoodenough of 
Barclay's Bank, Mr. Beaumont Pease of 
Lloyds and Hir Harry Goschen of the 
Hatinoal Provincial specially emphasized that 
the laacaoiis cf thepnglisii joint-stock banks 
have alwavs bceuto provide money for the 
current needs of industry and they viewed 
with alarm any change in their policy whicn 
■would lock up their resources in raaeiiiiiery, 
bricks and mortar. They stressed the point 
that che hanks had neither the necessary 
detailed knowledge of the conditions ot an 
industry as a wnole nor wore they auSi- 
creutly acquainted with the ieobaiatxhiies and 
beuce they eoniJ aerer be advised to embark 
cm a policy of indasfcrial ftnaucing. Thus 
althougli '^fr. Thomas said that the banks 
were in agreement with him, yet there does 
not seera to be any ladication that the banks 
are equipping themselves for the task of 
rendering long-term assistance to industry, 
la order to do that without iminobiiizing- the 
funds held by thorn as deposits, .sabstantial 
increases in their capital are necessary. But 
tliere is no sign as yet that the banks are 
considering s. move ia that direction."'’' 

But tiip fact remains that the banks of 
Englcind have departed pmetie^e froiu the 
strict standards of commercial banking 
practice during the last few years They are 
no longer purely deposit banks in the pre- 
war Bagliijli sense of the terra They are 
coiubiaiDg with the business of strictly 
deposit bankingfunetioGS which they eonsHeied 
entirely outside their sphere m the pre-war 
dnys There is an increasing tendency of 
the fusion of commercial and investment 
banking functions. Specialization was the 
key-note of the pre-war British financial 
system. The apecialization in the post'-war 
days bus been yielding place tu integration 
of financial operations. 

A change is slowly taking place in the 
status of the deposit banks of England. 
The post-war Gormau banks are fast 
becoming akin to the nre-war deposit banks 
of Enghind ; but the pust-war English 
deposit hanks are approximating more and 
more to the pre-war Germaa banks.f 

This desparture froiu the recognized 


* Thfe Btmiier, Januafy-March., \930. 
t Parker '^Eith's and B H Beckhert Pbreipn 
Banking p 43 
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eauoils ut coQimtri’cial baDkina piiu-tict' on 
the part ot tlio English banks has be''n, 
as we have alreadj- seen, the n’snit of po.st' 
war conditions. The fusion uf investment 
and commercial hxnctions is taking place 
not only m England but also m other 
epufltries where the functions have so long 
been carefully segregated almost as much 
as in England. The deposit hauk.s of France 
and A.metica are rapidlv turning thcmbflves 
into “mixed" barks, pei forming both 
investment and commercial hanking functions 
A. revolution is taking place lu the practices 
of the commercial banka of the world. 

Eow tar can this deviation from the 
estnbliahed banking practice be jn.slitied in 
England No doubt it has been rendered 


necc.ss.u v’ hy tin' (".mi'ncies ol cireuinstances 
Jhit IS this dPiiMi'tiiro |iistiliahlo ? The dopoKi 
hunks lik(‘ the Kn^n'i! institutions shouk 
III) doubt continr t'u'msflvos to short-teui 
hanking 'Phe polirr <it prniiding loLig-torni 
loans to iiidustriLs i-. not reailT consistent 
with s'lfety on t'loir iMVt Hut uliro the 
cnniitry is faced by ;ui unminent nationid 
danger, thcic may pcriuips he made somp 
relaxation sn the coiiscrvatiyo eodos ui 
hankuiir pyaetice. Vdc are never foi 

a moment quest! ouing the soundness ui 
the practice in normal emeumstuLU'es, but 
in the critical period tiirimgh winch British 
indujvtry is pas.slng, we canijut ludp feeling 
that safety rnaj ho the fi/'sl but need not 
be the only consideratiun. 


Mystic Islam 

By Piwr, DHIKENDllA NhTR CTTOWDHITHI, Vi.nwi v'u.is, y i. 


IS sncii a yital dement m Islam. 

‘ ^ that, vntliout some undorstaudinp ot its 
ideas and ol the forms which thev fK!su!uo,we should 
■seok 111 vain to penetrate below the .siuface ot 
'Muhammadan roJiKious lite The form may he 
fantastic and tlie ideas difficult to Rra.sp : novertho' 
less we shall do well to tolloiv them, for m their 
company Fast and West often meet and leel them- 
selves akin.''’ 

With these precious words Dv, Reynold 
AUeyne Nicholson, the Oiimbridge University 
Lecturer in Persian, introduces to the 
public ins valuable book, ^'tfifhrs in. 
hlamic. "" No truer statement wa,s 

ever made as to the ground of fraternity 
between East and 'West. In vain we seek 
the meeting-ground in a lower plain Though 
St, Teresa belongs to the Kith qoutury 
Christian Europe and Ahu Ha’id to the 10th 
cmitary, Musalrnan Persia, Hindu Yogin ot a 
iDillennium before the OliriStian era or of two 
millennia after it will not fail to hail them 
as sistor and brother of the same household. 
So thick IS the blood relation between them, 
in spite of differences of creed, colour and 
country. 

Islamic mysticism is more popularly 
known as Sfifism. All learned definations 


This article lias been compiled unainly from 
this and from his other book, The iMyntus of 

Itlam- 


apart. the nanir' finfi was derived Irotn .w/ 
'wool) and was originally applied to those 
i^luhamnifidan ascetics who wrapped theiii- 
solves up m coarse ivoolen alkrlta as i 
symbol of their repontanen and roiiunciatio'i 
of worldly pleasure'-'. Sufism, as ctnbodyiag 
certain spiritual e.vperiencc.s. cspeeially an 
attitude towards (fud and self, defies all 
attempts at definition, as all luvsticistu doei! 
There is no concisely iirief formuhi that will 
conveniently express every .shade of its 
personal and intinuite religious freling 
Jalaluddin Kami in his J/nsnar/ ridicules 
the idea by tclhng the familiar story of 
seeing the eleiihaat ni a dark room. Fonic 
say It is a watorpspe, some say it is }u5t 
like a large fan. Others, contradicting, aifSi 
their positive conviction that the animal must 
be like a pillar. Still others would give out 
thoir own vorsson that it h nothing but a 
big drum. So on and so i'ortli 

However, on the portals of Sufism it i-' 
written "All K/^/'abniidoii, N'e who enter here 
The self’s passing away from itself is the 
beginning of SifftsM. Through the conteinpkr 
tioD of the divine attributes the mind 
beenmps .so concentrated upon the thought of 
God that the self flees away from all objects of 
perception-thoughts, actions and feelings 
Th's s teehn'cally called F na The Tiearesfc 





jn sric im aji 


n 


dpijroacli tr* it would np our term titr/cuin, 
not !a the <;ensp of anaihilatiGn. Bpcaase in 
tin‘^ state "'God Gioidd )artki‘ i'hec dip h) 
ihy^elf and dionhl inalr thpp hre, in Finn " 
It is said when the soul becomes absorbed 
UT the Oversoul she is uo more conscious of 
Jier own ma-evtsteupp The highest stage is 
leached when even the conseiousuess of 
naving attained it, disappears. All conscious 
thought ceases as it were. The soul pass'^s out 
nt lier phenomenal existence This is called 
passing-away of passing-away, and the soul 
enters into what is said to be haqn, nr, 
permanent abiding’ in (jod. Music, singing 
and dancing are tavourite means of inducing 
the stale 'Waijfr/1, the passing away. In that 
stute the soul sees nothiug but G-od : 

Tn the market, in the cloister, only God I saw. 
in the valley and on the in.oiin.tain, only God I 
saw. I passed away into notlungaess. I vanished. 
And lo. 1 was the AJl-livinn -only God I saw.'’ 
G'rom die Ode by Baba Jviiihi of Shirazl 

Xo oue can attain this state unless it is 
done for him through a tUmh of the divine 
beauty’ in his heart, What follows is 
unspeakable Truly says Maulana Ruini • 

'The story admits ot being told iip to thus 
po nt. But wlut follows is hidden and inexpres- 
sible in words If von slionkl speak and try a 
hundred ways to express it, it is useless. The 
nijstery becomes no clearer.’’ 

“The Mystic," obserres Dr, Rufus M. Jones 
in his Xew Rtudien tn MysHml Flr-Hgion, “is not 
a peculiarly favoured mortal who by a lucky 
chance has received into his life n windfall 
from, some heavenly bread-fruit tree, while he 
lay dreaming of iridescent rainbows.” But, 
on tbe contrary, the Sufi is a trudging and 
plodduig traveller who is to traverse a long 
Pith to reach liis goal of union with Reality 
The traveller advances by slow .stages and 
the stages are repentance, abstinence, renuncia- 
tion, poverty, patience, trust in God and, 
finally, satisiaction. They virtually occupy 
th ; place of our Saddan-chaiitsfraju, the 
four-fold discipline. And the di.sciplme is a 
stne qua nnn. ISTo one will be allowed in 
the Sufi circle unless he is able to trace 
his disoipleship, exactly as in this country, 
to the head of a recognized school — the 
director, technically called a Sbeykh. Pir or 
Murshid. Repentance is to be understood not 
in its ethical sense. It means “turning away,” 
its Old Testament sense and not its Nevr 
Testainent corruption It simply means 
couvennon. And every succeeding stage 


evolves out of the preceding one. But how 
is this first stage, conversion, brouglit about '' 
It is brought about by love of God and that 

is a divine act — — “Dove IS not 

to be learned from men. It is one of God’s 
gifts and comes of His grace " (As quoted 
by Reynold A Nicholson in The llijHticfi of 
I^lam\ Absolute trust in God, .self-siirrendei 
to its uttermost limit, that is insisted upon at 
livery step XaG, the lower sell, ‘the tlesh, 
mast be overcome. Once a dervish fell into 
the Tigris. Someone wanted to bring help 
to him The dervish said, “No " “Do vou 
wish to be drowned,” retorted the man “No 
replied the dervish. “What then do you 
wish With a grim determination the 
dervish replied. "God’s will be done' AVha*' 
have I to do with wishing And the trust 
intends to be one in God This is net 
peculiarly Islamic, it is Hindu as well — 

I Now, when you have got this 

“.Sincere belief in the Unity of God and 
trust m him, it behoves you to he satisfied 
with Him and not to he angry on account 

of anything that vexes you" — 

■felcT ST: I 

But these stages are but outwaid 
e.xpressiODS of the devotee’s endeavours aftei 
life eterD.gl There is a psychological chain 
of mental states — meditation, nearness to God, 
love, fear, hope, longing, intimacy, tranquillity, 
contemplation and certainty— that really count 
They are entirely in the hands of — 

the inner controller. Over these spiritual 
feeling.s and dispositions a man has no control 
Here G.jd’s merev alone availeth : 

"Tiie.v deseeDcl from God into his heart, without 
his heinn able to repel them when they come oi to 
retain them w'aen they go.’’ 

One most positive element in the Su/i'-t/e 
discipline is techaicaily called dhahr. S?SR?jr 
would be its Hindu substitute. We may 
translate it by Sinara lur irecollection) 
Xaniajapa is one of the prominent forms 
It is not merely the uttering of the name but 
hxiug the thought on the name and keeping 
it there It is really meditation. (to on 
i-epeating the name until the motion of the 
tongue ceases and the word seems to flow 
from it. Persevere so that there the idea 
only remains clinging to the heart, as it 
were, inseparable from it. Gradually the seif 
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3 S ner C(1 n tit A *'' / tie 

atier i tl c lolio\\ ag m 

1 t bt of 1)1 1 t'j f i , . 

tte „ b t -c otWciiiPot of fncAvoi-suipiX'r 

la The nc-t of i.v<ir?lijp, vitiiont _ foi5'='< joiX'OotS' of 
woiaiap, and snAi adsocfil ion la jiu* ubfe-^t a: 
w'Oi'iJliip as prec-ludes to the lIioj-ooi. 

The taarveiious cdiJice of Sudno lilt- ?i 
pyratuid l/Q a poiiti, rests on t.uc belud that 
man's extremity is trod’b uppovtimity. p'hen 
the individnal is jroac, the_ Univei"^ai stops 
ia and the tu'o at’o miojilf'd togetiiei. Thus 
ejaculates Husayn Uni Mausnr of Halkij : 

“Thy spirit is miagrJed spint even as 

\rifle is rainftled _wiu) vr.iter. 

When anytiuEit lomdies Thee, it touches ine. 

i<o in every case inou aj-c i. 

This ecstatical self-forgcttuluess supplies 
the key by irhieh the soul direeUy ccnimtini- 
cat&R Tyi.h the O^ersoul and hocomos united 
with ttie Beloved, unconseious of tirae and 
space. Says Eutm dUaluddui : 

“TjO, for 1 to inyseit m uukaoiva, now m Bod's name 
wirat must 1 do V 

lu a piaco ueyond udormobt Pinoc, iu a iruet 
wutnoiit shaUiiw of <,ranr>. 

Soul and hydy ttvtc.'-w'odma L hvu iu (he soul 
of my Loved uue an-w''' 

It is said iu the Vaisnnvic mysticism tiuit 
one day kite co\vhei'des.<ed so far forjjut 
themselves that they iiygan to dres.s tlKuuselves 
in Krifilina’s gurb. 

Yes, when the soul -Snds derself face to 
lace with her Lord she does not see with her 
own eye, she must put ou the eye-divine. 5o 
says the ravstic of Isiaiu : 

'When, my hdoved appears. 

With what eye do 1 ses him ‘f 
'With Bis eye. not wbh iinne, 

Foi ■none sues Hitti except Biinseh" 

(Urn Ai-Arabi) 

Yes, ^ ’I ^*fTrva ( 

The Sufi’s path is a long one. hut he too 
conies to ins joutneyA end, travorsUig all the 
stages and uiaking sure of cadi step before 
he advances to the next and witn God’s 
grace experiencing whatever ‘states arc 
vonehsaM uoeo hiia. “Then and only then,” 
observes Nichokou in 2'ke ^lyshcJi of Mam, 
IS he permanently raised to the higher 
planes of coascioirsaess, which Sufis call ‘the 
Unosis’ and ‘the Troth,’ where the seeker 
beconiee ibe ‘SnoweB or ‘ftnostic’, and 
realizes that knowledge, known, and kaower 
are One.” Here I am just reminded of the 
Mahanirmn verses. 


ftKtH -mm ^ ms Ii 

f^TT 5 ?n? 3 R^ i 

ijfyitTfe ^ ^rct?faig tj 

Kuuwicum', kimv.'O!' and liujtvu ajipt'ar tiuoe 
tlirun^i’h ipijormii 0 . if vou^ iic diiaM on liiv tliieB 
oiil.v 1 ‘im Si.lf remams. It i-? Iho 'odiuous .iielf 
lliat u-' Iciiow iedm-, it is the i-oimr'inn.- Aclf (!ia( 
th'' Ic.iwa. :cu tiift seif j(s<‘lf !■. tiio knowei~“oae 
wtiu knows' iiii-s is tiiu scll-knowo.''. 

Ihii Al-\rabBs doctrine tiiar, (iods knuw- 
kdge It; given Him by objects wliic!) ho knoivt 
is coutrevenvd Isy 3iii, Ic is tine that every 
individanl thing .has a nocessiuy nature, bat 
Oou dues not dciive Hi? i;n aw ledge tiom tins 
necessity of the iiataros of tning : hut on the 
cuutrary their natuios wore ncccssiinted by 
3-hs knowledge vif them befure tiioy were 
brought into existence It wa.s ILs knowing 
them tb. 1 t mude tiiein the ubjuots ot His 
knovvU'ilgc H modes, rolatums and asp.octs are 
idoriticaf with tlio hrfnp of the Ah.M>3!U'', if 
the natitro of things uml Gc(l''s kniiwicdgo nf 
tiiem arc tno views ot the saiiio BiMlity, if 
luy.stic Baminohun has called rroatjoii to be 
tlic lu'icging out of the wa-rld l»y the Hstence 
frinu Within itself witiwmt injiuuig Its 
elun-actcr us ('ssoiiec, tlicn tiieri' m very little 
to cluioso hetwoon tim tw'o disputants. Truly 
says Jand, Urn plnlusophor thcnjogiaii, in u 
dialccticai mood at oitoe Hcgcluui and 
VediUiLc ; 

_“T.ht' uaKiuc Substance, viewed as aijsolnte and 
void of all phenotneiia, all iinnbmoas and ali mnlci- 
phcitj' is the itval [nl-IInqq) CJa t'no other kami, 
vie-wed in Hir aspect of laultiplicity and plurality 
under whioh He displays Himselt when oiothed 
w'ith pLenotuena, He is iho whole (‘i‘o.ib''d imiverae. 
Tiiereiore the tniiverse i? (lie oui.\vard visiSA: 
cxiiie&'sinn oi Ihe Leah and fiie h'e.il i's the lauer 
nnsoea reahty ot the utiiver.s,.' ” 

So tbi.s Kcusihio wrmid u.s sauli is not 
boing and only devivos its t-.\'jsti'.!ioo (roui the 
attvibutf? of tiiG Ahsolule hy wiiicb it is 
irradiated as it wore qreWf 

t 

To-c distinct aspects of O-ml’s iiuture aic 
unambiguously adimttod—lh’oativeness and 
creature!ine.se. God i.s the Oiuvovbai iioth in 
Fis capacity of the totality of all patriculars 
as well as their ayah4ypf>. This bTing.s un 
almost in view oi' Pluto’s Idea. Kiffari had 
the following audition of the divine voice: 

“When fhon regarde.st fhjreelf as existent and 
dost not regard Me as the Cause of tJjy exi.-teiiGe 
I veil My face and tlnne own face appears to t) e a? 
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Liiaretoi'e i& displayed to thee, and 

what 13 hidden imin thee." 

That i?, the worid should be regarded as 
ejyi&tino' in and through Gud, so that its 
phenomenal aspect will pass wuty and man 
sees nothing but God. li he regards himself 
e.xtsting on lus own account, his unreal 
egoism, his ahanihaia, comes to the front 
and God's face is veiled from him. 

The Suti’s perfect man 13 '‘who hos fully 
realised htf- r:t>ftentml oiwiu'ss u'dh the iMvinn 
Being in udtObv hhene^i^ he is madcB God’s 
own conseiousuesa is manifested here. It 
comes to 'JIcTaggart’s misconceived propo- 
sition that the Absolute becomes self-coascious 
h: man. which has been abl]" controverted 
and refuted by Dr. Hiraial Haidar, Bat by- 
making tile Perfect Man, / c., the sou, co- 
eternal with the Fatimr—makmg the Knovrer 
and the iTnowa co-eternal as they really are, 
all raisiinderstacdmg is done away with, ftod 
is necessary to man lu order that man may 
exist whereas man is necessary to God that 
'He may be manifested to Huuseif. Oar 
esistence m merely an obfectiiicatjon ol flis 
essence Ho bolds us to Hia heart in love 
from etarnity to eternity, Jn this view man 
i'l the crcwn and cause of tlie universe. 
In creation he comes last, bat in the genera- 
tion of divine thought he .stands first. He 
is essentially the immediate emauation of the 
Dniversal Keasoa wnich brings us in contact 
with the G-reek Logos, Upanishadic Braf/nm, 
Gnostic Christ IPre-Ohristiaut or Christian 
’iii'ord — the ainmatiog principle of all things 
identified m the Moslem scheme with the 
Prophet Muhammad, the perfect man Here 
t^'e see the triumph of man's rehgiou.s feeling 
cner bis historic-d sense Buddlia, Krishna, 
Christ ur Muhammad, as histoncalty depicted, 
disproves any such conception of perfect 
man. 

TIic essence of God's essence )s Love. 
Man, the manifc^jtation of God's love, and 
trod, though mystically united, are cot 
aKsoluteiv identical and interchangeable. 
Though Mansur of Hailaj wss savagely done 
to death for the supreme fault of his uttering 
AnaJ-Tloqq, >. a, ^ SITtIw, the cardinal 


truth embodied in it was ideally iaterpreted 
by the Sufis by including la’fmt (Divine 
nature) and na'sui (humanity as aecessaril; 
correlated aspects of the universal Essence 
Hallaj h&s since been raised to the status of a 
martyr, and his death considered by many as a 
political murder more than anything else 
Hothiag blasphemous is found la his 
utterauce. A man who has altogether dis- 
carded his lower self exists qua his real self, 
■which is God. So it is God who speaks 
through him And there is nothing wrong 
for God to say AyiCl-Haqq, It was God 
Himself who spoke by the mouth of the self- 
less Hallai. Mansur's detractors simply said 
that he did not attain such spiritual insight as 
to enable him to say so. And Mansur never 
denied the e.vsj,steDee of the G/’o even in 
final union. Hallaj says in one of his 
poems t 

' I am He whom I iove, and He whom I love is I ; 
M^'e ace two spirits dwelling m one 'oody. 

If thou seest me. thou aeest Him, 

And if thou seest Him, thou seest us both.' 

This forthwith remiuds one of the SmU 
IT 5'T^ «35(r ^lapETT fsf '“Two 

birds, related to each other, and friends, are 
sheltered in the same tree." Runii Jalaluddin 
also sings to the same tune. 

■■f-Iappy the moment when -we are seated in the 
Palace, thou and I, 

■MiTii two forms and with, tivo figures but with 
one soul, thou and I. 

Thou anti I, individuals no more, shall be 
mingied m ecstacy, 

.Tojfiul and secure from, foolish babble, thou and I- 
This is the greatest wonder, that thou and I sit- 
ting here in the same nook, 
Are at rids nioment both in Irao and Khorasau :* 
Thou and I/' 

The clue to the solution of the mystery 
is here found why Ratnaioliun, the Yedantist 
of A''edant 3 sts, proposed to retire to his rest 
with Diwan Hafiz and Maulana Eumi. 


* As in the Gnostic and Christian mysticism 
tlight htini Egypt and entiy into Jerusalem have 
esoteric meaning, so Irac and Ehoraiiaa in Sufism. 
Alathura and JBrindibon are so interpreted in the 
Vaisnavic mj’sfciciani. 





The Hindu Civilization of Malaya 

Bv C ANDREW'S 


T HEj iollowfag accoanf (bes aot Giaini to bo 
the result of original resert'ea. It is a 
calleetioa of material alreatiy mrdearai- 
iabio to the public, taken fen in many sources 
Id is a noble story of a great culture of 
■world importance. 

The early historr of the Malay PeniasuU 
IS still very obscure; bat one fact emerges 
from each fresh record and inseriprion 
that is discovered in modern fc'mies, The 
entire early civilizi'ition of Iba south' 
eastern portion of tbs Malaga for many 
ceuturios came from India and represented 
the Hindu- Buddhist cu’disatton. Tt is true 
that the original inhabitautfl piohaWy 
reached Malaya from the islands tn the 
South, tiiough even tliis is uoi yet p^'oveil. 
Bat we find that more tlian 2,000 vears 
ago 'the Hindu iratuigrants -were already 
entering into the country Item the opposite 
coast of tho Bay of Bongnl and tli.at the 
rulers were sprung from difl'oront Hindu 
races. 

It would appear from the scanty data 
we ba?e that for a very long time the 
centra of this Hindu rule in Malaya was a 
district called Palombang, at the southern 
extremity of the island of Sumatra, Tim 
Kogdom was called Sri Yijaya, and it w'aa 
ruled over by those who took the title of 
Maharajah. At the end of tue seventh 
century, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
I~Tsiog, paid a vjsifc to this part of the 
world and left a written record behind him 
about the country. This is the luost 
valuable account -whiGh we as yet have in 
•writing, in book form, but other Chiue.se 
records may yet be ^discovered. He .states 
that duxiug his time of residence in tlifi 
country the Maharajah annexed the 'Alalayu” 
country. Most probably th‘s ‘Alalayu’' 
country was portioned out among many 
Hindu rajahs, over whom this Maharajah 
e^ieicised dominion as their suaerain and 
chief. 

With regard to this historioal period 
we have besides oae of the earliest known 
inscriptions, written in a South Indian 
script, and dated A. D- 686. This gives the 


iveird of fin nth) ok on f,l,i tore a 

sent fro'n Sri Vijiva to idtad. U si-oiisi 
not urdikely therefore, that a H'lidti ompue 
on a small .^aolr*, ■»vas esUbhslijd, having 
Sri Vnaya ns its central pravuico which 
gave the empire ;ri title. 

\7e lo.u’u further that, in u. 77,T. 
the Buidhi'^t temple of Knlisaa n 
Oantral Java was budt bv thn order of 

the M'lharuiah of Sri Mipiva Aaotbai 
inscription in Samlrit discovrn-'d in Luver 
Siam, records the oreotion th^o'c also of 
Buddhist baddiugs lu o 77fi b,f the 

order of the .'tlahaiaiah of Sri Vijaya who 
''belmg-: to tho dynasty of the King of 

the Mounhuns," 

This latter phriisn may refer to a eunous 
iKimo in iiie “Malay dmuilh',” for they statu 
that the rulers of ralembiiug wore of tho 

d.ynnatv of Mobarnoru. Mahninoru is obviou'^ly 
an Indian word, .signifyiag “(iivat Marn,’’ — 
referring to Mount Mura of tho Hindu 
legends 

Later on, about a n. lOQO, we have i.a 
Tamil and Saaskric an inscription recording 
the grant of a village to tlie Biiddbi^t temple 
at Kegapataoi lu Southiirn Indi.a, ndiich 
had been built by two rulers of Palembang, 
This appears to show an intimate relatioa 
between the '^talayan ralers and South 
India on the west and also Java on the 
south-east. Tiie second of tljo.'ie two niters 
is ciiilcd in the inscription ' Ring of Kataha 
and Srivishaya.” 

The unmes of both these rulers are 
corroborated by two entries ui tho (Jhinose 
Annals o{ tiie Sung dynasty, wiiich moutious 
embassies from them to China in a. u. 1003 
and A 1 ). 1008. The word “K.itahit" in 
the inscription is probably tiie s.ime as 
Kedah. A little later oa, an inscription in 
South India, at Tan jure, dated a. n. 3030' 
corainemorates the capture of the Ki-og of 
Kedaram to.gother with the co.nquest of 
Sri Yijaya and of Mala.yu. These conquests 
cauuot have been permaueat, lor a few 
years later, according to the Chinese Annals,, 
the Maharajah of Sri Yijaya reported to the 
Chinese Emperor that the king of Southern 
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lD<lja was his Tassal ; and a later Chiaese 
writer tells how the Mnliarajah of Sri Yijaya 
laid a claim to be stiasrain over the whole 
of the Slalay Peninsula, and also over 
Hejion, It would seem as though conquests 
and re-couguesfcs went on, during the 
centuries, between these different oouutnes. 

Hearty the whole of this evidence given 
here is of quite recent date and thus makes 
a basis for a reliable historical picture. It 
has been gradually collected owing to the 
discovery of inset' ptions on different aactent 
stones arJ raoenments. Other finds of a 
similar character arc almost certain to be 
made. When it la ail pieced together, it 
seems likely tisat it will point to a very 
close connection, lasting for many centuries, 
between early Hindu India and the Malay 
Archipelago. It also points to an indepen- 
dent kingdom, with definite Hmdu reiigious 
traditions and language aJSoities, which had 
its capital in the south of the island of 
Sumatra. Along with the spirit of early 
Buddhist tei'icbing a. great impetus seems 
to have been given to colonization and 
settlement from India. Through the Buddhist 
revival within ancient Hinduism this 
migratory expansion took place. This kingdom 
or empire which e.Ttended far and wide, 
appears at an early date to have accepted 
the Mahayana form of Buddhism, which is 
usually associated with Northern India. It 
is not altogether irnlikely that from the 
kingdom of Sri Tijaya itself the Buddhist 
monks made their Journeys into the interior 
■of Java, If this is proved to be true, theu 
it would follow that the great Hindu 
Bnddb}.A civilization of Java, which produced 
such amnauig TKonuments as Berobudar and 
ProDibauan, most probably originated from 
this source. 

As.smnjng tins to he a true reading of 
ancienc bistorj', we may hope also in time 
to comt to have stiH fnrther light thrown 
upon the extended immigration from India 
into the Malay Archipelago and from thence 
to In do- Chin a. TFe may also learn more 
about the remarkable Hindu civilization of 
Camtodia wbioh produced the Khmer 
dynasty and the great shrine. Ankor Vat, 
which is one of the wonders of the world. 

Eaither records of lesser importanee 
have already been found in Malaya itself 
by archaeological research. There is, for 
mstanoe, an inscription written in a Southern 
Indian script which is dated as early as 
A. D. 400. This would be almost as early 


as anything we have yet found la 
Java or elsewhere. The inscription has 
not been fnliy deciphered aud it does 
not help us with any historical information 
but it gives us hope that some further 
inscriptions may be discovered of definite 
hiatorical value. A famous old fragment 
of stone, found in the bed of the river 
at Singapore, is now in the Raffles Museum 
But this also does not help us to any great 
extent, because it is only a frasraent 

For nearly a thousand years a widespread 
civilizing tradition of Indian culture, 
religion, and literature wa-s very slowly 
accumulated all over this part of the South- 
Eastern A.sia. This country with its 
adjacent islands, was rightly and_ Huiy 
regarded as an extension of India itself 
and of Hindu Buddhist civilization, —a 
kind of cultural empire. With the advance 
of the Buddhist missionary expansion the 
same Indian traditions were carried still 
further eastward and also to the north of 
the Malay Feninsula. Burma and Siam owe 
not merely their original civilization, but 
also their permanent religions creed to these 
ludian immigrants. Whatever _ strength 
they have bad in their Jong history, as 
civilized countries, they have drawn fpra 
the Buddhist religion which had its lOrigia 
in Hindu India. 

It is not necessary at this point to go 
still farther and point out in detail how 
Buddhism from India went right on to the 
shores of the ’Pacific as far as Horth China, 
Korea and Japan. For the story of this 
farther spiritual coaQue.sfc would carry us 
beyond the bounds of the special purpose 
of this e'ssay which is to show how closely 
Malajm has been Jinked up with India 
itself. But it may be mentioned that while 
the Mabayana Baddbism was advancing 
in a north-westerly direction and thence 
peueti’ating Central Asia through Afghanistan 
and Kashmir this South-Eastern expansion 
was going on simultaneously. 

In corroboration of this historical account 
cit Hindu and Buddhist settlement from 
India all along the sea-border and in the 
nearer islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
we have evidence from another source 
which may be briefly referred to here. 
The ^ must important Western account of 
Farther India and the Golden Chersnese 
(a? Malaya was called m the 'West) is found 
in Ptolemy's description of the wor d 
dating from the first ba f ol the second 
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century after Christ. Ptolemy came from 
the city of Alexandria in Egypt which wa« 
the great emporium of the eastern trade. 
He informs us that, in his time, the coast- 
line o£ Further India was mhabited through- 
out its length by the l^indn iHindas). 
Their widespread importance in the Fat 
East at that time was enougii for this 
accurate Alexandrian geoerapher to describe 
theta as a ‘race of wide disti’ibution’. This 
great and lasting adraaee lu Hindu culture 
under ancient conditions of sea voyage 
must have taheu some centuries to spread 
so far and wide. It must iiave been going 
on, century after century, even before the 
SDuthera regions of India itself were wholly 
penetrated by Brahman mfluosce from the 
Forth. 

It is important to notice, that the whole 
of this early colonmtion made its long 
voyages by sea and not by land. It did not 
proceed gradually along the coast of Aralrau 
and Burma by any land i-outes. Indeed. 
Burma, for very many centuries, appears 

to have been almost passed by. It would 
even seem as if the Hindu peuotratioti of the 
south-east of Asia preceded by many centuries 
its full entry into Burma itself. Indeed, 
even today, it is in Cambodia, on the 
north-eastern ''side of the Malaya Peninsula, 
that the richest finds in ancient Hindu 
inscriptions have been made and the 

strongest traditions of Brahmau culture 

still exist 

As a consequeoce of all tbe.se early 
settlements and occupation.’:, the name 

Indonesia has now been rightly giveo by 
modem geographers to the greatest and 
most populated group of islands in flic 
world, which lies nround Malaya and 
stretches out for nearly 2,500 miles towards 
the Far East into the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean. Wherever owe goes iu these islands, 
there are still to be found the traces of 
the old Hindu culture, which lasted for 
over one thousand years. Therefore, it is 
entirely wrong and uuhistorical to regard fee 
Indian immigration which is happening today 
lu Malaya as something strangely foreign 
and contrary to Hmdu custom and tradition. 
For the ■whole area has been saturated with 
Hindu culture from very ancient times aud 
its present civibaatiou under Islamic rule 
and British protsctiou cannot really be un’der- 
stood unless this Hiadu-Buddhist fouadatioa 
IS clearly recognized and fully acknowledged. 

After the year 1200 a. d. the history of 


tli ‘3 Malaya L’eninsula hecomus ob'.cun' agan 
for fi time, hut we have importaat eiuo^ 
IVc fiud out from the Chinese that 

the vanmi.s rajaiis in the uortli vf Ijalaya 
were obliged to full hack iigaiiist tt’.e usin^ 
power of Biam. We know also that Bi^in 
itsolf was faenig hard pressed from the ea'it 
by the cverunorcasing swav nf flu' Klimei 
dynasty, which was a part uf wirit is now 
called Iiido-Ohina. 

In addition to this ini'ormatum, »(> have 
the record of ao e.vpedition ui 1272 of 
Kcrtanagara of Tumapel against Malayu 
which utterly destroyed tlic southern part 
of the Peninsula. Wo find that the Kmdu 
Maharajah of I'Pjapahit, -which was the 
idsing power in Java, invades aguiu and 
again the Miilay Peninaula and hi-ings into 
subjection most of the coast. The taraons 
inscription already mentioned, winch ivas 
focind at the inoiith id' tim iSiuaRpiuv, river, 
probably refers to this conquest, but since 
it IS only a small fragment, di'ilnitc nilonna- 
tion cannot be g.ithercd from it with any 
corfainty. 

But Java itself was soon t<> be ov«rcm(tui 
by fro-sh invaders. When .Morco Polo in 
V h. 12M2 visited Sumatra he found HLuu 
already in po.ssessian at a littlo jimt called 
Parlai'. Very rajndly isiam spread fcuin 
thence among the poopio oi the Ih-n insula. 
Tbeie are important record.s shoeing tiuit the 
Hiissiouaries uf Islyra Ccunc chiefly tVnm tlio 
western coasts ot India, just as the Buddhist 
missionaries a tiiousand years before had 
come from the eastern coast which look.s out 
upon the Bay of Bengal. 

The Islamic traders who came over 
western India, were very rich and puweifui. 
Tliey .seemed to have opened up this great 
field of Tshimic couquest, whieh wms takini 
advantag-e of from Asia and Persia 
ufterwiirds. Within two centune.s tiic whole 
of thi.s coast-Ime from Penang to the 
e-xtremity of rlavu, and over a large part 
of Sumatra also. Iiad ncceptcJ the hlanitc 
faith .and welcomed rslamio rulers. Much 
an amazingly quick conquest could have rndy 
happened owing to the weakness and decay 
of the earlier Hindu-Baddhiat civili'^atiou. 
Thus for a second time the Malay Bcumsula 
and the ueighbouririg islands vvere conquered 
fi'om India and acknowledged this definite 
religious conquest by allowing their rulers 
to be chosen partly from those -who belong 
to India by race. 

In the book called "The Malay Annals" 
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a a e a t; T d iccoui.t of these Saltans 
Ihetr reigns in this ae'.'vly conquered 
lands appear to hare bees ior the most 
part taken up with wai and lurarious 

living. At tbe same time, the raligiou of 
Islam obtained powerful hold over tlie 

minds of the common people, autl made 
such a deep impression upou them that 
through all the different ciiauges which 

followed tbe.se rjlliige people have still 
oontitiued faithfally to observe the precepts 
of Islam 

At the beginniug of the sixteenth eeutary. 
the next invasion came from the extreme 
west of Europe. Portugal had risen quickly 
to power as a uiaritime people. The 
Portuguese had been the tirst to 

circumnavigate South Africa and to enter 
the eastern seas by the long voyage up the 
African east coast to Mombasa crossing 
from thence the .Arabian Sea to tbe coast 
of Malabar m South India and from 
thence reaching Ceylon and tbe Far Bast 
“The Haky -‘Annals'’ give a vivid aocouat 
of the arrival of the first Portuguese captain 
at Malacca in 150h, It reads as follows : 

“All tho Malayas crowded round him in 
wonder at the appearance of the Purtuguese. 
They said, ‘These are ^vhite Bengalis'. 
There were do.iiet!S of Malacca peojdc round 
every Porruguese ; .some pulled then- 
beards and patted their lieads, others seized 
thpir hats or cksped their hands. The 
Portuguese captam went to interview the 
great Malay chief, the Bendahara. • The 
Pendabara gave the caotani’t- little son a 
Malay costume. Tbe captain presented the 
Malay chief with a golden ebaiu, and himself 
dung it over the sacred head u£ the chief. 
The chiefs followcip were angry, but the 
Bendahara restrained them, remarkiag, 
‘Take no notice ; for he is e person of 
no nmnnoi's’,” 

The Portuguese, who tJius began to 
ionnd an empire, m the Far Bast were at 
liiis tune a precociously briiliant and 
adventurous race They numbered am^ng 
tftem soiUf’ of the greatest names in the 
history of the sixteenth century. Three 
are specially lamous. Alfonso d'Albu- 
querque was the outstaading iinperiM 
gtatesniau of tnis time Probably uo 
couqaerar who came from Europe to the 
East since Alexander, left a deeper impression 
on Eastern history than he did. The second 
name, which is .still famous la literature 
to-day, is that of the Poi-tugusse poet 


Oainoen-s, who served as a soldier in the 
Par Eastern Empire of Portugal. He wrote 
this famous epic while thus living ia exile 
in Malaya The third uarae is the greatest 
of all. It i,s that of Saint Francis Xaviei 
who lived first of all in Western India and 
from theu'ce went forward to the Far Bast 
He made many converts from tbe outcaste 
Hindus and then med to irm the Muham- 
madau population to tbe faith of Christ 
When he could not succeed in this endeavour 
he passed ou to the Far East, At his 
death, his body wa.s first buried at Malacca 
lu the Malaya Peninsula and then removed 
to Goa. 

The rule of tiie Portuguese was short- 
lived In 1640, the Dutch captured Malacca 
and toolr ail the Portuguese possessions 
from them. During the next century and a 
halt this soutii-eastern corner of Asia was 
treated as a place lor plunder rather than 
as a seat oi civilization The islands close 
to Malaya -were used for the purpose of 
obtaining cloves aud spices. A Dutch 
monopoly was held in this trade against 
all corners. The natives of the islands who 
grew the spices were treated as slaves of 
the company ‘dnd they were ruthlessly 
pillaged on many occasions. The story of 
those days as told in the eontempoi-ary 

Dutch history makes terrible reading. At 

last, the monopoly of the Dutch was 

challenged by other rival European Powers 
but the Dutch interests were not oOEnpleteiy 
broken uadi -towards the middle of the 
eighteenth ceatury. lu India French 
rivalry sprang up in the Madras Presideucy. 
The Bast India Company then began to 
press m on every side and towards the close 
of the eighteenth century tbe British 
succeeded in getting a footing not only ia 

India itself m the three coastal areas of 

Madras, Bombay and (,'alcatta, but also in 
the Miikya Peninsuk at Penang. Malacca 
was captured m 17 hS. Then came the 

Xapoleunic wars witii the final struggle 
for power in tbe world outside Europe 

between the British and the French. 

Early in the mneteeoth ceaturj" Sir 
Stamford Bnfle.s came to this part of the 
world. He was a genius of the highest 
order and wherever bis intlueuce penetrated 
he left a inaik which is noticeable to-day. 
From ltiIl-1817, he ruled over Java, and 
it was his deep interest in the archaeological 
remains of tbe East which rescued Borobudm* 
from decay and uU n att rum At the end. 
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of t e war a^i ^apo C3 t o i o 
of tl 0 spo Ip u the Snot Fa t f \ o 
between the Dutch and Lng]>sl. were finally 
ceded to Great Britain. Sumatra and Java 
and other islands of Indonesia were handed, 
ever finally to the Dutch. 

At first, tlie British seltlomcnts m Mainva 
"Gie only at the coast ronang and 
'\Ialaeca were the two ports that were made 
the bases of sea power at first But in DSlf) 
a momentous step' was taken. Sir Stamford 
Kaffies toofc possession of a sheltored harbour 
on a small island at the very foot of the 
Malaya Peninsrda which was called by the 
aneiPiit name of Simhapura, the Lion City. 
Saffles foresaw clearly tlie great geographical 
importance of the position and declared 
it a free port, from the firyt, in order 
to destroy the Dutch monopoly. To-day 
Singapore is reckoned to he the seventh port 
in importance in the whole world, and the volnme 
of trade which passes thruugh it is increasing 
every year. It is also being made into an 
iminonwo naval and aeronautic base, which 
Will be the strongest in fortification in the 
wliule of the Far Fast. 

The occupation nf Singapore by Sir 
Stamford formed the turning-point 

in the history of the British power in Smith 
Fastevn Asia Along with Fcnang and 
Colombo it gave to Great Britain a complete 
protected sea route. This in turn made the 
Bade with China, naturally fall cliieily into 
British hands for a whole century. The 
irrportance of Singapore, however, is not 
merelv that of commerce and trade; it has 
also become the centre of immigration for 
millions of Chinese, who have come there 
chiefly from Canton and the southern parts 
of China in order to make money in Malava 
and then afterwards return to China. 

Tins Chinese population has now been 
for nearly a century more or less .a flontimr 
population. The work nf development of 
the Malaya Peninsula lias been c.arried on bv 
these 'rnmi, grants, w'ho come on account of 
the high wages offered and then a« soon as 
possible return home again. The vast extent 
of this seasonal migration in the past may 
be judged by the fact that between ]9fl and 
]Q21 more than a million Chinese went hack 
to China and yet at the same time the 
Chinese ponulation in Malaya increased by 
over 28 per cent. The most remarkable fact 
since the end of the 'I'Forkl War has been 
the number of Chinese women who have 
accompanied their husbands owing- to the 


d stnrbpd conn ho b in Cb t tself T s 
s likely t ncreaso t e je mne t C inese 
}.op..Lt.on ns .^,a.nst t-.A nf fnd.a who 
has ennic for labour purposes across the 
Bay of Bengal. 

I have ventured elsewlioie to force ist 
witii hOmo confidence tliat .Malaya must 
become in the tnture an intcgEul portion of 
Creator China. The I’oasun for Uns is not 
the immense fiovv of immigrants to and tio 
between Bingapoio and Canton, but rathei 
this new feature of Chinese family life in 
Singapore and Malaya. For since the 
Clunese who are now coming to Singapore 
are bringing with them their families they 
will soon far exceed any other race. 

The policy of the British GovorDiuent 
at clingnporc has been one of cncouragoment 
of this migration from China, leaving it to 
take its own free course But one sinister 
aspect of this traffic lias been the monopoly 
of opium which the Government of Mingiipoie 
has ]ios.so‘''fled. The Chinose immigrants aic 
in reality taxed for a vt-ry large part of the 
cspciKUtnrc inoui’icd in Bitigtiporc itself by 
the pfiyments they make to the Goiermnent 
for opium smoking. In one year, not vmy 
long ago, the whole local expenditure of 
Xingapure was covered by this opium 

taxation. 

During the earlier peiiod of tlin nineteenth 
century, U]i to the year 1807, the difi’eient 
possessions in Makiya, such as those of 
Sinfi-apore, Malacca and Penang, were 

governed from Calcutta by the Unvcnior- 
General of India. They were actualiy a 
part of the British Indian administration 
This made the connection with India veir 
close iiutoed. 

When tlm (Jiieen’s Proclamation was 

published in ISiiS, promising equal treatment 
ot ail races, tlie Proclamation was 

issued in Pciimig and Bjiigitporc as well as 
in Delhi and Calcutta. 

After the year 18fi7, a now cliartei in 
the history of the .Malay Pnijinsula began 
For till' Btraits Settlements were mado into 
a colony and placed under the Colonial 
Office. They have remained under the 
Colonial Office ever since. It can bo shown 
historically that their progress has been tar 
more rapid under the Colonial Office than it 
was under the British Indian Government 
The anarchy, piracy and free-booting, which 
was rife in the neighbouring Slalaya States, 
made it more and more difficult to keep the 
peace of the whole country intact without 
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tak ng undex proteetiu!! one Snltaa after 
aaotber, and federating the 3Ialaya States 
uudet' British rale. 

A careiul reading of the co-ditions 
during the perxed before they came aader 
Britisn profcecUon shows that xviien osce 
Peaang xtad Sugipore tvere occupied the 
turtn&r aaifieatioa was iaevJtabJe Oa ilie 
whole, the raaterul progi’ess of the diffei'oot 
States, since the time w'oea tuay came under 
British protection, has been remarkable. 
I have myself travelled both is the Pederated 
and Hale derated States, and I hare uo doubt 
personally that the great jmprox’ement in tho 
administratiou which has talmo place is due — 
fl' to the ssparutioa ot Malsi’a from the 
G-jremment of British India. (C) to the 

remarkable series of admiaistraPji'i who 
lure been able to work side by fide with 
the Sultans of Malaya ginng them help m 
their difioaltses, iesfiping the peace, perserr- 
log order, and at the sa.me liras leaving 
them as far as possible with their own 
local powers intact. The settled peace 

w'hich has prevailed in the Malar, i 

Peninsula ever since the time ^yhen 
it was sep.irated from the British 
Government in India, has produced a 

remai'kahle effect iu racial union and racial 
ioteroxariiage. Without this settled peace 
the races, which are so diverse as those of 
China, Maliiya and India, cmld uever have 
been kept side by side anioog their illiterate 
members without friction Abo the habits of 
dacoity which had beco,ne almost a second 
nature in Malaya, might have gone on iacreas- 
iag. But owing to ths settled administration 


tho r<aces have remarkably interuuuglGd 
ladeod very rarely have races so divergent 
become so friendly tc^getner at those in 
Malaya and la so short a time, A haraiony 
has been springing up between all the three 
facts and m certain important directions 
iutermarriages aip constsHtly taking place 
The unly stock which does not intermarry 
is the Hindu society where some caste 
traditions txave been maintaiued la other 
directions what we observe today is the 
formation of a new hamau stock lu which 
three difi’exent cultures aud three diffei'euE 
races will probably ia the end iuteraxiogle 
and unite. 

TniiS the Indians who go to Malaya do 
not go there as foreiguera They pass out 
acr.x35 the Bay of Bengal To a couniiy with 
which ladux has been mtimarsly eoaaecttid 
from the very first I'he Hindu traditions 
aro not alien to Malaya, but d vital portion 
oi the most; ancient civih^atioo of the land 
The Malayans themselves have already imbibed 
that caltiire. and it remains deeply embedded 
in their le,gends. folk plays and songs 
beneath the exterior cerenxoniai ot Islam. 
There should be no dxffioalty whatever m 
its revival, it is true that the course of 
eveiiK points to a predomiaacce of Chinese 
population in the near future, but there is 
no reason why the cultural traditions of 
India should remain as the backgrimnd of 
the whole scene of humati life in tins 

wonderful i.and, if only the spiritual 

enterprise whicn prevailed lu India ia 
Hindu Buddhist times is cot now lacking. 


Puran Singh the Sikh Poet 

(lSSi-lH3Ii 

By K P. JAYASWAL 


O H the last day of March this year, 
Sardar Puran Singh, the mystic poet 
of Sikhism, passed away at his 
residence at Debra Dan. Paran Singh is 
not to be claimed soHly by Sikhista ; he was 
one of oar lords of letters, a poet who 
adopted the English language to offer his 
thoughts. He greatly resembles Tagore ia 
style, freedom, force and mystic grandeur. 


Xo one who exmr came ia contact with 
Paraa Singh the Sikh devotee, or “Parau'' 
the Pedautist, as he formerly was, could 
forget the man. As a man, Puraa Singh 
was a greater national asset than even as 
the literary prince of the Paujah. His 
presence shed kiadaess and affection, it 
spelt relief and happiness to B'ose who 
approached him lie would envelope you 
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witli his bvp tor ftod and youvsoh. you 
«ould feel he was eutermo; your sell when 
he recited some poems of ms addiossed io 
Him tears rolling down his ctipolw, face 
becoming brighter ^ ^ and ^ hng Idm', 

•I 


J'oiaet this 


almost rebelling the stage ot 
tiance He would make you 

ni iterial world foi the time being ^ 

It was a real privilege to be with I uiaii 
M tlie Sikh devotee From assocuition 
with ’him, one could realizo what spiritual 
personality means _He niamlv drew upon 
Nanak and other saints of Sikhism, at the 
Se time his ideal was Ohrist. He always 
^ ^ excellent picture of Christ m his 

loom where he read and wrote 

Socially, Sardar Pnran Singh was an 

institution People docked to aim. His 
bouse “Ivanhoe,” became a second nomo to 
, number of friends Tt was open, ike a 
Lsque, to one and all. Purau Singh, die 

gilfh gentleman and Jli’s Purau Singh the 

pious 'Sikh lady were brother and sister 
I, (u-erv viBtor, to every friend, 
they were more than host and hostess, 
Following l^miak stnritually and in 
piacticc, Parnn Singh know not that there 
l oiild bo iiiiv difTerence hetwemi a Hindu 
and a Hahmiimadan, a Sikli and a non-Sikn. 
Friends have told me many times - ^ ou 
cannot think of Purau Singh without Innkmg 
of Khndadad Khan' The latter gentleman - 
Dr Khudadud Khan— was a tnemi ot 
Sanlar Puran Singh and lived with hmi m 
one and the same house at Dehra Dun ike a 
member of his family up to the last iireath 


of the Sardar. , , , , 

Puran tlm Vedantist was a remarkable 

persoiiaiily I hrst came to know him as 
.ucli : a faultless, slim figure with a clean- 
shaven shining, calm, and nncomnnmi'v 
handsome face, having tlio lustre of a ymjin. 
The young ITiran had lightoimig in Ins 
speocli Hu "'as nll-conquering when lu' 
talked As lie lumsnlf told me 25 years 
later, he felt, while a Vediuitist, that ho was 
'united with every one and every thing. He 
menhillv lived in all and all lived in him. 
He was all dignity He pmctised the 
realization of tlie Oreat Bxtkman im) within 
him Every one wlio listened to Puran 
for<^ot that* Puran was a young man; the 
listener felt there was a Master talking. If 
J try to describe the effect of a lecture of 
Puran the Vedantist I might be accused of 
exaggerat ‘011 For my own part, I can &ay 
that h 8 lectures expln ned to me the trut 


that Oreat Teachei's wu* obryml tin* uiumput 
they said Ttollow me’. 

Puran the Vedanti.st was tlie supeiniau 
to lie oboyod. to !)<' overpira 
when some ino years later I met him again 
this lime as Pnran Singh tlie Sikh devoh e 
r .saw a diilerent spiritual personality. [[^ 
was no niore tlie Kepre.'’eiitat.ive of the 
(l-rrat Brahnmii, ho was no more Brnl/imu 
no more an equal of (iod, but His most 
humble servant, most nitimato serwmt 
most grateful dovutee He Itad ceased to le 
a superman to be oheyed, lie was a fatinnh 
friend to take over and siiare vour sorrows 
to whom you would willingly confess, ui 
whom yon wmiild seek and find repose 
There was Hod all round liiiii, hymns, Christ 
Hanak, Buddha, all,— in words, thoughts 
on the walls, in T’uran Singh's heart ami 
in your heart. The satne, though sitent 
godliness circled round lilrs. ULaya Dni 
Puran Singh at “Ivan hoe,” where !,he 
piesidod not only over lier own but also a 
uumher of women and girls whom wc 
would, not shf‘, call outsider.s Ifeisolf 
intensely religious, having desemuied hiim 
the family of a Sikh saint, Hjs. [hum 
Singh had in no little degree mlluencdj 
the life of Sardiir ITitan Smgii 

Had Puran Singh taken to polilus, 
probably he would iiave died as the I'memo^t 
political oiator of Ins time ] did m,t lu ^ 
him on the platform in latt t times, hut my 
Sikh friends who did liear him m Sildi 
conference.s told me that he kept spell-bound 
huge audiences. Ho used to command i 
pin-drop silence, no one would eou.gh oi 
breathe aloud wimn he spoke The heanm w is 
filled in with Puran Singh’s words, thoughts 
and Keal. Tt i.s worth noting the vanmis 
pha.se.s ()f Pnran Singh's eareer. Tie started 
life as a spiritual seeker, as a monk, ami died 
a Sikh devotee, find mg all Unit lie wished 
tor under his own roof, with his own 
family. ^ Ibiran Singh began as a fril'ir and 
died as 'a f'aktr, only ot a ditVerent kind. 

His father was a Rikh, living in a villagp 
of Abbotabad in the Frontier J'rovinee 
He was blessed with tiiat lanety of wealth 
which the Deity bestows on His own inGn---,a 
dignified imvertv. He earned his living as 
a atnall official Puran Riiigii to. ISR]) wa-, 
brought up as u Rikh liov by a religious 
and. generous mother and a metaphysical 
father, in the Pathan village of his birth. 
Funds were not easUy avadable and tJ e 
mother mo ed to re ations at Rnwalp nd 
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iOr the educatioQ of her son who dt-l his 
Entrance o.'tatmaatioa and was sent to 
Lahore ^ for his college studies. Hefore 
graduation, he was awarded a bcholarship 
to go to Japan lo 1900 ITe studied applied 
chemistry at the Imperial Haiversity, Tokio, 
tor three years Towards the close of lus 
sojourn, ii[r Puraa Singh became a monb. 
Eiom the Japanese whom he came to know 
intimately and amongst whom he met men 
of sdence, men of joy, poets and artists, 
lie found Ihe lore of jJoirers, of luthoe, and 
of Buddha' He gamed, as he himself 

relates, the new joy of freedom from .self.’ 
Everything dropped from, his hands He 
turned A monk Tears of joy rolled down 
from hiR eyes, his words became as soft ‘as 
ol erry flowers dropping in the air.' ‘It 

seemed that i loved every one and every 
one loved me.' fie was then m liLs full 

youth Floods of eestacy overwhelmed bun , 
he found ‘Buddha before me, behind me, 

f bove him, within him.' 

In this spiritual state, Puran the Bbikkhu 
met 8wami Ramatirtha, that highly intel- 
lectual T'ednntist of the last generation, the 
SminvaSin who conquered all who went to 
him ivith an almost divme smile This 
‘Indian Haint," to quote Puran Singh 
himself, “touched me with the divine tire’ 
Puran became a disciple of Ramatirtha, 
became a sannyamn, and started the practice 
of Vedanta. 

The Tivekananda-Rsinatirtha age moved 
the heart of even aunmin'^ins towards 
political and social improvement of the 
Land of Sannya-sa. Puran the Yedantist 
not only learnt Vedanta from his master, 
but along with it a curiously nutraditional 
programme of atlachnient— of a Xation-making, 
of awakening India. 

Puran ariived lu India to work in 
obedience to his master's order He obeyed, 
but the new programme of ‘work' would 
not tit in with the ideal of self-realization. 
On _ his arrival Puran began to preach 
patriotism and practise Vedanta. In this 
condition, Puran w.as arrested in Calcutta 
by two persons who claimed to be his 
cieditois. The bent and broken father and 
the elderly mother ivho had travelled from 
Abbotabad on hearing of the return of 
Puran, easily searched, out the addressless 
monk. Pace to face, all of a sudden, there 
uas Puran the samiyaBn with the moilier 
who h d brought h ro up n that n ud ouee 
of Abbot bad and t father wno used lo 


dress him in velvet Pi 
was emotionless The *ea 
drew no tears mto the eve 
His clean-shaven head, th 
“Gui'u-given tresses an 
bitter sarcasm from the 
mother admired ins son f 
path, and invited him to 
the mud-home at Abbotabai 
this He went there Tt 
halt-starved, sisters and 
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pity though not his eyes 
(Hanga), in a few days die 
while she was breathing 
Puran promise to wed tl 
mother had selected Pi 
to the dying sister, which 
the family the return of Pu 
its support. 

In 1904 Puran mair 
Ben who belongs to tii 
RjwaJp nd He took I s i 
and accepted a poet n the 
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luhilce Instifcutt?. lls t'lOk 

industrial matters, r q„ manufjctmv of 

soaps, oils, etc He was at tins tune tlie 
noted and foremost discipie of R'liiiatirtlia 

He founded a iiiasaaiae called Tin- Tht/i/ 
and expressed his I'eJanttc tfioue;lits tln.oUii:)i 
its pa 2 ;es. 

In IhOT. he accepted the iiost ol the 
(Jhemical Advisor to the Forest Resoaroh 
Institute, Uahra Dun liince thou Didira Dun 

became his liomo. Siuiiivasiiis ,uid otfier 

religious men frcpueiitcd h!,s houso tlicre. 
He'^ave protuseiv and never kept a penny 
for the next daj’, Tlio \ edantic dnctriiic 
of non-duality he put in practice in d.iilv 
life Hvery stranger was to Inin his kitii 
raid km. His house belonged to one win.) 
came in and occupied it witli him. He 
felt his unity with Ins creator and In' 
fuil of joV This went ou for some 
-veirs at Helira Dun Dnt this piy leit Imii , 
he iiceame unhappy : Im would ^Mt up at 
night, weeping mnl praying Fnvilly in 
HDl, lie aocepted the doctrine of pm-sonal 
devotion fioiii a '^ikli riiastm’ When ] met 
liini about D)l!) soon aftei Ins rctiioiiu'iif, 
ill in the i'brest Uesenroh Institute lii> 

rJitcd to mo his acceptance of this _ new 
stindpoint m his spiritual ciiieer I fouml 
him then, and suhsoqiumtly up to lili'.s, 
wlien I met liim last, in piulont spintuiiL 
happiness and a fountain of kindness and 
love. Recontlv m the Khnhn Ucririr 
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conversion 

He retired [rmn ( ioveinnieiit .serv me on 
a small pension in iPl'l Av th-' finpcTnf 
Research f'hemist he discovered some n w 
forc.st oils ivliieli fact w^s potus'd m the 
public jitess at thr‘ tunc His clieiiuod 
reports an- marked witli niigimtlitv In 
ltl2! he became Uliiei ( 'iienimt to the 
(iwalior iSt'ife and rciiiainiMi in its sen ice 
for four years 

He used to w'ntc at .i .stretch. ‘ Hie 
Sisters of tile Spinning l\dieid’ wiueli is i 
‘traiishifioir of hymns tnun the Sikh (,'irtnfli 
was composed at a contuiuons sitting of 
three nights and tliifo d.ivs Ttie viuh it 
mot.liod which he adopteii in Iim litei uv 
work prob'ihlr is the main cause of hi,, 
coinparati vely earlv death 

The photograpli piddislied with tills article 
was taki'ii in Oclober last Ills \ ersi’s mad is 
on"iiia! They .ire ,is little translatiims ^ 
Arnold's I.Hihl o/ Is/V/ or Ta',otri‘’s Hnglisli 
poems. Ills inain Ilf eiai'v work's in Knylish an- 

"The 'sistiT.s of llie Spinnnui Wleel (Ihioia.sl 
"I’listriiiig Heads’ ilhiein.s) 

"Seven Ikisk-'ls of [’rose I’oein, 

"Tile l!0))k Ol (he 'I'ell Maslrl^, ' 

"The Spiril horn i’eoiile ' 

\l Ills Feet ‘ 

".\n .\ri<'rnoiiii With Sell 
"Spirit of t ii'ienl.il I'oelry '' 

“Ijtfeol Swann b’anatlii | lia ' 

"Spirit of rhe Sikh 

He wrote largciv in I’anpiln as well. 


Gaurmanfs Son 
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G iVUllHANl iieemiie a widow, whi-ii her 
son Kislior was ,i Itoy ot mght. .\ot 
only liad she 1 )!'c,oiiil> a widow, but 
it seemed as if the universe liad iieconie (|iiiti' 
nif an in gloss to her, Sli ' was niarried yeiy 
young She was the ehild of poor parents 
but was given in imu'ria.gii to the scion of 
an urjstooratic faniilv. But when she entered 
the house of her hiishaml, the family was 
fast moving downhill and she found only a big 
houso, falling into rums, and the unbouiidod 
wealth ot aristocratic pride. They iiad no 
longer the money to live like a great land- 
holder but they made up for everything 
by an excess of dignity and highbrow airs 
T efle never c st t em anyth n" T e h ge 
cuttle ke on e was near v nn n b Lib e 


now, it had crackod m many itlaccf, mid tli, 
iloois luni wtiuiowii had inostly lirokeii down 
Stil! they climi; to it, as iliey had im dtini 
pLu'o to go to Tlii'V paf.chod up the nuns 
sonii'liow ,'iud livi-'il on. Tiicro "Woro two 
iirothers, one widowed sist,or and the old 
mother 

Slubdiis w',is fill' vonngor n( (Im fuo 
brotl)er.s, iuid he inarncd (hniniiaiu, BpiradiN 
till' elder, liiul bei'U nimiiod long a.,o 
yiiibilas liiul ri'inained unniarrii'd so long 
on account of the calamity fiat had hi 
fallen his lainily But a man, born m 
Bengal, seldom goes unin.irried to the end 
of his day.s. lSo- timU'-'h lie li-id ionde p 
R nd not U ry s st r nd noth r 
hay pers aded a t o ni nd 
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He found no bride in the great families, 
for they treated the unfortunate family 
with scorn now. Besides, Shibdas was too 
old and had no desire to be continually 
looked down upon by a bride who came 
from a rich family. So Gaurmani wajs picked 
out, she was the daughter of Jadunath, who 
had formerly been in the employ of Shibdas's 
fither. The girl was only ten years old, but 
that did not seem to matter. In olden days, 
a very fair complexion was thought essential 
foi the brides who entered the family 
<Tauriiiani was dark, but even this did not 
matter She was married off to Sbibdas, and 
her people considerd it a great good fortune 
for her and an honour for themselves. 

Gaurmani came to live in her husband’s 
house, her small forehead, profusely decorated 
With vermilion, and her arras loaded with 
auspicious bracelets of shell and iron. She 
could never legaid her husband as a mere 
man, and her husband too. did not help her 
to do so, in any way. He remained distant 
to her, in the pride of his aristocratic birth 
and his manhood, Gaurmam's feelings 
tow'ards Shibdas was partly that of a devotee 
at a shrine, and partly that of a mother to 
a big overgrown boy. She was not fully 
conscious of these things, ot course. 

Shibdas had inherited all the faults and 
good aualities of a noble bouse, in short, 
everything, except its wealth. He could not 
do a single thing for himself As long as 
he had not married, life had been full of 
discomfort and want for him, His widowed 
sister tried to look after him, but she too, 
was a daughter of this family and brought 
up 111 its traditions. Xot very long ago, 
ei erv Iad3^ of the family had two waiting 
women each, so it was not to be wondered 
at that even the ladies had never learnt to 
look after themselves So, Shibdas did not 
find much comfort m his sister's regime. 

It IS difficult to say whether Gaurmani 
was placed in the hands of Shibdas, or he 
in hers, I’or the first two years after her 
marriage, she came and wmnt from her 
husband’s house to her father’s But after 
that, she settled down permanently in her 
husband’s house. She took up all the duties 
of the mistress of the bouse. She never 
rested from dawn to night. She worked on 
uncomplainiDgly. Her forefathers had served 
this family lor ages and had thrived upon 
their bounty, so gratitude and loyalty to 
it had become second nature to her. Her 
love f r Sh bdas was not exactly the love 


of a wife, but the devotion o a servitoi. 
the adoration of a man. The family was 
afilicted by Fate, and so deserving of greater- 
consideration and love Gaurmani learnt all 
her duties from her sister-m-law, and began 
to perform them so flawlessly, that even the 
aristocrats became loud m praise of her 
Besides taking care of Shibdas, there were 
many other duties awaiting her, but she 
never pan! any attention to tl’ose, till she 
had finished everything needed for the com- 
fort and ease of her husband Her mind 
would become extremely disturbed, if she 
made the slightest mistake in her husband s 
work. She cooked his food, she served them, 
she made his bed and tucked him^ into it 
After he had retired, she used to sigh with 
relief and contentment Her day's work 
was well done. Now she had a few' moments 
to spare foi lierfolf 

For many years, she had no child. This 
made the complete dedication of herself in 
her husband's service easier for her. Her 
mother-in-law was dead, the sister-in-iaw was 
busy bewailing her own sad fate, so there 
was nobody to upbraid Gaurmani with her 
childlessness. Shibdas’s elder brother had 
ehildien The.se would carry on the name 
and traditions of the family, So thought 
everyone, and no one bothered about Ganr- 
mani. 

So when Kishor came into her arms, 
Gaurmani felt very glad, but she could not 
spare him any time or attention ; she brought 
up Kishor somehow, looking after him at 
intervals Nearly all women are mothers 
first, wives after that But she was an 
exceptional case. The claims of her husband 
always remained supreme So even from 
inlancy, Kishnr grew up a bit independently 
His mother ministered to his bodil-y _ needs 
somehow, but she did not help him in any 
other way to grow up She washed 

and fed him and then shut him up m a 
room. She had other work to do and could 
not spare more time for the child. She never 
cared to know heev he passed his time. If 
he .cried too loud, she would peep m to see 
what the matter was. If she found some- 
thing really wrong, she wuuld come in to 
put it right, but if she found the child much 
as usual, she would go away at once, without 
stopping to talk to him or smile at him. She 
had no time to play with him, to fondle 
him, to forget herself m the ineffable joy of 
clamping his sweet soft body to her breast 
Sb bdas h d nsurpod the p ace of god n her 
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heart r,tid now he soetiiod tii havo u-'iirped 
the place of her child also. 

Kishor grew np. Jlc had a, peculiar 
nature, he never seemed to show anv par- 
tiality for atiyono. He would yo to anyoae, 
^■^ho served hia purpose tm Mie tiine^ hfinu 
at him,” his aunt would say, “lie has 
not i;‘Ot a £i;rain of affectum in iiiui lie is 
sure to become a dacoit” (laurinani lolt 
pained at these remarks, but slu' liad no time 
to brood over them. Her sister -ui-Liw had 
two boys, they wore extienily i?nntlc and 
proper One could see tlrey were oi aristo- 
cratic origin from a mrle off Hut Kisbor 
was a born vagabond, iie hud no attachment 
for any earthly thing or iierson. He had no 
great respect either tor the “Thou shalt nots’’ 
ot aristocratic life He would laugh if anybody 
tried to enforce these rules. He did not 
caie twopence for the dignity of hts laniilv. 
His father and uiiclo never received lurv 
veneration from him Oaurmani was 
thoi'ouglily ashamed of her son, but she did 
not know how to oorroet limi 

Her husband's family had become totally 
destitute. Its woaltli ol iiioiipy and iewollory 
and even its furniture and plates laid long 
since fallen into the clutclics uf niorir’i-- 
londHt'.s, Hut Imre and there, a few relics ol 
past greatness conhl be found. There were 
two or three things of this nnturi' in 
Shihdas's possession He bad a huge 
Girgarn of silver, which he still used for 
sraokiiig Gaurmani cdcimed it everydav with 
her own hands, and kept its beauty uiitar- 
uislied. There were besidct,, a pair ot very 
ffne Cashmere shawls, which Hlnbdas would 
put on if he went out anywhere Caurniani 
did not possess a single bit uC gold or 
silver. She bad only lior slicll bangdea, 
the sign of auspicious wifehood 
But her old inotliei-in-Iaw had lu’csi'nted 
her with a small vimmilioii box of gold 
•at the time of licr ivedding This thing 
Gaurmani treasured, kept iiiddon in her 
huge wooden chest If ever she had the 
good fortune to sec the face ot a dauglitcr- 
la-law, she wanted to give this holy thing 
to her as a present Tiiese few things wore 
loally holy relics to her, she spent much 
time taking care of thorn. 

Hays passed on in a monotonous way. 
Since the day, she had entered her husband’s 
home, Gaurmani had followed the same 
routine every day, except during the month 
of Huibor’s birth- But tins penod b;id beea 
full of d squ et and unhapp ness for ber 


Tiio discomfort'^, whicii lior iiushanil tiad 
to put up ivitli, diiGiig lior oiil'ovctd 
invalidism inado her sick wiih anxiety 
Slio liail sighoil witl! rol'cl wh.'o she u it; 
allowed to ci,,nio out Slio ]mt ;uvav tho 
cliild troni her arms, and equ.illv iroin im 
mind and took up lior lorinor diitii's agun 
Her iie;dth u.isporteot So .ifter tins Shibil.ts 
had never to hull'er. for want ol uttenli m 
from his wile 

Shihdas \ias a hit of a '.oliolar too 
He did not know Hnglish lory well, hut 
lie was proti<uent; in Sanskiit Koery morning 
he would alt down ior a uliilo. with lus 
favourite liook When the time For taking 

his bath would coini', Gaurmani would mikc 
evervthing ready for it, then go and call 
him. As soon as Sinbdas ileparfod, slie 

would put UD his Imoks and lii.s speeracles 
then depart to get his breakfast read} 

She did all his cookings lioisolf ‘She 

could mil ,iil'ord to io'oji a c.rik ind 

she was aliiiid, too, to ontriisl the I’ooking 
of ber liusliaiid's food to a pan! sejn uit 

filie had tiO cook twieo ,is Shihdas uid 

Bipiad.ts ate a din'erent kind ol fond fi mu 
tlie rest of the I'amilv Sit tin* tsvo si^teis- 
iii-liiw cooked si'piiratielv lor tlioir respic- 
tive Imsbaiids ,iiid tlimi did th(> eominou 
cooking hy turns. The food mtemled fot 
the masteis of the luuiso had to lio pm fix tly 
coidvcil, Hipriidas's cliihlimi novi'i nude 
any remarks iihniit tins arraiigemmit, which 
seemed quit^ reasoimhle to tlimn Tim elilirs 
were then siipenors in oiorv way, and so 
entitled to better food. 

The lirst op]iositioii eame from Kish u 


He silt down to 

breakfast 

one day and 

shouted, “.Hntlier, 

curry " 

T 

want 

that prawn 

‘Tiiats not for 

ns,” 

' said 

ins imhiiei 


“'I'liat’s for y'lur I'athor, Wh' have got full 

SOU]) ” 

"Give father (lie sou))," siirl (ho oh^fln■^t' 
hov, “1 want that currv todav ” 

(iaiiriiiuni lot her tongue in disnuy 
“That IS imiiossihle/’ j,!io said “Ho would 
ncuT he alile to rolisli that sou]i.’’ 

Kishor was stiihiiorn, “1 will eat tint 
praw'ii,” ho shouted “Whv slinuid fathei 
have the best tilings .ilwavs 'r'” 

Gaurmani made no answer, hut went t) 
serve Kishor wuth the tish sou]) Kishor 
kicked aside the, plati' and poiinoed uiioii 
the prawn curry winch was standing ue.ar by 
He had disafo'erud m no omtunt vuith the 
b ggest pra vn It wn. to ate t im to 
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pioeure prawns a^ain aud prepare li So 
Shihdas had to £;o without his farourite dish 
that day. (ranrmani telt entremely ill at 
else about it, and Ivishor was depn^^ed of his 
dinner as a punishment, but he did not seem 
a bit repentant 

Shibdas heard about this incident and 
lemarkeJ, “He is not being trained properly, 
lie is greedy as a low-class boy.” 

“I don't know where he acquires these 
manners from,’’ said Gaurmani. "“He never 
sees anybodv behaving in this fa'^hion.” 
Kishor’s father and ’:ccle ate delicacies 
everyday before the children, without 

ever sharing anything with them But such 
nehaviour never seemed wrong to them. 

Thev never thought they were setting a bad 
-esiampie. Gaurmani took the blame upon 
herself. She was not of noble lineage and 
Kishor must have inherited these plebeian 
instincts from her. 

Kishor was a born iconoclast He never 
looked upon anything with eves of 

veneration. Tin's thing pained G-aurmani 

most of all lushor was born of gentlefolk, 
vet he had no respect for his elders. 
Tins was unthinkable to Gaurmaui She 
had found fulfilment in dedicating her life to 
tfip service of her husband. She thought 
that to be the only way for all. Renun- 
ciation and loving service, these two things 
made up life for her, Kishor was only a 
boy, .still liis conduct seemed highly objec- 
tionable to her. Every night, after she had 
finished her day’s work, she would bow down 
to the image of the family god and pray to 
h’lu to change the heart of her son. 

But no change was apparent in Kishor. 
He became worse and wor.se One day, while 
Shibdas was taking his bath, and Gaunnaai 
was setting out his breakfast, Kishor called to 
her trom the bedroom, “Mother, come here” 

Oaurmani thought that her son wanted 
her for something. She entered the bedroom 
and found lOslior in a state that nearly 
made hei faint with dismay, Kishor had put 
on his father’s spectacles and had painted a 
very tine pair of moustaches with the help 
of his pen Seeing his mother, he laughed 
and asked, “Don’t I look just like father, 
motiier ?” 

Gaurraani gave him a resounding slap and 
snatched away tho spectacles. She then 
dragged Kishor to the bathroom and washed 
if h’s art'stm cedenvours She feb inch^ed 
to ask pardon of the defiled spectacles She 


Ibl 

did not mention the incident to her husband 
at all, for fear of lacniTing his wrath 

’iVhen Kishor was but eight years of age 
Shibdas suddenly fell ill After a few days 
suffering, he passed away quietly, [t seemed 
to rraunnani, as if the world had fumbled 
down all of a sudden. Her life had become 
totally meaningless 

A few months passed away Gaurmani had 
at first become quite dazed with grief Bat 
as her senses returned she saw that she !ud 
ceased to be neeC'Sary to any one. Her 
relatives tried to comfort her “You have 
your son Bring him up properly, that’s 
your duty now. Don't grieve for the 
departed. Lite and death are in God’s 
hands,” 

But Kishor had eompletely passed out ot 
her control He had been defrauded of a 
mother, by his father, when he needed her 
most Now when .'Shibdas departed, leaving 
Gaurmani completely free, lushor no longer 
had any need of her, Gaurinani never telt 
satisfied and at ease, unless she could lavish 
unstinted love and care upon someone, but 
it was impossible to take care of Kishoi 
Krom morning till nightfall, nobody found 
him at home, except at meal time He went 
to school or absented himself according to 
his own sweet will and never paid heed to 
any reprimand It was no use taking care 
of his room or things, he was incapable of 
enjoying them. He did not care twopence 
about familv prestige and mixed with all 
the poorer people of that quartei. He played 
with tliAra and went about all day, with 
them He joined their musical and thea- 
trical club even. 

One day Gaurmani he.ard that Kishor had 
taken the part of a daiicing-giri in an 
amateur drama, and was practising liis step-, 
at the rehearsal. Ilhe nearly fainted with 
shame and grief The hoy was bringing 
dishonour upon liis family. How could 
she bring him back to the path of 
righteousness ? She was an orthodox Hindu 
widow, she could not accompanv her son 
everywhere and see what he was doing. 

Keeling herself helpless she went to her 
sister-in-law. Bipradas never meddled in 
the affairs of liis brother’s family. This was 
the accepted rule of the house. As they 
divided their money and property, so they 
divided their affections, duties and responsi- 
bilities They kept within their legal rights 
always a’ld never passed the bouuda '’7 1 pe 
B pradas wis as nd Scrent now as he bad 
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bpcn, uhen Shibdas wa^ Iirin? Hut Hiis 
time, KisliuiV tma'iirrossion'^ hint ]>a'^sf‘d all 
limits. when his wife ininniifd him ahout 
Oam'inani'fl dilfimnin, !ip went liimsolf und 
(Iragj^ed Kishor Imnin hv the ear 

'I'fie result wa** t.l'e coniiiieto ilisapjjt'.iiviiice 
<if Kishor tor a few days Wluai he uas 
touLid at la.sf, he looked so uild .tiul 
desperate, fluit ilaurnia:!! did not dare to 
say iUiythinir to Irm ‘Yon are dislioitoiiriiig 
your name," was all '-he eould say, 

“What a tine iiamo ' ' said K'lshur 
railitautly. "J cannot djshonnur it more 
than any elders have done." 

( taurmaiii did not know what m say 
aifccr tins. She understood that site wa.s 
powerless to control her son. He belonged 
to anotlier world He saw things dillerently, 

Once She had left Kishor bt-lpless, to 
fend for himself .^o■w Im did the same 
b.y her. .She cliuitr to her god now, u itli 
lier wealth of iViistrnted love and swvi'ce. 
Her luisbatid hud once imin’i'i'd the {dace '>1 
the god too, but the goj did not hear any 
grudge and did not repel her in her lunir 
of need, Hut inn- iitvnf remauied drr and 
parched, 

I lays passed, one hv one K’isimr gnov 
a]' into ;i young man, hut lus coiiduct 
bt-icarao wnr.se and ivoise. He passed the 
Mutrieniation oMiininafcion somehaw, then 
decided to give up stud.ruig. He was busy 
with anmteur theatricals inui nnisicai p.nrtie,s'- 
He tried his hand at litoratiiro too. He 
wrote fictma and poetry. He brotiglit 
horac the magicrines in rv’iieh thc.se were 
published, but (raurnmni never looked 
at them 

ttaurnianib health had been pertect 
hitherto. During her hnsband'h lifetiaio 
he had dene tJie work of two persons, 
smgle-haiidod IKvt noiv In-r hc-altli hog.m 
to break Kite could not liear the terrible 
buideu ot uselcsRiinss She bud never been 
accustomed to think that she w;>‘i not 
necessary to ''omoone, that happioe.'i.s and 
comfort of .someone, did not solely detioml 
rm hei. l^hihck.Ys- death had left her 

destitute in ereiy tray. 

Her relatives began to advise her to 
gut her son married. “Het him married," 
They .said. “Then he will have some attraction 
for home, and you too will have somebody 
to keep you company. A woman can 
never live alone." But Hanrmaui had no 
enthusiasm for such things. She wondered 
wbat kmd of a daughter-in-law she would 


Imio Kishor's conduct w;is far 1‘rmn 
‘latmfaet.ory. stiii ns im lived cutsidi’ Tm 
njr(<.t of till' time, ins i»i,'^dprd> did not pam 
her evc'^, and sometime^ •^he ncvf.r heard 
of tiicni But li tJif danglitor-in-Iaw hrhavf.d, 
like tlif son, home wonbl hco iriif a torfiue 
cli.iiiiiier in li!'!' .She bcbpved Hraily that 
a wile sliAuld ebev her husband implicitly 
and tollnw him in < loivfchni'j;, So she 
kruw that hri .seii'N wife would obey hei 
son and not herself. So slie very 

half-hearted about arranging for KishotV 
marriage She had wotsiiipped her husband's 
family with ticarf and soul and she wanted 
anotlmr evaeijy like iunselt fur Kishor's 
iviic. But u'here could she get such a 
girl ? 

Bi[)r.(da.s s eldest .sun w.n.s going to be 
ni.aiTifd very pood, Hamimuii's .‘■istfr-in-kw 
came and said to her. "Tliesc poiiple have 
"(pt another girl of marrrugouhh' age If 
vppu ate fiiinl. ing of gottiiur a wife fur 
Kishor, we can talk viitli them. 'liiey are 
(|iiite ready t'l .accept Kisiior us a ,son-m- 
law The girl is e'dad-hiokiug, we iienr," 

‘■[s the liinuly good euough ' .i.sked 
Haiirmani disyiantcdlv. “These modern 
girls are not, to mv iikiiis;. { dnre not 
give ivnrd uililionf knowing fiie paitumlurs " 
“T!ic faniilv is good onoug!)," muJ her 
.s‘i.sfer-iit-l;i». “Ml.sci wliy .slimild we select 
a bride from it ? .Std! iiufileni girls will 
he rnodurn .girls, they cannot be e.vaofly 
like us. They are educated and aeeoniplishocl 
The modern voiing men uMot these things 
in a wife Y'oiir son'.s wife nm-st know how 
to siTig (if least He is music mud." 

fiiiarmaiii did not at all want a iiride 
after Ki.sfior's owni lieart Then the home 
would tall into lums in no time But in 
an.swer to her suster-in-law she said, “Very 
well, ! sliull speak to liim " 

When Kishor ciune iunne fur his dinner, 
(Inoranm; iiuscd this topic. Kiidior frmined 
heavily and asked. “iVhot rs tho new wile 
gom^r to cat lioro V fini.ss ?" 

Haurmuni was deejd.v pained. “WBiy ?" 
.She asked, 'Did we ii\c on irras.s 

“J liave seen how jrou had lived," her 
sen said. “1 am not p-oiiig to iiiibet 
sucli jiunishroent upon any woman, A 
luimau being' is not .i heast of burden.’' 

Such comments hurt the mother deeply- 
Her life bad been full of peace and eontent- 
ment to her. She could not bear any infoit 
to it. She never talked of marr'age to her 
Bou aga'n 
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Biprada& s son was iHarned off in 
jood time The bride was good-looking, 
and found favour ia everroae’s eyes 
except io those of (Taunna’m. The girl 
was too different from herself. This girl 
could never lose herself in another’s life. 
She had too much iadividualitv. She 
daniaaded too much fur herself. The ideal 
or womanhood, as Qaimiani knew it, 
seemed to iiave disappeared from the face 
of earth. 

She sometimes thought of retinog to 
Benares, for the rest of her days But she 
could not bring herself to give up this 
liufue where her husband had lived, these 
trifles which he had used. She tofik care 
of the house and a!i it Contaioed as she hud 
done in vShibdas’s lifetime. 

Winter came and she began to feel 
weaker than ever Bat she gave iierself 
uo rest. Sne would rest for a few mioutos, 
then fall tu work again with renewed vigour. 
The home must not be neglected. 

The last few days had been cloudy That 
morning Oanrmani woke and found a 'bright 
sun .shining. .She resolved to give an uiriug 
to her husband's winter clothing before her 
hath She never allowed Ivtshor to use 'lii 
father's things, she kept them safely locked 
up. 

She opened the box and then turned 
dizzy in dismay Tiie first thing that used 
to confront her eyes whenever she opened 
it, had been that pair of old Cashmere shawls. 
But she did not find them there today. 

She looked into every nooic and corner, 

she emptied the box of all its coutents, 

"out did not hnd the shawls,. .Slie kuew 

tor certaiii, ttiat she had not kept them 
anywhere else, still hoping agaimst hope, 
sSie looked into all her boxes They were no- 
where Then siie eollap^ied ft yeemed 
to her, as if she bad lost nun of her ribs. 

Rev nephew fvirad was passing by her 
door. Seeing tier, sitting in such a desolate 
pose, lie ran In her and asked “What has 
happened, aunt 

“I cannot bnd hks shawls anywhere," 
she said mournfully. 

Jfirad remained silent for a while, then 
be said, “Don't tell Kiihor that I told you, 
else he will tUrasii me. He has taken away 
the shawls. He wants them for the theatre." 

Oaurmani felt as if samcoup had dealt 
net a death blow. Sucii things could happen ' 
The son defiling the dead fatner’s garments ’ 
He could let an actor nut tiwp' on ' 


b'irad iiad gone away thiurraoui got 
up and looked all around her Then tor 
the firyt time m her hfe, she came out of 
the house m broad daylight. She walked 
on slowly, but steadily. 

She knew where ICishor held bis 
rebearsah. She entered, unknown to anyone 
The rehearsal was in full swing tlien, she 
heard music, and songs aad the .siumts of 
the actors from the outside 

-Slowly she come to the door of tiie 
hall, where the party was making' merry. 
Mobodv noticed her. vShe looked in and 
saw Isaderebaiid, the cobbler’s sou, dancing 
a wild and obscence dance with those 
shawls on his shouldeis. 

“[vishor She called out in a wild 
voice. 

Ivtslmr was playing on the harmcaiam. 
His mother's voice made him start and 
]ump up in dismay He cuue forwaid 

r.ither alarmed and astonished and asked 

“Why have you come iierv 

“You have brought your father’s siiawh-, 
here ^ Whom have you given them to 

wear asked Daurmaai in tiie same voice. 

fxisbor began to see light now, "Whut 

does It matter if I have ?” he ,nskeJ, a bit 

reassured now. "I will have tiiem washed 

and cieaued properly." 

“Don’t, don’t bring them back to my 
house,’’ cried (laanuaiu ‘T won't touch 
them, r lyon't allow them to he brought m. 
You have iillo ved a diig to derile n god’s 
belonging.’’ She trembled violently and fell 
dow'n in a faint 

.She never knew who brought her home 
and how On regaining conscioasuG.ss. she 

found herself lying on her own bed. One 
of her nieces were sitting by her side, 

“Where is Ivi.shor T’ she asked. 

“Jle had been here all the time,’’ the gai 
answered "He went out just now. Shall 
I caU^ him 

.>aid t'rttucnuini. "T feel ail right uuw. 
You need not iviut dnyraore,’' The girl nvnt 
away 

Daurmani sat up after a while ,^ht' 

sighed deeply and opened the wardrobe in 
winch siie kept her husband’s thines. .She 
took out the silver qarqHrn from it and 
brought mit the vermilion I'O.x of gold from 
her own bos, Everytiiiug Shibdas had used, 
sho took oat and carried to the kitchen.- Si'e 
made a buj- tire and thro v "n c oryth n°- them 

e eu th i a d s I er S e looked on m 
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tho h « H / 1 A ... ;)t till- 

fanrfal j>yre of her Djjjr Tiif' Jlr'' 

i‘nau"d and shot up flames jar a tif;ia 

Then gradualiy. it died out 

The woiid \%ds nil longci a gaud 'ihioa 
h-taiumaiii. One ujant)' wo'y h\, thott a 


scci-nd The thnd iRontli « t!i'' last. Siii. 

her sMiv nut 'T rJns iortiue 

ehamher m a d U'lc )!iui)n!e-<^ luphf; yi)(i 

d'-iuuicd. iiiH’hiais in sir.ree af '.^ho hnd 

tnii-n her oniv r-lieltcr had hocoict 

fdjile ri'titiip- in dear!), hunij iididmeat 
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I'hiiOiiO wi t)u', ‘*'1 If'di.i, it jS at ttni .s.ime ;d )e.!st as eaiiv ..h die ! .ih e.'nfiuy Tl." 
time a lesitM'itaiioii in a no\") hinti «{ an iwe-elu jiiimido-^ or sinn'u.e.l t,;nd i.iiiui.'d. ' stuHA 

aiiistn ei'Mlt of the i (uintry— Hint 111 111.' vviwl-hloi 1 . ('sjie. uilv' Imiu d,isij)ij\i(,(nj and dtli.'i* idiin's] 

for cfilitu-piiJiimH -M'.'liJi i) t.. fi’etau unr anist's wiae .m imiier/.m) ailuie id liein Indri 

imiirf’s.sinn at the hO aidnnd Imn m a vay into Kuroi... iiem (he jpdi (•.’ntutv, lunl seine 

ne-ver dune la’k!!"^ in tndta The ail uF tlm id tie' iimiv .-Tiliianh' pm.i.-d 'sinli,-, vui'C 
in’intcd hOok ■wa.s TOilinriv'D ir. India hai'ure us TOrUahlo n<anl'!ikn,k in.'tuies i*n cnttoJi nn a 

JuDodiietian t.y the luimpraPH m the jtiilt Jarirc srair. .sineh utkifod sfulO itav.^ leen 

eentury ; .ind, iw L'or.mariisvv.imy autud in has repridneod .lud desenhe.l .mil we eaii only 

P'oat woik on Itnjj'Hf It.iiii/iirt in tiu' aihi.ire at tho airirvidlciis reiirniiii. jinn oa eottya 

ari oF lio.dMlJustraiiun cun.id net Find a plate ot e.Muusue T.'liinii .uid Mem, I u.untnias vvitt 

m 1110 Ijbt oi Indian natts—u was ilms n kuimm i.cnn'es in Tim t 'id wcM.l.'n’t 

diEirkO nussod. .(luii-'int*, from the ciuahty ef luid ollmr kimis of .iimiaviiiij; .■iim.-' in alter 

Lail'iiS aiel other iliiuiii dThWjnijs ii.r iiiiiji;U«?p.s. iitirifiiia' wms esi.ii.Jished. ainl ' wi- iuid froii' tJio 
it, Mould Ijiivo F.een ^ a trieat . iiri.'ljiiieiil id Hie eailj' .'tnd in..t UKu eeuliir’. it e'Tt.uti aiiioutit of 
kj I'l tiir li iiuii.iTi Ui iho IivkI (uul ( viu!*'" onnnuh iii tiu'if' 

UciiiifUi iuitl oilier {.!<*!' itiiuiifX iuiu i“Xi^'03ii!ij7,^ Inf'll (liif'vtiiil'Ml 

hiljil M) (listltK t!\e u linin’ m leiiaieiis tKlekH t'(iU)iine..,s, dlie.s.i leirellief irith 
' ntt, eniild have been ii.-hieveiL .niii.'iif (ioal of litlioer.Miliie vnunUies jtlirdiMim..' 

Ihe art rf enmav inu fm jniiiniij’ v.’e.Ud iijne MtuUm.. km.wij as .U iiej.iiiar 

tionc_ }iHvail.d i!> ilio uniei.d (IcY.'lopiiiein m ii.iidly (hwem- the naim^ oF art Smti" kiiriy 

liaiiiting no doui.i, in Inuia, n.s .S.^ewliere, lunl it, hii^ si/eil wuediiif j.tiiii.'d ..u vw.’telii'd [.atici' 
Avoiijtl S'o idle to lliick that trail, u'oiiid have (loveleped daiih.wt wndi. colour hv this jnuid aUtieiUi. red as 
aiijUiTtiji' like the Chiiic.>ie lUid. ■Japauesi- eiiioitieit tmimliir relie’-Kiiis tu'iud-sides, :i,s they hiii! an lennio 
vrtodLUist hut uic rnli dcfc.i'ativr teel and the value ii’^jirosejUirii! divtinti."'s ami lelu’ii.iis soone.s 
vvoMleitiiJ CDleijpharmqnv shown in Indian Jinum Theotilv merit ytih.s.se eviiil.'firddiietmfis iay m their 
lirmting on ealieo mimit havo uivcto sometlimu aclliPrenre to the - .iiitouipmai iMlmuiil) sadly inuti- 

— _ . _ romiiaDts ot the m.’ilK-nd tnutuKm in tuinting' 

AYoodcutp . by K&inendva Nath Chal.-ravoity. dfuw/nir in the vanoii.s provineos. Thev are 
im all.nra of tworuty oriirical ■woedenta la The nnsiculed eraftomaii a troanvumt ol .snoh pepidar 
noi'lfoliQ, with an appreei, ation trom Nariniclnuiath wo iiriU in tlm Cih'tiittaKiihsli.it, pietures. To 

Tagore. ]4''>iU"; Full dotli, Pulilisiied bv Tllastratehuokaol abeiter sfjTj-.jjrtiogratjliyatid sood- 
Tapan Mohan. Ohaltorir. t’ar-at-Law 10 Old Piftiimsyia a tiosiido-liliuop'Via style taiHe 

Post Office Street and Maeleod Street Gaicutla, diirinK the so-ood half of the Itkh 

1031. Trice Pupees Twentyffive, oentnry. Artistic book iilustrijf.ion, was a - “aft 
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tiy ia Intlsa, and tlien caiue 
^vhidi put a «;top to any 
aitistu, y'Oi'k in tlie liae. 
me tiie first decade of the 
revival ot Indirin art was 
aamdiaiiatii Taeoi'e. it tvas 
_ m numuture, that was farst. 
ot Indian airists uisuiveiecl toi 
1 people tlie depth and the 
I'fth^ions ]iic.t!U'63 and ineiody 
iQiiuntii’ vealidjin ol ifogul 
scents, -j Thev wose etiuaU.v 
ita ' hliHi' discoveries were 
oc. and then la sculpture. A 
nrter tli? mspivation of soiiio 
1 trom I Jnssa aad Kajpatana 
ed saineiiime of the facihtv 
heir ani’pstors was attempted 
ipip ot European saiiptuie !ed 
a Ileugal ot a new and viKorcus 
ms amony: artists maiaij’ ot 
Lite crafts were then taken in 
aU this lotiadous movement 
jvilicatioa of the crafts is now 
the Erne Arts 8eciion of the 
tiOD of RaUndranatii Ta^^o’■e 


nader the direction of A’andal. 
of aih-ttic 

inshore. J, ■ ■ - a 

in touch with tiie Indian ariis! 
by ncapal, through pupils ot 
and niciuOers o) the scuoo 
dtieC'Ung the local training in; 
cratts. But a schoai of artist 
(.an be said to have prowict ti! 
aioflc. with hfaiidalal Bose and 
-VaudaUl fiose helieves in 
aU-iouad cratepaan. and it car 
that !c his own artistic 1 
(.•rattsman as much as an artis 
Bhakrarravti, one of the most 
lifandalal, and a n&me youny; 
footsteps ot Uifl nreat tear 
TibvaOharati IvaUhhayana he 
foreign art wliila dcvelopia 
His training: was snppi 
His sejourn at the Andhra 
Teluna National Ait Acade 
as tiie director of its h 
him oucasioa to stndy 1 
('afico jirmtiDg from wood-blo 
a -t ctf Vi mak n 
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A's ut j 

Ar S ! 1) t 

Ta^.- ii.'id iosp;"af KiruliMsvia'i t.'in.ii.’iv.ii'ti 

and lii,' lirjtfiet' ti. t;ii‘ !r n! « ‘>>.1- 

eimjaViPE; Ji'xi'uii-'ati, fij{ tti' t>H 'itu<iue h 

!u.diia> w'dile tiu pjant oiiinvl.i I.ulia T!i>^ 
jmdein tc\'n'al of tiu’ w n.il-rn! in Kntaf’ 
iui'!l,\ the ;eci!ill. ol a loaftkiii ;ieeni'sf )h" 
ni'H Kiiaiual aioro-i'i hlo''k ('.‘iSi'in u> w [.(.“toi-- 
helped tu hi'uta rilttiuf till' wiiifi) is !.i. e d;.' 

in voitne bow Th»' tiieiii uIuih w orkuip ou! I't 

dctiila wku-.l! w eU.u/.rt'.'i'Kij • nf Ilk' eht^-te. ia.h 

t-eclury slOe el Ime-eumai lOsr md ('!)>■> llhli 
ceritn'-y —fidwrinllv Yi.dunau -I'.uoJ-eiv'j.i.i.vinii wa- 
no loiiii"!’ lu i.u'Oui' “tiie ti'nd,Mio\’ ivna '..manU 
i!iipjT.=!afBU(it)i, jn ivhir h the lir a' I m OB' 

euo>lv.\Hixu 1 unan. Tdo arue. iiini^ieif h irtw iii"‘ 
otaftaiiiau, 1-0 tiuit kis iinprem'-'jou'^ liu cu'-. nut ilii-.'.-lU' 
upon the wo'xl . there net fluit sQu!les< '^o.h-ahi'Je 
to oupv eXrU'.U''. ^ aa the Kiironei'i 

nufl'j iH Ite-^Oiiiind iiiciea.'dnal v sen^JUi'e tu olltrr 
yrfei" ioi'irs oj ^oxna-Ern-oi'eayi art. ^rhe i»ii'io;w| 
ari: 01 Ciuiui cMiI hip m i-oad dot he. 
tinm hivnijr their [a'a'iiouale i ont.ii'i wnii and 
induentii upen the alutud'' atul pr.yU'v. of Kiinpi'aii 
art. The terhnniuo ut the r))!ne>e and 
•woodi'Ut v'liK-li !S Ml nuv'h Mudied in lOnroj?..' ikuv. 
eouid not tliMlu’ine Ut'n M tnii '.ei ahi'idy 

OriU!lll^h< 3 d for sowimI (imi io'd y"i! ^ e\<'ej,( m ih > 
case 1)1' thoceknu nModetU. ni vviin'i) I'liinaaii'l .latun 
has ai'iuevcd jurh'i Uii)). atnl \ih'’rv Kjiiroin' Ijuj.. h)i' 
Itftliifl'l . h'K the tar KisI'Tii eriiliidf (ovriud-! life 
and rij't id liec^joiiiia a ilium uf \uuver-!!i! a<'"Cj)la!!C'‘ . 
tu Jind old 1 ho,oiniSft lu'auty ut v oinmen 

tintids. Tti'.' arlNtie i"iw<* see.! h'iut.y where, 

and it Iniows how iw sie, it Ivulv inve.-th eyin-y* 
tlium wdh hlu'' iiaht lhal iV’Ct-r yem on sea iii 
laud.' To oaltivato JhaJ .siiefcs.slulh' (s (o he 
3)0ssiissed of ihe winai'J's uiwif wand, wIbcIi 
traarihu'iiis ev‘i'’.vLhian— itie fliuti uidi the noiden. 
the coiiiiJioapUee mlo tlie romanfic. In modern 
hteratiii'e thin ppirit m ampl.r at Wui'i: Auii.'ny the 
plaittie arcsj it soouim that the wdodnil ha^ 
permeafeil itwelt' with this spirit more than any 
otivei art or artistic craft. The msidr ii vvhat W" 
find to cliaraetoi z;e tiie innilyu Eiiropeaa wood- 
en!— an artititic irtMtni-.'al of commonplace rliioiis 
and theinos tiie heanry of ryhich earlier artists could 
never suspret, iioins tumd in hand with a huldaess 
of exeentian w’liich seines the esseatiajs, and which 
in ita strength seems often lo he rade iLircover, 
thore iH a_cer(.itn aiiinnrl, of _ svmpnikv with (im 
yilijcct — the ohject deiiiitml oi’ the it'olmg ol 
the artiwt liuaseit —which makes this a,rt sommiiiim 
refficU'kaide, and ihis sviiifudiy Im a i laar and 
iinujistakaole note of smc.n'ity uhout if. In t.lie 
liast work tlioru IS TLo iKise and the smuihcii.v of 
the technirpio adds ;? tofi-LMlumt U'liviir, to the 
wkoie thing. 

All these qiiiUUes which we note in Uin Inst 
w'ooik'iits of the piescnt day are to be soen in tiie 
work of Kamendranut'i Elukraiarti now ofioivd fo 
the public*. Readers oi tun dfrrJ rr » /ic) any are abuvlv 
taraiiuir with Ids paialincs, and some of his wo'yLate, 
which have appeared m this iaurnal from tune to 
time. The woodcuts aowpabUohed ia portfolio siow 
saue^oE t'lio eha'acteriatic- ivork of ttio artist, with 
his vigorous drawmg a 5 i(l_!ia‘’'aoau)iH Cvniipjsdiua. 
Tne kaagaage ha speaks is the iiaiversal laagaago 


.. > ni - ' u- ' in'- '1 ' 1 i i' 'JIM I 

luiUiti. Tii-‘v arc lidn;).'.''' iic* u! 'ndun 

n ntd .md Inili.i.ii th'*’. .ii ' ivs' 

living, aid (finli'in, * <i tin lYiiOiy ;>i itc- ■, ;r\r an 
imdi'iini enSs llin i'(*d w. til 

.1, t.itiU''* u; '•nirim ntd ii\ in tiiii 

mdt"! lh-‘ inwi'i .ui'l vcr-aiilii'. ni uiir n 

•nd** .buri.l I'lily c''U. Tn m ‘ ...i.. - 

,1.11.1 rii'W.s, bird sl.i'h In'*-' t>' ems, and 

d'l.n'iin'' ( .iiin'.'-'iti'ia-' . ttriuip- id tm.x ,i,t 
S ml iiiikntaj). I'.ili.rPi l.iiH'S, i likmn .-uiijk ytnl 
ii'tnvs, a t.nyiiv bvuLn’. a -• nnn iVctn ,i, jil.iv In 
fj ibi'iilr.iii it'i Miih a giv! diinuiu .ud liin il-o-.uv 
nt (ii" dd jnd styl'd .iml i.'diiiu '.n m >s! h ‘lutjli!; 
'Mint), isid ill tin.-, one', a yjo:.:' ui' .''^i.U.d gnl-, 

in lip' dc." - With imtv d.nin o*; di.ims, .cid 
ulhcr _s '''ii'”. Iro'!! dm lid* oi ih*-' sud.d mnncMuo 

.sctrl.d roiui 1 ab.iiil inmtbiiiwbin It is s.ntiiiikni,iu 
and I ',il *'111,1, ~yi’<' iL in tlc'ir < oiit'a-l-, - I'lal h.avc 
lira by impiri-d iuo .irmi . tin' turmer wjfii its 
ti-'iL’-. and Its vdhm ' atitiosn'c'i'n, ih* hittni* with 
irs narrow )aa'*s, its dn,b _ Imusos lui't i's tiloil-hut 
/,.'W O'* slii'ij'-, Tiic ai'.id cti'.ii!vati"’d!v Kivaws 

h'BV to v’»v .irjil iin v'jj) als'; r fuiiin'Itlii Jito [llh 

visions 51) a m.jst ci)tivhi'‘in'_' w,i\, d'a •ro i.s no 

d'Uibt (h.i.' (bis ,s.‘l" lion ot his wyi'U inriu*. a 

.sin'*o.w ari'i .i trniiiiu! jji i) 'ri.’iu -if oiMuii a 
limiSwl c)i))i>,is.s -d nii.h'rn iad.i.'i !i!e yilhpist 
.iliiii'lt ')! Miiiaicc la o.io (II iw'i sni'iC'. and 
with .il! tli.'' bjuitv a'd si.'n'.siji (i,,i d'i,n’'stii* 
ill*' u'l 1 Tiyiii's cittcii mill i"-' lii'in.'s in ,i l"i,i, 
(it.hci'.s i lliiiik M r, ' '■! )kiM,r,t;’!i’s S (r/ i! M iii/ri is 
.1 gfo.i; picture, tdinv; on cin")ii' .slor.v in its linad 
ati'l .slr.niy Incs. Hh'^Lci t h’" • is a doc irair. " tcial 
111 ’lit ol .1, very iu'iiic! vilkc;' * thivuo m ikuir 

Miiilo .1 [>(,st.ii'tj o't' ■)[' ,1, s*"i.‘ inn c'.'-iuUv 

lib* <r/r/ I'tntftirl Will')' i*. veils U si'llS'j 

lijlli ol truth ii.li I 1)1 t.Miiiv 'P/i' brings 

in llio ,s.visc (,J iiiiii'mi'i' )n a, .mn— i*; l.iiid'Ciii.' i.o 
.a ( •)uuu')ii))l,)* rdt.iilia i nui i v.ii'ii. wilh il.s 
I'Mlh.ss (I*, es >-iivo,i.’liiia mil Ui.'ir Ina.i 'hcs -tiwrc is 
m adlib i(JD a dislnid touch oi tli" d'lnio'.ln; and 
rim iidovcd an.mr ihi.s iiictur* irom life JiPi 
Hill}/!'' d.)os full lusiu'U d t’w imiuiy of lir"s and 
oi I'ic Tibimc Vigour imderlMiic' a aica! f'cat of 
otiunwcnug The bird stutics .in* ulsp i[nite 
ta'lhfnl 111 Imo and form. 

ti Is jaileed .i pdasiin.* !o coudinpLbc tin sc adod- 
Ci'id ' as <1 wind, rlicy Kirm a sincmud cxiircssion 
0) tin' .spi.-d oi lU’jiiGra indm tlinimli art and Iroiii 
tint p.iiDt i)t v;c_w it s.i!cti(,iv sjicihs out what 
voliiiit ■'s would j.iil to mako dc.u*. ,\s a rc.iil.v 
artistm simvcuu' ol Lodi.) wm* i.iniiol rumk 
Ot unuy bjoIW of this typo. Tin. gcpcoil ,.,f'!-lip 
of Ml,? woi K IS as ii )C as c.tii b,* c.-nn'icd ' hit* 
fo.itiiro ul the [ihitcs in ikii.t liny arc tinntcvt on 
ihiu imnd-itnnli' ^ciaUvu fUiier. imcam-cdoia'C'l, 
whioh is an oxcdu^ul aid roiv dur.i'iic iu.lioi lai 
for I'liis Iliad <)f tit.fiiay,' blaok-.nd-whitc tn'ubiag 
Kvcrv luvoi of ni*t wh> secs tin I’d.ucs wdl avi'cc 
wftli liihmdtiuuth tnat "ihoy an* Mncorc iiiocLS 
ol woili. sJcowiiic fc fdru onaiiiri'^lum o! sriciigtli 
and 'd'.dicii'iv' UI ttun .spirit and c.xccntinn ” W'o 

rec >m iBeml the bjak m ttie ari-hnuifi' n'ddic, .md 
oioamdorinir tin .style d tin work wd tho 
(.Rupees Twonty-iivo tu;* twenty )ilaUi.s onch of 
which Is sigaoJ b,v tin artist and oau etsdy be 
pcw'3ii at ten I'Upjdis}. wa inpe it, will not be loag 
before th.? nimted odnioii la winch h is published 
beo'o'nes esh.i,u 3 te.l. 
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[J'oolti nt ihfl foUnicing hoigi(A(jc\ bfi nofiepd ; A'^samese, Beit,gaU. Enahsh. French, German, 
ntimitli, uindi, Italian., Knnrnese. Jlnktunlnm. MarritJti, Kepu/i. Origa, Portuguenr, Putgahi, SnuUn, 
bjintit'ili TniHil. Tehigu ami Urdu. Xcuspaprrf:, pmodicnln, nHiool rind rollcge icrt-book.'i and flmr 
arMofatu!n‘), pamphlets and lenfleis. reprints of marinuiie article'’, nddre.s.ses, etc. wdl not he noticed 
The 'lereipt oj hauls rec.eiied for reneio mil not be nckmirkdged. nor any ciuerics relating ft>prcto 
amircred. The le'iieir of any hnoL is not (inamnlecd Books should he .^ent ' to our office, h-nldresser 
to the Assamesr Rericiici. the Thndi Bmewer, the Bengah Tteripmer. etc., arcordnuj to the Irmr/unge 
of the hooks No rrihrmms of hook-rei leios and notioes mill be puhh.shed —Ec.itor. JI. B] 


KXGLltiU 

ThW I'llilJllK AMI O-ROWTU 111-' (’Af,Tn TV In'IH \ 

hy In. Xnpendra Kamar Ijattn. M. Phi), 
lioffissiii of Ilislon/ Hooiflihj Cntterjf. Br.rnmt. 
Tntnnu' 1 If’ B.tJ. lOOd-SOht Cuch uita • The 
Book to Ltd, f'olterjc Sgiiare EaA, ('aJrnttu 19:11. 
jjp 310, ('loth. IB I. 

Till'} pr’'sr'nt work h the Pusl volume of a 
Lomiwhenoivo mondo:iaijh on oa&te wIikIi llie 
aiithoi liHS planned to linnt; nut in thiee volnmos, 
Hid whiili wlmn roinpleted will ho a \ahuihle 
addition to _ the descuiptivo Jilerahue on Hindu 
boiinlouv m evolution In the two t'Ubscciuenl 
vnluuu'^ the authof intonds to hunt; the strry 
liom don r> 0 clown to I'di d A I) and troia IdClti 
A D to i9(jd A. 1), Oai-to _ih one of the most 
f lirtim (oi istu tliinjis of Indian life, and its 

lii.cmLiiiiys and evolution lovtn one ot flic most 
biflliim pi'oHoms ot our history. So many thiimci 
hive '[ nntnliiiteil towards the eradiial crvstallira- 
tion oi the svstem that even the most di.^criiiiimi- 
lina soholiirship is apt, to get lost m the inazf> 
An OLi npatmna.' subdivision ot the people whioli 
iinav be coininon enough m any Society has iieen 
tiuthcr aroentnated or cross-inlLiiencod bv d^veI.^ltles 
otiive, ot invading conqueiois estaf'lislung tlieir 
■lupeiiouty as a people, ot lelmious sertananism, 
and liv many othorcimses and it is diHicult now to 
whirli of IhesH causes is the real uiamspnng of 
fUste Tlic bouinnirgs of caste en hack to the 
1 camniiies ui Iiuluiu history, when a liisicn ot 
the Aiyun and tlio non-Aryan cultuies and peoples 
stilled in an undo, ted period in history, in 

some unknown ooi'ner of India, — or, may he, 
0 itside India Xa are now peicpivmg that the 
hist clmplers ot Indian histoiy have to be re- 
wnth'ii and (ho emphasis laid on xViyanism in 
Hindu cultute has gut to Im scrutinized in Iho 
li-ht of now disi overipi-. I'ntil that is done and 
the origin'^ ot Indian culturp are known m theu' 
ptoper light, it will he impnsaihJe to unravoi Ihe 
tingle ol casie In a veiy suLmestive and a e.ipital 
patier on the iiitei-rciation between the xkiyan 
and the non-Aryan cultnies, Rai llahanur Raraa- 
pirsad Chanda lias put forward the vieiv that the 
Biahiuan.s and the Kshatriyus of ancient India 
m the formative period of her history, formed 
members not of the same racial and cultural 
and linguistic group, hut ot mute distinct 
gienp.s— originally distinct racially lultuially and 
hnnuistieally dt'^urvival of the Amicnt Civihzabon 
of lie Ind s \a cy e Me noi s f i 
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theorv or snuge^siun would it found to be true 
eompletel.v upset some of mir coramonplaec notions 
ivgni'ding tire origin and the histnrv of caste Hi 
I'atta hiiuself has dmciis.sed the problem m another 
wav in hia Anmniuttron of India with which 
vvell-writton hook the iiresent woik is linked to 
some extent Speculations about the origin of 

taste are iheretoie fur the present hound 'to he 
exceeding! V tentative, and not much proilnctive 
ut truit i'lirtimately, Hr. lUtU has not .busied 
him&elf in that line of speculation* Ills re-eardies 
have been mainly Jeseniitive of the tacts of easte 
troiii the oldest recorded period, with ]nst as 
inu'di mierence or gencialization as is warranted 
l-v the texts. Tie begins by ijiioting some of tl e 
well-known European definitions of f-a‘'te, .ind bv 
giving his ovn. ■which is conipreheDsn'e enougii 
The traditional Hindu view's as in the seiiptnres 
about the origin, ol lastt are then critically 
observed, as also those of luodeni sr'hoilars- T)i 
lUlla >c;outs Senart's opinion regaiTing the geims 
of Crtste going back parnally at least to Indo 
European tunes, and he peitinentiy brings in the 
question of eciloiir \rarnn) aa one ot the fiinda- 
menrals under! vmg caste m its origin in India — 
but still the presence ol a, notion ot a division 
of society info groups nr trihes as .nnong the 
Indo-Tranians and Iiido-EuiOpPAns cannot le 
dibinisaed as having had no bearing at all on 
caste in India. The first rhaprer in this wav deals 
with the _ spccnlfliivo side of tlie inslury ot caste 
in its origins. The Eubsequent chapteis deal with 
easle in the simcessive periods ot the histoiy 
of Jndia—the Higcedie period, the peiiod ot the 
Biviununas, the Sutra period, and the eai'v 
Cnddhist period as wmll a.s > aste in India a-:, 
known to flie Oreekh. Dr Tiatt.a has here given 
us a very clear and w'ell-wntten lesnuib ot facts 
noted in the scriptural literature of the period 
and manj’ are the interesting .md impoitant hts 
of mtormation he has culled which often thiow 
qnde unexpected light on the problem— a light 
which ds often, inake-^ things clear as it l>ring^ in 
new complication-, by tiiruwing into relief some 
unattended and obscure point whiclL had «o 'ong 
remained ouhsido our ken It is not inerelv a 
catalogue ot tads. A great valne^ of the work 
lies m its sane and cober way of dispo.sine them 
and in the proper emphasis cn some essential 
or important feature In ought nut in the headings 
of sect’ons In iact, the work is important ss 
untoldiEfi betcre us a paiiorntua of the progress of 
■us c o ons and ns n Ind n o y dur ng 
tl p p nod dad The h s n an e b ud n 
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of to a t’ t c « I 1 o! 

0 ) or acal n-^ i ^ 8 ,e tt-o 'irar.oii-v oi 

Jiidology. ml) >)ca woinl thirds in iJr l>at(a,’s 
liook, T oaii iie I'H'ommi'ntle'i a.-! u 

pieoe of conscieuhons r^sean'K iiparintr ainiito 
testimony to author wido ivudjitt: ami 

seriotis thoutjlr in knottiest jnoliioin oi lotlnifj 
yocia) and miltaral 

Ni’nii) Cn\r'ir(;j*i 

^ Foi.ic-'^'KtKii s '^ 1 ' rm LtMi i,p Lvn hn M. X. 
renlt'afasirrnn,^ in^h n foirinn^^ ^ tv/ Sfi Xaiai/iui 

Ckafidivmihi) . ‘f’ XXXH, n/^/} t/Hvr 

2’ichi>ei\ ri'i'itskutii Ilouitc, 

lllr X'eakafa^m^'n; has (leon a hte-fouit colloflof 
and. student of indtan tolir-talos, his oaifteht oKhrts 
in tins Ime havion '»cpa nnldished in the fio/tan 
AntiiiKat’’/ niovi> thuti ^'weaty joars affo Thu's is 
the second look of collections, that ho has i^nnioil. 

It coatams LI tollowed hy notes coatamini.' 

imzoli useful and ,x Joan and c.ircSully 

detailed index. tan_ stmips ^tho lorit^ost ■T’fi'e 
tiro Princes rand their Sisier’ ciwr,'? ;->7 nanos. 
anodier ''The PriQt-e and ilm Pairot ' ,12 njites, and 
throe Cithers 2) to “-I jiaur'.® raili TIm iv'sr arc 
very short That fi'Caal clnann lu's m their inuna 
«o novel to r&idt’r® m Norflj India, md to .spcuik' td 
Knropo 

r). .S. 

Ik, Kits /ill Xifliod/'^' AXu'ii'-incr . c/a'i'iii'K- 

Thf I i'Or’/v>'t.v 

Nek'ni.st^v- iti one f/tho lo.ssi kiiuivn of the i<i(h 
mnnrv h’iis,skm «ii<l tin-' antlioniies, ol the 
Oxford Univoi'Ct.F ‘ ‘'oss desorvo Uio tiiimhrf „i 
evoij' lover ot Kiissian litciumrc ior Jiaviiur 
him sp accnssiOo ihe tir.d, halt ot tlv Look 

contains a tiunsl^doh of one ot hj.s most fainnris 
vrorks, — Iluhhihu Mti?or? 0 '~an attempt ui fclpniate 
the heroism ot mo wives ol die primes sont to ' 
Siberia tor lalantt ^ m die 1 lecemhnst Iltwolnii.an- 
In the second hulk /me short er iiieces deahoa- ivn-h ‘ 
various aspects of Kussian Jiio, and tlm, is the ' 
distinctive feature of Ikela'asaev's iimrk As 

AbertTOffihie piiti= d ’ "We are not to expect m ' 
him those ideas w huh bear the immistakaliie < 
stfunp qI jntf>rna!ion»J currennv like the ideas of 
^oetMe, t^heiJi'y, ot ijeopm'di, Jhs tJienie is sjinplv 
Eussia , wliac iito .uy ipTssia is, and means , ;ii{d 
even if .t is whih hhi in hussiu wanrs. the want i.s 
as UassuTj ah 'ho lan Jjoai whudi i( seeks, to * 
escaiie '' 

CtilX,!lliri')l,, BoMWOll \xti A',in’,'li /)/i { fi, ‘ 

roJs-tM, .n/ J aiid .1, Mavi/h 'he 

no'ildff CVm.v/c'*- ■'"t f’rlw-d f /nrcrM/ij 

Chtldhiiuil ivas Inlstoy’s Jirst puhlisJmd work 
and was tolloivca and Ynuth. Various ^ 

Kussian and Emthsh puliUi=]iers iiavy made the 
mistake ot dceiicratmu'' those a.-i autofiiourauIiK'g'-as 1 
histones nf Toldny s .uiiJflhoocl. bo.vhood ami vouth- v 
Tolstoy protesiea aeamst this and we have to take I 
the woik as the author wanted us to do,— wc mmst h 
enjoy it as a novel witliout any reference to ihe t 
h^ht It mar or may uot throw on the author’s a 
,, life ; and as a mwej it is hip'hly enjoyable tt}ou»h t 
"'itmay not have me unity of iffipresaian of his r 
greater vvoiks and we story remains more a scries i: 
oX stel cites tlian a continuous work. Nor of c 


'' d - ’-""m ,i"ro^.s Jiii;-l,‘nn(li ^tudi.-a 

II a/ aiir/ /ei/i-K ■ hut It would he imfnti m 


work to comji.u'c ii, wjtli tlp-sc '['ins t,., , 

nairowor scope and X'nk-tiiy simw-i ,i,s how 
i^tiim cmam -Ihimpo.^af limits 
Jjh- am! hilfuau n.ilui c- ‘ ' 


pmtni 


'^nur; i M 1 

Si),ii,i;,iiTs,.v\y,-s',r,a ''n,,.i/,\'n.is; t,y A' i' s?,, 
hi' Hir Ih.hhuudhu Piih/iJin,') ('a 
f ulcntlir. ////. j If -, mi. Pn,\ fx ‘ 

The hook suifors irom ji-z huintli, ,w rho leader 
^oon IS lo.sr m a lores! ot words, and tlio nmn” 
rruitimt im,wakes servo oalv tr. ipcroaso tJu' irnh- 
tioa and dimuusn the nrmrest. d’ho arnmneni ino 
i- vantip and uncoriain, and neiK-i'ali/.jiicjns wfuih 
would jie toicial.Jo onij in a scwnd~i;itc newV! 
Pajier do not imjiiovc nmttcj.s, Tjip sni.ject A 

1 *^'^', things, detij uui.'j oaiehd 

?cholAi>.Kui i loeir C'xi^rcs-sion. 

t ' A' KiloVii 

Ax E.-o.XnrfU WYII t'i,\|MI !{ol\i ( j | o, , o m-,, , ,,, 

INI'II Puj^ //,_ XiiUinve. JI. A., {1. /, ' 

''t/'’’ ''' fii.di/i/lf. Xt/.utn\ ’ f'HhhJhrt} 

hn7't iw 'H’P fu onnimiitv 


hot isi w, . ;,j 'OI.' wa in 111 (innmaiitv 

mt IS n.soim oPTntifla ion iruin nutiortutit 
I . ■ chlsi'm; and iho \\'niK,-i of h-aiiiLin 

I,,,, ■ ‘ ■ dc.uinii \Miii vai'ioiis tacts of 

Imli.in economn, losoiirns Tim hook is I n- id,' 
into toiirlcoii i>hii)ii(>rs dfahiit! ic'.ticotivoJv wuii ilje 
iiysu'uj !i,iokgn,uod. food ami ollmr orl'p., (rherus 
|i 1 i stock, tJUllOiiil !",SiJUJN os, forests, imilso hnik'lrli; 

mtciiak tninspou, {oi',=ign trade, orcim xun\,< 
oTtawnl'"' liopiiJiitiom and gunvih 

,p^co_rai)hy am diawing naeutcr uitontiPu oi studvuirs 
, . ' 'ommerce in ail tim important 

weirome ASa va!uahl£mu1djS\o ^ho Sock 

ot hterature on tJie .subject. mmis.t stock 

E'A 1 ,!X.VKs)L\ Sixi.m, 

ahL '^Voio of 


Gidmki. ’>/ 

of iliihffi uxichimi^ 

Ol lUUlUJl.! It IS highly 

* 'i;rru‘ 
Koi.oai.uk . 

Jill a I o/r.' -.01 A. (, hifnilaiiijai . 

Id dlirstrah-d with 

ro tmantinu putiiros- tn.ys to explain mII ilmr 

KolhaU'^S, S ol 

the hook 

menTp^?ti 5 M& 

coustrna-on of ^h . famous ar haeo g "d mofum'S? 
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n Ca t lop on .Le pen of n fuHeg'e 
o.essior ltd a foreword from anodier einment 
research sclinia) of I'onbay one would naftiralLv 
e.xpeot the producnou to satisfy loy,tiim.ue cnno^ty 
aS’iord tins Imt-e struntni'e niled in hard blank stone 
in a stvic unite uneoranron and peculwr to itself. 
The SiibiG''-t IS indeed fasrinatinc and there b5' 
now snlTicicni: raatenal available for tno writiag, of 
a worthy treatise, provided the woiker possasscs 
the necessary pafienoe and scholariy spin! Swe 
The southern Idaratha country round about 
KnlhatiUf otters a trmitful iiald for mvestigatioD 
will )1 be too lunch to eypoct the present: professor 
to continue lus studies and publish defiaile 
results in ined’pval lustory partiouiaily with 
refererye to the Chatvuirvan and l^hiJahar Dj'iiasties 
to Tvhom perhaps much ot tlm credit o! these 
khldiutrs is popularly athtbuled? The uro.^'orit 
monograph is more descriptive than iTitical. and 
hence (lannoi be said to liave made a subsuntia’^ 
addition tn the present archaeological studies oi 
South India. 


Till' .-Vuniiny Sistu.m irt An-us-vi f'V 

D>\ V. S' /’/inch’d. T/,.l. PhD. f>n i~'A PuPittdinl 
III) thn f 'ijbvry^py f)f Cfili'nltn (/.Ai/ih. 

Tlie book is a cvlioi-tioa oi tli" bve iPctaros 
wbicii tlte Rpther dehvctvd as Reader ot tho 
Calcutta iTinversitv in IbllH .Tim first lectuiv hives 
aucutlinoaf agrarian ooaclitioas as presentea bv 
the Vedas, the t^muus. tiie Epics, the htraras aarl 
the Arthasastra, To the ne.M diree te.tures an 
nltcuipt 1? made to ttivci an InstnrK-al aoeonnt or 
the system of laud-rovenue ui Isfnrth India, rlie 
autlioi’ dGlIberatelv exclucuny Soutli India fiom his 
f^copc oJ The loutui*e is devoted to tne 

v^*x<^d of tho owoei'ship Oi the sou in 

ancient India ,, 

Nohodv i.s moro eonsetoas tuari tire anthoi 
himself of the difficnity of the task he has nnder- 
rakea Hs iuis himself referred , to the ' contrast 
between the great distance of time and Place _ 
covered bv hi.s study “and^ the meagre evidence 
on which he has to lely. He iranivly adixu-s that 
‘if la irot raereJ.v in the iBSuSnent uuantity, but 
also m the poor quaiitv of tJie available material 
tiiat Tve have to seek for the sources or the great 
drawl lacks m the wav of our narrative. it m 
oniy ]'au‘ to admit at Hie outset that ti mo lias not 
vet como lor writing the ^ histog^^ 
revenue system m ancient Ind’n.' But Dr Dhosual 
has done the next best ttiina, wi . to unrur together 
the available data so i\s to lay the tonnaanons ot 
this importiint branch of study on a sum and solid 

^The great ineril of the book ■rcnstst> in the 
proper and scicutilie arraugenitait oi these da.a 
and an. lioaest attempt to intetpret thorn A\imout 
any precouocived notion to suit them .0 a 
thet/TT The data have been cnllecrod f''om isscr.p- 
tions 'as well aa literary sources and there is no 
doubt that the author ha's taken great pain^ to 
make them as evlaustive as possible. 

Theaiitlior has always kept m.,view the-chroao- 
logical and geographical aspects or the data 
and customs varied m dilToreat times ^nu la 
diherent regions,, and the author 
grouped the available materials round Qe..nite 
leaions and chronological periods. 


Although the nature of '•'vidence forbids gene- 
ral jrations. Dr, Ohoshal s jiciinstaking researches 
have euablod Inr^ to iormuiate some intertsting 
geneitil principles which mar be toiven as nothing 
hypotliOsss for further study, it' b may refer 
lietow to a few ol them : , • 

1!) Assignments played a rclstively unimpoi- 
tant part in ihe agrarian systeiu of Northern India 
and the king's revenue Dfficer.T dealt directly with 

the eultivators. ^ , , , 

In other words the farintng system which 
played such an uupentant part m Jlnshm inuia 
and has been perpetuated m the Permanent betuc- 
tnent ot Bengal was but little known lU ancient 

India. , t; , 

(It T‘ie lanft-revoaue was most often hxed on. 
the basis of a certain .sliaro of the produce. 

b>) Band-revenne was paid both in kina and, 
lash. 

ti) Id addition to the land-revenue paid by the 
cuhivators the king der.vcd lus incoiue from what 
may lie called ins pr' vatu lanclB. , 1 „ 

In certain parrs of India the king had 011I5' his 
private lands to rel.v upon and had no right to anj' 
land-revenue tu-operly so called- This <xirraboi'a.ceo, 
aceorUine to the author, tlie view ot Baclen-1 O'-vell 
that the ilravidian land systein was dtstinguisheu 
troin tlie Aryan by ilie tact that in the former wie 
king oripinallj' received only the produce ot ins 
farms m the villages to winch was oiils’ aiterwarda 
added the cupiomai'.v gram shave from ucsrlj' all 
village lands. The book seems to be singuArlv 
tree froui ordmarv mistakes, still wo luust draw 
the attention ot the author to the firs.c three ImfS 
on p. hi where tho words 'tomicr and latter 
seem to have mtorciianged pieces 

The author has very lightls’’ to.uched upon the 
topic as 10 whether there was individual, ownership 

, r ■ ■ ent ot vihage.s in ancient 

, • ; 'in favour ot tire tornier 

view while Htivs uavidr, stpeoially stressed the 
latter. We have a light to expect a more 
elaborate treatment of tae topic troiii tne learned 

nut hor, , , , . , 

The conLlusion oi the last chapter also seems 
to be somewiiat abrupt, i 

But those cntiGisms do not detract trom the 
real merits ot tlie woi'k which is a distinct coatn- 
butioa to the literatuie on antient India, it is a 
Kchoiarly work in every sense of the term ana 
wc congratulate the author on hifc success. 

R. tf. llAZL'lIDAIt 

OuK Pr.RrF'.'fJ.vo IVcnuj ; Zamihu-diiras Wm 
of Life bii Maneclji X'n.'^.sei umji Dluxllo. Ph.D r 
1 > Liil.. Oxford {'imri-.viy Pip^s, iJoO; rv- 

The author, who is the High Priest o£ the 
i Parsig at Kaiach) and is well known as a writer 
on Pdisi clioos^s ^ ducL 

1 undertakes to prove that the , world is becoming 
1 more and more perlec-t in religious, mentai, social, 
euonomic and physieal aspeota, it is eviaent ttiat 
- lire canvas tiiat ho has chosen is pietiy big and 

r it must he said to hi® ciedit that aRhough tiis 
1 dehneation caauot. Irour the nature of the subioct- 
e matter, udinit of iiiaoii originality, he has succeeued 
e considerahly in hlling it with a variety ot deta 3 
whir-b uaanot fail to prod ce the mprei^ on that 
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} J 1 n. D ,. Lo ■iii'' Mc\-ro«<'vl i oti'-idi'r- 

3!'(|rt r.'ioadi!: on niudoui ^vul id ; n'OfjiJs. A'l 
iDfoTt'l^’d t'on SCO iU onci^ ti'.it fur i'Oi-. 

lift dcii'-''n[D ijinstly upon fodirifl 
rcjioioKs ;ind militiiLif ('oiirlitiibi^ k“ 

\ofonoil iind tln’rc to . ir.dil lotis in the Wost. 
not lO show ihcni iji no '\jy2.i!i1o lii^ld 

^w^lO!■^ 1 h^^rs H ill (H'olialilv ^'tiiio.if hi- 
()( ,1 ti’ond L'il!/on flhoo )v fviS'C-' >M;r/l!in£' iinnat'ivs 
!ir. i’iol'.tun'ism, rdmiu viuoli l!i!ji‘ 'S kiiuuti :a 

iinlia ninl whcfi Ito lirarid^ the imn-vioh-iit innj- 

r.Li-rmcratson iiuiv-ojiu'ni .i-. .i typo nt ^i-iiod aeiivo 

rofeisdiftoo i(r;t slioi't O (iIi.vmimI vniUanv whru !lt<‘ 
meal aivstlo of tliO' Siiotiarili,!, [uovvMnoni liiii'soli 
dt'finos noii-vio!oiii-L' iip tho loffoi 1 o r!io iirotiio 
of m fiio ■ I'lusTvio'd Ih'))'? I'opc.rfcd 

TO the il'tl i‘clitii>n of the .ia.r/fo Z-ij'ur J‘innf,ii ot 
lOrh Ananst, Id-’rd ihn^ ‘'Non-violotn'o is nut 
jiTOro rostTOiaf t'nnu vhvsioiu \ Kul 

xhuntrht'^, rrisliposs, ill-yiJi (hiti’i'd and h-iisoliCKids 
ai>' dll turn’s of moDiko,” 

Tiie autiinr advondr, ,?!i .utiov tU'OyrAnnno oi 
nosutanoe i\a.unsu evil ,is taiianl '.y ffie piopliid 
of his o'lVd roliyion vhosr uuT'ds '-tnr'd <is tiio 
nwttu of the lumk and wI.inu ciilf, i'xpeuriil''d 
in the aidh'O'V' tmi I'iinn’ixfi/. istitiplii's (lie 

snb-tjlio Tijo rn.'HtJ dfK', Iryvavoi-' stiauc''i.s 
tJio wniid IK (unli’i'tjni.’' I'solj, and dus can i>e 
Niiiot.niti.'itod iiiih iuijterfi'.alv and on sm ii 
iiiiilosujiliieai )i)'r'ijppnsiti(a'is' ns tlioKi' rtr Ueyol ,iiid 
AlOMitidi'i' sviioK" ii, njsiH nniatds llio (A’dv is 
Biipi'O^oil to c.Hide id di(' woiid WlrP tj'o anthur 
has ,v‘iiul!v dnni' is O) sln.w (li.tf m soin.- ntalieis 
lib* iMlitiO', sanilafidi: .iinl a lo.d inuiitii-s 

IS disforniMo, in oci'hviL otlioiw iiko ImnUy m'o nro 
yrobiihiy siidina 1 >'U-K' in sonx' i\S(ic>ds, ;uul m si !1 
ollif-rs liho oulour ijin.s in; Kiinjilv <’'\rn'''hM'*K a 
pious hopo thal, /‘onddtons yould soon hoflor ilioin- 
Si^lvoS' Lot us say ‘Atniin’ to liis lioiios •iltiujnah 
chf> prosiK\.ds ar*’ wflier alooiiiv ,u pi'oK, nt for 
that iindi'i'Staiidiop /il iho K'asI and i ho W 
tvhnih tlio author jih'ijcls so .ifronaly 

Tho aiufirir’s ideas are imit-o hhfra! f(i' 

dis'iQiuyKrum! es tho idea ot a (inai vo\oi:i;'un <is 
(■0111110(1 by islain and Aiiristniiiih’. plaro-, norsoiiaJ 
roljy-iojj oiTi insfitiirnniai ndiaion and iiopos tlut 
a s\nuii'-is Ilf tl'C fiost of sP wdj Po flio 

indue I'l (raiiin of the M'orld—a hohi st'driiionf for a 
a, Jiirrli jlc jiloads hn iuiivor-.,il ('dnc.itiiin 

oqiiid oiipoi tuintios f(i]- jopii and mimon i idluiiiah 
iu"' do(^\ no! Iiho a i.nmn’sii wi>ni.uil .tin! tor 'oil 
lai'os, (-or'siflois donna rai ,V lu ’no fijo (msf I'o?';)! <il 
aovormueiit uu sniio (d ,i)j ns dean haoks). i)ntlai\s 
irar, lias ni.ino liard tiuims to S'ly nhi'Ut tho .-oionr 
bids oi iho West and dirtiiiis ul a fodinaiod Lnifrd 
States of the Win Id. as Tk'U’soh Jmx, doni. in ins 
ipoenl' rolinno (ifi KtJnfn! f'l w ' Ho cnni'l'ido.s 
lhat 'll, m J (lisfanl enltor.d mdionnmin hiniiaiiUv 
(Onie.s to oudinioo o_m> nnivo’N.'d oivilizatinn. if, will 
not be a ’ ivid/ation of an v one tni!/. uiar race, 
eastern w w.wicijj, buJ a. Idond of tlio hesl in the 
cn'dirniinns of ali I'am-i of n)an!di!i].'’ 

There is inuoli tliat, (too m the I'Ofk and ilie 
irtJuiinii iiTui uie aro ix‘,(oot. As an Indian, 

tiie reviewer deeuly I'ejri'efs to liave to rcc-owf (lis 
sirinev3 ilisanpointment tiiixf a hook ofiier.vjse ro 
accetiahle saonhl be diKiiisnireti hv so nian.v h;ul 
misTiikei which not only prejnrlico the readers 
against the author hut also aiiamsf the presa fhat 
allowed fco uia&y errors in its pnblioatiou. Mistakes 
in. grammar, idiom, snelliB'*- and Jn. are sown 


umjfie.i-’i m tire ha'f o' tee iiouk in <ii 

n way (lial <iuo c.ninot tuip jutiT (li.ji ihe aMlmr 
WHS >ui!di'n!y d< privoi} ol tlie M'fvue^ ,)1 kaaf 
invi.-ei will) Mi’diiihh helped hnu ni Ijeeing thi- iii,t 
ii.i!) (ivuii all si*riijijK I’l'tDi’s Siijni' (it Ins sof mleeu il 
''peeiilatii'iis dj'hin d,v .nu i(el'.!■i■^lY . tiiii lii.Kai 
kites -Imuiil ,ii'o\s' ii! the Li/; f(/ ; t /5 h/fci of) .tieviin 
■trid dm! (iiTiiAiialjy all of \ki,., efiDjiid 
bv file h'lliope.jos ID Ihllt i etltlirv tife i)bvin(|sj(, 
tar innii ex.iet The uutiuT li.is e. rtum i.tvonrde 
Ni le-'isihK liki' ‘liiiNnnit.u V,' and iiO'spei imiN 'siim ajiit, 
N ,ui fill-/ ep(',)lei,l mistake, ^iiiji rn iiieidirai. a 
triniti.-” of speilme 'iitsinke-. Tli,' I'eviewei lidpe, 

t!;;it, :u I ho N<»''otid editutu evtuy jvme ■ i the houL 
will iio Neyi'j't’ly .scnitmi/i (I fo iiulIo* ilu* voi'k aaroe 
with tin'll- noiiiis leti.iriliiiiTjinjnliiNj,^ tJint die .Si''iiiieiioe 
(jf loneo I. lie shoiild he sliicdv oI„Ni‘iYed and all 
nnsfakes in nl'DU' slionhl be reniovd wiiii tiie help 
i/c a guild I'hmiish Ki huliii'-tlie .‘•ecund n;:i! nf the 
liOn).' ,sl(iii;!d receiie Npyi-iai ulteiUlou in thoie 
matter'*. Tj’.e niistakeN .■ire so many tival aUnoiiiih 
the icviower has madr an inventmy of tlu in, he 
ui'e.s no! )er-l instihed m dm npying mm i* .'■pm <’ of 
;i miintlily lonina! I'V Mi;ni),\ mg ,i ii'>i el eirnhi 
v.liich will til! n.'iges, The .'udiim' nh'ikes an 
nnimkv I’ni’.imiiig with n nn«inu'iii))Oli trora 
Vii'Uilia-' 'ii.uuikM! in b'le NiTond ),ne m the xofte 
wiitiva se iiliv'i' ifif/ni IK missniH, 

11 D Tn.in \en \iiY Y \ 


Tiik F\ TV/ Ih, Vu/li I - 1 .iin‘. '!')in>shilril 

}!/r KlI'. oiflln liro/i ii)\ l.Dndtm, h'lun/f’ Ulm 

(f !'o.ntf Ijil Pro! /ii's Hit ^ip. td/A 

'I'his t.unk, wliieh leriiiN flio tim-'l ynliiine ut Hr, 
Miilk'i'-!, verbs SiifKilagy. ismtemied in fern; nn mfrih 
dm tuni to what- ihe iinihei' ti'iins ( it ni'oiionni oi 
the .siK'iiikiiry i)f re|irodiie(i()n ei g-'oemitim!. ,uul 
will li-' MlJoM'i’d HI* I v m'l mure vuInnie.-N ile.iimg 
with h\ iiaoKiiiip Die I'U'seid ’.•I'Uitn" as oar 
ainimr eibiniis is" .dsu (‘onijili te ■uni eoheitrit m 
iPei) Til" f. -1111 tP'r,r(,i!0;/f/! IS nmajii to im lade 
rlt>* Ml ioloiiy ef !cn e, laatiMgc fuel il? atteiviant. 
eereiinrnnw, (hvetw, the '*ouaI pi),si!'i>n oi wimioii, 
ill" Ntrneliii" -d W!" frtiiuilv, editi arum, ininu jinnee, 
si’viiitl - eh" umi the po-'iiiei) iMemihd to oid Hire, 
til" ■(ui"i pt ,,t tehui'iiishiji, til-' ti'ibe and all siteefdl 
nuiiiieiiiii/i.s er siuietionN i uiiei’i iimg marriage eh' 

Hi. M(ill"r-ljtor ti'iu es il-i- evoliifam of all tliese 

eiand.’st.'dniris tium (ho "aiiie.si, time-' to mm own 
diiv- Till' intiior lireH !li,it ilu' eoniKe uj 
ii.jiiih- deyeitiime'ut nf hiiiii'iu ■snnoty lias Inlhiweri a 
i|"liril|e .'■e<(li"ll( I’ o! /•'/mn'CV tie i e- ■tif;in/.i '.s Ihme 
distnu li"' pliases willi a hiiittli wdiieli ’s emmainu'. 
'I'lii'.Ni' I'iHii iiK he has uanii'i! is lolluw ,s_' ' I. Tli" 
Kii)n 1 ii(( (>(■ d'nbal Ag'e , !|, Tie' I'.iinj]ii!) nr 

inflmritarian Aye i t.y (|ii,> Staa'S . Hi, 
'I'la- Hei'Miual 1 r fndivKtiiai 'U ffeginiial or db I'ri' 
Ini'ia' .bye. and IV \ taohalde tutiii'e fpm'b, iv . 
T/ie ('onminnal tjyoper.ilivc Ay>' la ttey Ti'iea' 
Ape, hivui.in siR;i'’ty 'S ba,seil nnon fie' ^ idea ol 
eonii"rn d.'Nci'ni, nr hkicni reiatinnship 'He' mo'it 
iitipnrfant gc'nennoniiu inimife.'tatioii nJ flits ape is 
Him f'iaH or . (n tlio lu'.xt or Familid Ape, 
ihe f'lun or aepl is '-ucceedod hy dm ytate, aiel 
PKIi* lall.y by the hunilv wliiuii then aftams iis 
-i'Siiith. In Hio fliirrl or Heisnual pr Hmid'lndivi- 
ilnfilfetic Aflo, whose d-uv'ci we iuive 'ust iipyiin to 
know, the Family loile'VB fhe^'-u n" am in 
e and ifl fn u f sor* 1 pre e erpe 
the t. m n Ol rpm g-d oa in icr mo v ex pn 


c 
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su > an;l elolnrat'? si .ile, aiul 111*' hklily 
\ mail unir or p.-f-jonnlity. Tli- author tako-^ cj.i-e 
to pouit out rliiU this (livif^ion into mast nut 

liL anika^liiod to imiih'' tkii only ot:o type ot 
01 j; tiiit'‘'"tioP 111 oaoU su.o s^ive opuLfi, ior 

in loaltty. Hie tviiiiily (ho Clai], amt Mi* I’eK'onahry 
01 liiduuiliiai la the * mintuniiitv have cxNied la 
ea It ul tliiiso staiifs Kut the author lUriintains. tliat 
in the hrst auo_ 11 'p 'ihiUa! piiample was doiamant, 
in the sponnil the Fainiliai, and in tlio tliird the 
I'l isonal will lio rloiiiiaaiil All the liiio^ ol human 
pi tho author thuihs, omeiiio and meet 


111 mil' fooiis tv]i:i-li IS the JuidI Cn-ujiciatnr ITotise- 
Inilil “Tlie now element docs not ho mu hi siinplaat 


Jnilii 1 lie now element docs not ho mu hi supplant 
the old une a.s |om oa to it’’ Ui hlullei-Lyer 
evpeots that ‘lioth the small domesUi household 
ai'fl tlie latnc loinc eo-opprative huiispliold \mIL 
o\ist 111 (he cuhiiral pliase which is now dawmnii, 
side liy side, interacting: on encli uilior, and on the 
otnei soi'ial iuitl oeoaoiuie in jiitiitiuns ' 

The voluuM' I'Ofore us is the prodiii't ot iniiidi 
1 iiiiinn, patient htud^■ au'l eiinod thounht 
A diijii^li scmlio ul the ooUwlusiOus ot ttie niuhoi* 
v\il he douiihid rurl dehalod hy luost sui iclomsts, 
it tiinnot he denied tint the aiitlior throws now 
li^lit on Romo -ispecis ol .i iiinst hwcinatun; hiihipiy. 
'I ho voluino will toi'iii a wolcuino atliilion to iho 
s lOinlOiHrst's lihrary. 

S (.■' Ih n 


a slow to iiavt if always in kccpiny with the 
aHegoru-nl details inakes a play, hovcior 
Kkillullv execiilod, a little artilicial it not dull 
Howevoj wo ;ii-c one with oui Jpurned Eonlnii 
tnend— A itudJlust Bhiiddiu— who lias written 
ar^ introdiiotion to the huok, in Ins leraaik 
“Wdiedic-r taken as .in alloyory or as plain drams 
if will vield llie loader equat jiloasuie .and 
pi uht 

baui'.MjRi KinsintA Law 


IhilKi’OSS kviYAMI Bij .S'. (ihosal 

(Mippdi Sunnu Knuiiii Drr/I. j^nhhshcd hij 
OnucKh and Bo, d/rp/j'a.s' Eivor iA 2 . 

Ihiiioess Ivaivitin, a, ])l:iy m flueo ao(s, m ,m 
alloironeiil ditiina lilii.sti'.Unift tilie worldly tranedv 
ol tlio s,u I'lli' e uL mud at the alkit ^ot inmht 
Jl also dopiuts,— ta(,al ovoals luid torcod ohsciinty 
notwit.hstiiniliui!, tlio linal omo.rnem o ot tnitli 
■which IS in acliae and nenial ayiiipathy with 
the tunvorsal older of (liint,'s Ju actuaiirv'. it is a 
simple story of dotina Inve and cuurt-mtrigue 
ot a widowed kine niairyiiifl a fair woman who 
IS foul .at hodi't, of an inlrnriiing ijiicen and a 
inngiuaninioiis prince wacderitm int-niyaifo, ot a 
gentle prini'Oss staking her lite ankl tortune for 
the sake ot the oppre.ssed and the helpless, 
and ot tragic death averting a very likely happy 
ending by the uierest, cli.ince Dhruha Knitiar, 
tlie hero of the play, is a wlmdow figure , but 
pi nil ess K.ilvani hm sister is dr.awm in delicate 
linos and hefUitiful colours. JLanngini the evil 
genius of the pl.tv, is nmte lilohke. The gifted 
aiithoiess, Snmnti Sva,rna Kinnari Devi, ns 
imduufitedly tiio aroatest woman w'riier of Bengal, 
uid here and Ihoro her iniUience may even 
ho liac.od in the writings of her world-renowned 
voimgor brnthor, Babindi.matli Tagore In its toreign 
garb, i.his Kistern drama looks a Little wemk 
I at it does not lose much oL its ciiarm, and 
some of the songs arc linel.v rendered in 
ill isiorl English poetry. Our appreciation would 
pel haps have been ot the nature ot unstinted 
praise, had the drama not been invested with 
an allegorical form. Ko one, except perhaps 
lohn Biinyan, has been able to write a ijuire 
successtul allegory, and even the gre,atest masters 
of literaturo sotiiafimes notl, when they try to 
express themselves in tins alluring form. The 
bviiihotioal signifioaace oi the names does not 
roa r mu h but tho tw'st one baa to g’vo to 


tMiiix Ixfiiisi'in ^ Jjij 2f. B JfifhpKoii- IOjH 
Pn'ih.sltf'r.s Jlanudncij JfilfanL P/’ire fB f-iS' 

The present voliiii.f is rhe outcome of the 
labniiLs ot the X.itiuu.il Christian Coimci] ot 
India BuruM, ,iiid L'evlon winch has beei 
directed to "give the needed inLoimation and 
guid-inee to (he I'onuisl and to rniasions 
and l•llUIehos lu studying the subject fiiitliei 
and 111 lendeimig ^ suitable sm-vice to the 
industrial pipulation.' Tho services of AIiss 
M Coeilc Idafhe'Jini <a l.idv wed known and 
iv'delv lespeeted in _ England for lier experience 
in industiTil iiivostiga,tion 3 and welfare well 
were RCiined fur a p’^'ruid ot two years and ■'■he 
studies mado hv AIi"' Matliesoii with tlie help ot 
Miss M'lngatu ol (lie Y W D. A. and Mr. R 
MoDohar Ijill ol the V. M- C A. i'oiin tho basis 
ot this iiooL 

The book deai.s ni.iuily wdh the problems 
indinstrial welfare work in India and as such Jills 
up a most iinpoitant gaii in the literature or 
Induun ladustries It is divided into three pai L 
dealing i-ospectivelv with a shoif hisriry of the 
movement tor iniDrovuig labour conditions in 
tar‘toiio.s, with present dav conditionp, and with 
the future rmtlonk. It is a most seasonable 
publuitiOLi and wdl be read ivitli coiisideiable 
prolifc by ail who have the welfare of tlio oountiy 
and her indiiscnal latic.nr m pavticmlar at heart. 

.Miss Matliesnn roust be ( orm^ralulared for the 
very thorough manner in which she deals with 
the various labour problems in India, unlike the 
casual Wiuler season visitors from abroad who 
rush to print iviihoiit any proper grasp ot the 
situation. 

The \alne of the book is conMderably enhanced 
bv a tew .ippcadices dealing with the speoilic 
directions m winch the retorm movement m 
India may be takea, as also with the problems 
ot ■wromeii woikei.'= lu cotton mills and in coaL 
mines 

R. Saxval 


BAY^IKRIT 

Nnin-i-CimarsA hii Di. B S. 2Ioonjr i 
monocfmph <ni opJifh'ilinoIo'HJ wr>lie)i in ^ Ban^ikitC 
for Die bciicfii o[ aliiclf/ini nnd ptattitionej'M of 
Ayurreda. 

The book is intended to be eorooleted in thiee 
volumes of whiLili the first vulume has been sent to 
us- In the present voliunc the author has ably dealt 
with the anatomy, pliysioh, gy and pathology of 
the eye and piMctical optics mcludiag the niodern 
methods ot exaiiimation and the principles ot treat- 
meat both Ayurvedic and Wescern m an ornate 
literary style wiiicli, for a technical work, is 
admiiable. The get-up of the woik and its illus- 
tration-s am “Ir' cv^eP'^n' 
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W V- ‘I K at p , - , ' 

n I luOViuu a want )\v llUis 

book. vi hicSi no loul'l ‘il'utnkifc fl i‘oijipnrfi;t)vr‘ 
^tudv of tne Eastorn and ^Yr'^'.orn of Hiif! 

Yrnnoit of rtit’dicin.i^*, Tila^ tiie ao'i fiaraslups 
ol hiK ifioe^isan). political ai tivitioh haw not noit'rs'ou 
him from siioh an iindortakir),' jirovny tfitf Jf'al 
'O' ibo anikor , , , , , 

WiiJj the g.JO^vma ]N.r,Mlain,r of Xvnrvada iliev'’' 
it. a jri’owina demMitid lor simh 'o'ti-hnok.t and tlio 
('^esent work will ^'1 a tons wav to nstat'.Hh ;i 
link of rommunii aljon lintw rvu t!n’ si'icum-' 

of the East and tkv dcsi, ^ , , 

The literac !raitra of ail India nf ieasi 

t,o far as Aviirvioda i.^ t'on(“^r'ced, m .and has always 
hoen viasduil Saii^knl It devolw-s upon all Indian 
.sUnlcnk' oi mcdirme to .u innv iivofnnency )ii Ih's 
lanemanv to ojien the vast rteasHiics of yor>'‘ 
and 10 India inditcmclr-ct _ oF loreiiin 

limnnaHOs, so fai' hy h rehtorafion ol Indian! 

in Sansknr riiis. we think, is rio-ssilileonkv (W 
a Tree as.suiiiinhon of the luodvrii .sc'eniitic iindis in 
order to repifni.sii and mtiodet lum own aiinien) 
knowlodw to oiiv advantage. 

ISJoThnij.T shoidd lie .vieniSrinct m our ((Oe.-'! lor 
finlk and we .djiw'il Jiof hesindo to foam and to 
suhiooii io oriUV-iil analvsis a.'] niir .an leiil Wisdoui 
I.efove wo d^S(Ml flilvfhtnj domiudirallv iroroly nil 
file InsKs nl ,s 7 mr/v< aiitliordv In tin' winds of 
Ih .IhifiiKi' • ‘‘Tins Inntd!nn.U' rn.sjiw-l tor .d/m/ji/.r 
hivs ilnrio jfK'al'mkUdc iiaiin m liie ranvo 
lit the 1 iae and nrot; o ‘s.s of llio jih.t'smal sctoinos in 
India" 

in niinrlasinii 'm nin^) I'cmtoss io a soon' ol 
disatt[iomftnenf Ui I'lid Hint liio fintlior h.ts iiot 
in'liiiowirdni’d in-, indi'!ilt'dnf.'-s 5 o M.tii mialiop.i'iii,! ,iy,i 
ifiiiiianatJi Son s ovi'd-lrnnwa .s.uislv'd wor^ on 
iithxfomy I Prii(ijiik->lti! .s/'/irD'voJii l.iiniiad! Uo has very 
tara't'h' drawn aium the uew' and old .))io'oini<ai 
irnniiiolatsy eoin.-tl or idealifiod in fluU work. 

We would also siicyosr to Die learned author 
that in wnitina 'he two fiiiuii' vohime,s la* may 
make his w'ork more hehiJiil to studouts hy niakiTiH: 
liw sontoacoi shorter and the .srvlo simpler 

fi-A.M! I, 


HENEAIJ 

tI-\uiiMvi:\ id// ' Pa^rt.-yunnn.' h(( 

Jiww.s M. ( . ,S'fii/oo m/i .V/w,v, Pifiiaip, 

( 'nlriilt/l Pp. IJiS Pi liV Pi'. /- L 

Oomio sketc'u'svelir-vo ns of umcli nt the howdoni. 
wci voiy odor, {'•'( 1 in vur dav-fo-d.iy hfo. Rut 
Ihat lu'aneh of iiy’ht ];t,flratnrf' rk'-nuuds siiiirpuo.sf! 
and power of olis.n'viition and dolirioaiiou which an- 
not ouminon iloslofthoromui %vnfiuiTS,i.!vo)'hpnier.aI 
But. tlio author of tho hook iitiiUw uotiott -who 
assumes the pen-nauLe. ot M'.Dasnniin, i.s a past 
master m this art Ih? has oTcatod noi a 
tew' types tvimui tve almost .see livin? and movinit 
amongst us thir.ra;!! t.iic paaes o' )iis hook, 
llie author wlio is a enct'essful hnsmess piau 
look ns hy surprise iiy tlirse brjllianl. sketches of 
our prosent-day .sociOty which woe new, vi^rormis 
and iifO'Ijke, and he wa.s at once welcomed to a 
rightful place of disunotioa. He has not only t>een 
su'ceatul himself. '>ut has made the Ta.sk difficult 
foi Qth'srs. The writer was most aiilv asaisted 
hv the artist. Mt. Jatindra Kumar Sea wdio has 
added to the great elfett of the sketches. The iine- 


work of die lath v m dcfiiiircly of a v.*jp’ higii otvlci 
The hook iiA'. iilivailr apfiejicd in ,i Hindi 
tiaufthdiou 

Kisvr-w : Bh Mr. Mahnidrt [p'/ 

Puhh/ihH h/f Ih.s-nhliini Jt'il''<}uL Av/. //,/)„ 

r>inr’liitri; Sh/’rJ P'/lr/pf/, /)i PHi Pi H’r i\awXti I J 

Tne host oi moud lessons .u'c 'us; muiii th 
mvcmlc gcncrAfion heciiuse (liey aic iniln.p.d 
mther tlian inculcat'd. tVe are Hiankiul to Jlr IJot 
viho, ihoiigli himself a t'',u-hcr, juvlers to liea fuond 
Ho ha,s done well liy clioasinn; to give tlie impre.-,- 
.sinnaiile and udoh'.scem minds a plnlosophy of lile 
cuiiclicd in a charunna style ami tinged with 
•^ymiiiuhv. This Book will he ouioMid By lioy.N 
and girls ot ttm hinhi'i' classes o.t- nai schuoK 

Hs'isitsim I’cs'.'u M.tii' T(j lu hnr nS 

ilir A) if'i Pi/hh'tktu^i -YB f \iriiii''AI t.s Slirri. 

t'afiulhi P)i f/S. Pi-i/‘r Hr. HL 

The P.irtihou oF Bengal marked a^ new opneh 
m the pehlmui iiioaniii, ni Hengal, The untcpiae 
of it Tva'i rlie Nwade.siii Alovement^ 'Die iieoplc 
wove roii.so'l in a no'vconscioasrii’risof scif-hojp. and 
IKilitirai projianaiida was |.‘U‘K-ed mt !.y lumuimcial 
logenei dmii B:;) .t reifa.jn c-xtenr. I’nictma] tulnot- 
isiu was l■op.si^io^ri! ;i crime li.v the anihoivtio.s 
and many uonjilo 'iml ^ to suifoi foi 
(ii'om hlL'i: p.!.ti'i<iti.siii and itio Muadeshi Ttie 
history 111 th.il timi' i illh." ' n the (ji.-t rhapfer m 
Hia! 01 a new iiciiud ut Judun Instoiy Harn 
inndeni., now loi't'.iilmi niui umBi'diiod in the 
I'uluimis of m'w.sp'i’u'r' iiatn' been coUcclod jn 
tills oonk Tito Msvadi'siii ilays am!) lie rocalhjd bv 
timse pngos Tlr-re aie some liUisnui'on.s i.i the 
Ic.'idoi.s oi tini liino, 

IDlll s IMSl 


M Tl, Tl M' l\ Ih.'v \i.l I'llUUi- 

Yons WITH Rtyu-tm Vmi'I TutNM.'viiim on ^frin^sn: 
I’u'i ; h/i Pi/nii .l/ij/mii irAli a 

III! .M‘thrnitfi)ioiK,\(iniu!io !>>•. //mg/j/o.im/a 
Bditli'h (ttid <tv Infi niliii-liijii tiiiJ Pituiifijil/ircl <//y/ 
aihrr noic.s f;ii Pjiihoiili f Bnt. M. (, 

I’liiiinafi ii ii'iOi i/(f/irA/rs- Purr iff/''-t)iAm/ir m 
/r/f'iioiir hii liHUteiiiini'iftUi Phaln'nutru ihi<l r< 
■umyi Jn i.'ftnl-hiiunl iVir (Milb. pp. ,bl -r I f : 
Piiliil'ilitM froPt fhr J/,,}fi/ii Puhlisiiipt/ 

'J'J-l Corn/f((i'h.\ SY/vrk < 'iil'yiif// ' Prur IP i' 

Some lUtii'ar.v mastei [iiccs are nel oiiihj 
translatable iu auedioy langiiagt'. so 'liosely 
IS the rhvllmi and music of Tic- urigjiiii! wedded 
wdti the sentiimmi' and ihuiights oocniTiu” 'u 
it. : and Htc Mmluuiui't of K.iIkHs.i. is i futainly 
sm-h ,1 aiastwpifce, let .sehui.ii.s and liuci.s ol 
tills gviu ot iuorafui'c have tried to do wpa! would 
.'UpitMi' tu ho file luipessihie . and bus .ipiv.u’eiii.iv 
univ.'instAtabie wmk boiwis of a oiimlior of 

Iranshit.icnis m di'diii'ent Indian and SAinipoan 
lim'uanes, Tho thyrlim nud diara; ter of Mauskrit 
(fl 'luite ddfeient tioin those ut a inoilerr) languiige. 
Tra-uokitionu or a. work Ji'io the Ah uimihila bav>^ 
pevfruve to take iip the uspoi t ol'_a new nr crininai 
woik, w^hen we thinli o! the oi inmai. kYe .shonkl 
be thankful to the iraiisdatpr it Im ean give us 
something at lea^t oi the _ beauty of tlio nioyement 
and uadence ot the original If we compiu's for 
instance the earlier English translation of the 
niUa by HornecHayman W'lsoa -wThf e rmre ret»rit 
o-'e ^ y A tv RvdcT we at once note ted ftcren -e. 
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I'lit toL tiu' ti'^.nsldtoi’, who s^e^k', to givo 

tko iivt'i'a^o Rq till -ill ivddtM a t.w-ite ol tlio lietiurj' 

I 1 i)lc SuHsla'it whii'li mn:^t remain loreiyn to Lim 
Ihe o aio it ilip oiusioal ii^i'i'itv ol tlie 

oi t,uiiil fvinimt, lie adcquatclv lendwed a’tranala- 
litm et the lueas .should ho thankt'uLh' acreitted. 
liiovided tliosp idoaa retain Rometiiinn ot their 
oriJiiiiai tieaidv Rut the i:isc heeoiues Jilrerent 
Foi the tKinalation ol' a SauRkiit text into a modern 
fodian lannuaifo for Tndiau reacleiR who are iiioio or 
lesR laiiiiha)' with the inaioh nt the word-music 
and the ideas ot the oriuiiul ; more so wJien a 
1.1 eat. deal ol the words employed m the 
Stnsknt text forms also the speecli-eominodity 
ot the Tmlviij lanmiai^m''. The verse rlivthm ot 
a modern Indian Linttuane hkc Bennali is .i thin? 
(iuite difteient from that ot classical Sanskrit , 
and for a poet in Benn'ali to lie able to nive m 
liN verse some notion ot the niatcsty and the 
sonority ot the Sanskrit is a feat which can be 
described as well-ninh impossible- Verse transla- 
tions ot the ilcfihndutn into Bemiali present a 
lOspsetable lol-\io have some halt a do/eu ot 
theiu . but they are m spite of manv oxcelleat. 
[iialities iiio.stlv nnsatislyinn— wlien we think of 
tlie oriiJttiial. TiansUtors often fnrgiet that a in’eat 
dnl depends u|ion_ the clLoice ot a snitahle 
metre which would nive some echo oi tile march 
of the oTiuinal More treiiuentlv the right choice 
IS not niiidtj In the presenl Unnsjation 
I 1 2li morae ilivided into groups 7 + 7-^7 + j has 
Ipon clioson wbmh comes near onoiigh to that ot the 
hiio of the Mrijhaiiiilu with i(.s 27 
mnrac , and this seeiii' to be most suited in 
Bi im ill tor tlie MiuuJnl^ranln olthouah the^edert 
is not dm same, ihe leimtli of the line ?ives a 
sNM.'oii wlu'h leciills, though in another way. the 
unjestv Ilf not the sonoritvl ot the oiieinal. 
This metro has also been tried by another Heugah 
ttinslaU)!' ol the Mciihcuhila. Mr Sudhan.=m Kumar 
lliidai 1.1 s. Mr Sen-Uupta's rendering on the 
iilmle is hiitlifui, and reads smooth and dear in 
the Boimali , and liequentlv tlm words ot the 
oimmal are retained, giving some illusion ot the 
onuiiial lam inamed to think that this is, iiuite 

I good tiansLUion in Bongah verso ol die original— 
mid r am tempted tn say that so tai it seems to 
me to he the best It is eminently leadable toi 
th ■ average Bengali rcadpr cvho docs not read 
sniskrit-it is not like tliose translations which 
one c.innot uuilerstand unless one refer.? to die 
(jiigmai and that, coiiibined with its fine verso 
lUvihiH, gives if.s value. 

The very suggestive payieroE Maliamaliopadhayaya 

I I iraprasad Siisti 1 and the le.arned introduction of 
Mr Sen, one of our rising young sdiolars in Inaology 
iiid a, well-known writer on Bengali Metrics, 
..iratly onhiiiiec tlie value ot tlio weik. as do the 
exiiumitc illustrations bv Mi- Ramendranath 
( hakiMvaihi. and the map raretully prepared by 
Mr Son The printing a.nd get-up are heautnul 
ind the work iornus a handsome gdt-hool: in 

Bmnali- , 

Srvrci kr.M.ci,' ihiATmiMr 


(lU-lARATl 

Bii iii\JN’ ‘ Uii Pi’ctnJid 1 hcikorfal llu/i.dii RM- 
I L.B , Vahl, BroarJi and Baiorla FrmlpJ nl the 
Nav Gni'iat Press. Cloth hound Pjo 7W Pnre 
R I 


ilr- Muiidlu's play, vliich i.s more tit_ for aibn., 
on a stage to be ellective tli.ni reading, is i.orJccrn- 
ed with tlie evcr-iuesent blot on Hindu Society 
nwriage (d an old man to a young girl,— allowed,— 
lomairiase ot a diild-wudow', under any circiim- 
stance.s wlutever disallowed Hama a girl married 
and widowed within chree months of the maniage 
when stdl a, child, is not allowed to remarry a 
young man ol her choice while her grandtather, a 
very old man who was responsible Lor her marriage 
in intaney, makes every preparation tor marrying 
a girl of tender age, liei friend. The shock to 
both ot them is so great that they succumb to it 
and die The circrunstances are tragically put 
and the language in the moiitlis ol some of the 
characters rise at time.s to some height. It has 
already pioved a .sui-eesa on the stage. 

H.ctiii 17 \ Daxt • Bfi Piirushaftam Tnlramda^ 
Bai-aClaii PruiCd at the Lukana MiUa_ Pnntnoi 
Pii"^s, Ptruda. Pilu.shdfcd rorcr Pp. id. Pr/ce 
Up. J iltCU], 

The autlioi was convicted and sent to jail 
dui'ing the Civil Bisoliedienie movement and has 
utilized Ins leisure in piison for jiroducing this 
sKit, m the form of a play bemg the revolt ot 
wives against husbands due to ineuiiality of 
treatment loniernina moral layises The title in 
liujarati means, tusks ol an elepliaut. and it is 
a play on the words ot a truiaiati pioverL which 
say& tiiat the teetli of an elephant areottvo 
sorts one set for chewing, another tor show, Tims 
men who are livpoi rites have two different codes 
ot morals one for themselves, another tor then 
wives , Husbands can go wrong with iinpumtv 
wive.s cannot. Momen theietore start a society 
tor encouragement of those who want to repay 
their hnsbancls in the same com as themselves 
I me ol the members does try, out ot bravado, to 
go wrong, but be it said to her credit, that at the 
last moiueni. the innate modcsts’ and chastity 
of lier sex come in tlie way and she does not go the 
lull length The author has chosen his charactei 
horn tlie Brahiuo Society of Bengal as divorces 
ai'e alluvved among them and as his characters 
have to re.sort to the divorce court. The presiding 
ludge, liosvever. being a man the story ot the 
teiinniiie petitioner m difclielieved and she loses 
The play farm&hes pleasant leading. 

Adiivav Paian The pdl : !>// HamuJia 
Cl/iitfuiiudkyaijo. Pp. Id. Prior haJj amm 

It IS a Manarsena series production and a 
translation. It is well done 

Bv.va Kashas Xa Ka i Eu .1/ F Shah Pnuira 
at fh( AitjU .diidhniah Pirf..s Barodn. Papei 
rotei. P) . , P)u-e Re. O-li-0 UP.dl) 

Tins IS a collection ot poems and describes the 
present state ot the teeling ot our counti'ymen 
who are thirsting tor independence. They ait 
written hj' one who is tiymg to enter the provinct 
ot being a poet, and necessarily suitor irom hemt 
coniinoaplace and other like defects. Time howmei 
will do its own improvement. 

HiXiiU SAXi.rA'i'iiAX Traicilatcd b;i Thalhti 
Xnrni/uii Vowip. Puntrdaf the Sriia SudJm/ai 
Fir.'>s, Baroda. IhirJ: rurd-hoard. Pp. 5J + 2J1 
Pnci- Rv. 1-h {ig.dO.i 

T'‘o R'’”addXwaad had "”'hton 
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1921 a few months before liis inurler, hn I'.iJljl 
a book called, ‘lliTidLi Sani^atlmn Saviour oi the 
Dyina Kaoo." It is a poworfuL n!e:i tc' lim'lus, 
it they desn'o to save thi'ir i;ve lioin 

beint; wiped out, to I'oaiesi e .ami ilumv 

away Iho-^e aitilioial i-on\'eniinris, wlneli 

pievent them from, so oiulesi-ini,' It Ims alreadv 
beea translated into hlairathi and Ihndi, and 
translation mto (lujarati was (‘I'nainlY' overdue, 

and it has now cnine ii-mu Ihe pen ot ^[r. 

Tlidkknr, who tools erpially koetily on the snliiect 
as the late Swainin. lie, too, like _ him, condemns 
the passivit 3 '' ot tlii^ _ llmdns, and is alivo to the 
danirer ot the aelivo inroads made and hemn 
made on Hinduism by non-Hiadns, like the 
Clu'istian ill ssionuines and Jlahominedan Dnees. 
It IS for this reason that he has not satislied 
himself bj" nieielv transLitinn the book but has 
added intereslmn notes ot liis own, to elneidato 
the subiecit fuiflier. He is a voracious loador and 
hence, has been able to roinforGe his convietions 
and views by cxtraels from works of well-known 
scholars whieii leave no doubt as to the motives 
ot those who seek to wipeout the "Dinng liaco.’' 
All those who feel pi oud at uemi; vailed Hiavlus 
should read the book, 

Iv il 4 


il UZATHl 

Sriijovi'in vs mill'll THii Prsinvi Dutiu- .\Fo. 1. 1, 

/Vrypvfw'.s aifn/ info Mnlirn 'utt! IJniiilcIhl/ rmf, 

j>l> une ii> I/I nil'/ oii" pfiUr, do ’tioifrn). 

Ao II Jlfimilia CiinqiiMlti in the Voil/i 
III/ 70 and oiir plnfi’. iJL’ ittnnol iVo. 11 . Ilriiiini>'.s- 
idruiic/' Hpnii Drlin /rdf-h's, p/i. tin, u//,' mup 
uni opi- /ibiio (//i I- As rli dii’jf (''•■lUinl Piew, 
Bomhittj. 

With the U't of those parts, the puhhoition of 
ki&toricdl doouLiients reaches nrarlv 1 , I'M) pages, 
and we utidei stand that five more parts are in type 
This is am achievement very much to the credu nf 
the Bombay Government, as all students of Indian 
history will gratetniiy adiiut. These three parts 
transcend in,_ value anj'thing else previously pub- 
lished in this .sprie.s, as they e.imidate, with a 
wealth ot minute details and exact dates, ihe 
da/Jilmg career oE tho most brilliant of the 


IV-.liwa'', l)‘iu Kan I il 72 ')-] 74 (li, \vhii,h y is 
hithvi'to k.inwii to ns m outlmo only and mos K 
Iruin oonb'inporarj' L’vrsriu or icibir ilar.itlu 
suiiicOh But Imro we have tiui .a.'lnal dv‘:[t, itches 
and State-iniiors nf tint gre-it ruler and other inaKois 
of Indian liistoiy laid bvlurn n.s lor the lust time 
For a lull iiistory ol Bin K'm'o aiuaKHig cai'LCi 
these three, ]),arls have to be .suppleiucntcd In 
certain utlier parts, rr.- I), Id and 12 , besides I 
ter till', aboriive .binjir.i camp, nun, Kotiu' ot tin 
documeatiS relatmu to t!ie Ohabades ( L’a,rt Ho. 12 ) 
WFjire pu'vmuslv available in the d/fr mul Lrltci'- 
a! pialiincm/fa .^ii-ami by 1 ) B. Puirasnis 

'L'Jie supremo importance et the tliree parts 
uiidor rovuow lies in the liyiit they throw on the 
ilrratha penetration into “tho North,'’ i r., Beiu 
iEahva and Bimdelkiiaml. 'inly tho lud linal result 
ot these operations vvas known before, with the 
outlines ot tiro defence oU’ered liy the iinpetiil 
( tovei ament’s local representatives, Girdlvu 
Bihadui, Daj'a tlahadur, and iluhauiuiid [not 
MahnucL as printed nr the introdmtion to No 1 ’i 
Ivinn Bangasli. Hut the Marathi letters hoic 
printed enable us to fill the picture in. and invi'st 
it with llosh tints. Thev make Homo very iiupoir- 
nnt corrections in tho hitherto accepli'd history of 
'kintral India durinu tins period, which wisdeiii d 
Irom IVr.si.in sources. Far ex, ample, the ciironulogi 
of the last year.s of Itiya Hiliadnr, whu h w is 
left unsettled m my atiiiotations to i\ illiiim Irvines 
Lain Miialt iN, vol. u. tp) 2 bl-‘ 2 Ld, is lu're liv'l 
on a c.orreet iiasis. We kpipv bclere that, Giidhai 
Hidiadur \v,as killed on 'Jdtii Nov, o,ti, i-=s I) 
N.S.) 172 , S, but tho place was tiniliara nenr M iiidii 
as these records bill us. Iti adlui'in, we now l*',un 
tlLivt D.iva Bilmditr fell in die .same iieiulibnuriin 1 1 
wilhm a month ot Gii'ilhar's deiitli, and not in P n 
or 17 . > 1 , as , mijecltuvil in tho /vi/rr Miu/hitls. 

At tins time the Delhi Gourt was iitbiiy 
decadent . r.olmdy telT it wurtli las while to wide 
a detailci imrialivo ot the alt'iui'.s ot any provirire 
ot such an itupovcriKhed empire, Hlo hews-letleis 
that may h.ave reaviied Delhi in that period hue 
ail perished Hen -e, the Persian histones ontiidv 
tail us here, , Herein lies the inestimable value of 
these -Mnratlij records tor Xoi'Hi Indian iiislorv, too 

In Part l.j, letter H was written from .laipm 
and refers to that city .aod its inicr tiocally called 
ShiiiB 

IvitTI.WTII ls\l;K\r 





Bi- BENOY KHISHYA iYITRA 


Ii] tlu’ ^rodejn Bpvio-vv ior ,Ii:ne, 10, "^1 ve 
jiniiiisyrt tins sdatiin’ ^Yg have (o do’ tins. 
a)stu'!'i'ealile woi-k not for pleasure hut troui a ?onse 
of dutv. 


H[^T'ntTi"LL lirATiEus igr Cia?s III 


1 ^ '(ialjie Ttiliash — liv Bahu Hannada Ghoshal. 
fi) Tj)c hook i,s written in the eollorpiial dialect of 
h'oifutta, ■\\'liieli. tioni t}ie point oi view of a 
li|)pera 01 a CliittacoDiar iiov, is open to ohjection. 

HP I’ano I, para H. The para heiiins with 
sfifine that Afiastya shuts foi’ the Deeoan and 
(nipiw upji' the Y^'indhyas It ends liy sayintr that 
flic S'KB repair to Aanstya to induce him to 
apjjni.ieli the Yiiirlhy!i,s 

(ml The hook is ma,rke(l hy a feverish anxiety 
fi keep near the pane Jumt of GO Tho author 
! eaim wdnvaUv hut he had to reduce the si/,e ot 
ills stoi'i'es men ilesslv ulioo he found that he was 
-line to e\', eod the imeo limit. He has firishod 
the stoiv (if Itndd in I'l lines, wheiens he hei^an 
tlie hunk uitli the .story of Agastya 'n BiO hnec; 
Stiinl.uly 1 htun'i-aUlhisAul has heen finished m Ift 
i les and 1 lie story’ element is totally alisenr m 
il I' iiai'jatiiiu fl all the three eyaoiiDei'a aivo 
iiist-i las.- nniks fi tins iiook, they badly stand in 
need ol iiii'iln‘!i| ueatment, 

2 . 'S.ii.ji I'm-nkatha"— By Manlavi Ka'/i Akiaiii 
Munsain, u, \ nnd ilaulavi Abul Ilasheai, n a. 

P.me il Tsrai 


T)iiii'<lni 1 ( 1)1 . rieased with his ;instenl!e,s 
hlnU.id-wa nave him a irrajioi cjUrd the 
] )j)'i itin 1 1 ) ihi (Sell ACC pi AKlioiy). \ iswaniiira, 
iiiMiui veil tlim V eaprin 

The SC), II, c r,t Ar, kevy passed as a sveanon 
oiiA i])r,'imli the ipfiiiencp,_ anotiiei potent weapon, 
il. , tiic SI nmec of persuasion ! , 

Ai) GIiuo! inu' oni.u'ios in this Look arc too 
nupierniis 11 ) enumerate. 

(i'.i! I’l'e sfisv nt Viknimaditva has very little 
uf liistrny ill il. The nntliGi’s a. conijf rf the 
ianious tlirone ot Tiki'aiiiaditya lesting on .o'd doll? 
s vein tnnn.r 

■wfsCiE fk’t?ai 

'sri^R? 7,-5 

The tiaiisfoiniatiQii ot tlie lamous ,o2 doll,- into 

lions IS a iiTa\t ipnovation indeed ' 

A liirlher S'Ciutiny of thiFn I'ook VjOulu Ijg only 
undeiUiking' its lovminii willioiit tees ! 

d 'Ttikalimb'-lA- Hesmat Aii Chowahmy, 

E- \ li. T. 


(1) Page HI The story of liansli Chandra 
begins 

5f|*ES atiR U)7F ?itsi fgcsiil ( 

'Stsfc? C*? fafTiJi Elffcis ! fk’?Tf=i3i 

The Pauranic stories may be he/ru} is g'oods. but 
thev are not exactly as be/mo'^ as the uriter 
suiiposes ’. 

(ii) Page 43 The story o' Yoscs 

OPiitStst? ^ Tific'S ^f 3 c® ■• 

The Old Testament r'^nuires coneetion m tlim 
pai'tlcii’idr point as it speaks nf Pharaoh’s dany liter 
and not witr. as GIi- Chandliuiy ivonld have it 

I. Prachin Itihashor Gilpa : By Balm Lakshini 
Kumar Ben, ?. 1 , 

til The story of Haiish Ohaiidra logins- 

'sicYt'i =fft7( «7F ?,tsri 9ts'? 

TpfiiciS!? I >t^i1 ®rT^ 'jes't f5®T 

(Rtfttsl’sf I siSTitTgf ’'R f^Ti 1 

7I?R R’Stfka 

R^T^fSf I tft si ^fspn siTPTItn 1 ^^ 7It5{ 1 'Srt^Tl'R 

I3!tfa51t7 l”‘ 

This author m also under the Impp.v delusion 
that Panianio stones are /mniu/- goods I 

tut The sterv ot Rliisnm, naij-at«d o/ft) the 
feloi'v \it the Kurils anft raml.'iy.r-. 

(nil The histnnc'nl story ot Hassan rmti Ilussam 
n,as been treated nnhi.-iTincall,' . 

h Bi;-npoJhp’a S'ual Inhgsh . ly Piotcssoi 
Rui-'zidiA Natli Biirinj'jcp, n a. 

(11 Story ot llaiishch3L,dri.i •— 

(SPf^l -str^qp^ (R-siftTl 

fesi? I—” 

The mti odnclinn cif tlie j-od oi Peath is a. 
well oiuo injirovemenr of tlie Pnir’ame Ptoiv. but 
lucitces like tlic-e could ’ne >aken iiDdetectcd 
only bet' ire the .advent <4 printing-presses' 

(li) The story ot Viswaimtra and ATasistha 
...TUJT ^r®’! CS-;!^ ^it'Slfe si-tf)5itl ffira CiTC^iTT ) 

afs?? pf?® 1 IjfTI Tlt^lWJ 

A nice picture of the icrupuloiisly non-violent 
Yasistha ' 

(iii) Tire stoiy of Hastan and Hnstain ■— 
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|>, 71 

]f, MussfUa (1 u=l 1 a aatiual ili'ilk 

Pv) Tlie ^tiiiy u! I[rimn-.iklia,^lti'l ii.iriMh'^, lu 

5l)inti‘iiLiijti yf 11n-‘ ]l)Vl‘ ol f'lininiin iil i 'a.nin-.il- 

]Li‘'liid tl’t' siliv stiiry oi li". iiii,HhliiEii; tin: 
''ook oi Ills lirufher lin'aliitn lor a, ii[\mio'is di'-li ' 

H[ \iii I Hi: t I J \ 

Pnrakaliini, P,i,ii il ll\ I’n -aiiiav Miiia, m 
J alt Uead Maxtor Hindu Si lionl. 

Il iH very sad 1u luivo hi [lOiut hiH inoi' in a 
book y hifh juiaifi Iho naiiio oi tho lai- no-, ji'd 
odiioationisl Pai luitaiiuir Ilhtia i’aliadui ,ia Hr 
aulhni. It Llio book roLi,!!^ Un \Miik nl \li 

"Mitra, \va arc mu.-. In mod (o lomiirk tb.ii Itr inuloi- 
took a iMjik Hiit.'ida Ins luoMliri' with icry 
I iinentalilo losLilt^ and ili" (limnniUco jias.-iMi it 
wjtli thi'iL' eyp^ bliadod bv ilic Llaiuour ni 
Al ^.Miha’s name 

The loader tor ''lass TV pro?. ri'iOf) toi' “^tono ’ 
al out Uin liistoi'ieal pei'suii.mi's and ma tiicir 
history’ In tlie Iosmiu in AmiIui. Mi Min.i 

gives the iH.stLirv o[ Asnka, nnniiioielv ignoniin 
tip numerous stonos ihii.r aro hi lie h'lmd in 
Thiddliist btoi atnre iV loni tins hiiiious einperiir 

P. jli ‘I'llT 'SIMt 

f-‘nc?i atc^'t Tpjiqi •atrt^ ait^i i" 

la roeiimiling a liisloiieal slory no one lias 
nni I'tg'lit. tf) iiotyeif Its miluie and sa.y snuietliuig 
wliieji IS no! Iii.itni leal [1 IS well known tu 
hisUiiiaiis tiial It was I’.nytivnrddliau who went 
1o keep nil Oiig.i'jeliii nl lu his eneoo s nnalteis 
ind ihns Just Ins liiip iiud iiol as staled ahove 

I \ Ml Mill'.! 

T’. 1)1 The hiked pietnie of AUia,i''s |t,ir)i,i,i 
deputing Akhar sinokuig Iroiii a, (/itnutnr w'llii 
along tube IS rejwodni od by Air. \lnni .is \\ ell 
as by some otker autliur«, wiioii il as well known 
Ihii tob'KL'o was intiudtieed inlo the Aliiglial 
(Jouit only in .Tahangu's tnuo It it is contended 
liidt Akbar suniked with Ins iuumon Oauja or 
( or or opiran, the eiitie is nt eoursc 

sileiK'orl ' 

Jh ed "3;^ I 

'£tctR’!lft fscfl^l” 

That Ihibal was the prmio-niimster a sfiiteiiient 
0)1 il pai with Ah'. Mitia's niaiij oilier 
slntoments Ct, ALhiiv hy \’ \ .slniilli. t' db7- 
lle (Hirbiili is mil reroicled as iia.ving, held 

any iinpoitant ufTKi', allhough lie was oeeus ion ally 
ciiiployod on speeial imssions.’ 

P :r. ‘RRfJh? CSii^ "stf-lJll RtPiC® 

vjTiEijj tciti? HR 

Cif'l, CsT^H =11 1’ 

=lRpR? ^I*l1 C^TSiH HI 

siftRH SIPIH RCA Rrc^tt^h HCCSH I 

Rlfnih qRfHCS HC-5IH,-™‘RTf=I RWhH lil^ 

RfiH r CTHTR RtHT2 HUS? 

pth, Rffn rMhH r 

gjHH w ifH C=ir^ 

lijHCSfH *PIH «»R 

’^Tt ^ ’(TtPie TWnt? 

ceifsyn « csratcn^ c?iii 


I ITir' [’I I^n’-TT II- ^ I\TIf%.-TT1HIl . 

.All Aim II. Il bioi.^ Tod lait 11 h I II ', . i|ui i i| n 

mind ‘l,^,^te ' is it ,:,n epi'ode imlii liTHllnumj ti 
lulls o! ti'iidi r .v'e ' I'r A.bdit! ,'liini 

''L.i'dlny ul llie i.-l,iiiiia ''obi ye i- P In' i one 

till, lied on Ills I II e.ubllini ledlles^ 111 tWr I |oi'l\ r 
tills iia'Siiye i|i \] r Mitia’s imok lull we eaiiiml 
e\oiii'i.i'e the otle r iro iLindu !ue,iiiii'is hi m 
Ihe I liaine 111 i iviss neglineiii e id ih,l\ .n idowin 
.1 bimli Til ;i.is~ with siub .01 oil'. ■ii...T\'e pas,^, _ 
The 't.ll'‘l.ie|it ,’lionl 'sellio s }il.s...eme m pn 
I'xpeil 1 lull ag.niisi ihiiia Pi'jfiin „lsii lod.y^ 
'lull lilniillv .on! I' an iiii'iareil one di'lnn \ j., 

,l liie. III 'OVi'i' ,0 this time Till' ii istak' m 

I'eiualed lu tiMiu ol the ounlts apiniwed lu; ill' 

I hiss 

P IT The aeeoimi of lhe ~oi iind i‘MiHf[n [ 
of llie AlugluUs iig.uiist Ahme(lnaga.i is all wrong 

P. AJ ys ftfas ' ‘iriA’t^Tis i 

■•JpflHtH:'® HHT-I BAf WRCiH I” 

.ilVFlS^ Rft^ fr-Jt? yt'IHHI?! 

CcifCRI HS 'st^R e|His:iTC5 3T l” 

The.si' stalemeiits me ail wrong 

P tt't ‘‘.at HHit Hliftsil ".M'KisR 

“ir-Ks'f'ifH Hi'-i fnts’h'H i' 

Stiuleids ol lii.'Un.v know' very widl Hi it 

< iln.v asiuldni A/, am Shah was not Hie son, hui 
Hie gi'andsou ol .Shamsudilin Ihya.s Sliah 

!’, <11. sHiir''iTr<f4l HRf'TCS 1 HfAit ’pfi ■'T-f-lW ! 

aiiy/'R unHH? T-n CH ■sil.lMsrS'lS ’JlrVH't- d=i'<l 
HtMTA HVT-iHl s{.f( iVii '■ifi‘rp!r stf-KiRi 

HRM;?; •'irt?!'''!' H'Pi HdaHi tk'^; ig=n iSRiH i" 

'I'lial the liilj ni i‘ta,l.ip,ulil.\ a nl Jessore w is 
uni by llie bauds ui MiUi.isimlia is li,\ this liiii 
Well know'll 10 sliideiil.s ul history, thutoiish 
thus luisUiko also like tip iii'itsetiee ul Selim .it 
Hie hatllo ot ibililighai, is jepeated by mariv of 
tht.' hunks approved for this i hiss It is tod id 
regiett.ihio tlut il veteiari eiliH atirmist ol Ifii 
[kilitnliir .Alilra, s eniineuee slifinhi Imve siit, dew n 
to WlUe a te\L-OOuk' on Jll'toiy witll sui ll ] 1 C 01 
knowledge ol tile SUlilei't 

A\'e are very rehictanl to eejmst) luillioi i 
name wliu li we revere Ihit tins \t ly iiiipieas iiit 
dull has t<i be dune lu .'liow w lint Midi' the Tot 
book I'litiiiiullen passi'd Aof 010 ' out nl the Ihi' 
nieiiiheis aipieu.i s to have tinned the pages ol th 
linOK le see w hal, ll i oiltailK'd lii'low lO'e a, liw 
mui'O ]Hiisli.i.tions and we hiiiV“ hiiislud 

P. hi. The lesson on I'h.uid h’o.v is lull ol 
gems, a lew ol who k are quoted l.elow . - 

"RRiR CviiS^lta HsH-l RtCd 

R-<fu 'Rliif-t Ktcn rtPt^i f'liicvi^tci? RVtitTs etfA 

HR WHO-- ^ITC^IH 'SHH HfRtdR 

TtohAs rh iTSiH i” 

According to this ehionuJogy— tlie Sen. us wlo 
riihng in ilcnsal by Ij.bO- ir)U=lTULi A. i). ' 

“dR C^FiiTH Ht«l =11511 Sntfk I ■ 

CHHT'lf® WHH =¥plIB5 

'«rrCRH =FIfTsl HTH TR HCtHH 

3lfw IRSI ^ST3 HTH RSR's’t 



^ SLK T rjil^ H SLOJ- 1( U h \[ FK 


( ijie fprl-j sirktii l■olllml?n^ on itiar'0,ii’'.1c 

] Jiko '.[lo^e Tho Rriv B.'iliAihir liii-,-,- 

li'liv uf tho fact lli.it lu>(3,ii oarnt^d .1 

iprns 'tealli in lilDi A D. after a Mill iWtuht 
M 0. t[aua^!»ilia ' 

J'lin iio.xt loo^rin on Tsa fvlian is eijually tull 
i)f niLsf.ikcs Heii' is a lypiual passaae -- 

{ fgST f ) §^“11 'ill ■« 

(l^miLil iias bofin ohansed into Ismadan 
sPl f?f! , c^fjfcsi -st^Tc^ fjl 'f!'? 1 

fsR t 

Pf^r»’ .£11= -c^ ;” 

\ ni'osslv liianrurato and unfair nietnre ot tlie 
gica.lsst hero in tlie nreat stninnlc foi mcleiii‘‘jj;ileai..e 
pur 'ip liv tlie Bengal Chlet^. 

Tim above list dir’s nut exhaust all tlm mistakes 
thit this untoiiunatr book i-nritains "\Vitli what 
mil tlie muaLbiM's ot tlie bub-Cuininitter.. for Class 
[V did then diitv will be elear tioiu the far.t 

that, such a book passed tlien serntiny. 

The abiive smitiny, we liupe, wdl serve to 

jLie the reader an idea of the unaUty ol the 

miortty of the books approved tor this r-ia«s. 

hilt better lesiiUs van bd expected uhen 
people who a.re imiorant ot liistoiv are 

appointo'l to examine I'ouks that demand an 

up to-date kudwledite of the snbioet, m the 
C!\aminer& ’ Onus heart turns -lek lu despair 
at these advance samples at yparai m the 
ridacMtion Oojiarlinent and busins to wonder if 
tins IS only a turetasle of what the rest ot the 
world IS eaiuyini; and scramhliii” loi ' 

RfIPUIIS IOT! OlASs Y-YI 

There is ti I'otroshinit ehaund in the unalitv ol 
tho books approved foi’ Classes V— A'^f. Forty -nine 
hnoks in all weie hubmilted to the Text-hook 

Committee, of which seven were reieeted on 

Prehminary Examination Yime bnnks out of the 
lomaiaing torty-two were hnallv approved. I have 
examined seven out of these nine hooks Some 
ot them contain, minor inaccnracies, hut these. 
Readers are distinctly superior tn those approved 
toi tho two previous classes- This onlv iirove.-- 
what the presence of even one real student of 
history on a Siib-Connmttee can do- 

Indecd it is difficult to understand on what 
piiiimplc the merabers were distributed among 
the various ‘kuk-tloinmittee?. Dr AVest w'ho had 
^pent all iiis life m experimenting on the methods 
ot ti-aching 'English to iioys and is probably the 
greatest authority on tlie sulked in India was 
given books on (Tongraiiliy to examine ' Oi. 
kfajniudar, an eipially great authority on Hi.story 


w.i-- given EngL^h lioadev' (.i evamino ' The 
motive behind tlim lUjiur^ clisti'ibiilioii ol 
wmik apnea’’s in be tiie puei’ile anproheiis or. tmt 
these expel is, lieing ihemsclvcs aiulior^ or toxl 
bnok^. w'ould favour tlieii owm fcioks to the 
cxi liHiou ot all others Tins Teasouiim is uboOiriteK 
futile m the mi.'i'e ot Dr. ATo'^t. who^e boolcs ov'^'u' 
iim even ■■irruia,ted to meinbei.'- ot tiie bnl - 
Coiumntee.s foi the ditfereut classes, but were 
ai_'"--pted n,' lexi-hooks nulnelit by lire JMiorioi 
iiunsolt Ih. ^Vest's prosencp in tlie hnglish 
Coinmittefs for difiercnt classes womld have 
prevented the inrlusmn ot mmh antedoiinnn. 
jubbi'li nf ‘Dfurray s Spelling’ type m the list 01 
Text-bnoks It Dr Yaiuindar and Dr. AVost rro 
experts in tuc-’i- c,iil,|ecr3 and li diev take the 
liuuble ot writing text-boulcs on them, it could 
easily b.av.' iieen siirmmcd tJiat tlien books wo ild 
be excellent pi'odnctiC'ns. w=hieh would iincl no 
difliciillv in getling in Indeu as text-books. To 
assume thar 'thoso cxpeits wmiild staud m the 
wmv ot the mciasiun ot am text-honk other than 
thoir oivn is a bimutunl compiunent to tlien 
hunesiv and JairmindedneiiS, winch i leave th=''-e 
experts to idmest 

Efficient examination ot texi-book= is the 
wotk of exppits and as oxpens are not a- 
plentitui as blaL.k-li«n‘ie.s a sinail conur.itn-e of 
exyieits should have the chaige of an entire 
saliiect. This wmiild ensure the ine.servitior u'' 
a umfo>'m .sunda''d and liaruirinious ^ gradatic x 
from the lowest class to tlie topmost Foi ex 
pie if the w'ork of exaiiuning histoncjl ib'': c s 
had been entrusted to one .single < uiiuniii , c i 
three experts, tge i-uininilteo wmuid krUT- 'md to 
exaitiine sd+ilfiT idr = Readi'i's in all tor 
fiassos III— AYIl Tins i- fdiiv lieavv, work 
lull, examiner, s m tho rni’’C-i>ity ej;;i,rjQ^-jt:ions 
perform efficiently far heavier pmd work ,4nd 
we have, m the course of our last article, laid 
great emphasis on Die tact that ifc is futile to 
expect, onerous work ot examining te.xi-books to 
he properly performed unless 11 is luadc pad 
wmric 

AVe have attempted to show in our two articles 
how the sylloiijiiscs toi‘ ihe text-books were drawn 
up on lault.v basei-, , huiv the Text-book Coiniiiit=‘e& 
Itself was formed on W’rong piinciple.s how 
Eub-Cornuiittees were fui'iupcl with persons having 
no knowiedgfc ot the subjects for wiiicdi tlipu 
Rpi'vices wore requisitioned . and liow the inevita' 
ble Imppened and book's full of nnscakes came 
to be rncluded m the Imt of approved text-hooks 
Is not the whole siiuiccl a gLitn trugedv and one 
fit. fur some member ot the Benga.l U&unr-i! to- 
take up ‘i 
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The Future of England 

(rluomy ;uo‘;niistie:iti(in,s of s 

IntuT'O to follu^v oul-' auothfc'i’ ?n a, 

broitJ anJ ^welling ytrt'uoi Only tlio oUtor 
d;o', th*-' distinguishoJ Fronch wntor, 

:M' Andr" Sio^itru'd, brought out hw varticn- 
liulv pcsfiniistie bonk on Kn^^Find s de'^oei'ate 
oc Hiomic outlook That wuik' ivas by a 
foreiKuer, and ia welcoiainy' it, tho ^;.l^^ung 
01 British journalism imlais^ed in 
appreciative coianieut whicli was not whotly 
fiev li'oni ]UPt a ‘^haJ'' of the (.avaiiuv and tbo 
coiulosctmiliiiij JU it. Vet, some of tho 
nativo" soft'u to iio no nion.' bopeful. 
j’roi'Kssor Ij.iski tolls us in tho /uir/m/ ta.it 

No ono '•viio anaiy^os tho mood <il Bful.tiu! 
nj-iiar tan fail to nolo a urovailiuh iompe! of 
dopiowon Tho oM oerlii'i/lo is aoru« . Uio oasv 
roniid'moo ui uorinuueui _ siijiromai-y whu-li 
distinipusliud tiio pro-irnr pofiotl lias uivon plai'O 
Id an atiuuspiiovo of Diimilod alanii ■uk! /u-''itins'(m 
Ton :> OlU's of ooononui' ilomvssuin imvo liith'ii diym 
into iho iniiul ol_ ihc a<ii'''iii . atal tlioio is a 
wiclc-siiu'iul fatilisiii afionf tls' onuomi' iniaT 
alai'mum tbuii a tmniiof of onerauPc amayoiiisai. 
Everyone actings tlial, wml 'symad mst.mu'onul 
rccoiistruouon is osseritial , iaP no 00.0 ^st I'Mst 
aratffii’ the aoknowdeckod leaders ■ seem'' to possess 
either the oourayn oi' the mdour to enibark msni 
u. Disi'Ciaienr witli iliQ pie^'ni parly s.wreiii iU'e-, 
deep , and thcieis acirowioa' feadoucAy C'-peoHUv 
amcam the ymiimor yeneraiiou, to 1 iiaUeo'ae xlie 
ronumdein e'of Purluuuenury uovei'naient to <oiie 
■sv’ith tli'^ pioiiloiiiK w's eonftent. 

This niituTidly leads Professor haski to 
couMder tiie futnre, }ft' states the probinii 
by saying' 

I( iif>i easy to ho walideiif. .vlumt lUe oiileomi' 
Ilnslaiid has imiered upon one oi tho^e (ierinds ol 
fratUiiliou ivluili aiv tiu; losiiim liuie ol n;n.inits 
Kev pooplv are i-allcil io a leMsiou 01 dii'u' 
yssealul ideas suil in laJ«-e part a .atnous 
miUKimir cf aristovi'a v and uiutoenu y, they niept 
the (•hallengro id a sonety seukiai' a deinui ratic 
form. Fiovidiid rvith an enwiwnie svsteiii wludi 
.it least in formal ouflino. satislics sonie of the 
main raunu'emeats of an inleraatwnal sooiety. the 
nar has'inujeoted theunmo a rvorld of yiorepetinp 
erooonne nationalisms _ ivluoli irapaiis the reahya- 
tioa o£ the benefit.-' theii predecessors enjoyed tram 
that system . , . r 

Having pursued xvitli vigour the ideal or iiolnical 
lihertx'. thev hud its recoucillation vnth the ideal 
of econoffitLC efiualily a dark and dubious adventure 


H.iviMu <n'iPi<b'd for .it loasl a 1 ontiin'. lito (Unliicui 
ni detinine witii clunry lli.‘ obiiH'tivo ot th/. Idimlioh 
stale, thev nmv Imd ihut piecoiue.il adjiioinunt i.s 
Ui) ionni'i' I’He- iu.de to tho i-iiMic ol tlio 
hefure tiiem. Ihivmu /.'Uniioi tod .in unmense 
popiilnlioii lehuive to rhuii resuiuvey bj tiiu uains 
nmislored tlirouuli iireduniinanoe in tlm tuarki'ts 
Ilf liie Tvciiid. they liiid rhfd, poput.dion umnarecl 
by the depiiviitioii or tlioii kinu.’r suiirGmai-y, 

1 'nlv Aincrioa had sui'p.mspd tiie F.ugli.'il! .sbindard 
ot iite but no ipi'Stion is so overwheiinins in 
1r.^ inipertauen a-i the (luestmn ot whether, granted 
the present nuiiibotv, auyihing like lip; pie-Miut 
.'huKUivd can ovm- .1 iatiii ix-riod >10 inainlniued. 

To tins puc.stioii i^roff'S.sor Laski cloes 
not giro .1 eonohisive j'pjily For, as he 
s.^ys, "no oim hut ;i MauMun ihiiniimnist 
aaii venture upon I’mtitudes,'’ uiid wen 
“Mi'iryum Coiniuuir.sni is lo.ss u iiru, gnostic 
tliidi an meuntneinn.'’ 'What lio docs, tnerp- 
fotv, is to iiniicate two altci'uiitivf' courses 
that idl'uh’s in England miiv follow, tio 
olisorvus 

hi Die iii'.yt fhii Iv vea.rs, tiiei ulori-, one ol tsvu 
tiiisias will iMi't'cu II rlf'ii- IS a le'ui'opoiui iwir, 
(ho pivvotil Hnusli .'’vsii'iii is nnlik'-ly to siuvivo, 
(Inuu her va tory. 'he .V''( 1 ouhl ool laaiulam her 
piesent sfaiiiLird nl life , ill, it wuuld meyn 
revuliitioruu',', diseonieni, ot whiel!, ,n 1 tliink. die 
outiome would he a 1 apiUlist diel.Uoi'slup ift 
tli,d, lu ps uiru, the pvult. would be a struuK 
( 'luimmuust p.w-ry, and a soi-ial eoiillu! with laryitm 
loi-tuue .siwead ovei .t genera, tion tTrani Jiur deto f 
and tlieio would. I ^hitik, ],e lovoiutKiu with a 
dovelopiuoiit rd the kind, and at Mi'- piieg of. 
the Uussuiii model Jddher luvolvos Die eoiitempk"- 
tioa vif ti’iigi'ilv, lev 111 utlie?’, aksc, Die iivooihcsm 
iDonu.-' the di'otauMrani'L' of Die temper ,),nd q.mlity 
of life wliieb have Pepp riwpoimibie lur die peeiiliar 
Koghsh h'gai > to eiviixai leri 

l.et us assdiue. luiwevm, the prosp-m of peilCd 
m Emtii'.e 1)1 lh.it event i( i~', 1 heiieve, liiiiiy 
eert.iirt that: Muiikuid aiII become Socialist stale, 
lipi ai ist omu, -y will disapiiear. 'i’hei'e wd! he ,i 
iiiiifii greater degree of soma! ciiuiilit.v in tlm 
vita! jTuinshivs, pi'iv.dc inin.Divi' will ho repkicnd 
bv itilleeDve enUirprisv. There will h(' I'eiv gieat 
Fortunes ; iuul the sfinuilus Io erioii will rareiv 
lip iound m the iiveht-inaiaiv motive. Men will 
I'c vdhieil lews for the iiropeny iinw reprepent; 
tluiu fur die socinl tmu-fioa fiio.v are aisle le 
perlonn. 

The ambit of the state will be iar wiclm' than 
aow. and on tho matenai side, the mdividnal wii!. 
at least tor a l.•ons^defabio period, have less freedom 
of choice tkan be new imssesses. For a conssder- 
ahie tune, also. I UpUe"- 't be ixxircr 
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, for raanr able men mil flatJ it difficnli 
to aaj!{&i; tfieiuselvo-a to tlio motives of such, an 
onicit aad it, vfiil lie (.{ifUmit to obtain their 
I'O-onernUon. Eut,_ la the oad, I Lelievo it will be 
an iiMhioa _ Uaijpio? and more ereative, because 
tjie ton oi jts citixpos \vi!i he sweetened by a 
nmtofuicier sense of jnstic-e in Uieir gain. 


An Address to Sraduates 

The world seems to be pissinj; thcoa^h 
a wave o£_ cdiieatioaal iaeffieifliioy Com- 
plaints ^ against the educational standards 
01 Indian tiuiversities hug become almost 
aorjiial bv^this time, thons'b not any the loss 
shnll m pitch nor loss serio^l^ in volume. 
But such discordant notes were hav-ily to 
be expected in the Btntod Stales, the land 
both o£ universal education and efficiency, 
ret during tho last few years ono great 
educational aafchority after another of that 
country ims been pointing a warning finger 
to the ^inoreasiug ineffectiveness ol university 
education in the United States. Of these 
critics, we noticed two, Dr, Fiexaer and 
ur. Meiklojohn, in these columns. Now 
cofne.s another writer who peas a satirical 
address to the graduates of America iu 
T/is Naiit U^.pnhlio, which might almost 
without the change of a single syllable be 
addressed to the Indian graduate as u'eH. 
After referring to the innate capacities of 
the American student usd his inane sclicol 
education, this writer goes on to say ; 

This process liacl hem prettv well completed 
borore you entered the porAls of this iagtitutioa ; 
tint m so far as was uecessarv, we lave here 
liaislied the job. Wo have marie it your ideal, not 
to 11 na things out,^ but to get tbrougii. When a 
certain professoi’' wanted in3an.iaule3=s repetition 
by rote of his words or those of the book, voa 
have s'lvan him that When another, proKaljiy 
somewhat yoimger, and with aoc.academie ambitions 
of his own, seainoiJ to reunire a little more 
aloomess. a shgUtly original line of ihoaght, yon 
have u.utituil.v cooked up some of that loften bv 
'lonforence ainonu your, selves) and supplied it We 
have, with yonr coauivaiice, managed to fill up 
every momeat ot your time _ either ssith routine 
WOT'lr m the classroom or with the cu.usl5y routine 

"! ■''■■■ .'tiyities of nadergracluatB athletics. 

■ i-', ■ , lite and other matters which, 

yitti toe proper collegiate cojtubs, I shall merely 
aesoi'ibs as less .savoury.” 

Ton are now being graduated with a label of 
education which in the ease of nearly every one 
of you If? a grotesque misfit. After your yeai-s in 
ffisse acaaetuic sfiados, your faimunte periodical is 
i tie. Saf.uriiay Emdnrj Po»t, your beat lilipcl aathor 
IS whoever wrote the cnmnfc success in the book- 
stores, your favourite melody is “The tndma Lova 
Oall. loa nave studied several foreign languages, 
not one of which yon ar'e able to road or apeak, 

on n 


and the ekancea arc overwhelming that you wiU 
nover again open a book written in one of them 
or attempt w utter more than one or two halting 
sentences while making one of vour coudiieted tours 
through the duller parts of Europe Vour study 
of economics has not ruffiod a hair of the sleekness 
you will display as a member of tho Chamber oE 
Coinmerpe th® Merchants’ and Mmnfaetnrers’ 
As.soeiation, and one oi the Red~hanting societies 
pf Proressioaal_ Patriots, You will support by youi 
inuififerenoe, if not more diieetly, the mimicijul 
corriiptioQ ill your community from ivhidr you had 
vour Friends among the business men m all proba- 
bility wiii dei'!ve_ snhstantal profit. Your canrse^! 
in .-.cieuce wul boil dowa to an ability to itleatitv 
ths odour of .salpliuretted Itydrogen Tiio chances 
are strongly against your evertepeDiag a serious 
book acun if it makes any taxing demand upon 
attentton and msinory. Your reerjatious will 
infrV.hhlv come down to four ,• tiie movies, bridge, 
g'jlt and driving your car along coageyted highways 
on Sunday nfternooa.s. 

You are in one way di-stinguishod among graduat- 
ing classes: you are being turned out into the 
world ah a dramatic momeal in its histony. Never 
before lias there baeu such, universal uncertainty 
about the future, such widespread tear that periiaps 
the fabric of Ytesteru civiii^.atioa is lireaking down 
and 1 ? past any repair. Almost one-tenth of the 
world’s people now live nuder a cQiupiately new 
aad different organwatioa ot society, one highlj' 
socialized, b.ased upon an entirely different set of 
ideas^ and ideals from onr own and eoaititiiting a 
drastic clialleage to us. By wa.y of preparing you 
for this situation we have cai'Oiuily taught you as 
little as possible about this new systom, cither in 
its theory or its application. We have, of course, 
permitted you to pick up as lau&h or as little as 
.you chose ot the ciirreat stereotyped notions about 
the new system, notions based upon ignorance and 
prajadiee, notions the more important of which 
are matu illy iucompatible, For the resi:, if your 
lack of knowledge of the probleius by wiiich you 
and the rest .of mankmd are confronted is not 
complete, this is through inadvertence on our part 
and not design. We have boon subiecbid. and have 
in tarn subjected yon to a wiioJe series of mliihi- 
iiona, the inhibitions, imposed by your parents, by 
the trustees of this institution, by the “public 
opinion of the iiatter elements of the community.” 
by out own education, which was certainly not 
superior to yours. If any of you are able to think 
straight and aot upon your thougiils, tint fact is a 
tribute to the indoinitjble power of the human 
iniad to survive even tiie worst of miseducatioris 
Cro fortli, and conquer tho world I 

The Colow' Bar 

27i«:_ Sppclaior has been publishing an 
iuterestiag symposium on the colour bar, 
Many of the writers who contributed to 
that symposium oondemasd it, while two 
or three supported it or at least recognized 
it aa a necessity. One of these is 
Mr. B. Malinowski, the anthropological writer. 
Mr. Maliuowsta at least makes out a 
plausible case for a colour bar on both 
sides 
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It seeui-f almost inipossiltle to say aaytlimii,' 
pObiUve and oonrtti'uck'ro on Ihc aulifyiii. of Coloui 
Bar and Baoe Breiudiet, and to i^nanun n.t llio same 
tune witliin tue limits o! truth and iPn/p/jJi/ik This 
IS a uueslion -which, while mtoileotiuiily most 
complicated and vagne, provokes emotionaliy tlio 
most simple, primitive and bruUl passions. It m 
poignant and tragic to tlio vast maionty of the 
MOild’fl populalion, that is, to all coloured men and 
■women, and haiight with tears aijil _ moral mis- 
givings to the remainder, tlie ‘''mi peri or" raco 

The -tvliito in,,,Q w!io has to speak or -wriro on 
tins snbicct and who allows himself honestly to 
icfleot aE the same lime— a very dangerous pionoed- 
iDg~is invariably faced evitli a conilmt of sentiment 
and an mtellfictnal dilemma. To, express pubh'-jy 
■\’oiir conviihion of the superiority, of your own. 
race, and to cLh 111 that tins dnpeiLority should^, be 
buttressed and doenriiented by lynchings, degraiilnn 
raeraures of discrnnination, economic and social 
disabilities, to do that m so many words is some- 
what painful mill inconsiatcnl. In tiie same breaih 
you have to claim to bo raeuily superior, tlio 
world's reil gentleman, and you reveal yourselt 
as the world’s real brute. To proiess on the other 
Jiond that racial dilTorences do not exist, that 
white and black are lu'othms and should ho ctiually 
tu ded may bo well enouirh as a Personal pmius 
wish, hut every honest Eurepcan knows Unit ho 
hnnself iiovor acts up to siioli pi'ote.^laUons, and 
that they are ccmipletely at v.-iriatice wilh llm 
institnfionalisicd policy of the while race. In 
other words, wlmn you Rpeak about 'Vai.-cpreiuiUce” 

5 on are apt to ho euhor a victim of seatiinorital 
self-dooeptioti or of direct hypocrisy, oi- else yon 
h ivo to advocate in tho nanm of lac.ml supnrii.nty 
a type of conduct miwoi'tliv of ilio lowest savages. 

This dilhcnlty and conflict is clearly rctlocted 
m tho previous articles of the present symposinin 
m ivliich four writers out of «ix merely liclittle 
tho impaitance of race yiroiudice and insist on 
i(s acquired, “superstilious,” almost unreal 
cliaractor. 

Lord Liigard and Mr. TjOthrop Stoddard alone 
frankly admit that race prepidice is a reality a.nd 
that colour bar is at present a necessity. hVitli 
this position 1 am fully in agreement. I believe, 
moreover, that a great many inenibers ot other 
non-Riii'opeau raoe.s feel race prejutlk-.s as strongly 
,as we do, and would welcome an elTective colour 
bar prelecting tiiem from Europeans. Tho.se 
natives w'hoin I have knowm well and for a long 
sp me of time admit to a genuine dislike of our 
European smell, colour, foaturos and manners, a 
dislike as pronunneed as that manifested by some 
Europeans towards other yaces. fiaciail pinjudu-o 
can perhaps best be seen in Ihe hostile alhtude 
felt and shown by either race torvards their mixed 
product. Hall-castes are a burden to tlicir parents 
as a rule, and a cause of serious maladjustment 
in every community. 

Let ns then admit race prejudice as a ivell- 
entrendiGd mental and social force. Let us also 
admit colour bar as a necessary measure, if by 
colour bar we niean mechanisms which would 
allow either race to lead its own life free Irom 
mterference, -while mtermariiage would be made 
specially difficult. In doing so we only frankly 
and honestly state -what is at present in existence 
as the dominant force in radal ralatioiis- We take 
oar stand on the firm bedrock of reahty Let ns 


however, not forgot oithcr llid bod or k ol jnstuc 
and wisdom. Otivumsly^ the I'viuciplo ol coluui 
bar— if it is tn be i-ariicd out ultoi livol.v, and il 
it is not to Imuk all the principles of pistu'e and 
decency— otigiil. to atiplv butli v.ay.s, .utid nut entail 
measures wliich, bv degrading olc race and 
pandering to Iho uthoi-, dciiioralme bodi 

What the Man of the Future will be like ? 

Ur. llrdliclca iR one of iho loadiatj 
outhfopologists of Anionca. iTe contributes 
to tho J'J/'nUitiait an mtorestin'^ forecast 
of the future physical ovolution of man 
He says : 

In general man’s past and piosont pormit the 
■slatement lhat lie is nor. vet perceptibly near tlie 
end o£ hi.s evolutum, and tiie prodmlinn that 
according to all indications, he will lor long jcl 
keep on ,pro,gro.ssiQg in adaptation, rhinement and 
dilTorontiatioa. Rnt, this aiiplies only to the unm 
stream of lininnnity, tho civiliKHl tnau. T'ho lest 
wiil be moio or loss broiigln along or leit 
iichmd 

Tho progros.s of tho advamhm juris of tho 
raeo may bo lore-ioeii to bo ('ssoriiij,lly low, j, ids 
evor gix'iih’r mental efflcioiim' and proieiituil t\ 
TliPliirUmr mental dovislnpitienhi m.iy be , expected 
io bo all.''nde(l bv an additional iiicjvitse in bum 
pme; but this gims iurreasp will bo oi hut 
moder.if.j proporfions, Tlui m lin chatlgi ,s will be 
in Iho inlerniil oi'ganination ol tho, lirams, in 
grttiti'i' biood-snpplv, g'i’i'al,oi' general elleetivi'ru'ss 

Tho skull will ID all pmbalility im still 
Ihinnei' Uian it is tudav. .Viid the skull imiv on 
the wiiole ho expectod lo grew fuller lamrulh 
and also anlero-piwloriorlv, uiio to developomonts 
in the directions of leuRt rosisLaneo. Tlio hiur of 
the head, the indmations arc, will probably bo fnrthei 
weakened. The shaturo pronxiscs genet ally to 
ho ovon somewhat higher than to-day among the 
best nourished and least repressed groups 

The faco will, it may be expected, proceed 
slowly in refinement and handsomeness and 
clnmacler This partly f.hrough intonsifyiag 
iiitelligont sexual sclecf ion, partly ihrongh turtlier 
reduction of the bonv parts conscfiucnt iipim 
dimraiaUed mastication, and partly through llie 
fiirtlier devolopment of die frontal porliun of 
tho skull. Tho oyes will, it is plain, be ivithoi 
deeper sot, the none promiiioiit and ratiior mirrow, 
Iho mouth still HinaJlcr, the olnii more promiriont 
iho ]iuv’s evpii moL'o ‘ ■, i.1 '■ : rugulai 

tho tolh tonding to i , ■ i ■ i moslly 

m nuiiilior, oven less rogidai than now in eriiiitiun 
and position, and oven less niMibrnat. Tho fuiuie 
of Iho board ,is unceitain, but no such weakening 
a.s -wiih the haii of tho head is ns yet oLservablo 

The body will tend to slendernuRs in youth, 
the bransts towards small, the pelves parts but 
Iitt'O alTected, the lower limbs towards long, the 
upper rather towards short, the hands and feou 
towards narrower, tho flnger.s and toes towaids 
more slender, wilh the fifth toe probably furibei 
diminishing. 

As to the internal oigans, the only moie 
plainly forashado-wed probab 1 ties ai-e a furthe 
■woatemnff and dimumUon of the apjiend r and 
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a ahorteninc, with, diiuimitioa in capacity, of the 
integfcinea _ As food may safely be expected 
to be _ eonticiialiy more retitiei and made more 
dierestible, ^'he nef’osaity ot a snacioi's lar^e 
intestine will dimmish in proportion. 

Pliysiolpi^ically, the tendencies indicate a rather 
more ranid than slower pnlso and respiration 
widi raiher plight! j’ increased tlian decreased 
temperature— in other words a livelier, ratlier 
tlian more sluggish, inetabolism But substantial 
changes in these as wcii as in other oreanio 
tunchons are not to be _ ancioipited for iiianv 
nilJenniiims , these functions are too firniiy 
established 

So much for normal _ conditions. There i.s, 
r^sreitably, also the debit S'dc to be eononlcrcd. 
"'Ian ha, ever pahl for his advance, is paying 
now. and _ will pay in. the fiiture, Ifuncbonal 
disjrders, d‘ne.stive secretive, ebminative di«ordcrR 
0^ sleep and sevnal, can not but muldply with the 
mcreasing stresses exartions and absorptions. 
Mental derangements will probably be, more 
lie i neat. Desmirtive diseases such as ■Labetes, 
and various skin tranbles will probably increase 
until thoroughly understood and hindered. The 
teeth, the mouth, the nose, the eyes and ears, will 
ever call for an increa.sod attention, The feet 
yill trouble 

Childbirth will not be easier nor less painful • 
thoiigli assistance will eiually rise in effeclivencs.?. 
Due to prolonged life, heart troubles, apoplexies, 
cancer, and senile weaknesses ot all sort.?, will 
tend_ to be mme common, until mastered ty 
medicine. _Al] this, with many abnormal social 
ftrioi-s, , will retard but not stop man’s progrees, 
foi the indications are that he will rise eitual to 
ah his growing need.? as they develop and begin 
to hurt. 

There is no iife-daager to humankind to be 
apjU’diend«d on these scores If there is a danger 
to human future, it lies in the V.irtU rate of the 
forch-bem ers. Already now the bir^-h rate in the 
families of tlie most intellectual is imsatisfactoiy. 


The Flowers of Evil 

Looking at many an acknowledged but 
black innsterpieco of literature, at once as 
fasGinatiugly beautiful and as ropellant as a 
snake — a poem by Baudelaire, for example, 
or one of D. H, Lawrance's novels — men 
have often been tempted to ask whether 
literature w.'is not after all a flower of evil. 
At any rate, there has not been want of 
serious thinkers who have told us that 
literature and art can only spring from a 
profound maladjustment a,nd that a life, 
sane, well-ordered and normally fnnctionmg 
would never seek an outlet for self-expression 
or self-reabzation through these contorted 
channels. The Abtii Bremond, for instance, 
asserts in his beautiful book, Prih'e et 
Pocsie, that poetic .genius is only the 
mystic faculty n another form bit wh le 
the mystic is true to h s calling and 


inspiration, the poet is not simply even a 
mystic manque, he is the perverted mystic, 
the mystic who has turned his back upon 
the right path and denied his God 
There may or may not be truth in this 
view. But there is no denying that raucli 
of modern literature could only come to 
being in an atmosphere thick-charged, with 
a rayless icelt-Relnneri. To the men who 
voice it the sanlit world sends no call, the 
blue of the skv offers no consolation. They 
grope within the bowels of the subconscious 
in search of they know not what sad truths. 

To thi,s feature of the modem literary 
temper Mr Sunne refers in cour.se of an 
ai'ticle in Tue Nejv Statesman, and Nation 

Distrust, disappointment, nervous and sensitive 
appreliensioa of disaster. The sense of abandon- 
ment and abandoning. All of tliese have charaetei- 
ized the human race sinco it first became capable 
of introsDOelion, and added the torment ot ‘ why” 
to the pleasanter duTieulties of “how.” To-dav, 
at least m the art of literature, these perplexities 
and diseases of the spiiit have taken on a different 
and more sinister colour. O*’ old the man who 
distrusted based his 'distrust on his faith in soiiie- 
tlung And so the man prepared to face disappoint- 
ment, the man who indulged in the sccupulou's 
deloctetions of apprehension, the man who feaied 
he was abandoned or lieioically decided to 
abandon some old safeguard— were all somewheie 
sure or something or scmeliody. They had faith 
even if it was only in nnfauli, and they believed 
even though their creed began Credo vi nullum 
Demu,. To-day, if wo search among those who 
claim to he intelligentsia, that ultimate sense of 
securitj'- can be found only among Catholics and 
Bo].sheviks. The rest of the world has lost the 
spring board of criticism Their distrust is based 
on nothing, and their disappointment is not an 
accident, however fieanent, but an axiom. That 
mood, or convintion. has been brilliantly exposed 
by three writers in Suglrsh— Mr, .Tames Joyce 
who denies the soul, except the damned soul, 
Mr. D. H Tjawrenee who would destroy the mind 
and Mr. David Garnett, who, f.ar more subtly it 
less impressively, attacked the iviil- 

If we put aside religion and theology, it is 
evident, that it is man's belief in liis rviil which 
has been mainly instruinenUl in making the 
distinction between man and other anitnah, a 
distinction of which man is normally quite oei- 
tain, and which, to do him jastice, see in.? to be 
recognized a? valid by chose ot the brutes wrih 
whom he comes into close contact. ^ Yet the 
imagiiiP.tive has always had bis suspicions about 
the distinctness of that line of division. TIo one 
who visits the Zoological Gardens but has ms 
moments of iines.siness, and not only in the 
monliey house. Sven if we are shy discoveimg 
our own brute parallels, we can quickly enoagli 
find our friends' very iaia,ges. The camel, the 
albatross, the brown bear, the pelican, the tapir 

(whwb, a'wayn Iub fe coimterpRrts among 

men) tho owl, the etu 1 on bo frequent m the 
coramernal room and the bars of proaporouG nms 
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tlif* iionfiuin {wlui,'h rest-ores 1,n our world the 
diiruity now ubaadoacfl iiy family solicitoi-sC tlio 
rurrot and the liirpopot,amus— ;>li ol these 
lopresent only too laitlifully our ii’imnls to onr 
nervous jiidcmcnt, and oursf’lves to onr friends. 
I tliink that Mr (krnett must have, hejfun Ins 
york after ono of those all too I'onviiiL-inu vimts 
to Jtesente Park I <Lo not smriiost that his attack 
on the will was deliberate, ljut m what Irettin* way 
tonld the attaok lie made than by inminiivitin- tlio 
distinction between man and Ihe biiitfts; a distinc- 
tion oniy named and held by the continuouH 
everciso of the human willV 


The English of the Police 

The editor of The Lo>ichii Mcrnir// gives 
the following ancount :n his paper of an adven- 
ture that befell him, his wife and the English 
language at a police station ■ 

At Whilsiiatide tlie editor of this review visited 
a ccria.in city wilhhiB wife. Rim went to a garaac 
which was busy, and was lold to leave the car 
ottiaide, the attendunt promising to run it in ,i 
mmute or two Next day tliev went to ieich it. 
The attendant who had boon seen before was not 
thoro, but anotlinr ono said, "The police hronght 
this ear in It had been standing in the road lor 
hours. They wMat to see yon at tlie police station 
OtT to tlio police stiitioii they wont, and thou a 
suUiment was taken down in the usual inanner. 
Many ot our readmes will (lonbtles,s bo fainiiuu- \vi1h 
tliat inanner. What happen is chat you say 
something, tlie policipnian writes it down in a 
tianslation of his owai, and thoa you have to sign 
■what_ tlie policeman has writtoii do%va— which 
invariably is somcthiiiK that you could not have 
widten or spoken yniii-self. In this instance the 
policeman was all charm and courtesy, but his 
mose wms tlie standard prose of police statement- 
takers. The narrative, laboriously penned, which was 
ultimately signed bv the wufe oi the editor of The 
London Mercury, ended wdh this bnght sentence; 

"This I so did. hut he must have forgot.'’ 

It w'oiild have bcou no usearguin?: or suggesting 
improvementR in Eriglisli : we have tried before. 

It occurred to u.s. wmlkiiig away after an honour- 
able acimiltal, tliat a beautiful anthology might lie 
made from the archives of tho Mritish Dolico 
Stations, emphasis being laid on signed slatemcnts 
made by tho illimtriouH, and in particular the more 
tastidiouR professional iminipiilators of tho -English 
tonauf) We envisage .n .specimens : 

! was walking alniig inofciisivo life not doing 
nothing^ whoa this man Jones como up to me and 
savs • ‘Dido your ugiey mug.' He hit mo first 
and I never hit him back except I might have so 
done it by accident. 

(Signed] Geoge Meredith. 

"If tho constablo says as how I was going forty- 
miles an hour what I should like to say is tliat I 
was onley gom™ twenty and whldr I earn prove 
by relyable i^itnesses which 1 so intend to do. 
Tim time it wfe not nmo o’ dock but eight forty- 
five contrary^ what the officer says. Also he 
must have ^ 21 ) 01 : me for somebodie else. 

.SgnedI Stanley Baldwin. 

"At tesa aSaJe on the twenty-second of June last 


was piococdim; on my usual business m my 
Eoid ciu at the ilhard iros.s roads in (pii-'srmn 
-wen UTiutlier c.u' roiiio hard at me wit.li blowing 
his lioni or giveing otlicr indii-atioQ ol mtnnt and 
driiv pi rail into mv lionnot duiiiugoing pamo 
.senousiv. Whnrt f woak up I touiid same liad 
gone amt I walked to my pLne of rosidencc at 
Dainbdh where f reside. 

(Signed) llosinu Ganluar." 

A task for some retired Ibiue Seirctaiy. 


The American Worship of Women 

The following extracts from The Ldenuy 
Di(jcs( donot require an introduction : 

Rtudenks of the history of woman in oiii 
country arc w'cli aware, we read in (ierman 
medical papers, ospeeiailv the Ae>lr,liche Aam- 
‘inrlhlfifi.m , ot the so-called "pioneer theory'’ ol hei 
position among Amorieans. 

Woman was so rare here in the seventeenth 
ccrituT.v that she was chcrishod liynur lm■efat]u>L^ 
Tlioy transmitted their attitude to Ihoir sons and 
grandsons, and we Araerr-ans i,hin got the h.dut 
of froatmg woman as a supeiuir lieing. 

All this, nlfirms the eiuiiiont I'r. Oorhaul 
Verziner, anlhor of a, rceent buol o! travel, Kni) 
Yorh ()h,nn SelimuiM, (New h’orlv Without Make- 
up), as hi-s views arc Pitinniari>;ed in tlio German 
medical piwss. is nonsense. Even if tlie si'iircii.y of 
women here cciifnnt!.‘.i ago miido the Amoncari man 
e.vrefnl of his courses, tho lolenitudc of fcmiilts 
now might well reverse tho attitude, 

Voiizraer is of opinion that cortuin infiiienees or 
a sort yet to he claniletl act iipotq tiio IiorimiiU's 
of tho Ainerican man in a, del uhla, ting fasliion. The 
lioimoucs— suhshances arising in ono pan, of the 
body and di.sti'ilin1ed to other parts of it in the 
blood— are so mflnonccd liv the American diet or 
by the North Atnerian climate tliat our masculiuily 
undergoes moditic.dion. Says Dr. Notlofianin in 
tho Hamburg L’arhncktcn- 

“At first this theory nia?* cause surprise. 

“If we bear in mind the extent to wduch Ameiioa 
modifies the phj’sical traits of tlie man wc may be 
more inclined 1o infer that his physical charaotei 
istics are ctiually modifiable. 

“In many regions of America, entlcmiu inlluenees 
act to modify the thyroid glands. 

“Nurneions atlier factors seem likewise at. woik 
in Ainonca to modify tho workings of the sex 
grand.s. 

“The effect upon Gio male is obvious to any one 
who has viKited t.he flnitcil Stales and lliere (in 
restaurants and in hotel lobbies) hcgu men kneeling 
before women in order to put on their ovorshocs 

“The eanie is obvious in the American home, 
when the husband aits on_a hard wooden chair 
while hi.s wife reclines comfortably on the sofa. 

“Tho propensity attains its oxticme. ap]iarentlv 
in the moving-picture tlieatres of the United States 
where one sees the husband often getting boxed 
on the ears by his wife ’ ’ 


The American Military Preparations 

We have already referred in these 
columns to the new militai'y scheme of 
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Geneval MaoArtbiir, the Chief of the 

Staff of the Amei-jeaD Arn)]-. The foilowiuf^ 
trenchant denunciation of his plan occurs 
in the lifew York Xaiio? 2 , the ireU-kcown 
radical weekly ; 

The head o? the armjr, Geaeial Itnnglas 
3faeArthiir, Chief of Staff, appeared on May IH 
before the tVar PoJicjes Goimnission and revealed 
the ^Var DepaiCment’s pIl'ih for drafting- the man 
power acfl imterial le&onrces of ihc nafton on 
the outbreak of war. It calls for the immediate 
mobilizatioa of 4,000j)00 raea, and for the seizure 
oi all fedoiah State, co-uniy, and municipal buildings 
to lioii&e and shelter troops ia place cf the huge 
eantonruents of the last Aral’. Purchases of the 
4,00fi essential items (there are 700,U00 on the 
IVar Dopa.rtmenCs shopping listl arc to be adoeat- 
ed in adi-nnc^e—now—nnCi not to be regulated by 
competilire hjddmff, but the contract is to ho so 
draAA’n as to limit profiteering and "to deal effective' 
ly with the over-acquisitive [1] contractor.'' None 
tlio less, there m to be set up "an agoac.v to 
determine prices for general government buying,'’ 
so tliat “the government aviII not necessarily upset 
economic and industrial eoeditions-'’ “Price- 
control efforts,'’ Ave further Jearn, “Avili be directed 
gradually, and m general recognition, of their 
aecGSsitv and reasonableness.” 

In other Avords, the Avhoie pretenco that there 
A,viil ho coESeriptioa of AA’ealtli as -well as of men 
IS frankly abandoned. hVe are again to tear the 
conscripted man, Avilling or unvdJJmg. from lus 
home and dspnvo him as ruthloasly as vm please 
of his right to life, but Ave are again to treat mn' 
ureat capitalists AA-itli courtesy and all consideration 
yo much for the American Legion's demand 
since 11)22 that “dollars as Avell as men be drafted'’ 
in tiie eA'ent of Avar. General MaoArtliur thus not 
only scOiiied the Legion, but he went out of his 
Arai’ to oppose Bernard hC. Baruch’s plan tor 
‘ price-freezing-" at the outset of war, under which 
prices Avould bs stabilized by federal Jarr at a 
level existing on a designated "normal date,” There 
K nothiog in General klacArtbur’s suggestions 
AA’hicfi ready oltora sound opiiosition to the pro- 
fiteering that disgraced our last wan YTio Avould 
run his “agency to determine prices for genera! 
government buying” ? The army ? tPho AviJl be in 
rhe army then '? The day atter w.m is deo’ated 
the leading indusUiaiists will be in it. For at 
previous lieariaga it has been openly admitted 
that the YAr Department has already commissioned 
no loss than 14.b00 radustriAists rhioiighont the 
country as “contact men.'’ This is fully half, if 
not more than half, of the entire number ot reserve 
offleer.? m the Gerraan ann 5 r at the outbreak of 
the AV'ar in IDIJ- Is^ there the slightest prospect 
that these men will not dominate _ any general 
purehamng agency Or that the.A’ aavII even Ic 
satisiied with the opinion, of the present National 
Commander of the American Legion that a retom 
oi 7 per cent ca property during the next -war 
AA ill bo “abont right” ? 

As for the rest of the plan, never, so far as 
Ave are aAvare, eA’en m Gerniany in the palmiest 
days of its militarism did any generals advocate 
the imraediato nii/itary seizure of aJi public 
biiiidings to house troops. It ia qmfe characteristif! 
oi the extremo m htar'sf mind that t brnehes 


3 si<te all considci'ation uf the civil govormnont 
Avhen Avar bevins— it was this contompt ot rhe 
Ludondorffk aud Ttrpilzcs b'r lljc _ Germaji end 
antlioiity and tlieir de-fianre of it Avliich as mu( li 
a« anything else brought a, bout the German disastei 
Mteat w’Qtild become of all our federal, Mate, 
coiiPtA', and latmieipal governments if the mihtaiy 
should ocLupy ijicir buildmgs on the outbreak or 
war and throAv them into the street 'f Ann how 
in JicaA'en'Q name could one di’ill and .eduin foiu 
miih'on.s of men in the eoi’i'idors of our rcdeial 
courts or post offices or customs houses If lor no 
other A'easDii, the Avhcle MacArthur plan_ ought to 
be thrown out because of tliis very stutudity. 

1^1*— 

‘'The Striated Msiscle Fetish” 

Mr. Mencken is nothing if he is not 
vigorous. In t’ne latest number of liis 
paper, TJ/e dotci lean 2fercunj, be turnp his 
irony on the cult of athletics, a good cult 
in its sphere and way, but _ihe obsurd 
modern superstition about which has done 
uA-uch to convince sensible people that it is 
po&'sible to have too inuch of a good thing; 

Tlie popular belief in athletics is grounded upon 
the theory that viotent exercise maJtes for bodily 
health, aud that bodily health, is. neoessary to 
mental vigour. Both halves of this theory arc 
higlilv dubious. There is, in fact, no reason what- 
evar for b^lioviBsr that suc-li a game as, foot- 
hall. impi'O-res the hcaJlh of those Avho play it. On 
the contrary, theie is every reason for Idteving 
that it is delstonous. The foot.bali plas’er i.s.nol 
only exposed constant, ly to a risk .of grave ieiutv 
often of an irremediable kind ,• he is also damaged 
in his normal pliysiologioal processes by nie exces- 
sive sti-ains of the game, nnd the expo, sure that 
goes -with playing it. If it Avere actualH-' good for 
haif-gj-owu boys to AvallovAr for several hours a day 
in aluaddy field, .with tlieir heads bare and the 
I'leoli autumnal skies overhead, Wien it Avould also 
bo good for them to be .sprnj^ed Avith a firehose 
before going to bed. And if it were good for their 
non-plaving schoolmates to sit Avalching them on 
cold and wmdy bleachers then it Avonid also be 
good for those schoo) mates to hear their professors 
in the same pla^e. 

The truth is that .athletes, as a c\as,s, are not 
above the normal m health, but below it. Despite 
ail (he attention, that they gst from dielitians, 
rabbers and the medical facu’ty, they are for ev’er 
beset by Jiialai.se.®, and it is .vmost unheard or for 
one of them to pass through on ordinary season 
without a spell of illness. When, a college goes in 
for any given sport in the grand manner it always 
has to prapaie five or sue times as many players 
as tlic imles demand, for mObt of its slais are 
bound 10 be disabled at some time or other. Not a 
fcAA', alter n game or tvo, drop out altogether, and 
are heard ot no more. Some are crippled on Hie 
field, but nioro succumb to the mere Avear and tear. 
In other words, the exercise they get does not 
reallv im-orove their vig-our ; it only develops aud 
reveals their lack ol vigour. The turvivors arc not 
better animals than thev A,vere they are simpiv 
bette” an-'raala than tl c general n mo brat p ace. 

Nor IB there any pond rable body of fact boh nd 
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tliG r'onimoa iiotinn, wo oOea voicotl ly f'oH.'ae 
piosident^, that plij’siua! lif’a'Oi is ^pfiofspi'y^to 
imentai achievement. ]a ihelf, to lie pnre,_ liealla 
IS A tjnocl tbinfx, ins( as ■\vealtli_ is a OTnd rhini!:, hut 
neitUci has anything to do wiih tlio operations oE 
the mind. Some of tlic nollest, thinlviii« that 
liiitorv fan show was done iiy invatids In fad., 
fcrlam hind of tlimhiDK seoiu to lie_ better done liy 
invalids than l)v lioalthv men. and Niotwohe was not 
■''ai wrong' when he avgnecl tliat Ihc world owes a 
lot to the tuberf’e haoillns^ and tlie_ spiroiiha'li 
piilida. ]\Iy iieliet i.s that Nietzsche hiniseif. it he 
had been a vipoveus anmial would have wasiwl 
lu“ nights in some Leipzig beer-ccilai and so left. 
Ins _ inasTernifcc? iinvnlien AU the pull of Ins 
envitonraent was m that directiiin. The pressure 
pipoQ liiin t'j ue respccAahle and. normal, as fpeh 
tilings wej'o nr.rlerstood in ins place and d_av, was 
voiy heavy. Liit, illness drove luin to the hmh 
Alps, and llmre he liatehed the ideas winch, if the 
maiority ot Anipriian historians are to be helioved, 
caused 'the Voild hVar. and so among olh“r lovely 
flpng.s, predneed Dr Jlonvor ami the Ainorierni 
J egion. Ah, for more germs out ot the siune 
nilUire, and anotlier Nicii'scho ' 


Youth- Politics 

Mr, AYvndlmm Lewis is coptributinc: 
to the Time anti Txlr a very stimulntinff 
scries id article^ on yoidb-iiolitics Tlio 
hllowing extracts arc taken from the second 
ot the Rciioa . 

Are not ‘Tolilies” and “yontb” nmlnaliy 
iwdnsivo terms b It inav never Iiavc oernrrod 
ti some roadw’.s that there were any vahitcK 
St eciRcally related to yuiraa' poreons. Indeed, 
doi p not “tender years’' produde the idea, of 
liolitifS Tct the rcfieetiTe, in earryimr to , their 
noses a houpiiet oi Paima Violets, mnv, in .snifEing, 
sometimes reflect lliat the Ccsmetic King JLonsieur 
Ooty, extiaclR irom tins doiK-iou.s and modest 
plant certain delectable properties, winch yeai'ly 
he converts into a good many thousands of 
pounds. 

There is a class of ohicetR, which however 
ouppiienfal, we are MCcu.stoined to regard as 
stiiotiy uscleps. Yet many purely ornamenhil things 
aro highly Misceiilildo of exploitation. There is 
unlhuiff that the Dig Tlusmess rnind docs not sec 
m tei'it.y of jiound s. d. And U has gazed upon 
houth'-aiid it Imp loond it not “lair” hut 

extremely pio/iinhlfl Put oven a. beggar-woman 
turns liei howling oilspring into gold, na shame 
and pity. And shali Big Business he outdone ? 
It IS net likely- 

Now in the techniquo of AButk-Politics pure 
and siniplo “Youth'’ is no( a thing of (losh and 
blood, but is sornetliing like water or wind , it is 
(onsidered sinipiy as an abstraction, a natural 
foice, The “harnessing’' ot water-power provides 
a large city widi elediic light. That is very 
useful. On the otlior hand, it converts a inountain 
lake— of gieat romantic beauty—into a dull roservoir 
of water. AVell, it is open to anyone to dislike 
these gifted political engineers— these Youth- 
lo ’h ans I am ntroducing to you in the eamo 
w^y that Raatin hated the engtneerb who spoilt 


his natural secnGr.y for him, for the fanatu''! 
watnr-colourist. . 

Certainly the tcr!hiuti,ao_ of h outli-l olitics does 
destroy rom.rnc-o. fn. fact, it nnuitm time ac.inailv 
bJoi out Youlii altageliuir, as we have formcili 
understood Youth in Fmropc. and put. something 
tar .sti’‘''uer and less dre.aiiiy-eyed in its phue 
All J can say is that I have only to think- or Sii 
•hiUK’S [jrirrie, .xnd 1o rccal t.ho worsp“th<i.u-swoct- 
nieat of tlio IVtcr Pan adult nnrsoi'y, .xnd I at 
once would give my vote for the lilottma out, of a 
fom-.ept that hatl reached such extrenuties of vuiffn 
.‘^ontiment. Put J am 'ncrc not so mucli consideung 
the desirability or the reverse of these eliangp'', 
as simply c.vplainiiig how^ I’cter-1 annish 

sweetmis.s is siiueezod out ot Youth and used an a 
highly aromatic political intoxicant, or its iiapulsivr 
and pristine vitality h.s.rnessed for the s.ike ot 
Its latent power. , „ , 

Economics have always pko.v^ed a far larger part 
in iiolities than any lecognized historian has 
allowed. King Charles’s head tell as a result ot 
the tiat of the London merchant princes lot 
nistanee, not at all in tho lou.imtu: amt vovolnnon- 
ary way that the Instorinn would hayo you believe. 
But it that was tiue of events in the rust, it is 
doubly true of what is occurring to-day. Ihe 
Soviet (as tlie Five-Year Plan should at omo 
.sugRixsl.) is .i business uiMi s or econoiiiNt s 
iv)>nhlic , hut wherever you look, /loldieit spell 
more and more (’rv^tojitn'f’, and nothing else-' e.xioiit 
such politics as pure ecimomics involve, and so 
ui'icli of Inimaii impulse as llioy allow. 

In tin' Yoiitli Pevohilion. ivcruit-i are enrolled 
aliun.st entin-lv by irmans cif llattorv , as d. was 
in (ho KcX'Var. .so it is in the iigo-vv'ar. in the 
militant days of Feiiiinisin vvoiiinn wore hru aligned 
to iho efrect that th(‘y were ‘as good yis men 
Most women living, liko most men, .slupid, stupid 
things hnd to he said to thoiu , ,aud ot com -jO 
most “youths"'— like most iniddlo-agecl persons oi 

-. Eitupid, stupid thiugK have to 

. [ voutliK that IS inevitable. 


The Spanish Revolution 
Thr Lhiinij Age, in course of im editorial, 
discrissps the scope and tho future of tho 
Spanish revolution . 

The Sp.T.nish Povolntiiou has been called the 
most imporlanl event m Eurofio since tlio Wai 
heoausc it repiesonts a now and sudden develop- 
ment of Ah'!’ world revolution thnmg'h winch all ol 
us arc living and of whiAi t.ho War itself was but 
a part. This world revolution — comiiauihlc m 
scope and siguilicancc fo the llefoniuitioa oi to 
the Industrial H, evolution— re'icmbler, alt great 
hiEtoTKi change, s in that, it has overthrown certain 
institutions as no longer adequate to the needs 
oi the day. 

Spain, having been spared tho war, grow 
steadily for thirty years into a medern state which 
finally [dispensed with an antiquated from of 
government. In Russia. Genuanv, and Austna. 
the privations of war hastened tho aaine ehange 
that has just been wrought in Spain by six years 
of stop d dmtatorBhip It would be tempting 
ndeed to Bpeculate on where the next breakdown 
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^iil occlr and wiiat jnstitntion. in what (iountry 
'wiii be the next to give way, but we shah stand 
on surer ground if we confine ourselves to the 
present and to Spam. 

The activity of various groups of workers in 
behalf of the Eepublic attests to tlie er-onoiruc 
background of the Spanish revolt The Sooalisf 
Party and tlie (general Union of Workers were, 
m fact, chiefly responsible for AUonso’s flisht, 
because they threataned to cal! a general strike 
unless he left the country- The variety and 
nature of Ihe demands in their progrannae show 
how many changes were necessary. 

What stands iu tho way of eoeial revolution 
in Spain— as distinguished trora. the political 
revolution that has alreadv occurred— is the OatUan 
qiiestjoii Salvador de iladariaga’s ex.^3^Jent hook 
entiti^‘d Bpnvi. recently published in the United 
Stales by Smbaer's not only anticipates much 
that has happened in recent ’weeks but also gives 
an excellent analysis of the Kpauish cliaract^r. In 
spite of tha I’evolutionarr fervoui' in both Madrid 
and Barcelona, the inhabitants of th.i two cities 
are so diii'ercnt that they vvuLl not iiad it easy to 
work together. The Castiliaa lo.specte authoiity 
and has the making of a good Soeulist, but, the 
Catalan is a bam anarchist and, though his hrsr 
acLiuaiatanoe with Communism mav have caused 
soma explosions, he is not likely to submit to the 
strict discipline that Communism demands Nor 
js ihe psychological contrast beivreen Madrid and 
Baivieiona the only foice working against social 
ruvolntioji in Spam. The Koman Catholic- Church, 
althmign quite reconciled to a Republic, would 
surely assert its great inlluence if the politic <1 
revolution should, threaten to become social. 

Spain's foieiga policy is not expected to undergo 
any iminediate change as a result of the r'evolutinu. 
The new government has too many domeshc 
problems on its hands to assert itself effectively 
inBiirnpe and alter the present balance of power. 
The French, however, fear that the Republicans, 
many of whom opposed the Sifiiaa war against 
Abd-cl-Krlm, will not apply a strong hand to 
Moiocco and tliat European prest'ge in North Africa 
vviU suffer accordingly. Ta the League of Nations, 
too, the French believe that the Spanish Republicans 
will bo leas obliging than the Monarchists. A con- 
tributor to the Jni’-amwrmi lament? the departure 
of Senor Quinones de Leon fro m_ the Embassy in 
Paris because of the valuable services he rendered 
Fiances, notauiy by intervening at Geneva over 
rha Upper Silesian question Also m the New 
Woild the Republic is likehr to pursue in the 
long run. a more liberal policy than the monarchy 
Needless to say, there is no thought ot political 
ambition, and even commercially die New 
Government will be tar less aggressive than the 
British Laborites or the Prince of Wales. But tlie 
existence of a Republic m Spain will inevitably 
turn tlie eyes of South Americans towards Europe 
and cultural bonds are likely to be stiengthen^. 
That is to say, more lecturers from Spain and 
more Spanisli ideas will circulate through Latin 
Amei’ica, to the almost inevitable detriment of 
Chevrolet and i'rigidaire sales. 


Rathenau's Letters to a Lady 
Tho Xeue FVeie F esse o£ Vienna has 
pnbliehed some letters from the famous 


German stntesmaii, Walter Rithenau, to a 
lady who laved him dLesa letters, as Tiie 
Living Age, which traualates them, observe^, 
show the greatness of Ratimnau ;md reveal 
his qnaiities in all their admir.rble purity 
and spiritual clearness. Here is one of 
these Ifctteis ; 

Dear Ei-auiein Lore, — 

Your Itilters, csponiallv the dUpmnrtc one to 
yom- brother, have hlied me wifJi care and sorrow 
What shall I, wlwt can I do for you 7 You want 
me near vou, want my support and a part ot 
myself, and how yladlv would 1 give d to you 
Hut I no longer belong to inyselh I have given 
myself aiyay- Noliiing remains to nie. bavdly an 
hour for rest and hardly any sleep, I am bat a 
stranger wiio has coins to becjueatli himseii, and 
as soon as 1 have given myself out cDuipietcly 1 
shall live no longer. In piivate lile I slioald not 
tolerati g-iving up so luuc-li ol my time, t sliouid 
not beai’ the weight of hatred and hostilily tint 
lies on my shouldero; but I dr put up with .dl 
this iiecauso I have uo will ot my own, no 
homestead, no private life, Imt am like a man in 
nn armed turret who has his orders and works a 
inac-lune gun. 

You want fo live for uiii sake- I feel dus 
with gratitude Nobody has over yet wanted to 
live for me alone. You are the hist Everyone 
has wanted rue to live for them, and that was 
natural because, as tar as my strength allows, 
I do Jive for them alj, flionsh of course la a 
diileient sense from what people want. For what 
they -want is nut me inyeelt _but thiays that are 
attached to me, yet apart— stimulaiion, suppo^’t 
ideas nogolintiona Tiiej’ do not want ms mirself 
bat refuse me Yon could not live lor me :a the 
usual sense. A motor like myscLi needs but litcle 
oil, which may be supplied by auy hand a,t all 
It goes on running as long as the tuel tlmt drive-, 
it holds out. It you want to exist for my sake, 
yen can do it only by axistmg for your own sake, 
not m tho usual sense, but in the sense of existing 
for the sake ot the powers that are niven yon 
Do you believe that I have in mind books that 
you must write and that will be printad? iLrhaps 
you are Jiving for me in that you are iieiping 
Klaus, or whoever needs your help. I should like 
to ask you to be wHh me one of these di-eary 
autumn evenings, but I should be so unsiiealmbl; 
distressed by tlie thouaht ol your cold rido home, 
and I eannof accomtnodafce you for the mnht 
I?erliaps .you will coino early Bundny afternoon 
if 1 promise not to keep you beyond the first hour 
of evening''-' I am no longer so concerned about 
Klaus. "When you como, leli me Jus addresis so 
that I cun send him niv last piece of writing 
Good night. Fear not and don't be sad. 

The Outlook for New Turkey 

Of laie, Italy has been taking a good 
deal of inlerest in the Eastern Mediterranean 
One of the features of this interest is the 
space given to Turkish questions in the 
Itahan Press In I Oliremare a monthly 
review of Some appears an article on 
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Turkey of to-day and to-iuorrow by Dieffo 
Cautalupo, an Italian eeouonitst and political 
scientist. A translation of this article 
IS given by The Ii//,ci naiional /bV/f'sO from 
Mhich the following extract is taken : 

The w'oi’ld crisis" has hirtlier acirravatod tlic 
alieady formidable Oriental la-isis. Lii lhn r-asc ol 
Turkey, it began with the birlh ol ihn now state 
and lias since then progressively iniToasoii until 
it has reached the alarming proportions ol today. 
Born with an empty troasuiy and faced with thn 
nceessity of providiiin internal and extei’nnl securily 
Kcinal was corapelled to resort to oxtreinc liuLincial 
measures, luirlhci'inore, it was necessary io 
replace the Tb uullion. Turkish ponuds fortnerly 
obtained each year from the agri iiiltuval “tithe,” 
a buidensonie and unjust tax which very propcily 
has been abolished in order tn belli the peasant, 
who is the foundation of the republic Tlic last 
two years have brought e.xtrerae economic misery; 
the poverty of the great mass of iioasants is tevnfv- 
mg and the li nances ol the state arc not in the 
anparenlly llonrialimw condition of two years anu, 
While nothing more can be Siiunn/nd out of tlio 
people, who Jack even tlieir drily Inead, dis- 
ImiHuiaents tor the army and public works slill 
incroaso. 

Theso nro the real diffii'ultiu ■ •’ ' 

and luotaliv, tochnicallv and i, 
have fur the past and will foi sumo time m Ihc 
itduvci hamiior Turkey. All idans for reforms, 
lehabditatifin, and reconstruction absolulclv roduiiv 
tlio pattieipation of foreign capital, and c~apit;il 
does not Jlmv to regions where il. firirs dilficultios, 
intrigues, uhicanedos : wlioro proinisoa are iniuln 
but not kept, wiiore tlie o.aurts— to which final 
lououfsp must he had-are partial and corruptible; 
and where a permanent mist makes breathing 
dilTioult. In the relations between Tuikey and 
the West, the clarification of mutual rights and 
duties can only be obtained if both sides will free 
themselves from tho pre-war inentaiity. 

Turkey, or rather its responsible representatives, 
must lay asifie the sensitiveness of an oppressed 
people and the fear of perseuiition, an unfortunate 
tiait inherited from the old Ottoman regime which 
saw an enemy in every stranger, loo strong to be 
fought in the open but to be damaged by all 
possible subveriive means. The proofs of this 
anti-aooial and anadiromstic attitude arc many and 
of daily oenunvnee. It is _ useless _ to hopo for 
intimate eoUaboratinn a,nd sincere friendship until, 
at least wlicro educued and highly jilaccd porsons 
are ooncicvned, Turkey can enter into relations 
with western society without mauile.sting re- 
difulous suspicions. Turkey mu, si bo aware not 
only of its rights, but also of its obligations, 

Everybody knows that Franco enjovs wide 
bympathies in Turkish intellectual and aristooratic 
mrelcs; England is admired and feared for her 
financial and naval power; Geimany dominates 
the military and commeroial classes; and Russia 
hold many tramps in her hands, being a neighbour 
and ostentatiously of anti-western orientation. 
Finally.^ the Turldsli government in the execution 
of public works has inclined to favoai the Germans, 
Belgians and Swedes- Bat some day Tu’'ksy w'fi 
see that nev tab y tho help of Enropo on a largo 
wale B needed, and Italy should be ready for that 
Mlto it arrvee. 


However that inny be, Turkey finds hnrseU 
tod.'iy at one of tlie munienlous crossroads in hoi 
hislory where sagacity, absence ol lilusions and 
clear vision are_retiuii'od. 

An old orientUil pi'iivcrb says “A Turkmli 
admiiiistiatur needs an Armi'nian for accountant 
and a GreGk for couLisellor.” The Turlcey ol todm 
is a geographic, rl, cllirucal, political, and OL'onoimc 
unit, destined to become m the fiiinre one of tho 
most important factuis in Hie JTear Eisf, and it 
wdil be the noble mission of Kascist Ital.i’' to assmf 
in tim^ devolopmeut and prosperity of tho new 
republic,. 


The New Labour Encyclica! 

Last month wo published a aliorfc eriticisu 
of the new Ijabour Encyclical of the Pope 
A more extended nntico of the scope and 
purport of this cncyiical appmrs in Amn'iict, 
the leading Oiitholio weekly of the United 
States. From it a very clear idea may be 
formed of the Catholic position with rcgaid 
to .some of the most controversial social ques 
tioiis of tho day. 

Tho controversy wliicih has r,igt'd"-iiot witliout 
some hoal--ia Kiiropenn (JatholK; c.irelos, _as to 
Pope Leo’s doc.triiio of ownership, or the right of 
property, is cn'oetiyolv dealt witli,_ notlj extremes 
arc to be avoided: midim Pinphasi.s ol the privitc 
and individual asiioet of ownership (again.st whu h 
emphasis most of the activo (‘omiihunts weie 
raised), and undue cmiihasis of its socinl and 
public aspods. Pope Pms lay.s down onco and tm 
all tho solid distiuctlon, that the right of propeity 
is a matter of justmo, but Its proper is maifin 
of other virtues. 

.‘'We reassert tho fuadamental principlo, Uid 
down by Ijeo XIII, that the right of propertj'- must 
be distinguished from its use. It belongs to wlut 
IS called commutative justice, taithfully to respect 
the posses.sions ol others — Tho putting of one’s 
own possessions to proper use, however, docs not 
fall under this form of justice, but under cerlam 
other virtues, and thercfoi'o. it is “a duty not ontoiced 
by coiuts of justice.” HunoG, it is untrue to 
contend that the light of owncrsiiip and its piopei 
use arc bounded by ihe saiuci limibs ; and it u 
ovon loss tmo that the very inisUKo or ovun Urn 
nori-uso ol owaorshiji desi,roys or iorioits tho right 
itselt. 

Tho State, therefore cannot take aw, ay mans 
natural right whether hy “crashing taxo.s,,’ or 
otlierwiso. But the State /gi.v the right to '‘contioi 
its use.” as Pope IjSO had declared, m accordanre 
with the coiniuon good. “When the civil autlioiity 
adjusts ownorsiiip to meet the needs of the publn 
good, it acts not as any enemy, but as the fnend 
of private owners-” The grave obligations ol 
“charity, beneficence, and liberality” rest upon the 
wealtlry in disposing of their superfluous income 

_There has been i “steads^ drift,” in the I’opc’s 
opinion, towards the accumulation of undue wealth on 
the partof capital, with the eonseauenf impoverishment 
of the worki Xevertnelesa t s a false 

moral principle error more subtle t lan that of 
the Socialiite— to hold that all prodneta and 
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Tiicpfits exr'j^ptin^ tlic^e reiiuirod fo leplat'p iDTPsted 
Crinittil, helons bj’ every j'ght to tke workinasuan.'' 
riie only way to stop thi^^ deva^jtatinfc, worldwide 
process ot tl’"=‘ i»ipoverLslinit'>at of tlic proletariat is 
to stop acLumnlatiast profits and to supply "an 
ample sufUcieDcv' to the vvorkintttmia , so that “hy 
thiilt Pif^y may increase their possessions and— 
hear tlie tamily burden witl^ gieatei ease and 
sOl iritv, b^init treed ttom iliat lund-to-mouth 
n-OL-uvity which is the lot of the piolctarian ’ 
Lnles' serious attempts are nidde, with all eneijry 
an I without delay,’’ to put tlieso recoininenrla- 
ticns inU) firarlice "let nuhoily persuade hmisclr 
Ihat the jie.ii e and liaivpiilhtv ct hiiinan society 
can cjl’ertively he delcndecl auamst llip forces ut 
levoiution.’’ 

‘'Ill h a pro^uamm’', however, ^annot ho reali7.ed 
Without proper Wdue.s This di'^eip^iun of wattes 
IS one lit the most detailed, and f.ir the aeneral 
PI ‘he lue o’ die most mteresfing features of the 
Sucvt,-tjiai 

The f\.po’s docti'ine^^ as to the ivfoim of the 
soTi .1 outer itikes a luidule roui c h^twoen mui- 
Mdualisiii and Slate alisorplion . tlic couisc which 
Amerii'K. pHitiiuIaily in reference to domestic 
atlairs has strenuously defended tor yeo,rR. 

It IS an injustice, a ttrave evil, and dislurhance 
of rigl t 01 del for a iaiaer and hiaiier oriraniLation 
fo arrogate to itj=elt functions winch can be 
perlonned efS lentiv bv smaller and iotver bodies 
This IS a fundamental prmuple of social philosopy, 
unshaken and pmchangeuble, and it rctai.ts its full 
tiutli today, fit its very nature the tine aim of all 
sot lal activity Lshonld be to help mdiviuual inemners 
of the social body, but never to destroy or absorb 
them 

S cietv, thcrefoi'C, should be "oraanie'’ m the 
true sen e of die word, in that a ‘graded hierar- 
chical ordei- eyi.sts between the various subsidiary 
maanizationb. The Pope is even more specibc . 
the ami ol sofiul jegislation must therefore be 
file establishment of vocational groups.” Men 
shc'uld not bo bound tegether ‘■accwciiug to the 
po itiou they occupy on the labour mailiet. but 
accoiding to the diverse fnmtions they exercise m 
society,” Such groujis are necessary to the ‘natuial 
and .spontaneous development'’ of society 

He sees these voralionai groupings, while fat 
reacinnu, yet as vohmtarv, orjuivute in Iheu origin. 
In tips Ills concept difS’ers troin the compulsory 
governmental or svndicaL s.vwtein of the Fascist 
btate. He appraises however, both the s' length 
and the weakn &b of the latter system. 

The abuse ot capital not the .s.vstem as such, 
has Lnouglit about jiresent evils. This abuse lias 
taken the fioin ot the capitalistic-economic regime, 
that has lu'ought unhmiled power not only io tlie 
owners, but even tlio tru^tee.s ot invested funds ” ; 
and ' irresistible power" when exercised hy men 
‘gra.opuig as it were, at the very soul of nroduenou, 
so that no one dare breathe against their wuil.” 
This eoncentiation of power, the diaraeterifetie of 
the modern eeonoiuio order, is a natural result of 
limitless tree competition,” and has led to a thiee- 
fold struggle for domiuation. Here, in. a profound 
paragraph, the Pope puts his fmger on the heart 
of the intei national situation ; 

First, theie is the stiugeie tor dictatorship m 
the economic sphere itseli ; then the fierce battle to 
acQu retnronf eBaaso hat te resourcos 
and an ho it> may be abuBtd m th econumic 


struggles : finally the clash between States Iheni- 

selveri This latter arises irotn two causes : because 
tlm nations appiv their power and political 
inhiience. ipgarclless or cu'ciiiu stances, to primote 
the eeoromic advantages or thoir citizens , and 
because i/rc rrjiu ecoui mic forces and econoinii., 
douiuiation are used to decide political controversies 
between peoples. 


A Liberal's Gonfession of Faith 

In bis address delivered on the occasion 
of a dinner held la Ins honour by the 
Academy ot Political Science ot the TTnited 
States. reproduced in Fohttr-al Sdfurp 
Mr, Lippmann, the weil-kaawn 
journalist, gave an account of what he 
considered to be the fundamental philosophical 
poattion of hberalmm aad why it was nccesscpy 
to the ivorld After rcferriBg to the fact 
that we cannot he certain ot anything m 
our national life, be said : 

What then can we adhere to. since in om 
world we caonot te sure we have attained die 
ftiUh W© can adhere. I believe, to the wots 
in which men have found the truth and to the 
spirit m which they have so iig'it it. AVe do not 
know the amswers to all onr problems. Who do 
not even know what all oin problems are. We 
have only to look Packward into history to see 
how often men havo boeu preoccupied with i.ssues 
that (lid not matter while tlie.v oveilooked th( se 
which changed the course ot luotory la theie 
any I'ea^on to supiiose that we see our world lu 
any truer prespective I should suppose not, 

AA'e must assume that tlie future will surprise 
us AVe must acknowledge that we do not know 
liow our destiny will untold We nmst believe 
that, lu the kind ot world wo live in, where 
invention and di'^covery engender such lapid 
change, it IS iinpnsiPie tor us to say there is 
our goal and this is the straiglit road to it 
We aie enm polled to sas" that the goal is hidden, 
that we can see only a little of the road, and 
that the road we see is not very clearly marked 
AVe are explorers in a strange world, and what 
and what we must depend upon is not a map 
of the country— ioi there is no imp— 'but upon 
those fpialities of mind and heart and those 
di.stillations of experience which men have 
learned to depend upon when they taced the 
unknown- 

This, perhaps, is the testament ot liberalism 
For underlyiDg all the specihe proiects which 
men espouse who think of themselves as liberals 
there IS always, it seems to me, a deeper concern. 
It as fixed upon the importance ot remaining 
free in mmd and m action befoie changing 
circuinstauce5. That is why liberalism has aiwais 
been ass'^oiated with a passionate interest m 
freedom ot thought and freedom ot speech with 
scientific research, with experiment, with the 
1 berty of teaching, with the ideal of an 
independent and unbiased pre.s-s, with tlie r gkt 
of men to d ffer n theix or n one and to be 
difteiunt m Jieir condu L Tliat is why I is 
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a'j'^ocuitefl willi rosiataui.'a ia tyrfi,iinv A'lni 
(.ntirisini ot dfjttnia and nrdkoi'itv. ^■'lOi h.ihr'd 
ot mtolorani‘0 and fanaticisu', ^\nt!| idsli'iisl ol 
suppression and ropiession. aud ;dl s^''.riin nt 
(onO'ah/ed, ngid and almn ciOTtmu nl himi s 
aliairs. 

Tins, many critics n] iihoralisin stpy loans 
to indecision and inaeti'iu, Mr. ijipiimann 
admits that Pint he (junnie.s iiirther 

Tiie fuiestion, however, iS not wliorlmi' il is 
easier oi more e\’diiin;' or pnoro iiiimodialols' 
elteotive in results to he iliilieral. Imt whcdiei 
the world we live m can lie hvmnilit under 
civilized, control without tlie dtts ol the liheinl 
spirit I think it cannot be In a stahlo, settled, 
and nnc’hang'nfr sotietv. (ustoiu and osInMished 
truth may yndlce, But in an iiDHlahlo and 
ciiansinK society like oiirs. tlie unoeasmy discoveiy 
ot truth is a necessity For the only sure 
foundation ot action is trulh that experieni'o 
Mill_ verify, and the yreaf oonc-orn ot the liberal 
spirit with human freedom rests at la.st upon 
the conviction that .at almost any cost men must 
tieeji open the channels of undereiandina and 
prcsoive uuclcmded, lucid and ,sci'C'ne (heir 
icQCptiveness of tnuh, This concern \nth Itiiman 
heedora i.s nof only a 111,11.1*^1' ol vcsislinn 

encroachment, upon mvil !ilicrtli''S It i.s inaltei 

ol persona! liomuir. of ncehitin a.lvavs lu a spirit 
seaivhma sell'-eyami nation to I'onlnmt the tads 
vitli a mind and wil.li a heart lhat have no 

Inddon onfa.nulenn'nts. Tlien* are tlm eiitamilenienl 
oi lu.iterial lIiinKSS wliic.li pnsli us to lutiunali/e 
our .self-mteiLvt ui ylonous alisfrai lions There 
lie also t.lie Hiilaiifrli'inents oi oiu' convictions, 
the deposits ot pndc, Impe, vanity and slubhornm'.'.s, 
whieli men otten nuard a,s leahuislv as their 

pioperty The liberal spirit ib the etfoit, not ot 
,mv cult, or sect, or paity, hni rit j.nv man or 
Moman, to remain clear and free of ins irralionaf, 
his uncxemimeJ, his unaeknowledsed iirepide;- 
mcnia, so timt he mav the more elTectivcdy niake 
his little eoutriiuitioa “lo tlie spare.h ,ind 
expectation ot c'reatest and exadest thinns’' 


TSie Cliarka and its Utility 

]\lr. Theodore Maynard puts forward the 
followiTiij, iustitioation uf the c'narka in Tlie 
("nlliohi Wnrld. .1 Catholic nunithly ol tins 
United States ; 

1 am incimed to think lhat tlie ikiH, of Ins 
progiamme lint lias licen mo.st elective is that i),art 
which has most often been leeiod aP-his revival 
ot the liand-spinninn wheel Ilvon ihilundranath 
Tairoro when asked to lend the .support ot Ins 


linworliil ex.innde lo the luovciuent in siiiimm^ 
tor halt an hour a day is on ^re, ord .as li.ruim 
retorted vvitli unliecopimi; Icvil;!, "F imlt .in huir 
whv not emht hours ^ 

MV iiiiiil'l liava> evpcifcd the meat p.iet to 
[len'eive that ovoii lialf an luiur s stiinuui-, donK 
evoiv (h..\ 111 coniunctioij with milluiri', ot Inf 

ohsuire iellow-rmmtiymcri, v-euld helpmcath m 
elicclirm fuo IliuiU'.— the t.wo dimes l.y tlio \\ u 
(imt Tiurure lLiiuse!l_ has heeii most inleicsted m 
the ei'oimmie ('iiiaiic.iiutt'ioii oi India tind her spinluj] 
eiiMUciii.ition. 

r hasloii to explain lhat I do not lielievi*, of 
oonrso, that all that is needed ter sftiritii<t,[ em m 
eiliatiiiu IS a spinmni; wiieel But 1 take me 
ehayJ.n to he a syinliol. as well .is a very prii-'lir il 
insrrameni, and t.hm’efore let li sl.ind foi' the whole 
revolt iinamst mdustrialism Hr [inhtmtc amun'.f 
the domination ol Tjanc,i?hirc, whose iimchmuB 
tnive destroyed the srreaiest ol the Iiniaa 
village industries, (landiii is timiin ninth more 
than lialiting loi India he is at the same time 
iighting the thini; winch degrades the .spuit 
ot man wlicrever this prime modem ciil 
triiimplis— the materialistic concept ot indnstu 
Tt IS not a (luestion here ol a cnmlhct between 
llio civilrch lon.s ol Fnsl ,iiul We.st. but ol n cimllut 
liclween rioil and Mammon 

,'\iid till* spinning' wheel is also the most pr/ictii h 
mean.s Im supah'meiilirm the pililiillv slend j 
means ot the n/nl. The vast mass of the pcopK 
ol India live always on Ike verge oi starvatinn 
,1.11(1 the tailure ot llh' iiioirsimns inevilii.blv lirir»,s 
famine Though ti^. c/eo/.r; vtll never ttiiKiii l 
food, when food is not lo liu li.id. h will at ii si 
Iivovide the laeiDis ()f piiryh.ismc’ inod e\( ept ti 
times ol Ike eumiilete l.iilnre ot Ihc i-ioiis. No 
■ •apiUiI IS needed to set one in (pieriilum , and m\ 
one (an be readily tanuht liow 1u haiidh'' the win el 
which IS besides so little l.iltoriouw lhat the iigi d 
and small children can take (heir part, in eorifri- 
hntmg to the Uraily fund Moioover, tlie work is 
ahv.iys done a(_ home, and i.s noii-comjietilivc. smte 
all are aFiproximatcly e.piahred m its ii.se Hh* iild 
its re-establi&huienr prove sucL'essl'iiI tremendous 
oneonr.igeinent will In* given lo othei' peasint 
industries winch luivi' either perished, or aieia 
daimer of iierisiiing, owing to tlic Hooding of India 
by linimmagem trash o! various kinds 

It Gandhi can ro-osl ihlisli the spimiing'Whcel - 
and he has vm-y largely doiii; so alreiuly— he i in 
make the people ol Indi.i ecmioiuii 'illv indejiemlmt 
since their actual needs arc fe.w That, would giw 
the whole eoimt.ry eoiituLnine, and increase tin 
national dignity ; ;ind it woiild_ pracheally desitoi 
the main rmson I'oi' llm IlntiBli occupation ' the 
need to tind in India a m.irkot for liiitish goods 
e.spi'oiall.y cotton doth 


The Missionaries and Education 

i\Liharm.;, 'iandhi's warnuia asain^t certain 
ispectb of the missionary actuities m ludie 
In', natuially focnssej discussions on these 
tipios The Rr.v \V Paton exaraines the 
lelitions between reiiii.on and education in 
Thf Xritiiiiml CJii't'-iiaii f'onnr}} Jti rif/i 

rt IS 'iL I'paard to tlie use of edneatioii as a 
iiiissionary meiiiorl that i tnesticmni,' has in tact 
nninlv ausen. The Mnudest iorm of restrichun 
iia-' liceu the Conscience Claiise, .iml as that Clause 
has been worJted m certain Indian piovinees 
■whore a pupil may he withdrawn fioiu rcliiuoiis 
iiisti’uction in an aided achool on the rectuest of 
di? parent or giiardtan, or of himselt if a major, 

I can see no moral objection to ir. In Biirma the 
Oonsciencc Clause has been carried a little furtlier, 
and IS notv a condition not merely ot receipt of a 
,uaat-ia-aid hut ui leeonnition This is somewhat 
le^s seit-evidentiv just, tor it laav be held as rigiit 
that an institution otfermg a certain kind ot 
education, and that only, to all it-, pupils, may, it it 
lUiciies educational standards, be recogniwd as a 
School within the establislipd system. The proce&s 
of restiii'tion is cained still lurther m modem 
Turkey, where a religion may be taught to cluldien 
y n already are adherents of that religion, bat not 
to otiieis even it they desire ir. A tourth stage 
lie-i been reached m rlic new regulations 
m Cliina which if i-ariied out in practice will 
ensure that no religion of any kmd shall be taught 
m the lower schools, and only as an elective 
sill lect in the upper schools and colleges, the idea 
miclerlymg the piojiosals undoubtedly lieing that 
lu 10 icligion Is taught in the lower schools u will 
not he 'PleutPcV m the upper. The final stage is 
leached m Soviet Russia, wheic religion ot all 
kinds IS banned from the schools as intellectual 
and social pnibon. 

.Indged by the standards of _ ireedoui which 
exist m stable and fully demociatie states 1 do not 
think that these latter ivjies ot restriction are 
intellertually or inorallv jiifttified. It is nererthe- 
le-^s important to understand the forces which 
gne rise to them. In the ra.'^e of Turkey and still 
moie ot China, one element in the nerv restiictions 
Is undoubtedly the belief, which has its origin m 
influential centres ot learning in tiie TA’est, that 
leliaion is an 'oid-tashioned attair, immical to 
human fieedom, to social progress, and to 
enlightenment imagine that the underljung 
thought 13 not difieient fioni that of the group ot 
imellflctuals in London who during the debates 
on the last Education ^ Bill in the House of Com- 
mons wrote to t]ie Xaiio?i protesting against the 
commoo assumption that some kind ot religious 
education oueht to be maintained in the schools- 
n view of the fact that rf- gion was at tiest a 
hur ess fut ty and certain v should have no 


jdace in education. Along wdth this has gone a 
^nll more poweifiii conviction, nanielv tiiai the 
loicgti school. / f, the school esrabbshed and 
mainminod under toreign auspices, is a deuationali- 
'.mg eleiimnr m the fitate- In any country wheie 
lull national freedom lias not yet been achieved oi 
13 only being achieved, and the protound confidence 
engendered by long stability has not yet been 
reached, suoli a suspicion is natural, and only 
time and persistenf and humble goodwill can 
denioliah it. 


The Decay of Humanism 

“Christianity and the New Age” by Jfr 
Cliristopher Dawson is one of the latest boobs 
m the series “Essays in Order" which TI 
, Tuques TIaritam, the distinguished French 
philosopher and TIr, TYust is bringing out 
in this boob Tlr. Dawson Jemoustrates the 
gradual decline ot humanism since j.ts 
glorious apagee m the age of the Renaissance 
The toilowmg is the suinmary of his conclu- 
sions on this subject, made for 0 *S S. Hevicu 
by Father Yerrier Elwin 

"The Renaissance has its beginning m the 
self-disco very, llie sclf-realisiatioiL and the self- 
exaitatiou of Ulan Hlediaoval man had attempted 
to base lus iite on the supernatural. His ideal or 
knowledge was not the adventurous rmest of the 
human mind exploring its own kingdom ; it was 
an mtuition of the eternal varieties which is itselt 
an emanation troni the iliviue intellect — 
uradiafio ct itariiciijrdio primus lnci\. Tlie rnen ot 
tlie Renaissance, on the otlier hand, turned away 
from the eternal and the absolute to the world 
of nature and Imman experience They rejected 
tlieir dependence on the supernatural, and 
vindicated their independence and supremacy 
in the temporal order. But thereby thes' weie 
gradually led liy an internal process of logic to 
mtioize the princijiies of tlieir own knowledge 
and 10 lose confidence in their own treedom 
The self-affirmation of man gradually _hd to the 
denial of the spiritual foundations ot his ireedom 
and ^ Knowledge " in science, also, the growth oi 
man's control over nature is accompanied by a 
growing sense o: lus dependence on nmteiial 
forces. ".So v\e have the paradox that at the 

beginning of the Renaissance, when the conquest 
ot nature and the creation of modern .science are 
still unrealized, man appeals in godlike treedom. 
with a. sense of unhouaded powei’ and greatness 
while at the end of the nineteenth century, when 
nature Im been conquered and thei’S seem no 
inits to he powers of 8C n e man s once more 
onsc ons of hiB misery and weaknese an the slava 
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at inak'nal circuinstaaee and physuMi appotite 

^^^’dnstead of tiic liO'mic ’I'yall.iii'in of humanity 
wlikli oiuiunfei'ist'i . of ‘•Im ii iliu'ihs.’ii of 

tho RofiaiH'Jiiaoe, W“ so ' tin' Inirn'lnition i>( 
kunaiiitV 2 tl the anh-bumin iwliirnlKm of /, )U. 
Mm slt'ippoil of his t^lory and _ froorlotn mi J 

inti, as a naknd hiimaa anntul shivoi'm" in an 
inhii'iian univci-so. - . 

' i ■ I - Its ou'ft niiioi- (,iovoli)})m."'rit 

■■ I'l (ii'nr itsi'lf and to pass 
away into ds onposito hm NioSzsrlif*, \i'hn I'olusptl 
to aartender tho spiritual ehnnonl. in tho ({en,iin- 
ba.nJe tradition, iminiinisin is IranM-ondod in an 
eftoit to attain to tin? siiporhiiinau without ,ih,aOiloii- 
itiy the sfli'-assoition and tho rohelJmn.s fi’pndnii) of 
the inJivicliial will— an attomnl wliich inomtiihly 
ends in RoU-dostriir tion But inorlorn nvilizahnn 
as a wliolc oonld not follow this path. It natnvaliv 
chose to livo as best it could, i.athcr than to 
comniU a spectai-nlrii Riucivlo. And so, m onl.'r to 
adapt ih’olt to the new ronddions, it was Foi'cnd 
to flmnw ovor Ihe Iniininist truditinn. 

‘ llenco the incrcasinii arci'idanio of the 
iiieLdimDuation ot hie that Iun cliara-denzod the 

last diiity voiirs " 

K is Siam i III -iittt. .IS Mr. ttauson tninl.s oid, 
that ahiiost. the only tiviclniil elonnoit in fho 
lliii'n’ld '■d dm now aji'o shoiild Im the work of 
icw's In TihVflicil si'ieiico tin; doumiant iimiio 
ifl Iditislnin- ui psvciiolonv it ih i'Vond, in e, .011011111 s 
and snrioloRV d is illnr-x. The re, urn is, of conrse, 
(lint ‘‘fill' 'lowiish inind .ilnne in !,lio \\’’ou| li.as 
jN (ovn sotiieos of litii wlindi a.ii> indopeiidnnt of 
the ifcllonie and (lie i(enaissn,iii e I null lions.’' 

Tin' prea'ost. dnriuei to liliuoiie is not "dial. 
SCO shfud'i nrtivelv adoiit the IloIslii'Vik euh nl 
itarxiiui (iiateisalisfii, Imt r.tlln'r tli.-it wo should 
yield (iiiisnlvos passivedy tu ii pmetn .il loatofnl- 
mtHta p! en'Uiie aftei' the Ain'iicaii pattoni. 
The ( loiiiitniiiists raav liavo doUii'd meehiou.sin m 
tlieory. Init it is tlie Auioncans who have realized 
it in vl'-ielll e ” 

Tilt! !'o.:l!zsti(iii ot the dn him of Ihe hooiani.st 
tradiijon -'I'd die nrfispt'cj til _ tin' 1 oinplole 
pjci biiiii.' itK.>n of Wi'.'i-'in 1 ivihsatien, invo 
]irn(liu'i-'d a i h.snue 111 tlio nirnlorn iotollfc- 

tiia! "ditinte towanls I’l Iniion, TT" pf.’se'it 
jji'iioi'.iti"ii, ei'on til'' I'l 'll', Is .ii'O !ie"iiiiiiric Pi tefi 
(he SI cd hir .'i (ocovon' 0! the roimnoiN aMifii'h’ 
Ir. IjJe wli'ditlie Kui'opeaji iiniui h.is lost tluiitii; 
til,' Just t\’, 11 u’ntiU'i''.i It is (,nlv lip IfiMuee lliid 
this (erdonei lias iiil-oii die lioui of ,1 e.iniph'le 
ariontiiiiv of (iriit[iil(i\ ' ',11 holii 1, 111 M 1- I'V lii'ie, 
liu- (lid r.-ifi.iiialist, hastihiy Pi the id ',1 <i' ()i.> 
-(ifiri'iij'in d imd Imjoi ('mlciil pei'isjs mjIp 

1,3’ >.i,li‘ wilip the di'Sne III til’d anew st.i''ilii il 
basis ini’ I ivilis.itmn wlmli wisi seive os n )n.U\.n'k 
;iij,iiiiid id'’ stimdiii dizi-d iiiJ.s,s-c;vi|j/atKjn oi Uw 
nevv apr. 


White-Ants 

"Wlnte-ants ma}' be svliite but are not nnts," 
says Mi‘. S. H PiMter, c, nr y, s, Curator 
Bombay Natiftnal History .Society, in the 
Stale JlailH-ayi Ihtgaxine, T7e learn- 
yVlute-ants are not anta- Inti'e^anne" of ’ta 
fJcTJoim n from the e(fg a thAEnioture of 


leas, i(,s mrnilb 71.1, rls, of ils winf’s when it wears 
theiH, whuo.inf (titV'Ts (nnd.iiuijriially Horn tlie nit 
Tfs I'-orroi'l- iianio and one Josr o[j n (o ohji'i tiou jp 
'renniro. 

To thos:i unslcillnl in ilistiim'nisiiirm between 
thciii and the Inisiness is not simple, .dl teri.ntc' 
are .diivc. Vet the termitolouist leeoyni/.ep srnne 
dilhnetir speeies Tiie inniority of those 
UU'ell III Tl(f(ii"a,l eounllios' 

Tej'inilos aie an ancient nvo ivlio,se liisloiy 
lines li.^(-ic to the dnaenmy nnos ot lime .Many 
millintis (it Vonns lieloic man’s apiienrame thej 
luvl alr.ady esuhl min'd I heiiisolve.s in llomishiub 
en(ii|ittiiii(ie.s ad over tiie svorid Throuaii untold 
ayes the m, o has .s'lunsral, has corsorved ils 
|■llal.le((M■ and maintained ils nirho m the yrand 
Ijaiiorain.i ol hie on tins iilanet. 

The Imtnry of the Termite lis a id oid ol the 
(•■“iisele'iS HtrusJiles ol a weak and tjiiiid people 
airriinst a relentioss and dotennincd cimmy 
Termdos in ti ipie.il emtijlrios haro do foes more 
dreadful .more* imnl.icalite ih.in the ants. Hetwoen 
the jermitos there has been Wiured a 

iiiereilusH war wbu'li has i oiuinupd ininbiitcd tor 
mittiona of ve.sre it would alinost seem ihat 
iN. 4 liin'_ Ins iloHfiiii'd flic aid (0 iiei-oino the 
i‘.xlenii»n;!ti>r ot tlu'^u woaki'i' and coii!p.'J!'alivo|y 
dcfeneeie’'S insectis 

It u(T'‘K^llv he II10 imithor of iiivorilinn then 
R advefsilv its araiidiituUiei. T'ho pei'soeulioi' ot 
llies'o woiilv and (iiiiid ei'eatuier, tlieir i ease less 
need laf doioiico ;uM,iii'l a, ^’oraciuus and oror 
ayfii't'ssivo enoiiiv hae yiadiially jirodiiced amon”' 
the toiiuito'. hotter mid imiii* enicient ili'iicos for 
eonnlerinu Iho altrii h.s ol dieir beredit.uv iijus. 


The hdiaii Ordnance Factories 

Tilt' Aiipv III tn nuliment runiip.itteo, now 
sitlipe, K ujiipo- if.s pnitic'ular nttontinn to 
the (hivoriimf'iit oid" incp tantoi ii'.s. 77 /e 
Miisnn- J(//n Nut pid'ilisiie.s ;i very 

tui.f'iy aiticle (in t])em bv Mr P S Cjiipsltm, 
the foi'ijK'f Direotur ul Ordu.nu'u b'.ud'Uies 

Tile inainteaaiu'O ni ;i, si, 1, inline’ .iiiiir is a bcavr 
biiidcii uu i)i(' .■.'.ilc ,(,id the e\fie:.di(i!re involved 
theji'liv is imiidli 1 eLi ij dee u> ;i iiei‘e-.'-:i,i'l evil, 
iiiiur'i'uuip.itiieil diiiiii” iii'ai ” 1 iit;e hy .in.s' I'tiri’es- 
|l■|l1^llll■‘ heiii'lit 111 ll'i' 1 nun iiiiiu Th'' ii''’iinry 
iilpei f 111 Pus n ipi r i,- to siinw k'l'i ill iiidt.i 
f'eiiti t hlilU 111 ’ ph.i'.'il 'D ;lie 1 ( 1 ', IP Mne of 

fill' III ,Mil til,, I die ei’iililr'.' lime ;,'i|l.il)y 

del ice lio'u Pie Onhi.'iine toi les si’i> li.i.s to 
iiiiiiulaiii siutie \eii’ sllll^1anl'l^! 'u'lieiU, .I'-uully 

ii\ei‘liia):cti 

Tile m.uiul.h’tiii'O nf tiioili’i;; ir'inmisen 1 •, luviil'.os 
hvn . .ssv’fil lais — lie|ihties tl.’id iidei V 

T'iio iiii’|iii'r ni’i I'ssiiatcs t’r;i’ use ni limh eUss 
mn, tenuis iimL ‘he biuet' '^u'' at. aecui.u.v m miviu- 
t.u‘iui-p '0 unsiive lint comiioiieul p.uls siuil 
as^nuhfe eoiioeUv ivithout 'liivmu t,i ho liKed or 
acluisteil III Hiiy \v.\v. fii ni’drir to ensure tlic.se 
twu e.ssentials .n, very riq-id ^I'stppi ot inspection 
IS nec’os.ssry. ijet h be ynpuosed, tor instaiice, 
Uiai i;erta,m 71U1 H ol the hreoi li mocliamstn ot an 
IS'pounuor field aun, on. active service, requirt 

rep'aH'ment nc to 'iv ir or da n y,0 ' v e 0 oy 

Are The new components mob t tiout th 
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for adjustment liy a skilled ni<^chanic. 
"Mo sneh niochanical adjustments are possilile ni 
‘he field A rerr inmute depirture from standard 
diniPtisions would m inaiiy eases, render the 
component mcapalde of functionimt In hreedi 
meehanisiua of this kind there are many dirnen- 
sinns winch must be kept witliin a manufaetuntiE: 
tnleiance of two-tlionsandths of an inch, and in 
the case of certiin rifle parts one tlionsandth of 
an inch is the tn-ixinium departure from sUodanl 
aliowahlc It raa'^ be meutioaed that a oitraTetle 
paper is approximately one-dicmsandth. of an m'di 
thii'k In order to m.iintam such standards of 
workiaanship and material very hichlv oi’ctanizect 
fa tones are necessary It is on!v natural fhere- 
fote to expect that the (Irdnancc Fai’toiiLp should 
contnbuto to the ictrodiietioQ of mech? lical and 
oflier prec’SsG', into India. 

The (iidnanre Factories have, it seems to me, 
contributed tn tlie lutrodnction oL technic, al 
edivation into Indi.a. The iinmarv ohiert of this 
was to enable Indians to fill posts on the stalk of 
the (Irdnance Factories, but since thej" are free 
to use this training m order to qnalily foi posi- 
tions in pnvite _ mdusti-y, the beuelits eonferrod 
on the crmntrv is obvious Evety enoourngemec.t 
IS iriven to manafacturers to vi.sit these factories 
and inspect the processes, and luembcrs ot the 
Ordnance Factories staff are sometiinea deputed 
to visit the works of private hrms in order to 
£five advice 

An onrleavniir has been made to induce <he 
more inlellisent and better educated to enter the 
engmeerinpr profc-ision and the variijins tradc-s 
connected there vith Tiiere lias m the ]i.ial been 
a tendeiuy in India for tlio supei"or elenienK of 
snt’etr to favoii” the various writing prol''es.',mn!5 
and avoid tlie vocations conne'^red vvith production. 
A 'hange in outlook is, iiowever, taking place m 
‘his rf5jie'‘t and tradition is being leplaced bv 
enlmlitenment and scieiififie knowle-tge. It is 
interesfing and insfmttive to witness a group ot 
Pifie E,ii torv aimrcndres manv ot v.’hum are 
d iwti h,i!i. flic upiwr M-iri.i! .s‘iata. doirg m.innal 
noi’k V Inch tlicv i eftauilv wuird not have done 
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I 11 The lawyer w.i-^ iioi veiv miieh m favour 
(U i. It iniilhgible ilidl IV tbculd be so The 
inliU ‘i.in keen ou ’ r-ialib^limg tor India en.iiaiity 
ijf '.t.itas wivli tiie rhmiiiiieiLS natma'ilv desue(i_ to 
live an in-'litution that he conceived te he in a 
ixa - ------ vc nt thn'’ -tnd *■’ e i^.y-.™ 

d oh an cm m f e 
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for the securing of uniiormitj’ of decisions in the 
v.trioiis proyinces shnulrl be satisfied with the 
■Iiidicidl Onmmitteeof the Privy CoiinoiL Nevertheless 
the sentniiCEit in favour of t!ie Supreme Court has 
been steadily growmg It was hrst moved in the 
form ot a resulutioQ i>y Sir H-m Singli Gour m 
the Legislative Assembly in Ihil. By a unaniinoiis 
vote ot the Assembly it was decided to elicit, the 
opinion of the country. Kenewed in lOtid it was 
reje'-md as inopportune ft was brought up again 
in lOdd and was defeated by a large majority 
thonah fill. .Iinnah and Jlr Bardlev Ncrtnn vere 
in tavonr of ihe motion, Mr. Motilal Nehru was 
opposed to it and contributed not a little to its 
clete.at. Thar mav be said to be the turning-point 
in the history ot the idea 

Since thenlir. FiesantT Home Ii.ule Bill adopted 
hv the I L P. in. England and read once in the 
House ot Commons, Si? Tej Biliadur Sapni's book 
on the Indian Cnnstifnuon. the Draft Constitution, 
ot Mr. Vijavaragliavarhariar and Mr S Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, two ex-presidcacs ot the Indian National 
Oongre.s? and that of Mr. Kangaswami Aiyangar 
have ali hccn published and they all .support the 
idea ot a .Supreme Court. Mr. Motilal Nehru ium- 
selt has m the draft Constitution which bears his 
name given hi^ support to tiie in&titntnm. 

The Simon Repori and the Dispatch of the 
Government nt India ireated the federation of India 
as a far-off ideal and did not provide a fedetal 
court for India. At tlie Round Table Oonteronce 
the Princes Kurpr-ised everybody by tlieir assont 
to tiirt idea of tedeiation not as a remote ideal but 
as one immediab-iy capalile of a fair measure of 
reahaation A I'ed.erol court heoame at once an 
e.sseanal parr of the new Cons itution The Lmd 
Ohancellor thoreioie took it tor granted The 
question then an.sps a.s to wheflici this fedevJ 
court should oi .should not also he ;i, supreme 
court of ajmeal fixim nit the Indian lligli Cou'ts 

Sir Amlioison Master., Ihe retired Ohiet .lust ce 
of fim Hoinbiiy HmlijAuirt, in _a paper icad by 
liuu belnre the FPi't Jndut Association on the lOih 
of M.uuli Jas!, urged the concbmian that “fm i 
fedeml In.dia._ a_ Fi-dornl Supivm.c Ociiri was 
dciiirabic ,iiiil it shou'ii ' a linal t.’cimf ut Vpp^il 
from the Hich C.'Uils ‘.i ludm, subieci in some 
pxrepiicn.il ..vusf.s to a furlliei appeal to tlic Pri'y 
Ooi'.nci I ' 

Ii inu.,1 lip. ail.Fi.'il ]i iwever Ih.;! .al ‘In i'>.i W 
IM.id'.m AJvoratcs t'niiF'-'i.'iii e lie J in Ea-iei' I mt 
Mr. n.'.ugai h.u*' !>', a piihlic .iin of ili,"' tiojil rai k 
and the hveb r of tii.’ K.'Ui.'iialm." party in ilie 
.V,s.-eiiibiv, ,-ii ;w M ihe gu.ati st .'.^lu' to + ,r 
IranMcr '.t apu .b. te mrisi'n- luiu ii.im fli ■ P P 
to a Blip] ._.iii.. I’, cult N.y oil rm'-.m I n- 'is 

hesitaney of s 'ii o i f rke .orn ct llic (ibb'’' mm. ta- 
tion tln-'o m c'mu- ainl iiiinm'takcjilc miiii ,! ion 
that opuinm is ovi-i ii-'ht.ingly in tavour nt \ 
Su.ireir.'^ k mrl icU mg '.cer tlie aii,ril';e iiirAftu- 
.■ior 111 iim P C P j., ae-iir-.-,; ' , f, la that Ine 
Madrid P .'irtcreiiiT' x"as uritiMi'inrsiy ‘CX' eni rji 
Mr iJa.inai uari.ir’-* iiesitafior ) iii iav.,ur ct it 

mil the v.liyl.' ih'ii r m.iy be tikm ‘hat the 
ide,i of a Fepici.il Biipre.iie i.bim-i m m. !oa...er 
likciv to ii'*' .1 .saii|*’'.'t L)i i‘n''itii:tvoi’.-v or '-ori ms 
di.^i'Cnr 111 Dritain iji in inui.i, [F tliore should 
ie any diHerenees, it .in miiy be in icgard to 
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Gandh. ajl4 Econoin,e5 

In the Cnh'iiHc Vent n iei' -luiy Mr. K 
Sipt'iiivasa AcliarM' estiniiitp-^ thr- .srrvh'e ui 
Maliat’r.ai! jh a maehina-i'i'I.Ie'i 

O.uKllnji siiii'iLiiaii/i’ 1 i'-'i!rin?iin.-; as In’* Iuih 
'' pii'itiiiiiucd yujil'i s. ho ' WIvtims 

to I'o ^vorrli anvtSiine^ ho i 
loduced to teints ol i^i ciinuiii s F/'onoiiiios ni'ist 
aAo he I iipahli’ ol Ik iiia rodui-od to h'riiis ol roti^ioii 
01 spiijuiJitj' l\ -M _h’. A siioei-iii. It liuist 
leprosoni ^L’ats ol nieilitiiitiuii and (Oimnmnoio witli 
sniS'omiy and Ilmi'an Katuio. In In.s soliouio o! 
R Linion-f /o‘«-hAMtiuinirs, as l\o tenaa it, tliero is no 
iOoni tor o-MiIi Illation, ihs hIpoI is that OaiHUl 
and IjaliHiir should siinphuneni oav-h othoi Thov 
shunlil he .1 meat lanilv Inona m unity and 
lun'mciiT. iVlil .M1 Sinutua.l .T.inotiiirs liased 
01 taitli in (hid Ti'ulh and ljave_ of luuiuiiiitv 
tciohes ns thn.t men in ehaiyooE niaohinerv will t.hinSc 
not of tliemselves or oven ol ilio nation to ^wluch 
thev lielonn, Inili ot the whole luiinan rare- i\ ILcls.) 

tlj 0 . stroke of noiid link Indu may to-ino, uiw 
send Inios of line (oxtilos to Hnlam and ofliev 
( onntnos ut the world iindj'oniimuu'e a uluipter 
ot wrone's inid. cMdoitatiou fllte nnuhl thus wie.ik 
\ein;eanft' nn histun hul wuuld inver s,i\e hei' 
soul, lie! (.•iiitii)'' and liev plnlorsotihv ol -Miiinsa 
nomf to ,i diUV'ieiit iiionaL iier iniilr'>'iii! promyss 
intsi In' hiised on liu' lehnion of hunuiiiily. 
Wiat spljliiiie ei'onfiiiiii pnni iph's aie laid down 
111 I ranilliip’.s stali'iiK'nl, ’! want fndtaiS iises,> dial, 
tin whole world inav lieiielit ; f do not want India's 
ii'ii (111 the ruin nl other ruttoris ' I'df tl ) This 
IS not. riamiw iniiiuniih.siii iiut tuiiversalisn) of tlie 
piirffit. type. 

Sntnnuiitr 11 ]) IVoiii the pmely pairuintillnkn 
point of view, (jaadlnii oonsidei's niai'lutp'rv an 
t\sl and a emse, while from the Vj/rtt'/ilun if.r/ pnmt 
of view, lie rpiwi'd.s it as an luevitaolc nocossity. 
Bui a tnaohiue i.s only a moaus for the proitreas 
nt hmnanity .and must be bassd ou the ideal, s ot 
Irnth, Aluinsa and I,ove- It iiuist bo simple, 
jifp-nivmp, educative, creative, hamanitariaa and 
spiiimo.l (land hi) I has disocjvcied one feueh 
irachine — Thp Siinum/’j IVhcfL 


Revision of iiisiirance Law 

Revision of insainnco law is a necessity, 
niamtiaos the I/tMt/n/irc Wnrhi in the I’ace 
of the leiusal of yir 0 forge Kuiney to the 
representatiou to the same elTect. Writes tlic 
Editor : 

In reply to onv eiitieisni witli renanl to tlie 
apathy oi the (Tovornmeut in the inaitei of the 

leMsion ot the existing msn ranee law. we, have 
received a cornniunication irom the tiovei'iiuH-iit 
ot India enedosm^ a enp 5 " of speech delivered by 
the Hon, Sir (dcorse Kaiuey, at tlie annuai meeting 
ot the Federation of India (fhamhers ot Commerce 
and Industry held at Delhi m Apni last The 

m iin point eianhnsiKed by Sir Geoige was tiiat 
tl ere was no ground for einergenf y action m 
the natte of a endinent of he Inanrance A L 

Proce ding he sai 1 that any b 11 to revise and 
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afrmd. be Imlnc ronttoversu! anil Covci'nnu nt 
ceit„mly tclt llial the aiioosjiln i e ol tlio r^t 
twoAc iir>ritlis w.is ncl .t sihlablc ,itnius]ihi're toi 
nndci+jikiiig li?mslii.tioii i ' ili.n Icind, i'i'cuii,ye the 

( ontioversial (|ii?stioi].s ^ V hn h uuidd .i.nsir- beinl 

the iiu-ial ‘dui.ini Ici and unolviru ihi. wlirile is^i"! 
u! \rhid IS and what, is nut iiulan di-nTiimmuifia 
an; }uei i.sclv 1iio ipu .stmii wliu li luuo . oiiiiJ toj 
consideinluijL nl tJm Round i'aiili I’V'ijJt'nnice 
He fiiithci nmurked tluit "tlu'se iiucstnuis so hi 
;i,s the (’uu'ci'nment of India are coni enicil lll\^^ 

lioetj liiken out ot our hand-, for the tina’ being 

and ihey imJI be settled in one turm oi other 
the [’ 1’ Uo liad given an as, --i nance thar 
wlien tiii.s .scTtlemenf has bci'n ti\rched the v u 
will be I leaned to take it]i tlm anioiidmPiir ot flu 
Itisnranee A>’1 

It IS (iiiitii clear that there is a. vude divereerue 
between, the .slandiioint laken bv Sii' (ieome Jt.rme 
and the point ol view of the Federation. The 
tormoi IS oii.sussed vitli tlie idea ol prol'S iimi the 
tinhev-hiiider.s witile the latter represonlitm the 
mleic.sts ot Indian Imdo and cotmneu-e h.is ]rit 
toiuvai'd a mure comTiii'lieiisivo 'li'Piuiid, iiiuneh 
the pniteclKXi oi luduiit Insmni'ce. 

In the la'I is,suc ot the fitsuraih-r U'nltl wo 
have jiointed ottt tlu' delect.s ol :iu\ sctieuio to 
lifiile, 1 the pulifv-hold ‘I's nnlv Tlu' demand of 
the Kerleiatnm i.s imire teasnuable and d' the same 
IS etuiceded It Will nltimately Inuteiit the itisiiKi 
,is Well as the insiii'L'd I’m now that the (Rivein 
mem Iium; dnlinitel.v decided not to fake up the 
'(iiesi ion of revision ol niwuituieo law till tlte R I 
(I lias eoncliided its Uulibciiilioiis, wi' ii,sk oiu 
coiiiiliwmon niteiubng (In* sa.id Conlei'enee to take 
iipthoiiuise of Indian Insin'iim “ and lieht foi 
sami* In the last issue we have nlivndv uiened 
to iliC; Rrotoeol agreed usion at tlio liiti'rnational 
Ronterciieo mi the Treatment of Feremners held 
iimfor fin* i!.us)itces of the Le.mui’ of Nations, W^e 
ho[ie the Jridian delegates v'ould not snrrendei 
the pm liege Indm has been entitled to under the 
said Protocol. 


Education anti Law and Order 

An interesting sidelight is tlirown by 
Prill' d. \V. riregnry, t i. ii, n se., p p. s, lu 
the Khalsa lii-rteir in discnssiug the tiroblem 
of Itiui.in education and uuemplovment 'A e 
are amused to rettd. . 

Kdueatioti m India is a, tuctor ol flie highest 
political uniiortanee. According t.o the dc-libt>ri,to 
jnilgment ot competent aulhorilies learning lias 
iiceii longer and is inure higliiy honoured in ftidia 
than in anv other eountiT m tho tvoild, ami ou no 
’ I liK-atipn a more du'ect and moie 
. ■ . . A'et its cxisring higher education 

IS widely condemned^ as mischiovou.s and demorali/- 
mg. The Indian Umversitiea are denounced as 
raiBiDg a race of unemployed aad iinemployable 
malcontents who are a hindrance to progress. 
Twelve years ago it was my lot- to visit India as 
a !ne*“'‘xT of *bo Comm-ss-ou to- the Reform of 
La Titta Un vers ty Befo c eav ng this -oiintry 
I was empha cally arned by poop e o long lad an 
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iiit^Daoe to liw anrl orJer, aud •‘.uf-ii a d-aniirt to 
t)ie L-oiintty, that tlioi,- lud _ hotf-er lie 
allowed to clrift iolo meliic'ien'’v, aart that it woitld 
1 e a fspi'ions mislako to iinpiove tliese nnrsorie'; 
ot disaiToption and discord 

'-to iniir'cs'.ivo -vvere some of tlie.-ip statements 
tnat I vras glad of the opportunifv that wa^ 
afforded me io mapeet die records of the Eenaal 
polire I'eeardirc* the part played by the educational 
iiistdntions in the political agitation of the me- war 
eu’s and e.speeially as to Iheir conneotion with 
die acts of Tiolcnoe for which some of the stnrients 
hid foitcited their lives The testimonv ot the 
police was emphatic that the siiidciits mvolved in 
this movcniept and in sedition.s cumo fame, not 
noiii the Umvensity, hut from the Middle Vernacu- 
lai schools, which received no 'Tovcmnienl grant 
and weri' not under (ToviTmiient control fvlanv 
scholars entered Cilcntta Univei-sitv with political 
views inculcated in tho=e schools, hut most of 
them .soon settled down to their new work and 
lost intcT’est m pnlilical agitalion. seen, -dins to (he 
police reports, onlv the university tai lures supported 
the camtJfV.un of criminal sedition and dtroitv. The 
te^tiiiiony of the police w-is that th*^ educ.ptod 
fl isses had hsen the most effect! ye hUpporter,s ol 
lav and order, and had shown the fullest appre- 
riatinn of tlio benefits ot British adinmistration. 

Even today boys m High Sehools, emo- 
tional and incapable ot fornntii” b.alaoced 
opinion because of their youtli and igumanoe, 
jierhaps are easily won over to the methods 
of yiolence, and do not for ohviuus reasons 
easily give up what they imbibe then But. 
the police perhaps are no longer sure of 
the University graduates .Science students 
and research scholars, we are told, are 
obiects of their suspicion They ‘like’ such 
educated men. 

Origin of Art and Culture in India 

lu an interesting paper read at the last 
Patna Session of the Oriental Conference 
inubhshed now m the Tt/^ia-Bhnrcdi 
Prof Suniti Kumar Obattern 
haced the various stiata of Indian art, and 
summed up the whole hrstory as follows- 

If we were to trace Ike various htiata of Indian 
Alt. yye nonlu pose the tGllowmg 

(1) The Pre-.iryan Art of India, connected with 
I ■’re- Aryan religion earliest relics found at 
Mohen lO-Daro and Tlarappa snppre.ssed oi snh- 
inei’ged during the eentuiies ot Aryan siipremacv 
in religion, and culture or perhaps existing in a 
tiounslung state "witli the old I'ehgion side liy side 
with Aryan religion and cullure, and coming to 
it-' own probably m tlie luidclie tor first halt! of 
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ot non-Aryan ''ults .ind ntiial^ and religioim and 
plnlubopliical notioi’s m later Ilmduisni tVi.ksha 
cnlis Trye-deities Chufijn-^, ‘kiva and other Hindu 
GixK, hoga piacticps, puitt iitual seals witli 
.rnunal hguies tena-cotte Fignics, coppei figures 
stucco porrrut .statuesi This Art at its liasc seenia 
to he connected with Siitnerian Art 

We d'l nor know what art the Austuc people 
P0Rse.ssed ; imt it i.s iiuire likely that some eKments 
ot aichite< tiire and decorative art in India, South 
Uasiern Asia and Indonesia oiiginated with the 
Austiics 

(‘2 1 Some i iidi military art, mostly horroved 
Irom Assvi'ia and BanyJonja, as brought m by the 
Aryans , probably images in woml and .lay and 
mAal, and .i little wood-carving, witJi some 
As^viian motifs fTliis is i at, her proltlemadcal). 

(d) The Art of Aryan Persia— itself an eleetbi. 
formation, witP elements from Assyrio-llaliyJon an 
Art, and Bgyptain, Asia Minor and Ionian Gree! 
Art. Ttii.s exerted a profound inihienee on a [•leml 
of U' and 12) wlmli wa« probably ta.lang pipe 
during the middle of the Jiivt miUenmum 13 G . and 
the losiilr va.s— 

i4) The lust crystalli/ed e.vpresiioii of an 
.Ancieol Indian National Art. la whieli the nnved 
Aryan and Kon-Arvan people suareil, in Mauua 
and Biinga tunes- Beginnings of Indian irrmourapliT; 

i.a> Advent iii ilieel: njHa>''ni e Gandhaia — 
remaining onMde tlie Indian p.ale a tlcng apiiit— 
imacsunilateJ with die Indian tradition . Ui i absorhed 
Greek luflaence leading to the .siT-engdieninu: of 
(-1) whi'di oecamc in rue rehned and moie urban lu 
fdt Mathura iKuslian.ai and Amaravati tlndluai 
Art of the early centuries ot tlie Ch'-i.stian era. 

(7' Dev'^lopment ot (lb through tree working ot 
tne native Indian .spirit, and permeation of Indian 
philosophical and leligioiis coneeptions, into 
i.ilassiCLtl Crnnta Art. on winch the subseunont ait 
history ot Ihndii India was broad-hased- 

iSi r>eyeiopineat ot Gupta Art into und-ined le- 
y.al and late inediacval local sohoo's Pallava (with 
fttements from the earJier Andhia Art of the Soutji) 
Ra.shtral'iila, Uala^ Orissan M'e&fern and Cential 
Indian, etc., etc 

(9 1 • (7) and varieHos of (.-si pass into Indo-Ginna 
and .lava, where modified by die local natne 
character and rontiabuTion. tbi-, is tiant-fotmed to 
Hindu Colonial Art ot Bouth-Easiorn .\s!a • tn wit — 

(/j Mon and IlnrinehC in) KIiitkt ; b/H Sw.mese 

lia'sed on Khmer, but with modmcat.ons and 
refinement by contact with the Siamese race 
Ge) Cham, with important modificatinn, (n .TavaneNe 
fui Early or HindnAavanese. (fu 'Middle .Tavanese 
witli an increase ot tlie ludonesian charactei. and 
led Late .Iavane=e, witli still gieatei Indcmetian 
intliienc-e . 1 1 A Balinese Early, Middle and Lafi 
agi-pi=ing with .favanese. 

flO) The Buddhist Art of Serindia,, China, Koiea 
and Japan m winch fobb and t6l TnL='et with iresh 
mfltiences from Per-ia fSasanian Art), and later rn 
IS tiu'ther modified hy (7) and varieties of (Si, Tlieie 
],s also profound niodifieation by the native art and 
spirit ot China. 
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T O estinitUe p]'Oi»oiJy t'i(‘ ovact position 
vfliicli woiiiun in Turkov liavo 

acquiied to-iJnv, we imnit torn liafk 
to tlie pa-t, to ilie Tarkey ot Sultnn AoJui 
Hamid Only then can yc iiavo a true 
perspective ot tiic vast rliuniji's tiiat the 
Kovointioii liiis brougiit about m tlie lives 
of our Tui'kisii sisters. 

At the tune when Ku^lisli women had 
last emb'.ul-ed on thoic iiglit fui eqnality 
with lacm, haviufi: fully iPab/wd tbpii- 

stfcmith and capacities fur even the hardest 
job lu life, durinc; tlie Oieat War, wumeu 
lu Tnikey were ' sis 11 rn'shrouded undiv 
their veil-.; Tvrkfv, till tin u kiiuwn as tliC 
Sick Man oi Kuroiie, had lUst heyun tu 
woik evil her pnliticiil liUeiation ami bad 
no dciiniti' piaiis for tiie emancipation ut 
her woiiitilihued. WhiUleU iiial un status, 
eithev sf'Cial or iiolitieal, in society. They 
cimki not move out of their Imnses alone. 
If they tlitl, that was always in a ?:i\hi|), 
like so many iiioviiie' black buiidlos, 
seldom speakinq to anyoQO or even aniunyst 
themselves ; they almnat looked hie silent 
spectres They could not dare accompany 
their menfolk wlio moved about only ivith 
their kind or at tunes with European 
women. In the home, it was even worse. 
They were secluded in the harem winch 
was sure to be not the best portion ot the 
house, There wa.s a mighty screen of entire 
separation standing between and dividing 
the two sexes, The almiglity veil, the 
scourge of womanhood, was there, and 
denied to them the vision of the world 
outside. The veil was made of thick canvas 
and it completely hid their features. Besides, 
it entailed a number of physical di.scomforts; 
it was hot and uncomfortable, causing 

severe pam m the eyes by sudden 

exposure to the sun when thrown back 
and giving rise to a sort oi squinting habit. 
Yet on no account was the veil to be 
discarded Abdul Hamid was the most 
orthodox of the Saltans, and whatever 

little freedom women bad gamed during 
the time of his predecessor was lost to tbena 
during hiB regime Polygamy was perm's- 
Bib e The law allowed the man the 


privih'tTi' of diiorciii;-'' lim w'iIm wlvnuiver he 
liked itv simple words of impuduiliuu, mid 
taking to hiinselC onorh- i oo(' Wnmeii 
were like slave-; or laflKu' mfu’e viuifl.rls of rhe 
Iniuschold — whnsfj only goal inlifo vns to hml 
and keep good masters for themMdves, 

They had no i'lecdom m ’.navruigo and weie 
aiven away in marr,age to any man 
isTOf pective of age, culture, eduoatum and 
opinion. To dream of economic independeuce 
when such wei'o the state of tliinys would 
be nothing but a ladicrmis dream. 

There was verv lit, lie of female educa- 
tion The giris wme not uUowf'd to 

lie oducati'd !i) sMiool'-. Tlicy iccejveu 
then truming, whatever it was wmfh, at 
liome under the .seclusion of the h irem 
ilich fiimihos, however, kept Kuu'jieim 
governesses for tludr danghfers, ■ u iio thus 
indiieeily oatiK! in tiuu'h wuili a cuUuie 
diutiU'lrieuUy opposed to iheir own, hiotiic 
iprls ciiuUl speak .ind rn/ul Knmch will, and 

this al.sf' initi.itod them into a wider out- 

look ot litu umlgrtve lliom some idea iihout the 
conditioms prevailing in other countries, 
gradually giving butli to a feeling ol discon- 
tent and revolt in their hearts A .sort of 
self-consciousness as tlie creatures of a non 
era dawned on them This new geiicniiioD 
of girls, comparing their live.s with those 
of tiicdr sifitens in Westera Linds, saw 
their degradation and reulnsed the true nature 
of their status The tortures of tue hmem and 
the antidiliiv uin institution of pidvgamv, with 
its parapliprn.alni of hate and jealousies —the 
rum of a happy and peaceful home, gnawed 
at them. 

Indeed, to summarize the situation, wo 
might say that wompn of Turkov in tliosc 
davs were suffering from a terrible mental 
torpor and were surging with an inner 
feeling of revolt — a longing to Iroe themselves 
from the shackles of social and economic 
bondage, which they dared not express but 
could not entirely stifle, and consequently a 
wide gulf separated them from their mothers 

It was the Revolution, the birth of a New 
Turkey, that brought the question of women’s 
emaneipation to the forefront Tho young 
leaders Tealiaitig that with their women tied 
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down to the a^e-old traditions of social 
oondage, they would not be able to work 
out their couotiy's liberation, tried to tackle 
the problem in a liberal spirit and saw with 
a aeep foresight that edn cation was the 
premier requisite in secuiing the liberation 
if wo!'.i“u Schools wen? opened and women 
LiC Halide and Xackie flanoum played 
an important lole in raonldiny the fatnre 
Ox tlieir unlucky sisters and la bringing 
toith a new awakening Het tins wms a lar 
off way to the rcaiizecion of the lofty ideal 
ilat tlie Young Turks had set belore fcl’ein 
"Wowen did nut avail themselves of the 
opportuuit’es offered to thera. The majority 
was against any sort of militant and radical 
attitude similar to that displayed by their 
Earopexiu sisters ; moreover, there was the 
eyn'erae fanatical opinion to be coped with 
Oithodox opinion was to ba won over 
fust before any progress was made. The 
Revolution brought to the Turkish women 
the right to travel freely. Turkish diplomats 
began taking their wives to nther oountries 
on the Continent and some adventurous 
spirits among women themselves went on tlieir 
own initiative to Hurope to see aud study 
things for themselves Needless to say, the 
ultra-radical movements prevalent on the 
other aide of the Dardanelles and Bosphorous 
■did not meet with their entire approval 
The veil was no doubt discarded once 
toi all m Turkey, a.id women began to 
enjoy the blessings and joy of a free and 
unha-upered life. But at home all was not 
well, there was very little of progres-<. The 
Ulemas had succeeded in strengthening the 
jjublie opinion against the- diseaiding of the 
veil, citing the Koran in its support; the true 
-.pint oi ttie scripture was misjudged. 

Then came the war. This offered a 
fresh opportunity to the Turkish woman to 
show her mettle In the great national 
calamity, the Turkish women played their 
lole very creditably. Thev took a very leading 
part in helping the distre.ssed fublic health, 
education and child-welfare were all women's 
spheres of work, and they readily shouldered 
the responsibilities for these The leaders of the 
feminist movement encouraged all these stray 
efforts. Meetings were held and there men 
spoke strongly m favour of women's 
emancipation There was a very slow and 
.vhat seemed to be rather a discouraging 


response to this appeal, but at last it seemed 
that their efforts would not be in vain. Women 
gradually adapted themselves to their new 
responsibilities and began to take an active 
part m all progressive movements. But this 
was a mere beginning. To free the women 
completely from their shackles, there was 
only one specibc remedy, a fiat from the 
e.yistiiig (ioveinment Bat how ivas that to 
be secured? The Government was confronted 
with strong opposition on every side — the 
orthodox Ulemas, the old Moslem tradition, 
the laiperaJ faniiiy, and the existing laws 
All the.se had to be encountered and the 
G-overament had neither the strength nor 
the power to defy Islam and carry out 
their bold policy It required daring and 
strong conviction, combined with a tenacity 
of purpose, to attain the goal, and it 
was left to Mustafa Kamal Pasha to 
handle the situation and deal the final stroke 
to fanaticism and bigotry. A new era 
bad dawned Mustafa Kamal Pasha was 
detei mined to carry out this bold policy and 
he was aided m his work bv the prest’ge 
he had gamed bv becoming the country's 
saviour. 

By a stroke of the pen the ved was 
banished from the land for ever. Women 
were given the right uf free and unhampered 
movement. A new status was given to her 
both socmily and politically on the nation’s 
statute. She became economically inde- 
pendent and was on a footing of equality 
with men A radical change was also made 
in the marriage laws The girl chooses her 
own life partner instead of “being given 
away,” and divorce is only permissible 
under the strict adherence of the Bwiss 
Code, which was made compulsory in Turkey 
The courts of law and not the whims of a 
man decided henceforth such a grave issue 
This was an indirect blow to the harem 
system Girls were allowed to attend public 
schools and co-education was advocated. This 
was a distinct step towards democracy 
New Turkey required lier sons as well as 
her daughters to bear this responsibilities, and 
the farsighted policy ot Mustafa Kamal Pasha 
made Turkey what it is to-day. The women 
look upon their past as a shadow which 
has disappeared for ever. All shackles are 
broken aud they are doing all they can 
to justify their newly acquired freedom. 
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The IVlissic of the Atoms 

t'l Sn V. .s’vi ;//;//< 




A vh'y -liYatioa >> 1 ' ,i s(,. ■otitic- 

I'i Sir (J, t’ IiOi.on Vior 
T ( 1 . i.r.ii'.trotc'il to On 

April 17 Ici'-r i?;'. ISutil*! If Amircw-^ ui' 
Juhtifi [[''(ikin'? I';nvci‘^i(y pl.iycJ fho linltlnn 
niiHie '.i cilrolia: orn! nflier L-h“in'C.jl ^ub- 
&ranrr'S i./ a Scimicf Son'irp tiolio tailc i^vor 
thn nalnni wicJo nofivni'Ic nf riu- OnJumbia 
Bu'aJfUs’fitis Svsteri af Wrsliujptinn. 

The nm-io nf Om .■.jihinnh, o Inoh up till 

itovv r'iti'-' 1 V' ill tui: P'letv^ jOiitiiin.i" 

lotn, 8,!ul I'r Aivlti'w-^ n- hciiiu (ippi'iini-'ni-ii 
iu a t'U'^ibie wfiv by vocc-of. (.li-vninpon !)fs 
in s-i'ieot’!' ami inJeeil ioooolly invnsp.isi-i} 
anti ivlayed bv hint ;o< cii .n!-? .iiul niiis uit 
file inaiif) in tiff; niiUit-t' nt ‘ sn talk 

Sif (’Jiumli'.iscklintM V. fikoiM!) d' C.tl.'jiia, 
InfJbi, li.'t-i rnnejitly jfiff-n pltv.-cu-isN a tiotv 
tray of tu, oi' roaiiy sviAii^, tlic 

miHio of tl)p fitoiijs, 

Tito Ramiin spoctrnio, simi Dr Antircws, 
sboivB us tiuit it nroinc-ule, sue)) as one unit 
of watfu-, is ivuiiy a littie nnisieaf uistrumcnifc, 
rtnzf-li like; a harp, piaying' its otvu chiU'ao 
teristjc tune. 

“Of course ytm do not hear it if you 
hold a ui water D[j to your ear because 

the tune is pitched rmiiiy milfcons ot tunes 
higher than the hi<>iipat ante on a piano or 
tioho,” Dr. Auiirt'ws said, “Iti fact, it is 


roidlr lir’at and mit soumi that is gumii oti' 
fir iifinto^fMijIuiii; this iiifiit, hniv"tti', tve 
can detoct iIk- notes tiiiif urc [Utsonfc, ynd 
'•,m ti.ii'isjio-'.o tiieiu to a l.uror tcaqiiency 
just as you shift n chord from tlio top to 
tlio bott'ini ui tile (Jiaiiu. Jn this wav the 
aco'Cic imisii- nail be bfoiight dnwu to a 
range whovo we am lioar it, and play it on 
any familial' iiislunnent.'’ 

Tfiu chords oi water, gram aleohid, wood 

aln<dk-ii cii'oi ofiji'tn, bL'ir'S^-no, aU'-of iie, sulpituric 

tieid ivvji'u played in snrn by Dr liuirotvs 

Alcofuil had rritimr a swoer-snnu.hng 
cf.eui, liiit ehlordonu, I'ko tvoo'l aleofiol. 
Avas hars’a (lasolinv gave a veiy ni idvriiistic 
ciinrd ,.\tondmg tuf]' the oiitire r.iiige of the 
ket hoard, I’v-ny.ooo was I’arhnu" iiiidaiicholy. 
Sulphunc acid was also vuiy motlera. 

^The Rpoetrn or citords ot soyeral huudrej 
difrop'ut c’ho.uical eonipouads have been 
pliotui;'!a,-ihed .uuf aii'aiy.sed, 

Ttie.so cxpennunits also provide mue,!! notv 
Tuaterial for the musicians it they oare to 
use it. Dr. Andrews closed iu.s taik by- 
play lag a piece ctimposed by A In am Moses, 
tormerly of the Ptuduidy institute of Mu-,ic 
in Baltiimue. The cuinpositi'in was based oa 
Die chords of water, gram alcohot and wood 
aScuhul. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Thi.s mouth, wo slmll xusjwnd the usual 
monthly survey of oversea's affairs to tairo 
into omisiderativin the ropnrt on the emigrants 
lepntfiated to India, under the Assisted 
Eiiugfunon ficheme, from Snutii Africa, 
jssnt'd by Pandit Benarsidas Chatar-edi and 
Swam; Bfiawaiu Dava! Sannya-st. This document 
IS extremely painful reading a-id haiuihating 
to the last degree for the p&ip'le of Ind'a. 
It is not that Indian leaders and 
publicists are not taking sufficient interest 
la the fate of thousands of their fellow- 
couatiymau in the domioions and col tea 


of tlin Britwh E’lipire As a ninttri' nf fact., 
th s is oiio oi till' Horcsit spots m the Luliun 
political couscmusnpss. BiiC it do>'s sonml 
incredible that alter the puljiieatmu of 
fit'uies of such agimnumg audk-nng, a siillbring 
wliU'ii tPfi imtlmiif.ies of tlie otner pirts of 
the British Em(nre have dune notiiiag to 
spare our iiufurtunate countrymen who 
have put themselves m their power, and the 
people and the Doverameut of India have 
dime nothing to alleviate, a wave of md g 
nat>''Q ehould not have ewp[fc over the 
c untry and cal ed for just ce to these men 
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1 t TV or t ? re^ ...r.ntiou of foiDaii 
ants rrom is voll-kno'vn. arid rim 

prnisIeaiS tnn, aro r>e?'!iaps as o]i? as that- liato 
Thsre are tlw':* dorRiite etaccs in tiro ro'ntion- 
sliin of tiie eniiir>'ateQ Inlian with ttio >rifsl 
rh;vernnienr, Ja the first, tne tjoutn Afc’ci'i 
Go '.' 01 ' ament, -pui.safd what has boon aptly 
called a svstem of compulsory repatriation 
from IS'oj to ih'l,j la fch“ twolvp rears 

from itiO'J, when the Act 17 of 18^5 impo- 
sloe: a tax of £9 annuallj^ or> any Indian 
residina' in Natil at the ond of his teinj of 
indenture, became operative, the Smith 
African Crr'Vf.'rnment act rul of ;)2,r)0() 
Indians. Mahatma (J-andln's Sithjf/rfrahi 
movemeKt brought this pvtem to an ecii, a.nd 
the second stays is marked hr the scheme of 
voluntar.r repatriation which eentmned for 
another twelve years from 1914 io ir)2ii The 
purpose of the Todian. Relief Bill of 
1914 vres nothing else than eradicaiion 
of the ’‘Indian cancer," and 20,384 Indians 
returned from South Africa between 1914 
and 1026. They yave up tlieir right of 

doioieile in exch.nnge for the free passage 
faitogether costing the S. A. Govermueut till 
1926, £39,534), ami they could nex-er return 
to South Af’ica ag-aia Tnis second staye^ 
too, ended and xre ace xvitnessing from 1927 
the third stage in the policy xvhich is 

hnnwn as ’‘Hepf-triatiou under the Assisted 
Emigration Scheme" or the Cape Town 

Ayreement. A bonus of £20 for every 

adnifc .'ind £10 for each ^ raiaor_ offered by 
the Union GovermueDt in addition to the 
cost of passage on behalt of each and all 
leaving the colony is a generous proposal. 
The promise of the S. A. Govornment to 
rerei'.-e back any repatriated colonist 

retur.iinri witlim a period of three years 

oa re()avni''nt of the bonus, the cost of 
pas.sage, pfcc looks still more generou®. The 
scheme rultiUcd at tirst all the e.vpcctatioas of 
theUu.'OD (foverununt, but soon there xvas a fall 
in the number of people availmg thoraselve.s 
of such a seaerous scheme, and the decrease 
caused, 'xntes Sir K Reddy, the A.geiit 

to the Government oi India in Siuith Africa, 
in his report for the year ending 31st 
December 1929, “the greatest anxiety both 
to the Agent and to the Unnn Government" 
But IS the repAriation of the emigmted 
Indian no ground I'T ao.victy at all to nr.v 
one on earth? "Out ol .r totrl of 7,500 
returned enugmitfi funder the Assisted. 
Bnug'ratinn 8ehcmc) only 73 or 74 baxm 
beeu able to Terarn to South Afncft again,” 


writes Swani Bh.rwaui Dara’ 
h:s report. “J/ ?x fJ/rtl 

rcpa/i'inlpii eeuAi cx'/s fi'.'H irn 

Afi ica tf thry Iv"'/ Ihr A 

defiiiite statemoat is hiied on t 
the enquiry made by the &i' 
into the eooijition of thf 
fetiitn rants. and his espe 
eorclusions are sapooitad 
Pdudit Bonarsidas Chatunmc, 
xvhu have sludied the probl 
returned esoigranis for a vei'i’’ lo 



Ccioniahiicira ciuidren wnth I'heir fa 
a (listant-e ol 2,.'> m nules and reach 
pUce INatal, iair were immehiat, 
aeporJed to India They had I* 
voluntary repatmtioa 6* 

The problem i.® neither i 
known. The volunrary repatn, 
ending in 1926 proved 
to the uafortuoate cohmists 
themselves of it and 5fr xlnd 
.first lent his support to it, i 
of the step. Pindit Bciiursid^ 
finds that the repatriated color 
same problems as rim r tarn 
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Hiio ivpjtnnlos lu MAtljus rohinuKi from Soutii Aivjca umlor flit' Awsit^tofl Mnuyi-afio!! 


other parts of the world tc tho Indian 
Tbo problem may bo stated, iu as few 
ae its importance would allow 
oi the tepatiiates belong to a geaera- 
rbo have grown in the ooiouj’'. were 
and brought up there, and are 
to the climate and conditions of life 
iug there. Ror them, the colony is in 
sense the mother country, and lu 
they are in the midst of an alien 
' and in an uuhcspitable ciimate. To 
ithois who left the siiores of their 
i-country ninny years ago, this 
nu longer appears as that land of 
, offV'j'ing a clicap livelihood, as they 
her decades ago Moreover, upi noted 
tho native soil, ttiey have given up in 
’olouy the old caste prejudices, and 
i into niautal and other .social rcla- 
ips which their own community m 
would never tolerate. Wistfully as 
returned to theiv villages, they were 
1 away, foi they could not tit la with 
)C!al structure of the village community, 
ally, such a class of old repatriates or 
colony born children are the victims 
venturers who hang about them from 
ort dock to tiie industr’al slums where 


they finally drift. The h 
apathy or antipathy of their 
is cuunterbalauced by the s 
ecoiiormc I'liin, The life they 
used to is the colonies ofbrc 
standard than that they arc fo 
India. The colony born htui be 
tunities of educating hiinselt in 
could expect .a more reraunerat 
a lughcr standard ot living, in 
have to forgo everything like 
j.s more uiereiless to him her; 
because of an uiiconyenial chiiu 
because of a society i« wl 
ii misHt, and economic.illy because 
a tower ronnineration and v lov 
of living. 

flow do they then fare tn 
Some concrete instances, culled 
report of Paoditj; and Swauuji, b 
language cun adequately bring hoi 

More tlian forty yearn airo, Gop. 
Dhaurhai'i, Dt Basti, left his viUuue v 
for Natal as .an indentured iahnurer. 
child ot six montlia earned Guliar. ( 
for five years under indenture and f 
a tree labourer m Katixl. By h% tlir-" 
be was aiile to save same money and 
bishas of and on ease He gre 
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The ViciCii/3 oi the Assisted Einigratioa Scheme ia Calcucu 



liital H oa.se. Madius 

(.'pened hy the CTOvetnment, of India to provide sheUer to 
decrepit Indian iminraots repatriated from '^iontli Africa 
under the Assisted Eiaisniticn .Scherae 


to support his iaroily whirh 
onie tairiy iarire. In lt)J7 
r tli3 bonus of £■ dO per aduit 
leave South Africa for India. 
'St soa of Gonal, tell the 


"I iohl tiiv fatlior to go alone and I 
aiOnsr v.'itJijnjj fire brothers and the rl 
Natal, liat he tn'iisted. whh the repiilt that 
had to leave Nafal. knew Mr- !Ao>'aJ ' 
Kaka Rustamj’’ per=on ’'v an I ho t d n 
'pave Natal but rar fathc pad no hee 
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1 

I „-l, 

n J, . ii-.H > 'I <'l)jl’''-' I .ri(j ill 

!M'' iinnl' 1 'i’ , 1 ) 1 ( 1 . fi'!' I V i-' niii'i si\ r.iiini!),. ■■!(! 
lAli-al f'l , iiiji'iriuicil jj'V i\ tf.d i\iv 

)h"l! Hfii'h.ind ijod ijM ,‘)M (1 

, in. I r . 11 1 ' .ill V. 1 “ , 11 1 u'..(; ‘It 

i.wr' illntn \vn vvr.'.. -nil ilniit; wdi; u <; 

,'i f'.ili tft'ii Tlij'' iriTiiii' nii.li' 1\\n !ni'.'“^ Ir "K 
ofi'‘ nf nil N“iilin 'll, V iin: ,t( .'ilnifr.i d.rl 

.iTr,’ i/iiic .if.lv ijT it' wn.nU'd ;inv Mdr Finn 
v.'i-ri! m < 'avi’tiimu' ( hir ra.llinr ii-H ii^i 
tlm'ci .uni Mrnf in In'; mII'Iv* In ms I'nlntivos;. 
Jin r(‘'if(r(’;l i’rnn Mii'i'n liltiinf) (In".; a l.p.I.Tt- 

hi'iiiTnil liinu an.J di.‘'d ‘jiarrlv .dfnr'i.inls. Ulinn 

ht‘ WcK I'll Inr-' diMDj-lir'll !h’ iJS Incotiim' .'in'I 

.'('■jj'l, "Ninl tiii'f'O is T I) iltljic of im' ron rnJT 

Tl'ii,i,l \4iiJ li.'inji.'n tn you is in.v onlv 
WdiaJ a £itn;it li liailor f itiiuln ir I'rninKii: rou n,li 
iif’i'p,'’ .ifoi l.e lioasn fo v. n.D i ritii-nlp.'I lorn 

And liilil him fiinf il iv.as on? <nu3 Kunnn th.u had 
liiviKht ;js li'-'in aiirl hr nerd r he ar?\i.i?!s jihrntf. 
ns ; ho it'us*' den{ti+ pnanofnliv After our fAdior'.s 
Avn hla.t'oil tr.) hide (ft 'Anviipore .and 

tl;TO lefl lot' ^'filriitta. f-hiii'*' ii"'n \m' fwie hn'n 
iivilii! ,i! {jl'flsf) no,;?' (huu'.tli A'o li.ivo spopl all 
tlii* iiiuu‘'\ that wo fj.nl diini(;li( and tiro peuniios.-. 
row, 

Ir i-i VOTV tijfhi )/)|- to iio( ,mj' wnric lioj'o 1?) 

Niit.d f t(sr;'d Ui tmt, ijs :.'o .j.nil ;i, ht'f ia,luni.s 

ami Div ivih uso?! (o rlny hiuiio t i))nf'af;?h)v .iri.l 
kioli nitoi' tjif ( hilrjt'on Ahm -h,' (on, who had 
n'Tor wurlo’il iiihnuri') tn Mil.'?!, has to [.ihoiir 
h-u'd if) .1 !i?h,‘ i?i?l| _\Vi' unA 'inil irinim ni’Iif 

woi'k, iiiit dji' t'liJd fid ra.l work mote iJi.-in 
two tVOOks T'l'f niorilll, d'in' ITSdll ],« ;vo do 

not col pvnn .sjifiioiecfc find. Onco, tir ftotitotinipo 
even fcu ii'.i' A work wo yet no tood a' a!!. Two of 
iny hi'utlter.'. are di'.id arid tiio uniortnnato widows 
Imvo Ui Avtirk liai'd in !ho trull to keep thomfolvo.s 
aliv'o. 1 |.,i,T'o (fjst a riPpliow who was ten yo.rrs 
of HKO AVo havo pi.t consirtrrrdi'y indehte-d .and 
I li.ive to pay intere,'.' at the rsto ct one anna nor 
rujioe per inonih l/c 7." nor ffni- per snnntuh AVe 
h?id rover rttidpined that we, shall h.a.ve to !'-,ad .stmh, 
miseraMe hvi'S in India. Had we oriv known ahont 
tAo mil rnmlitions in hnlta wc wotdd have never 
urcamt cif h'avi* ^ Jlalal ” 

1 saw finij.'ir and Id.s fairily evriw'Iofl in two 
rootns. TIh'v^ wpi-’ mom tli.-js M\'?eca nr foventeou 

—niPE), MO ten urd cldido^n One w;is tutlfcnii" 
from stmif' HriTi di-sensp ;i,nolhor was down wilh 
rnak'iri.!,. "liilpriio llojrl had anoiitor disottse, Jl 
W'fls fin dtlTi. lilt to milir.o Tiui.f ihf'v onoe lolorced 
to Natal, t(ir tlioy werr- now so dnTmonf from Mte 
Imallhv nnloiiia! iinin rtji'dion of Sntith Ai’itra. 
They had )]ie .snirto oh] tattored tdolhes on tlmir 
hiHims whirli llipy h.ad hrooc-ht troui Narai. With 
Utetr ver\’ nuwh hiuiu d nm.'tn.s tiitw conld not tmf 
new fh.ihiAs tri.ido fcir ihemFeiyes Iii-to These 
chtld'en roi ocni'/nd m?' .md there rvas a, srleain tif 
in liictr et'es. Thev met ere from flimr 
inoihed'and fur Nam’ was r.-'^ilv their mothOii.Tnd, 
their pairnto nnd Ibemsrlvrs h.ax'inff heen lima 
iheie. Thf-r ’aid riieir horhos hare and fOTirtfirtc 
onfc ilieir skin diNeasef? told me '’Nook lioro. tho+’.'n 
what we have in India” They look forwiri-d 
to the (lav when thev will be able to return to 
Natal. That day will never come- 


I 


\ 

.... o " I mo sio.'i nii*,"' f., (iin 

st.iitiiti liv ,alv"):fiiro'.'- liimitii'r id who ri 

.Til- (f) ho (ottll 1 !'i loa ill. os !.ko 'Ii.li 
thus 'of' iilliii'-s, dlls 111. '01 M'l.s ; sii.ltl't? 'I t.'j I 
to Ills viil;,ui> .iiifi drdtoii I/I .h',',(i,iiiui / iji'te !i.^ 
h.-is koi-r .1, loji'ioftitoi d w,.|(.,?ri mil h.ts two 
1 hd 1) ’ll l»v lor. noifiii wilin' 't ?S[iv miii'i'iviiiotlt 

lio js 111 ! I'.o ,, .'m' .'ll sf.ii'va,!! Ill, Tiioio .u-,. Y,r|v.iHU 
d('.s,'’r).“ij hj [Ill'll intsimi'N .ird iiioli.iiids whnwj 

WjM‘S ,h,)V(‘ .?m ;o‘. ,u‘ wifh nt’ior ir (.ijho 

'I'lmto m .1. willow o,<mi"l ,17 . - who iris eicht 
chtl-timi .■ind_ Vi lio .inivi’i! froi'i is-rnrh Aliio.i in 
Af.tr .'*Jh 'Die -itild I-, ()! iv L)c]iii"'a years 

ol .ici' .17 , sold .iwur liio I'icht of djose' un- 

s,is;ie<.|j m 1 idMtv.ii f.-ir (iio tienv t nm (’!' f 1 u Khe 

!te)! 05 .it''-''(! h's 7'”) xvith the S(it'Oi,i,' ' h'Ti or koopintf 
.t i.-eiJ.iin sum lor eviiofi.sos J;i Jiilv. .sho '.vilhdirw' 
Ms Jo'i in AiUitst ils _ b'C, la iiotiiii(ir H-(. l'o‘! ;iml 
tn yiivendii'i’ _ Rs. I’lO, In Iteiomlioi wtrea I 
li'Aflii il ILidias hhe Ir-ni onb" Ifs. Mid in Iter 
ai f-wml with the Sfioniil ifftiror jmd Dio tiad 
already in'isfod fm ilte p.i\ uiettt ot (h.i.t sum icanv 
n fiiiio. The oliddreii luu-t he sltu’vinc now Of 
I'oiijse, tj/rir Totiirn iu N’.tlal w a.liiio.sl impifrihl 

S/iii!>>iiii/inn H vimiioi c’li m ko w.is hoi a m 
Nidiil ■ iMi'i ait.iy fi'om Suutli L'lvis! .riinotiDri with 
iii'i husUinf! urd n, ehild of nno yL.,ir. Tlr’' rhild 
till'd .slum alter liieti ojtu.i) in IJ.tdr.is m I'liij 
Tf.’i-' liiidwid also vhoil sfuH'tIv afloruards, 8iio 
was luiw ')!) ■rluii'S Tlic horais mnin'.v hiid hren 
.iIiuo.nI spout. oriJA' Rs ),i remauunfe u!it, oi ih 

‘Anvw'iiere war. oi hidm' is tho ciy of the 
rotpi'pcd ciiiicr.'iots Mr. Aiidrew.s w;is .stttiolr 
wit!) it, ,nnd i’atidn Bminrsui.is aksi) mot, with 
rho same erv It lam koeu re}'f'atoi! for yoars 
bv eoeii and every one oi tiK-m whothor frum 
Fiji, Tnnidnd or ihitish Gni;in;s, It taii'r in 
tho eat'S of iSwjtiu Bhawnni lAtyal Bitttiiyasi, 
himself a Colonial born as he toured from 
Bombay to Bihar, to Caicutta and its 
siibuihs, Ilowiiib and Matmbtnz, and to 
Madras to acquaint limiself witli tho 
coiiditions of lii.s brothers from overseas 
Bat T50 way is open to them. The repatriate 
colmiists can not be harpy except lu the 
cnlomc.s — them liomeii — , they tnaintun ; and 
all who have Mnihed the question, fioni 
illahatmaji and Air. Andrews to Pandi’}! 
anti Bwaniiji, are ooiivmccd of this. But 
can it lie arniii<red for The forinor 
AVliinrary Hepatnurifiu .Sidiomo ict'c no room for 
such felforts. PO.dS'}- men were condemned 
to live in India, fjct US OitG tlie ea.so of 
two aucii mec : 

Muni O.adti left iSonfli Africa wilh his three 
coloniii’ bn"n chiJdren-~t\vo and c,r.c dimclheT 
— iiridor the VO nni.'iry jcr.-i.lr s.fiuD fchemc, 
Aluni Oadn had h Jt India when ho wa,s only a 
cliitil and he eniild noi tmee hi-, boirse oritis family 
in .South India. The rlhnatp of India did nt.l. suit 
Ihfsp people because they were aci'limaf-ined fo 
South Afnua. He, ihpt’efoie, left Ind’a witii his 
sons N^myanswamy and Amasiia Gadti and fie 
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Thf'V m.iiii’rr-xi to Tliir-^sAi'^'-'ini 

and t'l'ijui tii<'‘in )hrn v. tv le ro t'tc; fl.ot'n nrci-tc'!' 
far io oj'rr Xani' This was icfrr,ii- Tiioy 

thi’o’foic tufa.iiip find eve'du.ihy reAHifd 

]jiki)7i_ia AiiJulajid. T.'-tnininu a Jisi.iriiji'' nf 
mil-v is' nii{ ,ui o.tsy rillin'- Hit fhoy too]: allih 

3 '-A rtf M-iikint;' on four oa M'.ds aad 
f-h.ojuy'i fiiivsts to Parin' tn*^ir aiaJ of lni'f.L foi 
NiruM l^'r.OIl';a A a isTi and =?istpi' dA U'd 

kurt'iv or acy'ountn' hnr iSoiilh \ti'S>.-: An doi.n 
rtf’ ther row'Hod iln’_ hordor of !sara! (hoi* Wf-re 
arrosi-ri, la'rtsOnaVfl df'iiiaio'l nruiiti'irpil ;irt!i-i"i'ri!irs' 
and uoini-'d to l>c (leriOMod to iij.Iia T)i>-v 
kno'.'k d rirtiii tuhai i" 'jost, ui.r q ) do* hoard rk-u- 
tato id woo Tho oi'ur't.s iloci-’.ied liidt rlu'v ]\i'l no 
rjfcdd ks nt'ion rkn iv>“, 

Ako^r s.iijj- voats ,uo. 00 ^ oiio nartiod R .dtutii 

catrto to mv bons-'. ih'.ivasi- Db.in.in. tu Hii.ar rtt'il 
told inn flair he was in yi.nr tr'aiihl'* md to ui'i 
f'O’.nttiii iirt!' ide d lie ooui't u a I'.a'.i f, Ah-: i! 
whore ho h.id 1 It hiw wf- ...’i? oliili va d.niiiiatii 
had left India tor Xdt'al wi'ii I'ls nto))!-*! v. ii.-i he 
was only rtji irtt'int .aid wa-s praiiioady liken 
ortlouial ham [ariian. I trted n coa-soio (tini. Bur 
whar < onsnl.'ition eonld^ be odhroil ' He 'lad eoid 
away ill s riarkt of dojiirfiie la A'li,-! and there \v,.s 
ahsulatelv no pofsiiniitv or iji3 ever heoia poriTiiited 
tn reside tijoce I save han a letter of iiitri/iiiiotioa 
lo Rail Silail) nf tsurrnp't'vi, an'i. asfced Jura to iiive 
UD ail hope of I'ftarnnvj to Snarli Afnca- Bat 
Riranath was nnf to he doreifed fjoat hts parpote 
He leacked Beii'a in Parri!su'''se Ei.st -ifrtou'an.l 
v-ilked all the dwrence uf tii'oe to four tltousatnl 
rnrlei f') ac'e his wiw -in 1 cliirlivfi ai Rew G.i. t)e ! 
The rj)!iA=! not the n-ws, RunaatJi. wus arre.-sted 
and 'depnrrod to ladia ' 

Ot the 7,d00 and more who have retm-ned 
under the Assisted Emigration Behenie, and all 
of whatn piue tor the coianial home, not 
more than one per cent has been able to 
regain theft UnaHi clom'cile. The bostis, the 
passage, etc., thev can ni^ver earn jn the period 
of three ve'ars of grave granted to them 
for the parposo, Bo, -SwMni Bhawani Dayalji 
Winns us; “Voa can rtioet the^.^ i^aivyan- 
satn'Cs tind PnaTinatUs a!i over India — snores of 
them are to be fnund :n H.itiabufS and Hawroli." 

II ts the ftovernmnnC <d Riha done any- 
thing' for them ? Jr is to he rememhered 
that tile indenfnro'l imm!gt'a''ioa "‘wat. 
promoted and rovitroiled bv the H-iveramPot 
and was at no time a yoliiotary and so'jata- 
n-'mus movement of tiie Imiiati population ” 
Yet. wlmir the Union (roveruraont were 
throwing the people aa-ar as squeezed lenrfin’u. 
the Government of Indii were indifferent. 
Wars have been fought hefca-eeti people'; ou 
such issues. Even luidvr tlie Cane Town 
Anreemeot the emigrant filled an explicit form 
■which oontained the fulu'wing sentenfo: 

liuirliiHianli Sark-n- Ih.ima^t‘u -1 jnne^rnh 
Hin(iuo>i!,ci ‘urtriala kariH-U ufnrastha 
mir ja fok kaai kurua chahaia hoga u/iLo 
dluoidh dt'iigi 


111 the d 'V (i tiiuihi am .r" d'? repatrirde 
can now hero see tins '’'o,p!jg ound of 
“Hiudustaiiki SaiSfar." 'Ihiejr callousness, 
dilatori' mcdiods and red-taptism wo, aid not 
^iliow them to rnitig'ite the siiUCjings of a 
people wi'ora they have- aihowT'd be ruined 
hr a and tavacherons Power wbom 

theu' are alway.s too eager to acc •mmrtuflto 
T.he CUT unvwhci'e out cd Irt'']ia' is a 
Piifficierit uidic.iraei't of Indmns u"ei{ 

v'ocal eloinenr. in Iiuhan political life is 
alive to ti cir suliVr'ogN oi S'teir brothorSr 
fio’ii cveivcis, but so hu tiiey haie ina-de no 
great, nttc nint to miU’o the cjoditsons cd" life 
suirable to '.ach emigrruits, Jf the village 
c ‘lumu.'iii-ifc". could he made in 're tolerant, 
life uviUi'd be oi-araido to tlK iruv-conn''. and 
.!! a fi.'iv yofiis, e'-pf! the Oolonii.i bora could 


<i I'l'fj'ic.i, ifijt-if tliC O'dopi -ft iPer biTi reil iina 


hoitel tlicii’ doors, wo too h'tve aoi: tl an? open 
'"'Ur'S Ilprc ].i rooni lor service for tiie pnhlio 
worlcet Ye.irer at home, Hlat'ahu'Z is a dailc 


spot on the BiviuspA .Yunici. ality of CalcLitta, 
and the sugge^ti oh oi Bwauii Bliawmu L'a>iil 
oil tiiis paitipulin’ area ca''i be etP nod out 


Without much diifijultv. Nor are the coti- 


clusions of B'w iiD'ji at all unreiisuri'acie or 
revolutionary Tlmv are simple, moderate in 
tone aud St rug lit tor ward, and lO'ay be 
samnieJ up in the words of Paudit Benursi- 
dds Cuaturvedi as follows : 


I. TJn.'ler no eiiccni'-fances siio.ild any icpatrla- 
tioa of c-iloiiial Imhaos be ei.eoucdifoii- 

IL It IS mo^t dii&i'iiit tor ihe retimed emlgiv.ufs 
to serte in faUw n.npffy 

fit. 'Cdonial h tu’ J odiaas ivdi not lo happv 
pvec;a in eulonies Tins siafeiDCnr ot iM-ihaiiiia 
G indki i> oijito true and if i.s a sui to ijlter any 
teaijit ttrops to the coloiottl ban toileave ihe volonies. 

lY T!i').sa ivi(.j Itave ni'iTn'Kl in the colonies 
filiodkc not ihiDt'- of uoinmc: to ludi i to settle Jmie 
t ii‘ liii-re IS trtle p 1 -souiitv ot their hemy la'ien. 
b.iL'k into Ihmr I'a'-peeti ve sootal oth'i'iizatrjiis. 
M '.riiue of their olidtitoQ vnil bo ail lu-soiiUiie 
pi'oldeiU 

V. From the e'iOnnmic point cf view it ia' verj' 
dis'idvaritastL'oas Mr c-itinaial iadi-as to come to 
Indu. LVirauilv tiwy iUo, uiul'ii hetn r off tLcfo. 

Vi So long' a-, India is nut korseil free to 
mma'ze her own dffo'v '-ho is not .a a pibUion 
to ifivo anv mate.iai koiii to her sons ovemeas. 

Vll- Pu'ln’ m> t')f',io(i,itau'.e.s shuuid our leadet's 
or the Guveinueiu ot In'ii.i t-e a party to any 
comiJiii'iU'e with ike S Ill'll African or any odmr 
caioiiial GovcrmiMut nlccii k-t- tir one cf its 
ob’PMs the S’ ruii.tuon ot co;oni.d Ti chins. 

Vil!, 1 can picfe leabze h t, m hpUe of' all our 
iramwirs, a niuiiik’r at onimrat iudiaiM wfl su!l 
Tetiii-ii to la ua efiUmly of fiimr (iwn ao.onl Y'e 
have a dntv to peita'rin fo',v,t;d; them To u e 
Mr Atii!<5V>':iA 1 '[k no oa no avo uat 

bo a I' t Itib u too the a as of 

Gd a and. iiadras. 


T e Go rj So iJ note 
Co'nmuna! ProbEa'?^ 

Thp 'Wni'lNiti;^' I ’ -nuaitti'r nl' tin' 

));is prei/ired 'i srhenie invji't' vilnt'nn n! 
the etOi^iaea] {u'oijieni and MUire’estefl 
adoptifffi Eiy ihc wiioie C'olitU.fv. li'e jdindus 
of the Pariah aud Boiis;al iiavr' not adopted 
Jt Thrsa’ fiindui are the nli'St ar'refcwl hy 
the scheojo and tiioir o'r'pre.'Jiootativrs Imvc 
stihfecfced jt to detailed entioi'^m. But ilua 
fact need not, ut it cortanilv lull md. make 
the moinhers of the W'r.j'kjn^ Uotnniittrr 
aoxioufi. If tho crimiBumtieH m the Paniah 
and Reii.i'al wlio have nnt approved of tin- 
f.chom“ iiiid heoii ol th(‘ Tifiihiimiiiadmo 
poinUasioii, tin' comniilP'p mietht have found 
rcasoa for recon.Hidenu^’ the f^cln'inc. 

iilfihiitimi rrandlii has written in Vointn 
Lifliti ■ 

‘I do date hi ask tin' iiindiis to o"eepl fins 
selirino I'oeaiwo d is eharued wdii Ihe lilo-<si>)a:s 
ot Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviji* i-ml Nt. 
J'L'idhav?uo Anoj'. not to s?ieak oi ihe other Umun 
inemUers o'' the Workinsj Ooinuiittuo." 

Bui the <tuestion is, of how aiany "comtnu- 
ually-ndaded''' Hindus in the Paniab and 
Benjjal are Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya, Bjt. 
Madbavrao Aaiey and the other Hindu members 
oi the AToikmg Committee the cou&ciettce- 
keepeiy. AVe should also like to know whatefforts 
were made by the AMork’.ag Committee to study 
the situation in those two provinces and to 
ascertain and conciliate the opiuioa of those 
Hindus there, tt may bo that most of the 
liindua m tsieso pi'ovincps- arc “conmiunaliv- 
nunded"’ and the Hindu metubers of the 
Woxkiiie,' Committee are “natiunully-minded.” 
But the Working Committee aavo a hearing 
not only to '‘natienally-minded’' Muhammadans 
like Dr. Ansari but also to “communally- 
mmded" Aluhaiumadans like Maalana Shaukat 
All. For tins reason the Committee would 
have been both logically and tactically right 
if it had given a hearing to “coranmnally- 
minded’' Hindus also. 

It may not be utterly irrelevant to meutioa 
in this connection that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya took the leading part m putting 
into proper shape the statement on the coming 
constitutional reforms issued by the Working 


...A, V uf me ifiiidu \L4!;a^iibh.i on Ueii/ilt 
ot tl'v ihiha-aibha I'l March last fmm Nmv 
Delia —a sLibMncnt viurh, tiuuigh issued hv ^ 
cmmiiuna! bisiy, to be the m >~-t 

iiiitKinal, nuwt n on -communal and most 
iIcnioenitK' ytU i.ssucd !>y nur reproseutatne 
IhkIv in Slides. Ooc' will imvc to oscertam, 
tlicivfijvc, wbtHher the Paiulit was male 
iintionid or more communal at iielhi iu March 
than he was ot Brnnhav m July. 


■‘As i^eariy .'’National As Possible’' 

The Mhirking (hiaimittco states tliiit its 
.s-uggested sointaon, though eoaimunal in 
appmici'iicc, IS yet as noad.y aatuisuil as 
[uis.sjblo mid geiicraily aecoptablc to the 
comtuimitu's concerned, 'riuit. it is coinmiiinl 
in appouTiuiC'c is obvious, 'IM ns. it m also 
midciit that it i.a not gciu'f'allv accoptabie 
to the irmdn coiumunities in two big Hindu 
(imuinty provinces — theuigh th;d fact iiniv not 
count. Wo can ucitlicr assett nor deny that 
the schenu' is as nearly national as possible, 
beoairse the possibility has refei'encc to the 
standard of comproaiise of the Congress 
Working Committee aud to its power of 
pushing the comyl'omise to the nearest 
possible verge ot natiouahsm. The Committee 
has declared its readiness to accept a better 
conipromise scheme, in the tollowiug 
words • 

''Tile 'Wdrkiny'- Committee luts aihp'tod the lorc- 
poinK Scheme as a conpu'wnisc ifetweoo tlic propoyais 
iiasoii on uad'ilntod i ointmiuahsm and unrhluied 
naliouahsm Whilst nn ibo one h.md thn^ Woi'kicg 
Oommittec hopes (hat the whole nafiou will endorse 
the soheme, on the oHict', it assures diose who 
bike vsstrenic views ami <uac,ot adopt it tiiat me 
Oommiltec will fiUdlv. as P D bomul hi iiy the 
Lahore TCsoJntion, dccept without i'e,servatioii any 
other scheme if it commands the acceptauce of all 
the parHos ooucerued.” 

We have no doubt that this declaration 
lias been made in all .sincerity. But it is 
futile, uevertheies.s. The reasons are obvious. 
The Congress is the only large representative 
organizatioa which is non-communal in its 
declared ideals Ho other organization is 
iu a position to carry on pourparlerf. and 
negot'ato with comtnnnal organiaatioDS So 
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wJio is to prepare aa alreraative or rivsl 
scheme : Morfeover, it is ditticult to attach 
aay d-ehtiite iceaning to the words, ‘hi it 
commands the aceeptaaee or all the partie.s 
concerned The Congress schomo itself 
does unt comraand the aeceohmee of all the 
parties concerned. And, circnrastaneed as 
ludiii is, it is impospihlfi to trame a scheme 
which wivoid command the acceptance of 
all the paities conceiQod— oaftiCttUrj}’ as 
one does not hnow what pai'ties the \rorfiing 
Committee has in view. 

Pros and Cons of the Congress Scheme 

Law-court fans .tad readers of tien's- 
papers arc i'amilmr with the hahit of cross- 
esamjQfng cojnsel doavmdiu" tint witnesses 
should reply either '"yes” or “do" ti> iiacstions 
asked, e^oa though in many oases it may 
not be possible to give tmeb monosyUabic 
answers. Devout followers of the Congress 
are at present in the raooJ to demand of 
all and suiidiy such monosyllabic answers 
to the Q'jestioii, “Do you approve ol the 
Congress solution of the communal problem ?" 
We are not in a position to give any such 
answer. Not that our inability to do so 
matters in the least. Cor we have no party, 
big or small, powerful or weak, at our hack 
We Tepre,sent only ourselves. Monosyllabic 
answers being out of the question, we 
propose to make a few comments ou the 
Congress scheme. 

We have said before that the most aou- 
communal, national and democratic inaoifesto 
ou the constitutional reforms so far placed 
before the country is that embodied in the 
Hindn Mahasahua slat>^meut of March List 
All cfclicr schemes are more or less corn- 
inuntd Dut wo gladly admit that the 
Cofigrpas scheme is an impi’ovriiuenc on all 
previous cornmnual schemes. ATe shall uow 
take the differert sections cud clauses one 
by one. 

1 , U> The a.'h.'le in. Mie coustirnnon relating 
to i'lmdameuta! shall iECiude a saamuLtb 

to the coMniuOities fiuricera<;cl of the protoatiou of 
their eoltnres, lanijnacos, dcripto odacatinn, 
{(rcfession aud practice of religion and religions 
endnwmeiUs. 

Tuts clause lias our aoproval. (>ar 
only commems are tom. Thera is no 
anticipation here of the need of the growta 
of a common Indian cuitnre, nor the 
corresponding' previ-iion therefor All our 
seiipts iOay ill rutuzu 115^ e to be scropued 
and a seientilie oee adopted. We hope this 
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not .stand in the wav of such 


clause wiU 
adoption. 

lb) Personal laws shad be proteeted by sperihe 
proviiioii:! to be eruliodied in the eoastuution. 

This also h.ss oiif aficeptaDce. The 
personal law of both Kuidus and 
MuhamriUidans allows polygamy ou the 
part ^ 0/ wales. Will this " clause stand 
la the way of malciiig raonogcimy the 
law of the laud, as it is la all westera cotta- 
tries and as it has beeu recently made in 
rurkey .■* So Ltr as Hindu vvomea at any 
r.itf' are eooceraecL the iaivs of ialieritance 
are un|ust APil! this clause make it veiy 
difficult, if not I IK possible, to amend such 
lawsv We tiad it stated in Webster’s 
pictionary, The eoacoption of p^.KSonnf law 
IS common to races in the early stage.? of 
eivipz itioa, as the ancient Koinaa-s aod the 
uatijra^ of India to-day, the concepfciou of 
te-rritonal law is a inoderu European develop- 
ment ^ We hope this developmcaf; will aot 
be considered had because it 1.3 Europoaa, 

let Protoetion ot po'itical and other Tijhts of 
luinonty coiiuciunties in the various provinces 
.shaif bi;^ihe vpneetn aaci li« witbiia the juii.sdictiou 
ox tae xfeJei'al goveroment 

This is auwtceptionable. 

2 . The fraaeliise shall be extoaded to all aduiJ 
men ana vnmeu. 

/Wofe . The Working Cornmicteo is comraitted 
to mlult franehi.se by the ivaraohi I'esolntion of 
t ^ “~d cannot entertain, any a terna^'ive 

franchise. la view, linwever, of misanpreheasions 
m some quurfers the Coiunaittee wishes to make 
It dear that id aoy event the traiiduse sliad be 
umtorm and &p extensive as to rafleet la the 
eleotcrai rml J-ho proportion in tlis populatiaa of 
every conimumiy 1 

We are ag.iiust th© indiscrioii/irjte adoptioa 
of a'lUit franchise. But, cousideriug the 
state of coinn'iioa'i suspicfou and bitterness 
to-diiv. we reluctantly agree to us adoption. 
As regards the alternative of making the 
fraachise uniform aud so extensive as to 
reflect in t!ie eieetoral roll the proportion m 
the pnpalutioii of uicry cmntmimEy, there 
are several doubts. A uaifonu fnnohise 
mav not rellect a corniimual population 
proporhtm. Which is the essential oonditian, 
■uaifoTffiity of the franchise, or making it so 
pxteuBive as to reflect communal proportion 
ic populcilion ? And if both cannot be 
secured, wuich is to be sacrificed Moreover, 
it is possible to choose a qualification for 
the franchise which will give some oomma- 
mty propoitionally more vosera than iis 
population ratio For t! ese reasons adu 
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T! e Co (j e'is ao u 07 of tlie 
Goiiisnunal Probilein 

ThC' W'likui^ !' oini/utU-t* of till' r;,fns:ivss 
iia'^ pa'pai'i'J 11 inr t'o.* of 

the comnuin.'o prulvlf^nj aafi itn 

adoptiiin nv the vrliok' conntiv. Tho Hiiulu-^ 
of file P.injjih and hai’f- fivit udoptofl 

it. Ttie^e Kindub ai'e the OKi.st »ffoe.r.('d he 
the sc-ne'tip und theii' rf-pi-e.^entatn'e'i: have 
subjected it tn detiulcff criticisni. But Uii.'ii 
tact need imt, as it cerfaanlv uiil tiot, makf 
the luejuber.s nf the Woi-kme. Committee 
fuixion'i. It ih* cammoriitiCB in tim Panjah 
and BeiJgu’! who have mit anjiroveti nf tlie 

sehciue liad tuiou ot tlm Muiuiinmnd-'in 
liM.-uasioi), the couuuittee iun'c teund 

j'eitpotj for reeonsulcriug the scheuK- 

Myhatnia (Juiulhi has wriHen in Y<n<ii<i 
Jh'ilui 

‘1 do 'lave to a-dr rlu' Binduh to .iceopl this 
Solieruo fiouvuise it iu riiarged widi t!r hlessina's 
fit Pandit Ahulan Wohau Mai.tvi.vii atid •Sit. 
JLadliavrau Anuy. not to sr'f“iik of tho otkev fltccla 
momiiers of tho AVoikinsi Coininittee.” 

Buf the question is, of how tnanv “comiuu- 
Q-ally-iDiuded” Hindus in the Punjab and 
Bengai are Pandit Madan lilohan Halaviya. Bjt. 
iVtadhanrao Aney and the other Hindu naotnbm 
of tile AYorking Committee the consdecce- 
keepers. We should also like to know wiiatetfurts 
were made by the AVorkutg Committee to study 
the situation in those two provinces and to 
ascertain and conciliate the opinion of those 
Kinciu-s there It may be that most of the 
Hindus in these provinces are 'Vonitnunally- 
raindeiP' acd tlis Hindu members of tim 
Working Commithm are “nationulH'imndcd.”' 
But the Aj^^orking Committee gave a hearing 
not only to "'naticmally-iniDded’' Huhammadans 
like ])r. Ansari but also to ‘commuiuiBy- 
ffiinded'' Muhamoiadans like ACaukna Bhauiat 
Ali. For this reason the Committee would 
have been both logically and tactically right 
it'_ it had given a bearing to “coramanallv- 
minded” Hindus also. 

It may not be utterly irrelevant to mention 
in this connection that Pandit Aladau Mohan 
Malaviya took the leading part in putting 
mto proper shape the statement on the coming 
couatitutional reforms issued by the Working 


'1)1' iiimlu Hahusublui on ’ii'ii.ilf 
id thi> .tf.dias.'diha m Jlrit-ci, hi'it iiom Nf a 
Beihi—a staAnumiL ivhicli, thnugii by 

omumiiiia! ‘mdjq e.unmuvs tu bp tile most 
natmnal, must uin-euinnuniiil and mo^^: 
democimtic vet ismt^id bv ,mr rupvt'seiihitive 
boiiv in India. Oiiv will have to asc;- Hum. 
rt!('n«h->,p, n'lu'thcr fui' t’antiit was more 
untHf!7;(i or UMiv oommuual at m H-mch 
th.m iic was at Hoiuh.iy lu duty 


“As MearSy fetioua! As Possibie" 

'I'lw Winking laminutfcim state's timfc its 
suggosh'd snlution, t}iuug!i cumnimml m 
apppaiaiim,'', is yet as nearly national as 
possible and geccraiJv aceoptahjc to the 
Ofumuujjitics conom-ned Tiiafc if. is communal 
in appf'anuicb is o'vvious, Tii u.s, it, m also 
evident tliat it m mP gcih’’uljv’ acccptablti 
to the Hmda emainuiiitiGs in two liig Hindu 
luuiority provinces- though tint fact may not 
count. We can iinthor 'assert nor deny that 
tlie scheune is as noaily natiomil as [mssiblc, 
bocituse the possibility Ins reference to the 
Rtaudurd vif compromise of the Onnurcss 
AYorking Committee and to its power of 
pushing the oompromme to the nearest 
possible verge of mtionahsm, The Ooinmittee 
has declared its rendiness to accept a better 
compromise scheme. m the following 
words ' 

“'JJi'i WovJcmg ijijiiviiuttce liiiri adofited the foi-C' 
poinii suienw a»a '■n!n],romih'e liotween. the iti'opo.'ials 
Paapd on unaiintoii ('muimumhsia auci uiiiliiuted 
natioiiaham Whsls!- on t,hn one hand the Workmft 
t'Ommitfen iio-iip.i; Uut l.ho whole nation wili endorse 
the Hciieimi, on tlw ot.hov, it iissures (.hose who 
fake oxirerop views amt ('.fumot adopt, it that the 
Committee wi,U pladiv. as. it is hound to by die 
Ijahoie resolution, aecojit witbont 7'e,sorvation aev 
other scheme it it coinmaada tlie ac.c-eptaoco ot all 
the parries converaccl.’ 

Wo have no doubt that this dfeclaratiou 
lias been made in ali sincerity. But it is 
futile, nevertheless. The reasons are uWious. 
The Congress is the only large representative 
organization which is noa-conamtinal in its 
declared ^ _ ideals. Ho otlier organizatioa is 
Ju a position to caiuy on p&HrparlsTt. and 
ueoiotiate with communal organmafcions bo 
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■^vho fB to prepare an alteioative or rival 
scheme ? J^Ioreover, it is difficult to attach 
any definite meaning to the ivords, “it it 
commands the acceptance oc all the parties 
concerued.' The Confj’resa scheme itself 
does nut command tho aeeepbaee of all the 
parties concerned. And, circumstanced as 
India is, it is impossible to frame a scheme 
wmcli v,'onld coromatid the acceptance of 
all the parties concerned — particulady as 
one does not IrnoTV what parties the Worlring 
Committee has m new. 

Pros and Co.is of the Congress Scheme 

Law-court fans and reaiiei’K of news- 
papers arc fatnihai' with the habit of cross- 
examinm" counsel demandmfi: th.it witnesses 
should reply either “yes” or ''no” to questions 
asked, even though in many cases it may 
not be possible to give such monosvllaiiic 
answers. Devout followers of the Ooogress 
are at present in the mood to demand of 
all and sundry such monosyllabic answers 
to the question, ‘‘Do you approve of the 
Congress solution of the communal problem ■''' 
We are not in a position to give any such 
answer. Not tiiat our inability to do so 
matters in the least. For we have no paiiv, 
big or small, powerful or weak, at our back. 
"We represent only ourselves. Monosyllabic 
ausivers being out ox the question, we 
propose to make a few comments on the 
Congress scheme. 

We have said before that the most non- 
com raunal, nation.al and democratic manifesto 
on the constitutional reforms so far placed 
before the country is that embodied in the 
Hmeu Mahasabna statement of March last. 
All other schemes are more or less com- 
munal. Bnt we gladly admit that the 
Congress acbeme is an improvement on all 
piGvious communal sebenies We shall now 
take the different sections and clauses one 
by one. 

1 (a) The aiTicle m the constitution relatine 

to FandameEtil flights shah incliule a gnarantpc 
to tiiG CMninmmties coneerned of Iho piote'-tioa of 
their ymlcarcB, l.rngnagcs, .■.ciipts. eduuauon. 
niofession and practice of religion and religious 
endowments. 

Ttiis clause has our approval Onr 
only comments are two. There is no 
aiitioipation here of the need of the growth 
of a common Indian culture, nor the 
corresponding pTovision therefor. All our 
SLiipts may m future have to he scrapped 
and a sc eut 1 c one adopted W e hope t is 
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clause will not stand m the way of such 
adoption. 

lb) Pei'sonal law.s shall lie protected by spocilir 
provisions to be eiubodied m the constitution. 

This also has our acceptance. The 
personal kw of both Hindus and 
Muhammadans allows polygamy on the 
part of males. Will this eiause stand 
in the wav of making monogamy tne 
law of the land, as it is m all western coun- 
tries and as it has been recently made m 
Turkey ? So fur as Hindu woinej. at any 
rate are concerneil. the laws of inheritance 
are unjust Will this clause make it veiy 
difficult, if not impossible, to amend such 
laws We find it stated in Webstei’s 

Dictionary, “The couceptioa of /lar.soBpr/ lanj 
IS Gomiuon to races lu the early stages of 
civilization, as the ancient RjiUciCLS and the 
natives of India to-day ; the conception of 
territorial law is a raodera Buropean deveiop- 
raeat.” _ We hope this development will not 
be considered bad because it is European 

. ''O Protection of political and otlier nuhfs of 
minoritv cominnnities in the various provinces 
Snail bt'^the conoern and he withini the juiisdiotion 
01 the federal governnient. 

This is unexceptionable. 

2. Hie tranchise shall be extended to ail adult 
men and women. 

, Working Committee is committed 

to imult nanaliise by the Baraehi resolution of 
the CoQgiss;s and cannot entertain any a tei native 
h'anenise. In view, however, of misapprehensions 
m some quarters the Coinrnitree wishe.s to make 
It Clear that m any event the franchise shall be 
uniform and so extensive as to reflect m the 
electoral rod the proportion in tiie population of 
every community ) 

We are against the indiscriminate adoption 
of adult franchise. But, considering the 
state of coffininual suspicion and bitterness 
to-dav, we reluctantly agree to its adoption 
As regards the alternative ol making the 
franchise uniform and so extensive as to 
reflect in the electoral roll the proportion in 
the population of every conimtiaity, there 
are several doubts A uniform franchise 
inav not reflect s communal population 
proportion. Which is the essential condition, 
Uniformity of the franchise, or making it so 
extensive as to reflect communal proportion 
in population ? And if both canoot be 
secured which is to be sacrificed Moreover, 
it isjiossihle to choose a qualitieation foi 
the franchise which will give some comma- 
nity proportionally imu’e V'“.e'ti t“ 2 iQ its 
p poLat on rat o For these reasons, adu t 
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This li:i^ oui' {’iitiro i\[';i!'0’‘'..;. 

{i'i TliJ,(. fov Uie llinilijs in Siit'l, .(ii* 
in As'':;. <i .I’lil in Un' i’uiijjli, 

nnil N -W. A 1‘. ;!nfl fur Ifi'iilii'i .uiO 

MuyliiiiM .n AVIV iii-ovjv'"' _ i )!<".’ .'in* !osa 

than J.n i<’r,c ot" lUi'' tmnnl'itlnn, ,s'";).s 'cv.d) 
hi' v?yvvveil i!j tl'a I't'd'r.U .^t'd ['mvuiv'al 

Lcii'NtatiTKis ('ll thij li.ms 'o\ ;vl!ptd.'tt'■^a vith Mm' 
light !c I'oaif'd 

It vvi'Il bn ri;;Qenji)m*i'i that iit thr 
Lunkiiow Uusb'n Nntiohaliat Cnnfrii-iMicf}. it wtis 
resolvod fluit fur J-nndM anJ ILuyuui minoTi- 
tic'? in nli ))j'Mv:ocp>! vvfir. rirn li'sy than 
b<3 pi'r (.'Dhi of till' pnjniliitioii seats shall he 
I'PsCYvetl in the Fedvrat and Frovuivial 
tjpsisiatnrey im the hanis <if jiojmiiition witli 
the viSfhi to coninst additional «eaK Tliis 
\Vi)s nvoant to oveUiue the RenstaJ Hioilus 
(13.27 oL'i' ceai nf the papulation aue''V(!(!>i' 
to the (tpusus oL lO'il'l uiid tlm Vaiijuii 
Jliudu.s (30 N I per vent nf ftie ivopulatioa 
acconiiuft to file sumo mi.sus) Irnm the 
adrantrpios of the I'esolntian T///‘ Ptoplt 
of Lahore aud ivtliors liavc stated tfwt it is 
believed that at this vear’s (lensiis the Panjah 
[rmdiiB have iieen I'uumi to he less thuu 
30 percent (about 2b piereeat) of tlm pnpp- 
lationi utiii so to eseluJe them soiuoiiow 
from any advantatre, Dr Aiisuri in his presi' 
dential address at tho Boni^all^ittionartst Kfnslim 
Conference chans; ed ‘less than 30 per cent 
of the popuiatjon" to “less than 25 per cent 
of the populatiiin/' and tiiis proportion has 
been accepted by the Cougresss Working 
Committee, It is to bo regretted that the 
Congress ba.s made itbolf a party to this 
palpable and deliberate dodge to dciirivc 
the Paniah Hindus of an advantage. 

Tins redaction of less than 30 to le.ss tlian 

25 per cent has obliged the Working Cuniiyiittcn 
to mention parlicularlj' .snmo cuminijijiUos 
m .surae provinces. [jet us take some 
examples. The Hlnsliins in Assam are 
to have t)io aforesaid advantages. In li)2l 
they were 2f^0C per cent of the popaiatwu 
and they are uow most probably much more, 
as several lakhs of them have emigrated to 
Assam from the Bengal district of Myraen- 
smgh. In 1921 the Panjab Hindus were 
30(^4 per cent of the population, aud now 
they are believed to be somewhere near 

26 per cent. Taking these facts into 
consideration, can it be argued that advan- 
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C* tl O i C llj . ,u, .r-]d iMni 

...0 t .(iuao ifindiiy ? Snulh Puulny 
imdading Arya and RiVihmo bi;tiri..| pi-ojiU' 
Icvt- had to hi' sin’ciaily !£!<‘iit!<(!ii''d, iicc;v’-t 
in l!i2l (hoy vM'ro 2.3 js (for viMit of thj 
pCjiidjiiion Ji 23 }»') coot in Siudi' o;m 
iiavc sMiuc inivnihagoN, is' d thi;- to withhold 
fboin from tho i’.myO' ILiuhif-. who ato .'(t 
mo.svut I'Hlimfd to tbriii onlv 26 par CMit 
Ilf the population 

It 1= .n f'.'ict {infair to uoprirc oni, 
i*oimi(ii*ra!>!o vom;;ma<l lUinm’itv ol ani 
,H!' aiilngf wiiiop JS Miveii to any othei 
oo;),v)dor'd>lf' coinnuituij minnpty. In Dcmgal 
the fpndu.s are a nurioritv. tiuuigh a his 
minority (4.3 27 ficr cmtl IPu its hjgness' 
innr uofc be ohde to piotrct it from 
Hnliaminadan vioettuuceving oii.slaaghts. pAr, 
in .some districts ui tlm elcctuins to local 
bodie.s, t!io flmdus iiiivc either soon rod uo 
seats at all oroniy n verv siual] nmiilwr ot 
scats, out of nil proportion to tiicii' naintiricid 
stivngtli ill the ilistnot. Of cmirsc, if uo 
comiiUTun! imnoiitic.s in any utvsi wme to ho 
given .itiv adv.HiPtgos. itongnl iriiulus wonld 
not usk lov any special provisions for 
tliriiiM'lvos Rut il comnitin.il imnorpic.s 

auyvviurc .trc to bo givvii udvautogos, it is 
not right to withhnid tliom from Ibmgal 
llimlus 

Thongii the demand of eommuiuil 

Knslcm.s timt the Masluu community should 
have 3t per cent of the scats in the Poderal 
or Central Legislatiuv, iitis not been acceded 
to by tiio Htorking Comraitteo, jtot the 
011111.96 under comment may practically 

bring about the same rpsnit. 

4. .ippointmoiiTfi shah be mado by non-parfy 
Pnhlio Service 'lotaim.^sions wluufi sljal! }ii’eyi,riiie 
the minimum oualdnalmns, and wliuh slial! hnvo 
diiG regard <0 the l•'l(uden' y of the Puhln- Sorvieo 
ai \yoll as io thr unnciple of equai opporiimity 
to a'i ciamninnitifts for -i fail shaio m the pniilie 
■servi's’s of tile ouunfry. 

Tins section i.s mi improvement upon t!ie 
Curresponding Lucbnou Nationulist jlla.slim 
confortmeo losolution and tim covvesoonJiug 
provision in Dr Aasari’s Furidpur presidenti.a! 
address. The suggostimi ttbout non-party 
Public Berviee Com missions is good. In the 
course of a speech at a siibfects committee 
meeting of the Huidii provincial conference 
at Burdwan, Air. Hadhavrao Aney espkiued 
the presoripfcion of the roiuimuiu ciualificatioas 
to mean nothing more than similar 
prescriptions in the case of competitive 
exaininatioas, for esaniple where 't s laid 
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do^rn that candidates must have passed at 
lea^t the ?ilatric, the B A, or some other 
exanimatujG . tlial does not mean that 
candidates of higher qnaliMcations are to be 
eseliided. Tt this is tiie correct mterpretatioa, 
it should be torracjly stated Dr Ansaris 
curcspnciduig provision demanded tliat 
ippointments ulicill hr inciilr. according to a 
uimimum standard of efiicieney. As that 
uas in the mind of a Muslim Js^ationalist 
hk"' Dr Ansari, a formal laterpretatiou of 
^f'ctioa 4 would not be superfluous, and 
would set apprehensnms at rest Provided 
that is done, the remaining words of the 
section would be innocuous, 

1. In the loimation of Federal and Provincial 
Cabinets interests ot inmonty coiamiinities should 
be recognised bv convention. 

Tins we consider to be against the 
punciples of responsible democratic govein- 
meut. The choosing of any persons to be 
members of cabinets simply because they 
belong to a particular minority community 
01 command its conddetice, though they 
may not command the contidence of the 
House, IS a bad form of communalism 

G. The F Pioviaoe and Balui'histan 

shall liave the same form ot government and 
administration as other provinces. 

7. tfind shall tie constituted into a separate 
province provided that tlie people of Sind a.Te 
prepared to bear the financial burden ot the 
“eiiarated province 

The y.-hV, F. Province can very easily 
have the same form of government and 
iidmiDistration as other provinces by being 
tacked on to the P-infah, without any exb’a 
cost. 17.- W. F. P formed part of the Panjab 
before Lord Curzon's days. Since its 
separatum, it has been a deficit province, 
ciores upon erore? having had to be sunk 
m it The iiopulation ol this piovmce is 
less than that of some Bengal districts. A^et 
it must have a separate rtovernor, Legislature, 
etc, at the cost ot tiie C’eniral Government, 
whicli means at the cost of the other 
provioces, who are all crying out for more 
levenue for "’nation-building” departments 

The constitution of Baluchistan into a 
separate “Governor’s Province” :f an 
astounding' absurdity This British province 
has a population ol 440,46.S ! .Just think of these 
tew people having all the paiapherualia of a 
Governor’s province, and that at the e.vpense 
of the other provinces' 

T e prov BO ah t be able n bear ts 
own b irdon ittacbed to ‘sindl epaiat on 


ought to have been attached to the section 
relatmg to X -W, F P. and Baiuchistaa also 
As regards Sindh, it should have been laid 
don't! that the different religions communities 
there are to bear their share of additional 
taxation m proportion to their niunerical 
strength. It is not jast that the Musaiinaus 
are to call the tune and the Hindus are to 
piiv the piper for the most part Even at 
pre.sent, the Sindh Hindus pay most of the 
taxes 

In the course ot his eulogiiim on the 
Workiug Committee’s scheme, which produc- 
tion we have not been able thoroughly to 
grasp and therefore to appreciate, Dr. MuQ]e 
h.as said in effect that as Mr. .Tairamdas 
Doulatrain of -Sindh a Hindu member of the 
Working Committee, has accepted the separa- 
tion of Sindh from Bombay Presidency, the 
Doctor cannot oppose it unless and until 
Sindh Hindus have pronounced their opinion 
on it They have recently done so, against 
separation. Quite accidentally, when we were 
searching the other day for some otiier papers 
w'e came across a, small pamphlet entitled 
“.Separation of Smdb • why it is inadvisable 
by Mr Jairamdas Doulatrain, ii r, i . We 
make two extracts from its last two page'?, 

7 and S. 

The m-oater the number of Indian provinces and 
the smaller their size, she easier it is for +he 
(rovernfflent of India to stimnlare provincial 
nvahies and set one province against anothei and 
thus retain its Ijureauc-ralic power. Apart from 
this, the constitution ot mnnei-ous and mcreaRingly 
autonomou.s provinces on linguistii’ and. cuitmai 
biases involves serion-s nsk ot accentunting 
dilt'erences and disintegratinn the nation 

It IS my conviction that if India were to-day 
a scff-governiEn nation and its idations vuh 
im western neiglih. nrs from the Hmdiikiish to 
the Ar.rlaan Sea were not of tlv Iwst, it would ho 
refrarded as a gieat sbategic V'lunrtej to break np 
India’s western fiontier into small bits of punr 
autononum.s crovern merits like those suggested tor 
the X-kV FroirUer Provmie, Balnclustan and 
yjudli, 1 would keep these strategic frontier tracts 
attached to lame piovinoial governments and Bins 
not only nuniove onr airangeurents tor national 
defence but also give to tlie people of those tracts 
a larger share of the ^ heneti'.s ot a retormecl 
government hv association viui large provinces 
than they can liopo to enjov under a separate 
existence in view of the accr-pted policy of 
dilt'crential irearraent to minor provinces and 
backward tracts, .kny ledistrihution we efie t 
now under the present feeiing of secuiity cannot 
easily be undone when we have our own national 
Itoverniiient, for territorial readjustmeiUs are never 
the work or a day. 

"kk 0 hn no c me t th last so tiou of 
t scheme wh ch tudb as f 11 ws 
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o havo po nfren jiv'on ovv rcasorH ror 

OfyiOS'dlf!, tho %'GStiilK oi' tjlo l:'<l(‘''at!n:i; unit'^ 
ropiduaiT poiv^j's, th^t; ^r.' do not 
pt'Oi^Oflo to do so ns^'.'iiri )i(nv Wo \\'-.\ai oulv 
to point Oiit that .sonliort 1, daUPP <c!, takoii 
With sootiot) s piiiitfd aim VO, may not 
condncG ti! smooth 

All corapromfsf?: like tisn Cnnp'rosH 
sebnme ?Jion'c! L-e i'or a dotiniroly f>vcd 
short poriod. ])at in the ConuTt'Ss .schemf* 
uj such pt'T'jod ji? ?nef 3 tamed. 

Wft ni'c not ojiposed to any am? evnry 
corapromi.po. But to ho aoceptooK a eoni- 
ptomiRe opght to be ha^ed on snmo nniforinly 
applied aad applica'olo principloR, irldch the 
Con^i'oss schomn is not in all iLs pa'>'f;.s. 

in tho Loai’i!!'' of isatirnn Minorities 
Troahns, tliero ’s no rosf'rratif’n of scats tu 
lef^isliitiires i'or minorities. In this rcsooiit 
the Ooisfcrosfi sphoino p'oes ngainst ivli.it (flay 
ho rpirhtly consulr/od the ooliaetiop ]ioUi*t'i)i 
wisdojii oi most of Ihu fine iiatimia ot the 

It is a iiooii i'eatui'e (it the (.lons-re.-s 
sc'hptiK' tiint ii Uot'H j}(it javnur tiio pai’pei, na- 
tion of (.'ntniDunal inajaritv fulo in any 
pi'ovipca 


The Federal Structure Sub-Cornmittee 

Additions hare been recently made to 
the nipaiboi’ship of the Federaf tsfniotm'e 
mh-Cainmittpp But whilst conmninal 
Jluhaminadan repn^septation has himu 
EtiengtheKed, not a sinyle Kation.alist 
Miihaimtiad.'in lias linen r.oimnoted to it 
Tins shoivs the Ooverrnnent's bias aa'amst 
Mulianiiiuidan natjonalisni and prepossession 
in fnvnnr^oi Jhihiinnnadaii NOiiaratisiii. 

The ^“represnntatum” of y-ojinm in the 
Itoiniil Tallin ron/nrence has been from fhn 
start very iniidccinate This defecr. oriylit to 
have heeri leiiir died. "iiVp do not know- wlictlmr 
more Indian ladies will tie nonnnated to fha 
Cl^otifpi'enne, ipit obvioiisly i\frs biiireiinj 
jSaidu ''iiifilit to have hern ncniinated to the 
Fedoial istnirtnre Mib-Cummittee . as, besides 
beins the ^nuist famous Indian lady in the 
politk’fll field, she has pergonal knowledge 
of both Indian India and British India. 

’'^^hiist there is more than adequate 
provision toi- the presentation of the conrramial 
Mnbanimadan viewpoint, such provision in 


t S of ti 13 I H d Got 

* J be 1 c ..a,, to ho utterly 
iiKitieiju-iif’, So hi! fis’ tfji' Fedei'iil Sfruetuic 
■iub-ymrittiittoi' ir coricertmd, oven lu the 
•enlarged spb-t '.omiiiiiP"-’ thr-ri' sr no oae t> 
place before :t ttie jitndu i^liihimabha point 
of view 


Hut pcrhims tlu- most i;i:srir.y and the 
I'iost umust omissiejs that net a Rinyle 
.Rulpi'ct of v(.y fmlian State has l»'on iiomimi 
ted to tlip sail Conimitfee to pi, me lu-fore 
it the Tiidiau States peoples point of view 


The States' People’s Week 

The General SecretariC'.s' of tJm fnciTm 
states People's Uoiifei'encc have piililj.Rbed, 
the outline? and piMprinmiit' of the celebra- 
tion (it riio Indian State?' People’s \7pelf, 
from wliicJi ive make flui follovir.i; evti'-iet ' 

P iia.s bt'<‘n df'cnled (o , .di'hupe the tirgf veok 
or \iiaii>t as^ih" S|,iAi>’ l’e/‘,j(l<,V' tVeck in tour 
pn)V.j"'/v, (,[ K.tlltjiiw.ir. Gnjni'.tf. Mahanislitra and 
n(iiiiii,i.y. Tile sceoiid v et K oi Auniii-l will he 
(•Heiij.pfd m the Srpi's ut It iffiniaria and i'enlvtd 
uiilia, !!ie Jliird vei p iti (ho Puiuai' iiiid ( ii'iN«a 
sta.Ie'j ariil tPe haiiili Vf'ek tn tluj SonUi India 
ohiny. the iirimiaiiijin' for Ihe ueek v ill lie the, 
c*oi‘Oii))ojif fit !)■{ 1110 Vri'^opt titid 

I'etiUin Sianattije .-1 eJ the neap), ? ot (lie Hviteii 
to the lii.a-e-tdoiiniruil u> he Ksnhtnitod (,| tho 
( onirre.s,s pje.shh'ii! Meehnas wtii Im (jeld, p 
ncto&.serj- to jit'opa^aP.' tlu^ ob|<,\t? uf the Coa- 
rejopeo (-.xrdaiii P,^ ri'solufinnK mhI gupjtort its 
itnnitnuin cleniaiidiS, A manifesto hiw iiecn prepared 
h,v (Jte rutfioiiiies of the v,iueii invites 

.RiJpT<orf li'om the pdlriio, onmuin cf the world for 
fac jpeitimaie ffonriml'' of pejpfo ot tiie States 
Ihc QMiufet-fo will 1 h' pianied )<v all tavaiineTit 
wfirlicrt of Iho Sfafos' Poopk' and will lie (IPtr ibured 
hmtdr.igt. A uia.s? iHcituin.d ii,N liorn ditil'fod 
ytiiicb s'upiiortu the deunuid? of iju' < ’(inference 
tot lli(3 lundaiiietual, rittldh of the people ol ! ho 
h'hih’'.'' ui hi' eiiihodied m tin- hdiire (tiristihipon 
or iitli.'i, tor tlie ptnvi'sjon u! an apsiea! to flic 
rodcra! L’enj)' lor .'try (iivaolieo nl liiese riahi.s 
and for (let rpp.iesciiUiiinti (p tho P'\')!ifo <d the 
State? dircofly iiy elec.lirni on ih<! Pedcral 
1 eaiRlatiire. Tln.^ nierafiii.il is to be nddraSM'd ty 
the Pfosuhmi (»f the biinyi'ens and will hr tiianed 
h.v hiuidt'ed' cd (iiousaiufo oi peiipie iTMidina' in, 
and luiiiujt" tioiii, TiiC inovindaf oPiecs 

are niakintx aiTauvi'ineiils to rnli-'t titeniliers nt 
the t_cutc}'ent'C from Sta, trs nndor Their ie.ypeofsvo 
jui'ii^cliofnjup. Tlie seiviec,-. ot dovnted Yohmieom 
havo twu iccjuisinoneLi hv die ef-nlmJ of'ike ior 
the }'m'pn,so of cejchiYitinn; the Week 

TSii,s eelcbratiot] is a very ti.m(?ly move, 
and deserves the active support of all friends 
of the Indian iStateg. 
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The Paal&b States' People's Gonferejice 

Saidar SaHnl Ring:]i Caveesiuar was 
aiTGrited at the Panjah States’ People's 
Corferencp. tjr t'oe offpTco, we :>mst 'oeUere, 
of inJulj<:pg in an oval rontrover^r with the 
Ifaivistrate as to w'hether the conference 
was or iras not a public mcctiun ’ The 
Sardai’ faiJ that it was not, as admission 
was rohtucted to thos? wno had oi'tamed 
Curds for the purpose : wiiereas the j\iaj.i?trp.te. 
who wanted to Outer and make others entc-T 
withmtt n card, was of a contrary opiaioTi 

Tlie Conferpnce was subsequcutly declared 
an arlautul assembly and dispeised, on the 
alleged 2:round that there wan anprohensio'i 
of a hreac’U ot tiie peace, Who were foared, 
or rather expected, to be the peacp-hreakoi’S. 
we arc not told, though that :s the ossentiid 
point la order that the dispersal of a 
meeting tnay he legally iustifted, it should 
be shown that its organizers ami members 
are or are likely to become an unruly mob 
whose inteution is to break the pieaee. If 
any opponents of theirs, wlietl'K-r hired or 
not, seek to create a disturbance, it is the 
duty of the police and the executive to 
enable tlie organizers ot the meeting to 
carry nn, not to dc' perse it. If this rule 
wore not followed but its opposite, every 
meeting, however pe.iicetal and harmless, 
would lie at the merev of hooligans, of the 
ofSeiai or uon-official variety 

Mr. Aiuritlal Thakkar of the Servants of 
India Sneiety, ocffecnonately called ‘Thakkar 
Bapa' {Father Tbakkatj tu his province tor 
ills character, beneScent achievemeats ami 
age. was chosen to preside ot this conference. 
In ins very abV areued and soberly worded 
addles^, Lc showed chat tiie Princes have 
rasde no sicr’.iiceK by agreeing to join an 
All-fnciia fedeiution 

Tin? is no lonser a -nayei' ot controvei's.y, fev 
the inemorandnin nicpved by the siteeial 
orsraHi nation of tlie Pricr-cs' Ch;.,tulier admits this 
jD t^uKs. To tliofle princes who te-U'etl lest their 
joining ihe federation would mvoi.?e too lieaip' a 
-sacrific'e ot thea- sovereignty, the memorandimr 
snve'i the iipsurani.'e in private, v, bh-h however 
has been nude puhlnj by an catcrTi>’ising murnal 
la Braaljar. that the iedeiu! list cf oiihjects which 
has been drawn up by, the Sanktw 'Jninmittee 
ocntains not a Pineie snbje; t over which the states 
exerrise anr kiod ot conlrcl at ineseat,Thc 
iiTemorandum thci'efore save to the rnliDg piinces 
ui efloct; 'TIo doubt we liave ourselves iudtiisrecl 
in a gron^e at the Pound Table L'ouleraaca thut 
the Federation cute too , iarne a hole in our 
sovereign iwwers but their exalted and tm<»xal1ecl. 
liia'finesses would he veiy much mistaken if thej-' 
took this seriously and refused to -ome nto the 


Federation. All tins hwent about sacrifice at the 
C'onierecce waa lueanf for the consumpten ot 
Bn'tisii India, .=o (haf Britisii India yoiibu nut 
force ution them t.he deniotTaric ideas whudi it 
lums to its hosoni. Out hdk served its purpose 
too" vwjtii fis aid ws were able to icsisV any 
inroads 'tpon our real mremal sovereignty winch, 
some of the Pritj,sk Indian politicians, would 
otherwine have made, and we .shall enter ieto tlie 
IVlemtion ,no«- yuthout the least iniiuiruient of 
our power?,' 

Mr. Thakkar bc-'neves that “the federation 

dwr i? now pro] 'used not only does not make 
the priaoes give up any powers winch they possess 
at nresc'iit, but make? it possible for them to 
obtatCi a snare in the contmi of rnarters w'huui 
tlicy have fdieady suirenriered to the llovermnent 
of biuia tor aimicistration.” 

This wonld not be a matter for concern to 
the people in the States, it the new , powers 
fievured to the steta? would be exercised b,v 
popnlar rcpi'esenUtives in.'t-Md of b.v the anroci'atic 
ruleis Bill both the c-haiiii'er? ot toe federal 
lonisla'ure are. in so far a? the states representa- 
Tive? are concerned, to lie composed of thoir 
commecs. ii the prime? eo choose, which means lhal 
tlm priry-es siud not their Hubjecis will be the 
boac-huifirie? ot the urs.vt improvement that wi}! 
come about iq the position of the states as a 
result o! fe.(eratioi 3 , the iioop'ij ot ihe .states 
ivmaiaiu'4 just wliere they arc. 

Mr. Thakkar desires, as all modern tree- 
domdoviag iiitu must, that the states’ 
rcpreseatfitiT es at the federal legs.slature 
sbould oe elected by theif people. He has 
Shown couvmcicgly that the Frince? wDuld 
lose nothing by sue]' a method. He has 
also .?hcwn that, if the states' representatives 
were not chosen 'ey tlicir poople, not only 
would the States' people be Handicapped m 
their struggle for liberty, but thut nouiina' 
tioD by tuo Fimcfis would bo equally hurt- 
ful to the lutere.sts or British India and 
galling to her sell -respect Ke^poDSihilTtiy at 
tiie Centre in rh.^ Sankey type uf_ federatioa 
■would ill practice' be no re.spr'nsibinty at ail. 
Mr. T'labimr. tlieiefure, urges the representa- 
tirss of British India at the Bound Table 
Ocmference vo msM m an unflinching luamier 
upon the election of the States' ropreseata- 
tivos 1)5' the States' people. 

The Pfiople of the IcdiaD St.^ics do not 
desire the fedci'nl idea to be frustrated. All 
that they desiie is 'tliat tiie federation should 
be of tii 6 genuine tvpe . 

ill that it .choiild comprehend not merely 
■SRicerte whii'li the prmop? no ioi'^er coatrol. but 
ail mikiects of rml .ah-Iadia conrerii, 

bb that elected reiiic^eiitahvcs of the p'^cplc 
.slioiilcl sit in the federal tea'^^l-anu-e , 

I'o) tiiat fund-uritmtal rialU-? of vi-zrns! p 
fthculd *-='■ p'-ariD eeil 3 he ed n xmat, ut 0 
and shoo do focdl h ei era nd tiarj & 
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M p have so offen rfMHP.'is’ fur 

oj^pnsinif t?ic vcstinir of fpp i'thorafi'iji linUx 
■n'it)' residuary pevi-Pis, up do not 

propcfto to do so fl^-rn nniv. \Vp v.auit onlY 
to point oiifc tJmt Npotjon 1, chors'c; !p), talc('!i 
with section S pr-iitod above, mar not 
conduce tu smu'''tb worbiuy 

AU cuiuproi'n^ew lihe tuo Conaive^^ 
scheme slvajld b& for a definitely iiYod 
short ppiiod. J>nL in the ConaTcss seijone 
BO sneh period is men'ioDeJ. 

We are not opposed to anv and every 
coraproiiiiso. But to bo acceptoMo, a com- 
promise onylifc to be based on soma luiilormly 
applied and aprdicablo pnne.iplps, iv'iieb tlie 
Congress seheino is not in all its parts. 

In the TjOrigiiO of Xiitions Uuiorities 
Treaties, thero is no i'PSfrriit'ion nf .seats m 
iegislatutvs for nunoritiw, Ti> this respect 
the Congress sebemr goes ayijinst nliat mn.? 
he rigditly considered tii(> coiiective (lobtieal 
wisflotii ot most of tho IV^'e nations of the 
Woild 

it is ii good foatui'e of the {Amy'. ess 
se.hciue tiint it does not favour the jicrpi-tini- 
tjon nf oomimirnl maicrTy rale in auy 
province. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee 

Additioini have been recently made to 
the membeislni) of the Fedeial Structuro 
snh-Compjiftee, But wfiilst conimnnal 
?InimmpiadaJi representution has hrcB 
stienyliiened, not a single Katifmah.st 
Mrihammaditij has been nominated to it. 
This .shoivs the (lovcrument s bi.as against 
Ihiiiammadan nationalism and prepoftscssioii 
in favour of lirahaniniiidan .spoarutism. 

The V'ptesonfatK.n" of is'emen in iho 
Roniid Table ('onBu'enee has boon from tin- 
start vm'Y inadoQ-unte This detect ought to 
fiiive heen reitjedicd. We do not know ivlicthor 
more Indian h.clies wiil be iiomumted to the 
Confeirneo. hnt: obviously Mrs. Haropni 
Naida ongiit to have heen numinated to the 
Federal Rtrnctnre MAf-Committee ; as, hpRides 
being the most itumms Indian lady in the 
political fieiii, she has personal knowledge 
of both Indian India and British India, 

Whilst there i.s more than adeqnate 
provision for the, presentation of the cominwjal 
Muh.animadan viewpoint, such provision m 
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a 5 b J do tu ‘.e nttwly 

iu,iui’(iuare, ,Su Jill' ftfi the Federal tS-triietme 
suh-Cninmiftoo is umioeniefi, uvcii in the 
•mUrgf’il sui)-Co:nn?itte(- thc’V H rm one to 
ply.ee ht'tnro it the Binda Mahusahha point 
•nf vie'-v 

Hiir ])prhiii).s thf most yiiumig and the 
■i.in.'jt unjust omrssiiiii is that not y .single 
siibfcot uf Si.iy Indhin State h,K been muniaa- 
tod to the suh-Cnmmittee fy plmc (.•flore 
it the Imliyn iSt.itL's" people's pt'int of view. 


The States* People's Week 

The tJenpval Senrcfcaries ul the InJun 
'Sfcytos' Pnoph3's Ooni'erence have miblislK'd 
the uiitiines and prngraiiimc nf the celehm- 
tioii of the Tiidimi State.'-'’ ]\>opl(.‘'s Week, 

• null which we tnake the following extrant • 

f( luw 1.0051 d(“ Meii to w’iohnite Ihe first week 
o' as die States' I'f'oploV Week m tour 

IiK.viiicos !•! K.iJiunv.ii: tTiMi,.,!. Maibanislfiri. and 
jh.'tiih.i.i . Tim scM-n-iftl urrk oC Aiigii.'-i will In 
t'olc)ir,-iU>d in the Snitos of ihiiptfiana ,«id iVnfiy.! 
India., tin,' ihini vetk to llio l'arija.it .miM 'lissa 
Slaf.'h and the foui'tli wo/'k in tin' Sendi Indui 
Stall's, Ti'io iiru'4",iitiine foi' the veek \5 ill both? 
criroiini’iif ot jiir'inhi'is ol ('to f'oiih'Vwr'e uiicl 
vi'ili/ia smiiiUui' >s oi the iii.sidIcs nt llio Sfatos 
TO Ihc nur-s-'ncdiun.'i! to I .0 siifitnihcd To the 
fioitunoss Pt'Csirh'Di, 'tU'cting.s will Itn liejd. if 
ii.'c'.'ssary, to }nu])agalc- lltc objects ot the (fon.- 
feiCiii-e, e.vjt'y’ii its nvoiutions niiil suptiort its 
miatimmi dotjiaiKl.s. A manifesto has biioii pu'piuvtl 
bv the aiPlionPcs of the Oonlorenee svhioh icivitos 
snpnoil ft oil) the j.'dhi' onmi'.u of file world for 
tlm Jcaitiuiaio demands ot tlic pforlc nf (he Srates. 
The f)iaiiitri.to will he piyimd ly ah pmuiiacnt 
workeivs ot tlie .States' i'’e<plc rmtlwill 'to di-stribyted 
hroafk'ast. A maps iiimnonaJ has Ifcca drafted 
which .•^iifiports Oto di.iitands ol flm f Vinton: nee 
fur the fiinfbnii'nhil rmids ot Bu' penplc oi Uie 
St.ite.s to ho oiiiliodicd ''i Pm tntiiio cdiistiiutioii 
ui India, tor the piMvisiou of no npfvtil Iti Um 
Fcdf'iul Court for atty , hi’encticn ot (heso riyiits 
and iur the repn'.scntaliur oS tim ui’ 0 [)lo ^ot the 
Slato.s dii'Cctl.v hy election 011 the Fcdoia! 
IjccTsIyinro. Tjus nieninric'd is to bo addmssed to 
llie J'resjdoiit ui (ho CiiTigio,ss and will bo siyuod 
li.v hundi'ods of tfioysands ol pcnpfe co.«Klhm _ in, 
and i'yih'i'n Imn, Stah'S The jtiuvtiu i.fi dhtect; 
arc uiakinn ynajigciuenls lu cnh'ili iiu'tnbct.s of 
the Ctju'i-icnco hfiiit Slatca nuder tiicir rp.sfioctivt' 
lansdic (ions The .seiyn-t.s nt dci'amd vojiinmcrfi 
h.rve tpcn rcipusiLioneu by thr_ contml yirice ior 
the j)uriJ 0 .--e of eolehratice the ATeek. 

This celebration is a tety timely move, 
and deserves the activg support of ail friesd.s 
of the ludian States. 
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The Panjab States’ People’s Coafereace 

Sai’dar RarJi'l Sinoii OaTee.'-har vras 
auepted at the Panjan States' People's 
CoiifercHce, the ofleae?, v.’e fiiust behove, 
of indalf,d'ig in au oral controversy -u-itli the 
Majri.strate as to wliether the rowterence 
■was ov was not p . public meeting ! The 
Sardar said that it was not, as adniission 
■was restricted to tlioso who had o'nhined 
cards for the purpose ; wiiereas tlie Slagi-trate, 
who wanted to eiiter and mate others enter 
witJiout a card, was uf a contrary opinion 

T'lP Conference was subsequently deciared 
an uiilawfal jssenbly acu dippersed, on the 
alleged ground that there was apprehension 
of a breach ot the pvaoe Who wr-t-e feared, 
or rather eKpected. to the pcnce-tircnters, 
Tte are not told, thonsh that is ti'.o esso'ntial 
puiat, In order that tne dispersal of a 
meeting may he legally justified, it should 
he shown that its organizers and momhers 
are or are likelv to becurae an unruiv mob 
whose inte'ntion is to break the peace If 
any opponents of theirs, whether hired or 
aot. seek to create a disturbance, it is the 
duty of the pcdice and the eseoutivo to 
enable the organizers of the moetmq to 
carry ou. not to disperse it If tins rule 
were not followed but its opposite, every 
meeting, ho-R'ever peaeetui and lutrinless, 
would i’e at tha mercy of isooligaus, of the 
oScinl or non-official variety, 

Ur. Aipritird Tb.-rkkar of itie Servants of 
India Society, affectionately called Tbakkar 
Bapa’ [Father Thakkeu'] in his province for 
his character, beneficent achievernents and 
fge, was ciiosen to preside at this conference. 
In hm very aVy argued and soberly worded 
addiess, he showed that the Princes liave 
made no snciidces by ayraeing to joiu aa 
All-India fedeiatum. 

Tins IS no .ionger a m.n tn' rf eontroveisv, for 
the aiemorandiini prepared by the special 
organmation of t!ii= Priur;0,s’ Chamber admns this 
ill reuns To tlicee ijricocs who feared lept their 
loiainu the federation wouW invoive too lieaiT a 
saenbee ot their soveieiiuity, niwaorandnni 
gives the assaranro in private, wipch iiowever 
has Ijeen nude imDiic l‘y w eaterpnsme: joumal 
m Somluy. that the fcdeial net c,t sidupcis winch 
lus been drawn up by. the Saokey Ccniinittec 
contains not a sincle subject over which the ststes 
c’cervisp Any kind of control at pmsynt. The 
memoraadum thevelore ^avs to the nilins p'inres 
m effect : “Ao doubt we have onr, selves induced 
m a grouse at the Round Table OontPivace that 
the Federaxion cuts too large a hole in our 
sovereign powere. hat their exalted and iincxalted 
Highnesses -would be very inuoli. mistaten if thej- 
look thi,s aenou&iy and tefuseJ to "orne 'a o tl e 


Fficleration. AU tins laiawit, about sacrifice at the 
Oonfereaco was meant lor the censumpt on ot 
Hriti.'.Ji India, so liul 'Hritisii ludu would um 
ioct-e upoa them the democratio ide&s -which it 
Lugs to ito bo.sora. Our t.tlk served its purpose 
too: with its aid tve were able to lesist any 
iurDads upon uur real interna! suvereigat.v whicli 
some ot the PnPsli Indian politicians, would 
otherwise have made and we .shall enter into ths 
Fciieraiioa now withoiit the least iiuiiairaienl of 
our powers. ' 

Mr. Thakkar believes that “the federation 

that IS now pinposed not only does not make 
the pnacM uiv-’ up any powers which tSiey possess 
at present, i at inskcs it possiliie for them, to 
obtaJu a stiurc in me centre! ot matters which 
ther IravG affe.arl.v Miirendeved to the Goveianaent 
of ftidia for dtlministrslion.’' 

Tins would not Ik; ,a matter tor concern to 
the pcoiffo ia the States, it tlie new powers 
secured to tim states ivould be exerot.-sed oy 
pop.iUr rcprcociAativeo instead of by the autocratic 
rulers. Bm lot): the thaiuncis ot the tcdei'al 
leg:,skf..i ;0 are. m so lar as the .utates’ representa- 
ti'fes .me nunoerned, to lie coaiposed of their 
nomineoi. it the jirmces so choose, wldch means that 
the ptinces aad not tlieir sui'iects will he the 
ljeuefirjiano.« of the great itupiovemenr tliafc vdll 
eouie about in the po'^ition of the states as a 
result of ieleraticn. the peop'o ot the states 
retnalning just where ihey are. 

Mr Tnakkav de.sireR) as all raodern free- 
doiu-loTiii.y niua roust, that ^ the .states’ 
rvineseatatjves at the ledcrai legislature 
shp-ald be (dectec! by theit people. He has 
shown cent jncingly that the Prince.s would 
lose xiotbiug by such a (pothod. He has 
also shown'’ that, d the states’ representatives 
were not ebuspn by their people, not only 
would the .States' people be handicapped m 
their struggle for liberty, but thiA noroiua- 
tion by the Princes woulu be equally hurt- 
ful to tbs interests of British India aad 
galling to her seif-iespect. Kesponsibility at 
Ihfc C''''i!lre in tho i^ankey type of lederation 
■would iu practice lie no resp<’'’i'i^’'i]ity at all 
Mr. Thftkkar. ther,- ir. re, urges the reprc.senta" 
tires uf British louia at the Bound Table 
Coufereuce to insist in an uniliuc'niRg roaaner 
upou the election ot the states’ I'ppiesenta- 
Uves by the States’ pooyie. 

The'' People of the Indian States do not 
desire the fi-dvrai idea to be frustrated. All 
that they desire is “that the federation should 
be Ot the geniuae type; 

M) that it slioiffd comprehend aot merely 
suhjectp wliivh the prau'cs. no lousier control, lait 
‘dU Pubjects of real .afl-lndm enneom- 

(g( (hat elected j’epie.senfetivca of the people 
.°hou!d sit m the federal iegi^Jature , 

t.ff> that furffknieutal rigiwv of iW rcupt p 
should jiuarau etni I fMen* ■<)□■;(] tu o 

and sh(J d o ail n-ed v e 1 dev uJ ciary 
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-.1 jt'irniijai f-iioiiKl vi'Rt in the 

ove’'um(’nt axvX 'kiI in t;i.iVt.rnrtienta 

iiviime!; ,i,ncl the Nhiti'R i 
d the idiKral iinv'icmeu! >lifli!hl C'xeiviup 
1' Eianimoniifo' Uio shih's"' iiin’m’nivicnts 
a.s tlicRo ,u‘i not I'lonuiit nin-lc-r jioiinfer 


Ail !ndiar. Airman 

"jfwailhar (nipta. a Volins' Jncli/m 
iviu'i now stndriDS mechanical 
.'ctncal easmocrins at Ifanjbarq in 
V, joinefl the !>rnTth (jerinan Flying 
nd Ifnrut avnitinn there, lie has 



irajniadliav Kurifa and his PolIeague« 
ajmndliav is .Rocn at the extreme left 

ton this m.stitation’s preliminary 
ite as an airman and lias been 
2 fi tu wear its gold-crusted cap. 

Tagore Week in December PSext 

Tayore Septnagenary celebrations 
t^c has decided to celebrate the 
completing the 70th year of his 
! life dmiug the last rveet of Decern" 
t m a manner befitting and bringing 
many-sided gonnis and achievernents- 
re to he two literary conferences in 
and Dnglish, dealing with the poet’s 
itions lo literature, a musical conference 
“njonstratioDS of Tagore's songs, staging 
goie play, pieseutatiOB of addrosses 


and a purse to the poet, a garden paiiv tn 
meet the pivd, a Tk/ilrl}i<h'<i~Jfuj(n/n d/r/o or 
TngihP Se)itiiagennry Fair, consisting of .in 
Kvhihiiion. AismsejncwtS iSports, 

Atl'letica and rmniiar Lochzrcs. and publi- 
cation of tiiF* “fhdden Kook oi Titgure'' and 
-1 sii'nlnr vniunio in Bongali 

At till' Ds Pihi.'-.ior. aiTangenicnts ,u'o to be 
made to ex.hibit ilahnulianath's paintings , 
a^aihihlo mamiscriiits of hm woihs ; dittUeat 
editions of bis ivoiTs ; translations of his 
wDrlcR in many difi'ereiit huignaces of the 
world, which ivould HU many shelves , ivorks 
on Rfiliiudftiuath m IJengaii, Engiish. French, 
<rfnn;m and other lauganges; portraits, 
■slretcbe.s and photograplis of tiie poet at 
ditforent periods of ins life and of Ins activi- 
ties during: his tours in the Fast and the 
West ; gifts and pu'senLs to the Poet from 
dilferenfc couiitnos of the warld, which would 
be a unupio oolleetion of great interest; worlrs 
<d arts and evaits hy the students of 
ICa/fi- D/n/rat! (Arts College), i^ri-Tilidran 
(Women's College), and >'^ri-Xrki‘fa>/ tpurnl 
'fiecoustruetion Inslitate) of \ isva-Bimvati , 
nenguli art products and artistie home 
industries, old and now', collected from the 
ontivo protuice , and pictuvea oi the Bengal 
schuoi of painting, 

yir d. C. }?o,sc, tlic Prusidont ol tiie cole- 
brations oemmitte, who is now the oldest 
personal friend of tisc poet living, line suggest- 
ed that the conunittce ahouid publrsh a 
volume of selections from hi.s poems to he 
snlrctpfl m((l illnHtrakd by thr l^oot hnuficlf^ 
Should Rabindranath Tagore agree to and 
be able to curry out this proposal, it would 
bo a memorable produotion. 

Habintlranath’s Birthday in Paris 

Institut do Civilisation fndienim of Pans 
celebrated Rabindranath's 70th Imtliday at a 
mcetiug utteiided among others by Soino of 
the most distinguished author.s, suvimts 
and oitiise.ns of ITauce, The signaturos of 
many of those prescat at the meeting w ho- 
lm vq sent their greetings to him can be 
easily tnado out; for instunco, those of S. 
Uharldty, Comtosso de Aloailies, Afadame 
Levy. Sylvain Levy, A. Fouciim, 3Ime. 
Foucher. -Jules Bloch, Paul Peiliot, Ivan 
Stchotibine, etc. It is interesting to note that 
Afadame Levy Jms signed her name as 
Didi-ma, because when she was at Sxmti- 
nijretan with her buabacd Irof bylva u 
Levy si e was ca ed dtdt ma (grandms) by 
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^uJian ladies scripts or in Rcjindii script These caa i 
a_!id entlemwi pi-e^eat at ^ the meeting have made out by their fnends riid relatives i 
.■^igoed their I'.rme^ eitiier ui their voriiacahir ditfereot provinces of India. 
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Ktes d Gffi E&n.ga’i E'Jowspapen 

i NdtL L’.UV 

; imi] ■ tin* 

I I '!•-> Ih" K >r JIV-' f.'lU) ill;!!', 

i ticv is’ -t !^•^U/ry uj’ llii' 

' t vi’rij];,' in Indiji. fir iv!!! bn vm'v 

if inny rLiul-v of i!u; 

AV/Vfi-r, hiipjjnns tr pn.'.;.r-.s titr fik's 

'A f' ' t'nii r^\ ij-jy !)invtip!?i)rf.s, uill knuliv 
;t 1 !un bin, in nuiHitlS. fhrrj ; 

1. ikirpHii (1840- !1; iNnl-bi^) 

8 . .Sii;ii!icb,T!’ Cbunilrliw 
. 0 , S.nrivnl ['nn'iikfi.r 

.4 Rh'i^kat' 

ff. Iijihjj'if; ni (Jaiielto i.l8ri(i-{i0' 

7 - flin^a I’ah'ioL ( 387 iS-uGj 
8 . Son^pcuk'itslt (tirsc, n ynat.-'-i 


An Explanation 

Mivcflitii's nvkinlo.s iu this nix] tlie 
fhiiy imtnlu'f oi T/fe MinhTii I\o,i'irii' having 
hf'i'n printri! from unused ?ii!88. in litr 
i.wn iiam!, did not snsprc!- ihaf, they 
inn! bf'im iireviously pukhsiiod. Bui wo 
I't'vfnt to b<t in formed tiint “I’hr Ship oJ: 
KloMcr.';" bus boon publisiied in hor “Stniljos 
horn an Kastnrn Home/' und il''(4 article in 
,)ni' Mirrcnii number, in PrahiiihVm Bkarata 
for jl'U'ch, 1920. Wr apologize to the 
publishers of tlmt hook and that periodical 


0!sturbancos in Indian States 

Recently there have bten ?augam.'u'v 
disfurbonoes m several Indian states, such 
as K'ashimr. Budnirotta, Juaagadh, Mysore, 
.■un\ Kewa ' etc. Those are greatly to be 
regretted. Thmr real causes may not bo 
easy to diseovor in every case. Bui not 
only in -very recent t’rnes but earlier, many 
of t*iese d’iStiu'bancfs may have beea brought 
about by modern Goddess of Accidont 
who f!nitJ.seM herself by falsifying, by all 
aTailable means, the statement of Xmliau 
publicists and the claim of ludiua princes 
tint there is no eonimunrd problem in the 
Indian States 

In Kashmir the disturbauces were .■iorncu-' 
strahly due to the activities of misebief- 
maagGTS who had goae to that State from 
the Paniah In Pudukotta, the earlier’ distar- 
hunces are stated to have been due to heavy 
taxation The more recent troubles there 
were due to a Kallar-Muhammadan conHret 


ni a viiLiye iu that State- The Kallars are ,a 
nindu c.'t.^b- Uii'i’.-i and are heavily indebted 
to tiic lui.'-hal.'uaii monoy-Ieudors, Islam 
l'''roid.S' u.<ut5' But Pesbinv;-,!;^ in and out- 
(hdeutta in Beuga! arc oniony the wnrsf 
imuiers in tiie cmnitiy. Pvidoiuly, they 
h;n-c then' dupiieate.^ iu the Soathwu 
I’lcsidoncy. 

Ov(ii‘ and above some innnediati’ and 
f'VcituiE; caiuic oi olber, it is most prnbabp 
tliafc tbo dif!Larb;iace.s in the Jmiiua rilate.s 
ai'o due to tile .general discontent miioug tbs 
pvoplc there. Such discontent imiT or may 
not be directly political or mlraimsiralne 
in their i/rigiu. Hut m the bu-it resoit iu- 
digenons governments, if not lonuyn govern- 
meufs too, are ro.sponsible for social and 
economic nniladjnstiiients alec, pavtiaiiailv 
when they are autuoratic For, U' autooiiils eaa 
do wbatevor thov like foi tlu-ir mvn pleasme. 
why can't tlicy do what ti'Cy like for mukiug 
all classes of their subjects (mliglituncil 
pi'i'.spcxvus mid lu\]ipy ? 

Agrarian Troubles in U P 

At a moetiiig of ktxai/n {cultivators' liekl 
on the 20th July last in Pindra {k/h\H 
Benuios), llabu PurushottamJas Taudoii saui 

A (rovornuinnt, cwtii'il on in !he iutovosts ol 
the i)?opli would liut (olerata such a, huso Wcisie 
on the ar)n,y and tiie Administration anil would 
not. coatiime the exislwa'o of a .social strui'turc 
vvliich was based on giarir i .’4 ' 

injustice, Ke was not nu ■ „ , . 

Tie waated thoia also vo eo-operaledn tlie attain- 
ment of Swfnni. They should Gtitcrbiiu no iuars, 
but they '-mild not be allowed to oppress the 
lenanfcs and to monopolize all the good thmgs ot 
the eaj'tl), Tiiey .skoukl be ciiCeTfuiiy prepareil to 
nuilm sacyifioes ; tliat would 3:e!p m their own 
mor,'}! uplift, while besaliting theii' pooi couniiT- 
men- 

Ijow pni.es ni gi'uins luid made if iinpossib'e 
for iko tcaanto (o nay vlo rents in full. As a 
matte, r ci Ikeb in a lai’fie nunilicr of distiicls non- 
oueujicmuv kokb'npi, had beuomo catirely- unaco- 
uoiiiieal. The price of tiie total produce was 
in.sdlaciiont to meet the cost ot cultivatioo.. 

Mr Tandon then referred to the I'Cporfcs of 
enquiries into the alioged oppression m'actised by 
laiulloids and Qovemiuont ftervants in voveral 
clisb'ieta Tlirs was an intoierabie state oi things 
and could not lie allowed to oantinne long, but 
petidmar a readjusLiuent of i-ovenuc and rent and 
wdiile the truce lasted, he exhorted the audience to 
carry out tiie directions ffiTcn by Mahatma Gandhi 
and. the Provincial Congress Coiomictee- He 
advised nou-oc.cupaac.y tenants to pay at least 
one-half and occupancy tenants to pay at least 
three-fourths oi the rent for 1338 f/zsli but he 
made ii clear that if they paid so mu h they 
could demand reee pt in respect of the vhoie rent 
of the year 
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i. noj oftiUfJ lesalutioa relating to the 
agrai'ian situation in the U. P. was inoTed 
isst moBth iu the TJ. P. Counoil by Rai 
Sajeswar Bali in an able aud luoid speech. 


_,The dcoiacd fora commirtee to deb>miaa the 
pnucipiew on which, rent aud levenne should be 
readjusiai was accepted by the Fiaaace Member 
on oe«aii of rlio O-ove-rnmect. But lie oi>;>osed the 
c resolution that any c04ai;ioro,tioa 

siioina be shown to the Kamicdars la respvjct ot 
theic rev-euue payments for l.=tS8 fiisli which lias 
ended. Mo dirisioa was huW'wei. 
enal'enged when the resolution was declared 
cairiett by the dapiity presideat. 


la the coarse of his speech Rai Bsjesivar 
Bali said : 


If the i.eiumdmi's had not been able to collect 
even hall or their demand, the Muesuen wa-s who- 
ttier it Nvas f<iir iht^ rjovei'n-jiienf should msist 
aa payment of the whofe of Tiheirreveniie. Daring 
the budget session tlu- Pmaace dlomhsr had 
a<ic-epted a formula that the O&verameTit would 
not ma'ie m ritemyt to ooilect more than a fair 
and reasonable proportion at the ooliectious mad? 
by MUiinuars as land revenuo. If the assess.nent 
tvas 4.J per cent: with the cesses, a zeuiindAr could 
not be reasonably expected to pay the fuli deiuancl 
out ol tijij 5d percent coliectioci? leaving only 5 
in-r cent for hunseif. Alter all they had eatahlish- 
ments and many expenses winch were not per- 
obligatLons could not be met out 
ot tne t) per cent ’eft to rhem 


As president of the Zsiuindars' coufevenee 
ht R,\e Bureij, tiie same speaker observed : 

Forces ot lawieSB!ie.ss and disorder got the 
upper hand in ssme districts ; and people who 
tfosM as Congress vohiptesrs openly attompted to 
excite the mob riiea*a!ity _a.gainst the zemindars. 
-At some places, the zeminddr's propeity was 
thj-eat&ned with ties traction, at o+her,';. YioiOiico was 
openly pre?g'hed against him nr his E.trindas- and 
la my ai'=tn-jt one x-mindar and om Ziledar were 
actaalpy miirderea The zeunnlar was to Iv openly 
instii'ccl auCi. he vras to be <iisoljeyed •aveu 'when 
he asked thg villagers to extinguish a fire which 
iua tiroken out m the neighboiiriae village and 
yTiieii yas iiiipenihag the lives and property of 
nieir own people. The locat Congress Committees 
let loose Tortes which they could not, eod in 
jU-0^1 ^vould uot, conii'oi^ and tliJt tho 

/.CQunrUrs were geaorall.v more ttie onpre 3 R>*cl than 
the uppressors, 

ire have tried to give above soms idea of 
the tenants’ apd the landlords’ vursiQua of the 
case within the limits oi our space. Impartial 
men belonging to the IJmted Provinces may 
be able to ascertain by extensive touring 
who axe most _ to bLaitie for the present 
situation' the iiisass or the zemindars, 
bearing in mind all the while the fact that tne 
world eeoaomio depressiou which has afected 
the whole of India was not brought about 
by either party ia particultir. Outsiders like 


ourselves may be alio .ved to =. lake uniy o 
few general observations 

In the present crisi.-? the landloras may 
net biive been able t-i make adequate coUoC” 
rions from tiio tenants in the U. P- or otliCi. 
provinces of India, But ic will b'l conceded 
that the'r mcu.ne in aormal years leaves 
a fficrgia for savings. Hence, they ought 
to be m a position to tide over diflieulties la 
absormal years, If nay of tiieru have no 
sav'ugs or arc in debt ia aciditlou, the 
profligacy or imhedlity of themselves or of 
their ancestors may be mainly responsible 
for that deptorabie fact- Proiligacy and 
imbecility caunot, however, demand chantable 
consideration. 

^As regards the tenants in the IT. P , it is 
difBcuIt in say dofiaiteiy wiirh small perceatage 
of them is geuei’jlly above and what large 
per-jentage is below tbs margin oi; subsisteuce. 
But it appears hi be a fact that even in 
normal years they are past able to oxtst. 
Heucc in abnormal years it should not be 
a mattor for surprise if they reach the limit 
cif patience or it theic friends aiuoug the 
lotelhgeacsia are rot able to hold tho balance 
quite even between them and ti'Ci landlords, 
Not^ that we advocate or extenuate tiny 
deliberate ’d.as or pai-tlality. or zeniiadar- 
baiting. What we mean is that it is normal 
hamau besevoleacc to lean towards tbs 
hereditary drudges rather than towards the 
hereditary idlers 

Tea peranicu tally and as a matter of 
reasoned eoaviction, we are against methods 
of vicisnoe. But landlords ia Indio, as 
elsewhere, mast choos'i between two alter- 
ncli VOS — being bought out or being pushed 
out ; for land aatioiializadon is looming on 
the not very distint .horizon. 


??6tranchm8nt on the Hallways 

The attitude of the (loveramfini towards 
industrial disputes' m the past has gc-nerally 
been chat of uucoucern-d spectators, what- 
ever lesv, troubfo or inoonvenieaco tlu-y 
might cause to the pnbiic. Hsaco the 
deci&ioa of the Government ot India to 
sppcmt a ooutt ot inquiry to consider and 
settle the differences between the Ttoilwav 
Board and the AU-Indfa Railwayaien’? 
Bederatioa in rdatiou to the qyestinu of 
rctrencluimat on the railv.'ays, is a welcome 
departure. This decision oughc to have 
come much ear! cr than now earlier than 
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J'hr' vail wTsyiVi Oil a threat of a genoral atrike. 
Th< siu'cessful wdding of dl unJortakingp 
fhjienJp; partly on the contentment auJ 
alacrity of the ivorkors. I'hey shonld not, 
f horefore, Imj driven fo tlio stofre of using 
thicafa of any kind. MoreviviT, wliat is 
dono ^ undiT pressure K not as gracefui and 
aignifiod as wliat ia done voluntarily. This 
111 IT have been one of the roasans why the 
Lihutn- CommiaRion lias suggested that 
fciiere may ho a case for tlie nppomtment 
of a trihunal even if there is little danger 
of disturb.auee and no clamant demand for 
action on the part of the publio.” 

Pubiin services in India are notoriously 
top-heavy. The higher officers are paid 
too much and the lower too little. The 
railways are no exception to the rale. 
When, therefore, retrenchment becomes 
necessary, tho obvious and just thing to 
do is to reduce tho salaries of the higher 
officers to a sufficient extent for such period 
IS may he necessary. The “Leo concessions” 
should go at cmco. But tho railway 
authorities lind proposed to dismiss 30,000 
men. This may imply tliat they had been, 
for years, paying wages to '30,000 more 
men, at least to thousands of more 
men, than were absolutely nocossacy to 
work- the railways. This is hard to believe. 
Huppoaing, however, that owing to the 
‘slackness of traffic nud consequent reduction 
of tlie number oi trains, due to economic 
depression all over the world, some reduction 
in the establishments may be effected 
nithout loss of efficiency, why the redaction 
should be effected only or mainly among 
those who live from hand to mouth rather 
t.ian among those who live in comfort, 
nav, even iu luxury and can save something 
for the rainy day, it may not be hard to 
understand, hut it would not be easy to 
lustify. As the dismissal of 30,000 workers 
must mean taking away the bread from the 
months of some 120,000 of their dependents 
also, such a thing should never be done 
unless proved to bo absolutely necessary. 
Jobs are not going abegging m British- 
ruled India, that so many men can be 
sent adrift in a nonchalant manner. 

We should like to know the terms of 
reference of this court of inquiry. 


Equality for N.-W, F. Province 

It has been stated repeatedly by officials 
and non officials al ke that the people of 


the Korth- Western Frontier Province want 
the same _ form and kind of government 
and admi uistriition as the “fToveruor's 
Provinces” would have. With this desire 
we have ^ every sympathy. This desire 
can be fulfiHed in two ways ; one, 
by giving their Province the status of a 
“Governor’s Province” with all its para- 
phernalia ; the other, by amalgamating it 
with the Panjab. The report of the Foith- 
Western Frontier Province Subjects Committee 
states that “a common view expressed before 
us by the non-official witnesses was . . . that, 
if the Central Government were not ready to 
grant _ a subvention that would place the 
inhabitants of the province in respect of 
government activities on a reasonable equality 
with the Panjab, they had no objection to re- 
amalgamation with the Panjab.” But it would 
appear that the Government of India’s recent 
heavy borrowings in London at high rates of 
interest were a myth It would also seem that 
all talks of retrenchment and the peripatetic 
retrenchment committee’s activities, too, were 
perfect myths. What is a fact is that the 
coffers of the Government of India are full 
to overflowing, after meeting all tho various 
requirements of the people of British India, 
and that, therefore, that Governtueut is 
anxious to make the N -W. F. Province a 
full-fledged Governor’s Province by giving 
it a permanent annual subvention of one 
and a half crore of rupees. Hence .the idea 
of re-amalgamation with the Punjab has 
not been seriously considered. 

The latest political maxim would appear to 
be, you may call the tune but need not pay 
the piper, provided you are what you are. 

We have a shrewd suspicion that, as the 
Congress had at Karachi and recently again 
at Bombay agreed to the constitution of the 
K-W. F. P. into a "Governor’s Province,” 
and as the people of that province had 
clearly manifested pro-Congross tendencies, 
tho Government could not afford to be out- 
done by the Congress in generosity to that 
region— -albeit at the general taxpayers 
expense ! 


Mahatma Gandhi and Fine Textiles 
from Lancashire 

It is said that Mr. Horace Alexander 
has expressed a hope that if Mr. Gandhi 
could be shown the misery in which Lanca- 
shire teiti e operatives of the mills which 
export goods to Lnd a ive he might agree to 
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■allow Lancashire to sell the finer ctualities 
la the Indian market, as Indian mills do not 
produce similar things. We have no such 
hope, or rather, fear, Mahatma Gandhi knows 
that India does not want any foreign textiles 
at all, whether fine or coarse. There was a 
time when we made all the fine and coarse 
textiles we required, and we shall be able 
to make them still. It does not, moreover, 
require greater intelligence and patriotism 
than the Mahatma fortunately possesses, 
to perceive that the fine stuffs of Lancashire 
would displace some of the coarse stuff ot 
Indm. 

“Lead us not into temptation,” Mr. Horace 
Alexander, with your fine stuff. 


The Aga Khan and Lancashire 

Maulana Shaukat All’s threat that if the 
Hindus would not accept his terms, he 
would conclude a treaty with the English 
(bad he not done so already ? ) and make 
arrangements for selling their cloth, has not 
been forgotten. An English public servant’ of 
India has written that as the Hindus had re- 
solved not to trade with Britain, Britain should 
trade with Moslem India through the Moslem 
port of Karachi. This bears a family like- 
ness to Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s demand that 
there should be a Muslim State in India 
which would include Sindh, Baluchistan, 
H.-W. B. Province and the adjoining districts 
of the Panjab. How comes the news that 
tne Imam of a mosque in London has 
announced that a company has been pro- 
jected to sell Lancashire goods lu India with 
His Eacing' Highness the Aga Khan as its 
great patron and director. Long live 
H Rac. H.’s patriotism and statesmanship ' 


Bengal Jute Bill “Kilied’" — 

though there was no bloodshed. 

By 61 votes to 18 the Bengal Council reiected 
the motion of Dr. K. 0, Sen-Gupta to refer the 
Bengal .lute Bill of 1931 to a select comouttee. 

The British group, and the Moslem, group 
combined , with the Government in opposing the 
motion, with the result that the Bill was Idlled’ 

The object of the Bill was to secure the regula- 
tion of the total area of land cultivated with jute 
through the agency of union boards according to 
the directions of a central boai’d to be set up for 
the purpnse. 

The M niffter m charge opposed the mohon as. 
n his op mon the bill was nprar ticab o. He 
urther so^ested nteneive propaganda m rural areas 


for the purpose. The Minister asked the hoa 
member to wait, as the Government of India hat. 
taken, up the question of setting up a centra 
committee ■which wmnld be charged wuth the dutj 
of looking after the interests of the jute mdustrj 
from the field to the factory. 

The British group represent those who want 
to make money by buying raw jute cheap, 
and the Moslem group are supposed to 
represent the jute-growers (most of whom 
are Moslems) whose interest lies in getting a 
proper price for their produce by limiting 
the area to be cultivated according to the 
demand. So there ought not to have been any 
unholy combination between the two groups 
but m fact tliere was. 

As for the bill being impracticable, it was 
not beyond human ingenuity to make it 
“practicable” through a properly constituted 
select committee As regards iDten.sive 
propaganda, can the Mtnifter hold out any 
hope that the propagandists will not be 
treated as H. M.'s guests m Buxa Fort c' 
Lastly, as regards the proposed central 
committee, it is expected that, if it materializes, 
jt will favmur the factory rather than the 
field. 


Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill 

The Bengal Legislative Conneii this afternocvi 
passed the State Aid to Industries Bill 1931 
mlcoduced bv the Minister, Mr. K. t.. M. i'armiui 
The oV'ject ot the bill is to obtain statutory poweis 
to enable state aid to be given tor ihe purpose 
of encouraging the cottage industries, The Ministei 
coagratalaced the House on. the aadition ot the 
bill' and stated that it would satisfy populm 
demand. 

Yes, if the State actually gives money to 
honest and capable entrepreneurs, 


The Best Protection for Minorities 

In the course of a recent debate in the 
British House of Commons, Col. Wedgwood 
said : 

The best protcotion for a minority is a vote on 
a eominon rail What protect.s the Ceihohe minority 
here, what protects the Jewisli minority here, is 
the fact that the Igvvs and the Catholics have votes 
for everj^ member oi this House. If the Catholics 
and the -lews had communal lepresentation in 
this House, their piotection would be mfinttely les,s 
I am parteclly certain that that is so, and that the 
ordinary Indian nationalist, knowing that to be 
so. asks lor a co^^mon roll not on'y bccauso t 
IS democrat c but because t a n fact, the best 
protection for mmont os, * 
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Allahabad and Calcutta Universities 

AbLVlIAliAl), .July ‘Si. 

It iH ft’ritn'lptl that thf* annual li'oL-k {i'mnt of 
'ut l?s, TjIfi.OilO Kivoa liv the Oovoi-maont to 
iho Allaliali.iil Univorsilv, ha=i bren recluood , this 
by Ht;. r>5,(tn0 in viow of the financial erisis 

The (Jalcutta University PoRt-gmlnato 
Hi partnients toacli a much larger number of 
students than the Alhiluibiul University Yet 
IliL latter's reduced grant amounts to about 
J?s (!. 16,000 Calcutta would thunk its stars if 
it could get this reduced sum. 


Bengal Hindu Conference 

The Bengal Hindu Conference, held at 
Burdwau this year, damned the Congress 
solution of the communal problem with 
famt praise in one of its resolutions, and 
passed one or two more political resolutions. 
But most of the resolutions, which were 
many, rolatpd to non-political subieets. The 
iddrossea of the Oliairmau of the reception 
coramittoe and the President, both of the 
V lisliya casto, dealt maialy with non- 
political subjects These are good signs For, 
though wo do not minimise the importance of 
Bengal Hindus occupying as influential a 
position in the legislatures as their e')i'''’atioD, 
ibilitv, public spirit and aarvice.s to the 
nublie, contribution to the public coffers, 
and numbers justify, it is mainly by their 
character, intellectual achievements, economic 
sfc Hiding and social vitality that they can 
expect to survive and thrive and serve 
humanity. 

Tt is lo be nuteJ that, though Biu'dwau 
IS comparatively a sleopy hollow, the 
oigiuiizervS of the conference showed 
contmendablo zeal. 


“Will Gandhi Compromise ?” 

Hev. John Haynes Holmes, wlio is now 
in Ru.sfiia, has contributed to fJnHy of 
OLiicago, which he edits, an article with 
the above heading of which we got an 
advance type-written copy from Berlin. 
It begins thus . 

It is disquieting to find disquiet abroad many 
hearts lest Mahatma Gandhi be persuaded in the 
torthconimg Bound Table Conference in Tjondon, 
to compromise the daiins upon the British, and 
thus m some measnre pve over the caneo for 
■wbiKih BO many gallant son s have suffered and 
died m Indim Those who chenBh snspiaonB and 


fears of this kind do little credit, to Gandhi, and 
can Iwve little real knowledge ot the man, h ct are 
their forebudings at least understandable. 

We do not think the Mahatma could oi 
would compromise in any essentials, though 
lie might rightly .agree to some temporarj 
“adjustments'’ in matters which are not 
essential But let us bear the conolusion of 
the Kev John Haynes Holmes. 


It IS to bo remembered that , Giindhi, bj. 
state.smanship tis consummate as his heroism is 
sublime, has now led India to a position in wiiicfi 
a man less strong than himself must hold_ out till 
what he asks is granted. For India is now 
committed to the cause of freedom, esactly as 
America was so cominitted in tim Revolutionary 
War. After liahore, and the Beclaration oi Id- 
clependenee. and the raising of the national 
tho nation cannot reheat even if she would bhe 
has put her hand to the plow, and oannoL look 
bac-.k- After all tliat has liapiiened, all that has 
been proclaimed, all that has been suTeren, India 
would become the ' " - d 

and the conteiuptnoi : , ,■ 

should take lesf. than what slio has set out to gam 
Wonso than this, by any puliev of compromise oj 
smreudor, .slie would bectuno the shame ot liei 
own people. Bor marlyrs would_ ory out from 
tiicir graves. The tears m her inyiiad pnson-cell'i 
the blood on her count loss _ inving stoned, would 
liiifl tongue^ to elamoui thoir reproach, it laciw 
IS to survive at all, slio must survive m spirit 
worthy of her cause faithful to her dream, whole 
m soul, if not in body, (ff all livmir uion lo-dav 
tlio Mahal ma must see, and know this tact, auu 
therefore will nut forget it. 

Bat not India alone rmt_tlie wor d has issue 
here ' There are some tilings that yannot he 
eottipromisecl The freedom of a nation is one, lor 
It IS eitlier free or it is not free. The soul or a 
people IB another, for it is oithey true, or it is not 
true. The .sanctity of a cause is sull aiiOuher, tor 
it IS eitiiov .Served, or it i.s not soi'ved. GanUlii 
ha-s won the allesiaaco of millions ot men and 
women outside his own country and thus untouchea 
by hiS own nationalistic cause, through that higiiei 
cause of love, and non-violenee, and soul mj'o® 
which, alone in history, he has made so pccuuarij 
his own. Be is to-day tlm guardian of uiis univeisai 
oau50 of the spirit, as well as ot tho specirm P^iuso 
of India. When he sits at .London, ho, will sit as 
the rcpresentalive of tho imllioiis of his own lauti 
who see in him their liberation from subjecnon 
hut also of unniiinheTed millions m .other lands 
wlio .see in him their liberation, from violence, mia 
war, and hate and death. G.audhi has 
mankind a bettor way of. life Gan he make mat 
wav succeed, and therewnth prove worth . r 
is this which lie must answer iti London. And n 
he fails, the heart of the world will break ! 

Never m all history has one uian raced so meat 
a challenge as Gandhi must face in Britaiu. Nevei 
in all history has there been a, man so futed in 
mind and spirit to answer this challeagG, and. there- 
with save humanity. We pray for him wao is not 
only India's but the world’s Mahatma, because we 
trust h'm and therefoTo would help him to stand 
fast 
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Sir Victor Sassoon Leaves India 

Sir Yictor Sapsooii, Chief of Messrs 

E D Sas'^onn and Go., winch is one of tlie 
hiffcest industrial and commereiai firms i ?5 
India, has decided to shift the scene of 
hu^ business activities to China. In his 
(ipuiiop India in the near future wiil cease 
To be a suitable investing grniiud for 
outside capital. In China, on the other 
land, the foreign husinesR man is welcnrae 
tnd there 13 plenty to do also in that 
rejuvenated couiitiv. Of course the main 
cause of the “decadence” of Itidia from the 
foreign business naan's point of view is tlie 
ciiirent antagonism 01 Indians to foreigners. 
This may iie due to the fact that, although 
India IS tiirgiog mightily at her chains, 
she IS not yet free. This struggle iias not 
made her attitude towards foreigners verv 
sweet. Bat the history of India has 
always shown the Indiana to be amazingly 
f devant of foreigners and foieigu iastitutions 
The present dislike of foreigners, therefore, 
is the direct outcome of India’s subjection. 
S p baa also been sharaolessly exploited 
by iier political brds in the economic 
w ay That is why we find foreign 
nircpresiPHrs looked at with -Ruspieion in 
India One never knows who is who 
anong foreigners in Tndi.s, A missionary 
might be in secret harbouring military 
motives A military man or a Government 
official may be secretly <'or openlyl helping 
the ecoaoiiiie exploitation of India. A 
tradesman may be a believer in political 
oppression This difficulty oi distinguishing 
between the good and the evil type of 
foieignor has placed all foreigners under 
suspicion When India becomes free, things 
may change greatlv. There is every ground 
to believe that in a self-governing India 
genuine commercial enterprise with foreign 
capital will not be hampered. 

China, is free and poor, — poor in economic 
skill as v/ell as la capital. The days when 
she had to look through ey^s of hatred 
and suspicion at all foreigners ?.re over. 
It is therefore natural that the Chinese 
should find it to their advantage to get 
men like Sir Tictor Rasaoon to adopt, their 
country as a business place. India first 
nt all is industrially more advanced than 
China. Indians have had much more 
traming in Commerce and Tnduetry than 
the Chinese Tnd ans have also been far 
more exploited and hampered in the r 


progress by aliens. It is, therefore, tinlilrely 
that foreign business men will ever be so 
useful in India as they would be in China 
Yet, with independence coming to her, 
India ivilt present a less gloomy prospect 
to the Wandering Ciipitah.st ivho preters 
profit to politics. 


Tariff Board in Bengal 

Tlie Tariff Board came to Bengal in the 
third week of July. They are now holding 
an enquiry into the paper and wire, wire 
nails and electric cable industries. They 
have visited and are visiting in connection 
witii the jiaper industry the Titaghui 
Paper Mills, the India Paper Pulp Oompany, 
and tim Bengal Paper Mills in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Paper Mills in 
Laoknow and the Andhra Paper Mills m 
Raj.ihmuridrv They are also taking evidence 
from the Paper Importers’ Association, toe 
Paper Traders' Association, and the Controller 
of Printing and Stationery. 

There is a high duty on imported paper 
at the present moment Indian paper millt; 
are apparently protected by this duty to 
tiio extent that they produce varieties oi 
paper similar to imported goods. The duty 
on SUCH articles as do not compete with 
Indian mill-made goods is purely a tax 
on the consumer and an obstacle to the 
exnaasion of the printing and publishing 
industries A lowering or the abolition 
of the duty where it acts as a pure tax 
nioy in the first instance greatly increase 
consumption ot paper. Secondly, numerous 
men will find employment as compositors, 
printers, readei’s, authors, binders, book- 
sellers, etc,, etc. An increase in the sale and 
publication of books and magazines will also 
be beneficial to the community 

Among imported goods which compete 
with home aiticles the question of reducing 
or abolishing duty will be more complicated 
The main idea on which everything will 
converge is whether the Indian paper wallah 
really needs protection or whether he merely 
wants to take advantage of the duty to put 
up his mice and indulge in high dividends 
and wasteful management. Yo doubt opinions 
will differ, but let us hope the Board will 
decide matters in favour of National 
econom'cs and not Company Bhareholders 
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Kesoram GoBon Mil s ttd 

W 1 i V 1 0 1 e 'i pic (>£ o'j 1 
j due 1 tl V r..i t'Ottui) MiOs Ltd. 
i,f f Tiic inOl ori^OjKdly hcliHigcd 

to KiU'upi'tms and ^'■as e.illcd the Bengal 
dlilJs. Tt was starti^d about GO j'-eavs 
ago. It ('umC' nnd'T Indiari uiiiuagctnent 

ulnnst 12 years ago anJ is now managed 
by lilcssrs. Bii'la Brothers Ltd. It is 

ineidontnfly the largest spinning and weaving 
mill in Bengal and has C'0,000 spmclles and 
2,000 loonfS- 

The arlieles produced bv the mill are 
uuile deeaut and appear to be made with au 
eye to strength and durability Tliero are 
also some Emitted aihicies, socks, gemieft, etc, 
which aic produced by the knitting depart- 
ment of the raill. la point of price the 
mill produces goods -wbicli can be purchased 
■with ease by the -poor We believe the 
idea of mass production of cheap ami dur- 
ablo articles of wear is economically as well 
as inoially sound in these bard days. We 
lu'pn the 'mill will stick to this policy. 


This Propaganda 

■When one reads wiiat interested Britiahei's 
have to say ou the vileno.ss of the propaganda 
carried ou by the Imium Press, oae feels as 
il tbe Indian Press were particularly 
obnoxious in the matter of false propaganda, 
f, But anti-Indian propaganda, as earned on in 
Britain, usually goes miles in advance of 
Indian Press writing.^. Amour; the rnteliigeut- 
sia the nature of the propaganda is different 
from what one bmls iu the popular papers. 
In the first the tone is .statiptieal, eeonninic, 
bistoricid, moral or luiinanitarian. Figures 
depicting the great boon (hat British nde 
has been to India m every way, resrrajned 
and dignilietl statements of eoonninic lies 
and ialf-ti'utbs, subtle fabrication‘s and twisted 
accounts in the garb of hi'story, outbursts 
against alleged immoral iu.stitutions and 
practices and raptui’ous recitations of what 
India would be m the society of nations if 
only she could reraam tindfei' British 
govpruaOGo for a millennium or two longer : 
sucb is the stuff served out to the educated 
Britisher. 

In the popular branch of the propaganda 
things are found which may easily serve 
as inspiration to writers of six penny fiction 
(who sometimes help the propagandist^ by 


t^g no' tl ig 1 Ina s) i e vi ters of the 
cl e-ip propavT d i stuff Lave an easy job 
ou account of the irisuur stupidity of the 
average half-nducated Britisher, who is 
willing to bolieve atiytUmg about a foreigaei, 
the mure so if the foreigner’s pigmeatatioa 
differs from, his own. Let us take an 
example . 

lu the Cassoil's Magazine for May 
1-9.11, there is an article vvith the title 
'‘Asia’s Becret Societies.” It is written “by 
a Yictim” who remains “aaonynious loi 
obvious reasons.’’ Even a cursory perasnl 
of the article makes this anonymity 
<iU the move obvious ; for seldom have we 
come across such a string of idiotic 
lies against so many nations iu so little 
space. Tiie hiear and Middle East, Turkistan, 
Persia, Turkey, India, China, ail eastern 
countries are so infested with Secret Societies 
and their btiljcu members that the people 
of those lands arc born, are married, eat, 
drink, dress, travel, engage iu trade, contract 
makdies or die only with The sanction of 
of some secret society or other. They have 
also to perform esoteric ceremouios as 
olton as they do someth ing. Although most 
ea,stern coun tries have been maligned by 
the writer of tin's article, India gets the 
lion’s share of his malice (for obvious reasons 
too). He w'rites : 

The Secret Societies of India, for instance, are 
far more powerful that the olBcial political parties, 
which are merel.y the outward and visible 
executives of wealthy digues, composed of high-caste 
people who largely seek tiieir own ends- 

The he;id-gu.rrfers of one of tha most active 
of these Secret Societies was traced^ at one time 
to Dacca, ia Bengal, and its directing' influence 
was eniirriy confined to Hindus Moiiammadans 
as a rule are not ncbnitled to its Gounoils or 
mcnibershiy, It.y modiods are modelled on those 
of the old pvc~revclatioaar.y Russian ATihiiisi 
plan— lhat is an iunoi circle*, oomposod of un- 
known dircotons. and two outer drdes of executive 
olficors. Tu every Hindu village this sooiely has 
an active agent and its sources, of iutelligenoe are 
(luitc euual to those of the police. 

Then the writer proceeds to add to his 
writing a subtle personal touch by recounting 
some of bis “experiecceB.” 

I rememher trying to be present at one of their 
ceremonies, but the Societies’ spies were too 
clever for me. How could J guess, at the time, that 
the ash-besraeared old yogi, who S'at by the road- 
aid© and to whom I have {sic) given alms, was 
one of the leaders (of this criminal organization V 
Covered with rags, he had the appearance of one 
of the many helpless cr-ppies one sees thronf^hout 
India- Ana yet he was the man. who gave the signal 
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.0 ooDiederates to oa!J olf the uieetiag as soou 
aa ffi3" vre&enee tos discovered. 

It takes, indeed, a I’ealiy clever ynff/ to 
discover a iMao's iajRf^iaary presence at an 
loiagioary meeting oi aa iaiagiaavy secret 
society ' The irriter does not, however, leave 
iiii readers in ignorance of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting. He says : 

tvovwhmlosc. 1 Aifi well aw, ire of tt'htt ijoes on 
at these indiahon r cj-emonies. Some shver toim 
are thiown. into a ot oil and an aromitii- 

fa-ite 15 then, dipned into ih-' lojiri The new 
tnearhers roach their eye-, ears ari'i nose with thi' 
and then, tnnnuig it. iatu a fsoiill hah. hv 
It til tiie _end of a dauge!'- 

]-)V diia they ar- ]>ledj;eil to sivreuv and agree 
to carry ont lo.variy tite orLlOi’-, ot tiiCU’ leadei-n 

We nope the aaoavmous writer is uo 
reiiitioa ot Hr. Tidgar ITailace For wc are 
next toid ‘ 

Ar one tmie the society used to ievy taxes upon 
till’ noor p-'^asants Au order woatd ne p' iced at 
a Hiadn shviuc in u viJlugo Instnir-tiatc the iiead- 
ni'iu to det'3.sit a sum of cncmev under a certain tr.ie 
Woe tiCTide the village that did not ooey the 
tomtiiand ' Their cows would die by a mysCeuous 
poisoumg then h-ir-.Ui;lvs would cnluh hie and 
even children would lie kidnapped. 

Tins Bntisb writer says, the becrefc 
Sociely riien are all Hindus And yet they 
would kill cows by poisoning ’ The mm is 
not clever enoagh. to avoid telUag easily 
detectable lies, 

The writer says nothing about the Secret 
Societies of foreign tradesmen, missionaries, 
etc. whinh also wield tremendous power in 
India Their methods are even subtler than 
those depicted above, For they have killed 
W inysterioas poisomug, not cows but 
entire indu'.tries, reduced wh de populations to 
dire poverty, and of their secret ceremonios 
uobady kti'iivs anything 


'The Barden of Swaraj" 

The above is cfie title of a recent pub- 
lication dealing with tue pireient political 
'situation in Indio wstlx soeib .enggestions. 
The author, Mr IC M Parkavastho, is a 
'loholar of distuictiim and has shown a keen 
power of analysis in this book. His 
dissection of the political mind of present- 
day India lb interesting and li'S views on the 
TariouB aspects of goveiumeDt, political 
reform, cinstitutioH'iuiikiDg, etc, are, geaerally 
speaking, iuipartial and academic That the 
author is not obsessed with anti-Brifcish 
feeling could be proved from his treatment 


of the question of safe-guarding British 
interests He says ; 

It has been estimated on very high aiilliqrity 
that there is aa invescmeal ot pci.vd.te British 
capita) in India to tiie extent of tioOL' miliions--”' 
.some measure of safeguard for the exisuua British 
mtorest .shouid not be unreasonabio to ask for oi 
dilficult to provide, 

The author might have contended with 
these “high authorities" that as the valuation 
of British capital ia India is based nof 
upun what the British ncti'iitNy iavestod 
hat upon tiie pofrer of what thev 

lof'esled, and as this earning power belonged 
to liif/ian circanistaucea and not to any 
peculiar quality of the capital or the 
investor, the hig'-h market value of British 
Indian industrial capital is no index ofBririsii 
claims on India. It nuiv be suggested that 
tor the correct estunatioa of such matters 
one siiould make reaearche= like tho^e 
indicated m the chapter on “British Capital 
in India ’ in the Htun of Liduni a}iil 

Tiufudrii'^ by Major 8 D. Basil. At uaotber 
place the author recommends ; 

"•To meet India sutistantiaHj" on lisr own lerois 
would thus apoear to be tire oa'y course leti 
opea to Hreat Britain.'"’ 

This is no brief-holding lor tha Bricisli 
imperbllst. 

The book is well writtaa and well 
got-up 


Protective Tariffs 

Protective tariffs and bounties are factons 
in the development of new xudastries in a 
country. It goes without saying that it is 
incumhent on the orgaai2atioas that receive 
the benefit of protection to develop their 
industries in such a manner as would benefit 
nltioiatrily the country and the people to 
which they belong. Still more so is the case 
with the receivers of bounty. Farther, this 
development should be on such line,e as 
would substantiidiy aid allied or subsidiary 
indastries la any case, the iuterests of 
Gsmting indigenous industries should be 
looked after, so that no hardships may come 
on others, while a few are being uroteeted 
and fostered. 

According to the reports we receive from 
time to time, this is act the case with the 
industries that are roceiviog help in the above 
wmys m this country, la last month’s 
issue of this journal wTl be found an art ele 
on li 0 Tata Iron and bteal C If what has 
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st;ito(i in tliat article ho trno, then it is 
ahnnt tune that legislation were enacted 
forniijr tins and suiiikr concerns to rctdixo 
that they tnve a dutv to the people wliose 
iionnty tlioy aro receiving. 

A e have, also received reports that since 
the (‘(HiHiut in of Protection in tltS paper 
industry, the import of foreign pulp has 
gono tap consuIcrahh^ while purchases of 
indigenous grass and other I'aw materials 
havu gone down proportionately. 

The industri.'i! and commercial legislation 
of this coil lit ry us singaUriy faulty, tSaffi- 
oienl eaie is seldom taken to safe-guard 
Indian intoresfca. For example, the mining 
law,s of tinhs country with regard to the 
granting of Approval Certificates, granting 
of mining and prosnocting rigSiis, etc,, are 
nothing short of being iniquitous, as Far as 
the average Indian is Goueerned, The same is 
the case witli the Fxation of tariffs. This 
Is dime without tpo least thought as ti 
the ultiniato result to indigenous enterprise. 
The vorv lugii duty on imported matchp.s 
may he cited as a ease in point 

Tin! very iicavy duty on matchea gave 
au impetus to loca! concorna in the tieginning. 
The industry was in a fair way to prosperity, 
when a very powerful foreign coaceru 
dodged in inside the wall and all the rosy 
dreams of the biiddiag Indian oonc&rns 
melted into thin air. No provision had 
boon made for intrusions of this nature. The 
eoinoutlaged name of this concern is Western 
India something. 

It is a wonder to us that the elected 
members of the kgislataves do not take a 
little more interest in the.se matters. Only 
now and then, when xU powerful organization 
like the Bombay Textile group start a 
coraniotioo, we see the legislators wako up. 
Directly the eomn'uition is over, commerce, 
industry and Indian ontorprisc are Cxvpuoged 
from the piogramme, oxcepting when 
necessary for use as a handle for some 
political propaganda. 

The full discussion of the problems involved 
in the question of Protection is not witinn 
the scope of these notes. But it may be laid 
down as an axiom that no protection or 
bounty should be given to any industry 
without guaranteed safo-goards for the 
mtemts of Indian capital, labour and enterprise. 
And India in these jostances should mean 
real India and not "(India) Ltd.” 

In any case revision and drastic measures 
are clearly indicated in the eases of IffatcA 


Steel and Paper industnoft. if tho mtere.‘'’ts 
of the people of this eonntry ,aro to be 
considered at all. 

Franco-British Entente iti India ? 

Tlie tollovving piirngnaphs, vvhieli appe.ircd 
in J/lraim on .June 2-1 last, would loud one 
to ask whethei' there has been any riihntff 
between (freat Britain and France, so Lu 
as India is concerned . 

Put not your tru.st in judsres ; Mn Jnspee 
Bu'Jiland micht vm-y well have oUs,evwd in 
disirasoinu Mr. Jitondia Chaadm Ixinnerjee's 
application invokin;! the cxtiMorJinary on^unai 
oruuiual i'rriadiction of the High ^butl ior a 
iiidicu! cnquiiy into wiiat is kooivn as tim 
i't'eacii Chandemagoi'o Kaid, Rankin V. ,T, liad 
sivon him hopes about a month ago that an 
.-ipplic-uion moved on the '.h'lginal dido misht 
iu'ing lustifo !o his clienh 0( course iie had not 
said acj in so many -aords, ns he was careffii ic> 
add tlie proviso, "if it Ims m nl!.’’ Mr. Hannerjee 
tinmuht It was -a ib.sf-inet encwur.uromont hold our 
ft him to move on lue ' irnrinat Side and so on 
Monday hist he iippeaiVi'd befcire Mr- Jiishoti 
Bucid.uid. Th'‘' latuir nskrd luiu to hack To 
wiieio ho Imd come tioin, ns !us app!ictiUon. d it 
lay lit all, was one which mwlil lo bai'e boon 
made on tiie kppolhilo Side- Hut h-st tho ndvocatc 
^should acluailv «o Uauii P' ihs .knpellate Bide. 
Mr Justice [luc'klnncl had Ine luartcsv to point 
out (o him Ihat he h.ad xihoady moved such fui 
appli'utiou before the Appeli.ile Nido and that 
It had been dismissed. 

The lay nabhe will be hard put to it to follow 
the argumoiuts whtoh UicK Court Judges have 
o.npioyed to throw out Mr Bantwriea’s application 
But the broad iarts ot Uie raid am behjra them 
A numlioi- of i;ohcc offiGat's tivspasB on a foreign 
terrilory. enter a private gxitvlen house at dead 
ot night and shoot down a young man in. the 
oDiirse of the .'.nalfie which loUows. The French 
Qoverameni at ChHudemagore take lymn down 
this lavasiou of their sovereignty and forgo 
tlio right of a .sovereig’n to pnuisli crimes within its 
own liordeis, Thi;’ (Jovernmeat here reiuse to 
pmsennteUic nion whoconiinit this outrage and Mutli- 
hold Wmir =!anc)ion tor pro.scmttion liy any I'rivate 
parky. The Advocate-Conora! defends tins attiinde 
oa the part of the (rovinmuient and himseli 
dcchnes to overoiss tho powers tluit he has got 
uader the fjetters lArent Faced with these 
iads, puhhe conlidenco m law and pisacc vanishes 
into thin aiv. 

Public conlideuco in law and ju.sticc has 
noi, however, vanished into thin mr. For, 
judges and lawyers are sUil as busy as they 
word in, say, the third week of June, 1931. 

We have not been able to follow later 
developments of the case, if any. 

Coastal Shipping in Britain and India 

British ship-owners m Eaglahd and todia 
have protended to look, upon Mr barabha 
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K Hafi’s Coastal Shipping’ Bill as an an- 
preeedented enormity in the commerciai 
history of nations. In answer, the history 
of the navigation laws of Britain and other 
countries hare been made to yield e.'taraples 
of similar enormities. But here is the latest 
instance, culled by TJherhj from a British 
journal, the Lvcwool Joimiaf of Commcivc'. 

"h’eceatlv tlip British Uoastine aad Hea'' Trade's 
‘^luiiownors’ Association passed a resolution 
rCfiUP^tina Govci'niaent to tate into cou-sidoratioa 
the pies set eocdittou of affair^ ic regard to the 
British Coastal Trade and to remedv" th j panic 
an OiYicr-in-Couneii under the British Customs 
CoDsohdation Act, ]y5.S, estd’ud’og all foreign 
vessels from carryins^ cargo froiu_ one British 
part to another. This, the Associaiioa argued, 
was the {>niy way to protect British shipping 
from unfair Gompetition and assrst a national 
industry to rsL’Cver a rcasoraWe measure of 
return on labour and outhy and keep in 

operation an industry which wa-« essential to 
the nation's wclW’eing and security.’' 


Tha Bengal Government and Opium-smoking 

The following is part of ooe day's pro- 
ceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council: 

The Ifouso circulated the Benaal Opium 
Stfoking Bill. which piovided fur the control 
of the practice of stnoldng opiuin. The intention 
of the O-overnment id introducing the BUI in it.<; 
present fonu was to carry out the obligation of the 
Government of India nndei the term'! ot the First 
Geneva Opium Convention of IflA") to suppres.? 
pmokmg of opium as speedily ss possible and with 
tills end in view it has been piovided in the Bill 
to register persons who were already addicted to 
onium-sinoking in Bengal and to_ permit such 
persons onSy to indulge m the practice. Any per- 
sons. otlier than such registered smokers, indulging 
in the practice, would render themselves liable to 
prosecution and punishment 

Rai Bahadur Dr. IXai’idhone Dutt and -Sir 
Nilratan Sircar advocated tlie total suppre.ssioa of 
the evil, as in the opinion of the latter registering 
a vme meant its recognition and tolei'ation. 

The Mmwter, m reph’. pointed out that the per- 
son,*? addicted to the vice were mostly Chinese, 
who were toroigneiv, and so thev had got to liardif^ 
these people very delicately and (o n certain extent 
respect their habits. 

Dr, Duit informed the House that he had received 
a letter from the Chinese Council, urging him to 
use his influence to see that the evil was totally 
suppressed. 

This is a peouhar method of giving effeef 
to the terras of fiie First Geneva Opium 
Convention of 192.1 Why make Bengal the 
object of derision of the world by trying 
to disguise official cupidity in the gaxb of 
philanthropy? 

“Kespect their habits,’’ is a delightful 
phrase, If foreign d&bsuchees of a d fficrent 


description eaaie to India, wi 
register tbeiu and provide biot 
A high medical authority h 
that opiuor-sraobers dp act dn 
give np the habit. 

An Indian Boy Wins a Shot 

Debendranath Bbaduri, an 
fourteen, who is a student i 
School Somerset and is als 
the 0, T. 0. of ins school woi 
prize for shooting at the E 
Test, Avbich took place last 3Ia 



Deboadranath Bhadu 

Victimization of Stude 

When Mahatma Gandhi's 
truce with the Goverpment uu 
we had to point out 

That students who had hei 
or expelled- from school 

for non v olent offoncce c 
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^ \\onltl )iot br.‘ prove atod 

fii tn r('-f-'ntcrinfr oollofjo or school or othoi- 
vi^o vidimiKi’t.], should luivo lioeu UAeludod 
in llii> tojms of tho .settlement As it was 
not (lone, it vuuM he idle E(.)v\ to uiiie that 
tin spirit id the truce is hein'^ violated by 
tin innieipiils and luaid masters of many 
ui'.titutnms' m Ilf'iie;!il and Assam, lint aac 
do inpe it nevcrtludess. 


Dacoities and Unemployment 

According to IMr. Prentice, who is in 
charge of Law and Cd’der in Bengal, there 
AAOip 1,1 iO daeoities .in the province during 
file siv months or L‘^1 days from dauuary 1 
to June 30 of this yeai This means 
that m Bengal, on an average, during each 
i)t these days there Avore eight clacoities. 
Ij icmtios sometimes take place in broad 
dn light, hut generally at night— say dining 
the four hours from 11 p m to 3 a. m 
Bo every night, there Avas a clacoity somc- 
AAhcuii nr other in Bengal every half mi hour, 
riiia proves tv'o things ; tliafc the police do 
not deserve all tho piaise ivliich lias been 
shoAvered upon them by this Flxcellency and 
tbit, and that food and raiment are hard to 
got owing to recent fanjino conditions and 
to chronic luieraploymcnt among landless 
laboui’Pis, peasants and farmers Avith small 
holdings, and educated young men. TVhat 
passes for political robbery by the last- 
mentioned class is most probably due m 
part to unemployment. 

This problem should engage the serious 
attention of Bengal zamiiiJars and capitalists 
in particular and the public in general. 
Those who have culturable land, forests, and 
money can help to ease the situation Tn 
spite of Bengal being congested, agriculture 
can bo further extended here, as there are 
some six milljons of acres of culturable land 
not yet brought under cultivatiou Afany 
industries can and ought to be started. If 
the Government of India gives up to Bengal 
the revenue derived from jute (a Bengal 
monopoly), schools can be opened all over 
the province for universal primary education, 
md these schools can proA’ide employment 
for thousands of unemployed educated youth. 
If the Government of India will not make 
over to Bengal this big amount, Avhichdoes not 
justly belong to it, the Bengal Government 
ought to float a big loan and out of its 
interest finance universal prin ary education 
rn Bengal 


The Royal Conunissioa on Labour 

Aceoiding to Hr Besant's organ Xnt 
JitfUit. every aspect of the Labour problem 
has been given canudcratiuu by tlie Boval 
Comnnssion on Labour — u-agos, lioiiis and 
conditions of AA'ork in factories, liousing 
health, welfare, the liabits and social custom', 
of the Avorker, his po.sition under the existing 
and tlie ucav Constitution and tho growth oL 
the Trade XTnion movement. In tho opinion 
of the same joiiTnal, 

The aplest cominf^nt Aias made liy Thr Dmhj 
licinl'i. timt 110 Eiighslimati lould read the ferrilile 
storv AvitiLoiit a sense of sliaiue that such lorrUle 
conditions luve not only been posaillo nndei 
Bnt&hmie, but acliiallv nruAvn Avith it Awhile 
such AA'onld lo the ohAnons iiniiresainti on those 
aci'ustoined, to a rapidly gicwing code ot snoial 
and cconnnnc legislation and a I'.iu'ly high staiulard 
of adimiuatnitirm, to those m TniUa avIio aic 
daily conuR'llod to roalizc the .scimdalous nonlei t 
ot all that IS vital to a Nat'On.s welfare, the 
clescviptu'e jioi'tions ul the lepcut will seem am a 
lunch ot an iindc'i'i''^ln!inte ISui oven in tlu', 
Form. tJic rojiorl aaiU imrig hoiin' to vcadi is 
abroad the destrmtivo ebataetei’ of loicmn lule 

Rucb being the revealmg cliarnetei of the 
report, it is no wonder tiiat Fn/xa/fl el 
GlasgoAv lias written : 

“If this us all that Bn Lush rule lia.s liGon nblo 
to accomiilish in tlie loiu.se ot a ecniiiij', then 
there is precious little ilcingi.i ot liie [ndnn 
National hongiess or any othor IiiJiim Giwenmit-nl 
making the coiuliiions o! the Indian masses murk 
worse “ 


Great Britain and iiidia’s Public Debt 
In prc-British India there had been no 
such thing as a public debt Today the 
people of India h.rve to bear the burden of 
a colossal public debt, tlic interest charge ou 
Avhich they can ill-tilford to pay This money 
if it coiihi be used for tho mateiial, moial 
and intellectual advancement of India, would 
be AAC-11 spent and bear valuable fruit in tho 
near future But as much of the nuinev 
rai.sed througii tlieso “national” loans bad 
been squandered by the Government in one 
way 01 another, that portion of our national 
resources which is used for the purpose of 
paying inteiest on these debts lemains steiile 
from the standpoint of national well-being 
and progres.?. In order to find out hoAv much 
of our “national” debt was incurred by our 
rulers for their own selfish and imperialistic 
purpose and how much w'as raised for 
meeting expenses which were genuinely 
chargoable to Ind’a the Karach' Congress 
had appointed a Select Coram ttee cons sting 
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ol Messrs D M Baliadurji, K. T. Shah, 
Bhnlabhai J, Besai and J. C. Kumarappa. 
They were also assisted by Mr. B. N Joshi. 
In order to fiilB^ appreciate the competence of 
these people to enquire and report on such 
a subject as just distribution of the burden 
of the Indian public debt between Britain 
and India, let us see what Mahatma G-andhi 
savs about tliem in the Tuntnj Indiu ot 
Inly 2.y, ]b3] "Writes j^Iahatmaji • 

Sjt li. IN, Bahadurii was at one time Advocaie- 
(leneral and so was Sjt. Bhnlabliai ,T I^asai. Both, 
ot them are busy practitioners and well-knoyTi 
hwveis apart from thou havmf^ held the office of 
Vdvocatc-Gcnera!. Indeed tiiat office give^ no 
added iniportance to the holders. It is a rocojrninoa 
of theii nupnilance and status m their piofassioii. 
Prof K T Bhah is an economist of all-Iiidia 
reimtat.ion. is an Author of several valuable works 
amt was for many vears and only up to the other 
da\ Proicsspr of Eeonomica in the Tlniverfeity of 
Bombay. Sjt .1 C. Knmn.rappa, the convener, is a 
profe.ssor in the Guiarat Vidyapulu. He was chosen 
iui tins partirnlar task tor Ins accurate Itnowledge of 
pronomics and liis aptituds for reseaieh. work. These 
tiur members were ably assisted at their invitanon 
1\ D. jST losln, also an economist oi 

considerable experience. 

So that the enquiry was made by persons 
vho knew their job 

The Tudiau public debt was instituted 
by the East India Company for tiie 
fuitliermg of their own imperalistic 
ends. As the accounts of the Bast 
India Company were hopelessly muddled, 
nobody really knows how much of the people’s 
money they squandered for selfish purpose.^. 
But the Committee finds the account of 
borrowings to be about £50 millions just 
previous to the Mutiny. This money was 
not spent for the benefit of India but as 
follows : 

External Wais of the Company ■ 

1.st Afuhau War l.j raillion.s 
Two Burmese Wars 1-t 
Bvpeditiouy to Chma. Persia. HepaJ, etc, G 
Intel est paiil on the East India 

Company's Capital, etc, 18.33-185'^ 15 

C 50 millions 

One need not coraineut upon the honesty 
and iustice of meeting these expenses out 
of the Indian purse. Let us however hear 
what Sir George WingaLe said about this in 
his book Our Ftnanc/al ReJattons h ifh Inilia. 
He said • 

Most of our Asiatic MArs with countries beyond 
the limits of our empire have been carried on by 
means of the military and monetary resources of 
the Government of India,- though the oliioi’m of 
these ars were n some ns ances j rely Bnt sh 
and m others but remote y connec e<l v th the 


interests of India. They were^ nndortakon by the 
Government ot India, m obedience to instructions 
received from the British Ministries of the time 
acting through the Presidents of the Board ot 
Control , and for all consequences they have 
involved, the British Mation is clearly respon.sitiie 
The Afghan War was one of the most nora,ble ot 
these, and it IS now well understood that this vai 
was undertaken by the Britrsh iTovernment 
without consulting the Conn of Directors, and m 
opposition to lliei'r views it w.rs, m tart, a piiiely 
British War, hut notwithstanding tins, and in 
defiance of a solemn expre&.sion of unanimous 
opuuou on the pint of the Court of Directors, and 
ot a resolution ot the Court of Proprietors of the 
East, India Company that the wliole cost of the vmi 
should not he thrown upon the Indian finances 
the ministry required this to he done. By this 
jninstice. ten millions were added to the debt of 
India The late Persian War was proclaimed liy the 
Biitisli ministry inpuisuaiu'e of a policy with wlimh 
India had no real concern , hm, the war, not the 
le«s, w^as earned on by the troops and resourrea 
o1 India and one imlf onlv of the total coat wu', 
subserinently settled to lie borne by the levennes 
ot this country Indi.i. m t,vt, has hem requited 
to furnish men and means for carrying on nil out 
Asiatic Wav'! and has never m any instance, boon 
paid a tail equivalent for the assistance thus 
tendered, whicii furnishes irretragahle proof ol the 
one sided and selfish cliaiaclcr of our Indian 
policy ’’ 

John Bright also said m the House of 
CoinmoDS 

"Last Tear I referred to llie enormous expenses 
of the Afghan War the real burden, ot vvhith 
ought to he ihiown on the ta.\'ation ot the people 
ot England, I'etaiise it ivas recommended hy the 
English Cabinet tor objects supposed to be 
English.'’ 

How the Tfonourable Company inisappio- 
priated Indian funds can he easily seen ironi 
some other examples of their “Indian ’ 
expenditure, e g . 

Cane oi Good Hope— For supplies ip 
180C-.S, 1819-20 . £41,04:1 

Diplomatic Expenses in Persia from 

1811-17. ,.£172,97,5 

Extra Expenses at St. Helena, fioni 

Oct. 1815 to 30th April, 1S21...£ 0.50, 927 

Apart from the e.xnensea ot Extornal 

Wars carried on bv the East India Com- 
pany, “India" paid the Hou’ble Company 
m LSTi for their India Stock and towards 
interest on the same sums as follows . 

Intereat pavments 1,SB3-1S,"7 ••• 15,120,90(1 

,. Jb.lS-lwTi -■ 1 0,080,0! I ) 

Capital Stock 12 OOnDOd 

ic ;37,2oo,ono 

The next item on the list of orir debts 

to Britain is the cost of the Mutiny This 

was charged to Ind a n oat nn usGy as is 
seen from the fo low ng extract from a lett*r 
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ft 1 y t X Sf'cretary of State for If dia 
tn LS72 ; 


■’Tho p.sU’jiotuiTiary oF qrpat Mutiny 

of IrtlJ-oS jJiG only oase %v]in'ii ^ive? cvi]n 
jdansihility to tlif' war offioe ronroscntation. in 
Uia) caf.o, altos >'(,lK'r unproftrloDied 5a tko liiatoty 
uS IlritRh India, (ko [tuporwl CTOvomni*=ot 
as (.'OmpotJpd. mnlor tko iniininent risk 

ni' iosin'T iia'Emriioi ni tko Pkst, to make ono. ot 
thosn •■‘Hbrta wlock am at times insppnrak’e from 
Imperial powers and Impetaal okli^ations _ It 

must he retnoiukarcd. kowever, that, if similar 
oxn-tinnK Ind i^pf^n -’ailed tor by war in any other 
parr or Her ^[alG.sf'y's rlonumoos, not only loiisl 
ti'O same eUbk Imwe been made, but (lie kuiden 
of it must noeof-sarilv hnia’o been borne, in greater 
part, at least by the Imperial (rovemtticat ; but 
in regard to the Indian Mutinjo no part ot the c-ost 
nl siippressiijs: k was allowed to fall on tko 
Imperial t’jxcliC!iU‘''f' the whole of it was or is 
now i-eina defraj'cLl by the Indian taxra.yer.’' 


luciuontolly ifc should bo noted that the 
OwXPGUses of the Roer War were not only 
ontivelv met by Britain hut she also paid 
the Boors I 3 million'i for rehabilitation of 
iainna destroyed during the war. The 
rioinmitfee say ; 


“TlmK the burdens and oMiaalious whiek kayo 
fallen nrx>n tlio people ot India irmn the Kasr 
India Company amonnl to over 112 lailkun sleriing 
made nu as follow 

Cost of the Inst ^\fKkan IV ar JxiiiiniHn) 

„ .. two Burmese Wars, 

„ „ K.ypcdiuons to Gtuna 

Persia etc. . BbOOhUO 

On anjouiit of Coiupanyts Capital 
and dividend. 

(lost of the Mutiny. 


H7.20r^.firi0 

. l^O'XiijiiO 

e i'l2,2dO.UiiU 
It is but fair that India should now ebaun to 
be rolipyed from the huidens of expenditures 
wkick were ■wrongly put on her skouldors." 


After the East India Company the 
Indian Exchequer was ninnayed no better 
by the Government of India. The same 
story ol charging hnpeTial sxpense-s to India 
was repented perhaps at qrcator length 
The Public Debt under ttie Croivn is dnided 
into two sections, prodnotive and nou-prodnc' 
five. Among thn noa-produetive items can 
be seen such heads os expenses of the 
AbyssiniLin FjXpedition, Second Afglvan War, 
Operations in Egypt and iSf.-W. Frontier, 
Burmese War. etc. During the Great War 
“India” met enoiinous bills in behalf of 
Great Britain which the latter connti’y 
coolly passed off as India's “Gift” of cost of 
military operations undertaken by India. 
These item® together rtial;e up Rs. 397 orores. 
Further we find : 

Thus, imcler this head ot "Sxfer nal Wars,” a 
olaiin of over -397 crores is made. 

The expenses ineurred in the maintenance ot 


India h kfico. Aden, Pcrsuin and Chine.se Gon®ulat.=s 
Eiiclesia.3tica! Charges oto.. ostimatcd at 1 2ll 
million, are ohallenged on the s-round that these 
arc Irapeual okurge.^ and .=0 slionld fail nn. the 
Imperial EAnheqiier and not on India 

It i& etaiiued ilmt the dei!.’i(.s of Burmak 
biidiicls .since Ih'Sb', ro about Gi 

o.TOveft and the interest charutis and Raihv.ay 
defli'N of about 22 croi’es and a .sh ire in respeet 
ot tko e.xppiisfls of Indian defence calculated at 1 
CTore a year amountiiiG to -J.“ -oroi’PR for tlie period 
.siace Idytj, airnregating in all to 82 ororGs, should 
be made g'ood to Indu. 

This IS the “must lamenfable” operation, and, 
the la.Rsos rnsultmc; froin these tianMartiooa, 
amounting to atinik .Ac erore.®, it is claimed, phouid 
be made good t'.v Groat Britain. 

Tlie policy of enconragma Railway coustmetiou 
by tko system of gnaivini eeing Interest oa tlis 
Capital sunk has Jed to ocnsKlefable waste, and m 
many cases the coat per miile of a Gnarauleed 
Railway i.s doable that or a Btate-buiit RaiJway. 

Alanv or niost of the Raihvaya were hniit out of 
Military consideratiopa. aucl only of l.Ae they have 
been able to pa.y diou' way. Slnetl.v, a (‘oa.sider- 
aiilo amount of this so called 'Vleveiopmenlai” 
c.xpeudihii’e should be fhargori t-- klilitary expendi- 
ture'.®, Bo it ay it mav, the recomnmnd.ation 
eonlineti itself in only the o.\' pensrs of adnnttcdlv 
atratnp'-io linos in the A’-W F, PrnvuKC and at 
Adf'D (wi’ag al cut H'd croics, which t-lioiild be 
paid by Gioat Uriiain. 

IVhen tlie Railwuiy proportics wore ai'quiicd 
by tiie State ibo 'icmnsiticn waft made under onn- 
difions Hint added considerably to tlie burdens 
of the people. Tho Cowpiinics woro enhtled, 
luider the rciros of their coptiai (a, fo bo [laid ihe 
market value, ot their Sluires or Stock, at tlift 
datc of ai'uui.sincn. Thvanso of the Giuraniecd 
Interest paj-ments, the iiiarkot pikio of these Ktneks 
and Shai’es ivcnl up enovmou.sly when the State 
was about to ac-(mre the properties The Coin- 
panies thus obtuuied a kink price wkick was not 
warranted by their assets or uy the return front 
ineiT revenuet,. This is an nnmstiflabie burden to 
ho mipciscd oa the peopde of India amounting to 
about .on eroros. 

The fixed rate of exclianiio iirovided. in tlie 
Contracts ot the Railway Companies ocua.sioned 
ODOnnous Io.®so.® to Indian Tevenne, but the actual 
aiiionnt or lo®® is difficult of delGi'iuination, and 
a deduction on this aeroiint mirst bo mado beforo 
laking OYtir tko debt said to be incuircd on Hailwa.r 
accniiuf. 

As rcgaiils the olkci ' ProduGivo” dobt itnmfi, 
such as irrigalicin, Posts and Tolegraplis, etc., no 
claim is sugge.^ted, ,‘dtkoufeh the extravaa’aneo ol 
building a new Crtpilal at Delia is piitifi/.ed and 
the Back Bay Reclamation sokeme iu Boml-ay is 
condemned 

Thus the total claims advanced are as 
follows • — 


Vndra- Ihi fj'o)npani> 

Crnres 

Ciorcb 

External Wars 

- 0.5 


Capital and Interest 

... .37 


Cost of Mufiny 

... 40 

112 

Unhler the Bniish Crowd 

External Wars 

?n 


European War ■ “G’ftB 

]89 

07 

host 

171 





Cl ore.‘i 


Misc&UaneoiiS rharge,^ ••■ 20 

In reiPi’i't ot Bunnah 82 

Reverse (Ajaiiril Looses 35 

KaiJway^ •■• ^3 


Tota! Rs. T'iOcrorcs 

']i<f come to the following 

conclusion ; 

The iifOboat “Pablie Debt’' of India amonats lo 
ovcj IjDO crows- Tdfciag into considerjttinG the 
ever glowing material and political gam to Oreat 
Britain a'^ tlie result of poss'''ssing India, and m 
(‘on^^idel■ntIon ot the snpprc^sioa dt Indian mdu-S- 
tries and talents tlie Ccnmittea recotmneuds that 
U-reat B'litam should follow in dealing with India 
the )>rec-edeat she .set ia reSeasmar Iieiaml ot her 
share of the Narionai debt ot the United Kingdom 
when Ireland was made a Free btate Everr 
principle of lair plar now repuiies that it India is 
ro start on a new ora ot Eatioaal .^elUgoveraiueat. 
it should start freely and without, any luird&n, if 
anv ijrogress is to he aehieTOl at all. Indu cannot 
aHoni 1.0 bear arty additional ta\atioa. The onl.y 
possibilitiGs of nroaress for India -therefore arc 
the application of the national ipvenae.^ to natiomii 
pm poses, and it is onlv by radnemy the national 
expoudume on the civil and nulif.i,r.v administra- 
ticn of the country to suif its own reqnirentiyils 
aini fj'oeiny India from the habiiities for the 
ptibhc debts not incurred in liar iaterests, that 
sj.vi.fig cun lie eftected, wiucii woabl he applicable 
to the adfraocomsDt of India in the matter ol 
edneafion nod sanitation and other national means 
of regeneration. 

Ur. J. C. Kaniarappa adds to the report 
two notes which are summarised as foiiow,g ; 

In the First NotP- it is siiggastecl that a claim 
be made in respect of annual Military E.Kpenditnrcs 
on such ainouot as may be «]iowii to be due to 
Imperial interest as apart from the requirements 
of Indian dofeace. A standard is adopted and 
over and above tlmt wiutuver i.s spent u to be 
liorne by Great Britain. Aoeording to the calculs' 
lion given, aboat 5-tO crores, out of a total 
expenditure cf 2128 crores, would seem to ba 
due to ho returced. 

The Second Kote deals with Interest payments 
on ciaiins. There it is suggested clRiming all 
lutei-est pajunentB made in respect of the items 
fCallenged in the report. The calculations show 
that another o3C crores, out of a payment of 1030 
crores, would, appear to be due to be given bach. 

Mr Ivuniarappa also fhints that the extra 
expenditure on account of Barroa should 
not be claimed unless Burma were made a 
‘leparate province. This is quite right ; for 
it we start on the work of gauging inter- 
provincial liabilities or the e]aim.s of 
individual provinces, it would lead to 
provincial jealousy and ill-feeling. For 
instance, most of the funds squandered by 
t.ne East India Company came from Bengal 
aod the longer the period that any part 
of India has been under the British, the 


-I 

more would he its claim, generally speaking, 
upoa Britain Fraocis Heary Bkrine, I C. .S, 
wrote in his book J/nlias llnpc (p. 39) ; 

The province (Bensall proved of immense 
value during the era of struggle and (--oiisolidatioa 
Its ievenue.s enabled the East Icdia OointUDV 
to carry on the warfare m which u wjs lavolved 
and to pursue the policy oi aanesaiioiL which 
va.s forced upon it. 

The Committee would have done well 
to have elaimod a share in the IVai 
Reparations on account of the nurafirous 
.soldiers from India who died and were 
disabled on the battle-fields of France and 
Mesopotamia, India could also claim n 
large sum for all the Tudiau soldiers who 
have ever died or besa disabled in any 
battle fought tor the "Etapire.” 

Critics of the report there have been 
many among Anglo-Indians Capital of 
Calcutta savs . 

The balaace-fiheet embodied in the Report ii* 
the sort ot docameat wiiiok might it? e.xpeuted 
trora a shady" lawjrer acting on bnhall; of a 
fi-auduient Urakrupt. In a wmrd, the debts arc 
claoorated bat the asseh au? concealed. 

So Saying Capital (A Ijitchor's Diary, 
July SO, insi) proceeds to “elaborate" the 
Assets as befits, shall we sar, u fraudulent 
but highly solvent party. It says ■ 

On the olst Maroh, 1931, the total interest 
bearing obligat-ions of the Government of India 
not covered by productive assets amounted to 
less than 2<i0 crores. 

Capital forgets that this does not disprove 
India’s claims upou Britain. It may be 
that whatever little money that was gcnuiucly 
put into productive use out of the enormous 
sums borrowed by the Government in the 
name of India, is yielding high profit and 
is paymg the interest charge ou ill-spent 
borrowings. But this would prove only the 
great productivity of India and not the 
whsdoiu or the “nou-iraudulence” of the 
British, The question is whether or not 
the Bi'itisli have misappropriated so much 
tuouey for imperialistic expenditure from 
out of the Indian e-xchequer. If they have, 
they should pay it back. If they have any 
couQter-claims upon India on other grounds, 
they should also state them clearly. 

Those British economists who arc, libs 
Ditcher in Capital, in the habit of overstating 
the British-managed assets of India, always 
omit to explain the details of such manage- 
ment. If they did so, it would deariy show 
how from the standpo nt of nataonal 
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y c o'vpr t, U'm nt are f iduleat 
inf F J1 y S r is s d 

It j'. 1,y noui t.lial y uiln ihp total 

d 1 , pniliiriivn rfinl uiiriroductivo, on 'Manh dl, 
id's omuanls in t; 'tin 1 millions, tiici vauie ot Uio 
Suin If'iiiiiavs .'Uid IiTiaatioii Works alono (oapita- 
!i/oil at. ‘J"> yiars’ pnrdiasaj is estimiEed al 

'Thr'se fii^nres, no doubt, exclude the 
iiullinns that huli.i had to shoulder on 
acenuut of tlie (ireat War. Moreoyer, sucli 
stitamonts merely yirove that the State 
Ri Imays and Trn^jtion Works are .spi-icf 
smoYrs nf faring ihi 2 aircaihj nvi'rlatr'l 
h> Uan^. For what else could they be when 
their aetiuil cost price (which is not necessari- 
ly the price that was paid by tlio British 
nilers of India to their British huildnrs, 
contractors or suppliers of tuatenals' does 
not lustiiy their high yield of ptotits. When 
1 nation pays Inr a productive enterru'ise, 
>ueh as a Railway or a canal, it sliould not 
he made tu pay lor tlio use of such stato- 
nwtu'd capital goods at a rate higher than 
should pay lor the lowest world rate ol 
mton'sh on sneh stock, normal depreciation 
and mainttMiiince with economy Will the 
(myprnmcnt-owned productive departments 
stiml scrutiny on tins basis ''' Moreover, if 
our national productive enterprises prove 
highly lu’otltiiblo, would that justify the 
Biitish m misappropriating our fuoJs V [f 
one man could pay interest, from his income, 
on £1,000,000, would that justify another 
man in forgiug a pru-aote in his name for 
that amount V 

Another set of critics attempt to point 
out how India lias gamed enormously in 
many indirect ways by remaining under 
Biitish rule. Tt could be said in answer 
to them that ive have lost much more 
through the destruction of our trades and 
industries by the Biitisli The Bntisli have 
constructed and instituted many things m 
India ; but all with a view to consolidate 
their own economic hold up m n?. TE we 
have been able to make some profitable use 
ox these British institutions, we have done so 
in spite of the exploitative gemus of Britain. 
Let us take a recent instance of indirect 
loss due to our British connection. The Great 
War caused us tremendous loss ot trade, 
which would not have occurred had we beeu 
totally dissociated from the British Probably 
it would have given us a chance to make 
big profit along with the other neutrals. 
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I rofeesors S xl ad Rha hatti i avo 
calc dated th s loss xt lUO ror 1 c s 
an nnder€St,matt. 

Retrenchment 

Tlic scientitie and tlie cultural depari- 
meuts of the (roverument have all along 
Iteen starved for funds and handicapped 
by lack of co-ordination with the controlling 
supreme heads, who have up till now ahnwii 
practically no interest in tlieso deiiartraents 
the only exception being perhaps Lord 
Cui’zon 

'i’hese departments, for example, the 
Archmolugical, Zoolo.gieal and Geological 
Purveys— have only recently got into their 
stride and have already very substantially 
added to the cultural and sciontitie 
knowledge about India, thereby advancing 
our claims regarding a position amongst 

the civilised nations of the world, llic 

economic gain has also been, directly and 

indirectly, very gieat, us any one couvorsant 
with tlio xvork ot tliesc deiiaitments 
H well aware It is impossible to giie 
fuller details about the cultural, soiontiho 
and economic giiins m tliese notes, but 

we hope to give more details ri oiu next 
issue regardujg some of these. 

The discovery of Moheu-jo-Daro made b/ 
the Archaeological yuTvey, the Anthropologic il, 
Medical and Economic Zoological work done 
by tlie Zoological Survey, the economic, strati- 
graphic and palaeontological work done by 
the Geological Survey are all achievements of 
the first magnitude in the cultural sphere As 
such, every educated Indian should take 
pride in these and insist that these depart- 
ments be substantially .strengthened by 
money grants and appoiatniont of additional 
highly trained Indian officers. 

Theie is some wild talk about total 
suspension of work in these deportments 
for a number of years. This would be nothing 
short of a calamity and the Government will 
be execrated throughout the civilizied world, 
if they thoughtlessly carry out tins mad 
project 

lu our opinion, retrenchtnent is inipos.sihie 
in these departments as tho grants 
made at present are hopelessly inade- 
quate, as it IS. All that the Government can 
do is to try to eliminate duplication of work 
and to bring about increase of efficiency m 
these denartments. 

* Wealth and laj.able Capaciijj of India, 1st Ed 
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d that my mind has 
iwn toTTards the vSoviet 

r since my first 

it. There are some 

this, which desen'e to 

the image thereof that 
my miad there swings 

)f India's degradation, 
be discovered from the 
at the root of this 
f pondered upon, may 
7 ideas with regard to 
1 

a time, the roerchant- 
j to carry their wares 
the Eastern, coutinent, 
lan history began to 
ftii. The Ki^hfiinya or 
away and the raiskya 
s ushered in In this 
of traders that came 
began to smuggle lu 
thluiigh the bnchdoors 
They did not shrink 
derhand means, because 
5 success, not glory. 

India was famous 
id foi lief immense 
a proolaiiiied time after 
aiy foreign historians, 
has expressed surprise 


at Lis own moderatioTi in tl 
pilfering when he considered the 
of India’s riches 

By and by. in coauectiou witi 
the way to trade, the foreign 
superimposed the royal throne on 
of trade Tiie times were propi 
Mogul power was then being u 
Mahrattas and Sikhs were busj 
the joints of the empire, which 
dismembered and destroyed b 
hands. 

It cannot be maintained that 
no such thing as tyranny or i 
disorder m this countiy wnen th 
adventurers gnoibled for king 
But they were part and pare 
country. Tlie wounds they iuQi 
skin-deep ; there may have b' 
bloodshed, but no bones wer 
The various methods of produci 
were m full swing In fact, 
departments enjoyed the pntrom 
kings and BadshuJf^. If that had 
the ease, there would have been 
for foreign merchants to come 
here. TThy should locusts swan 
desert ? 

The means employed tbereafte 
raerebant-rubrs to cut the roo 
pagoda-tree of wealth in India, c 
ili-fated uni DU of commerce ar 
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at his own moderation in 
pilfering when he considered the 
of India’s riches. 

By and by, in connection witl 
the way to trade, the foreign 
superimposed the royal throne oa 
of trade. The times were _ propi' 
Alogul power was then being u 
Alahrattas and Sikhs were bnsj 
the joints of the empire, which 
dismembered and destroyed h 
bands. 

It cannot be maintained that 
no such thing as tyranny or i 
disorder in this countty when th 
advetiturei-s gambled for king 
But they were pert and pare 
country. The wounds they infli 
skin-deep ; there may have b' 
bloodshed, but no bones wer 
The various methods of product 
were in full swing In fact, 
departments enjoyed the patron; 
kings and Bodshuh'i. If that had 
the case, there would have been 
for foreign merchants to come 
here. Wiiy should bcusts swan 
desert > 

The ncteans employed thereafte 
met’cbant-rider.^ to eat the roo 
pagoda-tree of wealth lu India, c 
ill-fated union of commer c an 
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uf' ijft-VrpfMiGJ of history, JtiiJ 

)nti'nsi'I_\ ilisar-iY'oahle to heiir [fill hociiuso 
tlicv iii't' stalo and liaoknoycsd, it will not 
dii tu suppress thorn with tlic inuzxlo ot 
oltli\]on. 'i’liat ■'s tho urieia of tlip lUTaont 
mH'iuiurahlK povorty of tho oountiv Indni 
oico s^loriocl in lier woalth, .aiul if wo forgot 
Itip convoyaiico hy whioh it was ti'anf.poitCfl 
ti ,1 distant island, we sluill lusn slight of 
an important fact in mndorn woi'ld-historv 
W 0 must rm-nomlv't the fact that the niotivi' 
force of modern politics is not militarv 
siloiy, liut the last of wealth The snhjects 
of a kiny liave some sort of hiimiiti 
K'iationship with his loval power, hut no 
such tliiuy IS possible with reyard to sreed 
ior wealtli. TA'ealtli is cruel, impersonal 
Not only docs greed put the goldpu eggs 
Lnd by the goose into its liasket, burit 
euts tile goose’s throat as well 

Let us assume that tlu' old-world skill 
and the various moans by ivhicli handicrafts 
were carried on lauo udturallv died nut in 
ompetit'ou wdtli niaehinerv. Therefore, to 
enable the people to live, tiie first thing 
necessary was to liave tanglit them tlic use of 
niaeiiinevy_ by every jinssiiile means In 
nuiderii times tins endeavour has been 
stiimuoiislv made in all tree eountrios for 
btlf-presorvation. .iapim has, within a siiort 
time, mastered the machine ridden hv 
wealth. Had that not been possible, then 
she would have lost her life and mmpertv 
tluough the- macliinatmiis of Lnropc, the 
niastei mechanic. Unfortnuatelv, we have 
not had tlie same opportunities , for greed is 
envioiis Under the shadow of tins enormous 
greed, our life and lividiliood are withering ; 
in lieu of which our masters console ns 
by saying that law ,and order will be main- 
tuned, in order to protect the small remnant 
ot life and wealth that still remams And 
wo have mortgaged food and clothing, Inuins 
and L'arning to proeui'e tlm inomiy for their 
police uniform.s with our last bri'nth 

Where the relationship is one of greed, 
there can be no respect ior its medium. 
And where there is no respect, there the 
claims of the other side are kept down as 
low as possible tt is a matter of cainnion 
knowledge how low are the funds apportioned 
for our very existence and the coTiiniou 
decencies of human life. Only the barest 
amount of food, clothing, learning, medicine, 
drinking water strained from mud; on the 
other hand, no lack of policemen, and 
officials with fat salar'ee whose pay ke 


the gull stream, is iimstly JewnAed towaiiL 
reliov ng the eoid of tfie Biitish Ish's, wi; i>,ii 
pensions we supply tram a iiortiou of uni 
funeicil expenses The onlv reason ini fins 
IS that greed is blind, greed is cruel, .aid 
fudiii is an ob|ert of gmed lor imh 
nih'i's. 

And yid even in incnnents of nttui 
despoiidimev ] never deny that hhighslmu ii 
are generou.s hv nature, that othei Luroncm 
nations are lunre inggaully and cruel thin 
tiii'so pcunle 111 their foreign terntorn s 

Tlic rebellious spirit that ive express in 
word and deed wuth regard to the nihii,. 
race would not have been tolerated li}' the 
rulers of any othci nation, jiroofs of whiel 
arc not wanting ui Kiirope itself and even 
in America Kven after prochumhig open 
ri-hellion, when we complain in astonishment 
if oppressed by the oiLcials, then we prove 
that our dt'cp respect ior the Knglish u.itiou 
dies hard iniloed ALo cvpoct miicli h ss 
troin iinr own iMjiihs or zemindars Wdieii 
staying in England f noticed that discredit- 
able cases of rnthlcssiicss lu India seldom 
found their wtiv to the English papcis 
The reason for this was not, only the ft a 
('f opprobi’min in Enrofm or America As t 
matter of fact, tliose Knglkl’ olficials who 
Indiove in leleiitloss niettioils ni checkin^ 
resth'ssness in toreigii subp'cts leai tin* 
conscience ol tlicir own enuntrynun 
(iovernmont has said thnt the repressive 
measures taken in order to puirsh 
recent revolutionary disturbances, were ot tlic 
lightest kind. We may not like to admit 
this- and yet when wc compare them with the 
punitive raeauires m the past and the 
piesent, we cannot say thot the above 
statement is exaggerated AVc have been 
rudely handled, often eiioii.gli iiniustiy, and 
worst of all, from hcliind the screen This 
also mil I say, tiiat in niaiyy eases, tiu 
glory was theirs who were beatcu and the 
linniihation theirs vvlio hold the rod And 
yet jiul.ging by the usual Ktaiulard of 
ad’uiniatration, we must say tlmt oui 
chastisement ivas of the lightest. Espccialh 
when no bonds of blood rclatioiisliip exmt 
between us, and when they possess tbr 
physical power of turning the whole ot 
India into a dalliaii wallah Bngh 

Still, tlmt IS no consolation The imni&li- 
ment that dwells in the end of a stick maj 
become tired after a while, there is even the 
possibility of its being overcome with shame 
But the pnn s ment t at d ells w tl n th 
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j a+are of men does not disappear behind a 
budge party at the gymkhana, after breaking 
a ievr human skuils, It is undermining the 
viealth of tlie whole nation from within The 
punishment inflicted by anger comes to an 
end sometime ; but the penalty exacted by 
sieed IS endless. 

In the Tone'- Lif/'ranj S>ipj)lejnc}it I see 
that a writer named Hackee maintains that 
tlie loot cause of India's poverty is the over- 
population _ resulting from indiscriminate 
marriage The insinuation being that the 
diain goiusr on from outside would not have 
been intolerable, if fewer people had licked 
the platter clean oi less fond I hear that in 
Fngland, between ISTl nnu 1921 a o the 
population has increased by bb per cent. 
The rate ot increase in India's population in 
nity years is 31 per cent Then why this 
difference m result, where the cause is the 
'•ame Therefore, it is evident that the root 
cause is not increase of population but the 
lack of food-provision. And where is the 
root of that '•* 

If the fortunes of those who govern and 
those who are governed, move m the same 
oibit, then there cannot be any cause for 
coinplauil, that is to say, the spoils are 
pretty equallv divided, ivhether the products 
be plenty or meagre But where there lies 
the e.vpacse of an immense sea and boundless 
gieed between the bright fortnight and 
the dark fortnight, wlicre tlie provision of 
education, sanitation, self-respect and wealth 
never rises above the level of miserliness on 
the dark side, and vet the provision tor the 
oull's-eye lantern of the night watchman is 
e^el■ on the increase, it doesn't require 
nucli delving into the intricacies of statistics 
to calculate that tor the last IbO years, 
novertv m all thiups on the Indian side, and 
piospentv in nil thuigs on the Biitisb, have 
existed back-to-back, like tlie obverse and 
leverse sides of a !u^-daI. If one wnruted tu 
dinw completo picture of the above, then 
rie waiild have to place sice by side scenes 
iiom the lives of the peasant w’ho produces 
the jute in Bengal and ot those who enjoy 
the profits therect in distant liundce 

The terrible era of trade was ushered in 
together witii fne discovciy of the whole 
world by sea-going vessels the tir.st chrfpter 
or the age of commerce began with robbery 
liie earth then groaned under the friglitfui- 
uess of slave-.str!al!ng and wealth-stealing. 
Tins cruel busine&.s was earned on chiefiv in 
fore gn ands In t se d ys Spa n v ped off 


with blood, not only the gold hoards oi 
Mexico, but also its whole civilization. The 
blood-red clouds ot that storm reached India 
in separate gusts from the ATest It is 
unnecessary to deal with that history. The 
cunent oi wealth and prosperity turned 
from the East to the AFest. 

However painful may be the cleavage that 
IS created by the heartless process of money- 
making in the same country, between the 
members of the same nation, yet there equal 
opportunities are open to all ; there may be 
differences of capacity, but there is no 
liamperiug distinction of rights. The same 
person who is being ground in the mill of 
wealth today may be promoted to-morrow 
to the grinding part of the apparatus. Not 
only that, but a ceitain amount of the wealth 
ama.ssed by the rich, is distributed naturally 
throughout tne country in some form or 
other Personal wealth cannot help taking 
upon itself a large amount of the responsibi- 
lity of natiou.al wealth. Popular education, 
popular sanitation, popular eatertainment, 
various philanthropic institutions, —these aie 
all very costly undertakings All these 
varied claims ot the country are satisfied by 
the rich, whethei they wish it or not 

But the wealth ot India that belongs to 
foreign merchants or big officials, is shared 
by the people of India in the shape of mere 
crumbs left over from the feast The 
peasants' profound needs of education and 
sanitation remain ignored, but no portion ot 
the outgoing protits is restored to them 
That which goes, goes altogether. The village 
tanks are contauiin.ated in order to make 
jute-protits possible, hut not a pieo is dropped 
from the full money-bags of foreign capitalists 
in order to assuage this dire v, ater tamine 
If relief measures for water have to bo 
undertaken, then ah the strain ot that taxa- 
tion falls on the blood of these starved 
paupers. There is no money m the Govern- 
ment treasury for pojniLir education — why 
nut 2 The priiicijial reason is that vast sums 
of Kiciipy vanish fi'om India altogether . that 
IS to say, the w^ter m the tanks evjpoiates 
on this side, and is turned into clouds which 
dissolve la siiowei.s on the other side. This 
poor unfortunate, unedncfited, unhealthy, 
moribund India lias for years been supplying 
funds unostenaihly to the hospitals and 
schculs uf that far country 

Sir .Tolm Simon has said : “la cur view 
the most formidable of the e\iis from which 
Ind a s ufle n a e t e r roots n soc al 
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oi the Iiuliaa pconio thoniselvec! " 

Thi^ a conEeniptnous opinion Tim 
sfaiiJard by wiiicli hp ha'? piiiawl India’s 
noedw, IS aot tiicir own scandard. Tin rannot 
Gve-n irantfinc) for a tattered, wcak-borliM, 
disease-worn, India deprived of cduc'>lin«, 
the same ideal of life ntucb has developed 
in Ids own country in the shape of irnfettered 
education and untiannuollnd freedom and 
opportumties W<? must, eko out a snautv 
existe7)ee hy prevpntins: ovfr-jmpulatmn 
while raakini^ tlndr intlated standard of life 
possible for ever. 

It was when foiciyc ^ir.ed and the 
indifference resaltina: therefrom had stamped 
their features upon my nriud upon a dark 
5>aeir^roun(l of (lespair, tiiat I wont to Russia 
When I oiiserved in this vast countiT n 
strenuous ondeavour made liy the isoviet 
feovernmoDt to impi^rt throuj»:h odnoatioa 
perfect offioipnoT to the entire peoplo ooin- 
post'd of various races, Karopean and mm- 
Riiropoun, I inslied to put the cjue.stinn fe 
the Simon (’ornimssion : It it ho true that 
it is iho iitnoivumo and snporstitum in India 
that has ontered Itlcc; a ahalt and has boyn 
blpodinif it to death thmujtli ill! these years, 
then why has nothtniii been done tn ade'putte 
mea.suro to alleviate it, dunny tlm hundred- 
nnd-sixty years lu' Briti.sh lulo ''' Has the 
Commission demouatTatod by statistics the 
Gomparatire amount spent by the Kritish 
Oorerutneut upon supplying the Poliee witli 
fef/oms and supplying odneation to the jieople 
whose skulls ore mnonable to these batons ^ 

On settiug foot m Rus&ia, the Irist thing 
that meets the eye is that the- peasants and 
workea's' commumEy tliorc, wlio, eight years 
ago. were iw Ueiples.s, sturvitig, oppiessed 
and uneducated .a.s tltc poople of Tnd'a, 
w'iiose burden of sorrow was in maiir 
direction? even iieavier than our own. have 
pTOgre.ssed fuTthor along the path id' educa- 
tion within this .vlmrt tnne, than our upper 
classes iiavo dniu in a isundred-and-sixty 
years. Hero T have seen the actual maoi- 
feshition stretclung from one end of thf; 
hori^&ii to the, other, of that vndun of 
education, which we poor dreaming beggars 
have not daied to pamt even on the canvas 
of a mirage. 

How has this miracle become possible ^ 
I hare repeatedly asked myself. And the 
answer I have received in ray own mind is 
that there is no barrier of greed anywhere. 


! -C p people are uot afraid to giw i 
comjdeto, thorougli ('duoation even to thou 
Turknm.nn .sabjeefe in far Asm : in fact, they 
are Giigur to do so. 

I hear that a French scholar has said, 
in connection with the spread of education 
in t'ochin-t’liiiui, thid ha liopes Prance will 
not make the anme mi.stako a? the English 
Onvernmciit has made, in educ'-iting the 
nnrives of India We must admit tlint there 
3? a certain nobility m the English characfei 
by reason of xvhtch they oecusionally make 
luistake.s in their foreign rule and miss ei 
thread nr two in the close-woven mesh of 
domination; otherwise peEmps it would have 
t.nken another oeiitury or .^-o for ns to find 
our voices. It oanimt be gainsaid that 
ignorance of the people is not loss powerful 
than police fa/AiO'- , perliaps Lord Curznn 
h.(d sorae glinuuermgs of this truth, The 
French .schoinr doe? not ludge the eduoatiounl 
needs of a snhiPct country hv Urn same 
standard as he mdgo.s those of !iis own. 
The only rensou for this is greed. To 
the greedy, ths spivitors of their greed 
ar(‘ very h.'riy as human beings, and their 
claims are natiirnny tinnimized. Those with 
whom India is linkcvl by governinenf, have 
not dearly Tisualized to tins dav, what kind 
of food we cut, wli.it sort ni wafer we use 
to slake our thii^t, what a pcofound ignorance 
envelopes our minds. fJeeaiise, the naporfcnut 
point i.s that no are neeo.s.sary tn them, that 
we also iiavn our Iifn-and-death needs i.s not 
sneh an urgent mattc-r. Besides, wo have 
been brought down so low. that it is hardly 
possible to Irnuour our claims 

That is xvhv, when I went to Rus.si.i and 
saw that very greed was chastened, I folt a 
grout joy. For I eunnut vul my aiiad oE the 
central idea Imhiiid tins, which i.s that, not 
only in ladui, but .uU over the world, 
wliefeuer one sees a net of great danger 
spiead, tiicic the mspirntinn always cotues 
froiii g'l'c.ed. 

Once upon ii tinu' the Tsarist regime 
sought to overpower the people’s mind 
through ignorance and blind piety and tu 
sup their m.anhood by rnthfess police perse- 
cutions. T do not imagine that the rod of 
iron is supine ui Ru.s.sia at presout, but the 
intensive method of educatinii is extraordinary. 
And therefore this much can be said for 
certain that the edn cation which the raasses 
of Bnssju are receiving so freely and plenti- 
fully, will naturally countevaec the "ittc 
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repre^s.ou of the freedora of ri..iid wdh 
regard to a particular economic doctrine. 

One constantly hears rumours of cruel 
oppres.sion in Russia — that may be possible. 
And vet, the Soviet Oovernment is con- 
tmnallv deinonstrating the terrible repression 
and tvrannv of the old regime by means of 
pictures and cinemas and historical lessons, 
if this G-overnraent has also adopted the same 
cruel methods, then the least one can say 
IS that it IS ,1 strangely mistaken policy for 
them to arouse feelings of disgust against 
all acts of cruelty If the cruelties of 
fimaj-ud-daula in the Black Hole mere 
everywhere denunciatod at cinemas and by 
other vivid means, then at any rate it might 
be excusable to say that to perpetrate a 
Jallian wallah Bagli at the same time would 
be an set of foolishness 

A strenuous endeavour is clearly evident 
m Soviet Russia to cast the mtelbgence of 
the masses m one and the same mould of 
Alarxmn economics ; and with this determina- 
tion in view, the way to free discussion on 
this subject has been forcibly barred. I 
believe this acousatiun to be true During 
the recent European war, the same attempt 
■was made to gag freedom of speech, and to 
■suppress either behind prison-bars or upon 
the gallows all individual opinion that went 
against the policy of the Government. 

Where the greed of gaming immediate 
results is very strong, there political leaders 
do not care to acknowledge the right of 
individual opinion That discussion can be 
postponed, they say, meanwhile let ns gain 
our ends. Russia is m a .state of war now : 
there are enemies within and without 
Wirious machinations are afoot on all sides 
for frustrating all their experiments .So the 
foundations of their eon.structive work must 
oe Securely laid as soon as possible : and 
hence they have no iiesitation in using force 
But ho'vevei urgent the need may be. force 
weakens fnr good the foundation on winch 
it raises its tower 

The goal Russia has set itself is to make 
a pathway for the new age : to uproot 
ancient beliefs and customs from their old 
oeds : to disturb the tianqmlJity ot long- 
standing babits. Those wlio cannot brook 
the delay of compromi.siag with human 
nature and biding their time, believe in 
V (dent action , but what they build up 
eventually in a sinale night by forcible 
measures, does not bear weight and does 
ot last long I do not be'm'-’e ’o 


leaders who ,.ave succetdod .n mould ng 
opinions, but not men, Eirst of all, it is not 
wise to have such implicit faith in one's 
opinion, which must be proved gradually m 
course of action. Those very leaders who 
do not obey the injunctions of sacred writings 
arc rigid believers, I find, in the gospel 
of economics, with which they want to force 
men to come into line, willy-niliy, bv hook 
or by crook They fail to understand that 
even if they succeed in forcing these 
doctrines down men's throats, that does not 
prove them to be true: in fact, that the 
greater the force used, the less is the proof 
of truth. In Enrope, when there existed 
a militant faith in the Christian scripture'!, 
then efforts were made to prove their truth 
by breaking men's bones on the rack, by 
burning and piercing and stoning tnem 
Kowadavs the same kind of reasoning by 
brute force is being applied to Bolshevik 
doctrines by fiiend and foe alike Both 
partie.s accuse each other of curbing the 
right of individual opinion. In the result, 
human nature in the \Tcstern continent is 
being su'ojected to missiles from both sides 
It reminds me of our song 

“0 cruel hasty one. 

Wilt pluck the tender blossom of thy soul 
And throw it m the flames, to shrivel theie ^ 
"Wilt thou not tarry for the flower to bloom, 
But it .must scatter scent without delay ? 
Look at my master now, the holy one, 
tVho waits in patience through the ages long, 
And bides his time for every bud to bloom 
Thy greed is avid, hence thy cruel rod 
Is all thou canst depend upon. Listen uow 
To iladan’s praver — In ray master’s lieart 
The seif-uncnnscious hears in blissful ease 
The message of the soul, 0 hasty one'’ 

T have said that ir Soviet: Russia the 
vatious suiuects of the Russian State, iriespee- 
tive of race and class, have been lionoured by 
receiving equal nalits and opportunities for 
real edneation. It is because I am a Brihsh- 
Indian subject tlnit this mattpr has been to 
me a SuUrce of such deep gratification. 

Xow pm’liaps I must answer one list 
question, klany people in my euuntrv have 
asked me my opinion about Bolsbetik 
economics 1 am afraid, that scripture-drnen 
and priost-nddcn eoiiutry as our.s has alwavs 
been, the tendency ot our hypnotized meutalitv 
IS to accept immediately as Tedic truth any 
foreign imported doctrine Freeing oursehes 
from th's sp””fc"al tubdao'e we should no r 
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t r t t ] c t J I , 

0 ! 1 t.on tv lOftiitv. tie fe-at 

ivit y(>t linishui]. The ohief iriiifcdit'nt iii 
;tny tluctrine veintmu tu }tumiir}tv h jiuinan 
natiuv iij;cU Jt t'llreg hn'>p tvi j^c.Mtaui imw 
iar it cub Qi' hannoJii/;^^ M'lth lunuiin 

Man iiag two gidcs ■ niv ti'c one htYtid, ho 
ha'^ iiis itKleiiondOiit st'U. on tho other In? is 
rehitod to ererviuMo ol;;o Tf one loavos out 
f'ltliov oi Milos. xluMj what renuiias is 

unreal M'lion r.iuii inclines iinconipi’onrisinsiy 
to one jtarttoulai' '.ido, then );is adciser 
irishine to cut the (lordsan Knot, toils him 
to lof) <ifT tho other side ultoyether. tVlien 
individualism ouhnimitos iu acute self-scefciiig. 


...tij tj>e Bjs.'-* cmuiiseilur aiirises to annihiluto 
tno sell altOiTether. I’oi'hans that may lesst n 
the disLucharioos but it inav also eonceiVafih 
stop all innuouents ol hie To kill the hmse 
jji njdfr Co niako the cainaye sate iS not a 
nose fxjhcy. 

Men h<>!h and stru^^jk with one ancthei 
hetMUPe tliey are eneiued in >t'piirato bodies 
hut i>niv ananosantfconomio Czar oouid s-nitM-est 
that all men should be tied together haud- 
and-fooi. with one tope, so as to make one 
gii^antic hoJr inlinbit the earth. To tly m 
the face of rrondenee nod try to upset its 
decrees wliolesule, reiinircs more foolhardiness 
than com ape. 


Women^s Education in American Colleges 

1!\ 11, 11. MllNllKliR, VI V, rni., 


M CKT of the colh'pes and univer.sii!e.s in 
tlui Minted .States of America are co- 
educational institutions The inimhcr 
of piri students re^nSteviiip Tear hr year la 
those centres cf Icarnhi^^ is increasing and to 
a luaiority oi the miiidlo and upper clasii 
"iris college education lias beenme a matter 
of course. To the higlily amhitious aiunmr 
them 'Who are not afraid of liard worK a pood 
collcpe traiinup opens up .splendid avenues 
of service. The Americnu wmmen have 

reC'ipniKod that a collepe course will not 
only tucruasc tlum' carnicp power but wiU 
iiud'c them fincf wymen, more cupablc of 
nifietiPs^ whatever sdurihoii that mav pve.smt 
itself m Jit'n, whether m the hn.sinos and 
proteKsional vvorlrl or as a homo-niakcr ami a 
luodior. 

There has h. cr moreover a crovrmp 
demand for collcpc-ti'amed wnmen for 

positions as teacdiers of iimne ecunnmios, as 
diieotojs of call's and tea-rooms, as 

consultant? zii coninieremi h'rms, as dietitiaas 
m hospitals, or as enperls in technical 
}ot)rr!alism, and the demand has been greater 
than the supply To meet this seed the 
colleges and universities imvo usually a well 
equipped and stidfed Some Economics 

Divusiou ranking as much in importance as 


the divisions of liivcra) art?, science, law, 
Agiiculture umi *Mcdicihu. Apart from the 
dcpuitaicut of huiuu ecoiiofuics vvoiucu 
enter other dipmrtmtmts of kcowiodge ui 
order to .sviccioIiKC. Most popular among 
those are the departments of niudiciue, liberal 
arts, BcicDce, and dentistry. A few among 
them h'nd their way into the law, landscape 
architecture, ai'cljitectural engineering 
departments also. 

But the great ceutre of women's activity 
in the collfgcs is of course the Home 
Ecuuouiitw Division. It is tor the e-mrscS' 
provided m this department that rhe largest 
iitunher ot girls arc enrolled And of a 
ui'C'CsMly the ffi'cat onllegc.s and universities 
arc compelled to liavc tlic best statl's and 
cqnipmfiut so as to aUract the largest nmuher 
Ilf students 

Til the lowa jstnto I'ollege of bigncnltnre 
and Mechanic Arts at Ames, Iowa, there 
is one ot the bust home economics divisions 
ill the country It is chiuiifd by the Iowa 
vSitihe girls ttiat theirs is the best equipped 
and stath'd mstitutiou in the Union. What- 
ever that he, there is ao doubt that it has a 
entionwide reputation for the di'ieieccy of 
its training 

Over a thousand girls from Jowa and 
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tei e e V JO u t ,.s lediniag to cook and ^evr lli 
.e V'ears 102S-i!i2ii a^d chaBgeci. "With the incriiasinfi; 
e some troin t^ucll remote luodera civjljzatiou A not onlv 
Washington and Few how to adaiinister a lioiue 
was one girl deputed io" happilj- and to occapv a 



The iioiue Eeonomios Eiiildiuu -Icwa State College 

it'Jaineut, another iVora in community life but it means 
I rd trma Estonia, The enter one of those professiou 
ot aiioiit 3’xty women home economics provides a L 
r. their I'especuve tields The fuUowiur things are keitfc lu 
e Economics is ora-auized educntuig the girls, befon* HtCi 
parnments w'hjci’. coatn- such imuortant tasks 
I ouie-makiag education ; The knowledge and iiracCiee ( 
and. luUiition ; institu- The ubi'ity to spend tune 
i Inianagement of tea- inteliigeutly 

physical ediicatioo The atnhtv to find and enj' 
n‘s clothing , househcdct evervday Hie 

includes home manage- The ability to tnamtaiii liut 
Id civuning, and Jiouse- spiritual relationshms witii 

A girl before slie graduHt.ei 
lies course? in the old residence in the college ior at le; 

not much more than Even thongb the g rl? a s 
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C 'r t 1 hi 'J tl 1 
ltd t e ..tid the subjects 
d-irih Itingviagf; iind. lifeerature. 

I. toreign histoiy, pbycliulogy. 
igicul imd t.ooiyl ?,eiriices. 

foreign ]ang'u;iges4, tt'chnicJ 

fiCiitJonal edueatioa, pubhc 
nyuaily insisted utwii and the 
iiuau counties are alaiost com- 
dieniidics, botany, physios. 


hon e ana deo^ 

oi kitchen aud home a 
iiygione and earo ot 
economics of home h 
that uiiVaenees homo iif 
111 ii scientirie maiiaer is 
While there are in 
girls graduating ni lion 
unique final test '.viion i 
tuuity to show to t!io 



A Class ia Cookiny 


zoology. A four year coarse 
uoniics then means a broad 
tiou based on high college 

economics courses there is a 
and freedom of choice. Some 
iportant courses aie : cooking of 
s, chemical jmd nutntive 
oods , meats, their recognition, 
iffevent inodes of cooking ; 
extiies and 'n'ornen’s clotMng 
flination and selection of fabrics - 


til? use of what they hav 
the way. Crirls who rea 
class have to spend sus: 
eight in houses known a: 
houses. There are four 
Iowa State College cam 
is & cluld under two yeai 
from some foundling hosr 
The child and the home f 
ordinary problems of chil 
management. The proble' 
homo when there are guo 
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a f T 3 J D t 1 
. nlv proviJf e'Cf’elkM^ 
t to te^t tf'.e tt'aiQuij; tiie 

oriHos HalL or the '{oc 
allV'ctmnatfilr caU it, i^' 
ojmbiaiut' disaitv «';t!i 

lojUiv^-- with it'? pm';jvJ'?e 
uippL'd tor rho stodr of 
nki'io' ednuatioij, ]iluu(im 
ti with up-iy*dai:e appara- 


i.fc,*.,L .'.tutitoa whpi;e publ 
fiti'Qi'ihins,' me worked with ae 
au experimental textiles la 
.uiuaal ial'oi’.tr.oi’v tor nutnP 
with giiioea-pitts and rsbbik 
nuditoi'uira for public g'at 
p’.iT'sicai edueatioa departmeG 
ia an aiijacent biiildmif 
room in the Home Ego 
The Lygisiataro ha? be 

binlii a huudml thousaad do 
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t ‘oU departmeats of the 
tJ;e special featai’S'S ,tr'> 
ailed like recT eonvenioat 
eqaipci oat laboratories 
rpes of up-Eo-diite nome- 
itatioaal kitcliea and tea 
ecialixiag lu tiiii depart- 
ities to ieani the eorreer 
iders, SKWaio. and where 
I ad stadeats can nhtaui 
i sraall coat ; the hou?G 


lor iiousiug the complete womt'i 
and that is iraituig siauotioa, 
Wlule working out the del 
graduate instruction, advanced 
S'liie of g-iils who want to go i 
not .beea forgotten, The gradu 
IS boinn steadily improved pro' 
ino fiieilitics fur specialigat 
m foods and nutrition, 

Mor is tins 111!. The Ssnioi 
the f’lurth 3'ear class edd ud 
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fic^.lty „^0fui jOulOk. futt- 
m which prubicm^ [litr'eting 
lile of Ami'iiciiii liou^o wives 
t lid nupoi taut (h^o.iv Olios 

on e Econoinios iJivi.sion are 
T' ipttlar liiniinaiie 'i’lio Irur^/ 
an illu skated iimmal with 
tion in the State and is popular 
omon 

0 Hroadcarttiu^ station lias 
iolu ill the moruings £nr the 
. division to e,ive talks on 
c iro, child trami;]", etc JJuniig 
Olga stadoats ou the 
ited to talk on the home life 


•>. •'-■-fflTlTl."?-'"" rl " ■"3 
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pics of their respective homc- 
the approeiatioRS which the 
1 irora such Stales as Kansas, 
i, Jlmnesota, it was evident 
va homemaker’s hour on the 
3(1 la in several homes 
lolloge activities of the girls 
ignt of. AVith over a thousand 
5 the iushitutioa on her hands, 
VVomeu Student Affairs is a 
u the campus. Those girls who 
g with their parents have to 
he freshman vear m one of 


flit’ Gv/ilc^o di iruii LT/i 1 hu^e ari.^ 

faruislic'd lui ^ attractive Imnies where giih 
eniQ.V home Idh After tne hi'csiiinaii yt. u 
the gills may stav in the Saronty lioiise-' 
fjma.'ih 11 large lUTid'er ctiatmue to stay m 
the dormiienrs 

The fsororitr is a kina of a club hout.e 
piovuliiig both boaid and lodging It is 
L'litirelv ma'iagfid by the gills themsehes 
A president, a ciuineal, a social srcretiuy, 
a sports secretary, efc are elected everv year 
A house mother appointed by the Dean of 
Women, but paid by the Sorority chapprons 
of the girls On Fridays and Satin days tlie 
Soroiities may liold dances, mixers, firesides, 
when boy friends are invited to the home 
and additional chaiierons who are faculty 
membcis have to be lequi&itioned. All these 
fuiietums have of course to have the approial 
of the Dean of Women 

The Sororities have either local or national 
staiidmg Tlie lonr.er are those tliat hare 
no blanches lu othei university or college 
centres. Natumal slaiuliiig Soroiitics liave 
a large number of branches (known in the 
mtfitc-s as Ciiaptcrs] (k-ealer the number of 
chaptcis a yororitv has, greater its imiiortaiico 
and yoioritie-' with chapters liotu coctst to 
coast (Atlantic to Lricilic) have veiy guarded 
membership Most of these fiororitics lure- 
(iteok letter names such as 7 Vi/ Bvla Pt, 
x\lvli<i Js’u Oiii/rroii, and a. walk round the 
college campus where most of' these are 
situaied IS an exercise in learning the Creek 
alpliabet. 

Similar club houses where men students 
stay ai'e known as Fraternities and their 
oiganization, etc is same as that of the 
Sororities 

Not all gills can enter Sorority homes 
Kacli Soroiity has certain standards which 
have m be fulhUod before the initiate is 
finally selected, Tfiese are : a certain 
scholastic standing, a particular social 
position, piolicicncy in some sports, such as, 
hockey, swunming, buslcetball, archery, and 
also dancing. It is usual for a mother to 
desire tier daughter to cntoi the Sorority 
(jf which she h an altDunus. Alumni spiiit 
IS extremely strong 

tiome Sororities have open houses on 
Sundays when outsiders ou the campus may 
be asked for dinner. Foreign students on 
the campus, men or women, are on such 
occasions sometimes requested to give t"lks 
about them respective countrie-s or then 
V ewB about Amer ca 
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A Corner of the Laonciry 


e Ooi'lege grants every 
er ot lelloivsiiips tn qiris 
who are graduates in 
and ivho wish to take 
hties nraiiable iu that 
graduate ^hiiiding end 
\1 y or Ph. D. degrees. 


Those who ivisl. to dedicate th 
the noble puroose oi tlie ernanc 
oountry and the education oi 
M'onld d<i well to apply, and tlu 
are sure to be coiisiiierod ii 
and encoiiragenienr. 
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T ITK jiovovty oi Jndi)) is real, noi ineroly 
idth leknfince l-o the condition nt tlie 
l-eoplu in t!ie jra mediate pa^it Peforo 
Bntisli rule, but also mtli retprajce to tho 
eoadition oi' tlie mass ot people all over 
tiie world. Poverty does not m-ian merely 
that the genera! level of eai'niugs is low, 
but it also meaus llud a large number is 
utieiiiployed and the]’ are otToiiug thenisciveK 
lor ivoiir at a lower wage. Tt also means 
that these men, who are not fully employed, 
coasumo their own savings, or, by eliciting 
the support oi othors, prevent furtlipv savings 
being made. Indian eoonumie I'fc oaaiiot 
bu s(if riglit except, by tuller employment ot 
lior people and more productioi'! The 
increased production shoaUl aPo renj.ain in the 
hands of tliono who produce. Tf it were 
taken away Irom them in the form of Inglior 
rents nr taxes, or, if it never lulls into their 
hands, bud is tafeen away by alien interests 
in the form ot surplus prolit.s, the ecuooniic 
position w'ould roniam tlie same. 

in order to prepare for better economic 
lite la this country, tiie people should have, 
the will and desue to lace changes There 
■would have to be chuage.9 la Unv and in 
practice, which will strengthen the position 
Oi the actual cultivator. There would have 
to ho liu'thur protective laws, which would 
give the t'iirerpri.sui.g people of this country 
a place for move .secwie and .issnred than 
it is at present, [ii no counftT m the ivorld 
has there hocn sneh a ihsorgauimtion in 
economic .'dlhirs as in India T'tc duo/ is epou, 
aud ns a ninttir of fact, ihcrc liat c hpcu 
wore laeihties for timsr who come from 
abroad, than for the sous of the .sod The 
CuUfeOrratiori of Itidiii's resoiircffl m Ittduin 
haud,s and the control of her capital and 
industry by Indians, i.s, tSiorefiu'e, a sAm 
purr /iOfi, but this is sure to involve some 
oegree of m^erteieuce with established 
fopign vested interests. The mterlerencn 
will, however, not be consider.ahie, Xor 
woidd it be without detinite precedents in most 
other countries, icelafling the United Xing- 
dora. There doe.s not appear to be any 
sound reason ivhy Indiu hhouM not 


I'Onrgimizc her ecuumuic life to suit her o'vd 
comlitimis, so as to give, the maximum 
bp.aob't to the large muss .d' licr owm pouiila- 
tion, nciiipdug the same expcdimits as have 
been adopted by vanans other eiviiiaed 

nations in the world. 7'liat it was not oiien 

to her to adopt tlmae expedients in the past 
on political ground?, is obvious, AUhother 
it null be open to her even after the promised 

reforms are introduced, is at present 

hanging in tiie balance, since Tilngiand appears 
to be (IctcniuneJ to ask for snft -guards, the 
like of winch do not cwist nnywhere cither 
in the Empire or ui tiie world 

Another diroetioa in wh'ch those who 
sfcdc rpcoastructioD of Jmlian ecnuoniic life 
will liavo to go, rs the avoidr.noe of waste 
Uxpeuditnvo towards a certain end d^'.liaittdy 
calculated to .sermr'' the oiRcieuc}' of ;i 
pvodneing unit is fully justiiif’d. lint, 
lioyuud that, it is wasteful. The Rt.indanl, 
thoreforc, Ins tn be apphci} to a mill. on 
ditl'ercnt oociisions liy diifureut olftssos of 
peopio under diithrent cooditious, but there is not 
the s!igbte.st doubt that economy in expenditure 
has notyethpoii andert.ikon m India ui earne.st. 
There Is nxisteful e.vtravogance in the 
administrative espeuditiiro of the Cimtrai 
rforernineDt aud provincial Oovornmeiits as 
well a.s largo miinicipaUties. Things have been 
adju.sted up to u C'^rtain standard in bnoni 
years, wheu evyvytiiing appeared to ho ro.^jx 
hut no our muhus to have had the courage 
yr the pulihe sjunt to out down ivlieu the 
tide hiis turned. Pnhlic opinion itse!!' has 
been .sijiiunYiiiit dormant. If, wdien the 
tide bus deiinitody turned awu]', timely 
prcc.iutuius are not taken, the wlmlo 
maeluneiy may ije bmuglit to a stop by a 
sudden and jerky pioce.ss. It ivoitld al'lect 
the ci'edit of all those units and it would 
deunraliy give a shock to the delicate 
economic fabric, in nhicli the condition ot 
oue set of people ami one class iusuie a 
nation vitally affects all others. There is waste- 
fulness further iu the eaiipying on of o[i 
public utility, both in the hands of the 
state and of prwato enterpr'se Tuerc a 
loatjoCs vh ch are avo d ble r many jo nt 
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•; It.?- cou'j''i’a>. TJi'^re !s, farflior, 

uail i'e;;kle9^ cvpL'adit'af' ^'n 
thp part of fhi' peofiK? p) .s-jead ni-.fP=r-; 
The Kuciiil life nt tbe onik oi the papnladoA 
:s at {H-eseaf: merely dnttJDg Tije orthoilo.v 
traditjih! holds on the jieces^aiv 

adiastaieats. and. a eomtauajt.v, which I'l 
atmost leadcilees in '-ocnd matters luorelv 
goes on doing wiint was done m fciie 
regai'dless ot the changed crciKBstances aud 
regardless nf the fact that resources, winch 
are nuich more argently wanted tor essential 
items, are t-’inended >n sbi-er imitation in 
ail erratic manu&r on matter", winch can 
be disposed of with ranch auisUer outlay. 

Apart from absolute saviors, which can 
arise in this macner, the ai^erage mao in 
the mnss of tiie impulstion is so ignorant of 
the world, in which he has to live and of 
the CDUDiry, ivhose eoadiemn he shares. That hs 
spends his inaoey jndiscruaicately The 
greatest power in The hands of the people 
in ibis countrj' is their pni’chasing {ow.er 
Small indiridually, it still woriis out in 
the mass to a very large a in aunt The 
imlk of thus parcliasiug piuver is at pre'jent 
consumed on purchases from abroad. 
Jniprrtr'd articles, / ^ , foreign-made things, 
nre, as a rule, preferred with the obvious 
result that w,ages and profits on the 
luaDufactinv ol these articles are .shipped 
abroad, instead of being retained in this 
cciaitry. It n not known to the avorage 
bpyrt- of things that from ten per cent to 
ninety par ceat of the cost of y,arious articles 
is accounted for by wages paid to the 
],abour used in the raanutacture la some 
ca"e^ it IS marc, in some c,ises it is Icsn 
but iu all cases there is a subsuir-tial 
pnrtiiin uf tlio price- ivhicii goes lu v. 

There w miothfu' portion, wiiich goes as 
profit, leaving the residiiLiI for the cost of 
the priiuary mr.rerni The cost ,)f the 
pi’Hijciiy nintcrml is generally e'ctremeiv 
small. AVhnii, rhciefore, an article mauu- 
fiictured iduoad worth Pc 1 is parcluised hv 
an Indian it meaas that nt has doue 
aDOtber ludmn out of aiivtfiiuii, from four 
amiii" to twelve .uppas, which wuuld have ?one 
toward; hi> sustenance, if this efenitmtary 
lessoii ill national eo-opeiutioa could not bc- 
Ic.araed by on- people, all lioim of econoraic 
improvement nia't be given up It is not merely 
with regal d to f'Teigu elotli, out with ivgird 
to all articles that this matter needs n closer 
atfention thaa it has received in the past. 

Just as eeouomie deterioraiion acts in a 


cruel and oumuhtivp. iimLiiier. so that 
discryamz.iiion in one field reacts nnfavoiirablT 
on eftbres by the .saiue people in anorhei 
firid, so also does econnouc improvement act 
cuaiuhiti vcl V ill tba other directii'n Occb 
me atmosphere for better effort and more 
diserimiaation iti the expenditure of Induius 
has been establi.shed, the push, which it will 
give to Indian effort in every Tield. will be 
so great that the beiietlt will be re,aped by 
everroae. With astoiusiung suddenness h.us 
the wave of .porerty covered this country 
which vra? once prosppious. With the .same 
astonishuig raoidity can the change _ be 
brought ahiiut, if the people were determined 
towards that cud and if there were no 
political or estraneoxis f,Totors ohstmetiug 
their path Leaders of thought in ludia of all 
political parties and of all commuDities have 
aheady eniphiim/.cd most of theye notions, 
but it j,s oim thing to enuaeiate a docfcruie 
like this on paper, and it is tioite another 
thing for it to become a living cay-to~da5" 
rcligiiui? conviction noth the mass of the 
people. It will be thus seen that the greatest 
obstacle to overcome i.s tne hackwardaess ot 
the rtiass Oreuter effort is. cheroiore. 
necessary to preach that India is for Iiidiaiis 
.and that The re, sources ot ludia shall be 
exploited by Indians for the benetit of 
Indians It is unfortmiafe that facilities tor 
the purcham of mdigeaous articles are 
not ulway.s avuil.ible and prices are not 
always competitive. The only way to end 
the position would be to persist in the 
patronage of ladiao canccrus by IndiiiDs 
The competition of lad urn coaceras luiiongst 
them?elve.s will soon bring doivn the prices. 
This IS the bettor lucthod aud, I his will secure 
more lasting results than internecine 
commeots on the doings of one set by 
another and ‘vVr ivcf-u 

I: ludi? were left to itself, ccoaotnic 
recoD.sTructioii would not stiff be an easy 
task It would a great effort, 

But t)ie pre,spnoe o! foremu interested p-arties. 
win are anxiously seeking to cln-ide the 
people aiBoiig.st thmuselves euher on the 
ground of provincial iealou?iPs, religious 
differcaoes, cbi'S pmiaJices, or nu anv other 
ground, makes tiw pnsJiuU much wor.se than 
it us U 1.S not vet gmiei'affv realised that 
advice tendered by foreign people to Indians 
m ecoiuHiuc matters is ahruvs su^ipcct. 
These pooiilc are not here for the benefit of 
tticir health and it is wrong to fiSaUmc t‘-'t 
thev wouff’ of t‘ pT 0 rn free w hep 
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[ 1 .n -..,,ld.ng ..p ].^r . coQon.,t. l.f^, 

mcliiilniu; hcv indnsfines, when the result 
ni IT he? i^reatpr self-reliance and ^renter 
itulopondence fnr the petspB' of this eomitrv 
luth regard te> impovled aupphos. -lapan, 
It ih" and Turkev edlVr eases of nations, v/ho 
vVPio detennined to aehievo rapid progress 
in of?rtain directions, and who have managed 
to sliow the I'l'Kult. 'Chpse raodds are before 
India, but India is not free to work on those 
lines, HO long' as the oeonornic policy of India 
IS diroctt'd not by Indians, or for Indians, 
but ironi ahro.td and for the benefit of 
anotiiei race. 

It will be thus seen that, while the task 
IS immense, it is not hopeless. Some Imhans 
in some directions have achieved wondevfnl 
results, and the suggeHtinn that Indians 
ue incompetent is an offensive libel. The 
diRieulty is the gieat deadweight ol an 
Ignorant mass and of dirooting' this mass m 


t..e.r .c„nv,n..c ..ct.s.t.es .n t..L r.ght channels 
iMuch could he secured if the motiieiency id 
the indinJual w'orker requiring a lot of 
sunervision, which adds to the cost, eonld be 
reduced. If every worker were made literate, — 
it is a matter of two, three months to teach him 
the alphaheh—thern w'illiH} at least some means 
of expanding the mind and making; him ruali/e 
a hotter standard. It is true that at present the 
masses are ignorant and act as a brrd'o on 
progress, yet they are not 'is uuteachable as some 
people imagine. Tiie serious defect seems to 
he with the leaders at the top, some of wdiom 
have got half-baked notion.s with regard to 
things, .some of whom are concerned with 
Bifi advancement of party polities and party 
polities alone, and some of wliom are seeking 
things for themselves. An economist can only 
tornmlate the conditions of pTOgress. It m 
for the active politicians and public men to 
secure those condition.s 


ilv BiriRENDR.A iVATll ROY, On. n. 
I’rotcssnr in the University of the f’lulippiiios 


1 T js nut conserv.itisin with its nabecommg 
£ connotation to study a people’s past and 
receive inspiration tlierelrnm. For the 
present is simply a link in the ch.nn of a 
people’s lii.story winch depicts the oxpre.ssum 
of its soul pushing on its course for ever to 
1 C rime itsoli. The people wiio talk of the 
piosent and the future without regard to 
ii>e past are tluwe who have usurped their 
lircseut ]iosition witn false credentials .and 
TK anxious to ahir.sa bioloeie.iL inductmn 
by atlomptnig to bieak away from tlieir low 
pi digren. 'I’iiei'e is so little inspiration ui 
hieing descent fnmi tlie Vikiugs and Ihe 
bneeaneers tliat it is elovei to 'as..sume tin; 
nrw epitliet of ’progressive’ without talking 
(it anytiiiug limn which ‘progress’ is 
achieved as a historical sequence and tlien 
most unccvemomonsly, if not impudently, 
make & aelf-appraisemeut of snneriority. 
The whole thing is a rollicking mess decep- 
tive in dll its chizziiQg appearance. A subject 
people can hardly allow itself to bo swayed 
fey that deloft e torn u a of progress a d 


run its present course of life separated fiom 
its real past It is like a plant cut off from 
its roots but given plenty of showers by the 
gardener-; its greomiesa may i-etain itoclf 
from artifical moisture but when the souire 
of life is gony it is only a inattor ot time 
to Bee it totally I'titten. 

Can the peoide of these Rlands build up 
a liealthv prismit or dream of a gohton 
futnrr? w'ltlioat due legiird to thmr jmst " 
'What 111 .-.pirat lull can a sniijcot people have 
lo build its destiny anew when its exist ng 
political status is an implicit surrmidcr oi 
iiatmnal .self-cnniidoiicp and a liomage to in 
alien race V It is the moral impeiativo ot a 
subject people to keep its brighter in'll 
always connected with its gloomy pre.sent 
(foi' the present of n, suliject people is 
always gloomier than when it \yas not a 
subject people) so that the sun of its national 
soul can keep the preaeat vitalized from 
within and slowly melt away the gathering 
clouds from ita own horizon to auticipato a 
r al eun m r of joy and product v ty There 
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i" 110 ^’reater religion to a subject people 
thin to save its own ideal, its national soul, 
toT othenvise, it lapses into a degrading 
iJolatiT bv unconsciously boginoing to 
i\ursliip tlie alien ruleis. 

It IS easy to eunceive that the soul of 
the Island peopis shraak a great deal at the 
cnniing of the Spaniards The cold blast of 
Castilian t 3 n'anny for three long centuries 
filially caused it to hibernate Thus when a 
people’s inner voice is silent it judges things 
■with a foreigu criteiioa and feels shy to 
think of its own Can there be a worse 
tragedy on the part of a people to treat 
its own with a toreigii outlook and then 
slowly consign it to oblivion ? 

TTlien I look into the changing conditions 
of the Philippines which are marked <a3 
signs of progress, I am not quite sure if the 
leaders take it as a natural evolution from 
its own past. Progress is evolution and not 
revolution : it means a continuation and no 
break Is the present of the Filipinos a 
push of Its vital past, the result of its creative 
urge If not, these changing conditions 
in the Philipijines are sure io press heavily 
upon its soul rendering it inactive until it 
gets thoroughly atropliied from its own 
uselessness. Then it is easy to use the 
people as mere automatons living and moving 
and having their being in the shadow of the 
aliens. 

’When was this soul of the Filipmos most 
active in its Reli-evoression ? Evidently not 
while under the alien people As long as 
an alien race by virtue of its privileged 
position forces itself upon the subject people, 
the soul of the latter is in perpetual threat 
of extinction. The West in its relation to 
the East has given us this truth. We 
perceive it very clearly elsewhere m the 
fite of the ancient races of America, the 
Hawaiiuns and the native Australians How 
tins has happened and how this is happening 
we need not analyse here It is just the 
way of the West with its primitive habits 
not changed or sublimated but well chiselled 
bv its advanced intellectuahsm Lying is 
now called propaganda, cheating is diplomacy, 
robbing IS imperialism , tribal philosophy 
digniiied by terminology. 

That IS what I mean by being under an 
alien people, — a relationship of the most 
degrading subserviency. 

"But the Island people had also a close 
relation'^b'p wt'", India Indeed- until the 
11th century Tnd a a relat on th tl e I ands 


was the most intimate and important. It is 
unfortunate, that except Dr. Pardo de Tavera 
who is now dead, we tiud no great Filipino 
scholar interesting himself in any serious 
study of the beautiful period uf the Philippine 
history, — the period which sought to develop 
its cultural individuality by bringing on a 
friendly relation between India and the 
Islands. All that is now being done in the 
form of research work on the cultural 
history of tlie pre-Spanish Philippines is 
done by two American professors who are 
obviously working under great handicap of 
language and tradition. Would tliat some 
able Filipinos take up the study tiiemsehes 
and let that period of honourable existence 
cast its lustre over the present that is 
surrounded by borrowed light irom artitioial 
source amidst thickening darkness of eon- 
fusion wrought by the last three hundred and 
fifty years. 

At any rate, what is the significant fact 
in India's relation with the Islands ? The 
little light that has been thrown upon that 
obscure period of the Philippine history 
shows that it was a healthy relation in which 
there was no sense ot humiliation, no racial 
arrogance. Indeed, India can be rightly 
proud of the fact that m her relationship 
with other countries she maintained her 
true cultural spirit WJiafc do we see luDier 
ancient lelationships with China, Java 
Cambodia and the Philippines,? She did not 
thrust herself upon them but they imbibed 
her culture and civilization to improve upon 
their own. The Indian culture did not 
have them but they had it. In contrast to 
this relation as I look at the present state 
of the Philippines shall I be far from truth 
if 1 say that the present ‘piogies^ivo 
Filipinos do not possess the Western culture 
but the Western culture possesses them 
When the table is turned that wmy there is 
but little hope for the soul of a people. 

The peculiarity of Indiau culture lies lu 
this that it bodes no danger to any Its 
own being is au evolutionary process and 
not an imposition When the ancient Creeks 
by virtue of their political powder tried to 
impose their civilization upon a part of 
India, there was the inevitable result,- — 
the total expulsion of Creek civilization 
from that part. The Scythians, the 
Runs, the Tartars could not impose but 
were slowdy draivn into the heart 
ot the great Aryan civilization Tlie lluham- 
madans tr ed to mpose bit ha e tt ny 
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^ ('■.■, iK-.l - JIIUI- Pi lltul'is."' tlll’l lllU'll 

i(h ii'iiii lijind over hidKi, deslroveil niiiiiv 
[)! viou^ tiling's mid converted in;uiv cativi-s, 
/lit linvo tiipv Ijeeu iible to destroy tlio 
-,i ntr fill the oilier Inind, tlic Moslems \yitli 
till ir roLi”'h liahits and violent l.inn])er fame 

10 India, sword 111 hand and tlif'si' centurios of 
Cl Iliac; yitii ti'c IfiiwUm have iiie.stiy 

11 in;)erul their nature. Tliev have irivou u[: 
th sword i'or thi pen and tlic plou"li 

'I'akc a'raiu India’s relation with Chitia 
'ud .lapau. Indian ciiltiUf spread alon^ with 
llmlddnsiii not to destroy Taoi.siu or Oon- 
tii^iaiusni in (diiina m sllnntoism in Japan 

0 it to enrich them, not to cte.ite friction 
init to lend its i ct-operafiou wherever it is 
disned in the interest of lii^iher cultuie. 
n it is why 111 China, 'Paoisni, Confucianism 
ujd Buddhism iloiirisli side by side and the 
same Chinese may at. the same time pav 
uiiiid rc-speot to .ill Th.it is why almost all 
Cip Japanese arc Siimtoisls and yet they liud 
ai dillicdlti' lu prcfi'ssuur lluddhisni. Culture 
lULiins it, not tn imiiose hut to socialu^e niul 
pi rnnnite It ,"ives whmicvpf it is desiri'd 
and does not lend India hy iriyiuf iier 
culture to others lias not lobhcd them of 
t’lvtluiu;, lier redatioiiship wuth them is a 
idlowship ot cultures 

Tins IS why 111 India I'veii today one can 
liiiil so many ahoni,nnnl tribes livini; their 
< r ude suimitive lite heside the Hindus. 
India Could h.ive easily absorhed oi ex ter- 
ininated them long ago Tlie great forces 

01 her wonderful enlturo could Imve easily 
swept away .Jl iornis of primitive life, but 
that is cuitari. contradicting itseli. Tadian 
culture, true to us name, has been eyisting 
pcicefully amidst all lorms of life for more 
than thirty centuries, ludicviny that it is 
aiiyrhiny but moral to force itself upon those 
who choose to love tlimr own and as such 
ii nuuu ddl'eieut Truth sliiiies in its own 
glory, U' there is any greater value in 
Indian culture, all will be attracted to it ami 
spoutaueoasly aeiiuiro it as thciv oun. 
There is iiu humili.ition m such process and 
thoretoro no uu morality, 

India’s relation with these Islands was 
based upon this moral principle. Through 
( onimercial enterprise the Southern people 
ot India came in contact with the Islanders 
TT ey settled on the coast lines of the 
Philippine Archipelago aud along with, the 
various sorts of merchandise invaiiabiy came 
their culture and civilization. No feeling of 
superior ty no conqu "st and therefore n 


.,e..Ne ,.f ..n.....,at..... t,,., ,jO,.d 

slop betwffr Uif two |>p:i[dos T’iiey In i_d 
oil the foait iinm^, following tlieu’ own w.u^ 
of life hut with no unsocial attitude towaids 
tlic natives of tlm l.iiid That tins must havi 
boon true can f.isilv he ouuceived from tin 
very spud of the Iiidimi mvilmatioii, tiom 
tlif f.act that tliei'i- was no motive oi cojuj m 
uo teiTorisii! N.rturally tlie people iceeucd 
the civilivaitioii of Indi.i uithnut luinuhation 
ind, theivtorc, without daiigor to tlimr ow 
riidnm culture came to the fslands i 
uatiiva! how hiouglit on tiiroiigli the cumm.. t- 
oial mtereourso between Itie two peopbs 
Tlic-rc w;m uo uuperialmm, no aggression but 
a slow- cLiltiual inhltration ,is loevitaole 
from ihe contact with a juaiple lirmlv rooted 
on a long established civilization 

It is unfortunate that tlie Bpanuuds did 
their utmost to wipe out all traces of such 
cultural relationship. Yet the little that lias 
siirvivod and tlio lecent, ureluiei 'logical dis- 
coVL'i'ie.s go to show that, the Indian civili/i- 
tion was tlio most powerful factor in tin 
life of the rsliinrlei's till the conniig of tla 
Ciiiuese civiliziat.ioii in the Lltii century and 
the 'Moslems in about 1100 A D 

Many wiiters lime imiud traces ol tlie 
Indian civilization in the Islands Amon 
them Dr. Bardo de T.ivera and Dr Na|ecb M 
Sfileeby are most important Tliev h.ue 
siicci'ssfully sJiown by analysing the vaiions 
native dudccts, traihtums and inyHiical stunts 
that Indiou cultui'c permeates them all 
T)r Saleeby goes even further and doclaies 
that the originul people of the Islands c.i ue 
from India many oentnnes before Clhnst, th it 
the ancestors of the Pilpnnos werr' ungiiiulh 
Indians. >lirailarly Dr Bivon, Professor of 
Anthropology nt Ilaryaid, recently read a 
paper at the World Plulosophical Congi-eS'., 
in which he declared tliat the Piiifmius wtic 
possessed of a real culture as long- as 1000 
B B. and that it owed its eyisteuce chidly 
to Indian civilization 

Profos.sor Austin Craig’s transl.itinu ol 
some Spanish lilcratni’e on the Islands In-, 
enabled us to see that when the HpanuuU 
tirst arrived they found many things that 
had direct reference to India In coRtunu* 
both male and female, in habits and ideas 
the people showed distinct signs of Indian 
civilization Then temples, their deities and 
the concrete statues, of Shiva, Danesha and 
the Buddha were ail Indian. That the people 
venerated even trees and would not kill any 
an mal that the widows would not romirry 
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but ratlier burn themselves on their husbands' 
pyre, that they lived mostly ia villages and 
were averse to town life, all these and maoy 
other similar things reraind us of India and 
India alone. 

Such names of places as An gat, Banged 
and Kalinga remind ns of India’s ancient 
geographical divisions of Anga, Yanga, and 
Kaiinga. Is it difficult to conceive that the 
Indian people from these parts came to live 
n the Islands and gave to their respective 
colonies the names of their homeland? Is it 
difficult to imagine that the town of 
Lingayen in Pangasinan aeq^aTed its name 
from the Lingayet sect of South India'-" 
Those people who have been still resisting 
the aggression of the Western civilization 
are preserving many traditions of India. In 
the southern islands of the Archipelago and 
particularly among the Uloros it is so easy 
to find out such traditions. The various 
mountain tribe.s in the North are said to 
give out in their ways of life the crude 
memories of India’s past, Even the Christian 
Eilipinos upon whom Western civilization 
has now its almost absolute sway have not 
been able to give up many old customs 
and superstitions of India; some of them 
they have changed only by giving them 
the colour of their new faith. When I talk 
to them about many things of our Indian 
life they readily understand and feel more 
interested in them than in those that are 
coming from the West whether they are 
wanted or not. 

The people of the Islands acquired thus 
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Indian culture and civilization of their own 
accord and so the process of assimilating it 
was slow. But the process was highly moral 
for it established no anomalous relation 
between the Indian colonists and the natives. 
This is evident from the fact that the Indian 
colonists have been absorbed by the native 
population while their culture shone over 
them all. The culture of India was the 
result of a natural process of human evolu- 
tion and was not an artificial grafting of an 
alien hand The people of the Islands, owing 
to their climatic similarity and geographical 
pro-viniity, had good reasons to be slowly 
attracted to it. They took whatever they 
understood, for they could not take more 
than what could be adjusted to their own. 
So the whole process was slow but coustruc- 
tive. Had not India fallen a victim to the 
greed of unrefined foreigners her spiritual 
civilization would have attained a climax of 
which man has not yet been able to dream 
And all the surrounding countries that were 
drawn to her in a bond of genuine fellowship 
would have given out to the world that the 
relationship among races and countries may 
bear a loftier meaning than what we often 
find. Let India with her wealth of true 
culture be happy always to give but never 
to rob, always to stand by and co-operate 
but never to press on, —true culture means 
that and nothing else.* 


* Convocation address delivered at the Noimal 
School Bayambang, P. I. 
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\/|K. Edward Holton Jaoi.’s h an Aui3ri'ia.ii it 
® ® Ens'ltnk dinwstrv. Ho 1-^ a riirvaiJ yroaduate, 
a iawyor of diblmo’tron a oaroful Btndont o’" 

wovid instory and oiviliKations. A Wove ali do is 
an ide.'iliai- and 'iianoaon of imam Jreodoiii. JIo 
represent-i iho veu- host of uairal and spintiul 
forors of A 1001 loan dfo, Ifa ha^ tak'3n intcroat 
3a ladiiiu [irchloavs fur morn dian l%yonty'fivii yeais 
and oa'ao la (‘Uwe ooakvr wilii Indian srudeais 
and cxfins in Kuv-jpe and Ataerioa lie is an 
advQwdo oi Imui.in iiTodiorhood and enomy of 
'ft'-ar Daring the World War, he iiad the onaraire 
to donoiincti war and siilfered for it, Mr. .James, 
as the fiutiiw of /J'ml Before Pihfe (i009>, Jong 
before the rise of Alalnduia (randhi as a polilirAl 
force m India, recoL'nixert the tremendous siffinli' 
ranre of nou-violcnt noa-no-opcration and civil' 
disoliodionce, aa pracdwod hy the eari.v Ohristiao.s 
TlieroKire when Makauxia Hitn'D)) shirfed Die non- 
vio'ent noii-cO'Operhtioa ninveiaeui. h esrilwl his 
gcnuitio iiitovost, lie s.w in it Du'. poasihiitj' of 
Iji'iniring a now world order, not on tlie !>.tais of 
mass-sU'tiairlG aud t’ooaomic iiiterpi'etiUion (;I 
lii&loi'y (or ttiarpi'inlisirj), bat with a progratumc 
of Aho “kIimIisIh ut (he world are to lunto,” to 
brinji atioiU a bof.for woeia! order, based npon 
O'O-eiici'aLnia uiiumgst thpoi and dcvelotuuGnt ot 
Jiiffiior Jialnro in imin. This lod Mr. fames U> 
do Ids sliaro to ji'iiiularirr (dufidld’s stand land 
tbo lustive of tlio cause of foflia’s slniurgle lor 
froodom. Do wrote two p.uupliiefe— [H GamJkt 
ihe Inurnationrth.vf (2) frcnhu or Qiesur < and 
maaj" ai-tieli?s. Wlion auii-induin projjagaada took 
its aggressive form, and feuch itien as Lord Mestou, 
Sir .Tohn ftimon .^nd otliers began to use the 
Am«'icaa press, pladorin and even radio to spread 
the Brdtsh point of view regarding the struggle 
for freedtuti in iutlia, Mr. James conceived the 
idea of visiting Ziidia and shidymg the situafiou 
eritieallj" for Irs own benefit and to enlighten the 
world pnblK, especially AtnerioaQS. 

Mr. .fames was a free Anterieaa looidng lUio 
India's stniggie for freedom ivilh genuine syuiirithv. 
He could do tiiis, becavise he, like bis aiuiosfors 
who tooii part in the Amei'ican Hevcilulimi, 
bolievQd in the rigid of the people of India to 
"self-dstorinmation.'’ Ho was a freo .o.gc'td who 
went to Ladia at Iris own cx[»crisG and irnveJled 
more than Ui.Odft uiilos in India with lus eyes 
open- He woJkcd mtessanfl.v for Gight months 
to gather farts, to interview Bntkii odida,Ifi and 
Indian poll bcai leaders and mingled with jonriW' 
lists ■whose business was to report facts. As an 
mdependent journalist, he sent his reports to 
America ; and some of them tvero publishal, 
w^hile others did not pass throng it the British 
censor On hia return from India to Geneva, 
Mr. .James has embodied his experience in India 
in a book entitled 1 Tell Bve,ryth%}ig-~The Brown 
AfonV Burden*'—. 

* Edward Koiton <fa,mes : 1 Tell Everything— 
The Brown Man’s Published by Imprimeric 

Kundig, Geneva, Stvitzeriand. 


Tlie book conuius rci-y wtorcsting uJistrvanons 
on India's rtuumg pit .Moms '-Indian Pi'iai.es 
fnilinn r'cvortv, trial ot fndm.ii raditols, pm-aecu- 
tioa of Indian p^asiiils, bruradhes oi Briti.=h 
Police, the lot of ^ fndiyAi political prisoners and 
other tojii.:s— It will not be out of phice. to (luotc 
rim bnot review of Ihe hook, published in the 
Ne/r York Tlnrdd iPariti) on Hiue 22od, 1931 ; 

'■Widif Mr Jaiacs does not perhaps toil 
evei y thins., ho gives giapitie account of unoudi 
fitrocilies to iiialco anyono wiio leads a secluded 
life .i£k himself, ‘Can such things be T 

“In his chajuer on the Aleernl Martyrs.’’ 
thirty-one Ooinmanists who were being tried for 
‘‘tiv.rsoa’', Mr. James ivHtes : 

‘‘T was amazed when I was told that there 
never had been -a court stenographer in the ease. 
A f 2,(IOd,y0il case ought to be able to stand the 
cAst of having the evidence tsten m shorthand. 
IVlioii ihin,v-ono men are to be sent to life 
iniiiiisocuuont, an.v Nevv York or Boston iawyer 
wou'd sav that there ought to ne some kind of 
minutes kept. --The ludire, it appsirf, was not a 
lawyer, and the Government hod Rpent, ?i,d,’)d,0()0 on 
the pro.se 'Uhon. The juryiuon. had not aaJeed a 
siaglo puostioii m ninoteca montlis 

“There are identy ol outrage? of the more 
violent type downbed fiy .Mr. .iamos. 

“A wook intor umno Die case of Babu Oannn. 
He ivas a 'do .roar .id piolreter of fo«;ign cloth, 
There was nntldng Riip.cjficial ot shallow' about 
Babn Oauuu- He meuiit busmoss. Seimmi Congress 
volimlceis tried to porKU-tdo, a driver of a tnidc 
loaded widi toreiuu cloth not to move his truck 
Three volunteers wmro arreslod by Endish police 
seraeaais while they were trying to oostnict the 
moving of the truok. The Babti Ganuu strctcliod 
himsed in front of the truck Tlie truck was put 
in motion, one wheel passing over Gaenu's head, 
the otber over hi, a stomaeh—Tbe Government 
Hsued Die following vommunirnic : 'One Baba 
Gaunii wa.s walking in front of the truck sliouttng 
and tumping fboiu, and apparently fell down in 
fj'opt o'’ IJio trueJv find ivaa I'lm inmr' 

“in hi'i_ ch.ijher eiiutled Tho Gospel According 
ICatliPriort’. AH. JniiieR diaagree.s sharply 
with M>3& Mfi.V()’,s findings AVithoul ti'yiag to 
bo, pro or auti anybod.v or am thing, u is m,v 
opinion that thc‘_ Imliaus, con.sidoring what tliev 
have to fffih' agaiust;, .are as clpau as or cleaner 
tliiiD any oiher people I know. Mr. James 
conolplpH : 

“Ihc most revolting place I have seen in 
India was the Delhi jail, an m.?t!lution under the 
control of the Bahsh. Tfie stench of that pities 
in the hot sun, was sickening. Here human beings 
are crowded together like cattle in a pen. Dow 
the nweUers in crowded cities keep tliemselves 
as clean as they do is incredible. How they 
maaago to live at all is a mysterjn Year by year 
starved doivn to the bone, their money taken 
aivay from them to support useless princes and 
parasites in Britian-*-." 

The most 'mportant riart of 'Um book is thn- 
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critical study of &e recent Corii Disohedieuce 
iHOveaieat, Gandhi-Irvrjn ^Pact .and ite effects 
on the Indian politicai situation, embodied in a Icasr 
chapter entitled “The Tlirob of Earacoi.' _ No 
rsTietr <'aa do Justice to it. One. especi^iv 
Indians, should cai-efiill;^ read it to get. itij rail 
import. Ilowever the foiloivisg' facts stand out 
very clearly ■ 

Non-co-operation and Givi!. .Disobedience move- 
ment and the bovcott of Eritish ^jOus was uie 
most effective iveapon. used By die Inaiar. 
nationabfets tcwaids the attainment of Indian 
freedom. At the very height of its success, 
Jilaliarma Gaudld siirrendared to Lord Irwin s 
superior statesmanship and diplcRiacy and tiirew 
overboard al! his choushed nrinciples, _lo purchase 
supposed "peace with honour’ and '"substanre ct 
independence” instead of 'abacliitc ladependense ot 
India.” Lord Irwin most successfully used the services 
of the Rr. Hoa. Snuiyas Shastri, Sir Toj Bahadur 
Sapru and lilr. Javakar lo convince the Mahatma 
to ccune to terms with, the Untish. Mr- tiAiucs 
says “Credit tor the Delhi Truce belongs tv uo 
sma'l extent to the eternal triplet—Sapixi. Shastri 
and Javakar. These gentlemen wanted the Dnion 
Jack to fty over Delhi, but with “responsibility at 
the eenti’8.'’ (P. 1S6) 

Sonte of the Indian leaders trh.o were closely 
associated with Mahatma Gandhi always .foanq 
ready cschsps to support MahAtina’s ‘ripliey p| 
oomproiuise.’' lor instance, Mahsaev Desai told 
>[v. James, “We want peace with, besour. ue 
do not with the British to leave India, hut we.w?L''. Y 
make them our servants.” Jfrs Sarcjici Naictu 
suggested to Air, James that the truce was netes- 
sars', because "the eouniry was m the bnnl of 
exhamhoH." To be sure a few Jinnciren Indians 
were killed and wounded ' and about 70.CO0 Indians 
were imprisoned ; but the , masses , of India were 
ready to make greater sacrifice ana there was no 
sign of eshaustjon on the part of Young India. It 
was quite evident that it was Bntain and not Inata 
which was faced with a very serietts situation. 
Possibly the Older leaders of India who are recent 
converts to the programme of Indian indepen- 
dence were then’ selves tired and were nfimd to 
carry the struggle any fuitlier lest there would be 
seriuus bloodshed. It may be that the Iiiuan 
leaders who lalk of freedom and pesvs do not 
realize that a nation must pay the price to gam 
liberty and to maintain it , and they were not 
readj’ to make the sacrifice. During Ihe. Yorld 
War India paid billions of dollars tor mding the 
Bntish imperialists, and mere than 100,600 InduES 
save tiieir lives on and millions uisd 

of Btai'vation ia India, This did not bring about 
jttQc exbauation of India ; and it was filh- to 
talk about India’s exhaustion through cml disobe- 
dience movement, wdien the British. Goyeruccent 
ivas facing bankruptcy and Lancashire indastria- 
hsts were cryiug tor help, because of the boycott 
of British goods was inoreasing uiiempioyiueDt in 
Britain. Air James speaks of the Gaudhi-Irwra. Pact 
and Delhi truce in the following manner , 

"Irwin got the trace, and the price he paid 
for It was practically nothing Gandhi’s etron^est 
weapon, in fact, his only weapon against the British 
Empire has been non-co-oheTation- But hs laid 
It dowTi. He started at Delhi on the shppery 
oath of opportunism” (p- 1S6) -■ “The awe ot the 
Biitish rule is still in the hearts oi the Indiang, 


although they may se.ek to 

fact, and that alone, which made the Deihi truce 

possible- -"iP- iSJ). 

How the Gandhi 'Irwin pact destroyed the Indep.en- 
dence resolution, adopted at t!ie Lahore ses.stoa 
of the All-lndia National Congi’e^s was described 
hr Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, in h:s speech m the 
All-India N-ttional Congress heid at Karachi 
He said ; 

“The rpsclntion endorsing the Delhi Pact is 
unfair to the Conirress. whatever the gloss put on 
it, it does abiogate the Independenro rescluhon 
passed a rear aso at Lahore- The iigrpement 
between Jfahatmaii and Lord Inym makes it 
e’ear that further discussion can only t>e eoudacted 
on the basis of She decisions reached by the 
first Round. Table Cnnferencein London last .January. 
Till- pivot of these decision.s is federahon behiren 
Briiiish Indio euc? the princes, reservations and 
sa^c-airards. and it :s imossibJa for asyone honesty 
To'sa'v that if, when future discussicu is thus 
..c'-.i '■hese Jiiuirs, anythrag is left or 

resojution. If the. goal of 
Independence was to be given up, as it /las been 
bv the trace, it is futile to pretend tJiat . the 
Congress .still sticks to Independence. As it is, 
the CoDgreas has already reverted to ibe position 
of the moderates and. the libei-alsy. At Lahore, a 
a ye ir ago. Independence was imderstood by the 
CoDaTefe-s as live complete emancipation or India, 
free from Bnteh c.Btrc’l. Yliile the iio.i wa.s 
not drv on that resolution, Alahatma Gandhi came 
out with ins eleven points on tae acoeptunce or 
which by the tiie Yieeroy ha was prepd,recl to go 
to (he Round Table Conference of last year. Again 
in July last, he coined a new phrase the sub* 
avanco of Independence,” the exact oonnptatioii of 
which is difficult to asoertara- We have before , us 
the ahelving of the Indian Independence re.solution, 
the deaths of about 100 civil registers, . injuries to 
inacy hundreds, imprisonment .of /O.f 06 men and 
woTTieu, rnasy broksn lj63dv* ancx xciiUioiis of brokou 

hearts. <Pp 21S-214) nr i 

Mr- Y -J. hleharaiJy, a yoong nationalist Moslem 
leader of Bombay, interpi'eted the Delhi truce m the 

following w'av : . r. -i- -u 

“I fee! that the truce is a great triumph, of British 
diploraacv. I feel that the vietoncus car of our 
iDaiiox^al purpose beoD halted at a tnosi jnoppor- 
tiine mcment sml thar the sudden damming np 
ot the aatioiul energy will have verj; senous and 
grave conseQuence. . .. Let there be no nust^e 
about it ATe do not accept the platitude that the 
nation was tired of the fight and wanted some 
hreathing time to recuperate. If snyone was tired 
of the it ^vas aot the rank and file or trL6 
Congress, not the masses of the people, out it was 
the British Goveicment which found its trade 
dcatroyod, its might unavailing, its infornationat 
nrest’ge completely shsetered. Onr ol^ectioti to 
'truce om of /rn 2 m!de~~'ii is ayainst the pomies 
of mmrtrovttse. . . “ (P. 212.) , , . 

3Ir. Janies’ own reaction to the truce is as 

follows ; . , , ^ c • -1 

‘Gandhi was all nglit when he eamo out ot jau 
hill of pep and the oJd fire. Then they bogaQ to 
drag him down. Crowds of weak people tiegan 
to surround him with a kind of flabbv persoual 
adoration. Lord Ivuin iccts subtle and Oandht, was 
simple and he nas sitrro'unded b» all ih^e '^or-ie 
draaging him d&un io their azer uxeL (F ^ o) 
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■\ T ■! 1 -It t T 

ftf' n o ti ^ f 1 \ n _ or-,.'*' i.ijHv 

■ti.iiCiip: Uh’ s’ounjJ! Jaillan I'-’l'tipaJ'rti.s 

M'ho uiaa^yfretl ^v]t)) tic- jaOL'r.onrnr eomptrani'^e, 
/IS jufbraiofi by tbio GnnJli/’Tnvj;) [_*o-*; Mr, 
Sulhas Ghantlra Boro, th" r'y-Mayor nf Orfcutf'ii, 
trlio snokp atrain^-r il7r h-ja-e. fell, tliib "fir'' UMre 
was a tofiiporar.',' :hintr." ^Inbatma -li ^lis 

yictorv at Kori.-fii “(hroiiuh bis <•? 

.'if’.!i7'n]:]g- iLtiiifPit 10 dcibh li (hr ollifis <ikl r.o' 
tollovr ihe paih'srav uiaikod oor by hbp’ fp. 

At mnes !;>> Hpr.;l atpTioiont.j whk'li lir.vo br.’n 
Nuiiiiripd Hp bv Mr. ■hme'i tfie biiio'^juu 
'yvay :~~ 

■‘If you do EOt like itJV wa.rs piea-sf' kocp 'iniet 
aitd lot m <3 da mv work Tjoare nit in sileuc-e. 

I iiavf been tine, work fi.r tbp. past -ti> ymr-a. 

Let uko work lor tb.' res', of mv hiotitno- [a 
«4.se tre _c:o to London and, np boinf; bed aod 
feted _ Lsvisiiiy, wc fail to olirmre onr relationslnp 
to Bi'ilia.n. yon can (.-ut my thioab” (r2ll) 

Malj.ititia Gti.udiu was oaded tlie Dic-tntor of tlie 
AILlmiia Naboaal Ponatv-so and lie naod liis 
anfot., ratio power to aaiu his pointn 

■‘At the Karachi Conare.s.s there wa.s opposilion 
fo (hrndb), hut he put Ins stppm-i'oHer into openuiou 
and flattened cid the C/mcres'K into the hiiape pf a 
pajualro ■• No T.mcU'y chjeJflv'n ever vnculen n, 
more aijiorratic sway (>ver a politioaJ maouiae than 
Oapflhi at Km’ttohi • f'P 211) 

L'lf'k of etToolivo oiptOtfUtou to Maliatma Oandlu k 
P olicy 0 )' coiKproini.s'P proves thai. the inclhm 
Nalhiitiil Pcrap'n>s and Jnrhan paliit'-al life is sfill 
dojniniStf'd riy iiensoti.i! i!on.=idcralipn.s 'ind nol by 
pridi'-ipicri. Jdven tiioso. who criticizicd Gandhis 
yohey, KiiiTendered inoolily to fldsy pohoy of 
coinpmaiso, and .pistifiod tiidr aetion .un the 
flronnd of havinc nnhv of action. This is tho 
ntosi unhealthy condition of fndiari nolitionl life. 
Mr. .lanmadas ‘MehUis couchision on the snhie<’t is 
as follows ; 

“Tlte fact of the matier i,^ that Aiahahnap, as 
the greatest moral assai of tho cnnntrv. has surh 
a pOArei'ful hold on ns that in his pres.?rfce all 
thoiig-ht IS heamnbed f ' 'v !>ara!,vsed 
and any couistto. aay ■ ■ . coDviction 

is regarded with ' the create, tf disapprcyal. I 
consider this an unliGalthy sign oi pui'h'c iile io onr 
eonntr.v and instead ol proving our flinnsa for 
freedoiii it tends to prove the contrary- IP- 2H'i 
_ Perhaps ilahatoia Oandhi and otnevs mav 
think that tlicy may the “aitbstaiiec of 

indcpepd.''nc'c” tlirongli negoliat.ion.s .it the Kounct 
Xaiile UouiercKce to be held' in London this winter. 
Put JH there an.y gnaraulae thai. l.!ic Mahatina vnll 
not bo forc-ed by the oircuiostances in Londoib to 
make further eopipromise to make the 'riiee a? 
"ircrroaneut peace vvifli the British V” Woodrow 
AVilson was onco hailed n.s die saviour of 
M-estern civilization But isdien he, to please 

British audFrenc-.il state.smexu made a fiompromwe 
ot Ins famous lourteen points, lie begnn to lose 
his power and lutlueace. It is well known that 
by pursuing the policy of compromise niisou 
became a vietim to those influences wincli brought 
about his failure and death. Mahatma Gandhi 


a a pr ... .tiii.wDi-; m Indii. _.Kd 'diro-id 
f< ii.. imr firm r-.uivictKm lluV. I.o Aiii ho tu 1.'.... 
('licciive in tJiiin ir' van m L’olhi ii - 

;>n .•iduiiiiod L.*;! lh;H in Ofdln i.f'ul Iiwm imarurcd 
Maiat.iia th.n.Jbi; ami in hon/ljji hm jnflnoji; 
ay.iuis.t Gamiht will jx* hu n iuy ioi.m.clthl.j tin, 

It wa.s iu Ihilhi. M ill (.he Midioh.ui no rbio l,i 
vvhhthiud lip' piiiiln i!. soevj uud ofl.of iiiL"-nre 
til'd. iir.'j;bt bo I’-S'id lu Lninmn ? If rs i --i .m 
aSirr 'fi..; o.p.'i'uieo! tin'* h’oimd Tubi" thintci--'! (.-r* 

Sbctlt ihl' rCa. QtllUI’C oi she .'UlltefliUCO ot lU'.li'))*!!- 
dom-c adv.i.--u(i-.d hr tiio Mniianua. 

l< 1J(i' C/iUI*' ui iQ'h'MU I.ud.inOuda'Mi'io ‘t i.vu o.no'- 
K.i, iiidii. will win iter ipdepeudecco ui oom-hO of 
uuicy but Uiis will not be uc.hL'ud !hrb:ii’’h 'die 
iKiUcy oi feinpromise. roisihiy, ii will be 
af-pitiic-d iitrunuh “soive.” Ibc Rpne .sui-t oi toroe 
wlij.jii Mhashingpiit had to .ulopi, to Jree Iih cruMtrv 
from lyrarmy- :'Ir. .Isruos .nakes u very clear 
djsticoaon (jotweuj “iLiye"’ and "videooc." He 
very riglitly ihiaks that the Hindus "uh iiaim <0 
put into pracuce the reachuig'i ot the Rsifigabat 
Gi'a. whLh (ifilwlda the use of force for a nditeous 
cause, Funtieniiore. the [Iiuda RocieG’ li.m much 
to do !.> pnruy itsmt befoi'C it can .'.imiujon all ns 
potent fone against a foreign nutoorroy 

Mr, -Jmnas'' Iwuk is flje ccnvincina testimony 
that the indin.li iiiieHiion is a workl prohiem, a 
inobluiu of hiinuia freodotu. The wliolc world is 
vvatclune India .'’ud tlie altitude oj Ainovieun irioscl.'s 
of iisdut has bc'cn very j’iglitly dewcribed in a 
tplcgr.ini from Kev ])r. ,Iolm Hrynwi llohuPs ot 
New York, sent to Mahatma Gaiidhi. Iro H-hd . 

‘■■Amerh'an l!'ii'nd.s oi ludi.i smsUin you in 
stniygm lor mdciicndencu of your conntiy, through 
peac-r' if jiurssbie, Ihroagh W'U, if ncwisstiv.v.'' 
CP. 191) 

Mr .lames has not. bomi a senliiueninl loilowor 
ofOandld. He regards Gandhi .ts a great awu although 
he disogroe.-. with Imn in many flung?- Mr- .James’s 
views on the inlure of fndia fns beon suiumed up 
m the toilowiiia signiiicant pasf^'-ge — 

"Gandhi still holds tlie key to iho situation «• 
Gandhi knowa that the force which he experiences 
comes not from hiro, but irem ahoro him. All 
me» are little— even saints Re has thrown into 
the arena of huisian afTains not a now principle, 
but an old nrinLiple—uivii disobedisnce, a bloodless, 
righteous method of lighting for iiuman progress, 
Gandlii, l^t. ns hop-', 'vvill .still show the worth that 
liQ has in him 7hr- fip'inf of n^lslnher h>all demand'^ 
irifonsaaienl ir'dh the, dKiutia of mnnf ‘Far above 
lid IS a power that is .‘^pinning thi.3 planet through 
.ujiatie. and 'he that is higher riian the iiinhest 
regardeth' (p. Sib). 

The future of India, the cause of ‘ddO.OOO.flOO 
people la the cause ot human freedom and it is 
above ail personality. Mahatma Gandhi has the 
greatest opportunity to become iho torch-bearor 
of Imamu freedom, if hedoes not eoraproirose. 
IE he fails, winch ho might, the net result will be 
reiardatioE of tlio movaiuent for freedom for 
India; but the cause of human froedpm eunnot be 
ciTished for ever. It will win its victory in time, 
imder more uncompromising leadership. 



Ills Prophet of Potsdam 
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O MHODOXY fljjght .-jad faada- 

;aaainh 3 ’ii sann'pd out. iv exomfo 
the jiuraau tc-^rt oi '‘rcKgiaii" seetas 

r.aodKa- matter aicosefher. ladccc, we are 
aajaaed to find of iatoDigeaae " till over 

the worJd demaadjn^- with a pathosic geistura 
of huroau helylessncriS for some kiod ot 
soiKturfi ;;’a.ic!aiics. And comes Aibart 

lijQSCein, bv' aniverral acclaim oi'O of tlie 
sabtlest tiiinkers oi the day. claiming 
that he is Jiimselt “a devoatly reii^icTis roan,'’ 
Ibat “the only deeplj' r'cL’^ious people of 
our largely roaterjalisric age are tiie tcrncir 
mea of resetircb.’'’ holy folly is this-' 

la <i remarkable article, “fteligioa and 
Scieaco’'"' he proclaimed lus credo much t> 
the undisgui,<'i alarn"! of “scientilic” man and 
the horrified irritatiOQ ot both iuxoieraat 

agtiosEios and orthodox aphnlders ot rohgious 
faudaroc-Lfcaliso). It was oilicious for a 
scientist to dabblo wiili religious creeds. A 
Catholic clergTffigQ, teaching la a Uaiveisity 
at '^Tasliingtoa I>. C. stigroatixed the wiiok 
thing as “the sheerest Iciad. ot stupidity aud 
xiousecse. . , Exnsteio knows a great deal 
about roatieima'ical pbjsics.” but tee Roveread 
gentleman saw no reason lor thiak'iag that 
he know an3'tlung about reiigios. We 
imagiBe JuUau Huxley rontteriug under 

Ins breath, “Poor Brother Albert! How 

he raves 

But li^ti-u to Fjiustsju mrnscK. “The 

basis of all seientitic work," be hoids, “i? 
the couvictiou that the world i_= ordered and 
Gouiprehciisible entity, ■ixhich is a religious 
sentiment. Mv juligious tecliug :s a iiUEibie 
aroascoieiit at the order revealed ia the 

small patch of reality to which our feeble 
iiifcBlIigcucB is equal." This “hacred feehng,” 
'■religious sentiireat," is bo luuco akin 
to the mystics' consciousaess uf tue divine 
ID the the cosiaos as well as rmcrocosmos 
that If resembles closely che amor 
irdelJei'tuabu of SchopeDhauer, and, at any 
rate, is not tar remored from the '‘divir:>^ 
love” of Ruysbock. 


Obvi.usij, the shy, rotiriug man, who 
curiously enough pre&cats che appearance 
ot a .soKsitive artist rather than a giant 
latpllectuai wresthng with iuathemai.ical 
ealeulation.s ot the ut-uost _ complexity, 
was tliiuki.’ig of other things besides 
lolativitv while plying his saii-boai 
OK the' 'lakes nexr Potsdam.^ As he pu® 
it, “tbo desire to express the unknown, 
winch fir^d hiri genius to almost superhuman 
e&orte of concsu crated thought, has made 
ol Eiustein not only the matbeiaaticiaa ar 
1X110.11 tii 6 world stands in _ wonder 
amazeineat; bat also a mystic ^of whom 
nobody knew- — ^peiliaps not even liiniself. 

Tfcll migiit the marvelling crowd exciuim 
iu d«spa(!', '■“Wirit manner of roan is teis 
Bin.steui !" So much of “religious" iorveur 
put; into bis quest for harroonv eves in 
iBatheniafical figure.^, that, _ whoa he is 
woikiug. Eiustei'a is like a sick man rtes 
tempeuitar* leaps by _ bounds, his cheeES 
are flushed crimson, his puiso beats fast, and 
bis cyes wear an aJtogeti’cr tiuearthlj’" aspect. 
Eis 'Wvative fits" as described by his frieuds 
oi'CfCGt more ihan. one churacteristjc or 
the supcroorniai state, and the de.s crip (.ion 
given loight' wed apply to the cesuusy ot 
^ Eo even trunks of tiie gchicvc™ 

roeots of the work he accomplishes iu this 
cixnon? s 

mystenous .‘sacraroenf. “Anyone,’ he 
writes to the Koyai .Socioty of London, who 
finds .1 thought which brings him closer to 
Nature's eierna! secrets partakes of a great 

grace.’’ , , . , 

Albert B'msceiu is by birth anc bringing 
up .1 .Tew, und he j? steeped _ both iu_ _the 
uplifting spirit and the religious traditions 
of his pact'. He is btood-kin to the Fsaluust 
and' the Prophets of the Old Testament. 
B.jt ms I’fdigious seatiments are not 
cir.caBiscrib.cd by the Law of Hoses, nor 
is his native appreeiatiou for the prophets 
blind to their narrow cxclusivauess, For, 
like few men liviug. Einstem is acutely 
conscious' of matt’s social responsibility 
to his brother mau ' the greater a man s 
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usc-fultipsi, to the world, the greater the 
man. 

He lofithe'! war and militarism, and 
despises cbayviBisra in every form. A 
falalisi, like Seijopenhauer, he sees aaagbt 
hut weakness in egotistical cravings tor 
personal immortalitv. 1-Tis efJneal code is 
founded on syrapatliv onct eultur- rathei- 
than on sanctions, and his admired moral 
guide IS Francis of AfsiH, IiMr liiin tliera is 
intellsctual peace and anno philosophy m the 
Buddhist spirit of cosmic' meditation. No 
less clearly he rejects the childish anthropo- 
morphic tread of Imraan thought. 

According to this religious scientist there 
are three levels of religions people, or to put 
it contrary-wise three Intidg of religion that 
are of valne to the three respective grades 
of religious feeling men are capable of 
On the lowest level he places the ‘'roligion 
of fear.” Ta what hcems a hostiio uaiverso 
man rs driven by fear to seek the protection 
of gods .'ifid ill fear he continues to servo 
them to escape the dire punishmoat they 
raeta out to the faithless and the ungrateful. 
Heavou, lidl, priests, gmls, mir,rck'fl, ' revela- 
tions are essentials in the credo of the 
“religion of foar’' On a liigher level Emstoin 
would place what ho calls “social religion,'' 
the fundamental charaoteri.stic of which is the 
belief in a benorolent God or Providence 
that satisfies 'the (human) longing for 
guidance, love and succonr,” One is 
curiously reminded of Sankara's esoteric 
religion, apara I'idtja^ aud the modeinistic 
“humanized” Christian of the tyne of say, 
Harry EmeTsou Fosdick. Even Julian 
Huxley's “religion without Ood” might be 
smuggled into this group. For Huxley’s 
motive in making the idea of “the develop- 
lueot of pei'soiiality” the basis of religion 
is primarily social, and though objooting to 
the word God on account of its connotations, 
be would allow the worship of the “sum 
of forces acting in tiie cosmos, as perceived 
and grasped by the Imroan mind’’— and he 
ie even socfally-miaded enough to consider 
the utiliziatioa of the existing cburclies 

But Einstein goes on and claims for 
those who are receptive a “third” or highest 
level of religion, the religion of iatellectual 
love, _the amor intelkckialis that he calls 
“eosmie religion.” And this cosmic religion 
ou closer analysis seems so remarkably 
like the classical religious mysticism of all 
times and all climes that one fails to 
distinguish it from mysticism and to 


diifereutiate its proponent from the long array 
of mystics that the human race has fathered 
from the days of Lao-tzo to that of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 

Whnt is this “cosmic religion” of 
Einstem that the choleric cleric afore- 
montioned thinks is really more “comic” 
than “cosmic” ? The coucern about the 
discovery nf the unknown, the blind 
.awesome faith in its reality, the daring 
assumption that the uiikoown is entirely 
rationaJ, and that it is ever revealing itself “m 
icisdmn and hcautyT eoiistituta the kernel 
of Einstein’s religious outlook. But there 
is where “cosmic religion” finds its begin- 
ning : ifs characteristic emphasis i.s yet 
to be explored. Tu the first place, with this 
“rehgmus seutimout” pervading one’s whole 
outlook there comes in a feeling of the 
vanity of human tlosire and aims. This is 
augmented in tiio second place, by a 
consciousness cf f!io nobility aad trtarvclious 
order which are revealed in Nature, and 
the world (d thought. Thirdly ti e behsver 
in “cnsuuo religion” feels th.st his individual 
destiny is an im orison meet aud seeks to 
e.xperieTinc the lot.ality of extsteuco as a 
unify full of significance. And finally,^ he 
refects dogma and all pacudo-divine rofleotions 
of self as unworthy of attention. All these are 
UDinist.akabJy traits definitely associated with 
the bfe-outlook and experience of mystics, 
although it must be admitted that Einstein’s 
Object of Devotion is by no means clearly 
defined, nor is be very explanatory as to 
what the iinplicatiauR of such cosmic 
religious evperience are, religiously aad 
metaphysically, as well as from the staud- 
point of social and etbic.al vimll-being. But 
then is not this latter again, a very decided 
hall-mark of all genuine mysticisra; ? 

Prof, TTiirry E. "Ward of Union Theological 
Seminary takes ohjeotiou to the credo of 
this eminent scientist that he does not 
give .sufficient iniportauce, if any at all, 
to the fact nf ,?/« in this world. Says 
Dr. ’VTard, “There is no possibility of 
thia modern wfirM going anywhere except 
back to h.arhari.sm miloss it realizes its 
sense of guilt.” True Thi.s would legitimately 
apply in the socoud-level religiou Einstein 
speaks of, but not in (he highest level of 
“cosmic” religion. There one is absorbed 
in humble amazemeut ia the “order,” and 
like a true mystic has risen beyond all 
distinctious of good and evil, of the beautiful 
and the hideous- God whatever that concept 
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ra ght connote fo the is not separate 

from tbe world order. He is not only 
ia it and of it — -but is It Itself. And all 
attempts adequately to courey tds experience 
of that fact fails. Wiiat ive liare to bear 
in mind is that Einstein m taking the 
world into the seerec of his own beliefs is 
cei'tuialy not advocating tlut everyone else 
should also accept it. Indeed, he has very 
clearly indicated that “cosoiic” religion 
being on tho highest level demands on the 
part of its adherents a decided development 
of intellect and as high pitch of sensitiveness 
to the values that surpass the merely 
mundane. Though, he does imply — and at 
times, h.astily generalizes— that men of science 
who are indeed gifted with more than 
ordinary iutelligeuce ought to be receptive 
to this amor inhUecticahs. Einstein is 
certainly a mystic • but his niystimsm is not 
classical. It is modern Who euows but that 
would pave the way to others still beiuddled 
in their religious thought, who have a 
decided repugnance for organized religion 
and yet finds it well*uigh impossible to live 
without the luspirafciou of religion. 

Like Moses and Jesus, Eiusrem is a Jew : 
but in his religion he shares more with 
Jesus than with Moses. The spirit ol Moses 
was a piacfcical spirit He set up a state 
and an army, made laws and instituted a 
priesthood. He was an autocrat and a 
oereiBOcialisfc. Jesa^, on the other hand, 
was very impractical. He loved peace and 
cared more for the spirit than the law He 
denounced aud distrusted priests. He was 
cosmopolitan and. aati-naiionai. He prefeiTeJ 
to forgive than to punish, to lead than to 
compel He was humble and keenly alive 
to social responsibility. So Albert Emstsm. 
the prophet of Lotsdam. He finds no use 
for orgamzed re]i,eion lu the life and coaduct 
of intelligent men. "Iha otlucal behaviour 
of man,’' he is convinced, ‘"is better brsed 
on sympathy, education and social reldtion- 
sbips, and requives no support from religion, 
Man’s plight would indeed be sad if he had 
to be kept in order through fear of punish' 
nient and hope of reward atter death " 

iVe do not intend to go into any more 
lengthy comparison of the cosmic religion 
of Einstein with the religious thought of 
other founders of religion aud other systems 
of religion. It must be .admitted, in passing, 
that there is, however, more than a facial 
resemblance between Einsteia's cosmic 
religious eiperienoe and that insisted on 


by both the Yedanta and the Hinayana 
Buddhist roystieisro. Just what that relation- 
ship is can be worked out in detail by those 
interested in relating the present with the 
past. 

What, however, is of crucial importance 
to the thinking world today is the fact 
which Eiastoin underscores so heavily, that 
the difference between scie.nco and religion 
Is more imagined than real ; that the quest 
of truth in science is itself a religious 
search for Reality ; that the possessiou of 
right knowledgs of the universal order 
(which to human ken remma still the 
mysterious unknown) despite ceatunes of 
patient piecemeH acquistion is indeed the 
experiencs of man's kiaship with the 
Diviae,that true knowledge is experience, 
and that experience is religion in the 
highest sense. Whatever the future of 
humau religion might be, considering the 
progress that man has venly made in bis 
capacity for conceptaal thought, discursive 
reasoning and intuitive apprehcnsiou, there i& 
a definite indicatioo that the religion of the 
future would be a "mysheisiii ” As such it 
would ba personal exparience and though not 
divorced from social conduct, would not be 
doctrinally tied down to ethical relationship.?. 
This latter would be the outcome of other 
demaads, temporal, relative and mundane. 
It naturally follows then, that organiaed 
religion with its orders of priesthoad and 
systems of dootriae would not only grow 
decadent; and dm, but would positively 
prove injuricus to religious experience if not 
actually preventod from proving such a sad 
deterrent to spiritual progress. In the 
third place, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that ethical behaviour would 
be more and more differentiated from 
religious experience. It is in the eye of the 
pious, so called, that circumspeetive eondnet 
c.omes to hold such an unduly high place 
of importance, and whal is not considered 
et.hicul from the standpoint of the “piuns'* 
is given the ndigious term “sin.’' Modern 
my-Sticisra, howeixT, irnpraetickd as it is, 
rises above this idea of good conduct as a 
means to an end; being utterly convinced of 
the Eternal Order as futidxmenlallj’- intelligcat 
and beautiful it nses above mere ccusiders' 
tions of right aud wroug wMoli after all 
baiuan experiiiaca prove-s to be relative, 
teiaporal aud of the earth, earthy. Fmally, 
without setting forth with any claar at 
idea of a God or any aet dogma bound 
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t G ot Oi- His 

vVitii Ztxn world of ar^n it iTLSiiid doiHaad 
tbaf. wo merely iro oa tlni qaesr for Trath 
and Light .md lle.'il'LV" wUlj. an aw<r^n;ne 
v/iindei, an a/aor intntor>imll% mmLa-r 

hi oiirii&h'Ori s. roiifititivity tor oxppn'Utriu'j 

the abject of oar sanrch, siytiag ail 
differenoos of wce, oioed and aoloav 

Tbo Pz'ophct of Potsdam haf? iadeed sPriMd 
up the ca^rents of oar religious tiioagiifc life 
today. Bat the stream will ere loug he left 
the clearer for that. Joiia Haynes ftolmes 
who js a shrewd observer ot modern treads 
of Micmglit and a keen appraiser of the true 
value of cUeir canCribudan ti tlv* fii'ntvof 


the race snv-( ■ '‘.Science doal-i iv;th facH, 
mligiijij witii uses, puetiy wjili the symboLic 
expros dim of the L o I'a Ihaaiota’s tracx.- 
C'm.lt'iifc tiiiad liios;* lureu aie lairaculously 
srnthetw.ivl iahi a iiainy iviiio'hoofisfcii'ates one 
of tile luteif'ctuiS and spiriiaal mii'aclas of 
iustury 

.Uid Einstein, the tnodorLi tnyatie, 

^taniiag alooi' iru'-n all cliques, associatiun-. 
aiul oit'eJs, tho Ume’y iiciuted devoat dmotier 
tiiai: bo is, ill onca a herchc and a saint, a 
phifiisopher and a scientist, lives m the 
happy cmitoiQplatioa of the personal giepces 
that .irc vouehsafo.l to hiru ia bis e.ypericaee 
of ‘Hie cos'iiic" religion's Uaknown. 
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T he dfcoisiuu of flic Lovornjiifcnt of Bemtal 
not to form anv rctroachuieut 
eoiiiiiiittee as 1ms beon done in some 
otlier provineoH need not surprise those who 
aie acquainted witii the ways of the Ooveta- 
meat as manifested ia their tardy acociifouicc 
of the recoramendatioas of the Beugaf 
fietrenchment Committee (1!133} consietin" ot 
Sir ii. N. Mookerjee, Sir Campbell Kliodcs, 
ill' Suren dm Hath Jrallik. idai Abinash 
Chandm Baaeijee Bahadur and Mr II. B 
Spry. 

’ine linai crisis tliat has overtaken the 
rrosideuoy and liie country is file inevitable 
noiisersocnee of the srmat Oerinnn -war. 
Every war created now but temporary 
conditions in which new iudimtnos arc 
erented, tiis derndnd for mw materials is 
increased and eiuploTnient is found for 
idle liiiuds. The cc&satinii of war, tliercfui'P, 
brings about a depmssinn, JamovS Cunaolly 
who sacrificed liis life for the cause of Irish 
freedom thus Rpolce of the conditioo of 
Ireland when the Hapoleomc wmrs came to 
au end : 

'■ft deprived the afinciilturists of a miuket lor 
their_ produce, and produesd a ^roat agricultni-al 
aud indnsti'iai crisis. It threw out of eraployment 
all the ships employed ia provisioning the troops, 
a'i the trades inquired to buiid, equip and repair 
thettL, all the industries engaged in mailing war 


!UafmaK',_ aud in addido;} U> Musp-uiding the wuvir 
and hoDdiai; Uio laboui' nra’icol witli liiu iiioii and 
women rJius diwuiiphupd. ic uasr. ndi'itc sr'oi’Aji 
of thou-Rauds of ai)tti-l) 0 ilisd 'joliliers and sailoTfi 
to coiufX'W .nth tlio civUifm. woj'ksrs win 
had tori. I'io'.iipcl and in.'viLtUUied. thoin dui'icu 
the war.'' 

The w.ar bud brought prosperity to Bengal 
not only bv nft'ordiag erapioyaioat to thousaads 
of Sailors who maDUsd the river stoamsrs 
carrying men, aranumit'on, stores, etc. along 
the cmr.se of the Tigri.'i and the Euphrates 
bnt also by rrdsiug the price oi jute, hide, 
tea and l.!C. 

Bengal cfiju^s ;3, racaopoly of jute and tho 
o.vloii.'^ix'e use (if jute in t!ie “sundbag” war 
will be cvideiifc from t'ue folio ving oytmet, 
taken fiMm t!ie Tmtx (Twnde Bupplericnti 

Dt-uembirr, ; 

■'Baadik'gs have ftecii ith lysorifia! a-= uciual 
mmutions m ,i m.v which has soca such aevat 
(lovfeiop/nent of ir-each Kghting and aerial antivirv 
The iuiportAaeo in the Uwe four yaavs of Itviiia's 
monopoly of iuie can si'ai'ce].v i'O exssgeratad, not 
only on account of this use out also tor the provi- 
sion of coverings for the iraosTitiri of Army and 
Civil .supprEes The tadian axport, valued duiing 
the period at not less than £'.17,(100.000 has 
oomprised, m addition to nearly two million, tons 
of raw jute, "i, 823,000,000 bags and i, 69^000,000 
yards of cioth."'’ 

Eivcr-baalrs m Mesopotamia were kept 
steady w'th sandbags roads across the deseris 
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were consti-ncted on sandbags, trenches erei'y- 
wbere were protected by sandbags and 
sandbags were used to prevent enemy shells 
destroying importiint and iiistorie ouiMings. 
We quote the following descriplion of the 
Cathedi'dl of Amiens in April 1917 from 
Mrs. Huiopfcry Ward’s Todcrards the Goal : 

"Tlie ffi-eat w^st front has disappeared behind 
a mo'intam oi sandbars , the fide portals are 
pi'oiftcted in the samo way, and inside, tbs superb 
carvings of the choir are buned oat of sight- But 
at the back of the choir the famous weeping 
eherab sits weepmg as betore.'’’ 

Those xespocsibie for the adramiatration 
of the province opght to have been aware 
that •with the end of the war the estra- 
ordinary demand for jute was sure to 
cease. 

The same may be said of tea on a small 
scale. In Eussia vodka was replaced by tea. 
But it required no great stretch of louigina- 
tion to understand that a people, bent oa 
reconstructing their social and economic 
structure, could easily forgo the luxuiy of 
tea drinking when they had successfully 
gtveo up the stronger drink. But the 
Goverumeut of Bengal took no steps to 
sound the toosm of alarm and warn the 
producers Perhaps they thought that that 
was not their job 

When the pinch was felt they approached 
the Central Government for help and 
appointed on the 18th June, 1923 a retrench- 
roent committee “to make recommendatioas 
for effecting all possible reductions ia the 
expenditure of the local Goveroment,” The 
Committee made a detailed enquiry into 
the. expenditure incurred in the different 
depaiEraents of Govexnraeat and submitted 
their report. 

We will give a few instances to show 
with wh&t scant courtesy the recomaienda- 
tioDS of this Committee were treated. 

The Committee made the foliovricg remarks 
about the Bodv'guard of the OoTeruoT ; 

“The expendhure on the ,Bcdy-girird ewlabiish- 
meet amounts to Rs. 1,20,000 a year. Apart Irom 
sentry duty at Governmeat House the _ Body- 
guard are Il'ich on two ceremonial oeeasions in. 
the .year We consider this espenditoe is 
avoidabJe’' (Para 49). 

But the Goveinmept did not accept this 
Ofuineutly reasonahie recotuiceudatiuu regard- 
ing what mgy be called a pompous pageant 
for a perishing people. The argument they 
adduced for their action Is quoted below ; 

“The Body-guard is part of the norinal equip- 
ment of the Governor of a Presidency. It is not 


a personal matter, but one which affects the 
I . T.'vty of the Fresideary as a whole 

T ■. '• , of Bengal are, therefore, not 

" "1 tlie reeoinmendatioa made by 
. Coinnuttee in respect of H:s 
Esceilency’s Body-guard."’ 

This exhibition of a false sense of 
prestige and dignity reminds one of the 
cutting remarks of the genial author of 
Taenttf-ana Days m India ; 

“While the Indun villager has to maintain ,the 
glorious phantasmaaoria of an impel ial policy, 
Willie ho has to support legions of scarlet soldiers 
golden chnprassies, purple politicals, and green 
comaHssioQS, he must remam ilis hanger-stricken, 
over-driven phantom he is. - If old Engiand is 
going to maintain her throne and stragg-er in our 
vast Orient she ought to pay up like a man, I was 
going to gay --These uapaid-for glories hixng 
nothing bat shame ” 

Under the head “Members of Council and 
Ministers,’’ the Committee recommended reduc- 
tion of the strength of Executive Councillors 
and Ministers ; 

“The presoat Govemment, which consists of 
four .Vleuioers of Couccil and three Ministers, has 
been widely descrined as unnecessarily large, ft 
has been pointed cut that tn pre-reform days the 
Government consisted of the Governor and three 
Members of Council and that admitting the 
increase ox work resulting from the new oonstitu- 
tion. and tcoiu an enlarged and more active 
legislature, tlie increase of the Members of Govern- 
ment by four appears to be without justification,’’ 
(Para S'J). 

Unable, perhaps, to jastify the unjustifi- 
able the Gorsramsnt eluded the real issue 
by giving aa evasive reply; 

■'The decision as to the number of Members of 
Council is vested by law in the Seeretary of State ; 
the decision as lo the number of Ministers rests 
with Hia Excellency liie Governor persoadlly.’’ 

Bat have the Government recommended 
to the Secretary of State that the number o£ 
Members of Couocil may be reduced? As 
for Ministeis the power wiiich they enjoy 
is so circumscribed that their duties cannot 
be heavy and two Ministers have successfully 
and satisfactorily discharged the duties which, 
merely for an adjastment of communal 
claims or pandering to communal jealousies, 
are now entrusted to three men chosen by 
the Governor for reasons beat known to him. 
The Committee devoted four pages in their 
repoit to the consideration of the claims of 
posts of Divisional C’ommissi oners to be 
retuiaed and came to the following coa- 
dusioB ; 

"Our conclusion in this matter is that while 
Cotamissioners do useful work its distrSbuhon 
aa,Long other olfiee>'5 the wav v, e have suggested 
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wouia ieiid to no appreeiabie of efiif.icacy. Tbc 
position of District _o|fic<3!'s would be suengihcaod, 
and tiiea' respoxihibility less obsouTod if tkeru were 
uo Oommi^isianers. Oatiie other h4r!Cl, we ted that 
the omi-e of Cqiiimissdaer ig dGC.Lintna: in useful- 
ness j- '■ . f that, lo the conditions that 

now i ■ ^ , ■■ . ■ decline !<= inevitable. We 
recommend that the post <7f IliviHiomxi Oommi.s- 
Hioner he aholiaiied.'''’ (Para OU). 

Tiic acoeptance of this recommendation 
would have effected an annival saving of 
Rs, 5,20,000. But it was not accepted, 

Tt is amusing: to note that while the 
Governnieut readily accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Oommitlee I'esarding 

economy in the use of envelopes and issued 

a niemoraaduiM requesting all officers to 

reduce thoir indents for ordinary euvelopt-s 
by two-fifths and to in,r!:e up the deficiency 
■nith a similar number of economy slips 
(pata 3071 they were chary to accept tlie 
reecramendatiou about rotrenchment in the 

expenditure connected with the annual move 
ot the (Tovprnrueut to Barjeeliny 

Refjarding t!ie hill exodus ‘the Committee 
wrote us follows: 

„ “The bi-aimuul. exodus ol tjuvurnmout to the 
Mis has beoa crilidKed on tJie ground of oxjicnse, 
as well us of administrative inocioveriifinuo. We 
ju'u aware that tha magnitude ot tlie exodus has 
been curtailed iu reoent years, )>ut we conriider 
thfe obiectious to jt .still remain. The fact that the 
Goveraor stays m Oari&aUBi: i'or two pe-viods of 
SIX weeks to two months oach does not, in our 
opinion, mstitsT the present practice. The needs ol 
aaministrafciou would be met hy tlie Members and 
Miuistew beinc ia DariesJrag for two or three 
weeks m the middle oi the Governor’s stay to 
attend m6etiiig.s ot the whole Government and of 
the Exenitive Goiincil, and for tiie disposal of 
work." (Pava d06). 

Reyardms: administrative incouvenieucc 
the reuiurkfl of Lord Carmichael uttered iu 
reply to the farewell ndureS'S at Harjeeliug 
in l,d]7 are convincing 'T have often 
wished,’’ he sdul. ’‘tluifc JDaijecIing was nearer 
Uulcuttu, so that! iiughs have, got the 
informatiou 1 nemfed more quickly'; but ! 
:un glad to bo here for my own oujoyauint 
and for the. sake of my health, though I 
knew that if I liad been in the phuns 1 could 
hare done more work." 

la spite of this candid confes.sioa by a 
Governor all that the Ooveroment had to 
say about the Retoenciuncnc Oomanttee’s 
proposal was this. 

‘The reeoiumendauon of the KelrcjiC-kraent 
Comuuttee in respect _of the bi-anxraaJ exodus of 
Govemiueut to tiie hills has been carsfuliy consi- 
dered G-oTernaient. Although it has hot been 
iQuud possioJe to accept the recoiameadation. tke 


Governor iu Council lias been 'deasted to j.ay dovru 
that the pt'iacipiop w'uch were accepted b\ 
CDveriiniPril. in 11)21, and a i-eHult of the discu.ssiou, 
on g. rcsohitioa uiovvl m flic R^-tig-a! Ijeyfelatu’-^ 
Lfetmcd ou the Sih Februaiw U)2l rsganpaar the 
inevp of fravermnent to Oirjeeuag, should he 
strieUy followed subject to the (tonditioa "hai t:;e 
Kinaueo DepLiruinent oi Uiw (iovernment will 
pcfutixiizo the estobliahnical each dopari !'ir-nf 
pruposes lo take un to L.irteehng.’' 

We quote below an extract from the 
meiuuraiidmu (Political Department No. 5122 
dated the Ihtb April, iD21) lu which the 
principles referred to were slated • 

“As a result of the disca-j&ions oa a rej%oiution 
moved in the Bengal Legisifltivs (Jouudi on the 
Slh Pebrudry 1911, rey;arduip the move of Govera- 
meut to Darjeeling, the whole (pae&tioa has again 
been coasidered, aad iu siipei session of all provi.jas 
orders on the subject, the Guvernor in Council i;i 
pleased to lay down tlie following policy to be 
adopted m future 

“(a) Tlie SocTefcariat will not move, as sack, 
and nny deiical slaff taken to Ddricelins: must 
be reduced to a mini main. 

‘ 'h?_ The period of total stay ol a-l' ollicers m 
Dai'ieeliag will be ourtailed 

“SaiijecA to the obsorvanoe of iketio seueval 
principles tlw Govorunr m Couacil loaves it to 
each Memiier and iliniater to use his own discre- 
tion as to tiio lime and dviration of his ova visits 
i,f) Ti! . '•'1 to those, of the Seci'etarj- or 

' I ■ ■ , with whom Ko is concerned " 

How this diricretioii is being; used or 

misused we all know and just as the 

Governor still indulges iu the luxury ol the 
Band and the Body-guard at the expense 
of the poor people so the Alembers and 

Ministers, as also the President of the 

Legislative Oouacil and the heads ^ of 
departmenta spend the moath‘5 <j.n 

the hills “like Gods together" and, lay 
thsaxselvos ojiou to ihe ohargs of being 
cimracteS'incd ns “regardless of manlami" 
Tho d is, id vantages and daoger.s of a lull- 
ti)p Guvernnient have again and again bceorae 
evident, but the o.xodus hs persisted iu by 
a Goverriinent which is not respmisible 
to the toxpayors and which is alv.'ays 
alive In Iho extravagant requirements of 
alien rulers. 

Needless to say the Bengal Setieuch- 
ineiit Oommittos siad treated the. Keate ot pay 
ti.ted for the bigher ulficieJs as isaerosanci: 
luiti did uot recoiuioeud aoy reductioii 
iu tlu,!; direofciou. Yet the acceutoaee of 
their recoiufueadations wuuld have resulted 
in a not reductioa of Ks 1,20,25,910 and a 
coQsiderablo sum would have been aet £ref 
every ypar to be app ed pTofitablv to tie 
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sp d of educat on the rapiovement of 
saisA^t.oK and She orgaufzatioK of indtistnes. 

Eves the Ischicaya Committee x'ogretted 
that in making increases in saiaries m the 
post-vmr period couseqaent on the rise in 
price?, the Gav'erarnent of India had not 
^tip’jl'ited that when prices fell, r>'ie 
salarif's also would he revised. And it is 
net-dic-s-' to say tiias the present economic 
depression affords an opnorturnty ti cite 
GLi-ermxetdi to recriiy then past laisiaitc’. 

The (hiTei'DinBit of EsagJi; canaoc reduce 
Lhs sakrius or the Tlemhers of the Heaven- 
born Service, on' leey oa.n if only Cv^v 
will, reduce the'r uduinistrative cost, 
onisidcivh'iy ;ii ymijU, ways. To give rai 


iGstance. there is the Tveil-kHOwn “T. A'’ 
of which Hr. Ramsay MacDonald wrote 
as author of the A>.i'akenh7g of India — 
“Every one knows that ofBcerss from sohool 
inspectors to ehaplaias, put large sums of 
money into their pockets by charging 
travelling allowances which they never 
spend. “ 

Bnt the question is will the Governraeiit 
be serious ami cut down their expenditure 
with a view to afford relief to the distressed 
people of the presidency and undertake 
works calculated to benefit them perraanenily V 
The- huge additions to the expenses incurred 
on the Police leave little room for hope 
of relief 


The 



State in 



I— An Exposition of the Question 
By JAGADISAH M. EUMARAFPA, Pn. n. 


J UST about a decade ago Pope Benedict XY. 
bolding his last Consistory in the 
Vatican, placed upon the head of Mgr. 
AGiille Ratti the red uat, thug making him 
eligible to the papac.T. Ju&t about the same 
time King Victor Emroannel, strange as it 
may seem, presided over the last pariiameat 
of democrats Italy, in wbicb Deputy Benito 
Mussolini made Ins political debut. The 
following year while the new Cardinal became 
the head of the Roman Church, the new 
Deputy became the head of the Italian 
Government. Thus both of them rose to the 
most important positions of leadership in 
Italy ; by virtue of their key positions and 
natural endowments they seem destined to 
play their respective and impurtaut roles in 
the solution of tbe “insoluble’' Roman 
question. The conflict between tbe Church 
and State through the ages has centred 
round the question of the rights of the 
individual and the infallibility of the State. 
The recent controversy between Pope Pius 
XI, the God-ohosen ruler of the Catholic 


Church, and ilussohni. the self-made dictator 
of the Italian State, has again thrown into 
bold relief the probiem of tbe individual’s 
relationship to the State. Does the individual 
exist for the State or tim State for the 
individual k 

CHuaou ASH Politics 

The Italo-A"'uticau crisis centring round 
the above problem broke out with such 
suddenness that it practically took the general 
public off their feet Certainly there was 
nothi-cg which would have led the average 
man to suspect that the situation would 
become such as to make bauds of Fascist! 
run through the streets shouting “Down 
with tbe Pope,'’ and trampling underfoot the 
portrait of his Holiness Pope Pius XI in the 
streets of Rome. And yet, to laore thoughtful 
men this possibility was by no means un- 
foreseen. For, the Italians are by nature 
intensely religious, and at the same time 
they are also intensely anti clerical They 
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"ire Qiiic t r<" eif a y t pr it o f p 
of t p L i^y to vivors^«p its purely roll^ioiw 
dnbes. Further, the Itaiinn'? are iriolineJ to 
be rerj' factiimj,, auii uelipht lu tatnis sides 
is any diripntu aud demting th^mscIt^oR 
I'aaalically to the cause of Eieir party. These 
traits of chsriicxer luako them prone to reset 
readily and violentJT to any soirsestion that 
the priescs are meddh’ig jo poldios. Siioh 
incitetneni wss made about the ead 
of last Mat by the Ifascish daily Lnmy-o 
Faschla, which published what purported !''> 
be an anther tic nccoutit of a secret meilias; 
of the board of directors of a oowerful 
Catholic oryaiiizaiion. Dr. Eopsi, tlie rice- 
pxosidpnt of the or^Muization was reported 
to have refened to Fascism as “the enemy" 
and to have stated tliatithe Catholic oryan.zution 
must become a paidical iotcu without having 
the appearauce thereof. 

Many more vioku’tly .lati-Fascist si o^eiio? 
were i'oliovcd t<) have been delivered, tlm 
nuuD burden yl them all beiuc tout F.iscism 
must bo foui^ht fit nil rnpts, rmd that OaUudi'-ts 
must Iceop r*'-iidy to take the plncos vacated t'V 
it-i uoivnhih, aad that the, Cilholic orgaidzu- 
tion must deudop ita noiivtlK'.s in the polii;;- 
cal lif'hl FfKcism piean.R, nocoi-dina: to 
Mussolini, a phico for every oae and erevy 
one in lu-'i I'dace. Bcligion therefore luis and 
i.s g'lmi i(s Ticht piuce’ in tho soci,il order 
of Italy, but Tilus.soliui capeots it t.r ireep 
strietiy to its place. Tl^ero is, he maiidain®, 
no place for religiou jp politics, suicc the 
latter is the Kjonopo!}’' of Fascism. Tn fsef, 
when the Fasois's came into pevov, tlipv 
abolished all political parlies, and made it 
clearly understood that t'le pohtical field wcn 
to he a monnpoiy of thf‘ Fuscismo And it 
is hoenURO tlieuo w.-is an ir.frin.«emenh 
potontiu] or actual, oi tins laonopoly that tho 
young Fascists dared to lake niatteiv into 
tboir own hands. 

.Mu.ssolini h.ul hocn quite tri-'inilv to the 
Catholic Church, In burt, wiioi ho licard 
that Afgr Rutt:, as head of tlie ATatienu 
Library, desired to buv Iho historic* Ghiyi 
Library, ccUeeted by a Chigi Pope, Aln.ssviiiiii 
raadc the gracvrul gesture of friendship i»y 
preseating it ns a gift from the Fascist 
Ooverament to the librarian pontiff. Farther- 
more, the new ruler preached religion, 
xeetored the crueifis to the schools, went to 
church at the head of his Oahiuei More- 
over, he made iustruotiou in Chrisfcain doctrine 
,an integral part of the FaPcisfc educational 
system. Thus he tried to pave the way to 


roctniciliatiou between the Cbarch ami State 
Nevertheless, the Poio, tnaoh hlce Fjo 
premier, wanted notlung raoro than ind.^pen- 
dcuco within his own snh.cre. As a resale 
of this fjcniimd tho Votman City was e.sbih- 
lisbed, c -reruig over IdO acres of Uuui, 
wichh* whiaU the Fojie was severffiga 
Though tho ucgotialhum betAvo^u ihesn two 
grerit Powers culrAinaf'-'d in tim Litm’ao 
'iVeaiy of lb2k yet on both sides there were 
Inrgo ri'.sarvui;iiHis to compbrte ihe agreerocut 
Even th,-;ii la submittiua: I'he Latsrsn 
Trsatr to the Senate, tho Premier predicted 
ill hi^: roro.at'k'abbi speech tbot caiisen of 
friction betwoen the two sovercigatscs would 
iacvitiiblj" urine. 

Tub “Oatiuujc .icviou” 

The cause of tliA receut trictloi', however, 
s'^orn^ to be the .atlcgi’d political octivities 
0 } the Oatlmltc organiZiitmu Vnovvu as the 
"Calhoiu* Artmu," Piubobly low pm .suns 
outside- of ludy I'ver know, belbro the recent 
that .saoh an orgimiKation us the 
O,i.thotic AcLiou existf'd. Tho Catholic Church 
divide-! group uc’-loa inhi i.mr different 
cks,o.'- ; vcb‘-;io'as, c’via, pohttoal and 
O.itholic The first j.-; pprcls’ ichcbus and 
Ims to do only wirh pT'ca.v'hMg, odimuistci'- 
ir,g ahurcii affuir.s cud the lilo . Civic .action 
includes sac'’' in.f'vitii’S as SJtosoTving dril 
liberties a’ul promuSirig such policies as 
might boneiit the eitiK-uis. Polit.eul notipn 
needs in- c-iipianctiou. But the lash niimely. 
the Catboiio action concerns itself with 
t-fforta to bring back society to the Cathciic 
ideal of TfostGrn. civil. a-^tinn. It is an 
oTgasbuatiori. whicu has u- do mainly with 
ih.' lavmon of thu Cbui'ch, and its object is 
to a.lvanuc th? si.ivdv nf edufiationi'l, soci’i- 
logical, litirwy and arti.slie moveraenhs wbicit 
look F>;w,u*d to too rt'OPj'.strucfc’ni',' of socipiv' 
on fi CatbnUc biisis. in otiier wonts, it is 
Biore or loss a propagond.i orga, a elation tn 
ur.ge haymon lo preserve ,;.id promote the 
Catholic ideal. 

Tn Tfijly the QatheUe Aodion is quite 
iuSuential, hariog some IS.OOO brupehes 
ficiutered throughout Itely with a total 
membarship of about 500,000 persons. Its 
members, however, caauot. according to 
orders from tlia Holy See, enter the field of 
politics la fact, whoa the Itaio-Taiicaa 
coBOi'iatioa treaties brought the quarrel 
between the Heiy S ve and the Ital an Qovern 
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meat to an end, permitting: thein to e^tablisfi 
diplomtitic relations, special ruention ■'■vas 
made of Catholic Action Artiela XLTCI of 
the Concordat states tnat ttie Italian (Tovem- 
meat reco^ni^es Oath olio Action on the 
express aoniitioo that it carefully abstains 
feoffl politics itself to pursaiug 

religions objecA^-es alone la this article 
of the CoiiGordai;, therefore, lies the kev to 
toe rights and wrongs of fho recent Itaio- 
Vaticoii (joatrorersy. TVhmr the Eosci-sts 
abo)js''’.od all political purti'^s, a large nnmber 
of per3.jus, n'ho had no symparhy with the 
Esscisi iuoremeut, wsro left wirhout a 
political banucr. Coirseaupnily, -irhen the 
Tatican Treaty pave rr-cognition to ino 
Cdtholic Actnu, many inerabers of toe lormsr 
Popfllo.i’ Party and cUror defneefc political 
parties joined it its au aitoruat’ve. 

In Italy the Catholic Aotion )s oryoaised 
in seetions ; the studsat section, for instance, 
is strongly organized in all (ho large naivor- 
sity towns, acd similarly the workers’ 
section iu indast’ial cities such as M’lan 
and Genoa, Other saotioas are organized 
according to the needs and character of 
the toivas and cities. At one time tho 
Catholio Action had even the Italiaa Boy 
Scout Movement under its care. The members 
of this Catholic Assoeia'ion are divided 
into committees and sub-committees, which 
have to do with vimoTis activities .such ,a3 
•reliei worlr, playground supervisioa suid so 
forth. The Fascist believe ib.at this institu- 
tion is the rmgleadGi’ m n plot to overthrow 
the present Italian Ts-gime. It must he burne 
in mind that t’ais very organization, — which 
Is particulaiiy hked by the Pope and 
i.s spoken of by him as beiag ‘‘dearer 
to him nbaa the pupils of his eye.s,” — is 
that waicli the Fascists charge ss having 
itidulge'l i:i politicai activity. Unfortunatelyf 
it seems difficult to ascerfain how 
mucii rmtli, if any, there is in this 
accusatioa. 

Taking the position that the Catholic 
Actioa has bscDiuo a sort of political body, 
which could make itself the nucleus of 
united opposition, the Italian Goverumout 
suspeadcii it aud closed down all 
Cathoil.', clubs. The Governmeat stands 
lirmly for ‘'cleausiug" the orirauisation of 
what is described as its political character. 
The Vatican auibor!fi,e.s, however, iu.sist that 
the organiz3tion is purely a religious body, 
and that its rights are yuai'anteed under 
the Lateraa Treaty. But a coraplete statement 


of the Fascist point of view regardiug this 
controversy wit.h fiio Vatican was made by 
the Koiae wlrelo.js station for the benefit 
of the people. The broadcast described as 
ridiflulous the Holy Fee’s at'empt te pose 
.s,s a rictiui of pei’secnriou, whi^' the wnole 
Italini population as well us thousands of 
foreigner,', were in a position to testify to 
the high rcimrci in whicli the Catholic 
rehgicu, the Poue and his luinistira are 
hold, aud the profoji'Tj respect with which 
they are treated. Ileaca it was that the 
remark th.at tlie Vatican’s attitude shows 
“the blueke.st iugr-'ifitude towards Cue present; 
Oorernment” tv, is m.uie. It ooutroduited 
farther the assprliou that t’ne CathcUc 
xVetioji never took port in politics. “Ju 
fact," dockrcfl the broadcast, ‘Oatholic 
Acti.on h.id banners, bada-es. membership 
cards and all other patupnetualia of a 
political paity. IVhst is even more 

sigoificaut n the fi.ct that the heads of the 
biureli of the Cnthrdic Action, 

f.orruprly neloaged to the dissolved Catholic 
Paity which nus amoug Fascism’.s birterast 
eneroie.s. 


EoCCATIOif AUD Sta'i’E SuPUKMACr 


It is an opea secret that the Laterau 
Treaty did not remove oil fiictiou points 
between tbs Fascist Stale and the Vaticau. The 
Vatican ce-ver aocepted tha Fascist edict that 
ediicatiou was .an exclusive charge of the 
State. The Church, maiutuina the Pope, 
canuot surrender its rig'its to advise 
Italmns on nvandatie affairs. Even ou tlie 
QuestiC'.n of Mu.vN’oliui's theory of State 
snprom.aoy ihe i^ope Ins uoi iiesitsted to 
I’aise his voice. To a Fascist tuc individual 
is fir^t a oitizea . he sxnA for tliQ State. 
Individual rights, Srjrafore, cau only be 
reeoguized in so fur as they are claimeil in. 
the ijtersst cf the State, The Church, oa 
the othsi’ hand, maiutahrg thai; the citizen 
ns first 3 man and heiice the Sratc e.tistfi 
for the iadiviUuHl. The Pope Juis hi’cen the 
liueity or jssuiuj “disseating opiiiions” 
free ; he multiplies Gucyclicals, sets up a 
super-power rad'o staiiou eo re-teo the ear 
of Italy, and publis.ies in season and 
out of sc.isfi'ii xia com prom isiug Oatholie 
dootriues oc everv caiitroversinl subject, 
from birch control ro socudisra, lie is now 
disputing the Fascist theory tiiat the citizen 

so 


exists for 
educated. 


the state and must be 
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lelojecl nstbt ti^cf z,^n a i y'ii- 
an d Ii a 1 .i. ...at tna mp.n is tirst 

a citiaou. Iq the iieW of education of tlie 
.voiio? no corJliet is so fundaeitato’ as that 
raiscii 'oy tho qacstion as to 'v^hether it is 
the vsjrlit of th? Charch or State to itsdcr- 
take education of its youth. Seldom has 
tlii.s b.itilo been I'vu'/^bt with such dramatic 
gonpliciiy in the Fonfcifical city bolwen the 
rulers who symbolize spiritnel sud toniporal 
powers at their nig best, Aoy one folio vwnic 
reocnifc o rents must be, struck: by the 

inorcased emphasis which the Fascist Party 
is placing upu:i the various youth 

organizdtioua. All the cnrricular and extra- 
curricular activities of the youtli of the 
nation have become integral parts of the 
Fascist ytiste. The fundcimciital contest, 

therefore, is to be found here, in the struggic 
for the mind pad soul of tiic child. “It is 
necessary,” say.s Hiussoiini, “to bogiu at the 
beginning of ercn:r iifr." The purpose of 
creating a FiUiCist geucratimi is a.s siagie- 
mindfedly ptinsuod in Italy as is the devslop- 
ment of a Soviet generation in Russia. The 
very es.souce of Fascism from its inception has 
boon d careful suiioxvisiou of the hurouit 
fabric in wcitving tba structure of the 
F 5 .scist iState. In the ium'ativc worir the 
whole civil education sy^P' u tm one of 
the fir&t things to be rcc'-iBnizc'd by the 
regime 

Tliere are several gr-adod organb"; itions for 
the young where they are preparcil for 
membership of the Fascist party The Frsdst 
formuk for the young is ‘'Book and Eitla,'’ 
“Better to live one day as a lion than RIO 
Years as a sheep” is the motto inscribed on 
some of the new Fascist coins. These^ have 
come to be the slogans of the youth of Italy. 
Belonging to a “black stiirf’ oxgankarioa 
under the leadership of Mussolini himsoii 
is -what every youth of tho Fascist Italy 
looks forward to with pride, “I swear to 
obey” nins the oath, “without discussion tho 
orders of the Race and to serve with all my 
strength, and if uccessary Yith all my blood 
the cause of the Fascist revolution.” Thus 
Mnssoliai attempts through education and 
youth organkations to develop the kind of 
citizens the Fascist State requires for its 
welfare and expansion. But the training of 
youth is also the chief concern of the 
Church, and here we find the disputed 
territory. 


Mamtaujing that it is the functioo of the. 
Church to educate its youth, the Pope tooK 
the Fascists to task for their lutfiiderencv 
with religion. In the field of education, 
ho deol'is'od “Uw Ciiurob has fall competence 
aud auchoritv, and tho regime lias not only 
the duty (u hdlLUvjng her gaidaiice but also 
as‘ii=uiFig her in carrying out her programme 
lor the .spiritual and taaler.al welfare of the 
peopio.” Oortahily net this but the coatrary 
is in evidyueo. Hence the Fope aevei 
Hesitates to denounce in no uncerr-ain terras 
the F.iseist oiaim of State supremacy. T1 the 
Fascists accuse the Churcli of taking to political 
activity, the Pope accuses tho Fascists of inter- 
ferkgWith roligiunaad its true function While 
the Fascist State waate to raise conquerors 
and tfnia yoaih'for conquesi, the Church 
luamtaiGs that the .vouth should be 
trained not with ideals of fiooqncst aud 
exploitation but with idsals of peace aud 
service. 

As for the ountrovcrsy regard iag the 
Church and politics there is no mystery 
about the situation in Rome. The state of 
Affna'B there may be smaraarked thus ; the 
Fascists allege that through the Catholic 
Actum the Church is seeking both to develop 
a direct political intlucnce and to direct 
that infiuotioe in an anti-Fasoist direction. 
It IS bat natural if the ifoveraciieut does 
not wish tu seo the raising of any 
standard which might serve some 
day as a raliyiog ihg for the auti-Faseist 
slemcnte in the country. The A^atiean, 
however, has denied that its spokesmen 
urged Catholic Action to imtnediate political 
activify against the MussoHni regime. 
JSTevertheless, it is plain enough that between 
the members of that Yatican-spoosored 
organiaation and those of the Fascist party 
there are dilterences and those dilleieuces 
are political This conflict ha.s brought into 
e.xistonce an interesting situation, all the 
more interesting because it throws into the 
limelight two powerful personalities. Neither 
tho hope nor the Premier has the habit of 
backing down on issues in which they have 
become involved, and one wonders if these 
two men would ever come to a complete 
agreement on tins historic problem of the 
respective function of the Church and 
State. 
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H, — Tlie Papal EacycHcal concemiag “Catholic Acfioa*' 


Tne acfcioa of the Ifahan G-overnsueDt 
•a suDpressiag the Catiiofie Actioa and 
tho Arfisoeiations of Catholic Youth aud. the 
subseqaoiit droadc.'istiD;; by wireless of 
wbat palpably i.^ u very oae-sided acooiiut 
of t'le whole affair ha\'n drawn from the 
Catholic side au able nod strongly vrordad 
rejoinder It taken tho form of a 

Papal Eacyciical to all Catbolle bishops, 
archbishops and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. In this encyclical Pope Pius XI 
gives the Church version ol the recent 
happenings in Italy and seeks to define the 
respective spheres of State and Church 
actioa in the field of educating the youth 
of the conntry. This weigcity dociuucnt 
not only gives a very lucid exposition of 
the issues at stake between the Italian 

secular Government aud the Tatican, but it 
also touches upon some of the deepest 
problems of political morality. What tho 
respective rights of the individual and 
the State should be bas always oeen a 
thorny political and ethical question. 
But the very modern tendency to seize 
upon and moaopoUze the dynamic energy 
of the youth of n country to further the 
ends of a particular political doctrine or 
party has given to this question an added 
touen of hardness and acrimony which 
it did not perhaps possess before. Tae Papal 
Encyclical eoacerniag “Catholic Action" 
discusses the problem from the orthodox 
Catholic point of view, which, it is needless 
to say. will not be shared bv everybody. Bat 
this by itself does not take away from the 
Papal prouonacsiuent its rightful importance 
Its discussion uf the moral .and political 
dilemma has more than a sectarian appea!. 
[t is not specificallY Cnlholic or evou 
Christian. This fact gives a quality of 
universality to a queslion whicu otherwise 
would not have bseu anything bat a local 
problem concerniny the Italian people 
alone 

lii addition to this the intolerauce and 
ihe political uuscrupulousaess of the Fascist 
regime have shed upon tho encyclical a dramatic, 
or rather joarnaListic, giaraosr The fear 
of Fascist iaterceptiou led the Ystican to 
despatch the translations of the encyclical 
secretly to Paris by its own courier. 


Thence it was sent by seropUae to Ecadon 
aud from London it was cabled to America 
It was thus that the Papal authorities assured 
theiu-selvcs that the eacyelical should reach 
its destiuatioa uutampeved with by the 
Fascist authorities 

The Euevciical, which was issued from the 
Vatieau on June 29, 1931, is divided into 
three parts. In the first part the Pope 
expresses his sorrow at the suppression of 
the Italian Catholic Associations and thaabs 
the clergy and thekity forthoir expressions of 
sympathy for him in this hour of “most 
bitter trial." The second part is devoted to 
aa elaborate refutation of the Coverumant 
version of the dispute. In this part the 
Sovereign Poutiff takes rip the charges against 
the Associaiions of Catholic youth and Catholic 
Action one by one aud definitely rebuts 
tlieai. Soferriug to the uiaaaer of 
suppressing toe-.e associations he says ; 

F.b\o Pi;as!jcrTi''N’ . Aois of Bimi’.iii.iTy 

Ir wa^ a d'.sbandms wliicti was eimed out in 
such d. way and hv saoli iuethods as to giiv the 
impression that act on was being ulseu agiiost & 
vast and dangu-ous orgaaizattca of cruiuaai.-^. 
although tip vonn? luou and yoimg- wom°n involved 
are eeri.uoly sora^ of the best auiang Uie good, 
eoaocraiag waorn W'e are happj" and patemady 
proud to pay rrionte shii once more. 

It u noteworth.v that even, amoas the oEBLcere 
of the law charged to carry out these oifisr.s of 
suppression, there were maav who were ill at ease 
and showed bv their expressions and courtesies 
that they ware aunost asKjug pardon for 
obeying pereiaptoiy orders. We Slave appreciated 
the dehcanj feeungs of these offiaers and We iiave 
reserved for them d special blassing. 

But. in sad contrast witii trie luvaner of ACtinu 
of tiiesc ofTiGiais. how iu;iny ao'.s ct brataiity 
and of violoaoe there have been, even to the 
sfrikiag or blows and the drawing of blood ! 
Hi'W many insults in the pres-s, how many 
iQ.iarions words aid acts against things and 
pens las not excinding idurjeh, have preceded, 
accomnaaied and loilowad tde oarryiag into eifcct 
of this iichtniag'hie po.'iee-order which, in many 
instuacrts either throes h isnO'-io ‘S or mviicious 
zeal, was extended to iucluJe assooistioa? and 
organizition..! not oootemplated in tlie_ superior 
orders, such as the oratories of the littls oue.s 
ami the soclilities cf the Chiddreii of ll-iry 

And ad this sad acooinpaniment of irrevercuices. 
and ot violences took place in die presence or cud 
with the participaiioD of meiubats of a, political 
part.r, some ot whom were in naiforui, and were 
carrieci into ef^e^t w'ti unU a msou of ochoa 
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LKl k >DM N fui bFraBiIBCE 


^ ® il xt Ij an.l >. iLii &aca a p.'i'st-ive 

iL'ii-Mi’-c'caun on tht- iwt ot tlio aivn authoniies 
aj/il {!!>) police as iu make one noooKf.arilv snppect 
■tiiai Miiuv aispiema autlionty lud isaaed an 
jiiftU’nction. 

i 1 . IS oasy to adimt, and it was cqn,iily ftasv to 

nave lorasetn. Shat tho JiiinU of diivetioas 

conia,^ and would hat’c almost neeossat'iiy Jieen 
Oi-ceouc'u. Tye unirit lie seon to refer to tliese 
painfiil tiacl c!i?tf]^stoi'ui beamtso tlioro has 

beeu as attempt made _ to liavo the public suid. 
tbe "vyoiia a,fc largo believe tliat the (iisbainling 
of tivj assoi iatioLis which are so dear to Cii took 
T>lacQ without meiuenls nnd almost as if it were a 
normul proceeding. 

After this the Pope deals with the charac- 
ter of tJio ivircless message broadcast by 
the Government: 


FaI.SHiOODS AN’O CiLUMiflES 

But there have been other attacks on truth 
ana juahoc on a brijer scale. The inventions, 
fal.schocds and i-eal calummos diffused by the 
howue r^og^. 01 ibo ^jart.v which is the onh* press 
winch IS free to say and to dare to sa,r anything- 
disul is od.ia oi'dorcd. cr_ almost ordciod -what it 
musr &ay, are summarised in a nteKsage wlucii 
was cautiously i‘hartU'(oi‘./,cd as unofficial and I'et 
iJoadraNt to Um general pullio iiy the most 
powei'ful moa-us cf dill'usion ivhich exist at 
Tll'L'HOnt- 

. Tilo lii.sti/ry of the dncutiients prepatvd not 
111 the, aevviue of tnitii, tmt in ccnteiupt of tmlli 
ana Of uiatme a long and sad story. But we 
must affirm, with doep dia.iiay, that m cur many 
years of act.ivs lite a& a iibrai-ton V,h have rarely 
seen au article . so tendentious uad so contrary 
to truth and jnstir-e in its references to this Holy 
boe, 10 Ituluu Oatholiu Actio-Q, and particuiarlv 
to tile Associatiens whicli havo been so harsliK 
tiynted. 

It \ye. should he silent and if We should not 
contraoiut these things-' that is to ftyy if We 
snould. permit them to be believed— Wc shall he 
too much -niore unworthy that Wc already aro 
to occupy this august Apostolic duiir ; Wq should 
he ^ umvortiiy of the iihal and generous dci'ction 
Which hsxa always ermsmed Up and no-w more 
1 Ij ,f'Ct'Soles_ Us, that devcftion ot our dear 
onuaTcu ol' iJathoiic Actiou. smd cppp!;ia!).v- of 
mo.PC (iear sons and dour daughters, and, tunokp 
be to (uto, uioy are nmiicrou.S“-wko,, hccaupc of 
I'chgiviuri loyally to Oav mvita,tiOEB nud dirpotions, 
huve _ suJlorcd so much and are htdi su-iiCTixii!, 
tomv'oy ihy more grcAtly hocoaring the t'chodl 
in tviiicu, they have bccii reared and honourina 
also tiiGir Divine Master uad His uinvotuiv 
Vicar, 

Bat, as he says, “We shall try to bo as 
brief as possible in correcting the iacdo 
assertions of the above-roentioned [“wireless”] 
■message and We say Tacile’ ia order not to 
be obliged to say imp-udent Its authors 
imagined that tne maiority of the public 
would have no possibility of controlling 
its aconiacy.” The most fnndameatel accusa- 
tion levelled against the Catholic associations 


-sras that thej' -were of a nuldiedl churactor. 
On this point the Pope omphatically declares ■ 


Cx-iuauG Acrioy was mit PonajCAL 


As is well linnw'n. We have roueafediy and 
polcianij' aSiV'iLi'd and protested that Oathohe 
Ac(.ion, both frcMu us vciy iLalurc and essence 
(.'the p irth-.iijauoa and Die cnliaboratiOD ol the 
laity With die Apostolic Hierarchy”) and by our 
procisG and. oategoncai directions and oraers is 
outside and sbevo all parry poldies. We have 
also affirincd and protested Our conviction that 
m Italy Our .iu-ections aud orders havti been 
faithtuliy ebeyed and iol.'o'v.'cd 

The message savs : "The asserticn that Cathoiie 
Action, has not had a true political oturacter is 
absolutely false." On tho disefiurtesy of these 
■words We will not enlarge , and, ii the case were 
not .so lamentable. We should treat as iidieuious 
the ontruThfuIness aud flippancy of that ■ft-hteb 
follows. 

Catholic Aclioa, savs the message, is a 
polUiral party heca-use it has banners, b.idges, 
idootitittUiou eardR and all tho OTber eslevnai tortus 
of a poUiival uart.v. But bauneis, badwes. idontdica- 
tion ciirclc xad otlicr aimilnv cxtcrcAl appurtoE.tnces 
arc to-uay Uie most, coiumon things in ovei'y.co-un- 
try ol ihc world tor the mO'l varied kind ol 
as'^oc-iatioii.R and aoiivitics wIpl-Ij bare nothing, aud 
wi>h to have nothmg. lu oomuion with poliucs, 
siii'h as sports and pi'ctossioual organizarioris, civil 
and iiiilihivy rSulf, (•oinmtirml and ludustrial 
gmups, and even, school children, theao oig-aaiwd 
cxoiu.sivoi.v in a r.'-'iigious y,iy like the iittlo iiaes 
who hetong to Die Cmsadeis- 

Th« message itself Letruvs a oonsoiousness of 
Its own weakness . and Intility ; and, hasteaing to 
save Its argumeat, it adds three, other reasons- The 
first reason is that: tho heuda of CAiiiohc. Actioa 
■wero almost to a man mcrobCi'te or kead,s of the 
Popuiar Parly, -which rvns one of the strongest 
opponeirt.s ol Pascisiti-o, TIlIS accusation has been 
launched many limns against CatliOlie Action,, 
but always in a general way and without speedy ins 


aai’- namee- 

Whei'c'ver We have asked for precise data and 
for namot', it ha^i been in vam. Only a short time 
bstoro police measures were tasoa aeaiust CatiioUo 
Aouon and ui evident, pverim'iition foi- them, the 
liostil'j iire.'-’S Gvid'Uifly, having no less ■o.oo.ess to 
police lepoi'ts- liaiH pnlilMiod a sorieS of allowed 
luots and naiuOo which 
t,ioas ivferred to ia the 
Tltose iiie f ts'.scrro'tefr. 


ourrcctod, instead ot “< 
mosisage usberts, in aa 
dfciceivc the publui.-- 


attempt to 


. P -! reveJa- 
■ aopsage. 
■ ,:ctd and 
II. as the 
mystify and 


Tho raessago aseei'ts that Catholic Action was 
orgJBiwed JQ a political way, and that it had 
nothiug to do with the “religious educalion and 
propagaada of t/ie laitii,” Ijeaving 'Aside th'^ 
incompetent and confused manner in whioh tbe 
purposoB of the Catholic Action are thus described, 
all those tviio Imo-w and live the life of to-day will 
grant tha.t there is no sort of initiative or activity, 
from the more, spiritual and scientifiD \.odies to 
the more material and meehaaKal oaes, whi h does 
not tinii the neoesaity of o on and of 
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0 gac 7 J d t on And the set t) at 711 c gaa at on 
e\i fe doe^ not noan 0 11 I at verr a t t at t> e 
end nd i arjjo e 0 3 an at on s t ol t a 

J-To V e cunt nu s 3 n es a e Le sann^tst 

a r- ont la., ^aa II- ti^ea jnscifieatioc fon the 
oe^dni'uoji of ile Catho’uo un'cies ot youth is the 
dr-tViice (,i the State ^'kicii j;::! no moie than the 
siiiuiic duTV cl every Govoimuent" 

T!iere ih ;io doulc of tJio solfannhy and the vital 
irayo: lance cf .sucl: a dtitv and of such a right 
iiio fee right, is tu do one’s duty. But the receivers 
and rear.ef'-i of the inossau's vyultl hare .ssuiited with 
mcreaujitv .'i wo'adc-re'i greatly if the meg.^ane 
had added what is a’sf) true tiiat. of the Cathoiio 
cij’f'le? ot yiuta rcJuch were the ohieots cf the 
ppiioe-raoasnre. 10,111) rrei'e. or i^icher are, composed 
OT niJis and youDg women, with a (atal nienihfir- 
ship of ailout 500,00^1 tldio can find a serious 
pang Or anu a real threat to the security ot rjie 
tills d And it irmsf he added chat on Jv 
idO.OOO are insonhed as "effeotire meniber.®.'’ 
More than 10u,o00 are jjttle "aspiranrs.'' and more 
thaa_ lo'tOoO stifi ainaller children, catted 
Benjarains ' 


Ttnj Wolf avd rufi Lawo 


In the tii’Gsenc'' of aueh facts and of such a 
d"’”'"'""”' ■" widi an eye and a hand on the 
. we say as we liave always .<jaid, 

that to p-ciise Italian Oatho'ic Action of engaging 
in pidip-K IS 3 real and true cainrany- The races 
have ueiuemstrated what was the real Ui'get aimed 
at wiien Catholic Action was striicA, and that was 
the thing that was being prepared. Rarely has the 
fable ot the wolf and the lamb beeu eseiaplified 
so '^tyjlringly: and higtory will recall it. 


After this the Pope passes on to consider 
the real mulive of the persecution — which 
he says, is to tear the youth of Italy away 
the Church iiiicl Cuthone ideals. This leads 
him to consider the re.specfcive rights of the 
Individviai and tlio State in she third and 
the most important part of the Encydic.m 


Tiiimyn Youth mo-ir Cathoucis.m 

i'rom 111) which "We have explained and shB 
inoi’y fio;a_ +>10 events theinseivcs as they have 
been evolTiny. it result^ tliat ihe so-c-aliod polititat 
activity of (.btboiTC Aohors, tlis alleged manifest 
or liostiliiy of .some cf its paitisans 

againsT the regime and the party. ‘As well as iPs 
being etso" -his eventual rolnge and haven of those 
retuaces who, up to the nreseot, have been spared 
bv the regiire hocarse they Imvo skelteved oorkr 
HithoUc Aotion isee rcfr munication from _ the 
Dirtotorv, June 4, iP.Jii arid simija” aecTiScithius 
sr'i Eotbiinr out a funinEtkm of pretexts. 'Y'' 
dare to say that oven Catholic Action itself 19 only 
a pretext. 

That will oh was desa’cd and that wlu':-h. has 
nren atteinnted is io tear away froni Cathol'o 
Action and through lids process to tear a'^ay from 
the Church the yonng—i^// the voune So true is 
this, tirA' after 0.II die talk about Cathoiic Articn. 
aim was_ takea only at the A.ssooiat.ions of the 
young. Yor were these attacks limited to Assoeia- 
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0 3 of tl e Young aS- ated 0 Catho c Action 
I ougi ads ve e Ed al o uoou A soe.a .ons 
of di s p . devij,.0Qal character, upon worka of 
pure pietvacdofn pziotary cateohelical nautie, such 
as sodaiitios or tlie Cliildion of Mary and patro- 
cages. So iar did this go that m many c^ses the 
giossness of the acts wh 6 reoagmzed by the 
itorpetiutoi'd tiieuibolves as a bJuDilor. 

The re.ni uiotire behiud these measures 
is to monopolize the youth ot the country 
in the servioe of a Party and the State 
As the Pope says . 

Sr.U’S., T'otJIH AND EDUCAnON 

And hers hed Oursslvcs confronted by a 
mass of autlieritio affirmations and no less authentic 
taote V inch reveal beyond the slig-hest pos.sibiliry 
of doubt the I’esolve (already in great measure 
acfcuaUy put into effect) to monopolize complctety 
the .veuag, from their tenderest years up _ to 
manhood and nomatthood, for the exclusive 
adraatrige ot a party and of a regime based on an 
ideology which clearly reaoh'os itself into a true. 
a leel pagan worship of the State—the “Sratolatry” 
•which IS no ie.ss in contrast with the natural rights 
of the family than it is contradiction with the 
supotnatural rights of the Church. 

To imopose and to promote such a monopoly ; 
to persecute for this reason Catholic Action, as has 
been done for some time more or less openly or 
under cover ,■ to roach this end b,v striking at the 
Catholic Associations of Youth as has lately been 
done : ah this is truly and iitei'aUr to “forbid the 
little ciiildren to go to lesus Christ.'’ since it 
impedes their access to His Church and, , where 
His Church is, tiiere is Jesus Christ. This usur- 
pation goes so far as to snatch the young from 
Christ and His Church even with violsaoe. 

The Chai'oh of Jems Ciirist has never contested 
the rights and ihe dutie.s of the Stafc-' concerning 
tile educf.tioa ot iis oiUzeas ; indeed, We Ooi selves 
have recalled and pioclamied tlwm in Our recent 
KcoyohcaiLettar unthe Ohri'^tian Education of Youth. 
SuL-h riihts and duties dta unchalieDgeable as long 
as they reinain within the liinils of Uiq State’s 
proper coaipetuncv. a compelence Nvhinh in its rurn 
IS cjora'jv indicated and deteiimued ny the rule of 
the State. Cl n'ljc whLh, thoug'h certainly not only 
bodily and wai'erial, is liy its very nature Jimitad 
to the natuicil, the termeinai suu the femporri.... 

A cocmeptioa of Uie State which makes the 
ri.'iing geupratiems belong to it entirely, without 
any excepnoa. from the tendere.st yeais up to adult 
life, cannot be reconciled bv a Catholio oil, her with 
Catholic doctrine or with the natural riglite of ihe 
i-imiiv It ito not iios&ible for a Catholic to accept 
■the daim. tho preteuue, tuat the Church and the 
Pope ELu-u limit 1)10111901 ves to the cxtenuil practices 
of religion tsurJi as Mass and the iSaeiumenls), auci 
tliat jU the rest of eda'-itian belongs to the State. 

The orroiieoiH and false doctrines and maxims 
that iiVo have just iiointed out and (lepiored have 
croppod up many times during these Ast few s-sai's, 
and U is well known iliit have iiv^v-u-, with 
Ood’s help done aq,v less than Our apnstoliu duty 
in exposing them yud m eonfroating them ^Yi.■h The 
just uJaims ot i,ru0 Catcolie diu-trine, and with the 
inviolable rights ol tlie Oimi-oh, of Christ 

sad o£ the bo-jIb redeemed by Hie prec uu Blood 
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T.,r i.v^riiJT HATJ! 

You ask ITS, VonaTflile Fireijii'eji. ia view of 
what has taken plau'?, wlrat is to be thonaht about 
the fonnnla of the oiwh. wihvh oven little boys 
and Biris are obbited to take, that t’uey will execute 
otiicrs without discnssinn from an authonty wiiwh 
as we have seen anil cxpoiienced.,^ can irire orders 
siiainsr all truth and justice ami in disregard of 
the nfsiWs of the Chai/'li and its souis, widi-h 
are already hy tlieir very nahire sacred and 
invioiahie Takers ot ihia oath must swwir io serve 
With all their streaytii, even to the slieddiDi; of 
blood, the cause oi a I'evohinon winch snatches 
the young b'ons tho Church and from desus Christ, 
and whiGh iaculcntes m its own yoiitiu peonle 
hatred violence and irreverenoc without rospccrinfr 
fas recent oeciiri’eneas )uve supei abundantly proved) 
even Uio persoii of the Pope 

Ybien the uuestica is posed m such terms, the 
answer Irooi the Catholic point ot 'idaw, as well 3=^ 
from a simply human point of view'^ is inevitably 
Olio, and We, Ycuerabfa Brethren, do not wish to 
do otheT’wise Cian confirm the answer already 
"iveu. Such an oath, as it stands, is unlawful. - 

IlealiaiiQ'; Ihn many dithcuHies of the nresent 
hour and knowms tiiat monihership in the partj^ 
and the oath are for conniless persons a necessary 
condition of then career, <if theit daily bread, 
and even of t'notr life il.«elf, Wa have stiiurht i.o 
lind a way which tvonld restore ton' nullity to 
those conscienoes. rediicintr (,o 'a ininijniiin the 
extornal difEtouities of Die situation.* ft seems to 
(Ts that sucJi a moans for those who havo already 
roceivod tho membership card would bo to midte 
for themselves before God. in their own consciences, 
a reservation such as ''Saving tho laws of God and 
of the Church'' or ‘'In accordaneo with the duties 


Those retnarlcs about the wordly advaataares ,to 
he derived from the nietuharship of tho Pascist 
Party has apparently stung the Fascist leadero to 
the ijuick. Oa July t-i, a meeting of the Directorate 
of the Party was held under the president ihip of 
the Dace and tfjree indignaut resolutions were 
passed. The first of them runs as follows. 

“The Directorate nt the Fascist National Partj' 
protests stronulv against the assertion of a leceni 
Papal encyclical, according to wrhich the oath of 
tho Hlaok-aliii'ts is taken for bread, career or life. 
The Blark'Shirta have demonstrated that the.y know 
how to give a [I bread and caroor and gvob 
Rwrifioe life when nociwaary, for the saiio of the 
!nothcu’'Coautry or the Fascist Revolution: lienee it 
ropudiate.s the irrave accusation by wliidi it ha.s 
boen aougiit to humiliate their faith, proved b.y 
their saenfi-c'cs ; the Fascist National Farty is not 
a P 9 .rty like other Kueh ot the jmt mrd pre&sat, 
but a fighting orgaur/atiou ot a luilitury type 
■which has brought about a revolution and has 
undertaken the imperious duty of defending it 
against eveiyhody.’’ (Quoted in 7/ LeJcomno-, July 
25, 1931). 


of a good Chnstian,’' with the bun jiroposa! t-j 
dcolare also externally -sncJi a reservauoa it 
need of it am.se. 

We would dt'sire tiiat our prayer inuy move 
ihose chiefs of Die party who deJdo its policy Jud 
ftivc the orders. It is the prayer oi a iAuher who 
is Joalcitis for the consciences at .so many of iiis 
children Let the reaervat'an in=l lueiifioaed !i' 
mciiided in the oath-fonnnla. Better stiil, let lire 
oath he droiiped. seeing that an oaflt ia an art ot 
religion aud that it is out ot place on liie niembei- 
ship cards of a political parti’ 

The Fascist Party cliarges Caitiolie 
Action with having overstepped the 

boundaries of purely spiritual aud inorat 
activities. The Pope, on the contrary, accuses 
Fascism of having been ohlirioiis of the 
true limits of State action JTe describps 
the doctrines of the party as ‘Pagan worship 
of the State.' He goes on to say ■ 

lo evervthiug that We 'have said up_ to the 
presenf. Wo iiave not said that IVe wi,c;hed ro 
condemn the Party [Fascist] us such. Our aim has 
boen tn point out and to condetun ail those tilings 
in tite progrumme and in ike activities ot the party 
whioh have been and found to I'e contoiy te 
Catholic doctrino and Catholic ruHclice, and tiiore- 
foro irreconciialile, with, the Catholic na,m(? and 
proloasion. .hnd in doing this IVc have fnlfilleil a 
precise duty ot Dur episcopal ministry towards 
Our dear sons who are members of the ijart.v, au 
that their c-oascienoe may be at pcaoe. 

In coneliision, the Pope asserts that the 
people of Italy are not anti- clerical • 

And lest it lio allogad that “Italy is CaihoUc 
but ami'Clerirol," We will say something on this 
point. You, Venerable Brethren, who ia the great 
and small Italian dioceses live in contiaiious contact 
with the good folk o! all the countiT, you know 
and you sec every da,v how (except when somebody 
deceives or misleads them) they are far r'emoved 
irom all anti-rieriealssm 

It. is known by all who are familiar with the 
histoiy of the country that anti-olericah.sm ha.s had 
in Italy tiie miporUnee and the strength conferred 
upon it hy 5fasoQry and Liberalism when these 
were the powers ruling Italy, But in our own 
da.f, on tho occasion of the Lateran. Treaties, the 
imVaraheled nnthusiasim which united and overjo.ved 
Italians would have left no room for a,oci-e!erica.i5.=mi 
if it had not been evoked and encouraged on the 
very morrow of tka Treaty. 

During the recent occurrences onlers from iiigli 
persoaaae,s have swicchod acti-cleiicahsm on or 
oft. and this lia.s been plain to all. There can be 
no doubt Dial a mare handredth or oven a 
thoasaadth part ot the force used again st Oathohe 
Action will snffica te keep anti-clenealism in Its 
place. 



Sr \Ij:^ 4.L bnrH 



I 

ciiMiter Ol a century ago I rirst set foot 
on Ampvicau so)]. Wandcylnst had 
goaded aie thltlier. From the province 
01 the fire avers I iis<d moved by slotr 
stages ejstwarda — to Burma, the Malay 
ytjaits gpttlemeofe, China, Japan and finally 
file United SUtes of America. 

The country stretched from the verge of 
the Pacific, vrhera I had landed, to the 
Atlantic — poaie three thousand miles. It was 
vast JO are* and rich in varied resources. 
lo one bom ui India, who had receutl.y 
spent nenay laontbs in China, it a,ppe.are'ii 
somewhat thinly peopled. As I made my 
wjy to the “Fast" and the South, I noted 
divergences— dialectical, religious and racial 
and siso.- in some localities, the conflict cl 
colour. 

Physiographies] and ethnic variations 
notwiebatanding, tiie country was one The 
same Mae — "tiie stars and stripes”— floated 
in the “West,” the “Jliddle West" and the 
East — the “}Jorth’' and the “South." Tue 
writ of the Federal Government run un- 
challeuged from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
"'from the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
3fexico. I found the agents of that 
Goverurtseat at their posts in all parts of the 
land exercisins'. in its name, autbority in 
diverse spheres. It was truly “the United 
States of America" — one and indlvisiblo. 

Jly tboughis took wing to India. Nature 
had meant mr jlntherlaad to be one. 
Hmiariiril, at the foot of which I bad first 
seen the light of day, cut it eff from tlie 
neighbouring lands. T-be Bay of Bengal 
laved— sometimes las'ied— its eastern, and fbe 
Axabisn Sea. its irestern, shore, Fevv 
countries in either hemisphere had been so 
clearly demarcated by physical forces as 
ludip. 

Ter. India was not oue. Even tfae map 
depleted its disunity — not mereJy its 
diversity, Sonic two-(Mi'ds of it was coloured 
red — “British red" — in token of its being 
under direct British rule. The rest (save for 
a few inicufe patches reminiscent of the 
days when Portugal and France bad einpii’es 


here) was tiuted reliow. Just why that 
nnacGft had been chosen I did not know 
Was it^ meant as a compliment to the 
Nizam of Hv derabad, whose royal colour it is 

Yeilyw bits of varying sizes and 
shapes were, in any case, fitted into the 
red areas lo ji/-saw puzzle fashion. Jrs. 
matfeis adininistrauve and political these 
units were cut off oue from the other, 
even where physically they were iuteriaced 
They did not have a collective name. 

J minted one. I generieally called these 
territories “ladiau India" to indicate that 
though Indian rule ia them might be pale, 
still they were admittedly m Tndiau 
possession. 

lAobably because I was young— -I was 
not^turned twentv-five at the time — I beheld 
a vision splendid. I saw 3'totber India, 
.stretching from the majestic mouataius in 
the shadow of which my infant days had 
been spear, down to Kanya Euiuari iCape 
Coraoria) aud from Dwarks— Krislma's capital 
— to Jagauaath Puri— the seat of the mighty 
Jaganuafch, united — one and indivisible in 
the same sense that the American Union was. 

To this ocruutry I aave the name of the 
United States of India. And I fancied that 
any person born lu it xvoulc luve the 
oppci-tiiuity of oceupyiag the highest office 
if be but possessed the necessary intelli- 
gence. pluck, perse rerencv and “pu.sb.' 

About this time I toured the DoraiuioJi 
of Canada, from the Pacific almost to the 
Ati.mi!C coast, observing, lecturing and 
writing. I saw a country larger lo extent 
than Its neighbour umuediately to the south 
but much more thinly populated. It, too, 
had linguistic, credal and racial divergences 
— IB some ways moie proaouuccd than thsy 
were la the States — but it was nsvertheless 
united The writ of the Federal Government 
at Ottawa ran unchallenged from one sea- 
board to the other. 

I was greatly impressed with the fact 
that this federatioB, though an integral part 
of the British Empire and proud to function 
wjthia that Empire, was conscious of its 
own separate political entity and determined 
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to p lv^' t T be 1^: 9-_.o TT^ie tiu,-u 

oft,,, ,ii Oit;; seeniGil In ho poi'tical.’rl '* 
jealou? oi tiit- Oasaduin attributes -■.f self- 
govonmioi^' 

^ _ I onco ;>!,'a)Q boii-eid tiie v'lSio)) splt'iiuid, 
Oisnmr? ip Iadj;p lu my ipiev, yieldou tP 

nnsty. Tbp ^ainaus nnifcs oeased tp jyul] in 

ditiercpt PueeUetiS 'jpcl wpi'L’ed ip I'Svmonv' 
ioi’ the ylory of the llijiio^piapd From the 
India!! hou'yal copiti\! the writ oi the 

OGntral fioeeinnient vni! luioniiilen'^cd from 
tiio ^ iliiiiaia^^au 'oasso? to tlie tip of iap.l 

wash'd co’ijoaitly tiy the waters of the 

Arabtiiu l^oa luid the Bay (d Bonyal 

ir 

Some (aveaty-five years later T find the 
phrases fssacd from my lilorai'y mint in isiy 
youth cuiTont pniD. I slJli pat ins-erred 
eommsw toiurd ‘‘Indian Inrhnd' but manv 
wrib-'i-s nrh. The possibilify n! t.iio 

TJaifo'i StiiU'S {',f Iinliti in d;r;cns',v''d evon bj^ 
personijp's wjio are not suopese.'l to )ie inailo 
of cfay. 

i)-)s bef'ijme the niirase of 
ilio mnrnorif. [(, leips from evovy {ip, ft 

{fVulpP (hf pf.f, 

ijoni Tmip — who, acCAn'dii-.w f,-, fj^^ u5i>;,; 

boss of _tim Pofiiiio'ahii' and Un'rnbil Sb'!;;in 
jS'ivif^afion Cnmiiaity and othor dividend- 
yit;]d!’!;> enterprises in India (Lord Itinhcnpo) 
sboxild have, ocoupied a Bisiiop’s palace in 
OUT laud ratik'V liian the ''YicernyB Hoas?" — 
felt it incumbent upon iiimself to press 
Mahattiia Gaiidiu to aseepi :e>doiatiou as' ono 
of the bu£,--ea upon which negatiaficna regarding 
the fatare guvernance oi Ind'a wevc to be 
conducted in London this autumn. Tim 
iSIahafcma aarned jii'csDU'ably without offmaTie 
any, or at loaP! much rrs;, stance 

It almost looks as if the plorloas vision 
of mv Study ynaoiiood is about to liooomo an 
fjctuaiiiy "Vyhat niavn could mortal uvxn 
wish r 

T should 1)0 happy. But I am not. F.:?- 
from it. 

Tits Sankoy-ifist! “federation’' will, I tear, 
pe-Tpetpat:'*" ov»n Acccyrir.\ si: — Indian diisnsity. 
It vrill ‘'Balkaiiise’* our country instead of 
converting it into “the ITnifed States of India 
Our Motherlnud, if admiinsfcered on the 
principles eopiici.rfced at tiie (first) Indian 
Rotmd Table Ootiference in London, will 
bristle with TJlsters—inany kind-s of Ulsters-- 
hundreds of Ulsters. 

Among ^ the fashioners of this scheme of 
'iederation" m'e brainy persons—distiaguisbed 


],iTvyoi’.s aud politiciaQs, LTuforturately f. r 
India, thcr la“!:, nimo^c to ,i iimt. Rist-.hxn.rj 
■'ari'iKito kiiow(whn,a A-j ,^>1^' iTderal svsj-jri^ o,'" 
irover>i;ncnh Bdi’ii in ooiintf'rs ir'icro the 
unitiry r.vp-x of liisv'-t'amiMi'., prevailH, mas;, >f 
them _ liave n.^v-w .lot i mt ja lands 
adm.nistcrcd on a b' I ml liasis ; ami tlmse 
ndiolnve doim sr''''ir'' p's.': o-dv tuUTiau visit-- 
tli'U'x. ITiir-. tiny poss'^s- on tri,-- 

subjt ei ha- bomi alfnost (-atirel',’' driy out at 
tmr.cs d'“!iiiig v.-itb pol.f.cal sciriiCL'. 

Tnclnded ,anio»g the^n fasbicmirs of 
“ii.'duraboii” for luciia ar-e inlisns wh.i have 
laiionrcd Jong m the causu nf ludiau fieodaiii. 
Pbeir pati'intism is perfervid — abovs> (pii'stic'ii 

Unl'ortiiiiaL'cIy, Imwcver. t'lpfc are also 
Belf-socicnr.s in tiio cpnstjtutiDn-'inJikei'.s 
gatbere ’ together in Londoii, who would ant 
be there if sflnclum in India !:.au la-en 
governed iiy iii-iaoipms similar to fluisc 
adopted i.i ti-.e ,vsn of tun Crb.i dclegafcs. 
Tli- t'o are. nii.u'oovcr, men irho — ivliatm-er 
tlieir^ !ii''tiv«s. wiietiior .good, lnJ -u' 
mdi.’ierent—havi' voaijht to aggrav.ite tha 
tissip/auus ii'iiflc.'ir'iL.s a.oiong oar profile ; 
while rdiitiC'.-iTu ijpposfd fa wryh tret’e^ have 
hi'Ci. m 1 ihsi'dlv an >’ place attlic “Tlnund TBble ” 
yotue <d the fantin.'iiste tuaii. cuin'uv^' It 

;nli'iv,i;age. 

'! lion tbern are Rajas — and tlieu Jlinistoi'S, 
Nutiic of them marc ambitmus flinn their 
august iTui.sters — who fanev that they sy' an 
o]>p(irtii;nity lor rigiiiuig eerdaiu wroiv-.s fj’om 
which iliey, ai their rfstinifuion, iiave been 
t-efferiug. TVey eoutead rjmt liiuUr one 
pretuyt or another fhe (JovernraeiiT of India 
has bet'U iutcrvcniug ;;i affuir.s tljnt snoiiJd 
have beea s.a3iMsanG(. and. nt tiie .same time, 
it bus been impoMng upon their .shouJJors an 
ovftr'growmg fltiaucial biuahm in the s’uipe of 
ii'idiivct taxation, without allowing them eicv 
repre.seatat-iau. WiiTc professing to give 
away great privilege, Tlmy rctimlly nro 
.‘-■eekiug to iiifironso Uioir own nower — io 
reiidei' thenisidves Judf'pu'itleuE nl Wist of 
T.ndaiiis whvj may conre info poim' at “the 
centre ’’ 

The Tudiana chosen hy the British for the 
“Federal Stnicture'' Comraitteo of the Ttidiou 
Rotiad Table Oonforenek are riven by political 
and religio-political differences. T'hey also lock 
the tradition of working in concen for tin; 
attainineiu of cnnimnn objects. 

The British delegates are, on the 
coatrary, the true representatives of the 
three political parties in Britain. So far as 
India is concerned these rartieii have a wavs 
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acted a? t^ue. On the pre«:eut occa^^ion 
ats in th^ pa^t, they differ only when 
ntteda,? platitudes — they ■^tand in a '^elid 
nhalanT f'n’ tlie piaatect: m of ''what they 
cofleij'^-r to be I British iotereds in India. 

Tu^ scherae of “fcdera.I'm” that !i?.3 .so 
far e-nety.ed froni tiiese eletnenfs— one 
opposed to ihe other, though none is 
wanting in roiiteiiess or chary of malring 
pretty speeches — lyithhoids co>ppbte)r the 
“auhstance of freedom It pleases nnty 
three elasses of persons ; 

(1) The Biito’js who ari^ sr;ett5ng to 
hoop their nationais ontre-nc'.ied in power. 
Originaliy they cSiose "idv."' icertnp to seenro 
t!iat end —in proserre harpancTiitio coftrol 
'at the centre" Tlnv iasis^f'd upon poctini 
the ceiwra] logisUtare with re.'inf.iouary 
elements and imposiagppan if fn irremowTulc 
execntlro They hare yielded in natne 
opIt. Tiif'ir aim remains the same 
“Kesponsib.'Iity at th^ centre,” .as they wduM 
oonoede ;t, is a ahsm— a sn.are They hare 
hit upon a form of “federation” that would 
fotter Indian initiative. And with the aid 
of conservaiire elements in Indian society, 
they expect to He able to foist some suds 
scheme upon as. 

(2) The Indian fnetionists who are 
’naQoenvring foe “oahinGe of power." 

(3^ Tho men in mithni'iiy over Tiduit) 
Stat-s whi are trying -o tighten their hold 
over the “States sabjeo^s." 

lo tlie jn&asiire tliose persons are .satisfied, 
the prospect oi a united, progrossivo. 
democratic India will recede icithcr aud 
fariher into the dim future. 

in 

I propose exiaiiae the proMsfiis 


arifirtg 

Oilt 0 

f fch'3 f 

iftoiUi.t f.v 

iiold up tiio 

march f 

;f <1:-?^ 

rucidcy 

in “to dun 

India" ; tor 

it offers 

a d(i 

unto me: 

a .* 


(li 

If ii 

; snccpcto. .s.inii 

s 80,000.000 

Indians 

will 

roniaiu 

in their 

nre.^etif .state 


of ..'chjocti'n riete:'.'] of hecoraing in.wfcpi’s 
ol their own destinies a=! people under a 
systom of “horded mmifiTciii " are. 

(2) The Gontimiario.'j of personal role— 
whatcrar its nierits or do.merits in individnal 
lastuices— Wid renef terribly upon any 
respen^ibie rf^gimo tint may be i.aaagiiiwted 
in the ladian nrorinees 

It sesnis strange that the ladi.aiis who 
have been loud m thsir icsistciice npoa 
‘responsibility at the ceatre," should be 


deterroiaed to preserve aiitooiacy at the 
‘ extromities.’’ I find it difficult to 
comprehend their psychology. They are, 
to say tus least, iueoasistent. Selfish, too 
“The centre." for which they demand 
respousiHility, is oufsuto their jurisdiction 
wiiile the “extromi-ies,” where they scoin 
determiued to perpetuate aiitacrnoy, ate 
iir.d.ei thmr dnroinatioa They prapuse, ui 
other woids, to give a why ponmr over a 
sphere here they do not have any authority 
but to harden their grip over that which 
tffiw t'noiiselves hold — or are supposed to 
!ioH. 

How can there be ’responsibility at the 
centre" when ‘Vspc>n«!hility’' does not 
exist .u the “cx:remitie.s V” 

it is not t.t be supposed for a 
ninuiciit tiiat the umis ir whicti the 
‘'irresponsible" typo of gorernnieiit is to 
be prestfi'vou will not be r!3prO‘-''e,itod ni the 
logis'ativc ovgav.'! nt the coutre. Quite the 
contra’, y. The Riiyas will not be content 
with ropresentatioii proportionste to the 
population uf their respeclive Stofes. Thev 
demand weigbtnge. If I have umderstiiod 
tbeai aright, they wisii to be left uafetfereii 
to til .lire their ovra rtrrangements regarding 
the soiection of these repro&entativfes, 

•Sunrosfr.g, however, that the Iluler.s 
condcs.ierd to the point of permitting the 
‘'legtslarnrcs" (where they ox''t) to elect, 
the spokesiuen frr fae States, that ocnc.'ssioii 
wviuid not be "TDj’th Ibo napei on wiiich :f 
irciy be writteii- hYitli hard.y .an osceution 
rftft Eajas~oy reailv their mitiisto'-s — carry 
t’iiose “l^gislann’f's" ia their pockets 

“Efi'Ction" i', Therefore, iitoly b) mean, so 
?.-\r :-;s thf' aehiil rc'Uiiu' is coacemed, much 
the same ns ' sptoctim 

The spcis:‘"=:..,eu for die Jadian Stotes, 
acting in co-ucert witii ocher lad’an c^nser- 
vafives rind ren.-eseotitives of the Idrit'sh 

“voFtod would fmacidc deiu'icvacr 

in Bvitasli irdin as cifoctively as it is 
shsehled in almost every tinit coiaprised 

111 ‘Tudsau Ir-dia ’ Evoa the popular house 
.rt the Fedorai capitil iv.-uld prove to be the 
ToTy-e=t chamber in the world. Auv 
executive liiat er.ios’ei ili^ cooSdeiica of 
such a paviiamerfc would ,ie a junta of 
untir‘’'gres-.iv9 persons Once set up, it 
would ’oe virt'j'dly irreinovaol.e even tiiough its 
reniovabiUty may bo definitely provided 

for ID the jsiatute. 

I recently had the opyortunity of 
ilisenss-'Di^ ‘■‘-■s parficula up ct of tue 
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nuf.sticin with a iiig'h official of an Tauian 
Stitf' which is regarded as progressive Imt 
which, for Gvideot reasons, I refrain from 
nauiing T asked hiai why he advocated a 
re^’ponsible Ln'in of govornmont, foi 
Iintish India while he was opposed to 
iiitroduciag such a svstcai in his own State. 
] told him that his conduct appeared to me 
to he inconnistoiit. 

The high oGicial was ready with his 
reply. It was specioms to the point of 
being ingenious. 1 shall give it as nearly 
as I can m liis own words. 

“The case is entirely dilferent,” he said, 
‘111 British India the rulers are foreign 
Here the (iovcrunient and the people ai'e the 
same The question of self-respect does not, 
tlierefore, arise. Nor that of national dignity. 

“you must not furget also, that m a 
State hire onrs, where the officials and the 
people are of the same blood and live close 
to each other, the (roicrrmGiit readily reads to 
public opinion 'Wo study tiie requircmeats— 
c\f'n the moods-~o[ the people and shape our 
policy accordingly. 

“Thou, too, you must remember that we 
ffho ofRciiils of tlio State) arc very cluso to 
tlie people, We hv'c and move among them. 
We know' their needs ; and supposing for 
the sake of argument, if, in smuo case, we 
may gn wrong there is nothing to stop them 
iiom coming to ns and telling ns just what 
li ev need No barrier of red-tape exists. 

“From file highest to iiie lowest the 
officials are readily accessible to tlie people. 

“T.io poorest person can approach even 
llis Highne.ss. 

“There arc. moreover, recognized channels 
thiough w'hich representation may he made. 
There are all sorts oi Councils — in the 
districts and at the capital 

“Besponsive (lovernment — yes. But not 
ipsponsiblc governiuent fur a Stidc like 
curs,” 

I evas anxious to know that side of the 
question. So I held my peace wlnle this 
explanation was being vouchsafed me. 

By nature and even more by training 
this high official was a man of few words. 
This was, therefore, a very long speech for 
him to make. 

When he had finished, I remarked : 

“The trouble with (what you c.aU) respon- 
sive' government is that, all of a sudden, 
it fails to ‘respond.’ 

“That has been the experience in British 
India. The Respocsiv sts have found that 


an 'irrespciisible' administration cannot be 
depended upon to 'respond’ every time 
response i? needed, Tlioy have, therefore, 
been compelled to press for ‘responsibility' — 
for a Government that the legislature can 
break as well ii& make. 

“The same thing must happen m ti’e 
Indian States — in yours as in others. Ton, 
while at the head of atiinrs, may be 'respon- 
sive' But your predecessor was not. There 
IS no guarantee that your suceessor will be 
'responsive.' One can never rely upon the 
Tespousivoness' of personal rule ’' 

‘‘And can you guarantee that democracy 
will he a success in British India V’' he 
interjected rather heatedly. 

“It will at least give our people an 
opportunity to conduct their affair, s as they 
wish — an opportunity they do not have 
while the bureaucracy is in power,'” I rejoined 
“I am not so sure," he persisted, “demo- 
cracy m British India :$ an exporiment— a 
plunge in the dark." 

“8o you are willing to plunge British India 
in the dark, but not your own State — not 
any other State ''''' I asked. 

The high official winced. “No, not 
exactly,” he said. “Tho people in British 
India insist upon trying this experiment 
Let them try it, "IFe shall not stand m 
their Wiiy. If it succeeds wo can join in 
Why nanocessarily extend the area of 
e.xperimentaiiion. Don't you think so 

This attitude reminds me oi a story that 
was current on the Paciiic coast of the 
United atdtos of America when I landed 
there It lan m this wise ■ 

One morning, early m the week, a timid 
knock was heard at the kitchen door of a 
pr('apcrous-lookiu.g home. Tho cook — a 
Chiucso— oponen the door a few inches and 
saw a tramp— H ne’erdo-weei who wandeis 
from place to place — standing on tlie door- 
step in a huppliant attitude. 

“What yuu ivanchce (v,'hat do you want) 
a,ked the Cliinaman. 

“yomefihiug to eat,” answered the 
famishing man. 

‘‘Wl.at you hke-t'o ?" 

"Anything you can spare ’’ 

“You like-ee fish 
“Bure,'’ 

“How you like-ee him (fish)? Boiled?” 
“Sure.’’ 

“You like-ee him filed (fried)?” 

“You bet.” 

You ke ee h m baked 
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'‘Sure. Any way yuu have it cooked you 
can frive me.'’ 

When the hungry tramp's mouth was 
watering m anticipation of the food he 
<^\pected to receive, the Chinese cook blandly 
lemarked • 

“You like-ee fish — you come hack Fhday 
(Friday)’" With that injunction, be slammed 
the door 

I may add that Friday in America is a 
“fast" day, when the devout among the 
Roman Catholics and some other Christians 
eschew meat, and fish forms the pv'f'p d>: 
re^ifftancp. of the principal meal 

TV 

His Highness the ilahra'ajadhiraja of 
Bikanir did not hesitate to lav down, m 
London, a number of “conditions 
P’-eoedeut’’ to his assenting to proposals 
reUting to ccmstitutional reform. He 
needs to be reminded, however, that there 
are other “oondltioas precedent.” We must 
know, for mstaaoe, the basis upon which the 
representatives of the Indian States in the 
orojected federal assemblies are to be chosen 
must be settled prior to the acceptance of any 
scheme laying down the powers and privileges 
of those assemblies 

Shortly after returning from the first 
Indian Round Table Conference, the Maharaja 
addressed a meeting at which some of his 
subjects were present Instead of telliug them 
that he was prepared to give them a constitu- 
tion that would transfer power from his 
hands to those of the elected representa- 
tives of the people, he gave vague promises. 

The Maharaia of Bikanir is by uo means 
the only member of his "‘order"’ who insists 
on being given a blank cheque by his own 
people, as also by the people in British 
India. 

The Maharaja-Gaetwar of Baroda, with 
halt a century of administrative eisperieuce, 
pursues exactly the same policy. At a darhar 
held a few months ago at jraosari, in the 
southern part of his State, he put off his 
subjects who were pressing for constitutional 
reform. 

That incident brought back to my memory 
a conversation that I once had with His 
Highness. It was early in 1911. 1 was 
staying as his houonred guest in the Laxmi- 
vdas Palace, a truly magnificent pile. 

One evening before dinner the Maliaraja 
and 1 were walking n the ground He 


had been telling me of the educational, social 
and religious reforms that he had been 
introducing or vished to introduce and the 
difficulties that he had been and was. 
experiencing. 

When an opportunity that I regarded as 
suitable occurred, I said to the Maharaja . 

"Your Highness has shown India the 
■way to making primary education free and 
compulsory and is now contemplating action 
to rid Hindu society of some of the 
accretions of ages I should like to see 
lYur Highness also set the pace^ for the 
Rajas by granting a, progressive constitution " 

The Maharaja paused abruptly in hia 
walk. He appeared to retlect lor a moment 
Then, with his great verbal agility, he 
fenced me off. When the people were tit 
for responubility, he gave me to understand, 
he would not be -^low in showing hm 
confidence in them. 

Twenty years have e'Lapsed— a little mors 
than twenty years, in fact. The non official 
element m the legislature in Baroda (the 
Dkara Snb/ia, as it is called) possesses only 
the power of persuasion — no real cuntiol 
over the purse or over officialdom. 

I have little doubt that the Rajas and the r 
ministers will receive all they desire from the 
Indian R luud Table Conference that is just 
re-asaemblmg in Londou. Its composition is 
such as to enable them to secure the ends 
they have in view. They are strongly 
represented on that Coofereuco and the 
“Federal Structure” Committee, "vidule 
representation has been denied to persons 
who are agitating for placing ;i curb upon 
the Rajas’ powers. 

One or two British-Iadian lawyer-politicians 
might put in a word in behalf of the 
unrepresented millions But any noise that 
they may make will be drowned as .“oou as 
the Indian rulers and their ministers put 
their heavy artillery into action. 

I firmly believe that only by making 
Swaraj safe for the Rajas can the Britons 
who are trying to conserve their monopoly 
of power m India make Swaraj safe for 
themselves. So far as this matter is 
concerned, therefore, the outcome of the 
Conference may be predicted ■with tolerable 
certitude. 

But ■will the sort of “federation” desired 
by the Rajas make for contentment in India 
and for progress ? It will not, I am convinced 

Nearly seventy-five. years ago the 
\raencnn9 d scovered that w th half the 
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By PA^’DIT BINAYAIvA MISRA 


Sniiivi JUiijErs of Ivod.maka JIandalv 

T ’^IIK at>pendod tablo sliows that almosi 
all tho sranls wero found m the 
Dhonlv'anal State; aod in its noighboiu- 
hood, T!ic Yillafjfos e^ranted bf the plates 
h!i\e also been idoiititiod m thn satao 

loodlity Af,^ain Ivodalaka, the pUieo of 
iSbiio of_ all tho jrriints, can be idoutitied 

with Koala where architectural reinains 
now exist. It js situated betwoen HO”, .56^'^ 

north and 85°,! 9" cast on tliu northern 

bank of the Brabmani in Dhenkanal. 

G-oyila, which was a ri^ayn of Kodalaka, 
IS nnqnostnniably identical with Ooyilu, 
between ‘d0°,4r/' north and oast, which 

Is about 25 miles from Koala It also 

appoats now that Konkula mentioned in the 
giant No. 1 IS no other tlnoi Kaukulu 

(becw'een 20°, 47'' north and 85', 17" e’stl 

It has been mentioned in the grant Ko. 5 
that Kodalaka-niandala exioiuled up to a 
point, surrounded by the Kankhaioti. In 
()nyii Jodi iinpiu's a stvearn U‘f. Ivatiniiudi). 
baukhajoti can, therchiro, be tukon for the 
bankiia, a tributary of the Braiiinani. 

Tlu) douor of tlio giant Ko. ,5 has been 
leprcsontcd as the lord of all the riontlas. 
The stutes of Baiura, Bouai and Oangpuv 
and the valley betwu'en the Sanlvha and the 
Kool are dominated by tho Con das eveu 
toda:". It is thereioro not difficult to define 
the territory tho bulkis ruled over. 

The Sankha flows in a souiherly direction, 
forming the boundary-line between Jasbpur 
State and Simdeg for some distance and 
joins ivith the Palamara and from this 
confluence runs for some mfles in a 
Bemi circle and at last flow ng n a souti 


easterly direction joins with the Koel 
coming from a northoi! 3 " direction, at 
PaopoKh m tho (uingjuiv Siiito. Kow the 
joint stream flows in a soutiiorly cliroction 
under the name Ihalimiiiii through (Jangpur, 
Bonai and Baiiira atul enters the Diienkanal 
State wiieuco it runs eastward. It is, tlicre- 
fore, evident that the Kodalaka-maudala 
extonded in the north-westerly direction up 
to the coiilluencB of the Sankha and the 
Palamara. 

It is stated m the grant No. 7 that 
Kanadastainbha first uprooted a king, Dhekata 
by name, and afterward,® duly lionoured and 
restored him to his former position. The 
tradition relates that Dhenkanal, the name 
of the state, owes its origin to a Savara, 
Dhenka by name, who was in possession 
of the present lie ad quarters of the 
state There exists now to the west of the 
eliiers residence, which is about six 
niJos from the Braiunani, a stone called 
Dbenka-baviira-munda (the head oi Dhenka 
SaviU’ii}- This aiuno is also worshipped by 
tho people of tho locality once or twice 
a year.’' 'JTio traditional Dhonka is probably 
identical with Dhekata of the coppev-pkte 
In that case, it can be held that the Houthein 
boundary of the Kodalaka was md far ii cm 
the Brabmani. Tlie hills bordering Ihe 
Hiudol State may be supposed to haie 
formed the bontheni boundary of tne 
ICodalaka-niaiidala. 

The chronology of the Sulkis deserves 
careful consideration. The appended table 


* Beiigal Q-azettoere, F'udatory S'^ates, Orissa, 
Vol XXI by L B. K Cobden Ramsav p lh4> 
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t'nit the ijeneal ogles ol: the hrst four 
aranty are one ami tlie sain-'', although the 
-rraut NTo. 1 carries the genealogy for a 
"iirt'''er generation It should he mentioned 
li^re that the te\ts of those four grants are 
nDo one aad tiie same, except the 
doonnientniY portion. 

The ger.ealoglcil text of the grant No, h 
)S also ;i copy of that ol any of the hust 
four grant®, although tlie name of 


V'kraraaditva is 
Nulastanibha, and 
called Kulostamblui 


snhstimted for that of 
Racastainhha's son is 
in it. There will lie 


no objection if I hold now that Yikramaditya 
and Kuiast.nrabha mentioned in the first 
four grants were one and the same person 
because of haring the same eulogy Hence 
ixulastamblia, son of Ranastambha of grant 
No i} now appears to be ivulastainbha [I. 
EYideatly Uanastambha had two sons — 
Kalastambha il and Jayashambha ^of grant 
No. i ' 

The text of the grant No. 7 is a copy of 
tli.at of the grant No. ii, only containing an 
additional eulogy of Nanadastambba, who 
!■? called Knlahaa-ambha m the latter 


SULK! (’rRAXTS OF ORIS'^A 


itofoiein'e 

n-Tlw Hiani ot 
.lavayt.i nlrta 
J. n .i' 0 /?. .y. 
Vol. Th lit IV. 
rp. 40j-4hn. 

Jhiri pin, res of 
Hanastamblifi 
J I- y U old 
.iorie®. iSriij. Y.-il, 

LXiv. pp i-dc-'d: 

Grant ot R-ina.- 
stnmbha. J B T’ 
ORS. Vol. TV, 
pt, IT pp IGS-TI 
ITmdt 1 Grant ot 
Raniisiainblia un- 
published 

B— Gmat ot T\nia- 
«tainhha, J B T- 
0 7? A’, Vol. II, 
pt, IV. Ttp -IiJlt-iUd- 

TaV-uer Gmat of 
IvulasUmhlia 
E / Vni. XII, 
pp. I'll-loy. 


II— b’n'.mt o[ I.u-.a- 
stniiiliha,, J. B o 
n. R. B Vol. D, 
th IV, pp 412-17 


Fiiiu- plane Village (Ti.inted 

Dlisnlrannl Chandrapur in ivm- 
I4t,it>= hula Kli.’.ndr ,n 
Govil.i, \ls,lr^ of 
Kodahaka Nand.nU 


Vilhxire I'loiitiiDd 

Ohamli'Anui’ in DTin- 
I'lnal I^rafe ^2*")°. 4;” 
N..irrh and 25" 
Til rstT 


Ptiri 


Knhnown 

Locality 


Clui-'ilpur 
in Ilindol 
ytate 

Dlienkanal 

State 


T.il eher 
State 


Kiank;i.viiMi iR ^ITlo- Ivariviri nr Vauiil 
khaodn ot Ivodalalca 
Baiara in Ivoclalakn 


2 Jar I, in Jua visaya 
or Kodalaka Nandak 


lindeeiphered 


•Tharavada m Govila 
visaya o^ the tuindala 
surrounded hy the 
Sankhajofi 

Sinsi 


•TaiMveii in Ivorihu 
Sfcite S">". ‘’o" Ea®t 
and 21’. 11" North) 


Sins-iTa in Ancml 
S.'i’ S" Pk^t and 20°. 
•5''" North ) 


Dhcnkaiial 

Slate 


Oraifted hy th.’ si r'.he 


D-lri'.intot .Tavo,- 

D:> 

Bt.irr.bha Ihii/ , 


pn. 400-412. 


A— ‘Trrnt of Run i- 

Do 

stauiblia. Ibid 


pp, 300-400, 



T.oUpui.i nr Noddaln 
hlandal-i 

holauipakain Kodak.ki 
Mandak 


Liaipata in Bjiiai 
1 84". rV)" ITisl and 
20°, .53" North) 
Ivolaatinrl_ in AagiiT 
5'j" Erst and 
20°, 53" Nonin 


Genealogy 

Kiihstumliha 

ITanastamhlia 

Javastamhlia 

Ilu'asta’nhha 

I 

Ranastambha 

luilasfambha 

Rana.stainhhii, 

Ifula&tamhha 

n i 

RrnastainbTia 

Vikrainaditya 

Rana.stambha 

Kulasf'ambha 

Kanchaaastaiiibha 

luilahastambha ahut^ 
VikrA.rtiadilva 

Ranastarr.liha 

i 

Kniastambiia 
Kanclianastain hh.i 

I 

Kanadastambha alias 
A'lkramadiiya 

I 

I 

-Alanastambha 

I 

Javastamhha 

Javastanibha 

j 

Xidavasbuiibha 

hiraasmubiLr 


A’' B. The idennll uliua nj Goyila, KodiUbr and Kunkulir oc..urs in the general discussion. 

1, Probably misread tor Kaakavira und Ivonkula. X.inLivira is mentioned in ITmdol Plate of 
-Subhak.ara. [J. B. ,0 0 R X., Vol. XVL Pt 1, p. 70 1 

Th's has been 'wongV -donfifed m die Radturaandak hence Vc don v 'ijratod. 
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giaxit I tl n kalaha H hsei re d oi 
t! swr tte i i Kanadn i'ecause t c c was 
not mucl d fletoBce betvee tie foras ot 
and / aad of d and h . li yt be teuablo 
Alanastarabiia of tbe grant No. 7 can be 
idoatiiieii with HaKastaHihh.a of the grant 
No 6 because of Ijaving the same eulogy, 
lu that case, Xanadastanibha abm Yikranjj- 
ditya of the grants Nos G and T n:ury be 
taken as Kaiastarabha of the first four 
grants, who has been equated with Yikrama- 
ditya of the grant No. 5 Now Kulastambha, 
son of Ranashambha of the grant No G, is 
identical ^y!th Kuiastiunblia of the grant No. 
5 and agam Jayastambha of the grant No 7 
may be tabes as the same Jayastambha of 
the grant No. 1. 

The grant No 9 contains the year of an 
unspecified era in uumerical symbol Tiie 
symbol is distinctly a Im or .bf which 
denotes 200 tf,ee Prnehina Upbmala by 
Gaurishankara Hiractiand Ojha, Plata LXXIV). 
The other figure occurring after /m is 3. 
Thus the year is 20.3. 

Wo know Unit Dandirnahadevi was 
ruling in the yoar IdO of hu u.nspecitied 
era.’ It is also known witii some approach 
to certainty tnat Dandurj li'adeyi and her 
predecessors lield suziramty over Orissa.'^ 
No Sullci ruler can, therefore, bo supposed 
to have preceded Danditnahadev!, who was 
also iWigoiug tn the year J87 of an urn 
specified era® Now Ranaslambha of the 
grant No. 9 appears to be the first man 
among the Bulki rulers who made land 
grants without referring to their overlord. 
I, therefore, identifv this Ranastambha with 
Kanchanastarabha of the grant No. 6 or 
No. 7. So the Sulki rulers may now be put 
in the following chronological order: 

Kauchanastambha Ranastatubha I 

1 

I 

Kanadnstambha aiiaa Kulastambha I 
Vikraraaditva. 

f 

! 

Ranastambha JI 


1 ] 
Kulastambha II Jayastambha 

i 

Nidayastambba 


Pf Lid. Yol YI, p. 134. 

J. B. & 0. R S.. Yol. N3N, pt. 1. p. 74- 
Hid. Yol. XVII. pt 1, p, 110. 


\ R L 01 4 A. M 

Oeh 11 !.d. 0* tins lamuY has been 

pnblishod .so fur."^ The place wiience it 
came. Is not known, But it is reported that 
Pandit Nageudranatii Mahapati'a found this 
plate in a piivate family while eegagod in 
searching for Sanskrit and Krakiife JISS 
As far as I know the Pandit woiked m tlio 
Phcokanal State So I suppo.se that the plate 
was fijiind in that State. 

This plate was issued from Jayapura 
There is a village under the name Jayapui 
in the Dhenkanal State, which does not 
seem to ■ be of much atihqiutv. I think, 
Jayapuca is idoutica! with Naudapara lying 
between 20°,40” north aad S-T east in the 
Auga! di-stricfc. It is probable that Jayapura 
was changed to Nandapara, since the Nanda 
rulers used to reside there. 

It is stated in the grant that Jnyaiiaada 
got the tetTitoi’ 5 '- of the nondiaori uKieh 
iuis wrongly been identified with Oanjama. 
Goadrama signifies nothiug but the Ound 
people. 

The document records the gilt of a 
piece of land iu the yillfigo RiloJa. Tno 
donor addressed the order to the officers of 
Airapattunaia which is c irwctiy Airavatti 
raaiidaia. Siloda may be uleu tided with 
Rindi situated between 20\d.3" iiovtii auii 
S5',9" east in the Dheuk.mul State, 

Pixadit Tavakeshwar Gangooly oi JiaTur' 
bhanj has tirougid another plate of the 
Nanda family from Doenkanal It is e.ypeoted 
to be published soon. The^ village Lamveoa 
in the Potad.a visaya of the AiravnUn 
mandala was granted by this pUte. Lamveba 
is identical with Limbao situated between 
SO'/dS” north and SbKo" east in the Nara- 
singhpur State .and Potada with Potaia 
Iving between 20°, 42" north and east 

in ti)c Ilindol State 

The mentinn of Airavatta-uitUidala is 
found ouen agiiia in the Narasiughpur 
charter nf Uddyotukesan i' The viilages 
Kontalaacia and Lovn-karnda of this grant 
iuwe been idealitied rvitii Katitilo and 
and Maradai^ respectively lying on liis 
southern bank of the Mahitaadi in the 
Kbaodpara Siate. The southern boundary 
of the liodalaka mandala has been supposed 


* /. B. ,b 0. A. SY VoL XY, pts, I and II, 
pp. ST'IOO. 

t Jbld.. YoJ. XVil, part I, pp 1-24 
§ Jbid. p. 4. 
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to lave been formed by the present, noitheru 
hoandary of the Hitidol State. It is, there- 
fore, probable that the An'avatta-mandala was 
bopnded by the Ivodalaka mandala oo the 
nortl). The hill-rauges running on the 
southern bordpr of the states of Ranpur and 
Xayagarh seem to have formed the natural 
■southern boundary of the Airavatta-mandak. 
Airavatta )S identical with Ratagaih in Banhi 
in the Cuttack district 

The text of the unpttblisbed grant is a 
close copy of the published grant. But it is 
a curious fact that the donor of the published 
grant was Dhrtvauaiida, although ‘Devacanda' 
is inscribed on the seal of the same grant. 
The donor of the unpublished grant 13 
DeranancU. No mention a.s regards the 
relation of Dhrivanaiida with Derasauda has 
been made in the published grant. Evidently 
Fevananda had another name Fbnvananda 
_ I need mention here that there is a 
mistake in the published text. Ta line 12 the 
correct reading is “nripati bhutas-satam- 
agrani” instead of ‘nripati bhutsalcgraoi.'' 
which IS uagraramatical. The letter hia has 
been omitted by the scribe of the published 
grant. But m Ihe unpublished grant the 
same letter is distinct. Again the letter ta 
•sueceediog hhu has not been conjoined with 
sa in the facsimile-print of the published 
grant. Besides, the metre has been defective 
by the omission of wa. It, therefore, appears 
that Bevanaoda had no son. Tiksatunga by 
name, as suggested by the editor, since the 
interpretation of the text runuing on the 
line 12 has been different, according to the 
revised reading. It is not probable that any 
I'uier of the Nanda family bore a aamn which 


2n 

ended in 'tunga’svifBs. ‘Yilasstunga’ seems to 
be an adjective of Bevanauda, So the follow' 
iag genealogy of the family is now available 

•layanaoda 

I 

Sri-Paracanda 

I 

Sivananda 

Deranauda alian Bhrivananda 

The unpublished grant contains no date 
But tlie published grant contains the year of 
an unspecified era The numerals of the 
year are represented by symbols. The first 
symbol has been correctly read as tu. but 
erroneously interpreted ns 3 by the editor. 
The second symbol, which has been wrongly 
read as c/m distinctly represents £0 (cf. 
Dliauli Inscription of Santikar, Lp. lad, Vob 
XlX pp. 26J-6*). Then there occurs the 
decimal figure S. Thus the year is 198, not 
1873 as interpreted by the editor. This year 
I9S belonged to an era which was used in 
the plates of tlie Bbatima or Ivara family of 
Orissa. The title Faramasaugsta, assumed 
by the donor of the published grant, indicates 
that be was s Buddhist. He. therefore, seems 
to be a contemporary of one of the Bhauma 
rulers, because during their reign Buddhism 
bad a stronghold in Orissa. Again the 
comparison of the scripts of the grant under 
discus.siou wirh those of the plate of 
Bhanudeva (1312 A. B ), the facsimile-priut 
of which has been incorporated iu tho 
Oriasa i>i the Making by Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar, clearly shows that Devanauda 
flourished loag before the l4th Oeutury A. B. 
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ENaUSH 

Fri'EiiAii JitiiiA IJ>; Co! K ifnkstv. <l.J. B. 
Pohtiecd 3IrTiJori' of the (h/r/ltnr froirnimeiit 
and TJFcpnff’ to the Found Tohlc Coofcroirf and 
K- M hivihkar. MA. lO.roj/,.). F ' ■ ' ^ 

J'tuicfis fjrlrffition to the Jhuuii 
London : MnFin Jlapkliiaon, lOsFki nr! 

TIu'r work cojnpr'wm^ iia§:es doal-; witk 
a topj(‘ ol- si'oai. intpiesl aud jinTtortanrc. 

Tiio lusi iiOCiinl Table (-kmlcryiioi* ilis$olvoa bx' 
the Inri-wf- no.'tsihlc lueasarc of 
asreOJaf-vn on l.kveo a.'ii','rj>I priofijibs to be 

euiliodiofi ia t](e c-onuita ronMiliiHua, ?/:•> 

11) l''e(Io>'atioii u') E'Ue-ffitard.'^ l'’i' miauiiliCH and 
oiiior awed .'■(ilijt’cw and (li) liospoHsildiity <*(. 
the mitre rIi'poiid!Dj> upon tl! and .Iho 

(picfitioii of Ic’dpratioii aft alloetio^' the jinjvinr-cs 
of lintisli India lias f.lmofi ceased ia be a 

flfiCf.t.ion Even f]in Smian Ciounmspinn Jias 

j'QOOtniiier.ded pracucnl pj^viridal «iitotjonjy and 

I'Ospr ■ rr^ xvith certain reserrahnns 

for ' only point that reinajBis 

to I ■ . ■ of llio leddtjaij power 

whether it !tli 0 ulcl he in the ieclei'til or tlie 
provnicia! governir'eni Hindu opinion (aroins 

the i'cf'mcr view in the interetsts ot the aoity 
and ’welJ-beui*'' nf Jcidni ap a wlioJe 
tlirouauoid Its lony history has lauked a shon^' 

. ' ■ 'I ‘ cpoessaiy lor a selHconscJOUs 

■ ■ . opinion, on tlie other hand, 

sfajidri tor (ho eovereiynty of the federatinn unlt^. 
an in ihc II.S.A. cunslitntiou J’ut tho watest 
diffiriilty tjf tJio proposed ierlerarion 'wdi eonie 
frotii till.’ Indian t^hites, nianibeiuiA moic (ban 'J<(b 
and o{tt mrji n fliird of Inchii, bin rarrjinn a foiuth 
(if her popnintion and ^oompieltenuiur; within thar 
iinmlior a wide diversify ol coiiditioas eoncoi’oiiiii. 
hipioiy. tradifijB, admiuisiralion, moral and 

material pvocreps, I'eTOnne and._ lazily the 

fnosvii;ff porver of piifjJie opiilion fdahatiua 
Uandhi has idreath” laid his fins'er on a vital point 
in tho sd nation in liis famous doelarafion that a 
federation ol aatoer^cics auil_ demooiacies rvid he 
an Uicompaiibte mixture wfiicli raay produce an 
explosion AVhile all the provincos of British. 
India are out for nothing? less than complete 
le&ponsi’ . v- r-.--'- ter theinsplves in the 
coining , i i : ' the Pf incus of India 
do not yet know their minds- No doubt, Oiey 

aie already in a sense the sovereigns or 

lepresentatives of nadonal states, oonsidering 
the iieisonmel of thoir administration is Jndian 


and aaduual, hni these ratiiinnl ‘'tab'*'' are all of 
one \vi\k'lv e ca It'd 

ciiid ■^vlik'h , o<V'>A^ to jjjto 

Its morbid form whir]! .‘tnstoil'i dtilihca as 
It mast, however, he. aamilltd (har 
ihsiorv L‘annot_i>e mado to order oi th.ri, TjoiiULui 
roi’onii ohh wito iiscAt un ^ Wank, c oeiu 
T he states liave tiieii difficnihofl, prohlems, and, 
soc'ial nonditioas, tlie outeomo oi then histoj'i 
with the irrcsiBtibie power of its luomcntmK, 
The cousidutlon of a Brccher indin, ■'riBipng 

rcigctfier 10 an orgiinic and Iruitral fenei’a.tion 
(lie prov-muiB of Bntisii India and so nimn^ htafes 
tJmt have so fai evolved on \h<‘ir own luios 
rtdiieh have i'c™ iiiorTOvcr prufoctod and 
giiarciufucd bj tree lie® with iho I nriiiiiount 
Bower- such ix stuponduus ^ and wBLuilav iruilica. 
tiOiistUK'fiou nurst aJii'W for soma iniie tor (he 
sroivdi of the necessary ivluisinmuK to a novel 
RitualJon. ih)T-tuiuit('ly, the f’rin'xeii tlvonwelves 
itave c'oafnbuted in so .small rtieaHUrs jo the 
r-ru'itioxi of llmk sirnatiuu Ttiev ihoiuscives sot 
(bo hill i rolling at iho Hound Table Curifeumce 
by profioRiiui an nli-einbracing toderation 
co'iiprdiendji'ur the whole ot India, to the surprist* 
ol tlio,30 with whom fSie pmiiaty and more 
i;iune<J!ate eoncera was the organisation ot Hritisn 
India as a .scll-coverning Domunon (ii the 
Eir.piie-. The present wcih points out tiie patu 
of fensl resistance in an iinli'ied and uurrouden 
field bv an anal.vsis ot the conditions for grauoah.v 
Uiildiug lip a s.vsteni of olo.ser co-operat.ou 
bcMrcoii British India and the yrates', a uiscassiou 
of Uic ic’cess P'v guarantee.-!, jundioai, iiau 
msfihhionai, ai'd of otlior possi'ile federal suoi'-xim 
including a .mipreiue iederai court on the Uis.s 
of whu-li itlniio tlio Princes can come uito lim 
proposed federation. The political sagaciom 
ant lions ot the work have, however,, binbth Ute 
ni.im issue now i.nii're the country which Jilahaur.a 
thiiidhi has. ahml.v raised on its hqhaP, whether 
the steel-lrauiG ot despotism oa wiucli jhe huVes 
rest wdl remain uui>eading or teUO'd to ilm 
straiu of modern political iden-s. Hor jiavo tuey 
made any refci'ence to (he States sn ejects viij 
arc not' a negligible factor in the po'iUcai 
evolution now in progiv^ss TLe.v have c-onfineu 
tlietnseJves only to the poini: of view ot tho 1 rinoes. 

R.vraiA ilmron Mc-okesjj: 
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F \ 1 I "D ^ 

Tills 1^ nn Anthology niaTi’y ot ITiii 
.niT r-imtuiy vorsc- arr conUmf. 

1,1 iTilUiort to O’oni T3rvd?'i, Pop'y 

Gi'j\, Oil li CIS. v!o\v,it'r, Fiil'p and Dnrn&. jitnuerous 
jioo 'i,s ‘f iiiihU Ol.o Oerijii- Ko'-iiepi^er, 

Pnur. Fd’-'iiidi, Afiit-im Fiiw-.r"' a.Tid oiho]^ 
TOoK'isv.'oUft af t!'! 'srO of 'h‘= roluui" doey no! 
‘■'com O' flf into / :oi,t iio miuiit orinvpriiofiFv 
!i*vo licien ii.'ti, ty (To I'r nnr;, ny .it iiis fri-TiaA vfliO 
'siil jirosiiniatiiy f.'riiro iu VoO J'^O 

P.M'i’Tt-lin .rp . /j;, fi". y Vnih.khr,h)i'‘iii : 

TliOftO ^koK'lios of V id’o in Siati.r-ni 
India liarc heea iioTlj iiiimoii ji^ nuineroiiJ 
rr'iirw ivhojo ('‘nuiion'^ .xc.’ nuotcd as 
0':lvr''!'tia.5cxci't oa r’lio yovov One fuid-i ottio (o .icW 
*1 tiW'O r.oti'’ 0 '=!. ]' a ivloa'ant liuoiv to ;l;)i into 
.luc? iO s-otifiniorLtali v aiiT sfon’k* kmiK.ur 
duP''’tlf',ss oyn??! to ntaiieouLH n.icldie-a^ieii resrW?). 

Inn Jiiory it Sro;n . B/i Jfuirkc M'lihnlinnk ; 
AUt n tvi'l Uituni. 

ir is not po.ssihJe to do iusc?o-e to tins 
leoi'iit M'OJ'li of IJaetorlinck's in a short 
no{ic-f= Tiie thoU'Onds oi reaOera lyho enjoyed 
Jii“ L'/fl: of fha Dec. and aciixiired his iiaadliuu of 
sriomsiitj themes mad*^ e.isiiy inteiligi'.ie to lay- 
rejdors wid ynd die same ciaaiihes exhd.ited here. 
The univei'so, tiie <?ai tb. and s^idiref.! intl'ienfcs are 
the tojiies cIiAeussod huc lieie is the matiKOT 
oi Protes:,or Diy-as-da=A it is die product of a 
eexnnri' M’hidi tal:es nride in having ahoh'shed to a 
matlvd extdiix the Jine ot demaroitioa eeruratmE 
the .■siuilenis el' literary and SfioiUihe works. 

K. SiMimt.v'T.t 


lymix- Stirns .tyo iynity Pomty S. i?. 

D’of/kiTLXfti, JI A . tivk a)t Inf'odiiclio.z hti Prof. 
APii'diikar. Pmued at ihe htdiiin Prrss, Banm~ 
loic Cifij. 1931. Pt‘iee Jlc- A 

Tins iiroi.hin’e contains ,x short imt a fairiy 
c.vjprc.’ieasiye essay on the nroWem of riis Indian 
States as u jire.-ents it, sell at rite present janetuie- 
It nil-, heoa wnfien with p. vietr to help die 
mei);h«'3 ol ihe FoligcI Tnhle Conterenoe to arrive 
at A sdiisfaLTery rolutioii ai (he prohlem. The 
duihof heliercs hut a federation is tlie only real 
solution and flint n ftiiMledged ledeiation. is 
practicaMo today I ai.n airaid he has not crappied 
WJtti sny of the serinus difficulties tiiat atend at 
present in fh& tray cf an ali'Iudu ledeietian. Be 
is <iuite iiEUt m h.dding rhat a fedemnoa h not 
possible tif. responsible government is estabiishisl 
m (he tSrare= ■ biif he doe.s aor aniiarentiy reaiue 
that mere asking wiU not biine’ it into ex.sieace. 
Hard vrork and heavy sa.xrirmes will bs nesdttl to 
ashleve responsibie gyvernment in the Slates and 
It tsii] also take tuae. Sir, RaehoTan makes na 
menticn oi ysrhcps the most seiious difficnliy in 
the y-ay of an ali-Indm federation, /. r. the 
existence ot a very large minibei or sinail. ua- 
ocoaomic States, wiiich can^ never he independeut 
separate units in the Federation. What is to 




Qme Oi ttieiTi t The lulci's of Ihesc States must 
follxixr the paa lotm exarapiPp of ti'e larsnese chief? 
and Ti'iioiin.'-H therr riihra rights and becoiue meielx 
larded maar.ates mm noblrmcii, then a real 
ftiier.itioa will be possil.li;. Anutlier defect in iae 
lionk i.s That it i,s yrritron u; tH'p pai'ls—Uiie xvritten 
Ivtjre the drat ilourid Taiiie Cpnicreijce was bed 
anil the ofher alter its work was oveu It vvoulcl 
ceiUiidy have bren buticr li the anthor had taken 
the 'malile o' te-wntuig dm in vietr of ihe 

v'citk don.: at tlie C'onteieur'e uisteail ot iiiereii 
adling a lew pujgrdphs on the ic.-iiUs oi the 
t'cnloenre ai tlie end and a snmuiary of the 
recuui uenJarons :md .speem.e.'-' m an appendix 
Tlnxy.iver, the bro, huiv jirt-ecnte in a sbort ciiUEpiu.?. 
Llearij'" anil ai ly, the; view point or tiie pregrocsivx 
le.,idei’s ot the S^atL '.sipjieeis and as such it 
pO’!;es-irt' a raine of its own. 

ih-j.tiijiai N Srvins 


TxiptAX Cum.’KVi ^ .lA’p Exeiu-Tor: 

Ch,?iiiJcn hjj dir. .'wd; Duiim. II A. LL. 

and is^Hrl bf! flic ComiuiUrc of thr prdrjaUo}? of 
hniiriii Chamherx of Comniercr and Lidin-try. 

This is it Citnemp stateirent giving facts and 
figures in (oanediGc with the tnaiiiigeiiiciiL ’ of 
India's curiency from 1911- up to dat,?. For the last 
tiYo ir tliree ,vciir,s the Foderuricin of Indian 
Cliaaihcu'^ of Coirmerce has devoted eoasiaerable 
attention to tlio piobiems of our cuiTeiicy .ind 
excim’ige. and tins Uuok jiresctu? in a nulsheli the 
wriole case of the Feueration, backed iip by some 
veiy usefni and coaviuciDg facts and statistics, 

W’nnc'Ut euieiinjff into the academic qtieslinii.? m 
fonupLiion tvuh tlm best momilary stnudarcl for 
India tlie hook gives a faithnil account of the 
happemugs from 1914 to d.iie. and critically 
exposes the (Tyrcinuient policy so far toliotred. 
The ecnejusion is clear that IiLdip„ has suil'ered 
imjnen.5el> and is stiii contiamcg to snlftii' as a 
dsreci c-oaseipicnce of a most wcless htndling ot 
currency mid exchange bj- tlie Gov eminent of 
Tndit The nirwi tragic conseipiK/xe his been the 
fruti^ring awaj' oi our g iM re-.erves so mncti so that 
the ]nisifion on the JChh ildRlt, !93i, so tar .la 
IndiFs gold ,ta.~ois wnre cDDCPrnod, was actually 
worse than on J3 P ilia rch, ISIu the deterioration 
having been in sreiiing luori-i duo £ a milUncs. The 
total disMpaiion caused ty the currency psoiicy 
over liiQ period 1914 to Ihhd trouid come to abuui 
£i<JG iniUioas. Of thi? nbont £51 niilhons were 
frittered away in the adempia to tnabihi-e eschaugo 
at 2 j gold, whde iJie prasect rate m respoasihlo for 
ihe dissipation of goniedtmg like £42 miJiions. 

Tiie put OiLdtian is a niost f.^asonabie one coming 
af a tune xsliea siU'e-tiaard.: in conucctioa with 
rmaacui and euiTencs' policies are being disuus-ed. 
it expose-^ ileaily tfic imldea WL-akuesa ‘uid the 
thoiouxidr unsound condition ot tlio busmess that 
is geijig to bo transfeired over to a lespimslble 
fedora! government of India, And it fully 
deiiiocstratc,' that uultl the transfer of daaiice is 
real and complete India caanat cmae to her own. 

AGmiyAKSHA yusT-cL 
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1 f rr '^r> r la 

of f 0 1 

I'' D I X a a 

V / r I ^UQ.r.u-r 

^ i /_. F,j/, ' I /' iS. 

Pdnilif. T,ith-d)i]i);s|ua lioiJa n.n mvrjf'nf 

vlacpjn dv"* nlviln'ii’iiiliii'i'ii lih-si'ariov, iif Hie BraiLinfi 
S.iin.jj, firnl Hi'' tii'ie indy mtue wlien the 
ar, iivucci will nimtTiULHtiKlv .I'.lcruiw If'ilsf itK ilt-di 
of st'.iHhy'le to iiiin tor srwnnldhnjt dod Iv'lpinn 
foTWoril free irooiirT ni the aounin ni‘ ron^ron. 
Pluloftoriby oy.i? his liisf love wliea he. w.ifi Iwelv 
OUT hi^' teen-. , and r.o\Y Uint he Is iti .i "feen 
Oiii nse of ne;vfntY-H;\' veivs, it pfili keeps cntjncr.Yl 
his Hreiosn p-^n IJis conlriiiuticns fo tiis ythilo'^ephy 
of ronsinn. i’Ytoiuuna as ihoy do ov.''r half 
r-ontinT, thns iimy'n into .shnsivIevAhlp volaio", 
the Miuaestion, thevefore tm.de hy Venkrita 
R'ltnaoi ffatdu. tlud tivo mofp inipovtaut vieivs of 
Tondir. Tatd'abhushan .siiould bo presumed in a 
form, ■'s'as a iiappy one nud ir has b-en 
al'h’’ earned out, by (he crnnpiipr Tn^ hooK ( onfains 
twelve c.h, inters, coverin'’ a wide tyroimd, and 
teiiehtne: upon smim or the on'i.oi praltloni' laat have 
pvvi' irrnsfcd tlin mind of ;i sinefn'o snnko-r attor 
Ttod A Ure. nnumc-ui l.’on of tlie> c.<tptums of the 
ehapt'U'fi is alf ihat ran i>r> irivon acre ' 

''li'inter ]. Theory- of KtiowIoJu's.^ fi. Idp.ilisia 
find Ibniusni, TIT Piwtf.s ot Hie Mvlstenne of Bed, 

IV. Tiio rnilucui ot Kvii find the of God, 

V. Etliif.il hifn. Vt T!lv Future Tjifn, V!u HpiriUitd 
Tiil'e, VIE. 'Dm Vod/uU lit. '['he Hii.u.’'.iY.u[aifp., 
X Vaitthfiiivfsiii Xd I’hn.'.Hnad.r, XII Soomil 
Hefoni). 

A eomprohonsivo notice of these .-iiaptens woiilii 
he ciut of pl.U'e in a review of a ennppwidiiim ; nor 
is it. nailed for by rho pres'enC oecasiun In Riil.iert 
to a detailed exanunminn (ho arirumentsi-onairesMXl 
into a Jiund cntniinss fponi abonr, a dnson works, 
AVg have nothintT li'it pv use for the eoiiniUer who Iw 
.snc( inctlv f-ut'.iumrr/Gil them rnost'.r m the larurfiase 
of the autlior himself. Rut it were to he wt.shed 
tii.d hit; ncisittoi-i oa telco'offv, the r.r’oHein of evil 
and the fuiute lit.! were hfought into iiae with iip- 
to-efare f]!.=e!i.ssifln,s of these' caimna?. . 4 dv.ancc(l 
Gvolutionista since die days of Ha.v)e,T have 
praotierlly ffiven nn teleology. With ronard hi the 
problem of ov;], Hio tlipisiic view reimiins npru ro 
assault so ionfS ns ir i.s not prnvtd lh?.t there ir en 
vnaerfissar/j evil in the ii'0'>hJ rjastiy. there are 
heiievors in the inimortahty of Hie sou! who sinrei-chv 
liCild thal niicmd a'^i^urnih'^e v; fJte aiiJy entiefncturij 
ia its- fnroar, I’andU. TaS\va!»Un.shr.u 
Tn'Gseuts his over views na ilsebe .(ueftitins ostou 
Ifrirlj- vi-ell ; 111 tint. Hie iiii;i!!it.r of ' for 

whii h he eiudKmgeK eoninariKon wil.ii the mo,st; 
pomUr iihilosf>p)i'i;tl W'hrr,s of the West, i\?,s not 
PafTemd in ihis ahruhnaent. Bur it eannnfc iiG said 
that his OT'poRpnrs v,-i]l find (heir clouiu? fiiu-Jy and 

SQuarely mot m Ids pages. 

Ka iattix.vvta Ot’HA 


TttE M-ess-Von .\S5’ MmsTn.AHONs of Deuoii, 
Bahadur Sir 7?. Tmkaia linivmn. Kt . 3/.J, L. T.. 
D Lul, edited "mill an ifttrcthidwn l.y Sao Sshib 
F_ Bamahr'Bhna Jiao. M. A, L. B. Ph- D. 
Prindpal PiUapttr Pafnlift College Cocameh , 
Priniad at the, Anf’nda press, jlfdcfrop. Price Be. 1 
ot ds. 6(1 Postage tj-ba. 


T s t r 0 e elon.’.' o a n v 
t la I ei dr V n.. ..jjsprael 

nl a „ ...... iiiiiy (ie=erve Inmi all iiuart.^1, 

Tadian and fyrd;.un Dr. ii.tmukn&luui 57 an in lus 
iiifipihiGtlfin has givmn n.s an .acenunt. of Tfig ariu 
and h's work — .i innn "inTenscj.T bnin.mi in his vetv 
m.do'’ .and “t,!--' a ling- Hm lieavenly rath 

narthhu fe-h' . "WanUnix but two year.?' for tines 
snore .ind fen. the Diuiiheninti of d.ivw has, indoei] 
sweetiv m.-'ilowed the mnor core as a!^n rlie onmi 
c.iseiaont. .had the. nidd m,vslie light in serene 
repioso 1'eve.a's, monj than cu old, iho inoreos’ino- 
inlness und i'aseinnti'-)!! ot 'Hi.g vision and the facu'.rv 
diviae' At every turn, you are sni-iremeiv 
rlDl'ght.'d and edified as you encouider the ‘uUd 
surpr'ise’ of the cvsla,! thought, the clas.sie phuAve 
the rliastened sctiUinent. nad Ihe c0nsec.r3.ted spint 
Sr> I am._ not going to eater into rtelails, lest by 
atiftoiji.aticn. I shou'd mar the srhemn ohocC ihe 
hook IS (Dstiaed to produce Onl.v I n-il) draw the 
reailr.r,s’ attention fa tlie suprome fact Jaow ne.'‘es«a- 
nly hut. nm*istenlatia-iw’.v innr.r. in a truly deveiil life 
mysticipm iruiw without icclnccng fiiueriRin or anti-I 
sou.aiisin on the one liand and ultia-.scientific 
teedencies _on the ntlier, which .ire not, only 
connpctod, in pofinl.ir minds, wdh njrslieisni Inf 
whnh the.v ovnect to -.ee and therefore firate in 
an. GultnaiT uiortiiL Air Venkaia Rarnmu mall 
sensra of tiio tarn, a modern mnn, hnl in him is 
tnund the lips! type of piety for ^Yhlch we wist- 
fully lo,,l< to the nasi Injt in r.ihi TJjjs has i.epQ 
genei.pcd in lum 1 -v i.iodem iniluonces in niodei'n 
5U'TO(tn(iincs. And .‘cr it ho Iielos KnmnioJinn, 
il'G (.leiiGOr of New Indin. ro.spr;)).sil,.]e. 

r I'.uuraiur \■^ .vcjf V nu ^\’r vvm .i.s 


SANSKRIT 

T.if iil ut.!.nHAn.vr ■ ertlicalfi/ edited hi T)r. V. S. 
SiiklJ/ctakrtr, Ph. 1) Fasrs iiks I arid 1. Puhli.d.ejl 
tai the Bhnniltirhay Orietdrd Itcsedrcli hikidute, 
Poona. 

Rvpr since IhiT the Ehatidarkar Institute' is 
ofTeving vemfiarR' pvorv year a utsdculG ol the 
"rrat (pie But tho tm k of the last two hxscieuKs 
1 1 .and hi umler review alreatl,'* demoosrrates 
fb'-u tiio ('immlity nt actuallv edited and printed 
inailec has nimnat bee-n dnnbJefh th.'V altiionaih 
Soine ii)ip.ai!ent reader uvfilit heave a sigh 
nutieiny iliat we. are stdl in die A/I>pana)i> and in 
its 14htli elwpter we only, must conmatalato Hie 
I wiet.it jgable editor, Or, SulUhankar ami hi.s 
ItisEitiitG for iiaviDg dene so much of fiv-st-etars 
ediiinn ■'vork and presemed over tiiju folio shoots 
of evinTfd text between IRP.O and Ifidt. 

_ Easetcule No. 4 direlosos some sens.Uional 
fl5.sen^pancies between tho PFotlhern and Hie 

Soinhcm version?, wilh reference to the memomile 
ppiscdcs of Yavafi'Sarmistha and Daslmianra- 

Saknntnla Alter a most painsiakiny ana'v&is 
Dr. Riikihanlnu' disonvers that the "Soiuh^rri edAor, 
30 the intereats of tnnTa,iiiy and pieij'. h-xs out ot 
wisdireeted zeal, (.aiefnlly recasi the original 
texts which discleee ihe lax sexual life and the 
eiratir marital relations c.f some ep'c ha setera 
In the KnmV hskonam ed on. the Gran ha 
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(}_S0Q of tie ma as? eenonj of P Asa a 
and Sa a a„i are ] hed a cel'^brated 
a tfi deals ot a ne^ia^vAt Hiadu marriage rite! 
Aa;iirauy oar luodera sideatifioallv- equipped 
eaitor OLmcIndes : ' How'ever iaudalds tlie motives 
Of tae irLterpoUtoi' maj’ lie aad however vena! 
tucU transsfO-'sioa uiav appear from the purely 
liuinau standpoint, thi? propensitv to a'ter aa 
m iecfed test pervertma- ita sense, is obviously 
iaUi tu nay clatn of superiorly that might he 
HI) on ooliaif of thn Soufli^rn reoensioii :a 
Questions cmcernmg fexlaal puiit.v and integrity 
it puts this reoeasion at nnee on its detenco 
whenever it dihers from the Northern.’ 


, shows how tlio exeitiun aclyentnres 

pt^ ishmia li the sernjnt world, are suspicious 
mierpolations, ana inw the hiith stones of the 
ii'iaravas and the Panda vas and specially the 

, P'lhsala vary widel.v in the Nashmiri, 
tu6 \ ulgate and the, Sou'hera vecensious ' 
ana a^si how _ luurju or the “lunder gesrhicht,?'’ 
ot ch'iaren history has msidmuily nlteied its 
vat lUto nil the hl’ilialjliarata MSS. Such arf retions 
to the ongian, wiiedae- deteetod to he aa'hi(:iOij..s 
tin tne vcs ogs in wiiich they are found! or 
oflzmions ua tli© versions in which (hev a-e 
liava been found to be utterly superdmous 
ana, unautheatie merely weakeaiag the te.xt and 
the movaiBect of the Great Epto u'hich tvith ine 
pos^iiiie exception of the Siasiimin versioa, seems 
to aavs einorged ‘^ndiscrimiaately cocflitad in all 
otae:\versioas, The more to th? credit of the 
eoasoientjous and leamed editorial board and 
01 the ftupBi'b spmratus of textual criticism that 
has been reared up to tackle with this colossal 
pnjoisin. of the literary history of ladja. 


K. Nao 


TtLPs jr.iiy Daiy.in^'w : Bi Prof. Jf. 

Ho-tyanm. Dr. 3. K. I)i. Kunkan Bija. md 
ojhei's (x- A. Ncitesm mi Co. ifcdras. Pnce, 
ns- 2 only. 


Lamb s from Skakespeai'i is & heautitul 

tuDdcl for tue pre.-ieQt volume which inclucle?i a noh 
selfjtioji raagiDg over the large field of Sanskrit 
drama from Hhasa's Swopnovasaraditta to 
visahhadaita's Mudraralnkasa. Between the tvro 
misters s' 3 veral_ cenniries elapse, and Sicapaa- 
f usa f ar/afia, Aj'2 m 'traka ^JZnchrjiokoU kn. Sakiintala. 
Mahhihxfinnnitra yikrnnvjrvasiiiam- M%!aiD 
Alidkma. Ba^pin-nidn. Ratnxraf ’ and Mudra- 
raLskma wiiiLh are iiresentad here typify the 
vanoiis periods m. the development of the dramatic 
techniiiue. Messrs. Natesaa and Co. aie +0 he coiigra- 
talated ict porsnaduig such competent and esie^'ined 
bands as Prof Huiyanna, Dr. S P, De, Dr. Etmiian 
Si]a, ur._P S, Buhi’amaniaswami Sastei. Tidwin G. I. 
Soniayaj], I. L Kvishha'-'vraaii Ays'ar uad Kamahi 
batthmianan to contribute to the volume- and (he 
ease and vigour of the Eaglish version, liodeiy 
following the Sanskrit version, is expected to make 
the students and genoi-al readers look into the 
origiuat. Those already acquainted with these will 
be giad to renew their old acquamtaacea through 
the grace of these scholarly narrators and them 
pabiisiier. The prefixed short sketches of the 


e pe t ve au hors of ,he ina.i s are a happy and 
heipfai Idea. 

Gdpal HAto.irf 


hiATionyL Diirrscs: A slvdy ot ihr, origins 
remdU niicl PreiAntioa of ivar\ hy Kirh</ Page 
Pdilor, The TYorld To-inorrow \Amenrit, PubhAied 
utj Farrar and Bintrlmi inc Not Yo)P Demp 
<iu\xP405 oilt cloth with dust jaekei, price, 3. 

Mr Kirby Page is one of the forcoiosfc miblicists of 
the United Stales, and ne has ftiliy proved rus abiJify 
eis an analytiodl student of history and a far-seeuig 
judge of present-day pohtms in this book Ibe 
duestinti ari'&e to him wliptuer there would be any 
more wara mid he set hiinseif to answer the 
quesHon with a thoroughness rarely fcnind m Die 
looderii mass production week-end aufhors. He 
ha^ gone to the deepest recesses of popular 
p-iyc-bology to discover why people fight one 
aauther in. such tremendous packs as aiP provided 
by the modem ndtions He nas worked out the 
remotest imr-rrelatioiis of Ihe worlds uistitutions 
to explain thi 3 gig.intie foiLV of war He has given, 
a construoli re scheme fot the abolition ol the war 
system and, htiS uointed out how the next %var 
is no mere faat-asy but may mstenalize any day 
into a reality before who<e cosmic dreadralnsss 
the la=t war wmiiil appear iu.sl a side-show. 

Among the cuiseo of war are nationalism, 
itupenalistn militarism, uhauvicism, fear. aUiauces. 
eti._ etc.. ISatigflalisin comes fiiet as the spirit 
which treated the nations which, fought one 
another. Nationalism is the strongest unhying as 
well as disruptive force today- it unifies 
extremoly divergent groups while at the same 
time it separates the ’’nanons'' from one another 
by crearinff artificial “saspieion.^, fears, aminosities'’ 
and .supBL'iomy coiaple.xes. National egodsm is 
too ridiculous to be logical and true. Bor instance, 
all odtums tiy- to behove that they are tha best 
of all. EaiS'^r "Wilheim said. “We are the salt of 
thb earth - God has created us to eiviilKe the 
world." Lord Curzon "believed” that ‘the British 
Empire i.s, under Providence, the greatest instrument 
for good that die werid has ever seen.” Fichte 
told the Germans that “amoEg all modern people-s, 
It is you in whom the germ of partecting huiaamty 
musl decidedly >ie.s • - if yon parish as a nation, 
all the hope of the entire human race for reeoua 

from the , depths ot its woe penshes with you 

if_ ,vou sink all _ hunmnity sinks with you'' 
'NKhile in Ihilguria a Bulgdriaa super-nian said, 
“la the string of recorded events, the largest 
beads standing out most oon.spinuouslr are the 
iitsrature and_ culture created m Balgtu’ia ’ Then 
ojuie mternational viluperahao. rights, sovereignty, 
honour, patiiotisin and war. Imperialism is the 
natural outcome of a feeling of national saperionty 
and a love of natjonal greatness, and expansion. 
Greed, and fhe spint of competition accentuates 
imperiaiisiic fervour. Militarism 23 the faith in 
warfare that one finds m professional soldiers 
and members oi ,atiied piofessionB. The view is 
preached b.v miiifcarists that ivar- is biologically 
nccessarv, beiiertoial and the best wav to achieve 
peace. L £iii,s Barker once wrote, “The abolition 
of tyar would be a misfortane to manlaad, it 
would lead not to the survival of the fittest and 
strongest, but to the survival of the siugtiard and 
the unfit and therefore to the degeneratfeu of the 
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a ^ 0 I I 0 . ^ vn w at , 

(ji a'ttiiitrU Lilotf .md 

toth v'vivtvatirt' Strvo!!!' .'ttxl ol' v u‘ at all lui!i!=s 
of IliP rlav as at. ^ iitiniediato urt'C^-.-Kty Burtl 
Fi-hor cuic'.'* .-aul .'fiiduu' the wAi't, hope to 
I'OtiiiUU iu (iffitjO loru' oaoiii^h to S'O tiio (lerraaii 
ilrrt, at (lie I'ottoin t'f tht sea," Amnnit Rnfi-ih 
t’eaniviniat'-! ,!:'e to h-' Litual ur.ivetvity siniferasoi s, 
oNhops avaiv clheeiv, jonraaltate; and who not ^ 
Srit.’nJ,. I !\Yl'! n' lu .m 

nrtioJe oatitied (crinanra DelemlA ' (ho Dfn!// 
Hr,'! nd' aoafi'vi Uie flostruolicn o( the ricrinaD 
in l!)ud. 

t'>ar iietps tla* {'hauviiiisi .irul miliUuKt, A!'. 
oaE'ions I'oai' tliat eliipr nati'ino are uettiiitr too 
iit’'on;r to rofiiam poauefiil. f^o a ra.-p- tor aima- 
liieiir^ ()D^:i!j and ond in war. The pre-war 

liiorature of Ennips is fn!] to tho lirhn with 
oLirmist stuff'. Fear drioos tv, w, urns into alliaaoos 
wliieh loarl to ooiinter aUiaaces, thus prepsmny 
tiio sToiiral inr a lattro stale ^notlarridtjoii. Thus 
it, was tirat wUli (he atrouail wol! iivd iHvdio- 
tosioai'y inatiofiUy the !a(trd‘'f ot a wrioet* 

in the Halkans rliv.w rrea froni every corn..r oi 
The yloh? ft) til' iiory haltle-Iiolds of hiuropo, 

leAthriK tiUiniateiv to iho iloath of F-t million 

.■ioUli'ors and Iff million riviiiaiis. The wntttKlod 
iwf of wat was 20 iniilioa 'fhoA'' wco h iniilion 
war onthans, o niiii'Oii war widows, 10 uuiiioti 
w,i!' t'ffdtreos and '{ rntUion war wi-ioaerR The 

totnl cosw of tlio war would he aiooiif ItN. 

vfr. Bape tias mode a sir.'ai ctiori 'h .•mj.m-.Mtnnr 
rrmedieri lor (Im posMhle I’epetiUon ut stioh 

eatiV'lysttti'' happ' muas. Uo t',>i!r)rnjnoiid.s_ inter- 
ti'dionn! (with ppeeij) reffi'oace to the F. S A ) 
arranai'tooriTs toi' iK'ltm' mutual a.rn>re‘-in.(iun. 
Th'rt Ytiil Ito done tkrovw.i iwlcpthn oi’ tcxf-boohs 
in. ail ,“L'1iools every n her.-' whtuli will pioiiiete 
pence lothor 1tuti war by tlm esiahhshmont ni 
national peaco (il•!partment^ wliifli will work 
R.vpiemat'jr-ally to demoliHli ’.nUiravistn. ebanvinmni 
ifnd the other ins{niment= nf vop'-fnaidednevK 

Mr. Pjpe does not nay lull enoKith athaliou 
to dio (lanuors oi u/inr/i.di.Sffi. A few weii-ciioseo 
iii.st.anees o{ iinpenhiiriiir tyranny, exploilatinn 
woohi b,>ve lielfied projile to flppren.aic' the nature 
of the mngaAifm upon which the i'nm 

nations .ire siftinn and “inlernatJuiwl ' 

t't'Uowsiup and peace. 

A RKi''UT.'.'r)ev or rn!; Vi jrMfLi.rs \\^l( (hni/'' 
Tiii'iMe l!ii Jli'i'fii '"'O IlWwr?, DriiifiloUnn fay 
ir J/ palifw/'ri!' l)ii ^ JIfrrif J KiXijif. 

Kcn' Yxil, Y/'fi A’A’-AV/ t-V.V'; Jliuyt. K 

Prd's !t> H,00. 

The Trwit.y tri_ VAmsaille-s was ii4.-yd on the 
assumption that. Geruiany aione vims jesixinsihle 
for the war. Tlie tvhole onestion of reparotions 
dependii on this assamplion So that it is ot 
supreme iinpert.-^ace to asrertam dearlr whether 
t] c Germans were alone rest-orsihle for the wav- 
if not, one shwvild know- how tar the respoamhility 
lies with them md how far with Eodasd. 
France, Bus&ia, Serbia or other nations. Profes.sor 
Wegerer .s perhaps the sreatest authority on the 
war-guilt question He ha? siiow'u point by 
•poisir how the G-emsus wero guiltless in the 


n 1 0 r 

T, 1. or .e ij., 

1 , lu>- ciiiiinuu diplom.i'y- o’- 

p.y-wav Knroj'.-' llc eiie.s dorainonts of yi i 
itif t'li ic“.tl T.diio why ii }irove beyond doubt din 
(ho sok. rc, "'pou.MlriUiy thuoiv h.is hinffy i 

hot tom to It. U wa^' pure 'iibncittioa Lv ■ .y 
Allies. Sony* o! tiio dociicieiii-' put up at dm 
Tread' (AfiiP'i’cnco were loiuuries ami oihef, 
wt-io inntdaled. 

A ttludr ol die book aiso siiowi peonlo wheie 
10 look tor daiiyer iu iho (ub.iie wlum 
doldicis and nvamtion sellers w'Ould once inoie 
get hii.sy stciriitig u wnr. The book .sliL'idd 1 c 
recomiir’-oded us a tevt-buok tu ail siwltmts id 
oui tool pofiow hiSto I ,v . 

Asiuu, c Cn ciTi' iiiFv 


i!c,;nri’ Tninvi'P. or ricu fiiR'i'ce • D'j Knxsf 
Ilhou', Pnhh-ihri! /y/ Ho.nfixh u/'d kb, oa 

pi>. r> A 

I'hi* IS an actount ot ilmdu Vrujo, in nil lbs 
branches, ami at. we aro told by tlw Eaibiwiiers, 
The ciubjocr is dealt witii cniiieJy from onguial 
soim-os/ It is rolre.s!nnc to h'.iril thus imt it :s 
not- Giiuallv ploasinn to iind that iho auHiof Iracns 
rW otj'ui!)!og,7 <-d the word juTv/T/ ( Jjp..,7 ) to tin* 
sutllx niai/n ( )~-(n. bO), Aral iho aaihors 

tiivn«iiitH)!! of Rome of the technical Saitsknt lei’itis 
of Ymiu also does iiol npnr.ir t.n he qinte hapji.v 
()). S.hl (I lauimt. thoretop’, be (ilaimcd ihat 
r\fv. VvT'oiF.s liaridlirg of 'tm‘ orinmal ^sinins ,s oi 
iii.T Rubi'*' t was ciitii'el.v bo.icnd rcprea'di' 

.'some limes .Ur. Aood mvw. ratiior kiucilul 
inteinrfratioii rf torms when on n h! he ,s<ns 
lliaf ' Ho’it I’cyo i.s se-csllrtl bocaiise the m.i!i 
i>sc'oi!ie.s kmir or iiiaslcr of his own l.e'UltiL's iuid 
proncnsitie? ’ , . , , , 

The aitfuor his also Jgnnve'l fke lajeirt ancl 

trnfsr widely acoetded tnethod i f ti'.tusiAi.ratK'n 
ot H.msb’it v. orris 

Ill's sruraruDst up of the tear hmtrs cf Saulv.ira 
ms give') on p ffl. also .biey nor. sppmr io lic 

■ (iiife hippy, 

Ihil nevtrllieiess. cm ihe whole, he h,t,s suc.wd- 
fd in aivinir a careful aiitl lucid awouat ol ^ icfj'i 
flioones and. jivaciu'Os, in all its various phase.-, 
t’hje tluiiu, howevrr, has jicoti [r.wrlopkod, lu 
(iio oecnir roachiriy,-. o! Yotfir, all dial is fijinid 
is u(jl iiecessai ily aoiul and is not ,'.f> cpffvble, (u 
a niodern u.an A ''arafiil siftiny is noeosvHy, 
Ikssides liic sib'joct should luivc hcea trirxied ni 
ndorence to inodoru soinnee iiiul jiKiuibty. 
Whatover, for inshuncc. may bo ihe case o{ 
h'hannda mnrhiia, it belong.? to a cL,ss uf 

literature all of which cannof Iw pres/ated hy a 
moclprn, ciiltured maa. Sir. Mouu is not iuvmu’ 
merely aa lustnncnJ noccnot Tf that were rii,e 
csim, rio fault ooald bo lound uith 3ns tieamiein 
of The snbjpct. But he pleads lu behnll cd 
these theories aud jiraotices— he advocates 

them and urges us to adopt them, lie 

should, tlierefore, hate been more tiareiul _ in 

separating the kernel from tbs iiirslc. fltherwlse. 
(he book la an aecuratc preseutation of Hindu 
roocf ideas. . . ^ ^ 

There are uist a few pri’-'bng m-sttkes tut 
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1 p bool oa e ii n, e q x.te sood. 

D. 0. BHATTArnARsri 


I.'Xt'LV ATD Es'iltatj (.vri ’iT'jF.c; PoEMS ; P>>; G. 
Pill-n A'th ir R, bioCKurl! Ltfl Lonhii. t-fi ))of, 
JJ 

li!- PjjJai ^hnws consicieraMe eonin^i ic. these 
ooenii, and we Jiove read Pie book with pleasure ; 
Eflohand renlies to muuruma' India 
Pjeedom is a, f-uit 
i'dnst crow and c''’ew and arnve, 
lluPt crow np fr.j’P to? root 
Can't nome as djee f ftirow. 

Tiifre are niauy excellent : tho^e on 

Lixmi. Indian Saw, ,UeadP,irt a'? rnriieiilarly 
ieocajinendod 

r film 


P.HlK.PAri 

_ Pvfit,vr>RA.-jA\'.v?:Ti : Vm-tha-fnnjf ■ Bu Prahhni 
Ki/mm' Ib/lhopuiihif'ti!. Prahani Pae.M. Caknih 
Pi’ke 4 n'dli a portrnd of Pialnnrlmnn}!} 

Ja this booklet, tlie author ha“ arai’od him&elf 
ot the c.ccasioc of the poet Tairare's completing' his 
TOUi year to inP.ntiou cJironologicallv the oliisf events 
ol his life, the dates of ln,s works and of the 
periodicals which he founded, edited or eontrihuterl 
to. and similar diets It is iX vepy useful hroclime 

Bctirutita IfAniiTAiroE SAMTU-Ar. Dhaka ( Thf 
:oitrsc of ^elf-i'ealu-nfion m ihc Miidis 

A'IRs in Inchii ] ; BeAno thi Jdhqy Muhhprji Ledm'e<i 
of ih& Oific'iUa Unim'Aih; for Bv Profi^xor 

I'i'diitimolian Sen. M Af Sndii,^ of Jlsra-hhatal'i. 
Wifh an Introditation bn Pnhmrhanafl! Tiofovr. 
Piihlislied l>>j ihe Caimln TJnii’eraitij. 

As tiieir title indicate, s. iliese lectures relate 
lo the_teaohines and self-diseipime of the saints 
of Inrlia of the mediaeval age. brief biographical 
skeiches of tliese teachers, udiere arailahle. have 
.niso hcen gu'cn. Puudit IvshinmoliaB Sen has 
made iiua .sabiect peeului-ly his oirn. For decades 
lie has tradged over many provinces ia eearcli ot 
real sfif/hu? and their sayings. Many most enunent 
virllms have left this world without t'tieir sacred 
snngs and saymgs being recorded by anybody. 
The glimpses wliich w? get in tlirs hook ot t.heir 
inner lives are farioina,ting and make us desire tiiat 
rhe anlhor would give ns several volumes dealing 
with Ills siiluect. Many of Hie saints v.'ere Hindu 
and many Mci&alaiAa by birth. 

E. C. 


SAiJDHA.y iT/ir Oup.s'fl - B^s Bireinha Knmat 
PatM. M A., B L Ournflaft Clmtteriei'- Son^. 
Cfdcultn P/iec Re l-lJ-O, 

This book is a continuation of the autliors 
pit'vious volume w'liicli he named rin'irniwnov 
Klie representative man of fhe age). Thej’ are 

38—7 


eil ou ua s onan-g authors views on 
men and tilings. The iiressnt; volume of 232 pages 
IS less arabuious ihau the earlier one. and does 
net contain any of those oyiiuisite touches 
inspired by the beauty of nature in aii her manifold 
moods winch make a direct appeal to the heart m 
The earPer i oolc The author suirimai'”ies the 
views of some clisiiiigaislied we&tem umUers whom 
be has read and makes rnaaing fomments on 
Uiom. The beeks he deals witli are concerned with 
religious and social problems, and the excerpts 
{lendered into Hciigahl posses.s a high seriousuess 
wliicii elevate and broaden the jumd, and enable 
one to loot At iife iroin a UDiversui standpoint. As 
H guide to the i ruth-, seeker or to conduct of life 
(lioy possess a high vaiuc- The aurkor's chosen are 
a)\ iip-to-'Iaie and their outioox is thoraaghly 
raotlpi'D, The object aimed at is to seek from 
iiese uiaster-micds the key to a worth-while 
existence and save ourseJves from niter futilitj’-, 

Thota ivho have read the authors previous 
books need net be told that he is a rationalist 
throiigU aad tarough i hut in his rise old age, he 
)i 35 boeome a txmfirmrid agnostic, For this reason 
he is no longer an admirer o! Rahiadranatii His 
creed is ; 'Torget God, forgot the ego and the 
universal soul, forget rehgion. lee women he 
eomplcteiy free, imrbojir the thought that all are 
equal (p 230 1 The Bralitnins, as nsnal. come m 
for sovere castinatios at hi,? hands. To manj' it 
will appear that this is somewhat oveidone, for 
there is hardly any mention of the srerM services 
rendered by tnem to culture and civilizafior- As 
for caste, the evii« of which are apparent to all, it 
would he a greater service tu Hindu Societsp as 
at niesent constunted, to live in open defiance of it, 
rather than to fall foul of tl." -’■-■"hout 

ahiurina it for ail pmetical :.■■:■ ■■ < ot 

iliougaf, it may be said, prepares the groand for 
freedom ot aetjon bur in India thought has 
ahvavs been perfectly free and it is pr&otice which 
Ijas ever bees canalized and uiade to tIow along a 
fixed groove, deviation from winch has been regarded 
as rank heresy. Tiie essential test of hitsacli of 
caste is internwrriage and the time has come when 
it should be rigidly applied to all wculd-bs breakers 
of caste. There are many hicUentions in the book 
under review that the author’s f,"ank atheism gives 
him no consoiation, and cfinnot altogether free hia 
mind from a behei' in after-Jife- A biind alJe.v is 
hardly a aolution. Kever was a greatoi' falsehood 
altered than whoa Eou?fe 0 ,u said tlmt all men are 
born e'pmi. It there is to he say progress in the 
u'orld, we cannot do without the aristocracy of 
taieat, which is the, root-idea of caste, though it 
has been subjected to vile ahusa et the hands of 
our law-giveis, 

A very full inde.x enhances the value and 
iisefuiuess ot The boolc if is well printed and 
nicely get-np. 

Pol. 

DAB.rr.ELiyo-SATiu I Bj/ Mr. Anti KriAinn 
S'TfLar, MRe. Puhlislml hy the (ntilnv- from 47 
Mn'.a^nir St., Cnkutla, pp. 15S. Price Re. 1-8. 

The auiuber of people going to Darjeeling 
either as hc,3lth-seekers or sight-seers is growirg 
day by day. The author of this book desenbes 
all tlio sides of this important hill-stahon of 
Bengal which is not surpassed by rnsny. hVitli 
its desci-ipbcn?, illustraiions and map w desarves 
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to be j, oOod B de book of Par eel ci ad the ne «li 
bo w n‘„ 1 lace li e Da eei a H a ay ts sad 
the po lot people Iv n a the ne o 1 ood 
ha’io eea desr bed to arou^ic our ute_e5.t. Dav? 
tl IS spec a.ly to be tuarked. The author treats 
of ilio hiiiiuea not as barbarians bat ^yith syiuDAthr 
and from the Sdsloiioal aspect considcrraa: nie uet 
that in the past tiiero was a euitural link betweea 
Bengal and those regions This is not generally 
found m such books, hVe hope the nook vuR be 
found useful by the mtaudiuo; goers to Dariceliag* 

>isi Dif ARiuniRAN V or MtTtmuuAn'r ; Eilited hu 
Jlr. Boiimiia Kumar OhaUerjeu M A.. PabliAtrJ 
t/ij^ the Bt'/ngviia Sahitija PanuhnU 24S~L Inipa 
Circular liociJ. flJcuflfi, j\ii. '.I'.r.rj'i'Hi-i-hJA-i'ji.r.k. 
price Pa. IS. 

Mayui'bhatia was reputed to bo an oai’ly writer 
on the Dliarma L;alL of Bengal. But his work was 
not puhlislied by any y< holar. Tho text hero 
edited by Hr. Chatterjee is a verx? lare one. hut 
because this may give some clue to the original 
it was oonsiderod worth publishing. One imporuar 
thing is that the poet gays that be flourished at 
the time of the grandson ot Lamen, the celebrated 
hero c£ the Dhanna cult. The poein desciibe.'^ 
many intakes of Dhama indilTei’ont parts ot Western 
Bengal. There is a Iccirncd introduction dealion 
with tho history of the cult and it^ riies as 
practised by its uon-Brahmin pi'iests who under 
rrcissuru of the orthodo.x cults had to take recourse 
to eclectK-isin. 

Iv-UlhS Vi.’ySU 


OR) A RATI 

Kaij1'am.\. Kt'spMo ; By Lal/t Kohan Chwiilal 
Gandhi, B.So., itfri, LLB, .l'i?,?c.C2/6. Piinted 
at the Surat Oitif Priidina Surat. Cloth 

hound. Pp. 3r>7. Price Poi. 2 Utmi 

Tids collGotion of seventeen ‘Abort stories’k 
piei aresqualy eaded the “flowers of unagiaation”, 
which marks the dsbat ot tne .young writer on 
the stage ot Gujarati literature, is a reiaarkafilc 
work, it far outdistances the so-called short 
stories appearing almost every fortnigat or every 
month, in tho pages of the numerous periodicals 
and journals, in imitation ot DngUsh short storms ; 
and wiiich lack both force and iiuairitiirtion, and 
lire foi'gottea as soon as read. Not so these stories 
tiioy are in our opinion a [inger-post guiding tim 
igaormt and the unwary way taror, as to what way 
he should so, if ho desires to reach his dostimitioti, 
'i’ii., the wnilng ol shoit stynes, "winch iaterpicr 
ehauacter and huiiaau Jilo —stories which make 
a distinct emotional appeal,” wiriuh after all is 
the function of a .sliori storr. lie has been 
fortunate enough, in getting tfi', g Divntia, 
to write an introduction for Ins book, nad it is 
a most Yaiuabio contribution oa the matter, 
reviewing a? it does the subject from a scholar’s 
and a critic’s point of view. Hr. Gandhi has been 
able to pass the high tost laid down by his untie 
who rightly detects in, the writer’s art, both 
psychological analysis and brevity. Ad the stories 
are eoLaally good, but avea if the first one “Lovo. 
Is it of the Body (Carual) or of the ludividual 
(possessing the body)?” be read through, it famishes 


ampe e den e of 1 e abov tvo harac ei tc 
i av ng I eea fa 1 brougl fc o t The book beaia 
t e p 0 se of & !1 be.tei u om being turned out 
bj the writer as he grows m years and as hi& 
pen gathers mors practice. 

1, Ganivi lliyu m Pxss.fJimixusA : Bp Thahorlal 
2£o!iu,iihl Dru'.n, B.A. p/i 2S1. Frier Pa. O-l'J-O 
iPJ2t}) 

2. tin All .lives M.vv S.iffvtc.u:- By KePmrhi 
Jmhihd T!/«J;Lar\ BA. LL. B., ip. 114. price 
Be. 0-12~n {I'J.I'J) 

2. Mniiiroo .Icj'iiisi’KirttrA-rE ; Dij Paidraj Bupald 
Gm ba»d<iF; Shah. yp. oSO. Prue Re. 1-0-0 (1'>:J0> 

i. Ximvr AT Vis.A Vaxo By AdartamJ S 
Paudya, B. Ay. Pp. Ql. Pride ltd 0-0-0 (19Hu). 

r>. SwAYAM Pkkkaxa" By RaviAmikur j 

Ckh’iycL, B,A. LL.B Pp- 225. Price Ih. 1-1-0 

[mo> 

6- LiimA VicHAR . By Chandiiial S. DwicedR 
MB, B-S. Pp. 154. Price B&. 0-12-0 <1930) 

1. Muxtio J-'auk's Tiiavpls ; By Samant Kathji 
Bl/att, B, A Pp. 274. (Part 11 + 151 {Part IV) . 
Pure Re. i-lt-0 {WOO). 

All of tlieiii doth hcucid, and published by 
II. il. Ihe Gaokwad's Vidyadhilcari Office as pai* 
oi the Baynii Sahityn iMaia. 

(1) F, L Brayne’s ‘'Remaking of (’’lilago ludu” 
has been translated very lateUigectty. by one 
who has lieen familiar with village iile la Gujarat. 
The iranslatov’s object has been to .keep the 
langtcago us easy as po&mbic so as to faciiuace the 
la‘-k ol auyoao who has to move amongst 
villagers witli. a view to tlieir iiplilt. Tim original 
has been trunsiated into .several vernuouldi'S. 
Uuiarat lacked it, and the clfifeot is now 
reinodied. 

(2) Oo-operation in V lilage Liio, is aaoilier Look 
ruGiUit for 'ho uplift of vilUgers. it is also wriUea 
by one who is iu unmediate toudt with villagers 
and with the Oo-operative Department ot H, H. the 
Gaekwad. He has thus been able to present ius case 
with hrst-hand knowledge and drive his iessuns 
home. 

(3) Till now no good book was written la 
Gujaiati on this highly imyortant subject, 
though Bmigi] possesses two such books, Lyon's 
3icdiiinl .hinsp/udcnrs m one of the best to.vt- 
tioolcs in lu.ln* for this purpose, and Vaidraj 
IJapaiai lias mainly fo.lowcd that book riwugh 
he tu:; conaiilfed many olhers also— in preparing 
the oho umler notice He has done his work 
cxu'eujeiy we'l, and supported his cohclusiony 
by roferoneo to 'Sanskrit works also- 

(B Twenty Somnee Stories, comprises twenty 
inforiuative and latereslmg ksaons, clothed in 
the garb of stories told to juvoades on suca 
famihar and dornostio subjecis and articles as 
trees, roots, mehils, water, soap, sugar-cane, e'uc. 
The characteristics of each are wail brought out, 

15) Aulosnegestion or Coaffism. has hseoins 
a fashion in the West , it aot a fashion, it is at 
least in vogue there. There was nothing in. 
Gujarati which would explain t’uis mctliod or 
recQvenng from ibnesB, and getting better health 
by merely thiakiag ot it. Think that yoa wquA 
gee well Repeat that yoa would get well, and 
you are sure get well. This theory has beau 
worked out saccessfuUy by ilrs- iEmily Coue 
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so s’he claims. The book under revieu- states 
the methods and the details of the exTteriment. 
It reveals an interesting phase of huraau thought-^ 

i6) This is aa iadepeadentiy -writteo work in 
the life ot man from birth to old age, ie , it gives 
liinis and suggestions as to how a child shoald 
be brought up. how one’s youth should be .passed, 
what au old man should do to mate his old age 
comfortaMe and hapny. 

(7) kluugo Park's travels into the interior 
of Africa, and the narration of the work that he 
did as a pioneer in that direction, have had a 
fasc'uating effect on those who read the book in 
English. The risks and perils of such a travel 
and the adventures due to such a sort of life, 
rendered into easy and flowing Gujarati, are 
■calculated to esite ectual fascination in the Gujarat 
■reader also- 

K. M J. 


HINDI 

il^ATHOKKA DmEAK ACR 

Oopal Damodm' Tamaskar. M. A . Li. Tk Pithhshed 
hy iks Sasta~3uhit‘^iu-3hndal. Ajmer. Pp. it ■‘■GAS- 
Pries 2~8 

Thfi history of the Marathas as reconstructed 
now assumes ioiraense proportions, Not mly die 
Xaratha scholars themselves but also Eugiisb, 
Bengali and other scholars have given, attention 
to this fascinating study, ilr Tauiaskar was well- 
advised to present this history m a convenient 
form. He has utilized the works of the original 
writei’S on the subject and his handbook will be 
welconjed not by a few. The land and tlie peojile 
of Maharastra have special claims on our attention 
and the book under notice deals with the various 
topics in connection with both of these frooi the 
verj earliest times down to the early part of the 
nineteenth century The whole thing has .been 
shown in its proper perspective, as the political, 
military, social, literary and religious activities of 
the Marathas have been touched upon, There are 
■maps and useful appendices. We have no hesitation 


in recommending the book to H'' 

But we should point out that .. i ■ • 
Chhatrapati Shivaji being the f' 'i* ' • i:-- 

appointing. The author also damis one or two 
thmgs as esdnsive of Maharastra. which are to 
be foimd in other parts of India, e. q , the Kaiha- 
Kirtan, the game of ganjnfa. On the whole the 
work IS an aDpuisition to Hindi historical literature 

KAPacHi Ki Kahoress ; Edited hy Mr JUmal 
Emnia. Pvhli.jhe.d by ike Hwdi Sakitya Jlandit. 
Ajmer. Pp. 178. Price 0-12-0 

This book deals with the various activities of the 
last session of the Indian National Congress at 
Karachi and other social and political conferences 
during the National Week. There are many 
illusbations of the leaders. 

.Jaina LviiH SAitioKAHA T'of, III Uaisdmer)— 
Colkcied and edited hv Mr. Pwan Chand Eahar, 
M. A., B. L., M. R. A 3. Pubhshed by the editor 
48, Indian Mirror Street, Cakutta. Fp.il^22D, 
Pare Ps. S. 

In ancient India the laina community was 
always enthusiastic in keeping records of their 
aciivities. This is amply proved by the itmumer- 
aWe marmscHpts and inscriptions which have been 
discovered frcm lime to time. But up till now no 
serious or regular attempt was made to collect 
those inscriptions, Hr, Nahar, the well-known. 
Jama scholar of Calcutta, is an indefatigable 
worker in the field, and the result of his unsparing 
activities has now oome out in these monumentsD. 
works on Jaina icscriptions. Indeed, his books have 
been the veritable store-house of original matter as 
regards Jaina history. We cannot ba too grateful 
to him. for this excellent volume of Jaina inscrip- 
tions found in and near Jaisalmer. He has spared 
neither energy for collecting nor money for 
producing the excelleat illustrations which leave 
nothing to be desired. The introduction and the 
appendices instruct on vai’ious topics connected 
■with the texts of the inscriptions. This book surely 
enriches Hindi literature in its historical depart- 
ment. 

Racjes Basu 



By SRiJfIVASAN 


O N the 23th of Angnst 1331 faJIs the 
centenary of the first of the epoch- 
■Q'i.olnag discoveries of Jlichaei Faraday 
which has resuUcd in the whole of electrical 
ongmeering as we know it today, FoieyN 
aclanrable statue of Faraday — “the most 

original e:Yperimeriter of , the world,’’ to 
quote B. A. Gregor.y — shows in Ins hand the 
simple ring with two coils which he used 
on the raemorable occasion. No wonder that 
British seiGotists and electnoians are cele- 
brating the great event by a commemorative 
moefciag at the Queen's Hall, London, and a 
Farad'! y exhibition at the Albert Hall, to 
n’hich leading scicutiSTs from all parts of 
the world have been invited. 

I'araday’s greatest claim to glory is, of 
course, _ hi,s clectro-raagnetvc discoveries— 
boginning with the e.vpeviniont oh the 23th 
of August 1S31 wticreby he showed ihat an 
electric current can induce another in a 
diiferent circuit — and his other researches in 
electricity lilce the constructioa cl the 
voltametre and the discovery of specilic 
inductive capacity to which we owe the 
various applications of electricity today. 
Id the field of chemjsti' 3 ’', be discovered 
Benziac, the basis of modera aniline industry, 
and iiquet'ed gases. He produced, too, 
several new kimls of glass for optical 
purpose.^ and inve.stigated alloys of steel. 
He left also ii rich harvest of ideas ior hia 
successors to tlevclop, the most noteworthy 
among tlieni being tho eloctro-magnotic 
theory of light, developed later by his student, 
James Clerk Harwell. 

Tho only practical fippiieatioa of his 
work that he took an active part in perfect- 
ing was the electric lighting of lighthouses. 
AVhat made him not to work out the pructi- 
cal applications of bis other discoveries is 
evident from one of his letters ; 

‘I have rather been desirous of discovering 
new facts and, new relations dependant on magiieto- 
electrie induction than in exalting' the force of 
those already discovered, ctgmred that ihe 

latter u'Otdd find thdr full development htreafUrf’ 


I 

Faraday was born ia Newington, Liindon 
8ci)tomber 23, 1191 of poor parerto, so 
poor that his father who was a black- 
smith could give him m his umth year but 
one loaf of bread a vreek. lie received very 
little eduoation it consisted of “little more 
than the^ rudiroont.s of reading, writing and 
arithmetic at a Gomnion day school.” In 
his tbirteentb year lie started life as an 
emnd boy ia a bookseller's shop, and a 
yc.ar later iie was taken up as an apprentice 
by a book-binder without any premium 
in consideration of his iailhfid service." 
The books tluat were brought to him for 
binding evoked the latent genius of the 
boy. To quo to Jiis own -words ; 

“Whilst an apprentice 1 loved to read seiontific 
booluj. wpitli were under my haticls ivtid deliglitod 
in aliu'ceta fonve-snUoKs In Oitcmielrtt aud the 
eiectriiial treatises in Ihe Bmijfhpncdia BrUanfiMa 
j niauB .'Such sjin 2 ')Jd expeniiients in rhernisfry as 
opnia be doir.ayc'd )i,v a rew peneo per wook.' and 
aJso coDsiruated art ijicotriv. machiiie, iirst with 
a glass phinl and afterivai’ds with a real cylinder, 
as weU other electric apparatus of a corr^pond- 
mg bncl. 

His master was kind-hearted ; ho allowed 
the young apimentice to go occasionally of 
an evening to hear the lectures delivered 
by Hr. ratum_ on Natural Philo.sophy. The 
cmirgc one shilling per lecture — being defrayed 
by his older biuther, he attended nearly ;i 
diwn lectures aud became acquainted ivith 
pM>oa.'5 like Sfagnith, Nlcol aad others. 
These lectures created in him a desire to 
bo engitgod in scientific occupations 
to such an extent that he actually wrote 
to that effect to Sir Joseph Banks, tlic then 
President of the Royal Society, of course, 
getting DO reply. Menn'tvhile, he had improved 
bis knowledge of English ; the letters which 
be wrote to ins friends and the personal 
diary called the “Philosophical Miscelian-y” 
which he regularly kept bear marks of a 
beautiful style of writing. Be it noted that 
be was still a book-binder’s apprentice and 
Dot yet 21 yeiiTS of age. 
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On October 3, 1813 hs went as a 
Joni'iieymaa Book-binder to one Mr. De La 
Eoche. a Prencli emigrant in London A 
customer of his master took him to bear 
four of Sir Iluinplirey Davy’s lectures in 
the Royal Societv. He was attracted towards 
the groat chemist and took notes of his 
lectures, some of which he sent to Sir 
Humphrey The chemist was so higiy 
pleased with the work that he employed 
the young apprentice for a few days— when 
he was wounded m the eye from an 
explosion of Chloride of Hitrcgen— as an 
amanuensis, 

la 1813, in his twenty-second year, at 
Davy’s instance, he got the situation of 
Assistant in the Laboratory of the Royal 
Institution on a salary of 25 shillings a week 
with two rooms at the top of the house. 
That year he joined the City Philosophical 
Society m Tatum’s house and began to take 
an active part in it. He also established 
the Mutual Improvement Plan, 

’They met to read together, criticize, correct 
and improve each, other’s pronunciation and 
construction of language. The discipline was verj’ 
sturdy, tlie roinarks very plain and open and 
the results most valuable 

On October 13. 1813 he accompanied 
Sir Plump hr ey Davy to France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Tyrol and Geneva and 
returned ■ to England on April 23, 1815. 
He assisted Davy in his expeiiments. took 
care of his papers and apparatus and 
also served as a sort of valet or confidential 
servant. It was then that he made the 
acquaintance of some of the greatest scientists 
ot Europe like M. Yolta and Professor 
De La Rive. He kept a journal in winch 
hs narrated everything that impressed 
him. 

A fortnight after his return to England, 
he was ve engaged at the Royal Institution 
as an Assistant in the Laboratory and the 
Mineralogical Collection and Superintendent 
ot Apparatus on a salary of 30 shillings a week 
and tree apaitments. Then began in earnest 
his scientific work — researches, papers and 
lectures — which lasted till the end of ins 
life. In 1816, Ins first original work— -an 

analysis of native caustic lime — appeared in 
the Quarterly Journal of Science. In the 
same year he began to ieckire in the City 
Philosophical Society, In 1<820, while he 

was 29, he began a most laborious 

nvBsPgaPou m collaboration wTh Mi* James 
Stodart on the alloys of steel 1 1 May 


of that year he was appointed Superintendent 
of the house and laboratory 

On June 13 of the next year, he inarned, 
after a long period of courtship, Sarah, third 
daughter of one Mr. Bernard, an Elder of the 
Sandemaujaa Church, Twenty-eight years later 
he called it an event “which more than any 
other contributed to his earthly happiness 
and healthful state of mind.” 

A month after his marriage, he made 
his confession of sin and profession ot 
faith before the Sandemaniau Church. He 
did not tell even his wife of it previously, 
"When she asked nim why he kept it a 
secret from her, he characteristically replied 
“That is betwen me and my God.’’ 

In 1821, he was elected to the Royal 
Society. Two years earlier his name was 
proposed, but there was a misunderstanding 
in some circles that he had plagiarized 
TToolaston’s work. Sir Humphrey Davy 
was one of those who opposed his election. 
The cliarge was later proved to be false. 
Of tins, he wrote : “My love for scientific 
reputation is not yet so high as to induce 
me to obtaiu it at the expense of honour.’’ 

In 1825, he became a member of the Royal 
Institution and Director of the Laboratory 
under the superintendence of the Professor 
ot Chemistry. Then he began the weekly 
evening lectures which continue to tins day. 
From this time onwards many scientific socie- 
ties all over the world began to honour him 
He received as many as twenty-nine honoraiy 
titles and marks of merit. Of this he wrote 
“Only one title, uamelv, that of P, R, 8. was 
sought and paid for ; all the rest weie 
spontaneous offerings of kindness and good- 
will from the bodies named ” 

On August 29,1831, when he was thirty-nine 
years of age, he began his famous electrical 
researches — really extensions of his work 
done from December 1824. In 1832, he was 
awarded the Copley Medal of the Rojal 
Society and became a D C. L. of the Oxford 
University. 

Two years later, he was appointed for 
life as Professoi of Chemistry at the Royal 
Institution on a salary of £ 100 a year with 
tne privilege of giving no lectures. 

In his forty-fourth year, he was offered 
a pension by the Government. As the 
Premier, Lord Melbourne had told Farad,4y 
in the course of a private conversation tiiat 
he looked upon the whole system of giving 
pen-”ona to scientific and htorary people 
an a p ece of humbug he at hrM deebned the 
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<1 1 pj 1 5=! -f lena:, perouad d 1 m to 

acc 1 It ] e VI ote 

1 s 0 d 1 (i fro Ti K Lo Isl p 1 1 
po r 5 1 0 lea on to e-^pt-ot rnat lie rvoiikl crant 
—a w-ntti^n apology for the vi-ord^, he permilted 
to use ” 

After a suitable explanation was given, 
lie ac-cefded it. 

In ISo!^, Klien he was sixty-six, the 
Queen, tlirongh the kindness of Prince Albert 
who used to attend his juvenile lectures, 
offered him a house on Hampton Court 
fh-een, which lie lived to the cad. of his 
day? 

In 1R60, bo Avas again elected an Elder 
oI his Church and he held the office for a 
•further period of tnree rears and a half. He 
was offered agaia and again the Presidentship 
of both the Royal SocJcty and the Royal 
Institution, which ho refused to accept. He 
said ; 

'‘Hone can knoAv bnt mysolf how unfit it world 
be , . , As to beinii on a eomiaittee and not 

woritinp', it is iroivse stdi.” 

Rcsiguiug Ids seat as the Senator of the 
Loudon University, he wrote to the Registrar 
in l'S63 ; 

"The posiiion of a Senator is one that should not 
he held by au inactive raan to tho cxcdnsiun of an 
noiive one.” 

His physical potvers ivere declining day 
by day and iiis inemory ivas failing. He 
calmly waited for death and desired “to have 
a simple funeral attended by none but my 
own relatives, followed by a tombstone of 
the most ordinary kind, in the .eimplest 
earthly place.’’ 

In IBtill, wlien be was sevouty-four, tbe 
'Society of Arts gave him the Gold Albert 
Medal. On August 2ri, 1S67, in his seA-euty- 
■fifth year, he died in hie chair in hi.s study. 

Aocording to Jus wishes, bis funeral was 
of the simplest kind. Hi? tombstone boars 
the plain iascriptioG : 

Michael Faradiiy 
Born 22 September 
17P] 

Died 25 August 
1867 

n 

Faraday's scieutific work — “full of genius 
in conception, full of finished and the most 
accurate work in execution is quantity so 
vast as to seem impossible one man should 
have done eo much” — was done under 
circumstances of great penury. He bad no 


grant fro n t e Boju Soc etv He Royal 
1 1=1 tut 0 i^ave 1 a a fixed salat y of only 

£ 100 a year at first and £ 200 later, la 

fact, the lectures he gave kept the lostitution 
running. He once said “We were living oa 
the parings o£ our own skin " 

But like many an other great scientist, 
he would uot serve both God and Mammon 
We have it on tho authority of Tyndall that 
tbe eonuaercial world were prepared to pay 
him fees which would have amounted to 
£150,000 a year. But he would not choose 
it and so died a poor mau. To quote 

Tyndall, “Nearer than anybody Icnowu to 

the writer, he came to the iulfiliucnt of the 
precept, 'Take no thought for the morrow 
He wrote in a letter ; 

'Tn fact. I liavG always loved Science more than 
money ; and b^'canse my occupation is almost 
entirely personal, I cannot afford to get rich,'’ 

He hated inequalities in the soientifie 
world He wrote when he wa.s full of 
honours conferred by Scientific Societies all 
the world oror : 

"Mlien Hcmncc is a riUHiiiJic. _ then it gains; 
and though I am no repubhc-'an in other matters, 
I am in that” 

Curiously enough, he tnado a strict 
severance of his religion from his science 
and firmly believed that man could not by 
reasoning find out God. lu !n$ lecture on 
mental education Jic said 

‘■High as man is placed above the creatures 
amiud him, tliere is a higher and far more exalted 
position wiihin his view; and the wavs are infinite 
m which he occupies his thoughts about the 
team or hopes or cxpectstions of a fuller iil'e. I 
belieifo Ih'dt t,he truth, of that fuiuic eniaioi he 
hrcu'fkt to tti.f InoK'hdgo hj any exertion ofhis 
menial powers, however exalted thev may he; it 
is made known to him iy ether teaching than 
his own, and tst received through simple b&hef of 
ihr tcsiimony yireu. 

He was devout in his faith. A friend 
of his writes ; 

“\Viien he entered the religions meeting house, 
he left Ills Science behind and he would listen 
to the prayer and tho exhortation of the most 
ilhterato brotiier of his sect with, an attenPOB 
which showed how ho loved the word of Truth, 
from whosoever it came ” 

Before begmuing ius meal, he used to 
lift both hnuds over the dish before him 
and asked God’s blessing on tbe food. 

He had a fund of humour, well-marked m 
all his letters. He defined Love as “a 
nuisance to everybody but the parties 
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concerned a pr vafce affa r vh ch every ons 
but those OQcerned to make pabiic,” 

Wben Gladstone asked hmr with respect to 
one of bis discoveries, “After all, ^■¥■bat is 
the nse of it ?” he replied, “There is every 
possibility that you will soon be able to 
tax it.” On another occasion, im mediate} j’ 
after bis lecture in the Royal Institution 
demonstrating the production of a feeble 
current ol electricity in a coil of wire when 
a magnet is suddenly brought to it. a lady 
came up to bun and asked “Professor Earaday, 
even if the effect you explained is obtained, 
what is the use of it?” he replied iramediately, 
“Madam, will you tell me the use of a 
new-born child ?” 

As a lecturer he was perfect and suited 
his word.s to the audience Nerer was he 
at his best than before juvenile audieuces. 
He trained himself for toe work by taking 
a few elocution lectures. He always 
prepared his lectures thoroughly and had 
notes, illustrations, etc. ready; the notes 
for his experiments were put on one side 
of a sheet of paper and tiie notes for ins 
words on the opposite side. In early days, 
he always lectured with a card tiaving the 
word written upon it in front of 

him. He instructed his assistant to place 
before him a card with the word ‘Time' on 
it when^ the lecture hour was nearly expired. 
One of his friends regularly came to his 
lectures and noted down for him any faults 
of deliyery or defective pronunciation. 

The iustruetioHS he kept before him were 
as follows : 


Never to repeat a phrase, 

“Nerer ro go back to amend. 

“ft ac a loss tor a word, not to ch-di-oh, or er-er- 
er, but to ^top and wait for it. It soon eomes 
and the bad habits are broken, and flueney soon 
ac>v(iure<f. 

*'Nt?vei" doubt a correction given by another, ' 

■ His notes for his last lecture (.Tune 20, 
1S62) before the Royal Institution aic 
interesting ; 

Peraoaai Bspiauation— Years oE iiappiness here. 

but lime ot retirenient 1 Loss or nmioBV and 

phi'sical enduranto of the brain- 

1. Causes— hesitation and nn certainty of the 
conviction which the speaker has to urge. 

2. Inahiht;} in dradi upon the mind for the 
treasures oi knowledge it has previously 
received. 

H. IjihinesA and forsetfuiasss of one's former 
self-i'tjn'bii'd m respect of rifjhl, digadp and 
sclf-re'tpech 

■L. Strong diPy of Joiag ludiet io o/hewu yet 
inabiiicv to do bO. 

Remw ■’ 

There was perfect order in everything 
that he did. His letters, joernais, etc, were 
all so well preserved that liis biogiaphers 
had not much di&lcnlty lu gathering up 
the threads of nis life. The various stages 
of his researches weie so c.irefuily recorded 
by him for all time to see, that Prof- Reiss 
of Berlin wrote to him . 

“It Newton, not 'Uiite without reason, has been 
compared to a man who ascends to ihe to}i of a 
building by the help ot a jatld^r, and i,ats awmy 
most of the, stops after he ha.s done with them, 
It must he said that you have left to the iollower. 
with scuipulous ftdehry the ladder ia the same 
state as yon have made use of it.” 


The Hostage Tlieory and its Danger in Constitution 

Framing 


Bx SANAT KDMAS 

T HE^ object of the Mshomedans both 
of the aalionalist group led by 
Dr. Ansariand of the communalist group 
led by Hr. Jinnah seems to be the establish' 
menfe and perpetuation of Mabomedaa 
dominarion ia_ India. Because YEahomodans 
of the nationalist group have been graciously 
pleased to waive the demand for separate 


ROy-CHADDHURI 

electorates they have been taken into the 
bosom of the Congress and all the rest of 
their demands which are the same as that of 
the commucalists have been conceded by the 
Workiag Committee of the Congress. 

The raucii extolled liberality of the 
nationalist Habomedan in accepting joint 
electorates springs from the same cause a.<i 
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fhp df'iLiand i\ir pepai’nto coranninal claeloratf's 
!V tiie ohiL-r "I'nnp, r/v, soGiina? to tiie 
A[ iliiiinodanf!, as a rebsions fratoniity, pownis 
and niiv'do.aes on i, lie ground of their reli<^io!i 
^olfly. The method adopted I'y the ooiiinm- 
nahst 5 S dii'ect Tiiey siy \re do not trust 
the non-lEahomodaus, syooiaUv the TTin'lus, 
'Ufl v;e must be ,y;ven an cIToctiro voioo in 
tno iL's'lshitiires, which in futaro wdi he the 
1 epcsitories of pau’or, by statute. They do 
not wish to ran any rislt or face ntiy ua- 
ceitaiuty, as there would be, ;t' a joint 
olpctorate is accepted 

The nationalist llahonicdan looks at the 
problpni from a diffeicat an^le. lie also says, 
f do not trust the Hindus But says he, we 
shall have better chance in the legislatures 
with a joint electorate and adult franchise 
0) avith 0 franchise which will veifecfc the 
majority of the population lo the electoral 
rolls, in tho provinces where we are iiT a 
majority. As to the provinces where wo are 
in a minority we need mat foar. for will not 
tliero be so many millions of ITiiidns under 
ns as hostages m tiiu luajoritv provmces 
aijainst ill-trcatmoiit of our co-i'cligumists in 
tile minority provinces'-' 

That the aliovc is a corroot analysis of 
the position will bo amply borne out by a 
few quoiitions from Dr, Ansan’s speech at 
tho EtU'idpur Conference • 

Repndktnig' the cry that ‘Tsiam was 
m danger” fbecause of nationalist Moslem 
activities and stating wdiat according to him 
was the basic principle of demociacy, 
he said . 

'We could, for instance, never agree to any 
proposal _that, would reduce llu'^alinan'! where 
they are in a majority to the position of a uunority 
without nPCPScary aafe-gnards at tlie mercy of a 
hostile maiority II, would he neither fair pla.3'- 
noi sound politics "The Miishin,? in Derigal and 
the Iti.TiMli ,shouhl never he made to soerifico thoix- 
mijoriticy xxiid the U. P. a)iiJ Ikhm Mushm'i 
mist remain f orb bed wiih tlie conviction that 
the Irpfthvent mp.fcd od io iimn by the Hiudu 
'»)0/fjrPir.s- Mihail not he frnrsr t.hmi irlitif ilie (hmln 
mtnoni'icf; 'inmid exyod la rrrcur 'in the ptorinres 
i/here Ihe Jiliidims are ht a majority " 

Emphasizing the possible effect of Sir 
Muhammad Shaii'a proposal at the Round 
Table Conference that the Mussalmans in 
Bengal should have through communal 
electorate, 4 b per cent representation in the 
whole house, and should have the right to 
contest the special constitueucies. Dr. Ansar! 
said : 

‘It means you give up j-onr constitutional 
right -‘o fo-ir and carry out tha government of your 


province, Rcinemluir that in the :ut'*t’p const ti 
lion of Ind’H Hm-p ,‘v mt oounj to he a,iij ptf/rni 
hlorp (it seetas UmX to the bUdicmod.ni Xational 
tho ofHci.il idae are truei-^^ friends th.-xn thou 
nemlilioiirs .the ! Lindas )_ ‘And jf the propo^^ 
iii.rde by Sir Md- Hhali _n noing to iorm be 
iiasi.s of xhe fatiire eoxistitixLiiTO vim are In i-cnnin 
in porpoltinl min in it V m llongal ryfiirhi left at 
ihe mcieii of fho'.-c _j!'ho vonlil be rrtin'urd In; 
r/nmiiiu'ol f'p/’tiiriites' (ineauimj the Ihadii^) 

“ SiiiniiflctJ irdh (nilfi'innism o,)d roanmuial /ms 
•rifitiiid non >11111 hnrr the iroi s-/ fu}>e of vom 
jiinnnlieh intli, i!OU.-‘" 

The italics rau mine. Distrust of the 
hated llmdii brenthes m every Imc. Ray 
more — there is a distinct threat to the Hmdn 
majority provmces lo behave thomaelv^s 
Otherwise the Hiiida population of Bengal, 
the ranj.ib, Sind ami the N -'W F. Provinces 
•will suffer. 

I do not know wbat the ITindii has done 
to the Mahoinedaa to merit this hate oi 
distrust Amongst some of bis crimes aie 
Ihiit lie has established educiitional institutious 
tiiroughout the country (I speak witii special 
retereiice to Bengal) but h,as not limited 
.admia.sion only to iiis ILmdu co-religmmst, 
he has endowed cluairs and scholarslffps whieli 
he has thrown open b, all, irrespective oi 
caste, creed or colour, ho has ondewed 
hospit.als and opened di.-mensaries where i 
large projiortion of the patients treated ire 
Mahomcdr.ns, he is engaged la social services, 
health and welfare work even whine tlip 
boueliciaries are ninstlj' Jfahoniodans, he 
has made sacrifices, and suffered, 
in some case.s even tlie extreme penalty 
of law, that he might earn freedom 
for his connti'jp but li.us never refa.sed to 
give his Mabomedan neighbour a share in tlie 
concessions vrrested from unwilling hands 
Jf the Hindu iiad merely followed the leicl 
of the Jl-ahomedan and oar-marked his chaiiD 
for men of ins own religion, if ho had 
<!ffiuliitr-d the Mahomedan leaders and fought 
to seeuTo special benefits and privileges for 
his co-rchaionists. then possibly we might hme 
had loss of hatred and distrust 

Let u.s now consider the implications of 
tlie threat that the Hindns in the Mahomedan 
majority provinces vill be treated as 
hostages. 

The important thing to note about this 
hostage theory is that the nationalist 
Mahomedan will not forget even in polities the 
difference in religion It is not his desire 
that the Hindu and the Mahomedan should 
bs welded into a homogeneous nation 
polit'cally which I bcheve ’s the meaning of 
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the iToi’d, Nationalism, the ideal of the Congress, 
and the reason why it is fighting shy of 
‘^epa^ate communal elecorates. The nationalist 
^E^h 'tnedan wants joint electorate with 
idult suffrage because he believes this will 
^ecni'e nis co-religionists a greater majority 
p the legislatures and enable them to rule 
the particular province where they happen to 
be i'l a majciriiy, even though the majority 
he due to the greater uinuber cf chiluren 
aiiiOiig them. This maioriiy will onable 
the Jialiomedan to control all public icstitu- 
nous and public seiwices as also the finances 
of the pioviuce. Tins is all he wants. 

A matter of grave concern to all Hindus 
^'iid all those who have the welfare of Hindus 
Under the proposed constitution at heart, 
]& the number of Hindus who would be 
under the political domination of these 
Habomedans as compared to the number of 
Slahomedans under the Hindus. lu the 
future constitution, thanks to the insistence 
of the Mahomedaiis on Mr. Jiuuah's fourteen 
points, and to the support lent them by 
the Government of India of which Mian 
Sir Eazli Hossein is a shimng light and by 
the Imperialistic Press in England and 
India in general and by the State-snian in 
particular, and last though not least to the 
acceptance of all points, except that of 
separate electorates, by the Working Coni' 
mittee of the Congress m a futile attempt 
to placate the Mahomedans (as demonstrated 
by the rejection of the Working Committee 
proposals by the All-India Muslim Confer- 
ence at Allahabad), there will be five 
Mahumedan majority provinces, «-i., Bengal, 
the Panjab, N.-W. F. Provinces, Sind and 
Baluchistan. In Bengal alone 31 millions 
of Hindus will be under the domination of 
Mahomedans. In the Panjab there will be Qh 
millions of Hindus and 2h miUioa Sikhs, in 
N W, E. Provinces 2 lacs of Hindus and Sikhs, 
111 Sind 8^2 lacs of Hindus, and in Baluchistaa 
a few thousands about 12 per cent of the 
population, will be under Mahomedans I 
have given the figures according to the 1921 
census. According to the present census 
the number of Hindus in the above areas 
will be considerably more. Thus it will be 
seen that about 32 million Hindus and Sikhs 
will be placed under Mnhomedan domination, 
while only 19 million Mahomedans in 
the six Eeforni Hindu majority provinces 
or 23 millions scattered over the whole of 
India including Burma will be under the 
Hradus If the hostage theory a bel eved 
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in by Mahomedans — and I shall presently 
show that all Mahomedans whatever their 
political creed may be and their new-found 
friend the Anglo Indian Imperialist Press 
believe m it, the arrangement proposed and 
accepted by the Congress is fraught with 
immense power of mischief to the Hindus 
whose exertions have made Swaraj attainable 

That all Mahomedans desire to keep the 
Hindus as hostages, that some of them even 
wish to dominate the whole of India with 
the aid and backing of their co-rMigionists 
b^wGitd the borders of India was made 
plain by 8ir Mahomed Iqbal’s frank speech 
He said that he wanted a block of 
Itlahomedan teriitory in the North "West of 
India which wonid with the other 

M. ah.unedau kingdoms of the world form 
one solid block. This was why he wanted 
Smd separated, and reforms given to the 

N. -W F. Provinces and Baluchistan. In 
fact, the idea underlying his _ speech was 
that there would be a paa-Islamic federation 
and India after tne new constitution would 
not bo able to resist any demands that 
this federation would be pleased to make 

The Statesman in its issue of the 13th 
August 1931, asks its new prot6gAs the 
Mahomedans to take heart and not to despair, 
basing its arguments again on the hostage 
theory. Says the paper : 

■'A community with a clear majority in six 
noi-thern states, the Punjab. Bengal, Sind, 
Baluchistan. N. W. F. Provmces and Kashmir 
cannot be subiected to oppression' -In a federal 
system the Mahomedans of India can be their 
own guarantors.’’ 

It IS interesting to note that this paper 
which IS supposed to be the organ of 
European and official opinion, which is 
inciting Mahomedans to stick to their fourteen 
points and assuring them of European help 
has already taken for granted that Smd 
would be separated and in Kashmir v,fhich is 
a feudatory State the Mahomedans would be 
the rulers. If auy suggestion were made 
by anybody that in the Nizam’s dominions 
the Hindus would be the rulers because 
they happen to be the majority there, 
probably this Friend of India along with 
his protegds the Mahomedans would have 
raised such a howl of rage as would have 
reveiberated from the Himalayas to the 
Indian Ocean. However, except showing to 
what extent the Mahomedans _ are being 
backed by the Europeans and their Press in 
Ind a all this is beside the point 
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0 -IS s f erofoi^* ^ theie uy i al 
! 'll 0 T. arao 2 :st t Maho ^m‘iu or 
3'= t e ori ba i<r t fU 

inked CO H-.UEiaLs.u under]yi:!« the pj'oyesals 
}33acle hj the so-called "latioHalist Maho- 
nieilaus V Is there nay real fl.'ffereaee 


1 t^cea the u o I s X j eiq t 
e 1 1 XU t ^ tx a A 1 tiLGir jjo r 
f..i.eudb tae l^jai'opcaus a 'id f-OiGir Presx sx 
far as the obiuef ro be atkooei, W:, doniinj- 
iion over the Hiodns—n coucerued P Let 
t!iu reader rxiiise aaxi thiuk tn-ieo 


Br N. K- BfUTTASALT. m. 


Epigmphf'i li^'UciK Ruf 1, Vof. XX. 'ust to 
hand, coahiins aa interestin? irtielo on t.us 
lUsiTjTJiion by Dr. Hhumoda Fhasf.ri. the editor, 
and EiiiCTapnist fo dm GoToraaicrxi of India 
The insraption v.xs rliscovwerl hi* Mr 4. A Pavro 
in the snms of Nalanda dniioa 'in2d-d(l. A ?>rc- 
iiniinary roTiorl on the I'nncmption apjieard in tlxe 
of Ihe Arrhnr'iJfi'-f’r A S/.'>'vc/{ of 
hidla for lii2C'-2i‘', pases 131 ,iml 1"«S. based on 
Icntative rc-adinjis bv Dr BhaAn ‘dmself. <)n 
pywe IjL Ur. Shastri says— “Mr, Paurc, m dw 
ooxxrse . o{ his axcavadou at Nalauda discovered a 
very iinpovtaat inscription of du' time of 
YasDxmraimadeva apparently of Xanonj." 

la the artiolo in fm Ifpijtapluu hidu-o referred 
to above, Dr Sliastri has now changed his opinion 
’ yf the insf liptionanditsascripticm 

' LT ' ' . Kanauj, “The inscription,’' 
says Dr, Shastn, “is not duted but snpnlios 
sufficient data to fix the time to which it helonrrs. 
Jt was _ writ, lea when Baladitya wa= ruUiin and 
when Kiaff Tasovarrnmadova was Jiofdins- tho reins 
of Kovereisaty. That tiic Baladitj'n of this record 
mast be . idantlPied vvith ths bojn'.nyjnoas cJiiof 
whom Ilineii Tj-laatr ealpi^izes as the snbdnor of 
Idihiraixnia and the founder of the wind teuipio 
h Nnianda, nocd^_uot he dilated npon.-Babi/ditya 
nourished after bfhrisf. A‘'’Corclini?'!y', 

Yusovavmtna. Ids Mixiiipin, inu&t have rul«I aimat 
the .same ago. So the rpiesiJon ai'isep, who wms 
that siizorniu '? De cannot bo the hoinocvninns 
tnler of Ivnnaui CL n. “The pruesK made in A. S. R.. 
D325'2f3, p 131 was wrony) who was louicd by 
itnktapida Jjaiitaditya of Kashrair-d'ecausp he 
caiue a couptn of centuries aiter this period.” 
Dr. Shast''’! then p;oes on to identity TASOY’ADMMA 
Deva with YASODHA'HMMA Dova. of the 
Mandasore piiJar inscription, tlio eonteinporarv 
o1 Baladitya He farther sagsests that the name 
of the latter ahouid, on the Ktrengfch of the new 
Nalartdfi inscription he coireoted to YASOYARTDIA 
Deva! 

TYe confess, we rubbed onr eyes in amaKement 
and read the passage again and again to be sure 
that we have read Dr. Shastri, the Euigraphist 
to the Governmeat of India, ron-ectly. JSpigfOzMa, 
Iniim is a paper which has built up a traditioa 


of publishing edition' of cpicrapiis by distinnaisiif'd 
.tohoians in fiu’u iuitl alsoJufcelv deiiendnhle fo’'ms, 
A-s the -vlitor of such II paper nml .ny Btngiv.nnist 
in t)m iTOvoi-Jinnmr of indw. Dr Siiastri hiilds ' ono 
nl the most unport-mi and re.'ipons'dt'm of pos! = 
m the Aiciiaeologic.nl Ihinohnv'^ni, a post gricod 
!'V I'ljiincnf Epigratiliists, liotli European and 
Indian, in the p isL A sun-os.so? ),o sach n piwt 
and with a reputatioa to ioac. has Ire ready 
)n’nf(nced rim arlieio and tmidished ii iu the 
/tJpiriniphk Can he Im n:ial4e to disUiigiuyii 
tiotiveoD an (nimraEilL of -A'id A. D. and 7rii> A, D i 
‘*r. is son.astmn-'noiigei’iag becoitumx the hail- 
mark of Arohiieoioaicai vcanarch in India V 

Evideucas ai'« to i>e luot with tlircugliout ids 
article io show dial lie hnaself was ' dveamilv 
consdous that tiie epigvapii niuat be ;i late one. 
“The charoctui'S.” TVTiles Dr Phastri, “in vdneh 
it is written beioEA’ to the Hartha-n Okoss of 
alpliabots, ,T,ud jur-o-'.it!' a mni marl'r^i davhiinih'ni 
m roydraaf ■/pitk of ' fho vonkmpomrg md 

even ,‘^oinewhnt Mcr hi’icriphoHs (the Italics me 
ours) winch ha.ve lioou found iri, Hurrirera and 
Ea.stprn Irrlia They i.trgely resemhie tlie 
nharactore ol Ihs Ap.-'.hnd stone iiiserititioa of 
Aditj-asoua” — lad then Dr. Phastn goo.s off 
ihi .a rauyeat--‘’ind %rou!A Ihershy iudiede tiuh 
tire devclotimeiit we nnti;‘= iu tncin must have 
tafiL'n place not later than the tirsi h'lH oi the 
tith centuiT d the i Tiiistian Rm, /.c,, (he titue to 
wlthih tfds iascriution holcngs " 

Vasodharmmii’s date is fdiout and iiefora 5.30 
A. D AdiTyaaena of riio Ap.xh.sd hi, one inacriiifion 
.fiomished aiwut and before 672 A D. i Fide Fleet s 
tivpfii f'turnpHons, f). . 210'. Tasovannmadeva 
flourished, with in's capita! at Kauaui by aiiont 
72S-7dr, A ». (77* J A. A Y.. lyOS, pp 775-777). 
Dr. Shasfri finds great leseinldaucn-; iretweeii the 
script of the uew' FeJaada stone inscriihioa sud 
that of tho Apshad stone inscription of Adityasena 
Deva He finds tliat the eharacteis of tlie new 
iaacriptioa — "present a zerp marked dex-elopmonl” 
in contrast with the inscriptions of tha period of 
530 A. D and even somewhat later inscriptions. 
He also says in liis article under referenee that 
the alphabet _ used .m this inscr'pt-'o- (i f the 
new Nahuida inscription of Tasovamirnadeva le 
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t(i a large estent identical with the modem 
Devana^an,"' It passes one's comprehension 
now, after all tiicee observations, he coolly torgets 
the claims of Tasovannma Deva of EanaHj, to 
whom tlie new inscripticn can very luturaily he 
asoiibcd and to whom, he himself ascribed if to 
boy:iH with, and starts twisting luieegraphy and 
h.stoiT mtr of eii ihape in order to lastify an 
’-uipossible SM-iipCicn. to Aasodbarnmi«aeva of 
oL'l \vs, -and, does not hesitate to propose even 
.1 coiTCct!oa ia his name on the sti’ength cf tins 
nawa'-iTuted ascup.lcn ’ 

The whole muddiR apposrs to have arisen from 
Hr Sht’stnV a^saau.'Uon ih?.t the new insuipticn 
mcntinnti A'asovarmmatlevs ah' the sii\e){tm ot 
iJaladifva. Tiio luea soinelu'W got into lus brain 
and vitiated all his argtnnenis and eonclasitms. 
Tile new- inscription, 'n facv, does nothine of the 
Jcmd. The second vprse nr.asefa Yasovarmmadeva 
as a respjendc'.fc and newl 3 ' risen sun, a iionnueror 
of all Itihgs. The tliird vciv.e says that Tsisovatmraa 
Lad an officer la winibier) called Tikiaa, who 
was a, ruler of ihe Northern reaiOQS and a guiV' 
than of the passes. Hitj son dialada iras favourod 
iy Yasovdi'ninijcleva 

The nest three versos say that the great bag 
B.-'daditya— ‘After having vpaqnished all tiie foes 
and enjoyed the entire earth ' erected a magnificent 
temple of Buddha at ITalanda. Suuie hs'lieriiohe 
and jiiUdatorj’ de3C'Cip,tioii oi this remnie and of 
other temples of Halanda follows. I: is then stated 
that Haladii iiwda some gifts and presents to the 
image of Buddha and to tho incnhs and the 
Buddhist fiaterniry there. In verse 14, a curse 
is inyohed upon those who would nullify the 
gihs made to the Lord Buddha consecrated by 
Ainu Baladitya, 

ft wdl ho clear fmrn the above summary that 
there is nothing in tho nevr inso-ripcion to connect 
Yasjvaimmadeva with Baladitya 3Ia!ada, son 
of Tikmm guardian of ths Kunhern routes _of 
Tasovaimma’s etnpufi, records in ihss inscription 
the bestowal of gifts and donations to a temple of 
Buddha wloch Ring Balacbtya had erected at 
INalanda, evidently in days long gone by. Inis 
tempJe was still a famous temple at the time 
of Yasovarminadevy, and there ts nothiog very 
nnusiud in a rich donor evidontlv or ipreign 
descent, in coming to Halauda and maKiug a 
douatiOn to s. famous temple there. . Tlie _ erecaon 
of a at NaJanda by Baladitya is spoken 

of by Hiuen Tsiang liTatters, To). II, » 264). The 
aaiTL^- authority, agaim speaks of a majestic iepijup 
liVLitt by the same king.— “To the north of this 
was a large tempic, above 3t'0 feet high, liuiit by 
lung Baladitya In its sise and ornamentation, and 
m its image cf Buddhs, this tenipie resembled 
dm one at rhe Bodhi Tree." (Wattci's, 
YAI II. p. 17P) Tins shows tii.at me im^e of 
Bacldita in this temple of Baiachtya was, like the 
image in fhe temple at Buddha Gavd, in Tajmsam 
and in 3Ji'ii/7dspCirs!z 2hcdra. 


The new Halfinda. inscription evidently speaks 
of the vary same snrage cocseci’atcd by Balsrtitya, 
in verse 14. The Engiistt readerine of this verse 
does littlcj credit to Hr, Bhasrri- The following 
tran.siati£>n •vviii probably be tomid io be an im- 
piovement ; 

“This (image of j Sssta (? f .. the Lord Buddha) was 
established by King Baladitya who had frarapled 
upon all bis foes. The Lend Jina iurasslf in the 
adanaantiae pose always resides here within (tiie 
image or the temple). (So) whoever will put 
obsiade la the waj' of this gift, made to last as 
iong as this ivorld cadures.—the five dreadful sum 
wiU be the lot of that man devoid ot merit." 

The reading of Dr Siasti’i also requires impiuve- 
ment in a few place, s 

A beaefactioo of Baladitya to a teiuple of the 
SuB'G-oc;, about G-J- miles to the west or Halanda. is 
fcoowu from the Beo-Barnark inscription of Tivita 
Gupta iFltct — (jupia Insc/'i27tio72s, p. 213). 

The new Idalanda stone inscription is Impoifant 
because it is the first epigrat-h of a Inns who is 
O'.herwise well known from literary sources. It 
also testifies to the lact that the Baiaditj-a temple 
was in a llourii-hmg condition even 20u yeais, after 
its foundation. We also kno%v from this inscription 
that the minister Tikina levidently not an Indian) 
was m charge of the northern portion of 
Yasovamnna's kingdom and that the routes 
(Himalayan passes fj were also under his special 
cunti'ol- This special care in guarding the passes 
is in perfect accord with the known facts or the 
history ot the times. Lalitaditya iruktapitia, rhe 
contemporary king of Eashnur. fought agamst the 
Tibetans and cicsed,,, their five great i-oads, probabky 
in aliianeo witJi Yasovarairaa Deva. (/. ii A. S., 
1908, pp 770-777). 

It. id latcresring to note in tl < ' '>■ 

(Sten, Tol. 1, pp. 148-i44t tnat . i u 

Xnkharisn niinister called Chankuna and like 
italada. son of Tikina, minister 
Chaakrma was also an ardent , 

conseci’Aed Buddhist temple:- ■_ ■ . , ■ ■ 

Kashmir, some of Avhich existed even in KaihanaK 
time. Tikina's wife had the Sanakritic name of 
Bandhttmali and his daughter had the name of 
Nirmmaici, Cliankaiia's wife smiilarly had also the 
Sasiakrit’c name of Isaas. Devi and Ms son-in-law 
had the name ot Isana Chandra. 

Ia couuluEJOu, we should reciuest the Director- 
General cf Areiiaeology to sec that thi.s article bv 
Dr Sliastii is. expimged frotU the pages of 
Epidraphia Lidku and a saner edition of the new 
inscription substituted. We have ihe good fortune 
oi luivmg at rji-e-sent an able ladiau schoLw as the 
Director-Geacrai of Arciiaeolugy ia India. Let it 
not lie said by toe ivorld of schekirs outside tlmt 
articles iixe these iu the Epijrairha Indim are the 
first frmts of En-anj in the Archaeological Depart- 
ment. 
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® N view Of the aharg’cs a;id coufiterohHVjcPS 
g re^^ardini'' the hreach ami obaeivaaco of 
the ‘jantihi-rftt'iii i.nuie, it isay bo ol' in- 
tereRt to inqiuro if tiie trade statistics of Jndin 
during recent months show any npprociaWe 
effect of the calUa:? off of boycott, against 
British goods as a pnliticd ivejipim. In the 
Modem ReidiPiv for March, ItiSl, same figures 
foi' India’, s import trade rJuring 1930 were 
analysed. It is now proposed to sfcudv the 
figures far 1931 so lar arailablo na tiie 
same piati as followed in the previous article. 

It must he pointed out at the very outset 
that apart from tie political cause, there 
is an economic cause, which is uo leas 
serious, although not equally emphasized, 
rfu, the steadily do teri orating pcouoime 
condition o!’ ludia. T!ie moat outstanding 
fact in the econonne depresRion in India 
as Glseviiere i.s the tall in prices. But the 
extent of this decline is much greater m 
the case cl Indin than in the ease of olhor 
cfUintWcs as .shown in tlie {oUow'iiig table — 


Inw'x 

Npni!i;ii.s 

Or tYuur.i'! 

5.u,n Pini'i's 

Arerai 

re, .1929 

May. 1931 

PL'miutiige 

India 

141 

97 

37 

U. K. 

idfid 

1044 

2! 

H. S. A. 

138-3 . 

102 1 

26 

Japan 



30 

Caiuida 

3 i9M- 

lU’l 

34 

B. Africa 

13 TO 

99'lt 

1> 


furthermore, in India the disparity among 
the prices of difFereut commodities is 
getting wider and wider. This must cause 
very serious hardship. For lustaace, if 
the price of juts fafis to loss than half 
its pre-war vahir', whereas tlm price of 
eottoo raatnifncl.urt'.s .staud.s at a level idjiuif. 
a quarter higher than the pre-war figure, 
tliea appro x'iinatoly SVs luaua’ls of jute 
will have to bo given for a bundle of 
(ffioi/s and which could be bought 

m pro-wm’ dar.s with the sale proceeds of 
only one maund of jute. Tins must seriously 
impair the buying power of ladir.n agricni- 
tumts, which must affect trade very 
adversely. The extent of the disparity in 

% Tue 1117:1. artioio of this .series appeared in the 
Motiurn ISevisie for March, 1931. 

t For April. 1931 


different [>riccs is 

indicaP d in the cabfo 

below . 
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PlUi'US Iv 

Oat COTTA OF DiVFFKF^ 

t’ rrtliinc# OF 


(Ail Piicos in 

-Tuly, 191!- 

190! 

Average, lOP-O 

Mav. 1931 

.bum, 1931 

Cereals 100 

T "i 

i -k 

Pulses j 1 9 

S2 

3] 

Oil-seed# 127 

7.3 

79 

Raw jute 63 

i7 

45 

Raw cetten 91 

83 

47 

Colton 

mannf.ioturesl 39 

VJfi 

123 

Sog.ar 1-ih 

131 

133 

Thus it is clear 

that any i 

mprovenuuit 

which might easae as 

rc'salt of 

i,'ie Cfaudlu- 


Irwin Pnet inu-t !>o hugely aoutraiizeJ by 
tiie .serious ■'oonomic crista through vvh:oa 
wo are p, wring Mo3‘iH>vOi, Ihorc aunt bo 
a necessary lag beiwi'i'i) the ocr-isafciou of 
boyoutl and losivaptiwi of unpovts just In 
the same way as tbm* nm.s an inpjm’gninn 
hefcwopu the dooiarnti.on of boycott and 
diminution in iiiipm'K as .slmwn in ilia 
provioiis iU'tie]!- on fiio .saipect. In any ons;; 
tlic cimvse of eonteppmrapy trail.', is ,m 
intorostuig 9lL!dy, whaiewm be the forces 
lit worlr. It is f'U' tiiat re, naan tiuii a few 
tablea are givau on the ne.vt onge bringing the 
previous tables up to date as fiir as passible 

Tt will be Kcon from tiieui chat tl»e decline in 
the cnae of non- British conuiodities was only 
2 per cant daring Fsbruarj’ and in the case 
of British oomiuodities 4-5 per caul:, tlio 
correspoudiag figurna uiir.ag May houig 
3'So/o !iad -19<>i'o. This shows that boycitt 
is not m intensive now as before O.i 
the other hand, it shoaM be ro.neiu'oer.’d 
that daring February, 1930 the iigmv.a fov 
which have beeu taknn for c.n(ipa,t'KiHi, 
Ihocc was no boycott wiiat-'oevof, whereas 
duruig May, 1030, the Imycott wii-' p irtiallv 
in opcratuiu as shown ia the previoas luiiaie. 
Thus the deehn'^ which j.s now show.i is ui 
adddioii to tP' hill recorded ui rim pramods 
ai'cicio. 

As rcg.arda cotton ra'iaufaetures, rlieve. is 
a boycott against .all iniporte, which should 
thoTcfore be affected equally. But as shown 
iu the table below, uon-British goods have 
declined proportionately less than Biiti-sii 
goods. 
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Table ! 


Prices and I3ipoe.ts into India Ddring 1930 and 1931 



Index No- 

IiedotlS from Imports from. 

Total 


of prices. 

United 

other 

Imiiorts 



Kirntdom. 

couatries. 




Ss- 

Es 

Rs 

•Tanaary 1930 

131 

9,82 lakhs 

13,13 lakhs 

23.94 hkhs 

1931 

9S 

4,86 „ 

9,64 ,. 

14,50 „ 

p. c. fall 

31 p.c. 

51 p.c. 

37 p c 

37 p.c 

Febi'uarv 1930 

126 

7,78 lakhs 

9,54 lakhs 

17,30 lakhs 

“ 1931 

"9 

4.30 „ 

9,3b „ 

13.65 „ 

p,c. fa’i 

21 p.c. 

45 p.c. 

2 p. c. 

21 p.e. 

March, 1930 

12b 

9.20 lakhs 

11, 6S Dklis 

30,88 lakhs 

1931 

100 

4.54 

8,49 „ 

13,03 

p.c. fall 

20 p.c 

51 p.c. 

27 p c. 

SS p.c 

April, 1930 

123 

S,17 lakhs 

0,89 lakhs 

18,00 lakhs 

„ 1931 

98 

A 

„ 

8,09 „ 

12,43 „ 

p.c fall 

20 p.e 

47 p 0 

18 p c 

31 p c 

May, 1930 

121 

7,02 lakhs 

10,87 lakhs 

17,89 lakhs 

„ 1931 

97 

3,5S 

7,81 „ 

11,39 ., 

p e fall 

20 pc 

49 po 

28 p.c 

B6 pe. 

June, 1930 

118 

6.99 lakhs 

0,S7 lakhs 

13,86 lakhs 

„ 1931 

93 

5,45 .. 

6,67 „ 

12,12 „ 

p 0 . fall 

20 p.c. 

22 pc. 

3 p.c. 

12 p.c 


Table !! 

Lmpoets od Cotton Makdfactdres Into India Durino 1080 and 19S1 




Grey piece-goods 

Y hite piece-goods 

Coloured piece-goods 

Twists and Yarn? 



British 

Non-British 

Bnlisli : 

Noa-Sntish 

liritisL 

Non- British 

British Non-Sritish 



Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es 

Rs. 

Jan., 

1930 

1,45 lakhs 

91 lakhs 

1,05 laklis 

14 lakhs 

07 lakhs 

61 ia,khs 

22 lakhs 

29 lakhs 


1931 

6.99 „ 

43 „ 

27 „ 

8 „ 

19 


12 „ 

11 , 

p ’V. 

fall 

95 p. c. 

53 p. c. 

74 p. e. 

45 p c. 

71 p. c 

157 p "c. 

-14 p. c. 

61 p. c 

Feb,, 

1910 

95 lakhs 

61 lakhs 

1,02 laths 

13 lakhs 

80 lakhs 

42 ialiiis 

19 lakhs 

21 lakhs 


1931 

9 , 

17 „ 

29 

6 „ 

IS ,. 

13 „ 

i 

13 „ 

p. c. 

fail 

91 p r. 

73 p. e. 

72 p c. 

52 p. c 

7 pc. 

.55 p c. 

64 p. c 

39 p. c 

lltirck 1930 

1.02 Ukhs 

69 lalrhs 

3,16 lakhs 

18 lakhs 

90 lakhs 

52 lakhs 

21 lakhs 

17 laNhs 


19.31 

4 . 

Ho 

39 .. 

11 „ 

27 ., 

16 „ 

11 

17 „ 

P ”c. 

fall 

96 p. c. 

.50 p. c. 

66 p e. 

42 p. e. 

89 p c 

69 p. e. 

47 p. c. 

30 p. e. 

April, 

1930 

80 laths 

61 lakhs 

1.07 lakhs 

15 laktis 

90 lakhs 

33 lakhs 

10 laths 

IT lakhs 


19,31 

34 , 

.35 „ 

38 

* J'2’ A' 

12 .. 

2.5 

i5 

13 

a, \ 

P. c. 

fall 

85 p e 

42 p. c. 

G4 p c, 

1.5 p C 

72 p. c. 

aG p. & 

21 p e 

14 p. c * 

Mar, 

1930 

50 Iakh,s 

68 lakhs 

85 lakhs 

13 lakhs 

6 lakas 

2S Lakhs 

IS iairhs 

20 lakhs 


3 9,51 

7 

3.3 „ 

.33 , 

9 ., 

19 ., 

A* > 

K „ 

12 

p. c- 

tall 

88 p, e. 

66 p e. 

61 p G 

.36 p 0. 

72 p. 

.52 p, c 

.0 p.c. 

41 p. vA 

.] line. 

1930 

24 IekIis 

44 lakhs 

61 lakhs 

9 laths 

47 lakhs 

27 lakhs 

1.5 ].akhs 

20 lakh.s 


1931 

12 „ 

26 „ 

.12 

9 , 

2 1 

13 „ 

U „ 

10 „ 

p. c. 

fall 

49 p G. 

4.. p. e. 

31 p c 

i p. c 

.54 p. c. 

.1 1 p. e 

29 p.c 

51 p. c. 


* D notes an ncroaso 
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am MOiifim Kt view fob bt-FTbiinu i 31 


Tiib 0 



Tm 

r.T 


Ot 

C M 

T L- T ] 


1) 

10 0 N' 

0 1 

5l 



Ma h... 

cry and 



ettes 


Ele_ 

-tucal 


J 



JIiJl 

worlc 


C’laa! 


lastnunent.s 


1 rovisionsi 


I’r/dsh 

HTon- 


nriii.sli 

Roa-Ili'ilisb 

British 

Ron-Ili’Jtisti 

Gi 

.itisli 

Noii-Bfiti&h 

Im.. 

10313 hit Ih;, 

Rs 

‘ 1 1 

O. 1 

Iks. 

Ks. 21 iks. 

Rs. 0 tlis. 

Hi 

21 Iks. 

[?.■=. 17 Iks. 

Rs. 

23 Iks 

Ks. 28 As 


1031 uv yu. 

i 1 ^ 

27 


Rs. 1.3 „ 

Hs SI 

ILs 

IG „ 

Jvs 14 ,, 

Rs. 

LO „ 

Rs. 2 1 

P v. 

h’lli L' p, e. 

10 

p. L 

■■ 

37 p. c 

SOU* p, c. 

» *•) 

p. c 

IS p. f,. 

18 

P c. 

25 p. c 

leh.. 

lOPO ]A'. 1,0? Ih 

1, R-I. 

y 

Iks 

Rs, 10 iks. 

Rs. 1.3 ths 

]U. 

i4 Iks. 

Rs. 13 Iks 

Rs. 

IG Ike. 

Rs. 21 lU 


10.31 Hs 30 , 

, Rs. 
g; 

Hil 


Rs. 12 „ 

Hi 45 „ 

iU. 

13 „ 

Rs. 12 

Rs. 

13 „ 

Rs. 25 

V c 

fall 1)2 p, c. 

i p. 

c. 

04 p. c. 

21(1* in V. 

sr 

p. c. 

2 P- c. 

14 

p. c. 

19* p. c 

"vf n- , 

10,30 Hs. i,.-n Jk 

s. R-?, 

42 

Iks. 

Rs 22 Iks 

Ks 11 tlis. 

Rs. 

21 iks 

Es, 1,5 iks, 

Rs. 

IS Iks. 

R.S, 24 Iks 


I'.AI Rf). yy , 

, Hs 

. 34 

Hs. 12 

Rs 7.3 

Its. 

17 

Rs. 1 5 ,. 

Rs. 

13 „ 

Rp. 21 „ 

p c. 

tali 3.3 p. c. 


'J p. 

t; 

4S ri. e 

:5(i4* p. c. 

.•-a 

p. c. 

2 p. c. 

29 

p. c. 

15 p. e 

Api., 

1030 Rs. 1.24: iks. Rs 

32 

iks. 

Rs. 1 - Iks, 

Rs. 3 ths. 

Rs. 

17 Jks. 

Hs. 14 Iks. 

Rs. 

IG Iks 

Hs 23 Iks 

1931 Rs. 05 „ 

Rs 

_G 


Rs. 9 .. 

Ks. 0 ( , , 

Ks. 

13 „ 

Rs- 11 „ 

Rs. 

11 „ 

Rs IS 

11 c. 

fall 24 ]). c. 

19 p. 

c. 

13 p. e 

313.3+ p c. 

27 

t p e. 

IS p c. 

30 

p. e. 

23 p. e 

Mc»y, 

1030 Rs.l,l4 Ik 

s. Hs. 

31 

Iks. 

Rs. r> Iks 

Hs. 15 tliR. 

Ri 

IG Iks. 

Rs. 12 Iks. 

, J3.S. 

1.5 Iks. 

Rs. 24 iks 


1031 Rs. ,5t , 

, Rs 

B2 

1 ts, .5 

Rs 78 ,. 

Rs 

. il „ 

Ks. 12 „ 

Hs. 

. 10 „ 

Rfi. 19 

p <•- 

fall 53 p. c. 

33 

? r 

. c. 

50 p c. 

42ii“- p. e. 

32 r. c. 

1 p. c. 

31 p. C-. 

20 p. c 


lino. 

J1 L-. 

I. 


1030 K’s. f'l Iks Rs. :\2 Iks. 
liKB iks. Vu , Rs. 37 
iall 27 p. 0 . 13* p. I'. 


Rs 10 Iks. Rs 10 Ois. Rs- 11 Iks. Rs. 12 Jks. ivs. 14 Jks* Hs. 21 ILe 

ik 5 „ Rr. 43 Hr. 12 „ Rs. 11 n Hr. n Ks. J7 „ 

.lO p. c. 103* p. f*- M P lOp. e 21 ]i. c 17 p. c 


Deilote.s an incrc.'iRo, 


By e S KRISHmTYA, :\I.A.,Pb.D. 


W EE'S' the Emperor Antoni mis Pius 
created the iirst public professorship 
at Athens, he unintentionally lusti- 
tutionized one foaturo of mstructiou whicli 
has exacted rather a larf^or iribute of iiuiiiati 
energy than is its duo. For, the practice 
caino into being that the teacher who has 
to be paid out of the Imperial treasury should be 
selected troin the whole nurabec of candidates 
for the post by means of an examination. 
And the professors, having learnt how 
important exanunatious were to themselves, 
quickly passed them on to then students and 
yet education had gone on for some six 
hundred years or more in G-ieece without 
them, and it had been able to do its work 
well- as the results of the Sooratic Age show 


Then in medieval days an apprentice had 
to be tested before he was admitted into 
the trade guild. The hrst universities weie 
nothing but guilds or unions of teachers 
and they adopted the guild method of 
ceclinical tests and applied them to the pros- 
pective masters. They tested the ability of 
the teacher to do what be was henceforth 
to do. Tlio modern examination has preserved 
almost every feature of the medieval 
save its object. It exists primarily to 
determine whether the student knows what 
it is conceived he should know. This 
change made it possible for the examination 
to take the form of written, answers to 
written questions, the first written examina- 
tions in Europe having been given as it 
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seems, at Cambridge in the year 1703. 
Written examinations, having been invented, 
quickly commended themselves as an easily 
vrorkable device whieli every teacher of 
no matter what subject, should apply early 
rnd often. The English educational system 
later became the outstanding example of 
an examination-riddeu system. Those tradi- 
tions have been carefully preserved in the 
British system of education in India, more 
especially so because of the need, as in old 
Athens, for selecting the best candidates 
available for the dilerent posts. The insti- 
tution of public examination for admission 
to Government service consequent on the 
Government of India Eesolution of 1844, 
was followed in about 1S57 by the creation 
of purely examining universities on the 
pattern of the University of Dondou, in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Xow, as all 
educational experts, educational commissions 
and foreign visitors remark, there is ugent 
need for a reconsideration of the whole 

question of examinations with a view to 
reducing the evil results accruing therefrom. 

ExAjrrN^.TioNs IxDiSPrxs.vnijE .vnu JuSTiFiisuE 

Much has been said in recent years 

against examinations. It is necessary to 
distinguish between the institution of 
examinations and the types of examinations 
now become traditional That the present 
status and method of examinations need to 
be altered must be readily conceded, but 
the necessity of examinations cannot he 
disputed except by the unthinking, short- 
sighted agitator. Once it is recogaizsd that 
examinations are valuable when inlelligently 
used, time and thought will be devoted to 
devising acceptable types of tests, and dis- 
eoveiing desirable ways of using them. 

Valuable to Pupil and Teacher Final 
exaniinatjons and periodical tests, either oral 
or written, serve several useful and distinct 
purposes. Examinations are helpful in 
evaluating pupils’ woix and measuring their 
piogress from time to time This often 

motivates or stimulates pupils’ learning. 

Teachers need to know the results of their 
work ; and their success or failure is often 
imiroied in the examination papers. Not 
only does the teacher thus have a means 
to judge the comprehension level of the 

pupils, but it gives the authorities a basis 
for estimabng the effic eucy of the teach 'ng 
In examm ng the attainment of a class under 


Ms instruction, the teacher is often giving 
his own work a marking. 

A skilful teacher could use examinations 
as a teaching device dissociated from testing 
and promotion. They would then reveal 
defective preparation, incorrect notions, 
misplaced emphasis, omitted content or 
improper presentation. Once detected, they 
can be corrected. Much is lost when 
teachers concentrate exclusively on the 
testing aspect of the function of examinations 
and ignore the diagnostic 

JdncoKrngc Belter Ilasto’y. Examinations 
compel pupils to organize their knowledge 
and to carry over a considerable period the 
details of the subject they are pursuing. 
Left to themselves, or tested only at the 
end of each day, they would make very 
little permanent progress. The period of 
intense application preceding the examination 
represents the burning point of attention 
The value cf examinations as incentives for 
keeping in ^ mind the work that has been 
pursued over an extended period, should ne 
more seriously emphasized. 

JInch in Bemmul Several parties aie 
intere.sted in the results of exainmations and 
therefore insist upon their necessity The 
public demands this evalaation. The parents 
desire to know what their children are 
achieving. Employers demand definite 
standards of persons who go to them for 
employment. Marks, ranks, degrees and 
letters of recommendation are demanded 
by the world from teao.hers and school 
administrators Furtlier, the present system 
of promotional crganizition makes such 
measurement icdispensable. Ueadmasters 
and inspectors need to estimate the woik 
done m the school during the year. In fact, 
as pointed out eniljer, the pupil hiinsc-Ir ’s 
in need or examinations to register his 
progress, and to measure his achievement 
Therefore the use of examinations cannot be 
abandoned in schools. They have a definite 
function 

In spite of adverse criticism, examinations 
persist probably because tiu-ir valoes outweigh 
their manifest defects. Once toeir function 
13 clearly understood it ought not to be difficult 
to improve examinations so that they might 
serve their purpose more effectively. In this 
article, however, attention is confined to 
determining what is worth while about 
oxaminat'ons, and what are the defects to be 
overcome. 
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'iJie cenvoatiional use of exarmni.tinns and 
the!!' loi'ius are oppy io many cntieisnis. 
Only son ill ni the more 'inpciTtant are tal'cm 
up for discussion here 

UticrcH. Dinh'ihxiioit uf Marks. T'leio is 
always a xvide vari'diiiii in the distribution 
ot marks in the difiercnh subjects of the same 
school, and euioiig' different teachers of the 
same subject or department One teacher 
faffs one-third of Iffs students, nnotlier Rives 
esccllciit marks to a third and then distributes 
the others ahrost equally muong four 
divisions. Oerkiin studios made showed 
tliat of two iiistriictors in the same depart- 
ment, one gave none failure marks and the 
other gave none tlie mark of ‘excellent.'’ 
There must have been, however, a few good 
and a few bad in eanb group. 

Larks Ohjcrtirily There is no objectivity 
in tbo marking of the couventionai examina- 
tion pa[)ers Especially so is it with tlio 
‘disenssioii' tvpo. Several elements enter iii 
icdering objectivity absolutely impo.ssible. 

A tost is said to be objecti'io when practi- 
cally tlio siiuio scores or results are secured 
if the same tost is given to the same group 
by ditTei’ont teaciiors, and if the marking is 
also done by tliem. “Awarding” marks is 
therefore the antipodes of true mcasiiroraent. 
The investigations of Starch and Elliott 
m America show that teachers differ to a 
surprising degree in marking the same piece 
of work m terras of the orduiaiy peicentage 
scale. A final examination fourth form 
English paper wnis marked by 142 teachers 
of English in as many schools; a final 
exarnination paper in geometry was marked 
by 118 teachers of matlmraaties ; and a final 
examination paper m American history was 
marked by 70 history teachers The marks 
given to the English paper varied from 50 to 
9S, tlio geometry paper from 28 to 92, and 
tho Instory paper from 49 to 00. The 
passing mark in these cases was 75 It is 
interesting that the geometry paper should 
indicate tlie widest variation, for it is usually 
assumed tiiat papers^ in niathemutios can be 
marked with great exactness Such variatiou 
IS intrinsic to this type of examination, and 
IS not peculiar to America. Anyone inclined 
to doubt this would do well to conduct an 
experimental study in essay-valuation 

such as was conducted not long ago 
in Mysore. Fifty teachers valued the 

eesayB of 23 pupils of form IT on a scale 


01 «0 poiotfe, tVjuij </.7 p. 0, S:- tliTj pas.-v 

minimum The results were da-JKitieJ. nud°r 
tin- four groups (ui Endure — less tiiaii 35 p. c 
i'h) Just pass — between 35 and 49 p. c. aud 
so on. It was found tiiat 15 out of tho 23 
pupils had beoii placed m all the four clnssob 
and not ii siiiglo essay had been fdaced m 
the same class by all the 50 teachers, ib 
pupils had scored first chiss marks from some 
one or other of ttiu teachers And all the 
2.3 had been made to fail by at least 3 of the 
50 Ipachers. Teaelier.s’ uuii'ks are variable 
and inconsistent, first, because in marking 
pupils’ work, they ni'e not measuring the same 
skill or trait. Dr. Frederick Camp reports 
(in School Review XXY, p 697) that on 
enquiry, he found that class teachers take 
into consideration in marking “improvement,” 
“ability,” “purpose,” “seriousness,’’ “moial 
qualities,” “interest in work,” and “equip- 
ment.” The sfime connotation could not 
be obtained from tho word-pfatements of 
any two teachers as to what is measured, 
1 , c, their marks are disiributod on a purely 
subjective basis and their standards are not 
uniform. 

Tins but illustrates th>3 present chais 
resulting from tho lack of stiuidiirds in mark- 
ing an ordinary cxanun.iiion paper. When 
this is multiplied by the variation m sets_ of 
examination questions, it becomes obviou'J 
that on the present basis of examinations it 
is absolutely impossible to compare one 
school with another, one class with another, 
or from month to mouth the same class with 
itself The factors of health, fatigue, mental 
states, the place of the paper near tlie top 
or bottom of a bundle, all contribute to 
making evaluation dangerously subjective 
If different persons, affected differently by 
all these eloraonts, mark the papers, the 
personal equation appears still more promi- 
nently. Other points might he added, all 
indicating tho need of obioctive standards 
But it is unnecessary to dilate further on this 
mattBi’. 

jUJ caminaMons iwf Thorough. The old type 
examinations are mere samplings. A student’s 
familiarity with a subject is estimated by lus 
ability to ansvv'er five or six questions. He 
may fail to answer this list of questions, but 
may fare creditably with another list. It is 
supposed that he should be prepared for 
anything which may come. Frequently 
questions ai’e asked which only a minute 
technical interest suggests, and it is impossible 
for tho pupil to be prepared for every thing 
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Lho Sr’ii-tpic' pertori'aancp oy which the 
te.'m work rained may he taken 
>11 a Jar wh^n he much briow par 
Fill the!', uOM mao may mark m-atuess, hand- 
wiitiiiL,, \iiHliiniJ, conip'i-^itioii, menionzed fdct=!, 
consti active ability, ail with the same cave. 
Ac other may disregard everything but the 
suhstauce oi tlie thou^iit Very often a 
piemiam in placed upon quantity regnrdlens 
ot quality of thought, end the ready writer 
IS able to c ineeal his ignorance under a 
multitude of words Yet the school judges 
its pupils, and the studonts each ntbei, and, 
worst ot all themselves, by tliese very marks. 

Con/^ume ninrh flmr Another important 
objection which has to be faced is that the 
oidinary examinations are not economical of 
time. The customary “diseuasion" tests take 
up an unjustifiable amount of ohss time, if 
the testing is to be frequeat and e.rtensive 
enough to provide a satisfactory estimate ot 
the pupil's achievement ia any single subiect. 
And as for the teacher’s side of the story— 
interniinahle and monotonous reading of 
papers consuming hours of precious time 
which could be devoted to many things 
more constructive and worth while. 

These same results can now be secured 
with more exactue.ss and through more 
economical means Before describing the 
ne.v types of tests, it may be worth while to 
indicate w.ays of improving the conventional 
examinatian. In duing so certain stock 
criticisms of written examinations are taken 
up for consideration 

Three Criticisms Examinations are 
accused of caiiaing needless strain upon 
children resulting in such phenomena as 
cranimiDg, cheating, and loss of sleep. As 
conducted inmost places in India it cannot be 
denied that they have an unhealthy physical, 
moral and mental etfeet. There is altogether 
too much stress laid uiion them, especially 
necaus? tliey are too closely associated with 
pioii'otimi^. 

CoHilvtire to Cramming, Cramming for 
examinations has come to be one of the 
characteristic features of student life. The 
indiscriminate ratmonzing of passages likely 
to be required in the examination is not 
an uncommon phenomenon. While questions 
m the lower classes are necessarily upon 
matters of fact, in the higher classes they 
should increasingly call for a knowledge^ of 
principles, lules, causes and effects, relations 
and corre at ons T e power to draw 
eoncIuH ona state pnne p ea and to tenoral zie 


should be well developed^ m elementaiy 
and hi.gh soliool classe.s Ko pains should 
be spared to discourage mental lethargy 
and to stimulate intellectual activity. Initia- 
tive, originality and mdependance, rather 
than a slavish, text-book mentality should 
be ttie goal ot education 

Euconraginy fhcatiinj Dishonesty m 
examinations ni-'y be due to a sense ot 
unfairness The instructor must provide n i 
grounds tor leasonable objection The blame 
tor cheating must iinally rest upon the 
teaclier. In nearly every large group some 
pupils cheat unless restrained by fear, sense 
of honour, lack of opportunity, or remarkably 
hi.gli regard for the teacher. Eespect tor 
an instructor is most quickly developed 

when all sense the quality of fairness. It 
is undesirable to place children on their 
honour before they are- able to recognize 
the wrong involved in this kind of stealing 
and the inherent beauty of independence 
and stmighlforwardaess. There is no justifi- 
cation for tempting pupils by failure to 
supervise seating and other arrangements 
However, it must be said that there is much 
need for a thorough study of tlie question 
as to whether the “honour system" as a 
cure for the evils of cheating m examina- 
tions, will prove ultimately and permanently 
successful, or whether it will in the end 
give rise to results worse than the initial 
evil. 

Causes undue Strain The tension 
created in pupils’ minds regarding examina- 
tions is largely due to the teachers 
Threatening pupils with failure m examina- 
tions IS cruel and unreasonable. The testing 
aspect need not unduely obstrude, and they 
should be dissociated, as far as possible, 
fi'um the idea of promotion It must be 
added that it is desirable to put olf 
examinatioQS till as late as possible, m 
the child’s life and not increase tne strain 
at the onset of adolescence. Farther, when- 
ever possible the tension of fixed requirements 
may be relieved by allowicg an option, c. g, 
“Answer t.be first four ijuestions and two 
or three of the others" The teacher who 
prefaces an examination with a good-natured, 
witty remark or an amusing story is often 
a wise practical psychologist Nor should 
examinations transgress the fatigue limits 
set by nature Too often at the end of 
the term, or of the year (when summer 
has bcgunl w' en pup''s a c not n tl e 
be t physical cond t on a e nes of exam na 


xn 0 
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tions lasting for several da'j's is giroa. 
'ihei'o aro stages iu the dorelopmeot wf 
ouv thinking, or in the acfiuiring of skilJ. 
<vr ni our urulerstandinj? of facts, which 
occur at irregular intervals unci wlueh eai! 
for a summing up of what has guiie hofor'e 
511 order that wo may lie sure" of success 
in the work wiiich is to follow'. Tt is 
entirel.y possible to know* of the achievements 
of ehildrcn through exaniiaatinns given at 
these irreguhir intervals throughout the 
year or term. One examiiuition should not 
follow too closelv upon anotiiPT, and not 
luort' than one oxaroinatiou occupying two 
or three hours, should be given in one day. 
It would bft ideal if only the regular class 
period could be nuido to suffice. ''One. hour 
for Cfioli subject in the elementary school 
and two liours in tlio high school, nuy well 
be considered the nifi^iinum limits. 

Ihunhoh'.'^omr on O.ot^n Iiix(i na- 

tion. Another criucifiin is tliat e. Kami nations 
exert an unwhojesomo iulUiciJco ou inatnic- 
turn In one sense this i.s true blatters 
sucli as idi'als, .attitudes ainl auprociiitioiis 
.are ditlicult to examine, (though it must 
he said that tiic.r too arc increasingly iaung 
tested liy psyelKdogiNts). whereas it f.s (.'asiJy 
poKsdile to mcasuvo knowledge, habits and 
skills. The oonseque.ncc is that tlio tormer 
tend to be lost suht of in tlie class-room, 
being overwhelmed by the importuiice and 
weight of the latter. Attaiument in the 
realm of the abstract is not less important 
or desirable than oa,sily ineasumbla factors, 
aud yet because of their ummportaucc on 
the academic day of judgment, they 
tend to be badly neglected in every- 
day instructloa. Tt is very much to 


be hoped that with the more adeituntc con- 
ception of the value and function of 
ediicatioa, tcacliers will be found ivho will 
work for the many tine things which cannot 
be recorded tm the exammation sheets 

Tup type of ((uestion aslccd in fh,! 
examination influcuces class-rooiii work. Pom 
questions, those which ask for useles^s 

abilities and fnct.s and unimportant details 
lead to omphasi? being Traced upon results 
of the wrong kind. U.suaily examinations 
test memory for isolated facts, and conse- 
quently class instnictioa aims at fixing such 
facts The drilling upon que.stions asked ia 
difiArcnt years, to the e.vclasiou of other 
raothods of iiistructioa is not an unfamiliar 
feature of certain in,stitutioiH, Wheu the 
papers ask for useful knowledge and demand 
an adequate proportion of thmkiag, they are 
beyond criticism If the ability to organize 
knovrledge into o.oluirent systems is to be 
encouraged, it is best to direct a tciv ques- 
tions tow.u'ds t’nat end Tf knowledge is to 
become applicable to the needs of life, it 
must bo proseufcptl in a nwnaer that will 
bring out its practical and social values. 
The only pvacticabh* metliod of apiilying this! 
principle to Ihc formal p.vamimitiou w to 
construct ideal situations, and ask the pupil 
to apply iii.H knuivledgo to their solution. 
He vvouUl then .show his mastery of the facts 
involved by organiaiiig tliem in such a way to 
solve lii.s yioblera. The testis then more like the 
demands which life makes. If the examina- 
tion could thus bo remodelled, instruction 
would necessarily bo modified to meet the 
new demands and that would be a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 




By Af^^;ES BAIEBLEY 


T he Oiiiiesp Ur-»\f-nimiYOt iw Cayjtoi:, 

wiuch hss iub'U th-.' B;ane i>f the 
"Cbieese Nahaual fhovern-Beut — the 

cenlrai and the iiidia^t autbunry j'l CbiKa," 
'A'fis estabhfthcd on ^Eay ‘h-^, t'CInsvin*? the 
Sontbern rerolt aa:jinst Oijuiny' irai-sbek 

wdach began oo A.pt:l 3 h, On fPafc date tlie 
raslitarv conunander hi Kwaugmug, siiyported 
by dYihan k-adoTV--:i'ime o( them epeapjog 
from Yanking — Jruve out ak Cbiang ICai- 
sbefc snpportei's and estaWisiieil <m emorgeney 
reYolationary eofumittee. At brat li iras 

not latended to establish a gorei'nineBt rh-al 
to that iu Yanking but only to force Deaeral 
Chjjitg Kai-shek to resign. At first also, jt 
bore a $,troag ;u’o\iudai character — Kwaugtaug 
iiguiiisfc ChekiiiUg, General Cbi;iag being a 
man frofu CheidiUig and his strongest 
cimhim oppoiieiil, Hu Han-min being from 
Xwangtang. 

This le’voit si a? tiie cuimnutioa of a 
contUct that has gone on for jears, as 
Crciieral Obiang has eliminated one social 
groaping nr one Xun min tang faction after 
another from all power or rights in China. 
The Huai blow in this process was struck on 
February 2 ^ when he personaiiy arrested 
and inipusoned iln Han-mui, Pres : dent of the 
L^■gisl^ltlve Council, member of the C B. C. 
of the Ku 0111 in tong iii Yanking, and the 
strongest ciTilisn Kuoniuitang leader left in 
power iu China. This arrest is about the 
sarjo us it wo^ld he la Kurope it the 
Coiiunaudcr'ic-Chief aire-sted tiie Fi'esidcnt 
ot the Heifihstag or Pdi hamfiit and held him 
prisoner This arrest nab tiiC frosi biuw ot 
i njiTitjiry dictator ni r, long drawn out 
struggle for power O'.er G'.e C-toveTiimcnt, 
army, pa? ty, and the conuhj^'slinanees It iuesiit 
the temporary' iictnry of a reactionrry 
raihtnrist over a reaetiouaiy eiNihaa leader. 
It was im iueritablc coihlict of I’eactionary 
fidtipnaliste tu both ot whcBi the niasses 
meant nothing bat a source of revimiie and 
exploitahoa. Persoasi pewtr end private 
SRm, and uothing higher, were the piiuciples 
it stake 

The revolt was not, and still is ^not, so 
much a movement rgaic.st the Yackiiig 


CoTet'iinierifc as such : the leaders of the 
Scutlicra Government maintain that it is a 
iiwvutueat against (terseral Chiang Kai-shek who 
IS accused of using tlie I'orraer Yoveromeufc 
a personal tool to ^navantee his dictfitorsiiip 
The leaders of the new Southern Government 
speak always not nt an anti-Y^aaking, but 
of a?! auti-Cnmog Jvai-shek niovcincnt. Conse- 
puentiy, tn the new O-ownnumt have come 
stniic cf the higjiest officials m tl'.i3 Nanking 
(rorernment unP the Yanking' Kuomintaiig. 
among them being -Mr 8nu Fo, son of the 
Iflto lir. Sun Mat-sen, ivlio has been minister 
of ifailwiivs and moniber of the C. K. C. of 
the i\uoiH]iit.ai’g ; likewise meiiifiers of the 
very conservative Western Rdis CZnaie ; ail 
the followers of Hu Haa-min and Sun 
Fa ; the Left Kuomiulaug headed by Wang 
Ohmg-wei; and Mr, Fugcue Chen-- 'who 
needs no iiitraduotioii — loijneijv Foreign 
Slinistor m the Hnnkow'- Eevolntionary 
G-overnniont in IhSii-dT, 

Many old ICuoiiuutaag statesmen lined 
up wit.b the South, Oenmils Feng Yu-hsiang 
and Ten Shibsba.n of the Yozth sent 
official represeufcativev to participate m the 
new iTOvetnajeiit ; Otinorai Tang Slien-chi, 
L'mierly iiuhtary coniniander oi irlnuan and 
Hupeh provinces d-unng the Haiiicow regime, 
and the Kwangsi gmeials headed by General 
Pei Chutig-iisi, I-i Chung-jcD, and the Leftist 
Chang Fu-kwei. Conunande'' cf the Ironsides, 
all went to Choi ton ;n peisen. 

Ofi Maj' 2j the assmublcM leaders issued 
aa iiltiraatrun giving G-oneial Clnaag Kai- 
s'bek iczty-oight horns in which to lesign. and 
when General (' l)i;ing rattKd lus sebio in reply, 
the new Chinese Yahonai Grovernnient was 
founded for the purpess of starting a 
Yoi’tboin errpedition to overthrow ium. 
Abroad, the inovcmeitt had lepercussions in 
fhs I'jsiunation cd Hr G C. Wu. as Chinese 
Miuister to the United iktates, v:bo lefused 
to siiip raoie arms end ammunition to 
Geneiai Chinug I\aj-skek, The noted Chinese 
stattsmac, Tor.a Sbao yi, aedresssed a note 
to Fietideut Boover if tlie United Etate;*, 
iiifonning hini that he, Hi. Tong, lias taken 
active sides in Chinese c’vM wart but tiiec 
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"Tf le we ";t t*'e tt t e devpl nent i 
r t a n or i t e ac i r of 
or \ o..r u;idpistf.ii<l(n^ of I'nef?, winch 
occur nt iiTOSiular iui;f>i'vals and whici: cull 
for a summing up of wliat haw gene before 
in order tliat we mav bo sure of success 
IB tSse «ork wbicli is to follow. It is 
entlrf-ly possible to know of the uchievemonts 
of children through exaraiaufcious giren at 
these irregular intervals throughout the 
year oi term, One examination should not 
follow too closely upon another, and not 
more than oce exammatioa occupying two 
or three hours, should bo given in one daw. 
It would be ideal if onlv the regular cla.ss 
period could be made to suffice One hour 
for each subject in the elementary school 
mid two hours in the high school, may well 
be cousidcred tho maxunaiu limits. 

Ui/irhoI(.',o//fr Jf//h{rinr.'i on F/a.s'v J^ishnir- 
Hon, Another criticism is that examinations 
exert im unwholcsouio iniUienco on instriic- 
tinii In one sense tins is true. Matters 
.siici' as idcal.s, attitudes and appreeiabon.s 
are diffioiilt to o.vnnunc, fttiough it inU'.t 
be said tliat they too arc inciviisinglv being 
tested by psychologists), wiiorca.s it i.s easily 
possible te mousuro knowibdyo, habits and 
.skills. The consenuonce is that the termer 
tend to be test Riglit of in the clas.s-room. 
being ovorwhelnied by tlie impyrtaoee mui 
weight of the latter. Attainment m tiie 
realm of the abistract is not loss imporfeuat, 
or desirable than easily measurable factors, 
and yet because of their uuuuportancc oa 
the academic day of ludgmeu!, they 
tend to be badlv noglected in every- 
day iustmetiou. It is verv much to 


be opei t at vutl t e i ot de j nt co 

coptoi i p 1 1 le a d iancima of 

ciiacation, teachers will he found who mil 
worli. tor tho many i’uuj things which cannot 
be recorded on the examination sheets 

The t?pe oI question asked in the 
t'xammatiou inlluenccs ckss-room work. Poor 
questions, those which ask for useless 
abilities ami facts and unimportant details 
lead to amphcisis being placed upon results 
of the wrong kind. ITsuany examinations 
test niearory for isolated fact?, and conse- 
qacntly class instniction aims nt fixing sucli 
facte The drilling npon qne.stioQS asked in 
diTcrent years, to tho exclusiou of other 
methods of insfraction is not an uufamiiim 
feature of certain institutions. When the 
papers a-sk for useful knowledge and demand 
an adequate proportion of thinking, they are 
beyond criticism If the ability to organize 
knowledge info coherent systems is to he 
encouraged, it i.s best to direct a few ques- 
tions toward.? that cm.1. If knowledge is to 
bncnmc applicable te the ticmls of life, it 
must be presented m a raanaei' that ivill 
bring onl its practical and social values, 
The otily practicable method of applying this 
principle to the fonniil e>xamiriatiou is to 
construct ideal situations, and ask tlm pupil 
to apply his knowledge to their solution. 
He would then sliow his mastery of tho facte 
involved by organtemg them in such a way to 
solve his problem The test is then more like the 
demands which life makes. If the examina- 
tion could thus be remodelled. iDsitruction 
would necessarily be modified to meet the 
new demand.? and that would he a coasiimma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 



} A XESSltCDfH 


vciuieae ' nirei-ijm/'fn; io L.uitun. 
^ '^riucii litjs hilren tlv? 'jrjne o± tijG 
“Ohiiif’se NfiTjoiial th'-; 

cenU'al aud ilie ii'gnpst aDt''''’>r)iy ii! Ciiina.' 
was et-tdbh-hcd on ^.Juy ■J''\ i'jliijwing ttie 
Saiit'iiern i-'evoit wg.unst CMia»iC EaN^iheir 
which began, nn -VorU hl'h ftr that date- liie 
jcilitaiv c^anraardor in Kwaagiiidg', aupijorceJ 
bv civdliun ie£deiw~,s.j;ae oi them escaping 
irom Nanking' — dj'nve nut; all Ch’aug Nai- 
shek suppoi'tPis and esiibljslied an emergency 
revokitionary comraitlce, At iirst :t was 
not intended to estabhiib a gorerumtut laval 
t‘i tliat in Nanlnag but only to force r,eaeral 
Ohi.ing Iviii-bhek to resign. At drst also, it 
bore a strong proi iocid cliaructer — Nwangtiiug 
against Chekiang. General Cliuuig being a 
iimi fi'om Cliekiuiig end liis strongest 

Civilian opponent Hu H'dii-miu being from 
Kwnngtung 

This lerolt was the culnunatic>Q of a 
contliet that has gone ou tor years, as 
CC'iieral Chiang bas ehrainated one .social 
grouping or ore Kuoirintnag faction after 
another from all power or lights in C.bioa. 
The hnal blow m this process was struck oa 
Februaij* wheu lie iieisooally arrested 

and imin'isoned Hu Han-rain, President oi the 
Legi.^-iativp Ooiincil, o:emb"r of tne 0. E. C 
of the Kaomisitang in Nanking, and the 
striuigest civilian Kuoniml.ang leader left in 
power in China. This arrest is about the 
same as it would be in hnrope if the 
I’omniaiiuci-m-Chu'f arretted the Piesident 
of the Keudistag or Parlumient and held him 
prisoner This arrest was the final hlciv of 
a fflilititry dictator in a long diaiui out 
struggle for power over t^e Ooveriini&nt, 
aim^u paity.andlbe connti3''Nf)nancc-s It meant 
the temporal y victory of a reactmaaiy 
niuitai'ist ovei' a rencticmmy ciMlida leader. 
It was an inevitable coailiet oi reaccuniary 
nationalists to both of nhom the masses 
tneant notbirg but a source 'U icvenue and 
ewploitaricn. " Peisonal power and private 
gain, and nothing higher, weie the principles 
at stake 

The revolt wds not, and still is^nor,_so 
much a movement against the Nankiiig 


Covernnient as such : tlie lenders of the 
Southern Ltoveiuraent maiiitam that it is a 
luuvenentagainsi'beneral Ghuiag Irai-sJiek who 
is 'aecnsed ot using the former (Tcvernnient as 
a peiNonal tool to guaraateo hia dictatorship 
The leaders of the new Southern Govercinent 
speak alway.s not of an anti-Nanking, but 
ot an anii-Uhiang Kai-siiek raovement Conse- 
quentlr, to the new Ouvernraent have come 
some cf the highest officials in the Nanking 
Governmeiit and the Nanking Kuomintaug, 
among them being 3It' Sun Fo, son of the 
iatf Dr. Sun Yat-sen. who has been Minister 
OI Eailw.iys and rueinber of tf'C 0. E C, ot 
the Ivaomintang ; likewise inenibet-s of the 
very conseivatiie IFestern Hiiis Clique, all 
the toliowers of Hu Hau-mm and Sun 
Fo . the Lett Jvuomintang headed by TYang 
Climg-wei: and Mr. Eugene Cher— who 
needs no introduction — lormerly Foreign 
Jliiiistor lu the ilauliow Eevolu!:ionar.y 
(foverament in 1!''2(3-2T. 

Many old Euomintang statesmen lined 
up with the Soiifh, Ueneiuls Feng Tu-lisiang 
and Yen Shiiishan of the Noith sent 
official representatives to (.■.'-rticipnte in the 
new Govarament ; Geneial Tang Shen-chi, 
tornierly military commander ui Hunan and 
Hupeh proviDoes dm'i.mi the Hankow regime, 
and uie jvwnng.sj geneials headed by General 
Pei C!iUiig-hm, hi Chrng-ieu, and the Leftist 
Chang Fj-kw'es. Commander rf the frunside?, 
nli went to Canton in ncison 

On dfay the ass,eii;liHcl leaders issued 
an Ultimatum giving iri^cerui Chiang Kai- 
shefc tmty-eight hoius in which to resign, and 
wheuGenfeiuI ( hiang riutlt-d Irs snbre in reply, 
the new Chnutfc Nctioiutl Guvernineut was 
founded for the purpose of starting a 
Xoitlicrn expedition to overthrow him 
Abroad, tho moveiiunit had repercussions in 
the resignation of Dr. (\ C. \Vu as Chinese 
Minuter to the United States, who refused 
to ship moio amis and ainmunition to 
Geneial Chuing Kri-shck. The nored Chinese 
stater-man, Tone Shao yi, uddiessscd g note 
to President Hoover of the United States, 
infoiaiing him that he, ill. Tuna, has tikeu 
acHve sidis ;n Chinese cw] vnr'i but three 
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a lie oonvoniiunal use of oxamimitions and 
ihi^n' f'U:!U5 ai'c opou to tuaQy ciit’.yisins. 
0!j]y aouiu of the aiore importiiiit arc laken 
np fill' discnwioii jiere 

Uacuea Dii^trlhiifiou. of Morhs. TheiX’ 
ahvixvs a wide vfjriaCui'i in the difitribntioa 
fit marks le tii’ uifferent suhjor.ts 0£ fclio same 
RcUook and emorfi: diffi'veui teacher'^ of the 
same or deioartraont One teacher 

fails orif-thivd ni his Ktudents, another },n'<'es 
excollcat raarU to c thud and then disirihutes 
the otiiers ah’iost (■•qiialiy among forir 
divisions. Certain studios made showed 
that of two instructors iu tiie same dopart- 
meut, cue gaveaoae fuiluve marks and the 
other gave none tlic mark of ‘excellenf 
There niiist have been, hov/ever, a few good 
and a few bad in each group. 

Lacf:H Ohjc(^tirt.ttj. There is no objectivity 
in the marking of the conventional examina- 
tion papers. Especial{v r,o is it with the 
discussiou’ type iSevoral chuiieuts enter in 
rcdcving objcoiivity absidutoly impossililo. 

A tost IS Saul to bo objoctivc whyp jn'ucti- 
cally tile Siune scovc.s rv results tu-c socui'ed 
if fcliO_ same test is given to the same group 
by ditt'erent teociiers, and if the uiarking is 
iilsci done by tliom. ’‘A-wurduig'’ mark?, is 
therefore the mitipodos of true tncasiircment 
Tim investigations of Starch and EfhMt 
in i\raerioa show that teacliers differ to a 
surprising _ degree :n inai'kmg the same piece 
of work in terms of the ordinary porcentage 
scale. A final exaramation fourth form 
Bagiish paper was marked by l-i2 teacher? 
of English in as _ many schools; a final 
examination paper ia geometry was marked 
by 138 teachers of mathematics; and a final 
examination paper lu AmoTican history was 
marked by 70 iiisfory teachers The marks 
given to tiio English paper varied from 00 to 
98, the geometry paper I'rora 28 to 92, and 
the hi&toty paper from 49 to 90. The 
passing^ mark in tliose c.osbs was 7,>, It is 
interesting that the geometry paper should 
indicate the widest variation, for it is usually 
assiiiued that papers Ja mathematics can be 
marked with great exactness. Such vanntiou 
IS intrinsic to this type of examination, and 
IS not peculiar to America Anyone inclined 
to doubt this would do well to conduct an 
experimental study in essay-valuatioa 
such as Was conducted not long ago 
in Mysore. Fifty teachers valued the 
essays of 23 pupils of form IT. on a scale 


ol 20 with 35 p, e. ha tlic pasv 

juiiiiunini The re'^uhs were cia-’riiii,’ \ under 
th' four groaps C'l' Fadcre — less than .35 p, e 
iid ,lu«c pa.S'-'—ht'tv, fuiu 3.5 and T9 p. c. and 
so ov. It was hiL'iid chat 3.5 out of tiu' 23 
piipd.-i fui hoc,' placed in all the four classes, 
and not ;x single essay had been olucod in 
tl'.o saiU'-’ el’iss by fill the .50 tcaolims. ip 
pupils had scored first class mark? from soras 
n!;e or other cf the teacher? And all the 
23 hud been made to fail by ai: least 3 of the 
50 teachers. Teachers’ murks are variable 
and inconsmtout:, first, because in marking 
pupils’ work, they are not nioasnring the same 
skill or trait. I)r. Frederick Camp reports 
(in School Review XXT, p 697) that on 
enquiry, he found that class teachers take 
into consideration iu marking “improvement/' 
“(ibihty,” “purpose.” “seriousness,” “moral 
qualities,” "intorosfc ia work,” aud “equip- 
ment.” The same conuotatiou could not 
be obtained from tW* word-stciteroents of 
any two teachers as to what is raoiisincd, 
■/. I?., their murlc.s arc disfribiited on a purely 
.subjective ba.sis and then' standard? are cot 
oniforni. 

Thi-s but illustrates the prosont chaos 
r( suiting front the lack of slnndarda in mark- 
ing an ordinary oxamination paper. When 
this is multiplied by the variation in sots of 
examination questions, it becoino.s obvious 
that on the present basis of exammafcioms it 
is absolutely impossi’nie to compare cue 
school with another, one class with another, 
or from month to month the same class with 
itself The factors of health, fatigue, mental 
states, tiie place of the paper near the top 
or bottom of a bundle, all contribute to 
uiakinu evaluation dangerously subiective, 
Tf different persons, att'eciecl differently by 
all these elements, mark the papers, the 
personal equation appeal’s still more prunii- 
uently. Other points miglit bo added, all. 
indieatrag tlie need of ulpective standards 
But it is unaccesfiary to dilate further on tins 
matter. 

TUxmiiriaiiom not Tkoroit^lu The old type 
examlHatlous are mere samplings. Aatiideufc's 
familiarity with a subject is estimated by bis 
ability to answer five or six questions. He 
may fail to answer this Imt of questiims, but 
may fare creditably with another list. It is 
siippo.sed that he should be prepared for 
aaythiug which may come. Frequently 
questions are asked which only a minute 
technical interest suggests, and it is impossible 
for the pupil to be prepared for every thing 
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\ tea pc^LiiiJunce b^' which the 
stud'Hits term wori.' h vdfed mar i'e takm: 

It d-av v.-heu he mae’n belotp par. 
Faiiher, ope ntan may inark u^atuess, hanti- 
writna,! I'lxap^attinn, iTseijiarihced tacts, 

consii'octivo ahhity, all with the Kara.* care' 
A-nother intiv ihsrecjam cwerythn];r hut the 
Auhstmice of the thoiig-ht. Very often a 
premranj is plaoofl upon qmuitity rogardiess 
of qxmlity of thought;, and the ready writer 
IS p’oio to ooDceal Ids y^ooruncp under a 
nuiltitnde of ifords. Yet the school jadgcs 
its pupils, and the students each other, and. 
worst of .ill thfeiTi'ialres, by tbesp very marks. 

Cio^snmc ?u«o7? timr. Another important 
ohjecHon ryhieli has to be faced is that the 
ordinarr exarainatioas are not econotr.ical of 
time, The customary “discussion” tests take 
up an uniustiliable anioiint of clas.s tune, if 
the testmi;: is to be frepuent and extensive 
enough to provide a. sarisfactory estluiate of 
the papil's achievemeat in any single sabject. 
And as for the teacher's .side of the story — 
internnnribb and monotonous reading of 
papers coiisaming hours of prsoious time 
'Which could bo devoted to many things 
'mbrc constructive and worth while. 

These same results can now be secured 
with more exactness iind through more 
ecouomicfi! mDons Before describing the 
new types of tests, it may be worth while to 
indicate ways of improving the conventional 
examination. In doing so certain stock 
criticisms of written exatuinatioas are taken 
up for consideration. 

T/irep Cr/lir-t.'tfiis. JSxaniinatjoas are 
accu'sfid of causing needless strain upon 
cmldien re.sulting in such pheuoiuena as 
cramming, cheating, and loss of sleep. As 
conducted in most pLices in India it cannot he 
dPKiod that tliey have an unhoalthy physical, 
moral and mental effect. To ere is altogether 
too iiiiioh stress laid upon them, especiallv 
because they aie too closely associated witii 

proiii/ttioii?, 

ConJnehr la C mmmmcj. Cnaraiuing for 
fcXaminntiuns has come to be one of the 
charactciistio features fd student life The 
mdiscfimiiuite niPinni-ixiug of pas.sages lilceiv 
to be ivquired in the examination is iiut 
an iTiiGoruiuon phouomeaou While questions 
m tba lower classes are necessarily upon 
rpattei'p of facb the higher classes they 
should iGcrea.siHgly call tor a kaowkdge of 
priaciples, rules, causes and effects, relations 
and correlations. The pou<6r to draw 

eoaclnsiuus, state principles and tu getioriI"ze 


shiinJd be well developed lo elemeutarv 
and iiigh school classes. Xo pains should 
be spared to discourage meiiial lethargy 
f.iid to stimulate intellectmil activitv. Initia- 
tive. ui-iginality and indiepeudancc, rather 
than u slavish, text-book uieatality should 
be the goal of education. 

Kur oHfaginq ChfGtntg Bishouesfv in 
exaniiDation.s m ly be due to a sense ot 
uni'aiifless. The .ustructor must provide no 
gfiiUods lor reuse nahle objection. The blame 
tor cheating must finally rest upon the 
teacher. To nearly eveiy large group soins 
pupils cheat unless restrained by fear, .sense 
ot .honour, lack of opportunity, or reiimrtably 
high regard for the teacher. Respect for 
an instructor is mast quickly developed 

when all sense the quality of fairnesb. It 
i.s undesirable to place children on their 
honour before they are able to recognize 
the wrong involved in this kind of stealing 
and the inliereat leaatv of independence 
and straialiiforwardaess. Tliere is no justifi- 
catiou for tempting pupils by failure to 
supervi.se seating and other arraagemeuts. 
However, it mast be said that there is much 
need for a thorough study of the question 
as tu whether the “honour system” as a 
cure for the evils of cheating in examina- 
tions, will prove ultimately and permanently 
successful, or whether it will in the end 
give rise to results worse than the initial 
evil. 

QdKSc> intch’e Strain. The tension 
created in pupils' minds regarding examina- 
tions IS largely due _ to the teachers. 
Threatening pupils with failure la^ examina- 
tions is cruel aud unreasonable. The testing 
aspect need, not ujduely obstrude, and they 
should be dii-socuited, a.'^ far af possible, 
frun the idea of pronioiion. It must be 
added that it is desirable to pat off 
exAiuinationa till as late a-’ possible, in 
the child’s life and not iiioreuse die strain 
at ths onset of adolescencf'. Farther, when- 
ever possible the tension of fixed requirements 
luaT be relieved by allowing en nptiou, e. q, 
“Answer the first foui t^iestioES and twui 
or three of the otliers.” The teccher who 
prefaces an examination with n good-natured, 
witty remark or aa amusing story is often 
a WISP pxacncal psychologist Xor should 
exaniinatioE.^ tiansgress tlie fatigue limits 
set by nature. Too often at the end of 
the term, or of ths year (when aumaier 
has ’opgnii), when pnpds 'ire not in the 
best physical cond t tm a seres of exam na 
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tons ] st D f I se rai cS'Jvs « ea 

I je TP t ate dornloj oa ol 

jr t n n oi in ti p ac n , of s.v^i, 
r a n^a <jf faeth, \yhieli 

ocau’ at irregular intervals nnc! svluch call 
for a siinimio^ np of wlnit lias ^one liefuje 
in order tliat vve ranv lip sitrc of Miprefyi 
ill the work which ;s to follow. It is 
entirely pos.sible to know of fbo achievi-ments 
of children thronj^b exatinnations i^iven at 
these iri’egular intervals throughout the 
year or term One ox.imiaation should not 
follow too closely iipou another, and not 
more than one examination oeenpying two 
or three hours, filiould be given in one day 
It would be idea! if only the regulra’ class 
period could ho made to suflriefi One hour 
for each subject ru the elementary school 
and two hours in the high snliool, may well 
be cousidorod the maxnnnra limits. 

liijlih'iif f\-, 01 / r/a.sw Ju^tnu- 
lio)! xUiotiiov cj'iticisin IS' that e.K-aminafions 
f'xert lUi uuwholesnino jnDuenoo on instmo- 
tion. In one sonsn this is true. Matt6v.s 
such ns idi'al.s. .stfntndc.s .and nnpreciatinn? 
arc difficult to (-.rnminc, (thoturh it mu.st 
ho said that thov too are iiioronsingly Iming 
tested by psych oingi.sts), wIioi'ojh it i.s easily 
possible to measure Icmiwledgc, habits and 
skill®. The conse<(uoncc is that tne former 
tpnd to be lost sigiifc of in the class-morn, 
being ovenvhclnied by the importance and 
weight of the hitter. Attainmeut in the 
mhu of the abstract is not Ios.s important 
or desirable than easily measurable factors, 
and yet because of tlieir un importance ou 
the academic day of judgment, they 
tend to be biullv neglected in every- 
day instriictiau. It is very ranch to 


le 1 01 ed that tl t e ore de mte con 
cept n ot t e V lie d latJt.tiou rd 
edjcahou, teaeuens will be found who wpl 
work for tbe many fino things which cannot 
he recorded on the examination sheets. 

The type of oiuo.stinn asked m the 
e.Karainatiou influence.'; class-room work. Poor 
que.stfous, those winch ask for useless, 
■ribilities and facts and uuuuportani; details, 
lead to emphasis being (ilciced upon results 
of the wrong kind. Usually examinations 
test memory tor isolated facts, and conse 
quently class instruction aims at fixing such 
tacts The dnlling uiion questions a,sked in 
different years, to the e.xcliision of otbei 
methods of instruction is not an uufaiuiliai 
feature of certain institutions. When tiie 
papers ask foi’ useful know'iedge and dcniatul 
an adequate propornon of thinking, they are 
beyond criticism. If the ability to organize 
knowledge into coherent systems is to l>e 
encouraged, it i.s best to direct a icw ques- 
tions towards that eml K knowledge is to 
bt'cnmc applicable to the needs of life, it 
■must bo preseuted in a manner tliat will 
bring out its practical and social valups. 
The only praeticalilc method of applying this 
jirinciplc to the formid OKumimition is to 
construct ideal situations, and ask the pupil 
to apply hi.s kranvledgo to tiioir solution. 
Hft would thou s’how '.us mastery of the facts 
involved by organizing them in such a w.ay to 
solve his problem The testis then move like the 
demands which life makes. If the examina- 
tion could thus be remodelled, instruction 
would necessarily be inodilied: to meet the 
new demands and that would be a consumma- 
tiou devoutly to be wished 




By AONES S,"\tBDLEy 


T he Chinese- li.'iToir.a'.pDt m Cantoi!, 
Y'hioh has fctiVeu the; .lame oi‘ the 
“Chinese ^rituauil ' lOverameut — the 

cealral anC the hviiesL o'Av in f'^hina,' 
was established oa Jiay 'Jn, followaii,' the 
hSoachcrii revolt a^i-.iir.st Cii'ang ICal-aliek 

which bei,am oa Aaril 2'\ Oo rtna date the 
inihtarir conimarder m Kwan sapperted 
by eirihan haadeEs — Pooio oi Them esoapm^ 
frr<m Naukiny: — Jrave out all Chiacg ivai- 
sbek supporters aiui estabiisiied an etueriijeuey 
revoiatiomu’Y eoaimictee. At tirst it was 

not iuteuvled to establish a guvei-naieiit rival 
to that III ISaiikmc but only ro torce G-eaecal 
Chian g Kai-bliek to xesign* At brst also, it 
bore a stronc provincial eliaractei — Ewaqgtuag 
agaiawfc Chekiuig General Chiuag being a 
man from Chekiang and his strongest 
civilian opponent, Hu Han-min being from 
ICwaiiRtung, 

This uivolt was the culiunut-oa of a 
contUct fiiat has gone an for years, r-s 
t^Oiierai Chian, g has eiiimnated one social 
grouping or one Knomintfiug faction after 
another irom all power or rights in China 
The final blow in this piccoss was sti'Uck on 
February '2^i when ho pcrsoiiitllj- arrested 
and impriBoned Ilu Han-unn, President of the 
Legislative Council, member of the C. E, C. 
of the Ivuomintang m Banking, and f.lie 
strc'Uge.st civilian Kuorurotang leaJpT left in 
power in China. Thi.s arrest is about the 
same as it would he in Europe if the 
CoranianJerbu-Ohief aiTcsted the Ftcsideut 
of the Keiohstiig or Parliament and held lum 
prisoner Thi.s arrest was the fianl blow of 
a militai'.y dictator iQ a long drawn out 
struggle for poaer over t''e Oovernment, 
«iaiy, pyi'ty, andtiie oounfiystinauces. It meant 
tile tempoE'/7iy victory of a icacbonaiy 
militarist ovor a reacrionary eniliaa leader. 
It ivas an inevitable conflict of reactionary 
nationalists to both of wbem tha rnas.sts 
laeant riathing hut a sourne of reTenue and 
evplaitahou Personsl uowtr and private 
gam, and notnmg higher, were the principles 
At stake 

The revolt was sot, ami still is^uol, so 
much a movement against the Baukmg 


noveruaieufc as sucb : the leaders ot the 
Sontliorn trovernmeui raaintain that it is a 
lU'^vpiu-^nt against (feneroi Chiaug Kau&heic who 
IS uccased of u®iag the former (Tuvernment as 
a peifioiial tool to guarantee has dict.atorsliip 
Tlie leaders of the new Southern fioverciuent 
speak alwavs not ot a;i auti-Banting, but 
ol an anti'ChniBg JCuLsbek moveuient, Conse- 
quertly, to the new (Tevernruput havt; eorne 
some of the highest ofiicutls in the Nanking 
(toveruraeut and the Nanking Kuorainfaag, 
amons them being L''r Sun P'0, son of the 
late L)r. Sun Vst-sen. who ha.* bt;ea Minister 
of Railways and memher of the C E C. of 
the ivaomiutaug , likewise merubers of the 
very conservative IVesteru Hili‘i Clique ; all 
the followers ^ of Hu Han-niin and Sun 
Po : the Left Kuoimuiaug headed by Wang 
Chiug-wei: unci Mr. Eugeae Chen— who 
needs rci intrnrluclion— furmerpy Foreign 
Minister in the Haukaw Revolutionary 
<Tovermueiit in Ihdh-'dT 

Many old Kuoniintang stnt-rsiuen lined 
up with the South, Goueiuis P'eng Yn-hsiaeg 
and Yen Shihahan of the Noitn sent 
off’cial repi esentativps to prrtieipate in the 
new froverameut ; General Tang Shen-chi, 
roi’iiieily nnhtitiy commauder of Iluaan and 
Hupeh provinces duriog ti e Hankow regime, 
.and the Ivvaugv' generals besded iiy t-3-oneral 
Pe: Chung-hsi. Li (hunrr-u-u, and the Leftist 
Cb.iijg F.i-lvTrei, d'ornmatider of iho Tron.s'idee, 
all went to Canton m per.-.pu 

On Mav 25 the al^3elnh^id loaders issued 
an uitiiuatuin giving Geuoiul Chime Kai- 
shek foity-eight liotirs m ^y!)lcl} to resign, and 
whenOeneiul '-inaug riutk-d hi* sahre in repily, 
the aew Chiaeae Xational Government was 
founded tor the pnrprso of 'taitiiig a 
Boithoin expedition lo overthrow him. 
Abioad, the roovement Lad lepeicussious in 
the resiguatior, ci Dr. C. C. Wu as Chinese 
Mmihter to the United SLiep, who refused 
to ship mi'ic- arms and amiuuiLnon to 
(reneial Cbiaug Kai-shek. The uoLd Chnieae 
Rtate^lnan, Toug S'mo yi, addic-ssed a note 
to Piesident Hoover of the United vStates, 
infoiming him tlu^t be, Mr. Tong, has taken 
active sides la Ghiueee cLd waiu but three 
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I np=! 0 Cf' for t a oveithr'>w of t} a 'M cl i 
H t os (V f t 0 r> cri) o of 5 i a 
nd fo t e 0 it i ot 

" I h . 3i[i. Hnyeiif* Ohen, oioefed 

[u'j'i'jKn of the Xew fTiivcrcmonr., 

issued d series of staCeracnTs in 
which he said that the piii'pcsc of the now 
Goveratncnt svas to budd a modern, demo- 
cratic state and ovei’tiirow tlm inediaevjl 
creation of Chiang Kai'ShcV who regards 
China as the pinnate property of himsolf 
and his liniily General Ciiinng accused 
Hit Chon of hdouig been connected with 
vSoviet Bnssia, and Mr Chen aptly replied 
that “had it net been for Soviet support. 
Mr Chiang Kai-shok would todar sbll be au 
infeigniTiciUit speculator^ on the Shanghai Stock- 
Exchange.’' A high XanKiP" offieial cnllod 
Canton “a heap of gaihaoc” and Mr. .Sun 
Eo declared that this official rras an "‘nn- 
priuciplecl lufKau '' Tiien the Ehinl;nig 

Kiuiinintaiig attaolaHi Kiigrue Chen on the 
ground ol oolonr — Kcnnsiiig him of huring 
hoeii married lo a Negro woman Eugene 
Chen's first wife was a woman of colour 
and Ins child is, of ooui.se, jiatt Chintse, 
part Nt'g'io. The ivadkiiig K'uonuiitau,g even 
attacked hii? daughter on tiiis porsonal 

i.^suo. The samn colour yvcpidicf' of 
imncruiii.st Powm ag.iinst nil Asiatics and 
Africans was duplicated in a vicious mauner 
in tile ChiQcve Eimmiiitang 

As Togurd.s the orgauixation of the new 
Soutliern (lovernnient, so f.tr it is very 
simple. There is a State Couacii ol 30 
nienibevs wbicli has a stimdiug committee 
of h to 7 members. ITtider the Council is 
a Military Committed', a Political Committee, 
and two aiinastrics—Poreign Atfairrs and 
Finance. T}/e Political Coiumittee acts as a 
mviiian .administrativo brn'cau taking care 
{'f all affiairs ordmurilv falling under 
other ministries — education, Comnnmicatii'iis, 
fotcinal AfVair.s, 'Hie .Military Ommiuitoo 
ftonsiut of 0 Kw-angsi I'enwals. 7 Kwangtung 
generals', aviaiioa heads, and ri'pj’cKcnlativps 
ol Northern and other provincial mihtnry 
men. Tlicre are large .secretarmi hudies. 
The provincial and citr govormneats of the 
two Ewan.g provinces have also heen 
conipletely reorganized, 

The most powerful civiliaa group in the 
new governmeHts'—Gational, provineial and 
municipal — is the Tin Hau-nun group, the 
head of which is Mr Kuo Tiiig-feug, receot- 
ly from Nanking Kuoinmtaag headquarters 
Air. Sun Fo is perhaps the next most 


p wort 1 c y 1 n ( 6 e al 0 len 0 t 
in Cl (■‘o tu dci uf t e ‘ith Houto Anuy 
(h waogtungt bccuis at preseot the rru'bt 
powerful military man— quanktatn-tly. The 
urn wed policy of the Kwang^i gcacroK, mid 
of tipdr pr''jst'iit recognized pulitical h adet — to 
Mr, AVang Oiiiag-wm, the Leftist — is todmmmd 
no pofistum lu tlw new Onvoninieut and to 
suhnrdinatG all political ditferetices to the one 
atin of -a united political and military front 
against General Chiang. Eohtic.iUy, there 
seems unity oil t.hi.s is.sue. Afiiitariiy, how- 
ever, tiiere is a coii.stant underground nimble 
of a conflict of pawer and policy batwoeu 
powerful Ku-ang.si generals acd the 
Kwaugtung generals ; oi the latter the my.sfc 
powerful is General Giieu Ciii-tong, who 
mabes up for lus lack of size and vision by 
a Napoleonic ambition, as aveat as that of 
Ohiacg Kai-shtdv. 

Fmancially, the inuv Goyernnicnt claims 
0 . niontiiiy income of ten million Cautoa 
dollars, this sum cotning from customs, 
land and hms'incs.s taxes. cAc The new 
Gi'vcrnmcnl has also iloatod a loan of 
IffiOOO.OOb, and the poor Ewiingsi prmduce 
ha.s lloatoil a Lmn lor -S 1,00(1,00'). 11 car y 

hircs lire bcuia imposed on pea.sants ami nu 
hu,sinc.s,s men, uiid now internal loans are 
to he lloatnvl 'Iherc i.s uiidcrgromid tdk 
ut ii pussihle loan or >0' credit from a 
triendly Po'vei — perhaps J.apaii, who, with 
France, is rouintaining au attitude of distinct 
“frtcndly heuevoieiice" to the nevv Govero.- 
tiient Some Sonthera men state that 
America .and England are supporting Nanking 
by more tiiaii '“friendls- henevolpuce'', and 
Nanking supporter.? declare that Japan and 
Franco are helping the South "Help" in 
China, however, depends upon the hard cash 
.at ‘■toko, .'UkI for every word of “ndvicc" or 
every other form ol snppoit given cithor to 
the Nanking or tiio Canton Govprinnent.s 
fiy the imperialist Fuwers a 000 per cent 
return i.s o-vp^ctod vir exacted in one form or 
uthcr, Bn.sine.ss men of the forign nation.^ 
UTC selling arms and aminuniticn to both 
sides, and while Great Hntain. for one, 
recngtiiaes Nanking, arms and ainuiumtifin 
arc being sold tiirough Britrsh Ilonglcoug 
to Canton. 

Wiieu asked about thmr foreign and 
dottiestio policies, various leaders of the new 
Government replied in terma which show- 
little difference from Nanking always eon- 
fining themselves to the Sasl atatemcct that 
this revolt ’g a Kuom'ntang n venieut 
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aga.n..t a one-man rule. Ther empha^i^e 
contini!"<^ i;e>"i'nieai co-operation with the 
Leagae of and do not seem to 

sfrof-s o\ri',i-tori'itrtriiiIiiy issues, dfdai’iC? 
fi;: i n’ii} gu bv ndierea? the 

ao'.‘U-,=.^ii,l f) 2 ’.blefns of China are desperate 
on', >n ,fii be settKcl first. It is possihie 
ti'at tile South i'i’ill .-vonn ask the foreign 
rnu'oi's to withdraw roeognitiorj from Xaol'.icg 
and recognize the new (rovermnent. 
Ri->garfhQg dotopsiir polioms, on the 
chief and fimdamental proideni^i. these differ 
iittle from Xaniring, except on the one isspe 
of the nnitr and reconstituted power of the 
luroiTiinta'ig. But ereu uptinustm ofiicifil 
figures snow that tiie ILunniutang has n total 
fiieaibeiship of hnt a little over nOOOO, 
concGiiti'iited chieflr in tonr provinces, where- 
fi5 the pnpnlation of Chi.ra isnearlv 000,000,000. 
On the tnndamental policie.s of the peasants 
and worker.s, there i« no diffevenco trcm 
Nanking. The onl.r ditterencs m their treat- 
raeiit of Gomninni.its is that they snoot them 
lu Canton whereas in Shanehai, Haukuw’, and 
Nankmg. they obep at? tlieir heads or bury 
them alive. IiEr, Eugene Chen told me that 
0 . reuval of the mass movement would split 
the Snuthero (fovernuieat, and Jlr Wang 
Ching-Wei rf-ooatlv ivrote an articie saving 
that there wi® no need of chaniriDg the labour 
policy pursued up to this date Yet, in an inter- 
view with me, l\[i’ Bun Fa recaiied the great 
popular movement of five vears ago which, he 
said, had a programiue that had the respect and 
full .support of the people. Todav, however, the 
doiiiC'Stio policy of the South IS confined to other 
issue, s : ou July 1 it I'assed a new- local 
self-go vera men t law granting political rights 
to the people, presumably without distinction 
of st?x, education, or property. Such things 
mean nothttig to starving people nor cao the 
forthcoming Peoply's Convention ou November 
12 in which “al! people, iind not merely 
Kuomintang nr Oi.vmiimeat’a appointees or 
delegates shall take part.’' Mr Wu-ig Giung- 
woi spoke to me of new land and labour 
legislation, and of his plan to latividuce agri- 
Guitui'ed credit bonks on the Danish 
a.s well as co-operative societies m all 

terntoiy now or Later under the control of 
the new Davernraent On July 1 also the 
Boatheru Goverampot aanounced the intro- 
duction of the first national budget and 
the first public accounting of income and 
expenditure. They have set October 10 

as the date of the 4th Kuomiatang Congress 
uuder their auspices. On the tiuestiua of 


the vast opium traffic, Cantoa accuses Nan- 
king of drugging the people, and Nanking 
accuses Canton of the same Both are right. 
Each aecuse.s the othei' of being Red? or 
co-nperating with the Rods. And both are 
wrong' The opmm and the Red charges are 
made with the ear to thegrauud for uuiuformed 
foreign opinion abroad Fu* Okincite public 
opinion there ure rigid consordiip laws 
aud, finally, the guu or the eseenhoner’s 
knife 

No forecast caa he made as to the future 
of this dof-'perato nnd miserable Ghiueee 
SiPiatioR Leoerfd Chinny Kni-shek; uomiaally 
commands a vast armv eight to ftii times 
the strength of that of the Boutii, whn.se total 
niilicary strength at present is 100,000 armed 
men Oanfcoi*’, Itnwever, has tne best air 
fiirce ia China and the best Chinese fliers 
aad the sympathy of certain Northern 
generals. It is trxae that Cfoneral Chiang 
b.is Ufcde moral supuort and that ids owe 
«ubord!ua';e cammanders are kept loyal 
through the payiuput nf large sums of 
money. Harshal Chang Hsueh-Iiaug who 
o.steasibly I'-uriids Ceneral CbjangN rear 
by sitting 111 Peking, was never anything 
tint a military force Often it looks as 
if there may be Incal fighting id the North 
betweeo Marshal Chang and Nortberu 
generals eyrapathetic with Canton ; and it 
looks as if there mav be local but swift 
fighting in the South wlmu the XCwaugsi 
generals uuder Pci Chung-hai try to take over 
unified military control of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. preliminary to a united policy 
against General Chiaflg It is importaut 
that these ICwangsi geueral-s accept YJang 
Clung-IYei as their politicval head. Pablicly. 
however, they deny tins, aud assert that 
the most IVirmouious unity prevails, A 
Leftist uohhcian in Caatou said to me i 
"If we are overtlirown, we will only continue 
oiU' straggle, for China will nut tolerate 
a dictator,’' A Kwaassi representative also 
said to me , ‘Ti we are vietormus, aud 
factional fights within the Party contiaue, wo 
realize that it is the eud of the Kuouiintang 
for ever. "We mu.^t uuda or die." And s 
follower of Sun Po to'd me that Chiang 
Kai-sheu IS but a temporary danger _ to the 
TvuoramriiDg, whereas the CouMimiiists are 
a perroanemt enemy 

They are all social reactioaary forces, 
iusiile or outside the ICaomiutaug. 

CaiitoB July 4 IhSl 



The Zoological Survey of India 
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IK oiiiihideT. iniT Hh' wijt'k ui Lhe Znolo^iciil 
^ Snrvf'v ()i ji'diu one lia^ io start abiuit 
thfi ot tilt! nini'tt'eiitb century 

tlio inn'-cum vf tlip Asiatic !sncict\'" uf 
15r‘np:;il was csialilishyd on a aunleus ot 
t ollt'ctinn.s of all tyjios of curios, aiitifjaities 
md siiociniri's of imiraiils and plants, etc 
split fi'oiii dil'feront parts ut India hy rnemliprs 
ol tlie Asiatic Society of I’cngHl either for 
infouiiatioii or record. Curiously enough, 
thutiu^h the areliii'oloiical material pj'cdouiinated 
m the hepiiniim, it was not loiii^ before 
the "Natiiral llistoiy section, consisting mainly 
(il animals from dillerent parts of India, 
so large that tlie niusoiim became 
mainly a AUisimin oi /rmloye, and it beemno 
necessary to liave a trained zoologist to 
hml: alter and miiuitaiii the collcctioii In 
the cailier d.ivs, Hr, .UcCleiland, ii dist.in- 
g iislunl flCiontist oi Calcutta, act'a! as tlie 
cnriitor, but later Hr, lilyth was Kpccialiy 
lecruiti'd Iroiii I.ondoti not only for the 
inainteniuH’i' of the museum hut also for 
working out and reporting on tin' collects, us 
reemved. It will thus be sei'u that from 
\rr.v early tunes the question ol research on 
the little known Tiidurn fauna became 

inlimately oomrccied with that uf tu’eservatioii 
md display id the faniiistio material Later, 
with the t'stahlisliinent of the aationyl 

Indian liliisorini and tlie tir.n.slerence ot the 
V'latic Society's si,ll(>fq]i^.ji.s tn the pre.srmt 
Imildiijg of tlie Indian Slusmini in isT.n, 
other sections sccli as the (ieidogicn! and 
the Mcenoimc (Mine into existence, but 
the Vlooiogical and Aralncologieal cwhibits 
fflimed tiui main and the imot intm'estiiig part 
ot the collection of the Indian Afusenni, 

Ever since the foundation ot tlie Indian 
Huseuoi the activities nt the cnratoiM and 
other sciuntitiie stail of the zoological section 
have been directed along twm distinct lines- 
Cl) the projier prcserx-ation of the national 
eollectious and display of suitable examples 
in the public galleries for the education of 
the public, and td) the cariyiug out of a 
systematic survey of the fauna and the 
pubhcat’ori of the re'-ults of researc’' in t'-e 
form of moD grapts and catn ogues before 


lilOT, and, ',u!)soqueai!\y lu tlu’ form of 
Ziiulogicnl imirnals, rf . , the Tirmrc/.s and 
the J/’'’moA's />/' llir finhiin It 

xviU bo a.'linitti'd tbnfc the basis ot all work 
of ocouonuc importance lu connection xxith 
natural phenomena is pure scientific 
rcs.'aich, and this lias had to be the basis 
of all scientitic departments, but it cannot 
be ignored that tlie work of the CSTatirral 
History sf'ction of the Indian Aluscnm has 
also been directed towards ihe investigation 
of special proWetus xvhioli liu\-e ;iu oconomie 
significianco ui public iiealth and other 
inatfors when' aniinals play an iiuportauD 
ri'ile in the bie of a country and its 
iniiabitants. To cite only a few cyara[dps, 
wc will c'Uisult'r the wmik of tlie Indian 
Museum in conuc-cfmn with (Ii plague 
prevention, mosquito and malaria work, 

(d) inx (•stigutioii of the blooJ-tluke dwease or 
schmtort'imuisis, (41 iishcry [irobloniR aad 
15 ) agiicuitural eiitomcilogy 

In reference to the plague preiu'ution 
it nun be noted that, with tliu spread of 
bubonic plague in India it was soon realized 
that one of the inipnrtnut factors in tlie 
spread of this disease was tiie oeourrcucc of 
diftiiicl species of rats which imrbnur a 
lica, xvliich in its turn acts as the caniei 
of Hip germ that causes plague. It was 
also c.sfablifiliod pretty early dniang the 
invesl'gatmns that only certain species oi 
rats .rot as hosts ni tlu; plague Ilea The 
/jooIogUMl and Anthropological section ot 
the Indian Mimoum, which w.is the predeoeysor 
of the Zoniogunil SurvoT of Indm, inuncdiafe- 
Iv iiiitiat(‘il intensive studies on a iaige 
nniuhm- of spocir^s of rats and irai'ticulailv 
oil the races of rats responsible for the 
spread of the plague in the country. The 
results of these investigations xxore published 
in the I^nnujs and the JIrii/nir,‘< of iJif 
Iiulum il/uscifjii as early as 19011. 

The monumental discovery of t>ir Eouald 
Ross that the anophehue mosquito is the 
carrier of the malarial parasite, opened new 
lines el resetiich and investigation all 
o"cr the "oEd f”Om Voti' t’-'e "’ed’oal and 
the sun tarr po nts of \ ew Though the 
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■earlier part of b.r Sooald Koss s work „as ductioo of another new and h 
cairieJ out m Ins laboratory in the Presidency tiai; disease in this counGr\ 
fieneral Hospital, Calcutta, iurther work on way as the bubonic plague h 

iiiopheliue mosquitoes which act as earners tluced about thirty years eailie 

of the parasite la India was undertaken in health authontif*s, in view 

the laboratories of the Indian Museum that certain fresh- water mo 

by Col. Adie and Col Aleoek, and investiga- eaTiipr? or intermediate hootb 

tions were immediately set on foot in fluke, proposed to adopt msi 

the Zoological section of the Todiaa destruction of fresh-water s' 

Museum for getting a thorough acquaiutance parts of India where 
with the mosquito fauna of India as a whole, soldiers from the Easteii 

At the same time the Zoological Department stationed, and to establish qi 

of tbn Indian Museum can claim to be checking the spread of thi 

almost the pioneer institution 
which started mosquito 
survey and malaria work 
such as were carried out in 
the city of Calcutta from 
1^109-1912, and the published 
work of the scientific staff 
directly connected with 
the Zoological section of 
the Indian Museum on the 
mosquito and other dipterous 
insects of economic impor- 
tance forms the basis of 
our knowledge regarding 
them in this part of the 
world Hefcrenee may 
also he made to the very 
careful and elaborate work 
on the role of fishes of , 



pioved utility as mosquito " ti a 

destroyers, which was Paaehax-the 

carried out by two of the officers, Lt.-Ool. E. B 
Seymour Siisell and the late Dr. B. L 
riiaudhuri, of the Indian Museum. 

This has been recognized as the most detailed 
work of its kind, and measures for the 
control of malaria in almost all parts of the 


fresh- water fish that feeds on moaii 


uorld uow include 
larvicidal fishes for 


introduction 


destruction 


initiating these preventive 
had, however, ignored the fac' 
species of molluscs act as intf 
of the blood-iluke, and it vas i 
tioa that the Zoological &ui 
offered to make a thorough e 
T rematode faiinii and then 
country. Detailed systematic 


mosquito larvae which live lu ponds, pools, mid experiments were carried 

ditches, etc Farther work on the same hoes information about the paias 

IS being carried out by the Insect section by the different species of Xnc 

of tho Zoological Wurvey of India in order molluscs and to determine v 

to ascertain the utility of other forms of these can possibly act as defi 

life ns mosquito destroyers. the larval forms of the bloi 

Early in 1018 it was found that large causes Schistosomiasis The 

numbers of wounded and sick soldiers and very caretul and extended in 


others returning from the Eastern Front to beyond doubt that xhere wa^ 

India, had become infected with the blood- of the blood-tluke taking a 

fluke, the causative agent of the disease country, or of any of the loc 

called schistosomiasis, while they were oa molluscs acting as its horis 

duty m Mosopotamia, Egypt, etc. The public the Zoological Survey oi lot 

health autl or f s □ IndH uaturallv grew by the pubke kealt'' aufi oi t' 


am ous that t s m gbt resu t n t e tro carry out a n Insc survei of 


f 



Ijiie Cycle ol a ]?loOi'l-(luk'o (Si 


Ilia with a view to tind out 
lOMt of the hluod-iluice which 
tu have ococti'i'e'i la eeitain 
=s fro til the adjacent Chi nose 
nployed as liihourere :n the 
ut Ka«d\Mi!. Tue rooiihs of 
oiled that no moilnscau host 
aese bloLid-fluhc occuacd ni 
that C'lntetiiicutly there was 
of the discuio I'preadinit frotii 

ion of the fro'^li-wator Ooix'poda, 
IS Oiirvii’ts ol ti)o (lU’ticti wenn, 

caiTjod ('!!!■. in <Mt, ifoiclmn 
uttii School ol Ti-upical ‘SU'dicino 
doHi of ivoi'k not only of 
uf jnmedialo pconosnic iinpovt- 
ectioo with lishf^nes luis heon 
u the carliw days in the labiu.i- 
Zooloaieal and AiithiopnlupD.iI 
the Indian Museum, and tfuice 
laboratories of the Zooloftical 
dia. 

it work which led to the establish- 
ihibery Deoar tmeut in Bengal 
It of the labours of Dr, Wood 
'ol iilcocfc 00 the fishes of 


India, and as u mattor of 
inent of the Jfisiiovy 
province of Bengal folio 
of a letter addressed by 1 
dciit of the Natuial Hisi 
Indian Muaeuui, ri ‘. , Ooi, 
Sir K G. Guota, indioa 
pos-iihiUtics and the 
estaliiishinenr of a Fisher; 
province whero fish toniu 
ot tood, A great deal 
in conneotioii with 
ill Bonga' and other part 
o.aiTiOfl ont hy the ImBan 
thi'Zonlopicid Survey uf Ir 
one may eitc the i 
10 the Into Lake 
States, the Indaivayi Gnkf 
the Li'ktak Lake m Mai 
lakes HI the United Fr 
Lake in Onssa. the Miuk 
and iu various other ; 
India. 

The stadv ot Ocea 
beiD£- iniensively pursiicL 
by Goverumeut aod pnv 
account of 'ts boanno- 
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name food products has not been altogether 
nej^lscted id tbjs country. The nj^nute 
tloating ninritie organism? constitute the 
liastares_ of the sea, on the iD.xmdaat 
propagation of which depends the wealth 
of onr marine fisheries, and a study of these, 
ha'! bpon pnrsued by the 'ZoojDgical 
sSji’vey for several vears i:,; oi tiie greatest 
economic value, But it is to be regretted 
that there are very few facilities in ladla 

^Cuo paisnit of these iniportanr .studies. 

Tij- Zoological Surrey of Faciia and its 
predecp.ssor, the Zoaboycal aud Authrnpo- 
iogicid section of tlic Xaduxn .duseiin, hare 
bet-ri_ cnnaulted on various occasions Ijy 
provincial * tovern inerts and otiicr bodies 
ui.tere.stec! ju iisheiy jirobienis. 

A passing retcuence might also be made 
here to the investm^ibrms that hare ylso 
been instituted and carried out .,n the 
various fectoTS which control the fife of 
hshes, and the sndden moitalities which 
occur in covtaiu ,^reas at definite seasons 
ill the year. The results of these inrestirra- 
l.roiis IdY strops on the oompIe.Mty of factors 
wliioh govern the life of ^ fishes and 
Uieir ecoimmie bearing oa pioblems' of 
Piscioultnie 

ih e vclntne of economic entomological 
work done by the Insect section of "^fUe 
iLiaiau druseiuii may he judstd from the 
mass or rerr usofui and importAut inform^' 
tioQ relating to Agricultural nests broua-ht 
together in the series In^htm Jln.'^eum Ab/fes. 
But with the irauguratioa of the Imperial 
Apicaltural Itoseareii Jostitute at Pusa. 
which then became tbp centre of economic 
fiitomologjy the Zoological Surrey has 
iiiserested itself la systematic cntomulogy 
and pubiiahed vaiuabie memoirs on various 
groups of insects including those of eeononiic 
impoitunee in public health and agriculture. 

Since the ruauguration of the Zoological 
buivey in IPIG on the lines af itt; sister 
dopartments, tiie Geological and the Botaiiieai 
Surveys, a great deal of surrey work has 
been eairied out in Indju and Burma, the 
results of which are embodied in several 
volumes of the H^conh and the Iknmr', 
of the Iiuikw Mt/s^e?un, but there is stili a 
large pioportion of the material collected 
ID the hand, 5 ox specialists in this oonnfry 
and abroad, waiting to be studied and 
repotted on. as the number of specialists 
on the scientific staff of the Zoological Survey 
1? Coo small to deal with the entire mateida] 
Apart iroin prehmiaary regional siirvpy,s of 
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the fauna in various parts of the oouatry, 
special atteutmii lias been paid to the study 
of certain wpibdeiined biological areas such 
as the inland frctih-water lakes, the Paekw'aters 
and brackish' water lakes on the coasts, the 
river systems, and tiib desert tracts of India 
Amongst the regions thus siirveyed may be 
nientioued the Inlb and the Indawgyi lakes 
of Burma, the Chilka Lake on the Orissa- 
Ganjum coast, the JiTerbndda river and 
the Punjab Balt flange. The factors 
governing the intor-dopeudence of animal 
groups in a aporihc eovironnieot are of 
great scientific .lud eunnomic significance, 
but m anv given area the first tbiug to kuoiv 
is the actual oompositmn of the aaitual 
popiil.ition. without a thorough knowledge 
of which rhe biological and physical taetors 
affecting it ennnor be proixerly correlated. A 
good deal of preluninarv but useful work lias 
h'!‘en done in tbi.s hfi’cction b_y the Zoological 
Burvev within t^e .short span ni fifteen years 
of it? life, but the yea! problems of animal 
ecoDorav m thij va^t couarry remain 

practically untouched, because the field of 
z 'ologiaAl I'esearoii is vast and the 

wuikers aip tew. However, tbe results 
of tho savveys conductod bv the Zoological 
Bni'vey Pave a.ready attracted so oiuoK 
attention amongst tli* geologists all the 
world over that cnnsfiiut eaqnnies are beint’ 
received ia C-aleinta both for materials and 
pnblicatiDDs of the department 

Next in importance to the survey woi'k 
IS the assistance winch the department 
gives to all iciitifiitior.s, Goverament or 
private, and tn individuals ia getting 
collections of animals identified for them 
by speciedists in thi.s coupti’v sod abroad. 

It IS a fact that no scientific research or 

ecouoraie. work is possible without a 

knowledge of the .systematic position of 
an organism in rlie animal kingdom Lor 
example when mosquitoes become rests in 
a certain area it is useless to spend money 
on their er.idi cation wfithont knowing to 
which species they belong, for every species 
of mosquito does not trausinit malaria. 
The assistance, which the systematist alone 
can give in this matter, is always 

ungrudgingly given. 

The verv large reprehenfative and 
authentically named reserve collections of 
animals belonging to various groups present 
in the Zoolosieal Buevey, the value of which 
is to be estimated in crores of nipees, 
consticute Bw "val asset of the country 
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rmn with n view to find out 
host of the hloud-iUtko which 
to iwe occuvrcd tu coitain 
iea fi'Oiu the adjaoent Ohiuese 
inpbycd its iahoarors la tlie 
of Bawdwm. The results ot 
howeJ thiit no rnulluscuu hu.st 
inese blood-llake ocourrod 311 
liifit eonset{uc'utly tivero was 
of the disease S 53 readiQg ftoni 

tuin of the fresh-walor t'lopepoda, 
is carnoiK of tlu' (oiini'a worm, 
j: carried out in eoniniictjon 

outta tiehool of Tropic;;! .Ucdieiiie 
t de;il id wmk not milv of 
of lujinedurte econiMuiu nnpoi't- 
lecfcioii with fjslieiif’-s lias htvn 
IS the earher days ’n the Jahora- 
Zor>lo«ieal and Anthropolo;?!®!! 
the Indian ALiiseiim, and suice 
IdfaciTHtui'ies of the Zoolo;»icat 
idia, 

st work which led to the establish- 
Fisbery Department jn Bengal 
lit of the labours of Dr. Wood 
Qol Alcock on the fishes of 


Iniim, and as u imitter of 
niont Ilf th'‘ Dwiimy 
provnico ui J^ongnl folh 
of a hitter addreised tiy 

dent of the rvatur-al His 
Indian Museum, r / 1 , Gol 
Sir Iv 0 . Gupta, tiulic 
liossihilities and ths 
estahlishinent u{ a Fmhpi 
province where fish foni 
ot f'JOil. A great don' 
in Ciinnectiou with 
ui Bmiiiai and otiup’ p.u 
etiii'ts'd out bv the rnilju 
rno Zimlogica! iknrvey of I 
one, m,ay cite the 
in fiio inlo Lake 
Bhitos, tile JmJ'iWgyj Lali 

th" Lokuik Dike HI; 
lakes 10 the finited p 
Lake in Orissa, the* Afun 
and in various other 
.India. 

The study of Oce 
beiBg inleusivelj' pursue 
by 0 overament and pn 
aoooant of its be ir ng 
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ms food product'^ ha=i Dot beon altogi^t er 
Dei,’iecf d _ L counts y. The minate 
floating marioc organism.^ eonatitTite the 
pastures of the sea, ^ on the laxur’ant 
propvae'fltioa of svhich depends the wp.a]t}s 
of OHS' raruioe fisheries, and a study of those, 
whicii hoiS been pursued by the Zoolofrioai 
Surrey i'lr se'^erai years 33 of the greatest 
eouuoniic value. But it is to be regretted 
that theic .are very few iaeifities in India 
for the pursuit ot these important studies. 

The Zoological Survey of Tndia and its 
jirGdeGossiii*. the Zoolcgical nod Anthropo- 
iogioal section of the laduia Museum, have 
iieen oansulted on vaiuouR oocasioas by 
provincial (foveiuments and other bodies 
interested in fishery problems. 

A passing reference might also he made 
hc-rc to the inveatigat'Diis that have also 
been instituted and earned out un the 
varinrs factors which control the life of 
fishes, and tlm sudden mortalities wnich 
occur lu certain areas at defiaite seasons 
in the luav Tl.e results of these investiga- 
Uons la5' strc'^s on the onraple.vity of hiotors 
which govern the life of fishes and 
thejf economic bearing on problems of 
Piscictiitnrc 

The volniuG of economic entomological 
werh June hy t!:e Insect section of the 
Indiau 3 iiu®eum mar be judgerl from die 
mass of very useful auct important informa- 
tion relatiug to ngncultural pe.Rts brought 
together in the series Indiau Museum Xote^. 
But with the inanguiMtiou of the Imperial 
Agxiculturfil Rp.iearch Institute st Pesa, 
which then becarae the centre of ecoaoinic 
entomolog3% the Zoologicil Survey has 
interested itself in systematic eutomologv 
and piiblislied valuable memoirs on various 
groups of insects including those of economic 
importance in public health and agricuiture 
Since the mnuguration of the Zoological 
Sui'vev in IfilG on tht lines of its sister 
departments, the Geological and the Botanical 
Surveys, a great deal of survey work has 
been carried nut m India and Burina, the 
re.'^iilts ot winch are embodied m several 
volaiBfs of the R<-t‘onb and the Memoirs 
of fk: but there is still a 

large proportion of the material collected 
in the hands of specialists iu this country 
and abroad, waiting to be studied and 
reported on. as the number of specialists 
on the scientific staff of the Zoological Survey 
i'^ loo sinull to deal with the entire material. 
Apart fjcom preliminary regioual surveys of 
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tie fauna in ^ d orga 
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It is a fact that — , 
pconomio work" 17! 15 
knowledge of tb jY'' udertaiu 
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example, when hu with" 

a certain area it f Norw 

on their eradlcMi'l’' 

3 vhich species fiieiiii, 
of mosquito «e>'' 

The assistance, 
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is to be 
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liif'o Uyc'lc of cl BIuuJ-lLolce (S.'hiyiot'Caw,) 


•riia with 11 siew to Hud out 
hoyt of the biood-llnice which 
tu have occurred in coitciiu 

•e'S froni the adjacent thiicesi} 
tuployed as Lilioarers lu the 
of Bawdivii'. The results of 
lowed that no uiolluseau host 
inese blood-Huke uccuired lu 
that cousequeutly there wn<? 
of tiio dtswiso sjti'tisiduig from 

ion of the fr^'sh-wnter Ouju-poda, 
<is eiuih'i's of the ('luinoii worm, 
4 Oiuried out iii f'Ujunution 
lufcta t$oliool orTruuu.*;)! Medicmc. 
t deal of w’ork nut only of 
of tiuroodicito oconoaiie import- 
leotioii wiiii fiyhenos Inis been 
Li the etU'hei days in the l.ibuic,- 
/ooioii,icai and Anthropoluifieal 
tliti Indian IMiiseuin, and since 
IdboTutorics of the Zoolo'rical 
tdia. 

st worlt winch led to the estahhsh- 
Fisbery Jtepartnieut m Bengal 
lit of the labours of Dr. Wood 
Goi Alcoclc OG the fishes of 


ludiu. and a.s ;i mutter of 
mont ol the Fushery 
province of Bengal folk 
of a letier a'idreisad hx' 
dent of the N'.itunil Hr 
Indian Mucspuin, rf; Ool 
Sir K G Gupta, mdic 
P'l.ssibiKtios and tiit 
establishment ot a Fishej 
prov liieo where fish i'oin 
of food, A d('a 

in nonneetioa with 
in and uthnr n-n 

earned out hv the fndn 
thoZool uuical Wurvey of 1 
one nmv cite the 
in tiio [nle Lidre 
states, tlie l!'d‘lWi;yi jj;-!], 
the Ijoiitak L.ihe in JD 
liiliGS in the United p 
ijiike in nri,9,s;), tho Afar 
and in various other 
India. 

Tho study of Oce 
beiGtc iEtenaiveiy pursne 
by O-overnment and pri 
account of ‘te bearing 
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-n ar no prod cl^ s uot beea alto^ .t .er 
ipglec ed ofiutitrv. Th'^' mioofc 

llnahDg marinf' oraamsms eaastitute the 
pa 5 ture=; oi the on the luxanaut 

propagation of ^-vlnch Jenends ttic wpaith 
of onr oi.n'iao li-shenes, and a stiidv of thf“<e. 
Tvh'.rli ho,^ be<'n r-arsned the Zoologteal 
for several veavw is of the “reatest 
acrnomie value But it is to be regretted 
that there are very few facilities in India 
for tlie pursuit of these important studies 

T'oe Zoologioal Rurvev of IrmU and its 
prerlecesyor, tue Zoolnginal and Anthiopo- 
logical seetioLi of the Indian Museutu, bare 
been consulted on various ocoasions by 
proviuci-a; fi-DveMraents and other bodies 
interested lu fibberr problems. 

A pas.siuc rettuenoe might also be made 
here to tiio mrestiEiatinjjs that hare also 
boon justinired and carried out on the 
var.ous factors Vviiicb control the life of 
Hshes, aad tbo sudden iuoitalities which 
occur iu ceiiaia areas at dettuite seasons 
in the year. Tlie results of these investiga- 
tions lay stress on the complexity of factors 
which ' govern the lile of fishes aud 
ihoir economic hearing on problems of 
PiscicnltiTi'c 

The vobiinc of economic entomological 
worlc done hv the LishcL section of the 
Tmiiau fifiiMumn may be judged from the 
mass of very useful and important informa- 
tion rpiaring to agncultavai pests brought 
tr.gether in the senes IniVan iltmemn XoUs. 
But Tvith t'-ie ioauguratiou of the Imperial 
Agncultuml Research Institute at Pus_a. 
whicii then became the centre of economic 
Entomology, the Zonlogicsi Survey has 
interested itself in systematic entomology 
and published valuable memoirs on vanoas 
groups of iaseets including those of economic 
iniportoupf in public health and agriculture. 

Since the niauguratiCD of the Zoological 
Survey in 191b on the lines of its sister 
departments, the Geological and the Botanical 
Surveys, a great deal of survey worte has 
been earned ont in India and Burma, the 
results at which are embodied in several 
volumes of the and the Memoir'i 

of the ftuhnu fln^eum^ but therty is still a 
large proportion of the material collected 
ID the liands of .specialists in this^ country 
and abroad, waiting to he studied 
reported on. as the number of specialists 
on the scientific staff of the Zoological Survey 
IS too small to deal with the entire material. 
Apart from preJimiaary regional surveys of 
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the fauna in various uarts _ of the countrj, 
.special attention has been paid to the stony 
of certain well-defined hiologieni areas such 
p.s the inland fresh-water lakes, tSie backwaters 
ficti brackish-water lakes on the coasts, the 
river systomb. and tlie desert tr®ots or India. 
Araougse tiip returns thus surveyed may be 
nientioned the Inle and the Tndawgyi lakes 
of Burma, the Ghiika Lake ru the Onssa- 
Gar, jam coast, the Isci'hudda river ana 
the Punjab Salt Rarge. The factors 
gnverniog the iuter-dopendeiice of animal 
aroupK in a specitic enviTiuimeiit a.,e of 
great seicn title .lud eei'oomic significauce, 
but in any given aTen the first thing to hp-ow 
is the actual coroposit'on of the annual 
population, withour a thorough knowledge 
o'^ which the bialogicaS and physical lactoift 
affecting it caiinut bn properly cori'clatoa. A 
good dvalof preiimiuavv bu!- us'=‘fu) work has 
iiean clone lu thi.s hircptmu by the /'jnciogicat 
Burvev within rhe simit span of fifteen yeais 
of its'Ufc, hut The real problems of amumi 
economy in this vast country ^reivmin 
practically T.niioiic''CtI, because tlie tiela or 
z 'Ologicai vosearcsh vast and fciie 

workers are tew. However, tne results 
At /jouS-OglcaL 

Sai'vey i^ttract^d so ^ontcii 

attentica th^ aoolo^iSfes ad th^ 

world ovov that eo.istaat enquires are being 
received m Calcutta botli tor materials and 
piihUcativiis of the department. 

Hc.xt m inipuTtaoce to the survey work 
is the assistance which the uepartmeut 
“ives to all institutions, Oovmmruoflfc or 
prirafe and to io getting 

collections of aniraah identified for them 
by speci.ilists m thi'^ country and abroad. 
It is a fact that no scientific research or 
economic work i-s possible without a 

knowtodge of the .sy.Ae.matic ^ position ot 
an oryiiuisDi in the animnl kingdom. or 
example, when moscuitnes become pests in 
a* certain area it is useless to spend money 
on their eiMdieation without knowing to 
which species they belong, for every species 
of mosquito doe? not transmit malaria. 
The assistanct'. wir'ch the systeniatist aloue 
can give m this matter, is always 

ungrudgingly given. 

The very large representative and 
authentically' named reserve collections of 
animals belonging to various groups pt’esent 
ia the Zonlogical Harvey, the value of which 
is t.) be esciniatcd in crores of rupees- 
eonstitute the rea' 'iS'Ot of tbo country 
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p n I t I f n J t 

t r n[ o t t) t 

hit tr t t t 1 r f 

pi( ni'iH’ Z0(il('trihi,s iis IndiLi. 

fri i'pcseut yeiU's tl’f^ Siir^ev 

Ins attracted ii iiundie!' of ivist-^raJuali' 
steiiciit'i and i’esp.u'e.l! liolli iii tins 

coiintry and trori alnvsnl Saiiicct to the 
liinitatiLHiB of sja'i'e rese.'r'oh uorlvore ii;n(i 
b Oil accotn:ui)d.ited in tlio laboratorio-^ ot 
the Zjolo^'cal Murvoy and •'ivon every 
feeihfy to ciisnlt ii tern La re and OMiniine 
tlio reserve eolloctions for penods 
iioni a fett' weeks to a yeai. Zoological 
lesoarch outside Oalcutra had been 
bindicapped in the past for want ot a 

iuitaLde library oi Zoological litoi’atare, but 
iMth the liberal facilities that have been 
piuvided by the present Ihi'ector and his 
predecessor, the late Dr X Anuandale, to 
recognized research workors all over India 
in the matter ol sending out books and 
pm mills, at the risk of causing lemporary 
inconvenu'aci' to the scientitic stall' of the 
Zoological Survey in (Jalculta, there has 
berm considerable progress in Zoological 
usearcli in all parts of the country An 

up-to-date growing lilirary is tlio .svjo' (inn 
non of roseand) in any siib|oct, and ui so 
tn as Zoology is couceiaieil the library ot 
tlie Zoological tisurvev is the best eiiui|>ped 
liid most up-to-dale in India, and is perhaps 
one of tiu-' largest ui the Fast With the 
ce^sataon of research work and consequently 
of the llaord'. and the d/c/po/i.s of the 

Indian Sluseuni, tiie library is hound to 
diminish iu size and importance as 

publications from other countries in exchange 
ful the uiusoum publications will luitomaticallY 
cease, and all contacts with the rest of the 
world, winch are so essi^nrial for ]>rogress, 
will iri'idrievahly he lost to tlie eouiiii'y. 

'rhe senes ol popular (llush'ated lenturos 
^iven by the st:i!'r of the ?i[useum .uni otheis 
on various scieuiitic subjects soived hithcrh' 
as a link lu'twccn the Museum and the b>y 
public interested in the advancement (.f 
science, but wdlli the abolition of this 
series of lectures as a false ine.rsure of 
economy, the piihhc have boon deprived of 
yet another apportuiutv for better education 
and cultural contact 

The anthropological collections in the 
Indian Maseum consisting of very important 
and rare objects lUastratiag the life and 
habits of the primitive tnbss of India and 
human rein a us of great ant ou ty or g nal y 


f dprt ft / loci 
p 1 u t u t 

nt to/ g cal S y 
tliG Antliropologic.d ctilb'ctions w 
in it !uit ceased to bear a sep, 
llnfortanatoly, for a long time th 
special ollicor in churgo of the co 
a vi'sidt rif whu'b not only no 
study of tlie dillorent races and i 
oi tills country could hri unde 
oven the scicntilic cLiSsilicatmn an 
display of the etlmo graphical 
the gidlery was not possible 
engagement of foreign experts lik 
jMeerwortli of the Iraperial Et 
llasoutu of Petrograd in 1917 vr 
was done and the collectio 
considerably as a consequence 
Tlio importance of a w 
Anthropological socticm for scienf 
as wmll as its great value to the 
urged upon the ilovernnitMit b, 
Anderson, F. K Superiutenu 
Indian Museum, even as eaily a 
special sigiuHcaiico of Vnt 
le.senrch in this country was htoi 
notice of the (’fnveiniiinnt by toe 
the Koval Authropulogimd Inslitu 
Britain and Ireland iii their ! 
Socret.U'v of State for India dati 
Api'ii Dili}, mad in Lilli the 
the Indian Museum recninuietu 
Government lor the appouitiueut 
Anthropologist to take charge ot 
tions of the rudum Aluseum 



Xho Bajuma Skull— the oldest hnmai 
m India, It was unearthed by x\fi V 
ned" A"='a f'-ooi lUH the leve 

bod of the nver 
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\e n "itte dd uot pro eed ;iy fu thei 
at i 1 0 nlen T).. As.jaucJaJo as Secretary 
to ttie Tntsteeg again nrged the importance 
Dt the anpointmeiit ot an Aar!iroDolog)st. The 
Goiernmeut gave ds approval but acate 
linancial difficulty prc-veutetl thear from givmg 
practical effect to Dr. Aunandide’s proposal. 
The matter ’ivas taken up by Lt.-Col. Sewell 
fa 132fi With the support of the Trustees, 
after his Appoiatmeat as Director of the 
Ecological Survey, and m 1927 Dr. B S. 
G-uha was appointed to fate charge ot the 
collections. 

The value nf Aathropological researches 
both from the administiafive and .'scientific 
pcints of view, thoush widely recognized m 
all AVesteru countries and Japan, is very 
dimly imdprstood hero. It :s a truism that 
for the efficiency and good government the 
social and religious instimtiens of thr people 
have to be first uuderstood. Anthropology 
which has for its ana an unbiassed and 
scientitic study of the cuftoms and traditions 
of all people, is alone able io simply tb.s 
knowledge. Among modern countries, there- 
fore, where governments have to deal with 
diverse races and in.stitutious, veiy great 
emphases i;? hiid on systematic Authropo- 
logical investigation. For example, in the 
United ‘States of America, whose population 
is made up of the imnugi ants from the 
vai’ioas countries of ilarope. the deaceadants 
of the Xegro slaves from ATest Africa and 
a large unniher of aborigioai Red Indian 
tribes. uiMvors’tie.s and Crovernment through- 
out the country hav'e opened up facilities 
for Anthropological I’f-search and this is 
undouhtediy helping m the slow hut gradual 
unihcDtioii of the u’irerenfc lucial elements 
with tboir mutuallv ciashiipg interests. 
The saiiio has hcon true of Canad.a and 
Australia wlnme racial problems are to a 
larger e.xtent similar. Fiance, winch has 
"! l.wae colonial empire, is one of the 
pioneer countries in A.iithropologicai lesearch, 
uid tiie value that is ithiched to it by the 
■itiite can he understood rvom the fact that 
in coarection with the fnrtheomiag Colonial 
Exhihitirn in Pan’s, it lias beei announced 
+haf an extraordinary sessiorj of the Jnstitat 
Iiiteimationalo rrAiitiiicmoloais vili be held 
0,1 Sei'tember 20-27 to be presided nver by 
AT, Paul Dimmer, President of tiie Repabhe 
aiid AEarshall Lyaatey India with lier 350 
mdijcr! ppoplc not only contain-s 2 kige 
numher of pnmitiv? tribes and races 
aiimbering not loss than ten millions who 


st.ll follow their trical organ izations, but the 
civilized ill Habitants can also be divided into 
distinct ethnic and linguistic zones, who at 
the present state of affairs cannot he forcibly 
amalgamated into a homogeneous body with- 
out causing serious disruptions. “Ditierenees 
oi caste, of race, of religion and of cultare,’' as 
h3<s boon rightly remarked, “will have to be 
bridged,” and tins can only be done bv the 
evointiou of that mentality winch is based ou 
a proper and unbiassed study of the iostitutiong 
of the various peoples forming the pupalation 
of this encintry. 

The work undertaken by ti'e Anthropolo- 
gical .section has been twofold, namely, (1) 
svsteni.atic invcstigatioa of the life and 
habits of the aboriginal tube.? and (2) the 
racial characters uf India's prehistoric 
inhabitants 

(1) It is an unfortuaate fact that as a 
result of the microaclimeot ot civdizutioi?, a 
laig? Dumbfei oi the primitive tribes of this 
coantt'y are fast disappearing, c, y. the 
Andamanese, the Teddahs. the Todas. the 
Kadars, etc Toe Anthropoloyica! .section of 
the Indian Science Coagress held i.n Oaleiitta 
in IhdScalJcd the atttmtion of tiie Gorerimient 
of India to tins -senons matter and urged that 
steps should he taken for the immediate apnomt- 
niest of a cummiitee consisting of pcactical 
administrators ami antliropologisk rc enquire 
into the causes of the rapid dopopuktion of 
rndum ab'OrjginC'S, on the lines of the 
Committee appointed in Jlriancsk In view 
of this dephirabic happening xhe tribes that 
are fast declining wert- fiist rf all selected 
for iarebtigatiOE, as otlieiwise no record of 
their social institnnous and somatic 
cbarecter would be kept before they lad 
coinpietcly dibaioK-ared. A systematic survey 
of tho Radars in tiie extreme interior of the 
Oochia tfill-s was rindtripkea la 192S and m 
the sumiaer of H)2f( a scieiitifie expedition 
(in close cc-operatimi with the Institution of 
Huniac Caltines of Korwav penetrated the 
difficult country ot tiie Aalhrs of the Hiudn- 
Ira.sh inoniitiuss .Vs a rc-ulfc of the first 
wozk rhe remmiEt.= ot a gcnuitip RegTito 
population flnthorro unsuspected^ were 
discovered nv ilr Unbi amccg the Aborigines 
of the Cochin ilill.s. 

The Xaffirs ni tPe Ilmdukiish mountains 
are of special inteic-st to Icdiatis owing to 
their close licgurstic and calniral affinities 
with the Tiido-Aiyans uf the A'edic times. 
Due to the gradual cbscrntiou by Islam very 
little 13 left of the Jiaffi’’ cu^ri'rc and rel'g pn 
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'Ti't’filvj (nun iho PXU'/^mii ifitcrior oi 
tlio (Vjt'luti Hills 


0 txuc^s'.'atio« to soy that ^vithin 
)f tire 01 ' ton yen's hurdly any 
tboir institutions nnlJ be lelfc. ft 
ore, very iniporkint that a complete 
lU that IS ieit ot Ivaffix’ culture and 
oulcl be obtained by Pr, (Julia 
xpedition. Similarly in. different 
iudia there arc other tribes 
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c - and unless Rystomacic lu- 

vpstigatioii of thoii' tubal oiistoios can he 
inid^nfeken ininmdiatf'Iy. a great amount 
of vahiable data will for oier be lust lo 
science. 

(2i The entue collection of human 
reuiititis niu'iivthf'd by the Archiological 
rtii/'VfV at Aditaiialinr, 111011011 lu-dari}, 
liarappa and Taxiiia and other 
ancient, siU'S iu India inis boon 
entrusted to the Antlirepologicul section 
for their Dropoi* prcserraliou and study 
AVheu the coniparat’uc study of these 
priceless docuiaents ivould bo completed, a 
areat amount ol accurate infoviiiatioii will 
be lorthcriming uii tho racial romposition 
of the ancient population of India. [a 
frt'der to be able to cnnipirro the couclusious 
j'cached from the above study, with the 
snmalie characters of Hie prose, nt population, 
an inipostutit anthnipnnietrical .survey is 
heiug carried out now in co-op'cration vvith 
the Pt’n,sus Departniont in .stuitegic centres 
of India, and Tiiu probable loutes of 
miiiratioii of pco})Ic in dillcrcnt parts of the 
ciHiiitry jiro also being traced From tlie 
point of purely .sciontitic laiovyledgo thus 
would ho a nuJ'k of my gvemt importance 
us furms-iuny a connected r.io.uil history ot 
India from the very earliest times. 

The Roetion Sia.s also been active iu 
training advanced stu,lcnts from different 
parts of India, such as, Snungar, Jayporep 
Hladras. Vizagapatam und the AnilaioaiiR One 
of the re.scarcb students has been lately 
apipointed iu the Bose Institute of Calcutta. 
TJie collections are open to special worters 
for study, and the students studying 
Aiithroprdogy in tlie Calcutta University 
utilize them I'oguliu'ly. 
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Mahatma fiandhi and Or Ad er 

Dr. Felix Adler recently published au 
article entitled “An Evulaation ot Crandhi,’' 
which attracted considerable public attention 
in Arocitoa. In thus aiticle Dr. Adler rather 
deprecated Blahatni.i, Gandhi’s i^reatiiess and 
significance Dr. Sunderland has. therefore, 

A sTstcm.atic rejoinder to it in The 
Bi pifhlnrt!/ of Spnngheld I ?itass.). After 
stating that it would probably be difficult 
to Hud lunoiiG: eminent living men two mmds 
fuithor apart in their whole struc- 
ture, mode 'd thinking and philosophy of 
life than the imnd of Dr Adler and tii.rt of 
llahatma Guild In, Dr Sunderland says • 

Dr hdlor elairtis that re.rliy great men as a 
jule decide upon then iiie imrpose and aim early, 
whereiis Gandhi, in early iile, was 'diangeahle,” 
suggestible,’' did not tiaine tor himself a 
plnloROphy of life or choose his life mission until 
hte~untii the age of ai'our 27. But is 27 late 
Is not. the fact tliat he did not decide earlier 
leally piaiseworfUv Does it not show open- 
mmdedness on his part, thoroughness, laie, desu'e 
to see things from all sides before deciding t 
Tesus did not enter upon his life woik until Hd. 
'\[an%’' of the greatest men of liistoiy have not 
found themselves” or set out upon any distinct 
life purpose until much later than aid Gandhi. 

Dr. Adler criticizes Gandhi as 'inconsistent’ m 
supporting Great Britain as long as he did in her 
wars. I am disposed to think that this criticwm is 
not without justice But ivas it not at least a noble 
imnnsistencY, and one for which the British, if 
no others should lesiiect and honour him ; It was 
cansfi) by ins great love for Britain, his faith in 
her iuHtice, and his persistent belief that in her 
ffieat stru&gle ot llJ 14-191 she wms really hgliting. 
a^ v^lie proloased, lor the Ireedom of all peoples, 
and that it succes.sfnl, -she would keep her promise 
ot iiivmg fieedom to India. , ^ , , , 

It was not until he found Britain deli berately 
bicaking her promise to India, condoning the 
atiooious Ainiitsar massacre, and visiting 
Upon. th6 Ifidiiin tsTSiOniss d.iiions ui© most 

severe and brutal they had ever known, that 
w dh sadness unspeakable he found liiraselt driven 
to the necessity of fighting her, not huwevei, with 
irate or weapons ot blood, but in a war the noblest 
(on India's psrtj that the world has ever seen 
whose sole weapon.? weie appea s to reason anu 
justice, and almost unbelievalhy heroic selt-sacrifice 
and sutJenug. , ^ . , , , 

Dr Adler thinks Ganoiii is also inconsistent m 
‘ sanctioning caste.” But rv'hat are the facts ^ 
They ai'e fhat he does not sanction caste as it 


V dfi today 11 achseu. 1 

do not believe lu caste m the luodera j-euse. It 
an e.r-cresceuce and a handicap of Tirotue^.s. ' As r 
tact, he IS the mu-t oiitsiiuken, unieieutmg atiu 
powerful optionent of it to be found m all India 
He has Actually adopteil an 'untouchable'' child 
into lu.s lamily. .4t nsTat jmlitical gatherings 
those of the Indian National Uongrcs-s and othei^ 
he aciuallv noe.s and takes las seat with the 
untouchables” or "outcasts.' 

Just wliat lb hia view of caste It is thit 
caste _ in itself onglit not to ho a ini need not 1 ^ 
an evil, and wa.s not oiigicallv In it.-, root idea 
It i.s .«imply dll arrangement wheiehv dilleni t 
clas-ses assoriate together, nut to iniurt otboi 
classes, hut for nnitual lionefit, somewhat like the 
trade guilds and .= aLio~reiigious guilds ot Buiope 
in the iLddle Age.s, and the trades imiuiis, .liasoi’s 
etc, ot today. It ns only caste as thus conceived, 
and not .ts it exists at the present time, thAC 
I’rancihi aaaction'5 He contends that while caste 
need not be ahulLshod, it absolutely must bs 
leformed and purged ot the terriUle evils Lonn&ctei, 
with It At tlie present time Foi this, lie i.s light- 
ing with all lim miuht and with an eit'ectivene-s 
thar IS amac.mg. 

Dv-.^dlci thinks Gandhi’s psychology is &np('r&cial 
that he does not understand India and is poui j 
equipped for Indian leadership. To say tl e 
least, this is n surpiismg judgment. If Ganelin 
does not uader.stand India, wiio doe.s It ha is 
not fitted to Jeud India who is Is it not liecause 
his psychologiuaJ understanding of the Indian jieople 
IS so extraoidinarily keen and profound, is it not 
because he undei-ttands the Indian nimd through and 
through that he is able to stir and move all ulaf-set. 
—the unlettered masses m the villages and tlie 
intelligontfiia, m the cities— as no man has ovei 
moved tlieni bolnre ^ Could a man with a 
bupertiual nader.staiiding of American p.sychologt 
Ignorant of Amenta and uneiimjipetl tor .Amern an 
leadership, exert such a jioiverful mflueuce and 
accomplish such extiaoidmaiy_ results liere, as we 
see in connection with Gandhi m Indm, '' 

Dr Adler regmds Gandhi at- religiuasl.v ignorant 
and narrow and therefore not wcriliy of respect 
as a religious teacher because in ins dr-'miions 
and for his own personal spiritual heip he make;;- 
chief use ol only two ot the woild s great sacied 
books namely, the Hindu Bliaga^ ad Gita and the 
Clinsiiaii Gospels Rut as a matter ci fact iii 
singling out and erapliasw.ing these two books, dops 
he not show a high degree ot leligious di&- 
cnmination, intelligence, spiritual insight; and leal 
breadth of view ■“ And, at the same time, does 
he not render a real service to the world r_ 1 oi 
among the vast and confusing so-called 'sarrea 
literature” of mankind, it can hai'dlv be questioned 
ffiat thesf" tivo ought to be smeled out as i -- 
highest mountain peaks, its best and most important 
books. That he has the wisdom and breadth of 
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, f. an fli.it iiis knovvliHii-t. js liri'anv] tr, <\n 

!'a' lOtiiriiT lo' iurii'fiiiv-ii'ap’i.v tlini ho is 

ii'rinaiilfnd wjth oUiO) Hjialn _-.M' md i.naks wjfh 
iiiiii ii <’hri>ti;in I'tnMlnrr wirh )li.- K icaa, and 

■1 i‘i'r];N!ih‘(a'‘d’> ariKUMif id MNlifiH)i'd id'^iahiro, 

\M(ii till' lojvh'na* 'll Xajadifi'tr.u <iu* fcMwh'v 
iht' roli'anin of (lie Iknai^, 'iiii'l tnueJf '■‘1 m. Ihiv,' 
jnmr |■'^!Iisl^lfJ itmu'n-'i''! ni' liawii')?:. lai Ihi,'.' 

-'oiiniiv nr Hmoj'i' /losiTvs ,in ''uiiahv ^vulo 
jcn'a'd>'(han of ''ofiamu (inipido oi' theii' o\vn. nul. hi 
"UY dll fhv-in 

I'ino iY He luilli'i- aiti-J.nUv Oaiullvi'n {ivoni 

inlknat. '• on'c flin Imliiui '■o the l.i< !■ Hi-'it 

lio ‘'fanilrt fo)' lO'-infan: 0 rn Ln"S;m<l, 
ri-i-ni'diraj; rind ns -oiijodinii; Tv'jitvlionsih’C Hut 
insloi'ui ol 1" in;a ! ''j’Tdinnil'io, i.-i iS no; n ciadif 
ami on bnun!!;' S'Oih to ,liiia nud fn ihf Inibun 
(T'o^d. ' M p liriiinur '■Mif-ldno't.’in .loU'ersnn and d'O 
daonuso llmv sumcl fm r!.-s'i.q|-an<v to 
(dn^imnl whon lif';' tyronav c.vov^ Amorion was 
l.i!' less povi'''’f‘ thnn d,H hron ruo fvi'anut (if 
'fCnalond ovi r India, loi Kd yani'i^^ H rhiufilii tan 
In' iiiatni'uont'H in Ij'ici'atiin-'Mtna-ntxtii of tljo hutuan 
fa, re ‘’'om iiu uunisi ami lialoil Ihinvlnoo of luoro 
tliii! a ami ;, liuif, ami li lio 

1 in il't d oMthoui _ lilooddu'd, \\iil I'ot that 

.i.'lfii" I'liii'id ii’mii' uivo liiin a .-iHo ulaci' tn 
Dmi,!’''' ..,-a nrv' ui dll' ui'oa.tu.'t uirn ol .all Imuo'-' 


Intelligent Beurifirs 

Tlif fnllnuitijr noto on inialliLi't'nt nondors 
o( ou'''* ill Thf' fiU'hitj ,!o/‘ 

How lai'k'n lO'o tliY niolIi-' '!iial ra.iiliiiji' \\nii(i'm 
uf Hi'iijii'" a,uil Hroju, Hrituta r tiv. !.miis lait/aT'w. 

liin tlmnii'i.aKii). tliiuku lliaf the i'Vnni'li 
iiiai'kol Ion u ally itiloliocttw! vol.tim’s is iv>f.tri' tod 
In jU.iii d, Yii'lor Ihu fh'iiisli luihl/shen. 

pill tl’O ri'iniViiloiU rdit'^h ni.'irkff .u, hair that 
hi-un'o The riOnchin iMuhi T/'lfi/raph has heun 
a'^kinu’ iinof't’oj.s ai,on1 i( unci climlmii a. diTorsity 
of For iitsnuu'C ' 

31)’. Drrii.'ni] iSliriu- ; AVIiat on O-vth rs tlio 

YiM' ot stviutr o'Mi'U' 2j>li(\Uut) or two '' Bo'h aio 
I’juaUy in'otaMf', atu’l m-'idior cea ho veiihod 

'f%e nipple f'ml ^o'vl -l.'i.tKKl rnpm'j on tlir Hist duv 
of ouliUfiitio!!, dui, ivha!, is (I, at nmot In 
Fiaui'o, Jill iiviM' till' cfiiintry. in dio lUtk' prninnal 
town.-;, von will^ lia.l Imukshims in wlorl! vou wee 
iionk,-', for walo, inp a limh di'pr"'' of inloii'a'l- 

an! ('(il*'iiio ou dm puii of tlm rrmloi’s, wlinrais 
m Knphird hiMik.slioria ijsds^idf thu tup riticH lua 

I'ao'. Vnvwnv, Ihml.in-I i.s an rfil(‘iinctn.i,ny i.r/y 
nudoTi, iSrudjoid is mil, ,oi<i Imirdifl is not, lu 

(.o.Hani cdi'isos. Thu Knpiish .M'o a fat-iii'ailod lot, 
and Miipht to In’ n-ijuimi'd of ihoiiisfilo'os ’ 

uiomhan ii! tlio puMisiunu' fhu! nl Hhanmao 
’iid Hall 1 ‘To ^'"oy tliiU onr adoi'rT'taai iniM'cis 
halt IhAt ot I’nui'e is _ Idnuhahlo t '.ycuIcI luit 
IdOt'l'd cia a vary low esliiuide for Jineland. 

A nvoml'i-'i of the iinhlishinp firm of CoDStahfe 
ond OoiitpanY’ • 'Tim Fienrh arr incro ol a liook- 
leadinp nation borause llioy don’t snond nearly 
as inucK time readuip inapaKsnes — v* ^ ■ 
as ive do. Jn piopordon to the ’. 

id no doubt that the mauher in tjngiand ts io’wer 


1 ri T n 11 not a e 

s , t. 

Saurai !'’'aips.vcir td rroneh litovalnro it 
IxiDp'.s Hi.lk'pr- 'Tlut ptr-w;ir Ijpiiro hir tlu- sale of 
■in .4.ii;Uulft Jirari' o novel- and riio hpure wirald ht 
akiiU the situu' lot todnv — n.j,', ,hH>al(io, and iio ivas; 
not a ''jainaLH''’ iTriior. I'ruil liom'pot was a’^Iutle 
hrpimi’. The imak.s of I'nim-au', llio nudie- 

inalii.t.m, sold ahnui, 1,3 mm enpien oti,i Ii hut, they 
ivovo vpiy ah'v’tjii.se, and (!tm tuiiuo latimmoiits ihe 
1 ‘Xtri’nii' and nuvnovi.vsf, lifuit of tiu' van- utlallactatJ 
ptihlif 1 api'iH' with 3Jv. Oolhmu'/’T aritimiitp ot 
Hnt, tin's trulY intelhatual roadcTs a,s nuiiilieriEe 
ahout hidt liio.se ol ivant'iv’ 


The Mother Cult in America 

Idoliaalton of 'wottimt, nartfoularlT of 
iDotlmi'R, n very marked crai: of the 

American emidioital ontlo'olc Its causes 
and charaoter are analysed in a very 
interesting article in TAe’ AthnUif lllonfhly 

The nil 'tilin’ rnlt, in thp Ututpd States', aij 
of the alt“poi vndiTip tvonnii wnusluii wlnah \v,i,s 
loDt: npo idoiUitiai its a iiasio Ajiioru'.au trait, 

needs t ho CMUstu- and ao'-mvltvo vx iuiiniitioTi to 
vliieli. It law hrnt .siihjucied _ h.v the iiahler 

sipinsl.'’ Tills relmiet'.s muio uiahifitiii.s that, avpvv 
]U'i/e (lulher yms. irdi' the luip tiuutiim onlv of 

file litlie wiuuitn and llio kuldiOR, Every 

hna)<’ri(‘l''pi-’l plit'.s ins evo to tho tales- lOjto thinauli. 
the woitiy y<ai,s lor dlu'' only < it' tiia little 

wonuat and tim knldies. Kvaiy aviaior is our, to 
hia.jlc 11)0 LMST-teo! altihiiio reewd for (lio f,'-ilm 
(if (in- vitn and liio kiddios._ IhiimuTn'd jv-vo 
flitlil'TS, h.iuloi'inlouism, and jvhiter^ era npiiri'acl 
on (i> ullVu’l and vu-loi.v liv Ihe tlioiiwlit ot the 
old tuolltor h,i'-k dnno in the litUo w hno-w.whet! 
i-ottapp. 'ir (lie Xohol-jitua-w’uusiny bactieriolosist 
I'nvaols to !!)on!ioii Ins old tnodier, (he riseeptioii 
connnitten in .Uieold home town wd! reuieinber 
her Ii the ioeeptKin aomunttco plionld liapneu 
t« ioiuor, the: O'lmitn: lee's (t'tlihfuv agent will 

renioiiiher lift'. It tho piihlicifv agent should 

frairet, t!jc f^nottois wuiJ remind hnti of his niofher. 
Tlifi nine has nol been wanting 'a the p)V'.=! tjiat 
Pr.jPv'Ssnt' Einstein ciim'overod Jfclativity for the 
'■aim '-limny of hi* o\oni>?ufod(s. 

(livo'a .anniilih'- lunao.ies in gynooiiArj', 

llioiv can I'O no unnn'e! wilh tin' newmiia.ni-r 
liiiim'fji-t fni’ Maj.-geshn-'' Hiat (ho cnit of .Mother’s 
IliW nui.v Inivo lu-olilad b-v the aetivdiaK of tim 
\inoiii‘an linnst. just as Father’s iMy is uit 
idingothai' rrowiK'd ntXiii h.t the uis Ii-u'e njaa)i- 
f,in(no'i's-, iuHV. <ts .hprlo Wnok ns said to hud souv, 
sappuct .atdOfip tho a.jipio uTO’iYm’.s of the I’actli 
Ahirtliwcsl Hoa.st, iiist as biro Penvannon Weak is 
said U) ettvonnier no undno hosiihty _ front the, 
sj'Hnli ]<->)• niid chernu-a! ma.nnf’aatui'Oi's; jn.lasOkl 
Homo Week bnd.s no irrcconciiahli' eummos among 
the raili'ijsid f-umpitnioa ami the hits iiaes. The 
nuwsjiapcr paitigtaphei- m t,l'Yiriu.sIy nsPiul .'t 
\vt>U as atnuping when lie inakew liis thrust at 
this p&t-fK'tilar bit of iionst^nse, and goes Ills way. 

Hatdpr to ac-ceru m the hnmoUfie«a satirist and 
Bocioiouist ’who pn-lis np the _ mother lesi and 
tm-Ds it into a levomiitd. who p’vks ttpagrainof 
incoDaniitv’' 'tnd magnifies it into a ya'ot'Jero and 
a mejcaee. "With a nraht.v olanlinc of &■ ’eBt'tic 



FOBrJG-Y PJiElCDIC^I^ 


P- Uvl A. eQoraioU' reojjle feJi to 

's'LU'k f^onu ai'Pi' th#! Ai'siiistice to expose the 
'.v'acn inh^fOd ifl tKo 3iotii3iV Day 
L'uit, auP Ei,o at rested devplopmeui, acd tke 
uat'Lis^.-i 1, and fitlny defeats aa/l anmationd 
perulic,:' to di'' Ainencaa people. Sjpietimes, to 
ir; ‘-HI’.', ;h.-, tou'li tftifjivd a (uf. as wlieji the 
aiirfiyst ta'-iaitLd to bed it hard to decide jii=t 
v.’.ii h -eas r-’-^oeadob lor dlofker's Dav. the 

the AmerJc-a't.s or 
mo ■ I . 'Jo'Uiianv and the 

iyscci.itci] F ■ siH'mouDited. 

0- coiut-e, i.v de 'ihae: that itoClior's Da.v was the 
fOMilt oi the teiooiMpii aomyaa.v nud. the flsristij 
hiinaiQci tthi ptiwer to L>c-.ii‘ open the 

aaoAsevut insTin-'ts of the A'oericaa jiwp'o. 

lhat utti ttiothef ouit in Auterwa t-iioald he 
compared with t-ie 1 'Vetioh.tnau's worship ot his 
vintiit/n IS oli 7 ion-<iy too tiiUL-a to ask- It io too 
liW' h to ask of a sociai crltio Lrmv yitb the 

aoaorniaiides of thr Amorieaa scene that ho takes a 
at other t.n-di 4 T.’'ioa. 

-that the mother cult lu Ike Tnited Statc.5 
should he stndied ia the hc'ht of the p"iniuive 
ladtriai'phj institutious of the protociiukchis la too 
mucii to ask la oOiiiparing Joues with the 

p.ninun'es it is the rale to cite tcodL piaautive 
Ciwiizatiofl oaly the evidence that wili count 
JignjOKt .Toaea, acd aevei tor him 
1 too mit h to ask tli-'if .scudenta 

Ol Mother s D^ty ;n Aaierica, and oi the hi'oad*^!- 
auujeot at womm worslup m AiaencA. siioviid 
ocoAsionaily ^ire a moment to ihe tkouyht that 
trie cud tiiay Iio not altocotlmr an aherfation. or 
at toast soiiierluofi tuo/'C ihcQ aa abc-rration 
kiereiy m idle cuno--i£y. nieveiy to take his mmd 
on reaiiy senou-s -pjestiotts. tnerely for a chaaog, 
tuc observer of Mother’s Day miadd say: "L 
^'oad'ir if tliere i^a'c sotuelhins m , Ainmra.o 
msmry and Aniinican statistics 'hat will explain, 
to sutne extent ss'hy Americans lualce so hi'icii 
more russ aoemt the.” niothem thiu other natioas 
do’ 


Indge Lynch 

Lynching is one of the rno^t shnmeful 
bicts on the Airjaic.nii social pictare That 
its tei'oeity has not abated a jot 'Vitii 
progress iu othei' spheres ot hie ;s priced 
by tlie fullo'v’ci; exti rets Iroui ati .articie 
tvluen appears uj TAr Xiir lltp/iJAi;:- 

I SAW ,Iuu Ivy burned td tlm siake la TockS' 

iora, 3I;sriis,-,ijii)i oj' 5 iSepteiidjer Snnday attera3'’'a, 
aaci lus fcciedir., ’Dii, God' oh Dud aanm '' was 
the ouly sauud fi’oai a himicui vniie tiuit 1 thuiitiiit 
iMjcIH, b,r sliecr sttenuth alone j o.v h heaia u 

•iim was churned aitli rape, tmuda.v inorning, 
ofiicas took him to a hospiul where the mil 
ML-tjui Oi an assuli poiuTed hiiii out as tiro cadty 
itidn. A .-inj'i iAtled to get luiu_ ]Ust thou, ia the 
aitemuon it siioceLlod very Yrell ind-ed 

Jmi was _ htak><l with heaw chain', and drv 
nojci wds idled knee-laitli aruutid hiui tldSOLine 
tanks ivera tapped for fuel. Three nifn sc-t tuo 
Vi'ova aad Jim oa fire 

I saw the fUmes dimb hiaii on Jim. Jim 
sAcamed. prayed awi eursect , he struggled ao 


hard that he suappnd one' of the ing cliaias tfiai 
‘iLitiuil his nnkies toAhe -ital.e 1 was Jookinc ibio 
L is eyes it at seoouil, Tiipy were jMi'pmg widi 
Mini j-nd cerro!,_ imt af dm ‘'uajij-dua r,t ode one 
ohiT. a li i^iL oi hJppiBO.s.s air it m to them. It aooii 
vanished. Tiio otiior chains IitJcI him tu the ."ismg 
fire 

Jim v.as .still cioiDu tae cowons "''hi, (iod ' Ohi 
God damn !" ivbea the tUnies lencbed^ np aad 
hura'id bi^ ecnvi'iiiijii voiL'C into siieai e Tlio inoli 
tnrael to go. it was aPout time ior s'lpir-'r 

1 saw imd repeitod rlie Ivaotung of John iLithcld 
la K'Psv'iiie. MiaSissipiu. but there were at loasc 
lOU'jij pejple in the rustnre, iiDt_,i mric PULI' a* 
the e wore at f Lucky roi'cl The disrnct; atturuey 
T. M’etib'W M'll-'OO uf Ijiurol, later pleoted to 
(Joagves's, w,i<! there I cot an interview out ot 
hrai about the uiatler aiier he k-i i f-rood on t!j.e 
roBaiag hiard -J an aiitouioT.ie imd inidc a '^peecii 
to the mole in the aona r..([tiou ot the Statu's 
biggest Ecwvjur.’i. Tj/'- Jiid'on piJ.j Ahu,‘. 

Editor Frederick Mulleas dolinuoiv .mnuimucd ui ao 
eight noiuiim trout'jage stivaraer that HTtfieid 

would 1)0, lynched prbnipib' at d i*. m. lie was 
I had to drop iivni u tree iioliiad him to escape 
I'ullcis fireil at ins swingingj- ladv. 

Every tuna a hall)'>t hit an arm. out it flopped 
like a seni.i;.'iore TJio legs drink fluii so eu'^ily. 
My aew-,jj<(.rer .D’ciunt oi k sakl that not los.s than 
k.uup huliete wore fiiod into bis body. Oae ot 
them imailv clipped thy rope lohas body fell to 
the ground, a lira wae iraiit around it, aad Jolia 

was fieinituil. 

That Diglir soinethiag else huppened A u rui- 

ning man m Laurel exhibited to a sidewalk ci'oyd 
a aanrt yir hliod with alcohol m which a fmger 
cut jaggedly tootn a Aegroe Imnd bobbed up 
and Liowu- 

T got a huger, by God.' ihe grinuinc man siul. 
‘’And I got some phoiographi, too ' 

He pa-tsed them aroimd. 'jne showed .ioha 

hangjog ?Ki(ii t;i)' .Iree, fim buJlH-nudlod ooay 

naked e-Xcc-pt tiU a p,iir of oiive-di'ab amiv ii.''e 3 j!e,s. 
Auotlier showed a sumuldeimg pile ot j.s.kes boaeatu 
a dingiiDg lope 

■ Tusse ph)OiO'' T tbo gf'ma.U'g uiau s.nj, are 
fwc'uty •tsiif', ea'ii." Lie sAdou' 'puckij. I boiigm: 
some aiyselr, .i-, ii-ani as 1 coulil and tore Umm 
up wiiea 1 got uur or sm’iit. 

‘ Ain't ^ nuijjily utia buy iliis ti Dger, ' Im 
ann'nu«->‘d piomUy. ‘L wit i: I'il ii umi my.'elf. 
Go-.li. ,1 at that riug''i' wa-i ■" '. ' ’ ju 

tIk- vi'liei'S UJ a bull, !)\y ( , fo 

have sawtil {.ui jugh it w,t;i a kuifo, out 1 cLd. 
Be .sLTeumed like a 'vumau v.hca doae ly sho 
ycilei — 

Re Niid It m 0X1 i-ssire Jacgariae, 

"■’dk- urtm; kill iiure ui 'em .iroimd here," ue 
AUiniih'AL ioui'U >111 .1 ifssau. < 'uly ^ra;■ [ -)ri 

tc Slop UAi-iag Is, to keop ya lyw hi.v 1 m goaov 
pip tills Uimo' on ■ab’.bit’on lu i.ij. ^tore wuidvW 
tonioriow', boys and J wan: roa to drop aiujail.' 

lie giirneJ .ifaoJa. 

’And don'- iwts'k- ' i biuig tbs ladu.a ’ 

Aiter giviug t'ot.se j,-i Ltesu.nc; desc-uptions, 
tin; water diseasses the causes oi lynohiiL:;' 

Vt'lMtever ttm iuin.cdiate tmise as.smoiVi. it 
seems to me tint the geao.iatmg cius)- is ’-'d 

It is thus ; In 'I’e se ro h n. h yn hug 
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loll i^ ho.i-vifst, tiitTp is a not/co.’jlil'’ lar'l: of ijrowd- 
drinvina' ainusonionrs and a uf omplovtnfui' 
ihai abanclontnoni i>n STi,l(ii'n_ 'ind 

a at ('onvnnu-'uro vvjtiKiat' invttiiij tiip loss 

of a )Ob, _ . , , 

[(j’ncliinu^ r:w iii JrKUts'ftlUi si'i'liOTi^ jukI 

in i-itics. Tho \'(>rth'‘in'’r '.\:!1 .viv Ihaf N'lM'lii.nn 

I'Osiiipnts iirf iiwto liU'-iu'iidiiiG' tij.i.i) tla n so-oall’i'-l 
“liof'Maodnd ‘ ^’iiiUnTn Icioad)^. Tho mal 
ft sfrVcw iiir>, thill Ilf l!)'' when' Ijrnh' 

iisLfS sir* r.iro th<nv is soaintJiina nii’ji’' than l;iw~ 
fihidirt:; riii'/tmsbif' ami latv-cnhni-ism nffifars-- 
rli'-rn is a tv|if ct itioiit Hut {Inns not poruiit 

ninplovi'ns "ii-k nvJ at a moinant's nctiue to loin 
a ht'o . ami sinm mo'os aailior conrafto 

in pfOiMi'tioii f" ouiiiiior dm Uuh of ,nv,(lal>fo iiif'n 
sliariilv I'lirt.n's flic iinjdnf niiondhiia of .11111110 Lj'noli. 

tn t(ii‘ siii'tuius wUnfo I’-nchicif ro"nr(l's .ire 
hiMM.'si fii.'io s dominimoo of th'^ Ivnu of \ra'k 
thiir nm’juits Midflon ah.iniloa!Ui''nt. hko voik m 
ihr ihdds Fo'.v Soiitlmi'a (‘ilios of any si/« .ivo 
fipvr j 'pnfllmr lym hinns vitbiti Umir norpamte 
limits, .iodiio I ynoh tlutii’isims ynneijiailv ju the 

sinaiha- towns nv isuliitod wh.-o* rho 

matter ot raitim’ ,i inoh m a oiiiolc ana s’iinple, 
process, tinli 3 iiiV)c,mi)on },v pnruiTia' conditions 
i(f;d m.ilvo i( TiOi ossaty far n jnaa tc ptuich i ciock. 
nc! a huvo ot iihsoni'C or tl\r.)\s'' un his loir in a'd 
ilwAv fonm aflciiomi of rtimisoaii'nt at <1 lynoifini'. 

In W'‘,-hoti,’ where iliiMv jiro lev/ 01 no uiant, 
■Ulvieli'am Im the testlcss etf'im'itl, iho (-rowd 
(li.it null'-''- (I'l III ' sii'ci't, I dI'ik IS nr at the 'nriis 
,,|' Hi-' tmil IS luuiiiv avail, iiri.topi,il inr a 
Ivndiitm |i'irU‘. I'e/'hoitH a i'-'v lucm' picHire v(|ou>-, 
(O' even pnot roams an-l •I'l.nce lialls, wonhl di.sti ilnite 
rhi r-stless eleiiii'iif Kitni-aiolk to koi'p it woli 
'ocmiiueil luid aiiiiiNKl iiniil tinm tar liod. 


Increase of Stature in Japan 

Tite .rppT,nfSO are a short raoe But it 
appears from n note lo 77/^ Jopon Ma(f(r.inc 
that, as a lesulfc of scientitie. physical traininft 
and impt'ciyod diet, the statin e ot the youdjrer 
.vreneration i.s {I'ohtp; up . 

ihno of the most, impressive reuilts of scientific' 
plivsmil Inuniriir in ,ty,paa H llie mark'd itotmovov 
meni tn tiie stature ami phvniiiiie of Iho rismi? 
sep-'r.dion, 'riitse improvcnrs are seen ospcr-iiUlv 
in llio ,scliool ohildrciL of die past thirty yeiii.s. 
^riie chanai'K are aacrihed mainly fp .ithlefi-'.s, uso 
of seids in c!'i,s,s'-t'fif>nis, the viv.iiru; of %sa'sfcr!i 
<‘'o(iief; a, Of) a t.eitcr st'.iimlanl of living. The 
,(,VL‘ram' increase of imiir)it ip setmol duiduai i-i Hie 
last tiuiiv t'e.ti's is ivtiDpt one im-Ii^aftpr live y.’ai-a’ 
atleprlnnee at sr-}inol as coinprircil with the f.ainc! 
vhitdroii of ilurtv year.s an'o- It is otivinvis tiwt the 
vnumr J.'ipancse trmw mrire rapidly under _ Hie 
resime of modciTi inuvoiwfd nrlncation. fn wpiiilit, 
too, ttie aaiue rate ot inoreB.sc is oliservahte. Tke 
ipcioase in wmgtit and staturo botli for itoys and 
girls has been more in.a.i'ked than the development 
ot t-reast, moaanrement; and gnth. But the out- 
standing: fact is tliat tlie yraturo and general 
phj-oique ot the nation are iindorgoinff a steady 
development he.vond anything exporioneed ia the 
old days The tormer liahus of sittina on the 
floor, aad the wearing of dress that greatly 


rcsln-hcfl .activit.y of niowment, an' giving way to 
fi'icideni.vl Ur, ms and drvolir-n to all sorts of oni- 
doo’' eimies \\itli the above iavonrable elTect on 
.lapanesc' fliniT'c, and ph*; Khpio. Old time foreign 
msidents or .t.ipan ;n't> imtv greall.y ^tTllck by the 
nmnt-er ot tall lads and grids that aro to l-G se-m in 
streem ami prfl-lii eonveyau-'os, the modern fashion^ 
m woiiretr's dre.s.s being fspo'-kilh' adapted to 
sclunn otf tiw graccfnl iniitd ot the tnoLlein 
-htponeric girl. 


Burmese Literature 

X'it much is known in India, iihout 
Bmmese literatare. writer de-ils with 
this mtoi’cstinst subiect in 77 // Intentafiomt! 
!^rn'i‘n’ of B/nsr/oi/.s' : 

r-ormese ha.s a riflt and extended tit enitpvc The 
literattuy of the past, u of three t.ypes I'etisioiis 
■vrririfigv rvhmh alone - lurstilnte a lain-^' litirai'v; 
amiriis and ohronirles. liardlv to pg (ligni''cd with 
the iramc Ilf Ipstcrr . and tmcti y, nniLlt of wb/h 
is reiiuio.ts c-r ni least drihiclie aiiu moral, and 
rs cxtr-iiMVc Jfhtch oi ttm contempov.My hter.ilnre 
K ivliui'His. for I'le pT'.i^ts ot , Uiinti.a are poriwips 
tpore fh.an vuvi' ’/.eiilous iri liel'i.'mlinc and 
cvpiiiiniimg fljcir rcligKms tenets. 111 view ofjlio 
gii'irt citctiiiW.hmt'n! ib’ hhii.^tiaii llirught Moio 
lit it, Imwcvi.'i' IS iilop'g orirro' lii'ies There is a 
v.rst. irrrn-nui of ii-'tion, either (hr'.'ctiv cr 
iiuln’-'cllv mrit.iitive of western Ic'tmn ^Uii'h ot 
tins w ,'i/fu;(.)lr b-isc. ipoio of )! IS I'O-jrand 
tnllmu. wiiii hilse rleals o! life aod wbiHlarils 
of coriiiii-'t , , 

T'u' lif.T.duic nl' himua Iras hail a l-ir gi'citiw 
inllrumcc ripm} Ihe life and tlionght of the people 
than is ttsn,rliv rcah'/ed, i’cyii'iiilv im other 
Asiatic people, evcwiit I, he Hebrews, irave neea 
ittore dtroctiv ami junvorhiUry aHerte'i by their 
literature One I'eneou fev this r.s (ho prevalcat 
iheraev The census tor I'ldl grvus the pmeptage 
of Hteviioy for men ;U ul per cone aud ,ior 
womeri 312 per (.eut These Immv., _ are high 
for an oiicnlal voaairv, hut they sHlI are net 
Tiearlj' ,is high as they ,wonld be il the Bnnuese 
race -iloiie had tioen considered. 

Wo therefore lind a nahoa — spcakiag or the 
pine ntii'nu\si- alone,— wtii-di is Jiterafe. and has 
b}r f*u’ uk t-Kc lUciio 

fiOpiiiution 1-^ : Kir f'lr'innntaiT euiieation 

ior biv.s 'Ktes luuk for Lenmj'io.s ) iim ;,y norhaps, 
file one real bonofit (hid (he (tuihlhisf, prie.stlmoa, 
so Titfiiiermm, so honoiirfifl, piivdegod, has 

in iw long his(uvv confcirr'd upon /ho people. 
It lips for centuries boon the erttaiitiyhed uvictoui 
that (he Imys ot the v'llaii'c wwdd gather icgniailv 
mc-ramg by iiiurning in the i'ou'jui'hti'jinHi 
(monastery) to learn their ABO, aad-uso someimng 
of Buddhist etiiius Ard moral te'/hmg- The 
inODasterv school has lost much ot its ancitmt 
prastigie in face of coicpeurLOn tioiu schools 
carri-jd on by the GoTei'Quieiit and uusHiocar.v 
societies , luit this, to sny the least, ooes not 
make for illiteracy. It the boys pe not now 
going to a iioiiniji-Lycr/ing sohooj, /hey are 
afteodiog an Anglo- reraacular institution, 01 at 
least a yernacutar seimoi- probalfly more or less 
on western 'mes 
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The B roan t en able to lead, Kao neea 
read_E^Y ha. Until recently, we mar asy that 
Ms reading has been aUnoal entirely confined io 
reli'Moiis iroi-ks. The i/ffhai/ar^aittadau', or courr 
chronivies, while nu doubt of g-reat iinportanee. 
have not it may readily be inaginech circaiated 
eery widely la xhe villages. Thei’e are, indeed, 
boohs of iHoraJ maxiias. liomii2C9 and so fortlu 
souiething iilie Pm/' Pickard's Alma-nnc, or the 
Hebrew Book of Proverbs winch have been 
widely ri=“ad and have exerted great iafinence 
on the people. But far and away beyond all 
ihe'^e, in the aetnal shaping ot the people's 
thouahi, has been the influeaoe of the Bufldhisf: 
seriptuiMa, espeoidJly those parts wiiioh are in 
iiarrahTS or .-^tory form. 

If we were asked to name the one mac who 
01 all those that liav? lived and ivorked in Rarnia, 
has most, ialliienced the peouM, and made the race 
what it is ’■Q-day, we should name not a king or 
general, not an adiuitiistrntor, either Burmese or 
ioreiga. not, alas ! a misf lonaiy ; we should name 
an obsohi’e monk, absolutely unknown to fame, 
wiio&e name is not found in any histoiT or 
encyolopeedia. ,iii:t ivhose lifc-iroric proJably has 
had room lasting indnence in Burma tlnui oven 
the achievements of Alompra, himself. We siicnld 
nsiine U Awlatlia. the man' who. in the <j,tiiet: retire^ 
meat oi his monastery, translated into Buiinese 
from the Pali tlie narratives known as tsie ton 
gieat Zots. or narratives of G-autama m previous 
mcarnahoafi before he .attained eniighienment 

Part of U Avbatha.s success m inaaencing the 
Burmese b.v his transiatioub is due to his reinirlr- 
able ability a> a writer of ftis own. innguage. 
He was no mere dr.v-as-clust translator. He wrote 
in tha purest Burmese, in so much that his style 
has become thf> model whiclt evoiT sohoolbov and 
girl must study. Hare iinpoiuant than this, U 
Awbatha wrote intsrestingl.v and beautifully 
There are many pa.ssaffeB wliioh are didicmt even 
tor the Burmese. They can, however, be slripped 
for the sake of the .story, and little, if any. of tlie 
nairative is lost. From the beauty and accuracy 
of U Awbaiba’s diction we may receive a strong 
intimation as to our duty in i^roduoing a Chnsuan 
iiteiatnro for such a people. (Mr clieek? blush and 
our ears faurn as we think of die ‘missionary’ 
Btirine'ie, the ‘translation’ Burmese, which has 
oiten been foisted upon the }i«op!e. with their 
elegant Uste and sound judgment la such luaiters- 


The New Cancer Discovery 

This year has wifaessed a very important 
discovery in cancer research, which is 
described in Pke Speckitor : 

In the light of the amaKing result of the sevei’e 
test applied Dy die investigation eomimttee of the 
British Sfcpire Gancar Campaign to the claims or 
Dr. Bendiea, of Zefsfc, it ohouJd I-'- — -■ 
longer to treat his spectroscopic i ■ . - 

sing cancer witli the silent indiiferecce with which 
hitherto his professional coUeagues have regained 
his work 

Oae needs to be indeed proof against novelty 
not to be impressed by the Iw per cent accuracy 
with which the Dateh investigator seiecred the five 
sealed tubes eoataining blood from cancer patiente 
out of the thirty-eight similarly sealed tubes taken to 
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him by Dr. Pine.v from London. Every conceivable 
precaution seems to have been, taken fo prevent 
the possibility of leakage of information : and it 
was not uDtrl Dr- Bendien had handed over his 
written ami .'sigaed reports on the anonymous blood 
speeiuiens, and Or. Piney rhereupon opened the 
sealed envelop ccntainxng the key to the test-tubes, 
that oven he knew from what patients the several 
specimens were taken. The potential value of so 
presumably reliable a diagnostic; method when 
applied to a disease often obscare in its early 
manifestations, yet only at that earlji- stage amen- 
anle to treatment, is obvioasly very great. But it 
IS to be hoped tiiat tlipre will be no attempt to 
pen^iKade the pubho— and specially the unfortunate 
victims of this vl’sease—that the goal of f-ancei 
research is in sight ; or that a new and effective 
otirative method is about to be introduced, or dis- 
covci-ed- At the s?.aie time, we can safely say that 
that goal lias been luought apnrociabjy nearer, and 
the disco ver.v of a new weapon against cancer 
road."' (Goi’e likely. 

Cancer aecouats for well over half a miiiioc 
deaths a year, and is appareatly increassag in its 
hold oa tao ahniized world . ret tiotli its cause and 
Its parholoffy remain ohscure, It would probably 
)»e iinpossiofo to state a theory of cancer wliioh 
would be generailx^ a<ic.apted by students of the 
S'lbiect. Haturally, there have been numerous 
.specuiation?, ooth with and without rasonab’e 
foundauona, 'Mt few of tliese gae.sses have survived 
eiiadsm or even me crude repartee of statisfics. 
Y/ e have bad the t.'ieory of mterruptod intercellular 
warfare . ColiDheiiu’s embiyonie theory—iuipiviug 
the sudden WRiring np of embryoiiio calls which 
tiad become detached in the process of development, 
aad Jain dormant lor years ; the germ theory— 
lately revivified by the work of Bdrnard and Dye ; 
the reduced chromosome theory, and many others. 
Certain fact,*, however, seem to be established. 
Host studoats would agree with Billroth that, 
without previous cJironic inflammation, cancer does 
not exist . but, on the other hand, there _ is clear 
erideace. as la the rarity with which ca-rcinoraa of 
die bresst f.illows intc-rstiriul m.vstitis ,aad gastric 
carcinoma rollows ulceration or chronic dyspepsia, 
that perflistcxit iriiiation and recurrent inflaimnatioii 
alono are iceuffimeat to cause maiiguaat degenera- 
tion, 

TVs need to curb any tendency to cver-eontl- 
deuce in the pi’acfic.ai efficacy of roputed cancer 
cure,s even when these are proclaimed from 
ivdpeclahle eminence?. The list of “remedies,” 
many tatrocluced under distinguished auspices, is 
long and lamentable. Doyen’s serum. Colaj^s fluid, 
thyroid extract trypsin, and vaccines of many 
kinds are but a selection from hundreds. But, 
whilst retaining uui’ ciiticai judgment, wo should 
not lake ii for granted that tho battie must always 
go against us li, ns appears likely. Dr. Beudien’s 
xeseai chest ;ead to the discovery of amlysable 
diffei-ences between the blood of cancer patients and 
that of the le.'st of us. they may well be thestardag 
point of fresh lines of investigation leading to 
results more fruitful than any yet attained. 

The Place of the Dog in Married Life 

The same paper publishes an estremely 
entertaining discussion about the place of 
the dog in maiTied life and some disturbing 
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'51 cc "it 0 bout the futii e i !e ot t at 
iin j m eocety The occ on itm I d 
1} T, divoice CISC in Ch.CafiO ;a winch a dos; 
hgnrcd prominently. 

The other day, in •‘'hieaum, a ivoraan was 
KJ’aated a divoiYv-s itud tiii'cn rlie, cu-'rodc oi the 
dop. yhe is report’d as ha, vine Void tnr- Voni't ihjit 
whim her hnalaaci roafcs.sod tUut iie had lalh'^n 
m love with atvotlier woman, she did not mind. 
Kor did she atfempt to mterieve cr hi m;t)m a 
Kcenc when lie Jefi her alnno tn tiio ewninas, to 
so w her rival. In Farr, the U'onhla only started 
when tl'.o Juisl’.mtd h(?y;aii to take tlie don with hun 
to the otiicr wnro.i)T.s hon.so, .so that, she and the 
dos: irtittld, tret m know earh pthor, and heeoiiip 
wood Irioiris Tlxat, apparentlv. was more- tlian 
the wite 1 ‘ouid stand. 

This ouuuii-. rasa, which I linr^ not einheilishou 
at all, dmivs idteution to a 'piestion ton litiic 
discnspcd _ to-day ; the _ positioa of the do:^ in 
married life, and particnUrlv in an unhapov 
married life. We all )ip,ar and read a vast aaionai 
about ({le misundc!', stood wde. or die nfeaiocted 
hnshand, or Hie Btranjcr who cimsos the hreak-up 
of the home. Ton rarely do w'o roraemiior die 
dorr I catmot rocall a siiifde novel in wluch the 
ilousjxHot cl' view was nivcn. nr a sinde nrohiuiii 
plan in which the dnjr's- {irubiem was impartial'.v 
sot hctoi'c the andionc.'’. 

One schot)! ol llioiiirhi, on anpronchiav the 
alldir dcscnlioil aimvc, ivoukl rm dmtht didV.id th'=‘ 
man’s oonduci. It !us own lionio, thev woiiul s-iy, 
was nol lit hir liiiu, then it was not Id tor hrs d-vi 
Ihif. aaother .schoo! of thought amuKl tust. as snicly 
cojfdomn 'he man’s ,u’t,ion. nnrl puint oiu that the 
wii'o, as ir.isiro.s.s of ike Imnsc, ivns tvsp Misibki for 
the iiLor.vl trainiQU of die dw, aa,t li.id ;n-leu- dntv 
to prnvcnt tlio rmcafute hoinv conlmniaaled tiv 
luoclera ide.'u Kvery nnui the man took the ckij 
to «ee his wife’s nval, then' would ho a snyricvstioa 
that life’s most sacred ties are ii mere frivolity ; 
and nobody conld henceforth hlame the animai if 
tridintr eaciuc mPdehties led to nioiul Uuor m 
end. One must live up to one’s dog’s ideals to-day. 

1 tor my part will not attempt to hold the 
balance for these opposing schools of thought But 
it does seem obvioa.s that a man and wuimaa ivho 
treat the insutution of marriage so hghtiy and 
carelessly do not dosoiwe to have a dog. For dogs, 
like sane hnmaa ho'.ngs. reuiure the sec-unrv of a 
fixed lioinc. They should l>c protccicd t’-om evil 
jnlhioaoo.s ami brought np with an idoj of the 
samitity or liiarriago Jt may retorted upon me 
that the wdo Jierspif was rp ovil iDduenoi?. smee 
she did not mind how o fieri her hu.sband left 
her for the olhor wemaQ. Jhif i ^huU I'opiy tliiit 
this Oft]’;' proven hw love for the dog.’ Biie 
pr-eferred to loso Imr liushand valher than have 
ideas put into iier dog’s hc.id Aod liad it not 
been for the clog there ivoiiid havo been no divorcer. 

tio mvich for the actmal case But the 
vista of possibilities that this case opens up 
IS more disquieting .still : 

The report of the OJiieag'O ease omits to mention 
one important poiat._ 'Will the husband be allowsd 
to see his dog occasionally ; perhaps even to take 
talie it oat for a walk or a motor-rar drive It 
ought he dangerous. The wife's rival mas*" one 


lax; 3j t tie hus anl Ton ve not been youi- 
sn t e a I It t.^at lioy turning you a'^ainst 
me. w iieaever you sec it, you are vtiangprl towards^ 
me. Ton tnust choose beixvetm us.’’ Ail thi-; von 
may see, is fsanisiu.;. and is makiug a do'^ ton 
important Bui pause for a moment and ronsidm 
Iwxv’- important clous are in modern life. They a4 
taken lo woddm-.s ; they wear hulo coats ami 
boots the r!ch>“i' .ummig thetu arc even .seen in 
while eiuldren are !ofl in charge ol a VDun>’' 
.md moxpormimcd niirsetiuiul, liog^ are entrasted 
to an okl and tinstea laiiul.v sorvaut or a middle 
imed chmilfeui : they have tlrem n mes and 
nudresses on their collars, wiunij is more than can 
he j,u'l tor you and me ; the polito hold up the 
Iraffir lor tliom, which is also moj’e tlua can he 
pul lor yon and me : they do no xvork, ami can 
lie in hod all day it tliey like ; tliey are not 
expected to he polite to people tliex- detest and 
there ;s a bociPly lo proteci. them ^ — -u. - 

or neglect. They max" well be ■■. . ■ ' i i , 

a.y(tuire an exaggeratod idea of their own impor- 
u-ince. And I i-lioald not ho surprised to b«.n that 
the Ohienga don is already airs, and hod&tiag. ax 
ciogs wnll, of Immac broken un the home. One 
day Jxo ina.v sib’C-t .s reouncihtifion, bv .smadm'’' 
fifUveen the okl couple and wagging ins tail 
knowiiigjy. 

It It is to iio inine a comtuon proeoilure in the 
Courts lo ftxx'ard die custody ot the dug, it will 
jvot he ioiiir hoi,ore dogs arc ('ulled us witnesses 
since tiiny Will !>f>iray i',y i!m:r cordimt, dnrinK ihg 
hearing, ihmr I'eclmgs towards the di.T'ureot pixrtiea 
enucurnnd i .mi iolcl by srudints rlint Ihero aiu a 
.nillion hue shade, -s of levlmg ovpressed in the 
ynvions kinds o! ft, irking, and that a dog. speakuig 
uy Wtiy oi fi I'cU'Ji, iiovi'ir hi ^iioy c-isr, ) 2 crc is 
.1 new chfmr'ter foi' ilio piaywrmhts. We are all 
1 fancy, a litrte tired o! dm iunblf-m jdavs iti 
wfiioh human limnuf, h.ax"e it all to tiiarnselves. Is 
there a manager <‘oaragoou.s onmigli to produce a 
))lay in wliieli, as in Hm Chicago story, the whole 
uclioa turns upon a nog ? From wliiir, J know of 
my oorapatrbts. it they will smli' and snuffle when 
X'ou nut upon the stage a deserted xvife or a iiiis- 
uaderstood husband. Uiex" will crx' their eyes out 
over an ill-used dog And instead 'of pa.yiug aoine- 
iiody fiuU'j a week to act, the manager will si-npiy 
tlirow the dog a none 


The Harvest of the Reparatieiss 

The Toung PUia winch was hailed at the 
time n{ its I'oYmal.itioij us a very ublo 
solution itf the difficult intor-nilied debts 
pvpolmn Im? givoa rise to consequences 
which me not very hopufal. It comes in 
for some severe criticism in a leading article 
in The Japan tVedJn CbroaMe-. 

What munt he the oifoot ia riermany of i,!ic 
Ccmt'erMtceX There xvas no serious (iisagreemeaf 
atuong the delegate.'’', and their couciusions gave 
the general .impressLou of a united front. But at 
the same time a scale of payments remains in 
force xrhich. time has showm, it is iiapossibie to 
pay. Every instalmant weakens the power left 
for paying those that follow. The Coiataiitee of 
Experts delivered their repert on Juae 7th, 19“^ 
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and on tins tlie scale of payments was agreed to 
wiiicli was accepted as final and decisive. Just 
t«o years after the report was presented we find 
Germany desperately shipping her cash resoui'ces 
in order to keep up payments, besides having 
borrowed as much as _ anybody would lend m the 
meantime. And this is the Plan which is always 
spoken of as though it were the highwater-mark 
ot skilled accountancy, tiie wise solution of a 
tiemendmisly difficult problem, the corner-stone 
of the Peace of Europe -and its author will 
probably be the nesit President of the Pnited- 
btates ! The best that could be said for it at the 
time of Its publication by ail who retained some 
capacity for looking at the thing through a 
medinm_ of common sense was that, taking the 
Reparations as sometliing unalterable, this Plan 
would bleed Germany thoroughly white before 
chaos supervened. That estimate turns out to 
be too optimistic. It has not lasted two years, 
and we are on the brink of disaster. There was 
a serious enoiigli warning at the German elections, 
when_ the Nationalists, with a programme of 
lepudiation of debts and defiance of "sanctons,’’ 
arose in. totally unexpected strength. It is not at 
all improbable that we shall very soon find the 
Powers looking to Mr- Hitler as a possible saviour 
of Central Europe from Bolshevism. It is the 
fashion to ridicule the Russian Bolsheviks and 
to sneer at their achievements in iowenng the 
stale of living. At the same time, the utmost 
possible pressure ha.s been put on Germany to 
make her lower her standard of living. She has 
used every passible device of rationalization and 
organization. Tf Bolshevism were adopted in 
Germany it would be a success from the outset, 
and a eonipelitive world would look rather sdly 
m the face of a Russo-German Communist 
combination. Tariffs would have to be put higher 
rnan ever to keep out their products, and we 
sliould have to bid farewell to the remotest hope 
of reparations. But after all au order! j' revolution 
with the loss ot the reparations i.s tlie least of the 
dangers that confront Europe. “NVlion it comes to 
j evolution, and men's p.ar.sions are stirred, there 
IS little chance of t!:iag.s being orderly. Old 
umtiges are paid off, and violence .stalks abroad. 
'DGine of Germany's neighbours mi,glit .see an 
ev'.oileti' chance of doing tliemselves, a bit of 
good by intervening on behalf of the party rlrat 
thoth prelerreil The Germans thorougliJy under- 
stand tliese dangers, but they may have to go 
fai in the company the extremists m order to 
maintain a national iinity. It possible that all 
rlainiants except Piance w^iil renounce then 
claims in order to tiy and stave oIi tlie evil day; 
but eonsideimg how CLuieldy th“ end has come 
after the adoption cf a pGn *ha; ivas to carrv on 
sir oothly for nearly sixrv years it seems unlikely 
that even Prancy'i j 4'= iier ceac could be paid 
tliiLe the attempt would leave international 
economics as disordereil as ever. 


The Whites and the Natives in Africa 

A white South Africa is the dream of 
Boers and the Bntisii m that coiintiy. But 
tl 6 presence of coloured people there, who 
almost four t mes outnumber the W ntiw has 


converted that dream into a nightmare. With 
the Indian aspect of the racial problem in 
South Africa most oi ns are familiar. But 
how deplorable the position of the Blacks is, 
will become clear from the following account 
given in The World Tomorrow : 

Behind these problems looms another and even 
mote ominous factor. One word describes it 
fear. Jan. H. Hofmeyr, the young South African 
statesman, graphically describes it in. these words 
“A generation ago men gave little thought to the 
problem of the relations between white man and 
black. The military power of the Bantu had been 
broken, he had been forced into subjection, he 
was givmg his labour with docility and submis- 
sion , conseauentij'' the Europeans could devote 
all their attenUon to disputes among themselves 
But in our day the man in the street or on tne 
farm has become alive to the existence of a native 
problem--As he considers the advance cf the 
black man, his thoughts are thoughts of fear — 
fear not of being overwhelmed phs'sicaliy but fear 
lest his position should be undermined in far more 
subtle ways. He fears the penetration ot the low- 
paid native into his etonomie sphere. He fears 
the grow'th ot native political rights and the 
possibility than in time numbers will tei) m the 
government of South Africa. He fears, above all, 
that native development will lead to social eejuahty, 
to race-mixture, to the drowning of the white man 
in a black ocean-” 

The chief cause of this fear is that the native 
population ot South Africa has in less than, two 
generations been lifted out of primitive conditions 
and geared up to the maelstrom of our modem 
civilization. Stunned by the suddenness of the 
transition as well as by many startling aspects 
cf their new environment, the natives today are 
a conquered and economically dependent mass, 
verv nearly a proletariat. 

In South Atrica where l.oOO.OOij permanently 
domiciled AThites (of British and Dutch ancestry) 
live m close contact with 5,G0(J,00Ci Blacks, the 
tundaraental issue is whether the policy ot the 
European in regard to the natives is to he one 
ot repression or one of co-operation. Are the 
Bantu people to be exploited lor the economic 
advantage oi the white race or will the latter 
recognize its lesponsibiiity to guide and assist 
them to the highest dereiopaient ot which they 
are capable V 

Let us examine briefly the conditions nndei 
which the natives live. The material* civilization 
lia& been imik up almost entirely by anskii ed 
labour ivorking at a bare subsistence wage. A 
white miner works ior 55, bO a day, wffiile the 
avei’age native miner earns about S.'.yU a week. 
Native labour tiuitds the roads and railroads, digs 
the mmeb, ciiLtivates the iarms. unloads the ships 
and train-, runs errands, perfe-rms domestic service 
excavates sewers, and erects modern buildings 
in the cities. The erst of living has gone up about 
nmery per cent since 1914, while native wages 
have risen, only five per cent. These wages aie 
m most cases insufficient for food and the ‘baiest 
necessities of liie Ender these circumstances 
the unrest and bitterness which the natives 
man-^est *o-""aid the governing class are not ax 
all burpm ag 
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‘SI ec at 0 ibo tfc the f 1 are r ot at 
11 1 n oe ety Ti c ocea oa i i^’a I ed 

1 j d voice e& e n Ci c n -wl el do^ 
5 , led pio iiiDentI\ . 

The other (Liy, in L'hicaa’o, a wnmuu M’as 
irraatod a divorce and y’-iveu the cushidr or tiie, 
dorr. Bhe is leporteri a!S Imvma; told Ihe Court ih.uf 
wlioii her hiisl/mil fonie-ssed that ho liad fallen 
in love vurli another voman, alie Aid not lutnA. 
Kor did sli'3 aUempl. (o lutortoto or 1o tnahe a 
secno vTion iielelther alone in t!io ovenra'jra, to 
go to lier rivAi, l^i taef,, the tvouhle only started 
^vhen the Insshaad heuan to tal;c the dog with hiiu 
to the other ^^oman'.-i lior.ae, fli that siu* and the 
dog niiuht eor to know each ctiie". and become 
good friends Tiiat, apriaronCy. vvas more fhau 
file wite ^‘ould stand. 

Tills cations cn^a which ! luW':- not euihelhshed 
at all, draws atlentioa ‘,o a question ton little 
discussed ; the position of the dog in 

married life, and luihiculariv in an unluppy 
uiarried iiie. We all hear and road a vast amount 
about (lie misunderstood wife, or (he neoiieoted 
hiisivund, or the straager who oauses the breiik-ufi 
of tiie home. Too I'arsly d3 wo reuiemi'er the 
doff I eaiuuM. recall a fthigla novel in which the 
don’s poim of vimr was given, or a siiiglo iirnblom 
play in whioii t!m_ dug's problotn wa* inipavtially 
Set boforc the vVidience. 

Ono si'linoi ol' thought , or, apymnchnm’ thu 
alTaiv duSiunhed above, would no doulu duieiul the 
man's ctiudiici,. I! his own junuc, ihet' v.Muid say, 
was nol Ht I’ui' him, Ihcti if wms not lit for his do>_. 
I5nv aupllmr sehooi of thoiiuht ivmnhl just as snvoiv 
ccmdeiiiQ tue m.anV action, and juint our llud t.lio 
wife, as inisU'CSS of the hoiisa, was fp?' 

the ui'UmI (ri'anntiii of (ho dog, .■uul had a rleu' dnr,y 
to prt-wr.al the onaUira bailiff cantaiiuDated by 
modem ideas Every tn.m tho maa took the dog 
io see Ins wile's rival, there would bo a saaaustioa 
Uial: life’s most sacred ties are n mere frivolity : 
and nobody conld henretorlh biaine the animal if 
triHing canine inlidelilies led io moral duos in 
end. One nni.st live m* to one’s dog’s iclc^I.s lo-d;jv. 

I for my part will not attempt to hold the 
halaace for those opposing schools of thoiight. But 
it; does seem ohviou-s tnat a man. and woraaa wlio 
treat the institiiuon of marriage so lurhtly and 
carelessly do aot ddsorvo to iiavc a don. For dog's, 
hke sane luiniaa hoinffs, require tko Bconritv of a 
lived home. They should i>D prntedovd horn evil 
anibionoAS and brousht up witn an idea ot the 
sanctitv of miP’i'i.yie, Jt inny' be retorted iijiou mo 
that the wde hei."'C]f w;is an evil iednona’, smoo 
she did not mind liaw oft.pn uor hu.sbarid left 
her for tho oliier woman. Bill 1 shall reply that 
this only pn vos, hei’ love loi' flic d,iir. She 
yirefeiTeti to loss her linabatid vatbor ilnin have 
ideas put into Uor dog’s hc.id. And had it not 
been for’ tlie dog'' (hero would have bpoa no drrorce 

So mvieli for the nctaal case. Bni the 
vista ot possibilities that this case opens up 
IS more disijnieting still : 

The report of the Chicago ease om'ite to mention 
one important point. dVdl the husband be allowed 
to see ale dog occasionally , perhaps even to take 
take it oat for a walk or a motor-car drive ? It 
might he dangerous. The life’s rival may one 


la sat to t e h 1 ban 1 T oa ve not been vou 
self e nt v It t at uo turn ng yo , a-ainst 
p Whene er o , sec it, j'ou are c-haased towards 
/;ie. Ton mu,>l choose be! ween as.'’ Ail tins, jou 
niav sen, is facUstic, and is making a don'too 
iiii;iortan(,. flul pause for a moment and consider 
huw nnpijrtmr. dog.s are m modern life Tiiey a’ft 
fakpTi to weddingts ; tirw’ weaa- htlle ooata and 
ijuutf! ; the nr'iici' among them ain even seen m 
luts . while C'iuldrpn are ipfr in cliai^e ol a voan ■ 
and inpvporipncod mircotiuid, dou'? are entnisted 
fo an old and tnistefl family Korvant or a iinddic- 
aspfl cliantfeur ; they uavp their n mes and 
iTA.Mress.es on their collars, wiiicii i.'! nipre thaa can 
he said for yon iind me ; the police iioid up the 
trafRp lor them, which is also more than can be 
,said for you and me ; they do no w’ork, and cm 
lie ia bed ail clay if they like ; thoy are not 
expet'fed to ho polite to people tliey detest ; and 
them IS a, Society )o pToteef, them iroin unkindnoss 
or neglect They may well be pardoned if thev 
aripiire na evaggeratod idea ot their o\m impor- 
trace. And T shoaid not be sar prised id hc.ar that 
the Clneago doir is alroadr airs, and boasung as 
<;ogs will, of luviAg broken np t.hc hoiiis. 'One 
aU.v he nmy effpih a rowmciharion, by .st lading 
)'et.yeeci the old couple anti -wagging Jus tafl 
kaowingj.v. 

If It m to bo; 0 )ne At ooimaca procedure in the 
'To.irts to fiwatd tiie custody ot' the dogq it wi'ji 
not lio long befom dogs arc '•■aliwi as witnesses, 
Miico thi’v wiU lim,r>iv by thoir conduct, during the 
hwii'ingq tiimr feelings towards the dirfeiynt parties 
uincorned. i am (old liy Ktiidcntri (iuu, there a 
nulii'TK fine shades of i'eehn,q viKprcssed in the 
various kinds of bat'king, and that a dog, stieaking 
by w.iy of a isirk, never Jic^ In any CtLse, here is 
,a now dianydcv for liio playwiights, AVe are all, 
1 fanny, idihi tii'ou of the problem plays hi 
wJiidi humau bningw hnvo it all to thtin-<nlves, la 
there a nariaudr oouragoous enough to jirodace a 
pia,v in wliich, as ia tlH Chicago .story, the whole 
action, taim.s upon a dog ? From wJui 1 knosv of 
iny eoinpatriuts. if they will sniil and smiille when 
you put upon the stage n deserted wire or a mis- 
imdarstood lumhand. they will cry their eyes out 
over an i!!-uscd dog. And instead of pasdug some- 
body ft-KJO a week to act, the mdiiager will simply 
throw the dog a hone 


The Harvest of the Reparations 

Tue Yonng riiui which was hailed at the 
time ot its tormnh'dnoii ns a very able 
solution of the difficult intor-rdiied debts 
problem hn.s gj’.'on rise In oonseciuences 
which aio not very iioptfal. It comes in 
for some seyere criticism m a leading' article 
in T/^e Japan Wfrl'h/ ('hronirJe : 

AVhat must ba tim oifset in Germany of tlie 
Gcaterenee'-' There was no serious disagreement 
aiuQUg the delegates, and their coaclusions gave 
the general impression of a imitocl front. But at 
the same time a scale of payments reniaias in 
force whioh, time has shown, it is impossible to 
pay. Every instalment weakens ibe power left 
fQi’ paying those that follow. The Committee ot 
Experts deUvered their repert on June Tth, 19^ 
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and OD this the scale of payments ■was ^reed to 
which was accepted as final and decisive. Just 
two years after the report _ was presented we find 
Germany desperately shipping her cash resources 
in order to keep up payments, besides having 
borrowed as much as anybody would lend m the 
meantime. And this is the Plan which is always 
spoken of as though it were the highwater-mark 
ot skilled accountancy, the wise solution ot a 
iiemendouslv difficult problem, the corner-stone 
of the Peace of SuroTO -and its author will 
piobably be the next President of the United- 
States ! The best that could be said for it at the 
time of its publication by all who retained some 
capacity tor looking at the tiling through a 
■medium of common sense was that, taking the 
Separations as something unalterable, this Plan 
would Meed Germany thoroughly white before 
chaos supervened. That estimate turns out to 
be too optimistic. It has not _ lasted two years, 
and we are on the brink of disaster. There was 
a serious enongli warning at the German elections, 
when the IVationahsts, with a prograirtrne of 

repudiation of debts and defiance of ''sanctions," 
arose in totally unexpected strength. It is rmt at 
all improbable tliat we shall very soon find the 
Powers looking to Jlr. Hitler as a possible saviour 
of Central Europe from Bolshevism. It is the 
fashion to ridicule the Russian Bolsheviks and 
to sneer at their achievements in lowering the 
scale of living At the same time, the utmost 
possible pressure has been put on. Germany to 
make her lower her standard of living. She has 
used every possible device of rational ization and 
oiganization. If Bolshevism were adopted in 
Germany it would be a success trom the outset, 
and a competitive world would look rather silly 
in the face of a Russo-German Communist 
combination Tariffs would have to be put higher 
than ever to keep out their products, and we 
should have to bid farewell to the remotest hope 
ot reparations. But after all an orderly revolution 
■with the loss ot the reparations is tlie least of the 
dangers that confront Europe. ^Vhen it comas to 
1 evolution, and men’s passions _aro stirred, there 
IS little chance of thmus , being oiderlv. Old 
gmclge^ are paid off, and _ violence stalks abroad. 
Some of Germany’s neighbours migiil see aa 
exLelieuT chance of doing themselves a bit of 
good by intrT'vening on liehalf of the partv that 
they prcieried The Germans thoroughly under- 
-lUnd these dangers, but they may have to go 
tai in the company of the extremists __in order to 
maintain a national unity. It is po.ssiMe that all 
ilnimantb except France will renounce, their 
c,aiDi.s in order to try and srave off the e^vil day; 
but consideiing lioiv oinckly *'he end has come 
alter the adoption cf a plan tliai was to carr->- on 
smoothly for neaily sixty years, it seems unlikely 
that even Fnnceh jJh pc-i cent could he paid, 
iihile the attempt would leave international 
eLOnomics as disordered as ever, 


The Whites and the Natives in Africa 

A white South Afnea is the dream of 
Boers and the British in that Cuuntiy. But 
the preae’’’ce of c.oloured people- them ivho 
almost four t mes ontuumber t e W as 


converted that dream into a nightmare. "With 
the Indian aspect of the racial problem in 
So^nth Africa most of us are familiar. But 
how deplorable the position of the Slacks is, 
will become clear from the following account 
given in TJie World Tomorrow : 

Behind these problems looms another and even 
more ominous factor. One word describes _ it . 
fear. Jan. H. Hoftneyr, the young South Afri^ii 
statesman, graphically describes it in. these words 
“A generation ago men gave little thought to the 
problem of the relations between white man ana 
black. The military power of the Bantu _ had been 
broken. _ he had. been forced into subjection, he 
was giving his labour with docility and submis- 
sion . consequently the Europeans could devote 
all their attention to disputes among themselves 
But in our day the man in the street or on the 
farm has become alive to the existence of a native 
problem--As he considers the advance oi the 
black man, his thoughts are thoughts of feai 
tear not of being overwhelmed physically but tear 
lest his position should be undermined m far more 
subtle ways. He fears the penetration ot the low- 
paid native inio his economic sphere. He fears 
the growth ot native political rights and the 
possibility that in time numbers will tell m the 
government of South Africa. He fears, above all, 
that native development ■will lead to social equality, 
to i-ace-mixture, to the drowning of the white man 
m a black ocean.” 

The chief cause of tliis fear is that the native 
population of South Africa has in .less than, two 
generations been lifted out of primitive conditions 
and geared up to the maelstrom of our modern 
civilization. Stunned by the suddenness of tne 
transition as iveli as by many startling aspects 
of their new environment, the natives today are 
a conquered and. economically dependent mass, 
ver-y nearly a proletariat. 

In South Atriea where 1,500000 permanently 
domiciled AVhites (of British and Dutch aacestij) 
hvs in clo.s 3 contact with 5,000.000 Blacks, the 
fundamental issue is whether the policy ol the 
European m regaid to the natives is to be one 
ot repiession or one of co-operation. Are the 
Bantu people lo be exploited tor the economic 
advantage oi the white race or will the latter 
recognme its responsibiiity to guide and assist 
ttieni to the highest development of which they 
are capable V ., 

Let Us examine briefly the conditions unuei 
which the natives live. The niateiiaU civilization, 
has been built up almost entirely by unskilled 
labour working at a bare subsistence wage. A 
white miner works tor $5,bU a day, while the 
average nati'-ro miner earns about ^o.UQ a week 
Native labour builds the roads and railroads, digs 
the mmea, cultivates the farms, unloads the smps 
and rram^:, runs ei rands, performs domestic service 
excavates sewers, and erects modern buildings 
m the cities. The cost of living has gone up about 
ninety per cent since 1QI4, while native wages 
have risen only five per cent. These wages aie 
in. most cases insuCieient for food and the barest 
necessities of life Under these circumstances, 
the unrest and bitterness which the natives 
manifest *owaid the governrog class are not at 
all surpns ug 
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Poverty IS duo not only to low waifes but ovun 
more to frishtfni oonprestioii Coe di1 ions on tho 
land havo become so unbearable that the natives 
aw torcod into the urban centres, where they find 
IhoitisolveH m oompetition with the poor whites 
Tlio latter demand uinteutinn, and reproKsive 
leciaiatioii is the result. The Colour Bar Act, under 
'^hich any field of imlustry may he declared a 
white preserve , the Trausvaai Motor Oidmauce 
■which makes it illefral for any native to drive a 
uiot 9 r car in wdiicii a Faniiir-'aa is ridmer ; the 
iiviiiKed Fjaboiir Policy ■whicii Ijaia various euler- 
pnses to blacks and also removes natives to make 
loom for -whites are examples of this type of 
logisiation. 'Uailways, which formerly euiplored 
natives a,s porters, now employ oiiiy whites The 
postal Service is likewise displacimi natives -with 
V lutes. 

The social difflciilties are for the native are as 
seiiou.s as the economic. Vast niunbors of men are 
se-Darated hom their families tor the greatei part of 
cadi year. Social contacts between natives and 
whites are of such a nature as to breed only- 
bitterness. Everywhere there is KOi?ret?atioTi of 
the black man In the post office, bauk, l■ai]^yay 
station, and iii all jiublir ’ --V-'"-’ -nust seek 
separate service and i . ' . interior 

auommodation Even Imi^hly educated natives are 
subiCLitcd to injustii-e and mdignit^ 

As for oduciif.um—iu spite ot the co-oporation 
ot^uiiSRioniM'.v societies, winch are boanns: a cun- 
sKiorable part ol the buiden fliat nuhtly beioims 
iij the 'myeniiuont, exi,sti4i« facilities are inadoipiale. 
fjosH than fifty per cent ol the native pupiiiation 
ot school aye is m sclioM, Qalv twenty per cent 
nt the Bnion's entire rovciiue Irons direct lavation 
IS devoted to native welfare im ludiny education. 

Politic, al difllcudlies are due largely to the iact 
Ih Lt the native is always the victim under class 
iefrrslation. Native land, for example, has been 
piotectecl by special laws , the native has been 
piotec.ted against himselli and aiiamst the liquor 
tiade ; he has been restiicted iii the possession 
of firearms Especially serious la the native’s 
lesentment against the pass haws wliich limit liis 
moveraents, subject him to annoj^anee at the hands 
0 ^ the , police, compel him to be off the streets 
after nine o'clock, and cause his imprisonment 
foi appearing witiiont a pass. 


Some Aspects of the Russian Experiment 

The truth about Bofjsia is notuviously 
djdicult to got at. 'Ihe Keg?K/t!r 

publishes an account of Russia by a careful 
and judicious observer and desci'ibcs 
this account ‘as something to believe about 
Russia. ” 

First of all, they recognuicd that the new 
social order demanded a new kind ot people and 
that thivS necessitated both education and culture 
Following The plans formulated by John Dewey 
and an educational commission, the educational 
sj'Stem was thoroughly reorganized. It not only 
extends from the nursery schools and kindergartens 
m the factories and on the farms to the technical 
Bchoo B and uiuver& ties, but al^o t reaches out 
to the remote viUages and hamlets where t is 


teaching llie adult peasanls to_ read and write 
Ender the Czars scarcely one-third of the popula- 
tion were literate. To-day less than one-thnd 
are illiterate. Broares.s raiglit have been even 
more rapid had it not been lor the shortage of 
both money and teachers. 

A second problem was health. No one m 
Russia is supposed to “ciiioy” ili-heaUh. Disease 
is regarded ;iR a social mcDac-e In oilier lands 
Ihe vcr.v ru-h and tlie wry jioor have the best 
medical and hospital service. The sufieiiug comes 
among tliose who are not rich enough to pay 
lor the best and too proud to resort to the tree 
clinics. In Russia it was determined that all 
should ftiiaro alike. EospituLs nml dootorLS aie 
both alike nationalized and their services are tica 
for ali peasaiite and workers The siiinG is true 
of the law. Lawyers are paid iiy the State and 
their services are also free. With the abolition 
of private property, manv of the old laws became 
inoperative. Liaputes between citizens are foi 
the most part family or neigliho'urhood quanels 
The ehiof iiuaiification for lawyer or judge i-, 
not a knowledge ot the intricacies of the law but 
a, sympathetic imderstandmg of human nature 

It IS in its Ireatiuent of social crime that the 
Russian ercjicnmont is consfucrons T.iward the 
political offondor it is rntliloas. Itw oiTcnce is 
mtei-pretcd tiB ti’cmsou and to him is meted oit 
the piuiisliment of tlio traitor in tunes of war 
A midnight arrest, ,i dmm-heail ti’ia!. and the 
firing .sipiad are the ^ customary rrocccbire. But 
toward tliu eoc-jiiI olfendcr. the llusHian systoiii 
is most leuient in oiisn of jnental dohctives, the 
prisoner is sent not to jail but to ii huspitnl 
.'Ul other crime, s arc attributed 1o delects ot 
cdiuatioii or environ uient. The deuiaud is no! 
for punishment but re-ediKatmn- The prisoneis 
arc sent to colonies of rcheJniitation. where they 
are given wholesome surroundiiiga .-incl ibod, made 
to work, paid for llieir labour, with the hope and 
expectation that when released they will become 
once more useful mombers of society. At the 
juvenile coiopy near Moscow, with more than 
one thousand boj"s and giiis between eighteen 
and twenty -four years of age, there -was not a 
guard on the place, or a cun. or a fence around 
it. The inmates appeared happy and contented 
As one said, “AVc come bore bums, and we go 
out meu.” 

Tlio fivo-day week. — four days v ork and on"' 
da.v n{ vest, — with the rost"da,yd staggered so tliat 
ono-fifth of the population arc idle every dai 
might iiLiVo been demoralizing had not the Soviet 
leaders biken im mediate steps to provide toi 
tho wise U.SC oi these Icisino hours In the “Pnk 
of Roereal'on, tJultura and Rest.” _ near Moscow 
IS tnrnishcd a variety of educational, cultuial 
and recreational onportuaiUes at a mode>st cost 
and it is patronized by Irom seventy-five to one 
hundred thousand men and women every div 
There are workingmen’s rest homes, usually 
former palaoca, whore the workers can spend 
theii vacation without cost to them, selves. 

Such IS the challenge ot Russia to America 
Through a political system which is a denial of 
liberty, it presents a challenge to a nation -which 
prates of liberty only to place it under all sorts 
of restrictions. In its plaaned production, by 
which t hap found a ren edy for unemployment 
a source of ncireasmg v ealth t pr tn a 
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clialienge to the absence of planning which has 
resulted in periods of overprodnction and pros- 
perity, followed by pqriods of under-consu.nption 
and depression And in its ciourageous grappling 
mth tlie most baffling social problems, it presents 
a chalieage to the compiacencr and indifference 
which has so often characterized our American 
attitude 

Mo one assumes that the Hussian people have 
more liberty than we. They are simply freer 
than they even were before. No one imagines 
that they are as well off as oiir American 
workmen. Thev are simply better off than they 
ever were under the Czsrs. They have caught 
the vision of a n^w and better ^o^ial order and 
they are bending every energy toward its 
achievement. 

One can only conieeture as to the possibilities 
of a country where the proSt motive and the 
desire for personal gam have been replaced by 
service of the cnranion good, and sacrifice for a 
worthy cause. In the words of the president ot 
tne Leningiad Soviet when asked if he had any’ 
special message for America,— ‘"Tell them that 
in judging Russia they must not compare it with 
the United States hut with the Russia of yasterday , 
and remember that we have onU’ been at it 
^nirteen years.” 

Gorki Goes Back to Russia 

The news that G-orld was coming back to 
bis country roused a mighty wave of 
response from the Russian masses The 
Soi'it-t CiiUnrp Bullrtin has takeu advantage 
of thus occasion to tell its readers how close 
Gorki has always stood to the work of the 
Revolution. 

i’laxim Gorki is inseparably hound up in the 
consciousness of the masses witli the revolutionary 
stiuggle, with fight for Eonalism. and in congratulat- 
ing him. they' tell witli pride of their own achieve- 
ments m the fields of labour. The following is an 
evtraet from one of many suen lettei's; 

'We, the working men and women, office 
vorkars, and technical personnel of the Stalin 
hlectroAIpchanical Factory in Kharkov, send you 
0111 greetings on voiir sixty-third birthday as 
brothers m arms Our socialist construction _ work 
iS proceeding at a rate uniji'ecedeated in the history 
ot mankind. The working class of the USSR, 
under the leadership of the Party of Lenin, has 
laid the feundation lor a mighty development of 
P'’oductive forces and ot cultme, for an unequalled 
burst of creative activity on the part of the 
viorhmen and the labouring masses.'' 

'Our factory,” the workmen assure Gorin, “will 
complete the programme of the Five-Year Plan 
this year !” 

In honour of Gorki’s visit, workmen are enteiing 
the shock brigades and creating shock brigade 
^hops named after him. It would be hard to 
find a better way to greet Ma.vim Gorki, who toia 
evalted the mighty eonsciojus creative powers_of 
labour all his life long. Now he is both seeing 
ma taking part in the coastruction work ot the 
l^SSR, irhicH. is being carried forward by a wave 
of 'abour en'buaiacri such as the world has never 
before vitneased 


The underlying idea of Gorki’s novels is nov 
hems brought to life in the Land of the Soviets 
The shock brigade movement, the socialist competi- 
tion, the utter devotion^ of the workers to the 
common cause of socialist construction — ali this 
i.s hut a realization of the finest hopes of the great 
writer. 

The masses of the USSR are quite, aware that 
every step of theirs on thapath ot socialist labour 
serves to bind them still closer to Maxim Gorin 
They know, moreover, what mighty blows Gorki 
is dealing at the enemies of the Soviet Union. 
They' know, too, what a passion of rage is roused 
in these enemies by Gorki’s devotion to socialism 
and Its realization m the Land of the Soviets 
The causes of this rage against Gorki are quite 
evident to the workers ot the USSR 

“You have always protested boldly against 
capitalist exploitation, against the imperialists 
wiio are making ready lor a war of intervention 
against the USSR,” we read In a letter to Gorki 
from the members of the “Red Specialists ’ collective 
farm. 

“The labouring masses of the USSR will not 
let anyone olfend Gorki—their own Gorki ’ Hands 
off Gorki ! This is the answer of millions of 
people in the Soviet Union to the campaign a, gainst 
Gorki .started by anti-Soviet groups abroad. 

Giorki realiv "belongs” to the workers, to whom 
he is bound hy a thousand ties. At a time when 
he is engaged in summing up the results of Lis 
great experience m a long novel, lie still finds 
leisui’e. not only' to respond to ail the most 
important events of the day in his rublislied 
letters, but also to carry' on personal correspondence 
with a tremendous number of people, Ijetters and 
answeis fly l>ack and forth like a flock of birds 
He keeps up constant communication with hm 
tnends among the workmen, collective farmeis, 
and young people of the most remote corners 
of the huge Soviet territory'. Gold-miners fiom 
Aldan, students ol the , Workers’ Faculty' in 
Serpukhov, shock brigade writers, Young Pioneers 
all write to Gorki, lelling him about their woik 
sharing their successes and their difficulties Mita 
him "And not one of these letters ever remains 
unanswered. 

Gorki knows _ that the USSR really has gr^at 
achievements to its credit— "amazing adiieyenieots,” 
as he likes to say. He wants these achievements 
to be known to all those who are, or should be 
friends of the land in which a new society' and 
a new culturs are being created. All the splendid 
energy' and depth of Gorki’s work is devoted to 
the cause of this new society, to tlie future of 
mankind. It is in the service of this ideal that 
he mereilesMly' attacks the camp of the enemies of 
the USSR, the nnpenalist, the obscurantist, the 
philistine in all his forms. In this cause Goiki 
reveals to millions in the words of a great artist 
a pictore of the birth of the new world in. the 
Land ot the Soviets. 


The Birth of a Genius 

Genius, its nature and its cause have 
always been a fascinating problem for 
psychologists. In accounting for the 
appearance of a venins there baa always been, 
a d fforenci. of opm on between those who 
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'iSfiilo a I orei\Theunin|^ importtmco to 
ortvjroccueHfc iind those who helieA-e in 
Hothitii: but hereiiity. I)r. Kt’etschruer belongs 
Ui the second gvonp. lie tliink'^ that environ' 
mental psychoiogy, such ns that of Adler 
and of Freud, is concerned with too s;uperti- 
ctal a layer of personality; thoi,c psychologies 
may be useful clinically, but tbev can never 
deal with the fuuJaraental problems of 
character, wdneb ar^ prolilems ot biology 
and heredity. Holding such opinions. Dr. 
Kretscinner looks to heiedity for an explana- 
t!on of the appearance of a geuiu-s. His 
views on this pacstion are sumroarized in a 
rt'vieiv of his uewest hook in Tke Neii Slcdch- 
liia'ii and Xation , 

Tliat inherited dispositions, ivt'itcs Professor 
Kretschmer, “and not •mvironmemal hotovs.aK the 
csfcntiai oanst\s of highly taienU’d porforaMoees 
can ho retarded as uruven, accordiiig to the pvasent 
position of researcii*” It is remarkaSiIo h.iw w'rUe!*s 
in this Held .seem iiupdlod toward nni'ai;tni.;i>d 
riartiaaasluj) either lor Imi-ediry or for iinviroament. 
Thai the two hictoi's might, no treated wdih equal 
I'cspotM, seems moic diau nins«t pxyi.liologi.sl.'j caa 
hciir 1y admit. Uowevw, if I’rofessor Krotschmcf's 
book bo taken fur what i( is, ,i nf'C.es.siU'ily oitc-Mdccl 
uivesiiKtdiou of Jiuipaii p'^iyuliokiti.v. ins conclnsiou.s 
are inlemstixig. ifriefiy, uiev are as loilows* (1). 
Tlio most that, a li'Amitinhiy sound heredity eati 
prydiK'C is a eatiahle, vigorous, inditstnons iienson, 
a person w'ltlt a iiigh deoveo ot talent and one who 
is akcly to comtnajid wordly simcesis, (d), a 
I'sce.” in. so far a.s suck a thinr can exist, wiJl 
resetahle the uleiited man ; it will ho capable hut 
timuppired, (h). to produce aaeniue, there- must lie 
csonnt taint of uioioaicft! degeimraev m the heredity, 
Thera must be a kige elemont of tlio biologmallv- 
sound and able , but this imwt he erussed in suck 
a iva.v as to throw tlie whole psyohie organism 
somewhat out of balance, (4), the group that is 
most iikeJ.v to produce genkMOs is therefore the 
grouii with mixed blood, where two or more 
talented jucos iiavo come toiroiher and have inter- 
lived long enough for the iruPial taint of degeaera- 
hoix to have ajipoarocl. 

In snppoit of 1 j!S (hosis, Proicssur Knitrvcluncr 
invostiffiucs the psyrlim hisloty of a mnnbiH- of 
geniuses, Kiiiui ol whom are rlivioiisly of the nud 
rj'po, ivliilo others have heon supposed in bq notabby 
sutin'l and norma! ; IksmaK-l;, IPihert M'Wer, 
Niotusche, Kuiiestnovre. aiKl-“)nost intercfchng uf 
all— Goethe. Many people would teel tliai- Gnoiho 
might ho a stumUiing-blotk to a theory fiut relates 
neiiius and ps.icKosis, But us I’rotGSSor lu-eteeluaer 
pictures him, Goolke is the most useful e.Yanivle 
ot ah— widi a iunuly that is biologically ur.s'uind 
and with his own hto aubieet to a regiiiar penodi- 
eity of exaPauon and depression pn seven-year 
c.veles) that suggests the manic depressive. The 
scotion on Goethe end wuth these sentences, a good 
aummaiy ot tlio book’s laaia thesis • 

“People are ao fond of iioidmg Goethe up as the 
prototype of powerful inteUectnal health and 
balanced harmony of spirit, Goethe’s family circle 
teaches us something quite different. When we see 
how his brother and sister withered away in their 


tanderest. youth and how die only remaining sister 
ivas spared merely to pass away lu bitterness, 
teet>iene.8s and gloom, when we sse how nearly the 
poet hittiscii is touched by the saino ioroe that 
rained his sister, then we can truce tho workm.^ 
of veal human fate. _ We can. rec-ogui/.o t,he .same 
fatnily destiny as poisoned the lives of Beethoven 
or Muhel Angelo. We perceive genius at last as 
the sliaoe ot Iphigeaeia, as the last tinght blossom, 
among the di&toned i'enduefb of a degenerating 
species. There stands by Uoetlie a sister, a,s there 
stood by Iphigeneia a dark melancholy brother,'' 


Is War Worth While 

J/;p Literary Digest brings together a 
reniaTkable eoacenstis of adverse opinion 
with regard to war . 

“War hurts everybody and helps nolibdy— except 
the profiteers— and set.fles nothing.’' 

That crisp and eloquent characterization cf war 
was uttered, strangely enough, hy a militars’- man, 
Field-Marshal vSir Wiiliam Robertson, the only man 
who ever rose tVom private to lieid-inarshai m the 
British Army. Bo is doelared by Tiscount Cocii of 
Chelwood to be England's greatest living soldier 

ft was the keynote of ft great piihlic meeting in 
London at which, as wc arc told by the 
' '■ tho Kow York Tutifs, “Great 

‘ herself to contiiuie her eii'oits 
for tlwt disarniiuneut which .Hr. Jioover declares 
to ho a vital iautor in the whole quesnon of 
ink'rn.itioaa! debts and tho world’s cvonoraic ills- ’ 

Bat other great loaders struck the samo note, 
and it i.- all the more significant tiiat they aro men 
of diverse political views- Pz'ouiier Ramsay 
ilaojfonald, his predeeessor, Bcanley ^Baldwin, and 
the wa.r-time ikemior, David Lloyd Gecnge. 
Exjircssmg tho cOinmon ViOw, Mr. MacDonald 
,sain : 

“Unless wfs reduce men, unless wm reduce puns, 
unless W6 reduce sliips, unless ,we reduce the 
means of desirnotion from tlio air, and all other 
destruction, unless we can produce programmes wita 
armament tiguins less ihaa ilie figures the venous 
nation, s have now. we shall not have done our duty 
at Oeneva. Genova must give result.” 

Tlii.s, the. con’espondQUl adds, "was the lauaching 
of England's campaipa to put, au aroused public 
fipraio'u back of the Govevmnonc’s detertiiiaation to 
nialic! a .'Jiu.'crts ut tlie general disarmament confer- 
once at ' Ionova, next Kehriury.’’ 

F*wu JU1.V, too, comes quick u.s,surance that that 
country L anxious to s(.;md with President Hoover 
in iiis conteutiou that arms reduction should follow 
iijxin his dui)t moratuiinui. Aftei a talk with 
Secrehary qf iSuto yumsoa, Premier Mussoimt said, 
a-j quoted in the pr&s.s, tluit "'Ithly is deposed to 
accept the lowest figure of annamont, even a limit 
of lU.dUO rides for Italy— providod no other nation 
kis ttioro.” 

These davdopu our acceptnnee 
of the League of ' . ■ ■ ' to attend the 

arms conference, stir a great dnai of comment m the 
American press, and our editors appatr hopehil, it 
not exactly confident, that Mr. Hoover’s uioratorium 
leadership' will fiud expression zn reduced 
HTmamenls. 34an.v are the obstacles in the way, it 
is agreed— and the chief of these is said to be what 
attitude France will taka 




The Modern Man 

D C 0 •Ju..g roDcnbutes to Pralnniifha 
Bharafa a veTy stiraulatin? article on “t.he 
spiritual probJem of modern maa/’ Ta this 
article he defines v.dwt he means by the 
term modern man. According to him, 

Tiie confession of modernity mean' tl'eToIuntdry 
choice of iiaahi’uptoy, tlie oath of poverty, and 
absdaenee in a nesv sense, and tiie still moi’e 
pamfal renuaciahoD or tlie haJo of sarictir,v, lor 
T^hr'h the sanction of histor.r is almayr uecekary. 
To be nnhisJoric-al is the Promethean ijin. lo the 
sense the moderD maa is siatai. Hiyher cnnaciou?' 
ness IS therefore snilt. But a man cannot attain 
the nrKimum decree of present'dav consc-joTisness 
Huless ha has passed throcnrh the rnnoas levels 
of eonseiousness belonging to the past, unless in 
other rvords, he has satisfactorily fuLfitled the 
tasks set for him by his world. Thus he mast 
be a viriuous and upright man in the best sesae 
one who can do in.st as much as aarone else, 
and stili more besides bv virtue oi which, lie is 
able to climb to the nest higher levels of coa- 
sciouscess. 

\ realise tha.t the conc'ept of ‘‘uprightaese*’ ts 
one espsoidlly hated hp' tlio pseudo-modern inaa 
since it reminds him in unpleasant fashioa of its 
betrayal. Rut that cannot prevent as from 
selecting uprightness as an essential criterion of 
a modern inau. This criterion is indispensable, 
for without it. the modaru is nothing but a 
conscienceless 'erlventui'er. He must be upright 
in the higheat degree, for being nnhistorical is 
merely idithlessuess to the past, it it is cot 
supplanted by creative ranaeitj^ on the other sid". 
To iie conseioiia of the preseut only bv ndviog 
the he to the past, would ho ?. pure awiadie. 
Tuc- prasont has meaning only when it stands 
betweea ye^rerday and to-morrow it is a pro- 
cess, a i.!uu?itioii. tiip.t parto from yesterday and 
goes toward toaortmv. li^hoerer is oonsciou? 
of the present in tliis sense may call him.?elt 
modern. 

ifany people call themselves ‘'modern, ’espeeially 
the pseudo-moderns. By the ssiiie token. w-& 
often find the really modern people among thoic 
wiio call theinseives old-kshioned. They do this 
on the one hand in order to compensate in one 
way or another for that sinful vanquishing of 
the historical by a heigliteneci empiiusip of tiie 
pa.st trod on the other hand thev call themselves 
oll-fasiuoned in Older to avoid being confused 
v'ltL the pseudo^uioderiis. riheeb by lowl witii 
evew good tiling is to bo lound its coiTespondiug 
evii, and r.mning good can come iutu the world 
without bringing forth at the paine time its 
correlated c-vii. It is this sad fact Ijiai makes 
illusory the tecling of elation tliat eotues with a 
fall consnionsness ot the present, the feeling that 


one s he faifi meat and resint of uncounted 
LiiOatesnds of years At best ir is the confession 
of a proud poverty 'peesuse one is also the dis- 
appointeeot ot thonsands-of-year.s-old hopes and 
Illusions. iN'early two thousand years of Cliristian 
liistory. and instead of Paradise and life everlas'-- 
ine. tve have theVriotid War of Chri.stiaa natiaiis 
wirh barttcd wire eutangiercents and poisonous 
gases—vchat a debacle in J-ieaven and oa earth ! 


The Calcutta yniversitji' and Sanskrix 

In the sume paper, the editor diseiisscs 
what he terms Calcutta University’s apathy 
tor Ranskrit ■ 

The pi-'iposdl of Sanskrit as au optional subject 
in the Alatricuiatiou appears to be a very un- 
smind view eypreesed by the Syndicate of tlie 
Cairutta University, It is a pity that Sanskrit, 
the ancient clsssical language cf India in. which 
ai’e embedded the noylest achievements of the 
Hindu cenius m various uranches oi hmiiau 
knoivifdge, should he treated as an opfiosai subject 
tor Hindu boj’'s and suls. kVe do not find 
suficiont reason fur tlie proposal. It is impera- 
tively aeee.'sary for the Hindu boys ond girls 
to acquire some workable knowledge of Sanskrit, 
so that thej’ may. to some cytenr, oe acquainted 
mth the richest gems of huuiaa thought a.s ex- 
pressed in the imiaotral treatises like the Gita, 
the Upanishads, etc. If Sanskrit be made optional, 
as least a section of Hindu beys and girl's vrill 
remaia in the dark about them, unless and until 
they study Sinskrit indepeDdeutly some time in 
tueir life. Hot to speak of the proud legaov that 
th? Hmd’zs )tuve inherited thremgh Sanskrit in the 
fields ot math&iiaatic'S astronomy, philosophy, 
literature, and so oa, a little knowledge of Sanskrit 
is po e&seatial even in the dallv life of the 
Hindus. 

Indian culture speaks laaiuiy through Ssaskrit 
Its .spirit can hardly understood with no Imowledge 
of Sanskrit- In these day.s when the revival of 
Indian eulrare is po in-jc-h tiiked of. it is deplor- 
able tlut our coys and girls should be given an 
opportunity for neuioriing the lueclium of the 
same. 

Sanskrit v,mrds and their iai-onation h ave u 
'sacred and wonderfai effeci, on the Hindu ’mind 
chir boys and. girls are bora and bred in and 
through the Sju.;kritic eulture. Dreams and ideals 
of the Hindu society pad raiigion are mostly 
rejireseutod lu Sanskrit, ilindu ritoa aud litiuls 
are al’ ilotie^ in the sU'Uie i'augna^ae. However 
Ignorant of Sanskrit our youths tusy remain 
the.y have to do so.ue so 'em n aS+hii’S of their life 
in Saaslint. Under these circnui'tances, Sanski'it 
should by no means be made sn optional subject 
for CHir young toys and girls. Tii? firgumeut that 
the language ri difficult ri no plea fev making il ' 

a 
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Mot’uovor, the ple.i isi uni) tnlonahle on 
the 'liu'f or the Hindus. 

riv! questioD. ot soientifif studies ia favoiu- oE 
^tu propasiiL is also (it'ouadlcss. Becaiiso UThuiiis; 
in scietu'i' lus nolluti!,? to do witli {.he po’nt .at 
'^su!. Ihiibcr. ills cUsirahlo thal, sniantifh* study 
and It knowledge of rtrWifkntu- c-nlttu'e shiiuld no 
suu by side, so that, oui boys _ and uivls tnay 
divfiiop ii synihotio oiitiuok aad vision. 


The OEd and P^ew in Klepal 

i^lr. Johan Van Manen contributes .n very 
interestiii};' article on Nepal to the Mm-tm- 
Burn lIo7/s(’ Mar/cui/tc. In course ot tins 
at tide he sums up the present cultural 
situation in that country 

< luc of the dominating impresaioas ruade tiy 
the valley ot Nepal is the struggle ^between past 
tuid present, between the dying Kewar' > ultnro 
Oi the past and the progre^iSive G-urkha culture 
ot the present and the future. The ohl paddhist 
Nawari uoiiuunmty livad and throve iii this sroall 
valley a soif-oonlaiiu'd little saueor cut off iroiii 
I very roadway of coinmunicatum, and so from 
the piront LIukUi civihzalion to the South. 
Dnnng this tunc it dovelojicd a most lypuvd 
ami artistic culriu’r; w!u-h has left tiacos of its 
et(lo'’eriC(>n(’0 durme Him years in iho throe ku^er 
towns, Kathtiiandu, lUiatg.iou and Fatan. 

riiese towns are lull of aneiotU huildings, all 
in the disUiuitive old jNepalese style. One linds 
llu’so luagniiieont old hauses encased in rdiriecl 
WO'd-eaivtuy of Imiidi ids of yoars auo, but 
nutlmm has been roriovalcd or cieatod tor 
trnl lines. The dolioatoly oarvod fucadas auj 
islill Iheio, full ot coioui and lull of form. In 
the niailtel-iiuices theic are fine stone carvinga. 
WserywhorL there is a not of colour and form 
siiowiny that uaiversaL need ot fieautiMcation 
■which can only be the I'esult ot an oijual sense 
of beauty left bj- all the inhabitatds of the sliool.. 

ftne sees the sanic thing iii yidly. in Italy, in 
Geritiany. You will find nooks and cornera not 
toiic.hed by modem iund, the crystallized out- 
put ot an artistic toalmg of a people no jongor 
ueative but still capalile ot passive ailmiration 
and appreciation ot pcrbiotion. it is a most in- 
teiesting experieDoo to eoiiie to such tlmii’S after 
lliroo days’ liard trekking through t.ho jnnglo. 
'Jo desouiid aioiifi a cydopoan sUavase of loiks 
t md bmildor.s tit for eavemen ; then To be tr.ins- 
Jerred to a l wentiotii-century mnror t-ar ; and 
tlion suddenly to fhid yourholf m a markef-pbee 
wfucih IS tho middle .ageis corne to Ufa But the 
little town, mediaeval m iLs tjappiug.s and 
mediaeval m its beauty, is mhahiled by a people 
no lonsor vitally connected wil.h the artistic 
shell iu which they five. One feels iJiat within 
a loAv hundred years all ot it lyili fade away- 

Bide by side you fiiid the erections of tlie new 
aristocracy, the stur.iy, the practical Gurkha- 
Ills utiiiianan temperament, which ruieo the 
day, has replaced the old Newari artistic one. 
He builds his big houses in a matter-of-fact 
manner and his houses are useful though not 
beautiful, just as the old houses are beautiful 
but not useful- These Gurkhas who have pene- 
trated mto these tain fastn have hret 


been invigorated by tlie rnountaiu air and have 
then brought new blood and a _ new artirude to 
the country The nevr-couicr is uot so artistu 
as i.lw repn'soni,.itivo of tho old civilizalion, noi 
sii.-li a lover of tlie beautiful, but more acfne 
more energetic, more pracUcal, a dynamic 
power. 

The old civilizatior — ’ ‘ ■ and attiac- 

tive but K no lunger ■ ■ . _ 1 . hatties ot 

inoderii life, and its wav is at pre.scnt cieativelv 
tar less stumg than the other. The older c.ivili- 
Kiitiou IS living in a whieh it still worships 
but neither understands, nor I'evivifies. nor main- 
tarns, nor re-creates. The ne^wer civilization i& a 
better administrator, more instinct with vitality 
and more adapted to the needs and possibilities of 
tlie tuture. 

£ think tliat the foremost impression of our 
visit to Nepal is that poignant, meanapable drama 
in a nation, as it is the drama in |the individual 
of the contest between a love for the past which 
IS no longer productive, and the necesktv for the 
exeroise ot creative power which ■wilt bmid a new 
future. 


Can You Stay in NIepai ? 

Ill sanio article SLr, Van Manen tells 
how dilliculfc it U5 tor foreigner to get mto 
and slay in Nopal ' 

Nepal as a whole Is one of the very few 
co'uitrm.s which are still clo.sGd to outside visitors 
No Hixropoim m India can coino into Nepal 
without poriuiHsioii Iriim the Valiaigia of tlu-' 
country. In tin*, ciksc ot Ilmclu pilgrims there are 
certain guar.uitefis ami certain adiniiustrative 
ui raugemonts to make it certairL that the viaitoi 
even Though ho bo ,i Hmdu shall not remain m 
the coimiiw witliout authorization. To show the 
extraordmnry extent oL this excluiivenesg we 
may relate a story, which 'was told us looalh, 
but which we ha,ve not, veiilied in detail, regard- 
ing . 1 , custom in coiiucotioa with the anaua! pil- 
gnmasc of thousands upon thousands ot Hindus 
who come to visit famous shrines, bathing places 
or religious tcstivals in the country. Thousands 
upon thousands of such pilgrims cros.s the troutiei 
let us say at Raxauk to tramp a long and weary 
way. Having perhoraujd their ceremonies ^ they 
return again. Eaoii such party ol pilgrims is m 
charse of n, leader who is responsible for it 
AYheu it comes to tlio iirst toll house or baniei 
tlie wliolo pmty is assembled and counted, ind 
for every laau, woman or child in the party the 
Nepalese oJficcr drops one single gram into a 
htl.le baskei. Having deposited as many single 
grams as there are individuals forming that 
band, he scails it under the name ot the band 
under suoh and such a party leader and the 
pilgrimage goes on its way. when the i>ilgnms 
return the leader has to asaemble his piiginns 
again, the basket is brought from the shelf, the 
grains are counted and there must be as manv 
individuals passing out of the frontier as there 
are grams in that basket. If one man is missing 
the edict goes forth and he must be found, we 
were told that in cases in which a man has died 
on the way, he is always traced, and aceounted 
for but if he tias attempted to refuain in the 
country he is dis red and eeoorted back. A 
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pmnitive afiaiiijeineiit, lut one that seems to 
work extreiiieJr w'eil. 

lor Europeans it is more difficult to enter, and 
tlien invarianir from Rasaul, along one definite 
load, to the capital, and hack again. There have 
oiiR' been very tow and luinoi exLeptions to this 


Socia! LegisSafion in Madras 

Some time ago the I\Iudras Ooverameot 
passed an act for the suppression of iinniorality 
m tile province, but its execution has not 
been verv prompt Sh-irUmnnn, particularly 
interested in this as m evety issue involving 
tlu 'ttelfav'^- .of women, deals with this 
question in an editorial note : 

The entoiceiiient uf the Act seetus to he still 
under the consideration of the Madras Govern- 
ment even tliongh the Act lias been passed as an 
argent measure in the pievious Legislative Council 
nearly a year and a half before. Again we are 
pained to learn that the Governinent is thinking of 
amending the Act so as to make it applicable only 
to the city of . Madras. The Standing Committee 
that vvas appointed to consider the Bill atter hear- 
ing expert evidence on the ; ubie't and after tul 
disenssioa amended the original Vigilance Bill so 
as to extend its application to the whole Presidency 
Now, according' to a rough police estimate, the 
nninber of brothels in the city is over TOO and 
in case the application of the Act :s restricted only 
to the city it will not be dilfiouic for these brothels 
'■0 shift themselves from the city to the moffusil 
towns such as Tanjore, Tnchinopolv. OladuiM and 
to the near suburbs of Madras- rfoon after the 
pa'Sing of the Act, the other provinces oougratu- 
lated Madras that it has gone a step further than 
themselves m this parlieular legislation and now 
we are sorely disappointed at the reactionarv 
loposals ot the Government- As the SV. I A 's 
eputation lias rightly pointed out in its memoran- 
dum of April 13th, demanding the immediate 
enforoeinent of the Aot, the girls rescued under 
the Madras Children’s Act, namely, the permanent 
inmates of the .society number only GO even 
though the Act has been in force for the last six 
0 ’ seven years. Now under the Act. for the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic, as only minor girls 
will he rescued from the houses ot ill-farae. we 
do not expc-s,t the number of such girls to go up 
even bevond oil at a time If the reason tor the 
proposed restricted application of the Act be the 
fear on the pait ot _ Government oj large number 
of minor girls requiring accommodation at a time, 
ve strongly feel that such a calculation on the 
part of the Government is based on no , statistics 
and hence the fear on that score is totally 

unfonnded. 

Therefore we strongly nroe for the loitnediate 
application of the Act throughout the wIioLe 
Presidency. 

Then coming to the most important Huestior, 
that is. the succesful working of the Act itself 
we hold the view that a just enforeeaient 
ot the Act will he possible only with the help 
of certain number of trained women .sociai workers. 
It 13 dangerous to entrust this kind ot work to 
men offi ‘ero alone We ai’e -'■••engthnaeu 


in our opinion by the revelations of the police acts 
dimng the past one year. Cases of police 
ini-sbehavionr and assaults on women not only 
during the Ciyii Disobedience movement but also 
on other occasions when women have been taken 
into police custody have been brought lo oui 
notice. It is a luattei of daily sight that especially 
the poor and fne illiterate women when accused 
of even trivia! offence are insulted, abused, 
and at times ass.aulted by the subordinate 
police. Of course sucli things are not uncommon 
even, in advanced countries like England ana 
America but the redeeming laatures in those 
countries is that a remedy h-is been already found 
m tlie employment of women police to deal with 
all ■•.uses of women and children offenders. 

Theiefore, we should also resort to some such 
moans to protect our women and children and 
ro safeguard the interest ot the poor and the 
destitute. We h.ave in our midst unemployed 
nurses, medical graduates and trained experienced 
teachers whose services nia.v be utilized for that 
purpose. In the work oi entrj^ and investigation 
into brothels, in the taking of evidence from 
women, m removing the minor uiriy from houses 
of ill-fame to pbees of safe custody and accompany- 
ing them ro the court women’s presence and 
escort is indispensable. Thei’e is an Anglo-Indian 
nurse in the Madras Chddren Aid Society who 
has proved to be an excellent probation officer 
and care-taker of girls in that society and it will 
not be difficult for the Government to secure more 
such women tor the post of women probation 
officers and women escorts. 

Also an experienced wromeii Medical Officer is 
indispensable on the police staff and under her 
should work other women ivorkers. Otherwise 
it is almost certain that the operation of the Act 
will give rise to police abuses and blackmailing 
of the innocent. 


The Work of the Whitley Commission 

Mr. 3. Satyannirthi reviews the work of 
the Labour Coraiuission m The Induui 
Review : 

The recommendations <a’e summarised in 
appendix I The full text ot the recomuieiida!ion« 
Iioweve!', is found scattered throughout the text of 
the report. The recommendations are so numerous 
that it 13 impossible to refer to them, even hrietly, 
m a review of this kind. But the most . important 
of them may ne mentioned to show' their general 
nature. The Commission is right in insisting that 
the aim, for the present at least, should be to 
maatain the factory workers' link with the village 
and, as tar as jiossible, to regulanae it. They 
reeonunend that the weekly limit of hours for 
perennial factories should be reduced to .54, and 
the dail.v limit to 10. Nobody can complain that 
it IS too generou.s. They deal with the requirements 
of women workei't, and augge.st miev alia, that 
« ecJ?es should be provided for children up to the age 
of SIX years, where considerable numbers of women 
are empiojmd. They suggest usejui amendments 
of the Factories Act They make special and 
6 ' 3 lK>’’ate reconimendation-S witli regard to mines. 
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aad roi.oiuiaen.l lUdt uo cluld uii'kr' tliu a-'o ot 
14 wiiould !jj jk^i'initted to work ui or aboiiu 
ttic^ iiiEiios. They, ot comec, approve of rho 
proJjihjUon of tlio eiai)a!,vai3at of woinen hj ii)ino'!. 

re;>a3ii 1o Jlajlvvay*. iho n)iv^t _iiii|porUiifc 
rpooin.ui.ond uioii ih lluit, m loward to niciitl diurr'i- 
mihitiOH., detinite Htep 3 dhoukt now l>j taken wluok 
Will T-ad m a ripeoilioJ. leriu of ytiirs to tUo 
proKr-tiShive oluiiinauon ul any lot in of dtsorinimacion 
a“ I’ei^ardrf liotii appomtiiieats and promotions to all 
yradtis and elasses, 

la view ot Uio jiroseat asltiitioa aliont retrenok- 
ment on Raihva.vti, and Ike bolatod appuintmoui; 
ot a (Jomniictteo to ijo into tko wkolc tpuostioa l>y 
the doyemmont. of India, dm reomiimembtioa of 
the Uom!i 2 H,^;on on ikis matter is instraotive. Ttiey 
Bay 'kvkerc auv oompreheasive aoke.nj loi reducmi; 
staff IS ooate'iiplatecl in an industry, tko itiLrotlup- 
tion of a joint sokotne ot uiieniployindat. iiisuraaoe 
sliooi ’ ’ ' 1 ..'’. ‘ ’ (ioveiiitnenL skould exarnicie 

tko ; ■ ikiug prerui'atijiis to deal wUk 

uaeinnloyment, wJien k arise-s ancl of takia;? notion 
Avliero ifc IS now roquirod, on the lm33 of tke 
system do vised to deal with taniiao in rural area si’ 

How iniportaat prokibitioa of aboliol is for tko 
iadus5Ln,al woidwr is lirougrit out by tko roooairnoii- 
tlauon ut tho Oonumssiua that, in all largo citias 
nnd indurffnai areas, a gomirai ^ D tl'iiy should l>e 
aiioptod rj| I'csti'ioticig tlio f.tjikuos for tko ,saJo of 
of lituiiU'. Tkij Uomimssiou al.-o ttuic-'s iKofnl 
roeuminondiilijus to doal with tko uid' ‘btcclaoss ot 
lalioui . 

Loon, 1 and .yimr-ip,)] nuiko’icio.s ui-iy wii uko 
advauiug'i' ol the iooorii!Ji'.’iidati;fas of tloi Guirums- 
sum that Looal aufhoriLioa shoiikl ooiistrucl 
Saoitary iturkets in all urban and industrial aims, 
and that the Adulteiation of t'ojds Aot skonid hs 
enl'orood, and that ikoy alumid cu-operato in tlio 
developuu'iit ol okild-W'diaro eontrys, and woiiun's 
okiiios. They also reojiiiineiid that m.iternity 
benetit L'gisJation .sbouLd i'e onaoted tlir.niiirkont 
India, on Ike lines ol the sidienies operating in 
Bombay and the Central Provinoes 

ike CotnmiBsioa deal ooiupreiionsively wifii tlio 
problem at iiousuig ol tke industrial workers, and 
it tinae I'acommoiidatioas are oarr-ed out, tke oondi- 
tions of tke housing ol these labourer,? will 
wa&iderakly iiupi-ove. They reeoanuead that the 
woi'ktnou’s Compensation Art shoo Id. now he 
o.ytpiided to c iver :is oompieioly as p.a 5 sible tke 
'W'orkers la organi/.ed iniiusti’y, w-helkei ihcir 
oiicap.ihonij stret kax.ndjns ot not ' ami there slipiikl 
bo a gradual oxLensioa to woi'Ler.s in les^ organixed 
employment, hogmning wiilt those who arc &ab]aet 
to most risk 

Od tho vexed qnestion of Trade Uatons, tke 
Coiniaisaion itiikes iar-roaoking ro.'omniemiatious 
ikey inoludo the following ; ‘'Bfioosadion” skould 
mean that a Uaioti has the right to nsgotiafe with 
the employer in respset of la-itter?, affectuag either 
common or uidividuai interests o! its members 
ike xact that a Onion consists oiify of a ininonty ot 
emplqyoas, or the evisteaoe of rival unions, are not 
sulkcient grounds for reiaslng: recognition, Bovern- 
ment should take the lead, in tke case of. tkeir 
industrial employees, in talking recognition of 
Unions easy, and m encouraging them, to secure 
registration. They, also recommoad that the 
duestion of providing means for tke impartial 
examination of disputes m public; utility services 
should be exandnei 


The Frobiem of Race 

Thr Id.vif;; Biiildiir has nn iiitere-^tmg 
discassion ot tke probleai of ince by i\ti 
0. F Audrows. Mr, Audrow? says ; 

Th.-’i'p uiv two UiHigs which Booin to riio to be 
fairly ivcll ^LStobUsked; Tli.it raui is one of tiioso 
tilings wkivk lead trom ^ a deid aukorinitv to a 
IfeaiiUtLil uuits'. ['„ w t'lm tUfU v.'do’H purp'i.^e 
a.boat It w/iiok we .400 iii the !g t Img torwai'd 
Irotn the uudiH’u'.enlutcd to tin il'ifcroatiuLed. 
That, 1 leel octlairs, is tlic tuncuon ot iiuem it is 
to give us divorsily lu unity 

The second point t,k,it I think ive may regard 
as fairly o.-itablisked (but I speak kero with some 
tropidacioa, for wu liuve not yet , studied this 
.suliieii ikorouglily) is that environment itsell has 
tlie eifect of making this di tforentlation to a very 
gre.xt extent, aid that it is due to group? of 
human being? who themselves beiung to one 
hamimty, iiviag in pirti'ular eavironineato, in 
ivliir-h ihfiv grow up from iminemori.il geDerafioti.s, 
and graduiilly shaping themselves to their euviron- 
moiit, through the impuU;! of that environnient on 
hninua life, and— 1 would almost dare to say— 
human lire on enni'onmoiir, that the r,t,ije,s bsctiine 
torumd or sliapcd or mjuldod. This i? hei at aay 
r.ite ivith ihe hu'i~r.ii-es. You huve only to notice, 
{nr instmce, liois' reinai’kahy such a people as 
thnso who have c,)tue trom die British Islos 
develop new raual ciiaracrejMstic-s when they live 
for mire t.luii a Cow geiLrrn'mus in. the tropics, 
Ha.v id Nonh hbieeiisfoii'l. T'iOu skin beipmes 
tlatkor 111 coloai, their very tmiperamoat begins to 
ohaiige, they get miuUled by 1 heir environment, 
and in liini the euviroument inevv(,iibly has its 
clleei. Tfirengiv the irfoiutioti of rliaso urocips, to 
d gi-eat e.yteat, m the pau', m (iil'fereiii; g.'ngraphical 
arojs, ivhiuh were .sepauted by inountalA.s and 
sei-i and napassable borderr,, we have got today 
very distinct difTcrcaoes, very distinct I’acial 
charactorirftios, and while m-iny races have gone 
into India ladLi.-~a? I have seen and witnessed — 
has moulded thorn all and tlioj' all become one race 
in the ho sewn of Mother India 

1 have come vcccntly trom ^-uith America It 
IS an aurizing thing to .go from Noith AmoriGa, to 
the Smith, the diff'ereaco ig tremendous. 1 know 
that there are diilbrences of stock and that the 
Latin races liavo more tended towards the south 
ul tho new wurld, and the Anglo-Saxons towards 
the north of the now world but it would seem to 
me— L do not know wiiethor this is really wily an 
imprQssion. thoiiuli it ms a very deep unpressioa— 
that vro have m South Aniaru-a, m tlial bijaubful 
ami wonderful enviroament the licgmaiog ul the 
moulding of another race m human history 

The two points I have made are these The 
hrst we clearly acknowledge the vaiue of racial 
variety. It is one of the unsC wonderful and 
heautilul thing? la ho mm lile, not a thing to be 
obUteiated. but a thing to be treasured, . to be 
gloried in, a thing than will beautify e-xisteoce, 
because it leads iwm dead uniformity to bving 
unity, trom the uadi&reatiated to the beaufctruUy 
diffiirentiated 

The second point is that geography, environ- 
ment, clumte, all these things that are around 
and about us, -wliicli form the natural sarroundmgs 
of man, gradually mon d and aiiap© human 1 fe m 
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diifarent areas, and where the isolation has been 
very ereat owin? to barriers of sea and mountain 
and desert, there you get these races or sub- 
laees formed. 

Food-EssentiaSs 

The science of nutrition is the result 
of very recent investigations. But it has 
an important bearing on the physical 
development of a nation. This subject has 
been seriously neglected in India. It is 
therefore with great interest that we read 
an article on the science of nutrition in 
The Scientifc Indian, in course of which 
the writer deals with question of food- 
essentials : 

'^he food innst provide ail the substances 
needed by the living cells for the proper es:ercise 
of their chemical _ processes , there must he rone 
that are in deficienejr and none, it the cells are 
not to he burdened with a maxiraum of labour, 
tiiat are in excess. For if tiiere be some that 
are deficient or lacking in the food, then the 
chemical efiauges with wbudi these .substances 
are concerned become impaired oi fad. with 
resultant impairment or failure in funetioti of 
some corresponding organ or tissue oi the bodv. 
■While if there be some that are nontinuallv m 
ex( ess certain cells will ultimately fad from 
exhaustion brought about by overwork, and 
di'sease of the corresponding oraau or tissue 
wil' result. There are thus two directions in. 
which nutritional disorders may arise; the one 
bv deficiency of essential elements in the food; 
the other by excess of certain ingredients of the 
food: and these two by their combination may 
povide a third The ideal food is tlierefore a 
palatable mixture ot essential food-stuff's arranged 
m such proportions as to satisfv every need of 
■the body without overburdening it with work. 

The essential food-stuffs are nitrogenous 
-rlstunces called proteins starches and sugars 
"alhvl carbohydrates, fats, mineral salts, aud 
water The amounts of flie.se reqmi’ed for each 
gpx, rr.om infancy to old age and under varying 
conditicjiLS of rest, work, climate and temperature 
are now f.brly w^eil-knowa though there is still 
much to he learned especially in retrard to the 
quantities cf them that are needed in tropical 
Giuntne.s fw various classes of Ja'oour. All 
tnese food-stnfl's exist, some m greater proportion 
tnan others m the food-msteriala which Nature 
provides for our use; the proteins pripcipally in 
an’tnal foods, such as meat fish, fowl, egg 
■and milk Imt at also in vegetable foods simli 
Us piiises and cere.ri giaius though m less suitable 
"■wm and l"sa proponion tlian in animal toods. 
The carbohydrat'^ss -■'xisi pnnciijally in vegetable 
and fruit ; tiie fats in the flesh of animals, nulk 
egg and certain fish, as -well as in various nuia 
and seed.s ; wdiile the mineral salts— of whom 
there are some 20 es.sential kinds- are derived 
both from animal and from_ vegetable poui'ces. The 
essence of sucessful nutrition is so tp combine 
these natural foods as to provide a sufficiency of all 

'ontials witnout excess of any- 


The Causes of the Communai Riots 

Dr. N. B. Parulekar cq-q tribute!; a very 
penetrating article on the causes of the 
communal differences to The KliaJsa Review. 
He -finds the root causes of this sore of 
our political life in the competition among 
the educated upper classes for jobs and 
eccnoroie advantages. 

‘ Is there any religious issue at the hack of 
Hindii-ilrslem riots I asked, and the uniform 
answer was, ‘‘Not at all.'’’ Among those who 
^shared this view was a Maulana of Ajmere, 
proprietor m part of the Holy Shrine, which to 
Indian Moslems is sa,ored next only to Mecca, 
a leader of the Alimedia movement, a president 
of a lIo.sle.ni University, the Moslem Home Member 
of a provincial government, and a Jeadirg 
advocate, who is a descendant of the priests of 
the Mogul Empire, On the other hand they 
uniformly told me that_ those who are instigating 
the riots are not ali religious. They mostly come 
from tlie educated class, nurtured in nonsectarian 
schools, good mixers in ‘T’' programmes, and 
turned out of universities certified as having 
received a liberal education. On the other hand 
the humble village foik still continue to call 
respected neighbours of other communities as 
uncle, grandfather, brother, and so on, i e„ m 
tei’ms of family relationship. Hindu and MoRlem 
ask each other’s counsel, share each other's 
sorrows, attend marriage festivals as well as 
funeral processinns But to the educated exploiter 
all are simply voters in a political machine where 
pow'er and profits can be had for tho,=!c who know 
how to divide and d'lminate Naturally he does 
not care if his co-ieligiomsts continue to live n 
squalor, ignorance, and starvation. 

■‘The M. A.S are fighhrg and the poor are 
following.’’ exciamied tlie seventy-vear old Moslem 
Home Member of the United Provinces, where 
riots are more frequent than in otiier parts of 
India. Analysed into its elements, much of the 
communal strife, L c., the most frig'ntful part 
of It, dissolves itself into rivalry among smali 
group.s of the educated for bread and butter or 
a standard of living as much above it as_ possilde. 
Owing to centuries of foreign rule mixed with 
indigenous autocracies India has had the misfortune 
of government posts cairving with them all the 
public prestige During the British administration 
m particular the few higher offices open to the 
Indians are coupled with extiavagant salaries 
in excess oi those in the IT. S, A or England 
These are looked upon as an anchorage iiy the 
educated ambitious Moreover, with the adient 
ot Swaraj or sell'-. ■ ' i '’3 of these posts 

hitherto occupied ■ I ■ . will bo t’nrown 

open to _ the native candidates. A scramble for 
these is in progress _ from notv^ _ on and a class 
ot people are anxious to whip up communal 
leelmgs to get as many posis as possible reserved 
under eomiriuna,! auspices, but in reality for 
themselves and their reiatives. On the other hand, the 
sons of farmers .and far oft villagers who make 
up almost nu per cent of the country’s population 
Hindu or Moslem, have as remote a ohnnre of 
to snv ■-’re of ‘■fie'^e as to the 'Wh te 
House n Wash ngton 
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T) e p-i w t ue a 1 ofess on snd ad k 
a afl ^ed p!ace« A. H a<Ja !<i e C) IcoaJe q 
} 1 a } 1 ents for po ot, to t. AIo le i i i ya 

aj j ent -v on th go ind of „ m t. o in 
h s 1 oort ot Foart.-, he Josn-es biwmos.^ anore 
l«im reiigion Mf'vcban'e would like to intjurc 
tratift, fonti'aetoi*>^ to secure deals aad^ offiase 
lioiders to pari'unaao tlieir own rahitioas in the 
naane ot their comaatuDity- Even uadea‘ aunh 
cironin3Uaf.es incn do aot buy or sell on the 
liHsis of religion but on purely economic consniera- 
tioa.9. However, to a losing man any ex'ouse ia- 
good enough The greatetst among tliom as Hu* 
inonos’’ iencier, w1io though lie himself remaaas 
castdcs’S, coiouriess, a'ld civeedios^ Jake the capacal 
he deals wiflt, yet never'holess accounts tor mor-& 
trotitsie laetween tlie Hindus and Mosieans thua 
all the so-i 'ailed rehgious issues ot processions 
before the mosuiies ana temples put togetlier- 


The East and the West 

Mhdamo B, K Wadiu aandyses the diWcult 
problwYi oi the rolatians of Orientals a’od 
TVesicniers and of tlo'ii' re.syeetive cultures, in 
The ]'i,'<i'a-T>haralt r'lii. 

, Hut whiil ol ihul liatrod of whu h w a spoke ■' 
WjP jf, not pavoipitalc a warn between the vway 
voioua’tid rufi'suf Asm ontlm one hand aiidthe uuinj’ 
proud peoples (at Kuvepe and Amerha'r* We hoiae 
not But Koiics ate hollow, and if Ihcy arc to he 
realsKPil in a tangible htshion, we have to work 
tor them. 

Ao It seems easy to look at the faults of others 
than our own; iet ns glance at our Asiatu: 
neighhours U is diflicult To lind out in whom 
distrust for the West is absent IJisIiice lor us is 
eve/Twlmre, imd not silent cither. Perliaps if 
v.'c ask in whs! classes ot tlie &.it»rn peoples is 
there least it'sentment, we tuight iio aiiie to got 
some li-isis fur consideraticn. Those wim are 
tiiojough'going iiutenalifits in the East are most 
vcK'itcvous agam.'t Iho West Asiatic sUidoots ot 
Enropeuti and Ameiicnn flnivorshie^ distni.U and 
dislilio ijs rhe most They do not hate mn ways 
and our in.siUulions in liiemKehcs: nio.'.t of tiiein 
adopt Kuj'opoan coatnmo and idea.s; their outlmik 
is maiiilj' wcwtnni. But they certainly mo all 
wi’uth mid oouLi-mpt for ns. The way m which, 
they arc roceived in Western C'Umtrics, the 
treatment luoiod out to them, etc., cu-, ail ho to 
build up theii' attiruilo tmvard.s us. We do not 
aiiogeUier hlamo tlioiu; we must In-' prepm'od to 
tako the cemsequynets ol our sneenug. snouhisli, 
ami superior attitude. On their return hou.o titese 
students bodi. u.s at our own grimes. Jash us with 
the whips bought in Pans or Londoa or Washingion, 
.■shoot us with the guns ol SorCoaup, of ( i.vford, of 
YHe. They qaoto our Holy Bible to prove how 
unehristiai) we are; they appl.v the lessons of our 
histories, the rebellions of our masses against our 
tyrants, and compose and stag thetr own Manseii- 
laiae; they imitate om orators, recite oar poete, 
and kindle the fire in their countiymen and make 
them shout— Liberty, EgualUy, Fraternity, They 


acts sted by t p P odu oi AA e t u o I 
s oob and (3 e os a. eve v Asat o _t, v 
T fa 0 as -oe. *ecogai/md. but not to the 
extent it ought to. 

At tho optiositc po'G 13 to bo foaad auolb’r 
class which hates AVestemers profoiuidly II the 
student drunk- with tlie wimt , ot tho West ib 
vocimrods, the priest fall of his rireeda! hashish 
war.s against -j.? Ui silence- Hi docs nor fail to 
sec that our western educ.atsofl has rumod lus 
profesriion.,’ ■ ' ' - h-orn hiai of hir, powers 

and has , . , ■ ■■ and even omtempt on 
hi.3 good.' ' ■ ■ ity mm.'!! T oven the 

western officeifi of state really arc aivare ot the 
subtle inllnonce of the pnest on the Jiearts ot 
the masses'-’ Oar imssionaries could icoow better, 
if they we»-e really (Jlu'isfian in their iirotheriy 
contact with theiv own converts, but they are 
base otherwise! 

Thus two giant forces are working on mriioas 
of men and women of ancient and honourable 
As'a, and both are are working up a freimy of 
anti'wesrei'B dcecrjptjon Tor maas^ years this 
has been going on and now the results are visible. 

AVho are tho n’lcnd.s of peace and umversal 
good'willy Who arc there who arc Jikciv to free 
themselves from tiie devil ot hatred WJiat wiil 
oast nut that devil'" The wehlcrn t:,vle3mefl and 
shop-keepevs are sitspim-.t iia economic nxp'.oilers 
and they cannot work the miracle of peace Uur 
nimsioninics tlm “enenucs” of the rcbg!yu‘< 
nuUvcb — ■' ’'■I '-''I md fhmr ILc-k anke. 

tliey iuiv ■ ■ I i!:r\ siraigldJonvardness, 

nm- tacUtil diploumcy to wotk with The offiaalb, 
niilibtry and civu. are precluded by their position 
their hoav.r work dm mg tlieir tcinpormy stay la 
’‘hoalJmndum !o V.'-'Oine real fnenda ut the 
peoiile. They arc not. rogaulod as cO'Oitir,cns. and 
there are u/ipoifant aud vast tracw hko <!apan 
Cliuia. Tilwt, Bcisia whore this official even does- 
not exrst. 

Who then? The spiritually inintietl in the 
AVesl have a .splendid chance to fraternize with 
tho spiuiLiiUy miadcd masseB of Asm- Not 
Chiirch-tied Christians, hut those who have freed 
themselves from tliat narrow influence and who 
are hoc m Asia euhfcr for malciag money or to 
rule snper._‘ilio«sh— 'saoh individuals are in dciuaiid. 
They luu do won'dri work, as iwfbiogevs ot peace 
anti g.wd-ivil). But wiiore are such men to be 
touticl? 

ATo s<iy, let them prepare tliC'ur.selvco- yure.Iy, 
b'lc f'til.liu,siasta and ecdnrance iihich under 
rciitrkm.s miliiojict.' prodmed _ini--.sioaanss, citfholi'e 

' who navigated oceans uad 

■ ' ■ are. not meapablo of begeUmg 

■•rri the hearts ut their brmiiers in 
Kfi.storn vountries. Nature .siippjios deinaad- it seem^ 
to US ii tve tn the AVest and our col leagues ;a 
Asi-v plan to evchaage ambass-dors of AViadom 
Hod ].<ovc, who tvill teach w'hsle they learn, and 
are willing to g.vo and receive advice and ineirn,'- 
tion, a givar forwat'd stop wiU he takea- The 
Poet Tagore has already done tins in a measure 
and all homags to liim, bat a more universal 
pfannmg: seems neeessaiy. AVho is there in this 
beautitul Paris, in this land of Prance, who is 
pirepar^d to } 0 !n hands with as ‘f AA"e shall be 
glad to hoar trom them. 
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A Suggestion to Colonia! Indians 

Tils other day I was reading s p.iiupiiiet 
written by >Ir, Lionel Curtis, m which he 
has briefly described the bistnrr of the Round 
Table groups and the Hound Table Quarterly. 
Mr. Oartis was working as an official under 
the IVaus^aa! Ooveniment after the Boer 
War that ended in 1902. In 1906 when the 
British Governnrenf auBouaesd their inten- 
tion of granting responsible g'orei'nraent to 
the Transraai and Orange River Colony 
Mr Oartis left the (rorernroeat service to bring 
about a closer union between the Dutch and 
the Euglish people. He collected groups in 
various parts of South Africa, whfch were 
baowu as Closer Uaion Societies. These 
societies juoinded nsembers of bath race'' 
and of all parties, 

Mr. Curtis then along with his friends 
worked out id detail the case for South 
African [Jaion aud tUe materials for a new 
oonstitutiou. These docameuts were printed 
aod submitted to the Closer CJuioia Societies 
for criticism and finally published. 

This wore of Mr Curtis aud his friends 
was of considerable help in. bringing about 
the establishment of the TTnioa oi South 
Africa. 

In 1.909 Mr. Curtis weut to Canada along 
with Mr. Ker aud Mr. jlfarris aud spent 
four mouths mabing a number of friends 
there, fn 1910 Mr. Curtis sailed for Sew 
Zealand and there he disou.sped imperial 
problems with importaat people conaected 
with the universities. Tt was decided that 
student groups should be formed at Univer- 
sity centres Rive such groups were 
established m New Zealand and five more 
at University eeutres in Australia. la accor- 
dance with the es:[iressed wish of these 
groups Mr. Curris proceeded to Canada and 
there farmed sevei’al group.s in University 
towns. Thence he returaed to Euglaud, 
where groups were subsequently formed 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Birmiagham and London. A quarterly 
jouruai, called the Hoyo/rl Table^ was started 
to publish articles on imperial problems and 
Jlr Ker was put in charge of it. 


We have aothiug to do here with ^ the 
political views of Mr. Curtis and- his friends 
but there aaa be no doubt that the method 
tbst has been folbwed by them is the right 
one foi' a serious study of problems of vast 
importanoe. 

The example of Mr. Curtis aud his friends 
has a lessou for thosa of us who are iaterest- 
ed m the problems of Greater India. I 
would suggest that colonial ^ Indians should 
invite some people from India to vi.sit their 
colopiss aud study their problems _ For 
example, I would, give the names of Mr. 

S. G. Tszo. Editor of the SerrmH af India 
aud Swam? Bhawaai Dayal Saanyasi of 
South Africa. These gentlemen will make 
a liappv comblaation aud will be able to 
e. 9 t 3 bl:sh some circles in diifereafc colonies 
to study problems of Greater India. Our 
colonial frisnds eoatribate large amounts of 
monev to help the educational and other 
iBStitutions in India. Cau’t they spare a few 
thousands for this purpose'^ 

At present we have got very few corres- 
pondeuts in the colonies who can send us 
regular aiad reliable m formation about these 
problems, Ou flie other band, there are a 
number of able young men ia this country 
anxious to study colonial problems and 
ready to proceed there, if necessary, and 
they have not got the mean.? to do so. They 
cannot even get reference books aud 
rtports The other day I received a letter 
from a graduate of Gurukula Kangri, who 
wauts to write a thesis on raodeni Greater 
India. Mow is it really difficult for colonial 
merchant princes to coetzubute some moiiey 
to open small Greater India libraries ia such 
eduoattoual institution? as the Gurukula or 
tfi6 Hindu University They have only to 
take a little care jn regulating their chanties 
and this can be done. 

Toere is one mere point to be taken into 
consideration. Mo work caa be done 
satisfactorily m India for Indians abroad 
with the meagre mformatiou supplied by 
careless cozTespondeuts. There are not less 
tbaa twenty-five kkbs of Indians outside 
India and their number is iaereasing ever? 
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year. At no distant date they 'ivill aumbor 
iivo nnllioos. Tliey liavo vesfcod interests 
irnrfch crores nf ripees in these plaoeti and 
a eeiisiderablo percenta"'^ of them does net 
irnew- ot any other country except thetr 
mhtny. As tbin^H stand at, preseat their fate 
Is hound with that of India. In future too 
their problems will occupy a g'ood do;il o£ 
our time and pnei’ijies, It js thoroforc 
extremeiv necessary to nrjraniiie groups to 
study the problems nl theater India here at 
home and abroad. 

Mav T mvite the attention of iny colonial 
friends to tiiis question ? I shall be 
giad to have their eousidered opioioa ou 
this subject 


The Overseas League 

copy of an old report of the Oyer.sens 
Dragmn of the British Peoplo has been sout to 
me by a onrrespoad-iiC uv Kenya. Hero is 
on eyfci'iiet fiMiii this report: 

Tuf (tvni".sr.\s Lr.omi: 

Km'nrpnr.iff’d hy l?nra! <’!!inr(er) 

Painm: Tbs Mimxsiy Hm Kinn. 

Tiie 1 Ivor-'h-as Tjciviie I'l n non-p/irly smueiy of 
llrinsli .mbieeis ivsuiuia in id! p'n-fs uf the w<.rld 
its imdcrlviny tuntive is promote ibe nniiy 
td Rviti=ih sniii'‘i‘tw [(s loni; ('hi-*? ')lfje.hfi iu-e — 

1. To draw wuetiior in rim I'cnd of oomrauc' 
ship British people tlic world over. 

2. To veador mdividiul .service to our Einrin^ 

H To maintain the power of the Rupum and 
to hnlri 10 its bo'!) rradihous. 

d- To bcip one .rnotiier. 

MxMJixn.s* CccEO 

Believing the Bntish Empire tc stand for iushce, 
f)-eedom, order, and good gewrnment. we pieduc 
onrselvp.s, as cifixens 'd Ihe Bi'iiisli Common wtairb 
of nations, to numtaia the lientasa liandod down 
to us bj" our f.atlicrs- 

Tiu.MioxiAiwmw 

Ym-non irouse, I'nrlc T^ki.;o St .Tames’s Street, 
Lmidnii, S M’' 1, was pnrcjuscd hv tlm Oentml 
CouiK ii in D'hoiicr, ih'dl, for fil.rt.dOO iiwliuKl 

ihe woriii Im.'u’lijiiarter.s ot tlm Over-Seas 
'i jf ague. 

In addit.hnt to the ileadpnaTreTs , OtfiejOP. the 
pvciuises ftnnsi?,t of RoirTiag, \yfittng and Smoidug 
Rooms. OuftoF Room, Priiiard Hooin Card liopin. 
Tj(idics’ Boudoir, Li'idiOH’ Rest Room, Informaiinn 
Bearcau, aud the usnaf aincnirtos of a hrsYvlass 
dab. 

The League issues a ’.nouthly magazine 
known as the Ormras and it has thongand.s 
of subscribers among British people all over 
ibe world. Here are furtimr extraeis from 
the report; 

Yisitor.s from nverseus—Duneg the first vear 
of ocenpaney of Yemon House a hu-ge number of 
Members from overseas visited the new head- 


ipni'tnN, and it is e-ip.?r-Mliu gniiifying to hn ade 
lo )>?L'prd tlifit widujitt c.voi'ptK<."i ther Jwvo given 
uiisuntfd jimi'i,' of Yoraoii Km^n and ot th 3 
a.jxf’nitioH fUTouled tiierein, 

Tim f’lmacil is spxi.i.niy si-id to nepCfi an 
incriwing aumhor of visihii.s trotii overaea.< ns, 
while it m oals^ tno nii‘n,.^ed to wdoomc re,sidcnrs 
in the Briti.di IsT-w a.s ffTomhers. their first 
olijiX't in purli tsing Yomoii Hmisc was to provide 
a mMiGg-pliiiv ior llicir mcmbomtiip Iroiu iicross 
tiv"' seas. 

Ovu-.i'^as Ti'.tIg Bureau. “'it a moment when 
exfmrt ftu lo is ot smih great imporlannc to the 
welfare of the British ICtripirc the work yf the 
Overseas TivAe Bureau deserves speeiid com- 
mendatimi.^ Hr its imws tiGirJmvs jn all parts 
nl the worid ai-c provided wUli I'ohahlc iuforin.at!oii 
''cun-orpitm trade opening's, coirlitions, ivnees, oU-. 
Durimr the pnfil twelve montlw a largo riumlier 
of trade cntimn'e.? of all kinds have been dedt 
with. 

'The sole aim of the Overseas Trade Bureau 
IS m promote Bvin'sh Kmiuro trade, not oniv bv 
jutradiMUiir flm Bntisli. niaaniheturcr to purcliasers 
overeeas, but !q' ns.sistmg (ho lo^iijenr overseas 
to find a nwrimt lor his products 

Overseas ^Travel Burciiii — rjnd-u’ the an.spioes 
nf 11m Ovei'-Bn;i.s l.e.iUK’ is i'OiLilnctei.1 a Tr.ivel 
and Tnfonntuion Burivin. b,v mt'.uis of wHuh 
Wi'mberK m riio rur parls of the world dx>sitinii 
hifonnarnm r-oprsming aci’oniodalion. Imsii'Is, 
liMii.sos (o ii't, finnrljiii-iit.s and Ko.ir.hnu.hotiae;;,, 
sie unship ami r.diwiiw rmuns, prjer..,, ,«'haols 
and vi'vy kinil ot tiMvel, <-,ni I'lVuvu free lulvicp. 
This d'MrrtiiH'nt of tim SnnVJo’’ firlivitin,! is uinoiL 
anprcv'utrd ),v Iho.s.' rotnrniny to tlic Oki Couatry 
atU? a long !»b,seni'D. 

The report: cnibums a list of honorary 
corre.sponding srci't'taies of tho Oversni!=3 
LriigiU'ft in several ODUurrirs and we 
c-.ui e.isilv iiiuigine the greal: u.'iefulncss of 
.such a list for the British people lu getlmgmto 
touch with their compsilnofca in diftorent 
piarts of the world. 

How one wishes for an Oversea? League 
tike that in Indi.u, where Indiana abroad 
cmihi feel at home on their visits to the 
motlmrlaml i 

iion-pBymani of Taxes in Kenya? 

;\n c.ntoomod oorKaporsde-nr, sends me the 
fpllonuny imr/ortHnt communioaticu about 
the .situutinn in Kraya ; 

“Meapra. Phadke and Puteh tho two Tndi.an 
drlegatps appomted iiy tho Rust African Indian 
Natiopal Cengtass to give erideneo on Ijnhilf of 
Ifeuya Indian.s licfore tim -Toiar Pariiamontacy 
Oommitloe on Ea-.t AfrKa relurned io Kenya 
durioc lha ia?t week, The impressions they gave 
j'rwmAheii nsrsopal bnowh'dyo ot the wavs m 
which the riuo, stums affecting Indians in Konya 
are heina deslt with jzi London arc most 
disar.polnt'mg. 

On ihei’' arrival at Kau'cibi both Messrs. 
Phadke and Pate! were entertained to a dinner 
by the R. A I. K- Congress. In their dinner 
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fc Co t 1 lo pj aai p T. ci a D V dt 
a taa I 5 i alnLna a aeol 
'5'^ e M } a j ii I r i e Ion 
Con a no I 1 o ;; cleej)„. .a,o 
6 13 a of Iad...ii i.iiliio. in his oinaiac fho 
ffiioia atiao^^phere ^vas so artificial t'lat 
ttieic (U a lodiaa dclesitos) cr-is^ csaiuiaatiou at 
tda e^tl ut ewcy uunnticn auil aabivor tlie 
Ctiairaiaia cf the Oomnuttoe Lord Stanlev 
proiiiised clut tkttiL’ vie’.%’5 ivcald oa a:ivca ererj' 
attenfioa ^r.d co-i'iiicradnu out rr. 2 clu?ioatj wore 
houad to uiffei' owing' to coinplicuted oimiuiatauces, 
Tha fiiu’iy tamg was thai- ivliou tUev 

evidence was being taken only eix niemhors of 
lAo Cauiaiitteo were pre,-’''nt. la canrso of his 
repW’ to Laid Djckuisiiu ike Rr. Hon file Sastn 
had ruintcl out to the CjinniitteC; that the ludian 
wirti'^sses who had come tioin Kenya and who 
vvei’o to follo'W him voold g.ve tali answers 
regarding all the disahihtiCB suh'erod hy ladrans 
in East Africa. Howjvei the laemixem of the 
Gomnaittoo di'l not. it would appear, bare to uko 
any notice of it. It shosvs that the British 
statesmen are not m a mood even to touch 
the friiigo of trie Indian riiiestion 

it IS bat aatai'al that the Indian delegates 
should acaaaint their c-iautrytaen. lu Kenya of 
the preseat position. Disappointed at the Diauner 
in iraioh the O'ituntittee looked at the Indian 
question both Messrs. Phadke and Patei devoted 
their time to seeing and irite''vie\ving other people— 
Conservative, Ltbsral an I L'j,ijour who. tlie.v thuught, 
were interested ja K tat Africa i'rtiu what tiiey 
learnt from these pet'sons they came to the 00 a- 
cliision,— to qa.ote the words of Mr Phidke,— 
"Dar case is ]ust, but whnui'straHre ea'Ha<:i'’s 
prevent the Britisli Govermnsat from doing it 
full justice. In ihete ciroamataaoes Mr Pnvike 
■was conviaced that he and his colleague Mr A B. 
Patel could do no more. Tne reasons is that 
because East Africa is the laiQroseopieaiU' smad 
poUion of a vast Empire and the Brhisher deals 
with problcDis of greater and moie ivainedlave 
monioar to him than East Africa eveiTdav. 

Mr Patel tyho had interviews with the officials 
at the India Office wa^ surprised to had that 
nobody appeared to cure for the muss of Indians 
in East Atriea He foimd that the Indin Officio 
knu'v' uu nioro of Kenya than they knew about 
the mei lu the moon. Thfy ithe Indi'i OiSos) 
evfiu knew nothing about the WoalAVmterton 
Agreement The India Office was mei-ely a 
chaonel ot va.nta’irucadoa hetween tha Colonial 
OlBeo anct the Govero.neu!: of fadia and no more. 

Both Hr. rk'idke and Mr- Patel saw tliat it 
was useless to w,i.st& their tiaic and energy in 
tryjfl" to persuade those who did not care. They 
therefore came to tua contousion that the JadDus 
in East Africa should put up a .stronger fight fur 
their I'ighte and look to Delhi rather ihan to 
London tor a hearing ot their ca,se. And as to 
iuture remedy Mi. Phndke m coneii^tatioa with 
his^ colleagae Mr. Patel has soundeil a warning 
both to the Government ot Ken.ya and to the 
British siatesmen in London which,. if iremaiued 
uahesdecl, would cause sueli deep and passionate 
resentmant which will not oalj’ disturb the forioed 
peace of this colony bat -wiii go a long way to 
add to the ecoaomie depression that has greatly 
told on thia colony. 

In coaclusioa of his speech Mr. Phadke said. 


Pe ore e d ji se J vant ] 3 0 vs h He 

on 6 t of e c n a,t lo ot _ re reacM 

0 n vy e ou fco. .Co ™ joar woik and to ruai!.e 
any .vamirice may he calked upon to make.’’ 

“A tiino IS camirig wxiea non-paymenr ot iaxes 
nu.v ioave to be .''csorled to—politics are always 
iinid and whai may ha p.nsun an our time niaj 
be tlie remodv at another and I liave ceme o 
believe that non-pa,'vnient_ of tavres is going to he 
our reined;' egainst t’ni^ contagious disease of 
adinmiati at'ive eonverueace'.''’ 

Sitti.n^ as I ana thousands of ruiles away 
from East Airica. I have no right to give 
any piooe of advice to our countrymeo m 
Kea3'a bat I can expres.s aiy opinion as aa 
bumble worker m this eaiifc. I hope my 
Irieods JO Kenya wiii excuse me when I 
say that I have gna^'C duubts about the. 
.success of a movement of n.on-paymeat of 
taxes iu Kenya landei' the present 
circumst.iaces. Kenya produced only od& 
maa, wlu was ever ready to sficndce 
everytliiQ^ — even bis lire — for the cause of 
our people in iii.ise parts and that was the 
kte lamented Mr. 5 l. A Desai. His death 
created a void m the public life of Jlast 
Afi-j aa which has not been filled up by any 
one else A movemenT like non-payment of 
taxes', that will eruaii considerable suffering 
upon tire masses, requires leadership of a 
more vigorous type than what is available 
aoioug the lawyer politicians of Kenya. 

Tracis between india and Fiji 

An esieeaieu correspoadant writes from 
Fiji : 

Tharo is a certem amouat of depres.sioii in 
the coionv at present and .souifl doubts whether, 
if the price of sugar coatiiiue.^ to decrease, the 
comp.iuy will be able to maiatam its present 
price to groweiv, but m the whole I think the 

very coasiderakle snaail fanner papulation is 
nrobabl.v mueh better olf hero than it would be 

fc its home >*oumr,y ancl m proof of this there 
IS the tact that of late years eonsidemble oumbero 
of free imnigrunts have come out iiom the 

Eastora Buaiab to oagage in agnculture and there 
13 oousideruble j.asseuger traffic to ire of 
traders luaiaiy froji the Kotthgra, districts and 
Indian States of the Bombaj' Presidency. There 
Ivave neea symptouu oi uuemployaaent ameng the 
PanjahH who came oat lost year and the 

Governuieut of India was asked to restrict 

tucther emigratioa this year But these 

rest, notions are of a temporary character and due 
to the depression. F.ji is a fertile colony and 
present condiuoaa seem lo point to our being 
successfiil m getting other agricultural industries 
established apart irom the main industries ot 
sugar and copra It would seem estate possible 
specially if the pineapple indastry becomes 
established that the colony will be able to absorb 
more agricnStural laamigrants in the near future .. 

In view of present ciix-umshiucea and the 
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a t op 1 I ai, 0 nn 5 1 ? to re..*A.n 

1 0 , -I >, uiii^ to in; that the ((iiesiion 

^vftecllOl' poinethicy caanot he done to a’ive their 
jn’oducts favour a!)fe terms in tlio Itidfitii iiuirket 
inii,'ht wpU betaken lui At the perseot juomeat 
i( IS not so miJfh a ({.nestioa oE ptmliirium Jtere as 
of lindia" n. uiari^ot tor prodnets. We otall iiave 
to import from India roiisirlorahlft rpianiitios of 
anrl ootton yood^i and it w)uk( io of areat 
advanlacte to tho fnrlma popnlatma hero if retura 
couiti I'e estahliiihed 

This proposal imgardiai; trade bet^veen 
■Iiidia and Fiji deserves sonons consirioratuin 
ac the hands of the Itidiaii public and the 
Oovernnipni There areahottt seventv ihousands 
of our cDuiittyiueH is Fift and it is ouv duty 
to do every l,h in that we can ta help thoni in 
this econoujic ensis. The real ddHculty in 
our way is this that uo effort id' a conslrnc- 
tive nature has been made in tin’s direction, 
file radkn public knows of Fiji as a tmv 
i.siaiid with a liuyy population of fndians, 
who have many gricvaucos to im redre.ssed, 
'XeitlKn’ the (hummnumt aar tiie pooplo \if 
Fiji have over thounhf of or'';vtiriic better 
tnulci'MlAadiUit hetwoen fndia and Fiji. Ouv 
leader's hor'ft fuivo been tern busy with Imum 
polilics to be ahh' to devote any time to the 
(irvihlGuis of uuv poopb abroad But if the 
iiuthoi'kicB of Fiji WDut a conteated Indiao 
populatioa m liioir midstand (£ wo in India acc 
auxioua to iielp oar brethren iu those parts 
wo sbail have to put oar heads toaethev aud 
think out some means to that end. When 
tilings get settled in India I would suggest 
the sending of a deputation from Fiji to 
Iruba to discuss thesn trade problems. 

fiSahatma Gandhi on Repatriation from South 
Africa 

Here is an e.xtraet fz’om the editorial 
note of GandJnii ou Hivami Bluiwani Dayal's 
report abmit ropati-iated rndiuua ; 

The ccmditioE o( our people, why linrt UiemseivoM 
stranwj'ti in tiieir uwm land, a disgrace alike m 
ns and (u tlie (Tovoi'iiiuenk bul. more to hk Hum tw 
the UowrninoHf No trovcrninent in tho world 
can cope fully wirli saoh leases;. (Jovernmeuts can 
OHly buprort to a lindlod extent voluotarv pubiio 


edoi't ID siicli cases, 0. is leally sip to tia-* 
mcreiiaat priucus and other omplovors of laliom 
in L'altifida ia take a real iumrest m the wetfam 
of snch people and iiad smtablo empluyiueat lor 
thom. 

Hut ike (i.nditicm of tlieijo people is a raijiall 
('oa-iidoratiou, comiiared with tiio uaus^i that lias 
reduced rkose rapairuile'i to tho condition lu wmcli 
tliey find thoiiwelvds. There should have been no 
asreed repatriaiion at ail, and if theia was to be 
anv, dicre hlionid have been atiipie provision 
previously made to onsuro piuper Dceupatroii loi 
Hmni, and ni any caso tJiero »kouid never have 
beon any uuuseiit to the repatriation of colonial- 
horn fndiaas, or ivkjiu there are fully thirty-tiicee 
pel' cent ill t.in) (Jalcntk depot. But it is bo 
use crying over spill imlk, Tho lahoars of the 
i mmol's of tho report will not have been vain, if 
at tlic (tine of die levisioii of the Capo Agreement, 
the rights of t! e [loor InhourinK Indian popniatloa 
are not iarlomd aiva.v for doubtful eoaoessions to 
the other Indian settlerB. The position taken up 
by fke Utter is unass.iilaluo. and should depend on 
its own merits. Tito settfei-ri theinselveb should 
ikerolore refuse to he jiarl.v lo :wy haryaia, which 
would oonipromhe Ihv rlahts of their dc^s favour- 
ahly sicu-ited hrmhora. youth Africa can easily 
abesork _aad aueOininodHte ihu existinn Indian 
population. 

Degrading ioiirnalisra 

For aouio viioufchs pastweiiavo been deeply 
paliiod to I'liu'i tilt' mutual recrimimitious 
publisliiid in liie /u// Sm/m-.har and the 
Vanfic Press of Fiji, 'rhings' have surely 
been carried too fur and wo woudor that the 
paUoace of tiio readers of these papers has not 
been e.ximusted. If these pap<?i'S coatmue 
their present policy it would be with celuct.-iBce 
that w& shall ho compelled to advise our 
countrymen in that colony to have nothing to 
do with them Can uot our people in Fip 
do anything better than quarrelling araong 
therosoives — Arj'a-yamajists and Sanataaists, 
Hind as and Muslims ? 

The hiAian of Singapore 

tVe heartily cougraialate the ladiau 
Astiociation of Fingiipore for reviving the 
iudMU— their inontlily journal mi hope that 
It will Tiiceive the support of our people 
in the F M, H. and S. B. 
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Mahatma Ganrthf 6oes to Attsnd R. T. C 

We are ^iad Jptahatras Gandhi has sailed 
to take part in the deliberations of the 
Round Table Gonlerenee Lat ns exiolain 
whr we ar^' ijlad. 

Our satrstdetion is not due to the fact 
that vre thoiis-'i we would fasa 

hope, that tl>e freedoi'i claimed hv ladia 
would be acceded to by the representatives 
ct the B'iti&h political nartie'! in the Rottad 
'Table Conference and later by the llembers 
of Parliament belongnog to the three political 
parties. We have no such expectation. 
In fact, WG apprehend that tlie British 
representatives will refuse to allow India 
to have the substance oi frepdom, agreeing 
to give liev the sh/idow. Pltmiat-aJy, of 
^loarse, Britain nmst and will yield, if there 
be a sufficiently strtiii^' sanction behind our 
demand. Such sanction is bound to coma into 
existence in time. But it has not yet become 
manifest and cannot become manifest during 
the lifetime of the coming second, Sound 
Table Oouferenee. 

Our satisfaction is due to the fact that 
we are oonvincedi that Ilzhatma Gandhi 
will voice the national demand— Ifahatma 
Gandhi who has at his back a far larger 
nunibet of his country nieu than any other 
leader ; that Jlalxatma Gatidhi iit his demand 
will not sacrifice anything that is esseutiaHy 
necessary for tiie exercise of freemen’s 
rights or fer the maintenauce of national 
hoauur ; and that, while he will do this, bo 
will not adopt any uareasocolole nr 
uncoiopvomi-^ing attitude as regards uon^ 
essentials We are couvincsJ, therefore, 
that so far as his demand is concerned, 
lovers of liberty in ail countries will agree 
tuat be could not have claimed less ; on 
the contiary, some of them migiit say that 
his claim ought to have been nitohed in a 
higher key. Hence, if the British party 
reprcfentativos in the E, T. 0. refuse to 
accede to his moderate demand, India will 
be entitled to cUim the support of world 
public opinion. And whether she has that 
support or not, the failure of i[ahatiaa]i’s 
rmssioa will give her the right to reaeir 
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the struggle for liberty, ^ot that we are 
eager for such renewal. Such eagerness 
would be both wrong and aaseemly uu 
our part, as wg did not take part in 
the last struggle, What we want is 
that, if uiuortimately such renewal be a 
painful necessity, the need and fuatice of a 
fresh struggle should oe clearly established, 
so that Indians mignt engage in it with a 
clear conscience, which always generates 
greater confidence and hope of sacceas. 

India’s case as presented by Mahatma 
Oiiadhi m Lindon will attract the attention 
of the. whole world. That will he no small 
gain. 


Our Fears 

While we are convinced that ilahatmajis 
dem.ind will be all rigbr^ we are oot no sure 
that any compromise that he way be 
persuaded to agree to will be puite s.ai'isfacfcory. 
We speak of compromise, because wianing 
freedom by negotiation, as distinguished from 
wiauing fruedoin by /brcc f/iajeurc (which 
does not neaessarily involve violence), may 
have an element oi compromise m it 

In India Gaudhiji iiad the fidvautage of 
acting m concert with ms co-workers, Xtiafe 
went to strengthen h:s resolve. He has in 
India agreed to nasatmiaetory oomproniises 
only when the interineJuries were not 

Congressmen or ■<.otyi'graliit<. He is a 

strong niiiu, no donPt. But he iS’ a man 
alter all, and may need strengthening 
cccasiouaily. In London, at the Sound Table 
Confmence, there will cot be a single 
person, except permip.s Mrs. Halau. to back 
him who is an out and oat supporter of the 
independence demand. On the other hand, 
alinost every other Indian “delegate” may be 
for such compromises as would not completely 
safe-gaaid the political and eeoaomic interests 
of India. We are, ihexefcre, of the opinion 
that it would have been better, if the 
Congress delegation had included seine of the 
other strong men of "the Congress Working 
Committee. 
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effort m such cases It is I'ealir up to the 
iiierohaut pnuoes and other empJoyei's ot labour 
in Calotitia to take a real iatarest in the welfare 
ot such peouie, and line! suibbJo emploomeixt ioi 
them. 

But die o mdition of these pooplo is a small 
|■onslderlltlOD. ‘•mnpared wifii the eaiiso that ha.^ 
reduced tUoso I'eintnatcs to the ruiulition iri winch 
tlisy find themselves. 'Ihen'' shoahl have been no 
agreed repiUriiition at alJ, and if there was to he 
anr, there should have boon auipln provision 
previously made to ensure pioiter o<-cupatioti fur 
them, and in any case there .should- never have 
but'n any consent to the rcpatriatioa of eolonial- 
born radians, of wlinm tlmro are tidly thirty-three 
iier cent in tiie Oamiitra depot. But it is no 
use crying over spilt iiidk The habours of the 
framens of the report will nut have been vain, it 
at rhe time of the revision of ilie Cape Agreemeat, 
the rights ot the poor labouring Indian poijulation. 
are not bartered nway fer doubtful concessions to 
the other Indian settlers. The position taken up 
by tiio luttpi- is una.s.saiiable, and should depend on 
its own meiits. Tim .'■ettiers themselvctj should 
therefore refu.so to bo party to utiy bargain, which 
would compromiso thu I'iirhts of their less favour- 
ably situaind Drothevu. Snulli Africa can easily 
aiisorb Had aocoiumoiUto tho e'cistinu Indian 
pcpiiiatiou. 


Degradintj JournnHsm 

For suiup liumfchs past we have been deeply 
pained to rend tiie mutual reoriiniuatious 
publislied in tlio i'Y;/ RamarUar and the 
Pai'lfhi Fima of Fiji. Thmgs have surely 
been caiTied too far and we wonder that the 
patience of the readers of these papers hms not 
been exhausted. If tbe.se papers ooutinuc 
their present policy it would be witJi reluctaaco 
that we shall he compelled to advise our 
countrymen in that colony to have nothing to 
do with them. Can uot our people in Fiji 
do anything better than quarrelling ataong 
themselves — xArya-Samajists and Saaafcamstf, 
Hindus and Muslims ? 

The fiidiaii of Singapore 

We heartily oongratulnte tlie Indian 
Afisociatioa ol Singapore tor reviving the 
/«ci!w.u-— their mouthly louriial ml hope tiuii 
it will receive the saupuit of our people 
in the F. M. S, aud S. S, 
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Mahatma SajssShi Goes to Attend R. T. C. 

We are glad Mahatma txandiii has sailed 
to take part ?ij the deliberations of the 
Foiuid Table Coufereuoe. Let us explain 
why vre are glad 

Oiir sxtisfacti'in is not doe to the fact 
that we expect, vre would hia 

hopOs that the freedom ciaimed by India 
would be seceded to by the representatives 
of the B'ltjsh polittcai nartie^ in th.' Kouad 
Table Coaferenee and later bv the Members 
of Parliament belonging to th.o three political 
partie'!. Wo have no such expectation, 
la fact, we approhend that tHs British 
representatives will refuse to allow Inai.r 
to have the sabstauce ot freedom, agreeing 
to give her th.e sludow. dltiru.xtelj', of 
course, Btitain nia^it .md mil yield, if there 
be a sufticieatly stronu Bneotioa behind our 
demand, Sach sacotion is bound to come into 
e.xisteaco in tiuie But it has not yet become 
manifest and canuot become manifest during 
the lifetime of the coming second Bound 
Table Conference. 

Our satisfaction is due to the faei: that 
T?e are convinced*, that Mahatma Crandbi 
TViil voice the national demand — Mahatma 
Baadhi who has at ins back a far larger 
number of his countrymen than ^any other 
leader , that Mahatma Gandhi in_ his demand 
will not saci’idce anything tiiat is essentially 
necessary for the exercise of freeccen’s 
rights or for the maintenance of national 
honour ; and tnat, while .he vrill do this, he 
will not adopt any unreixsonabic or 
uncorapramising attitude as regards nou- 
esseutials. We are ocaviacsd, therefore, 
that so far as his demand is concerned, 
lovers of liberty m all countries will agree 
that he could not have clauued less ; on 
the contrary, gome of them might say that 
his claim ought to have been pitched in a 
higher key. Hence, if the British party 
representatives in the B. T. C. I’efuse to 
accede to his raoclerate demand, India will 
be entitled to claim the support of world 
public opinion. And whether she has that 
support or not, the failure of Malmtmaji's 
mission will give h&r the right to renew 
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the straggle for liberty. Hot that we aro 
eager fur such renewal. .Sach eageraess 
would be both wrong and unseemly on 
our part, as we did not take part in 

the last struggle. What we want is 

that, jf unfortartately such renewal be a 
Painful necessity, the need and Justice of a 
fresh struggle should be clearly established, 
su that Indtaas might engage ia it with a 
clear conscience, which always generates 
greater confidence and hope of .success. 

India's case as presented by Mahatma 
traurlhi ia Lotidou will attract the attention 
of the whole world. That will be small 
gain. 

Our Fears 

While we are convinced that Mahatmaji’s 
demmd will be .all right, xve are not so sure 
that any oomproausc that he may be 
persuaded to agree to will be ijuite satisfactory. 
Ws speak of compromise, because winning 
freedom by negotiation, as distinguished from 
wiDai>ag freedom by force iiiofexirc (which 
does not necessarily involve violence), may 
have an element of coiuproinise in H. 

In India G-aDlaiji had the advantage of 
acting lu concert witii ius co -workers. That 
west to str.sngthen his resolve. He has in 
India agreed to unsatisfactory^ compromises 
only ivheu the iutermeiiinries were ^not 

Cougressnieo or satyngrahiK. He « a 

strong man. no duuiit. But he i? a man 
after all. and _iuay need streagtbeniag 
occa.siooaU7. In bundoc. rt the Ecund Table 
Ounferenee. there will not be a single 
person, except perhaps Mrs. Haidu, to back 
him who is an out and out supporter of the 
iadependenee demand. On the other hand, 
almost ereiy other Indian ‘delegate” may be 
for such compromises aa would not completely 
safe-guard the political and economic interests 
of India. We are. therefore, of the opinion 
thyt it would have been better, if the 
Congiess delegation had included some of the 
other strong men of 'the Congress Working 
Committee. 
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Final Terms ro Breaches Inquiry 

As tlio tall relatini^ to the 

iin.'l t(Tms ot settlement with Jlr (Saadhi 
inlatieg to inquity iiitii alleged breaches of 
th(' trace, has been published in the dailies, 
tlif reprodactioA of the following A'lsociatod 
i'less suinnuiry will saffico for our purpoao : 

Tim GovorniiLent ol India have piihlitiKerl the 
ieiitis of veaterda,i''s retUeineat with ^[i'. (xaiidhi. 

It is eniphasizod thaiylie Delhi I ’act remains 
operative and that tlie Cunnress siiould he re- 
presented at the Round Taldo Conference I'v 
Ui Gandiii. 

The Oovermiient ot India are m full agrceiuonl 
\\iEh the llombay Governinent and have ordered 
an enquiry into the alleviations that the “Khatcdais” 
in eleven vilUiffas in Bardoli Taluka were compelled 
bv coercion to nay revenue in ea-ess of wliat 
ViOuld have been demanded if the standard adopted 
in other villaseH were etfecled. ilr. R,. G Gordon, 
ICS, Collector of Nasik, will hold the onqiury. 

The G-overnment are not prepared to allow an 
enquiry in any other area Any complaints of a 
general nature will be dealt with in accordaDco 
with the ordinary ndniimstrative procedure and 
an euLiuiry may bo held if the local iTovernment 
agree. 

It should be added that the Crovernment 
(ot}imu.iHqHv contains the following sentence, 
in which no inquiry is promised : 

The Government, ot India and the locai Govern- 
meuts ^\ill semire tlie obKOrvanco of the specific 
ptovismiis ot the Bcttlemont in tho,sA cases, if any, 
in which a hraacli Is ostiblished and will give then 
laietni considerction tc any represenlatioa that may 
lie made in this respect. 

A broach, if any, is to be established to 
the satisfaction of the G-overnnieot, oE course! 
in fairness to the Government people will no 
doubt wait, not quite hopefully, to see how 
its assurance is acted up to. 

As the Indian hlationiil Congress is the 
largest, strongest and most representative 
organization in India and as illahatraa Gandhi 
IS its accrediced leader and spokesman, 
whatever settlement is made with him with 
Ills consent, should be accAOpted and ad tiered 
to in spirit and to tlie letter. But that 
does not mean that there should 
not be any criticism ot the terms uE 
the settlement. Hence, we must say that 
this settlement is unsatisfactory. When, 
months ago, the terras of the truce were 
settled, we did not conceal onr opinion that 
they were not quite satisfactory, though at 
the same time we said that as Hi'. Gandhi 
represented the nation, the nation must 
abide by the settlement. 

"When some time ago Mahatma Gandhi 
refused to go to England to attend 


J. 

the H. r, 1% ’..eGau-'O ItuV,-, lhht-hu .".ui Id 

not agree to any enquiry into allogo.l iu'iinch-v 
of truce by .i tlurri p.irty, wo c nisidcuciJ 
that he was right, tli.uigh toe multors m 
dispute might not have been i' 
iraporlant For, it i.s a self-QuiIect pi'!ne.i[! o 
tliat no pany to a settlemeni; can claim to 
be also the judge if accused of having 
viohit.'^d some term of the settlement. Tlierefore, 
Gaudhiji was right in insisting upon some 
impartial arbitratioD or inquiry. 

Tho final terms of settlement are im- 
satisfacktry in more than one respect One 
IS that in agreeing that Mr Collector Gordon 
should make the inquiry, the whole principle 
of inquiry by a third party or by arbitrators 
appointed by both parties, has been sacritic'-^-d 
Dy saying this we do not mean any reflection 
on Mr Gordon He may do his work in a 
thoioughly conscientious manner. But it 
cannot he denied or disguised that, aftei 
all this bother of vrsits to Birala and 
protracted correspondeuce and oral ucgotmtionB 
w'ith this officer and that, (.loverament ha-^ 
really become the judge in the person of one 
of its servants in a matter in wlucli Govein- 
ineut was tlio accused party. 

Another unsatisfactory featuro of the 
Settlement is that only a comparatively small 
matter in a eoroparativoly small area of the 
vast Kub-ccatinent of India is to be inquired 
into. We are quite sure Gandluji does not 
Dteau any sliglit to the rest of India in 
accepting a settlement in which it is laid 
down almost with an air of triumphant 
arrognnee that “In regard to other matteis 
hitlu-rtr rai.-'ed by the Congress, the Govern- 
ment <,(. India and the local Governments 
concerned ere not prepared to order any 
enquiry.” hut wc musL not conceal oin 
feeling that the settlement practically bays, 
either that the alleged breaches of the trace 
in tlie whole of British India outside the 
Bardoli tahi-ka are so obviously _ false as 
to be unworthy of investigation oven 
by a Oovemmont servant, or that the 
grievances of the Bardoli vilbgeis 
far outweigh the aggregate of grievances ot 
the inhabitants of the rest ol British India, 
so far as tho truce is concerned. 

If, as we thought and still think, the truce 
was a diplomatic defeat for the Congress and 
a diplomatic victory for Lord Irwin, the 
breaches inquiry settlement is a still greater 
defeat for the Congress and a still greater 
victory for the bureaucracy. However, as 
the present settlement saves tlie face of the 
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'Coi3£rre=;i enabl-3s ^^labatmaji to johi the 
N. T. C. h-t us hope agamst hope lor the best 
result 

To be fair to peace-loving iirahatmaji, it 
shoi-aid be added that be has accepted the 
settlenient subject to the fo3IowiE!£; remarks, 
though these do not improve the settlement 
itself : 

^ In paraKrarih 4 it is not tiOBsihle for me on 
oehalf uf the Couctoss to Miiismbc to the itosiHon 
taken np bv bin irOTCranienf, for we fee) that 
wheto in (he ofucuin of the Congress, a gnovanee 
'tnsing out of- the working ot Tim" fettlemeni is not 
redressed an enquire is a necessii,v be ause of the 
fart tbab civil cbsoberlience ren.ams under suopen- 
Sion fliirmg the pendeacr of the Delhi Part, Put 
if th^ 'iovernnieni of In-lia and the Local Govern- 
ments are not prepared to grant an enquirv my 
colleagues a,nrl I have no objecrtioa to tiie rtaase 
remaining. ^ Tito result wdi Jie that, whilst tne 
Longress will not press for aa enquiry in reffitrd to 
the other nutters hitherto rdiseJ.” on its behalf, if 
untortunatdy r%riv grievance is .=o acufely felt tint 
if becDineR n paramount duty of the Congress to 
seek some method of relief in the absence of an 
enqiiny m^tho shape of defensive direct action, the 
Coii'xress siionld be held free to adopt such remedy 
notfl'Phstanding the snspensinn of civil dipobedienee. 
I need li.jrdly as=iiire the Q-aveniuient tuat it would 
Of the roiistauT endeavour of the Congress to avoid 
direct action and to sain reiiet hv discn-sion, por- 
smision and rho hh? The stateuwnt ot the 
Congress position aiven here ha' - 

m order to avoid any possible ' ’ 
the future (jr cnrsie of breaci' of faith on the part 
of tire Couffress, 


The Contfress “Charge Sheet" 

Considering that there Jias been a settle- 
meut and considering its character, it is not 
of much importance to consider the items, 
whether trivia! or serious in cSiaracter, 
Oontained in the Congress “charge sheet’ 
and the Oovernuient’s repi 5 " thereto It goes 
without showing that, m matters within ihe 
poi’soriul knowledge of iilahafiaa Candh:, we 
would believe him in spite of what Ixovera- 
raent might say Tu matters personally 
investigated by him, our attitude wonW he 
tiie same. There aremacy other Congressmen of 
lesser eniioence and many uaknown t.r fame 
who are thoroughiy honest and reliable. 

As regards the G-overmnent’s defence, it 
will suffice to say that it is, for the most 
part, uucoiivindng. A simple denial of the 
charge, or evading it or pleading ignorauee 
of it, or stating that no camplaint was made, 
proves nothing — particuiarfy as this kind of 
■defence is often made by Government relying 
on the words of the very subordmates wbo 
ai’fi accused 


Bengal and Breaches of Truce Terms 

As horn in and residing in Bengal, which 
is^tlip most populous province in India, one 
thing ^has struck us in the Congress '‘charge, 
sitoet, ’ and that is that, according to it, 
Bengal has very little to corapkin of as 
regards violation of the terms of the truce 
Our impression, however, is that Bengal //as 
much to complain of in this respect But 
agwedn^not belong to either the Bengal 
or the Ali-Iudia Congress hierarciiy, we do 
not knowjiow it bus come about that in the 
Congress “charge sheet’’ Bengal officialdom 
has so few bkek niavks. if any. against it Have 
the Benual Cnugrcss authorities been remiss 
m supplying fee authors of the charge 
.sheet with adepinte materia), or have the 
ktter treated Bengal's grievances lightly ? 


Victimized Siudents and the Congress 
Charge Sheet 

"When the terras of the truce were 
published, we pointed out that. one of them 
should have bvpn that those shideats wbo 
had been expeUed or rusticated for taking 
part iu ^^aiyograha, in some form or other, 
should be nneouditioa.qllv re-admitted into 
Schoul or Oc'Hege ITe anticipated that 
owing to this rvraissicvn studsuts would be 
victimized The Congress “charge sheet” 
refers to cases of sucii victimization But 
Doveniment have bad no difficulty in 
pointing out that such cases were not included 
to the truce terms. 

Tilt? show's that the aaticipatrons of cynical 
irm-cnthussasts may rot be entirely value- 
less iu ull cases. 


Congress fissolution on Bhagat Singh 

On aeeoint of the recent reerodesceuee 
of itoii-official vioienre the official faith 
in force has iiovcr wcidtoued', Hahatma Gandhi 
has had to puclic'y 'regret that the Nai’cclu 
Congress resolution re Bbag.it Singli ami his 
comrades was pas-'eil. He has writtec iu 
a recect. Lsu^ oi Toung Ln/fa : 

“The Biiayat Singh woisltip ks doup and is 
doing mcaicuidhle iiam to the country. Bhagat 
Snub’s diaiaetcr, abort wiv.ch. I had heard so 
muih from reliable ^ourera, and rhe lutiuiat© 
coHuertioB I had with the rttcmiw- t'‘ai y^’ere "e nc 
made to set ”'-e 'an n n a 1 he dea h acn en -e, 
arr d awo and dea flea n e 'nth he 

■Rut us aad ha aa ei rv^olutirc yaasetl at Kanch 
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I iDt,rol to ob e. c tl.at tue oauiion has liecin 
timnvn to tho winds. The df*erl itsoif is Weiny 
woi'«htppt3cl as if it was wortliv of euuilatioa TKe 
ropjaJl is [loondmsm and dcKradaTion wiierevcr tliis 
mad, worship is lieinh raurfornied I hope students 
ucd teaeliers throushont India will Konously bestir 
tiioniseives and put the edueational house; in order.” 

Font months airo, we wrote in our May 
issue ; 

" ihe rul'he at _ larsre have overdone the 

bolandins of Bhaual Sin£?(i and kis oonirades. with 
the resnhinc: oul effect.. Maiiatniaji lias dctihillr 
dissiwleot yonmr nron front toflowing Rnanat.'^ir.gh’s 
had eyamplB. Ihil it lii not clear rviicther the praise 
or the dispra,ise of Rhagat Sinah has made the 
greater impression on the public mind.” 

Tins affair also shows that cynical non- 
entbirsissts may be soractinaes right. 


"Ditcher's'’ Threat re Terrorism 

Referring to recent acts of terrorism. 
“Ditchn” writes in PapiM : 

“Ton'oriKm without, hunt; m (he one side cii,n 
oiil.v msnli in ieri'onisiu witluuit Jiimt on tlic other,” 

This is obviously meant as a threat of 
repii.sals But it is not cicor wiimn ‘‘Oitvher” 
ha.s threati'iK'd It docs not mnitor, liou-ever. 
vriioin he tlireiiiens. Those wiio, like ihe vast 
niiijnriiy of fndiana, do not want to tcrroiigie 
anybody, need iiotTuind what imsay.-i Tlioso who 
do want to terrorize do not seen! to be parti- 
cularly iiei'vious to fpai — they either kill 
themselves or get killed, hio, some means other 
that! I'rightfttlocBR inimt be adopted to wean 
their from methods of v'mlf'une. 

As fur “Bitchev’s" dictum, there* has 
never boon, there can never bo, “terrorism 
without limit" o» the part of either party— 
bruwii or wdiito. It is also a qaostiou. which 
parly's Mupvtoiie faith in force lias infected or 
will infi'ot ihe otiier party. All parties inimt 
give up thoir faith in violv-rico. if the pruiciplo 
is to triumph that ‘■vioLuicc is uu remedy,” 
and it tberoby the highest form of civiliza- 
tion is to ovi>lvc. It is Hot iogioa! to hold 
that brown violence nlone, is, fevroristu The 
wiil lo rule by fear also springs from faith 
m terrorism. “Bitchcr’s” throat of roprisals, 
too, is born of faith in terrorism. 


British Edition of ‘dndia in Bondage’ 

We understand that a revised edition of 
*Rev. J, T. Snnderland’s India in Bondage 
IS soon to he published by Messrs, George 
Allen and TJowin, London, It will have an 
introduction by Mr. C, F. Andrews The 


hoolf is to be out in time for toe nevt 
ses'iiou'^ of the Sound Table Conference 

Kmneriius readers in Indii would like to 
have copies of this edition, but it ruav be 
presuiiied that their desire will not be 
fultiUfcd. 


Wanted a l^ew English Dictionary 

In the coarse of hi.s reply to the address 
rccontiy presented to him by the Oawnpore 
Municipality, Lord Willingdou, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, mod the i'oliowiag 
language in speaking ot the woi-’k of fbs 
local police : 

“Tlic respoas.hilLty thrown on the police dumg 
i'ae past fesv muntha hab beou very heavy, and 
J giutefuiiy express niy apprctiatioa ot tsm way 
in wdiicli they liavo dibchniucd their duhes witii 
a singleness of purpose and uuseKish devotion to 
datj' which is Loyond aU piuise *' 

What is the ‘'purpo.se'’ of tiiGir own or 
of Itie Govenmienfc which the police have 
to servo ? Lawycts say that intentum and 
purpose liavfi to be inferred from actmiiti, 
Was it the purpose of the Oawnpore police 
and theu' unipuiycis to do that whicli they 
(the police) did at CiuMiporo during the 
riots y Was It iiLo thi'ir purpose not tvi do 
that which tiioy uniiued t.o do ‘r If the 
mrswers to these qumimis be ui the affirma- 
tive, aiKl if the duties of the police can be 
suiumed up ill their acts of cofuitussiou and 
ouiissian (iuriug the Cawupur riots, tlieu 
cfirtainly they did their duties with singleness 
of purpose and devotion to duty. Rut even 
then It cauuot be said tliat their devotion 
was uiiseltish, as they worked for Mro, 
promotion, rewards, praise, etc. Neither can 
tim words ‘'beyond all prai^e” come under 
the category of rcfiponsible aud lucasnrccl 
language 

But if the replies Gi our questions be 
in the nogaLive cud if tiic duties of too 
poiico bo not what we have provisiocaliy 
assuiued them to he in t’nc Inregoing 
paragraph, then a new English dictionary 
ougnt to be published giving the buroaufiratie 
lueiwicga of “duty,” '‘purpose,” “siuglouegs,” 
“urseliish,’' and “beyond all praise" 

Tiie Tribune of Lahore oommeats as 
follow.? oil the Yioeroy's words ; 

TJiis i,s high praise, and coining as i*- dees 
from, the head of the Govern nient in this country 
the police force at Cawnpore may well he proud 
of it. But the geaeral public is euiitied to knov 
what His HxfGiicncv th'uifi of the eenoua now 
lA huh occurred at Caw upyre oaly a few n on the 
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atro Lord 'W II ngdon was no a lad i a tii? 

me ut tie aaao lie viio v ^xioract of t o e 
frag- 0 appPD ngj? ere d s uased not on v 

0 tt 0 tad an L g a ve As em in 

Pi d neat TLe Govennnent of the UnitM 
ProTinces appointed a Comiaittefi to iaonire into 
tUe inoidents eomieeted ,w]tli the disorder, and 
Ovit Coroimtiee sahinKted its repwt after Lura 
%Vjllingdoin. had taken over charge of _ Ids high 
office It there was any fact on_ wJimh there 
was geneial agreejirmfc aninag tlie wdtness&s.s wiio 
appeared before the iJoinniPtee, it w’a= the grave 
derehc-tion of diifcr on the ivuh ot the Police to whien 
the appdlling maanitadc oi the lo,s,s of life and 
property was ddnlmf^'d The Oominittee nr 
Inquiiy. thernkn”^, he'd on the hasis of over- 
■whelminn cvideac'^. i)i 0 the pclhe had 
guiit 5 * ot a prav<; derelittioti of doty, aud the 
trover tiineni had t’' appoint another uenart.aontal 
eominifrce to inoiiire into the conduct of th.'^ 
officiah concerned Tins latter inaniry was helii 
ip secret and i is findings have not y^t Reen the 
light of day. The coEidnc.t of the j>i>1ko was^ so 
extremely tilawe-worthr that even Lod Rerdiog 
wa: co3,sl raiaed to eoutk-tpo it :n seiichmg ter.ns 
'c. flip House of Lords Tt. is inuossihie tu h,move 
till" Lord WilUngdoa is igaoianr of these facts aod 
of the Lighb' cocdemtiable ocnduct of rhe^ police 
daring tlis liots, and yet he has hcHtowed .suJi 
high cnc'oaiiutu on the Cawnpar ponce It has 
b'Xome a fashion tor tho head"- of t)>p Local 
Goveminents to praise the police lu season and 
out of season, hut at least the head of the Go^eri;- 
luent of India should ho moiv dismiininatuig in 
su:]i matters. The prestige of the polme wtU not 
sutler if the biirsaur atic dictitm that the police can 
do no wrong is held to he subjeci to occasional 
exceptions, 

‘ An Srideceat Seleotion” to R. T. G, 

lo the opiumn cf the Dyihj Hernhl of 
Lih'He tho appointment of Sir Padamii 
(joi .vail as a delegate to t'ne Round Table 
Oc>ij!'-rence is the luost .scandalous nf all such 
appoiiitmeats. Iw reosnn.s for coming to this 
CL.’Uclasioti arc as follows . 

Sii TiitlWir,! Oicwala was_ for some years 
Oimirniaa. and a vi-^'v abi 6 Choiriuau, or ftie Tariff 
Boai’cl, aad wc siiad no douiit be told that hi? 
pi'csonce at the OoDfereiicO anil he or valatj 

ii disc'U'Suig tie qii^ticu of ai.scrnniitacuia 

m favour pt. or agiirnt. E'uopt-in ira wr? in lama. 
And if Sir Faiiatiii) Itinwaia weep still the 
Chair'll 111 of tii .3 Tauff B lard, or iS he wore 
anyth'xig nnl what h'-’ liippecs w_ he at the 
uionient, tliei’e inigiu he no cn‘,u,’'’iu tu oher 
agnnst the apfioint.neut. except tiiutiAh' (lu&stions. 
~(jr really there is ofi'y oacynestwi in this respect . 
—involve, not a disciissiou of detaiN regarding ti.e 
uei'ils ot tar'ff? oi one kind or another and 
p ’oieivnces, hue the settlement or a jaiQCiplc, 
nanif-iy, whetlior Indians are m euloy , tim Tight 
wkii li mherentlv l'eloag.s to eveiT nation, of n^cal 
autonomy a&cl to discrimmate agiurst turcign trade 
viltenever they think it is in their owp inleivjts 
fo do so. ^ ^ 

Bat the fact is tliat Sir Pridanvi Gmwala s at 


the p esent n om at t id s^rvan ot a g 
for D s nd n,t6. v h s eng a a s u ondoue. 
eTu t to ... one of the DaBrcnt mduB'nes oi the 
fonatiw, net for the benefit of the oinsumer but tor 
the l.eaefit of foreign capitah.sts. . \v e shall no 
iloubi; be cold, that S r PadauQi s unmxhied imow- 
of 'fUbjOCt of i^dtUCl tils 

needs of Indiaa ind.istry in thi? respect is a 
sntficient justifiiatioa for hr? seiectioua? ji doiegaie 
tTc koosv ail a, bout ms unrivalletl knowiedne. we 
admit it We know rlrac ic i.s so vshwIiJe that the 
Sweaish Csjoipony are prymg, bun ibi.u.iU per 
armurti and al!o\van'’cs for tJie i-rivuege ct 
it at their liispos'Ul—thc biggest unue, m the !iisto-> 
of Indian officirildom dVh‘="lhei’ bribe or not, ttis 
fact that the es-Cuairman of the Beara c,m 

he bought up by a foreigfi cooeeni. wiuoa has it'- 
own siBisrei' ends to set ve, show.? that there is 
some gt'.ive Lieuna in llie inaclun'U'y ot wovernuient 
winch ought to inciiHh; sortie pivvision tor 
preventing tin? east acptitshion isv _ capitalist 
ooncero.s of tcnfifleatial lufuniiution. accr.ii'ecL in an 
official capacity, 

Li order to make the scandal slill inoie 
iibrious the l>aUJi Ilordrl adds ; 

A? Ciiaj’’i?,aa of the Tuiiff Boardin' Ridanfi; 
Gffiwala I, lose y investigated the affairs oi ttui 
Indiao Mxrch r,ict.jrie= The ^ owners, who were 
reiui,ta'’t at hut to sahmit their c'tniinent’.fl aecreis 
aud book? of account to tne Board, were 
tn do ao iiy Sir Padiiiiji oa tan assuvance that >ns 
uifo ''nation subinitied wciikl ^'6 trt'.T,fcd ■'s.uii 
'otiictest ccinlidwiice. Aud then tly'y -waiio up, ono 
morning to find that the geut'em<i,n ivlio 3? in 
po-'sesshui 'll 'uil 'ycii ssercs li.xs hcoowe, a rre?-. 
Jinib at the oetcpu? emnbiac that is ongagod m me 
iTieasant task oi iiyifig to ouueeze them out ol 
cy:.?ffi>nx' 3 , while an men G-ovcrame-ul responds to 
f'hcir rric,,? for help by a leisurely consiaeration or 
file tn;eie.?(ins phenoraenoa fiieir condition nroviaes 
aad calls mion thy octopp? which sbl' keep? pa 

squeezing, to subaut a I'Cport jU iu?tifieatma ox its 
murdert.ius activities. 

Hc'Dce the Lahore paper feels justified in 
ob^rrvio,5 . 

^'o do noi know iioxv iQ such cir'niuisi.inc-es, 
S.r I'.vinnur,? !U'x?erioe at tiie Ocufereae-) will be 
oi the ioi'-f ii.ei'vv:e to ludi.my maustry. uu ,im 
ooiiti'-ivy. it will be a iiositivf- daagei' L i-'i absurd, 
to suppose fiiPt he can possib'y oriu^ sa iMpartiai 
nuad to heur ca ilia questioii m regdTd to ivhicfi 
he has experr kaoivleiige, aod the nniv ro<i=ojar'm 
assaiupnon IS. that he ha.s been ouuipcd into hm 
Gynl'ei once to SOI ve iotei'?st,= wh’ch are miraicai 
to Indian tiade and indifctiy, hie vex y iut crests .or 
wlueh he i-. n.ii'i R? ctupe-nduus palarv by ttie 
Hssedmh -rndicate tly* mvitdion afc.'iAeu to bii 
Padamn fjmv.aU is so clearly uniufatifiable and 
iiioiroper that m e frasi that, even at this 'ate hour, 
AVhiiclnJ' wib lOcogniKO than fi? a mattei of ineie 
dcceacy, if mast be caarelled. 

T\> have no such b.op?. 

Indian Cloih and Stidian Coai 

The &?TcrJ/r of h'Jia writes ; 

How ’■"ho are th firbt to t refit by th 

pau 0 fe*’ ny of t eir ft oii-coini jy fflcn an 
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tln} l;-ist. lo crive pvidpnc'f^ of a similar 
Imj; in their cloalinfrs with others p shown hy 
Ik^ t omispondoiice thnt reet'ntlv look plaoo 
I ^iu’ooii the rmln.n Minins Federation and the 
Viiiii’dahail Association. The former 

i'ioided with the Latter for inefoTential tivatnient, 
n the laiittev of coal mined m Indian-owned aiul 
Indian-manau-ed collieries. The Association's replv 
in effcnt told the Federation that unless the 
pioducta of these collieries wore cheaper than 
the coal already m u.^e in Ahmedahad mills, they 
r ould riot no in for it. There is no doubt the 
Lcidy iiroceeds From hard-headed business men who 
fi! i ‘0 profits before patriotism Wg miffht have 
It iderstond tlie Ahmedahad millowners turning 
d'lWii a, lOipiest for the use of Indian coal if it 
invrilved ton heavy a sacrifico and if that was the 
^fjie irroLind on which the nresent request was 
m fused, the Ahmedahad iiiillowiiei'S would have 
pioha.lilv escaped hl.une Put their renly does 
not u’ivo any indication that, they are in the 'cast 
in( lined to yo ont uf tlioir wav in order to 
PifouiMan an Indian mdiislry Tiii.s from a Iwly 
if iiu'n who have immensely firolltcd by the 
pmsenf swiideshi spirit in India is. to sav the 
li is( aimiKiny Apjiaronllv the only tests tlio 
mill-nwncrs are willmy co apply in llie matter of 
11 k ir purchases nf ccal a.in alisolnln and 

ec irioiuy fine wonders it the Ahtnedab.ad itiill- 
nwrieis would like, their uoods lo ho iudned hy 
llirse ei'itena ahme, \<v tho Indian public In 
this ciisn fire result Iw suro to be a lo's of iinnli of 
Up niarkeli which then' products enioy m India al 
tuesent Indeed, the Fedeuition does not lad to 
dnw the nttontioii of the Association to this 

ospeet of the Linostipn. [t point.s out to the 
miil-nwners fhat, if oconottiy and efHciency were 
alone to be eon.sidered by the Indian piiblie, "a 
lame inarket wiueh the ^Ahmedahad mill industry 
epnys for fheir output in Bengal and Bihar and 
Ot s.sti at present mmht not have been theirs.” 
AVheiher thus will serve as an eye-opener lo the 
indj-ownei’i; and whether, they will eventually 
ui mdo to the F-uIaration’s reLfuest we do not 
know. But this eorrcspondcnce eleaidy establi.shes 
the necessity of the CoTiyres-s ora am nation insistiny, 
when rceoc'nijiinff certa,iii mills as Indian mills 
whose jjoods are not to he subjected to pickotiny, 
that they imiet hind fheniseivcs to piefer even 
it 1 snerifico swadeshi yonds which aie leqnircd in 
turning ont the Ihiished firoduct It such a 
conditiun had formed part, of th” nuunress 
dyreement with the Ahiucdahad mills it is 
olnnbUiil if fhev would have dared to treat the 
Federation’s reriuest with such scant onuvlesy. It 
may be noted tUaf there is nrithui.Q: nni'easonablc 
Til lay my dowm such a romlition Foi, was not the 
Conyresy as]nny I he British fTOvenimont to make 
it a condition of their orderiny the requirements 
of the Indian Government from Rnti.sh _firms 
that they .should provide f,o Indian students suitable 
faoilitiea for teehnioal tramine in their own 
factories ? 

"Whut makes the attitude of the 
Ahmedahad Millowners’ Associatiou galliny 
to India’s seK-respect is that the artifieially 
cheapened eonl of S^uth Afr'ca "s prefe’Tpd 
to Tnd au coa South Afr c.a s nault np 
and erne persecution of Indians s veil 


Talk of Retrenchment in Scientific Departments 

In the List, Rote in our last issue we 

stated that, evcopt under Lord Giirzon, the 
scientific and cultural departments of tha 
0-overnraent have all aloiiff been starved 
for funds, thou 2 ;h these departments haie 

contributed to the potential and sometimes 
actual cultural and economic advanceracut 
of India. Au article published in the 

present issue will yive the reader some 
idea of the ivork done in sorao 
scientific departments. Though laymen, 
wo can speak on this subject from 
a little personal knowledge We nrgod, 
tiioretore, that these departments should be 
suhstantmUy strengthened by money grants 
and the apnnuitment of additional Inglilv 
trained Indian ollieers. We added “There 
IS sorao wild talk about total suspcn.sion nf 
work m these deparfm cults for a numbei 
of Tears. Thus would be- uotlinig' shoit oE 
a Ciilamit? and the rroverument will be 

execrated throughout the civilized woild 
if they thouglitlosMy carry out this mad 
projeef.’’ 

Professor Raman on the Scientific 
Departments 

Such bemg our opinion, it is a pleasure 
to hud that a sciciitist of the eminence of 
Sit G. T. Raman has, in a recent speech 
of his at Bombay, given expression to views 
showing that his position m substantially 
the same as ours. Said he in the comse 
of his address at the Sir Cowasji Jahangir 
Hall on the ITth August 

Wp meet here to-day under the shadow of a cloud 
which Uir-^atons the future of science m India 
Bni'ing the iia.st di'r'rtd», there has boon a steady 
mrioaso m tlie number ol yoiiny Indians aeiivelv 
mtoiystod in rcscari'h iu various branches ol science 
beaviny on the ei'Onomic welfare of our oountn 
namely, GeoLoyy, Zoriiogy, Botany, Mctenrologv 
Phvsids, and Ohemi.stry Some of those yonny 
Indians have found an opporluinity of tollowmy 
their scienhfic moUnatioas and at the same time 
Rcrviiiix tlieir country in the so-called rainoi 
scientilic services of Government and in researdi 
institutes til] now supported iiy GoveTniiiGnt, wduch 
not only brought credit to India, but promise to 
be of real national importance India to-day needs 
the semces of these young men, and India 
to-morrow will regard the traininy and experience 
they are acquiring as a priceless national asset 
A " Damocles’ sword now hangs over the head 
of fr'-’se devotees of science, threatening to 
exfanguali at one stroke the r ves of use fn ness 
Whatever mav be he ne eas ty to-dav for tJ e 
curtai ment of pubhc expenditure there ear bt, 
nn PT, naA nr .n^tiflpnhnn fn. the nm R now 
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I am ola nde se ous ons de a on to ve 

le e oung men notce to t the ok an I 
send tl e n 1 ome Last ng the r e and t^ree 

under tl e r ea of trench uen It s an ea 

1 ng a fatal j easj thin o do to des 03 e 
caieer of a young man ot science by administrative 
action. Eat to create a man of science, possessing 
sufficient knowledge and experience useful to his 
country, needs long years of preparation and 
cannot be done at short notice b.v a stroke ot the 
admimstrative pen. £t is • a great misfortune for 
India to-da3^ that in her higher administrative 
oir les there seems to exist an insuffi-Cient apprecia- 
tion of the close relation betvireen scientific research 
and national welfare. 

Whether (Tovernmeat will pay any heed 
to Professor Raman’s words of warning is 
more than we can say. But he will in anj' 
case have the satisfaction to feel that this 
timely service to the cause of science in India 
lendered by him will be appreciated by the 
thinking section of his countrymen. It is 
much to he regretted that older Indian 
scientists have not raised their voice of 
protest against what Government is rumoured 
to be intending to do. 

The Professor concluded his observations on 
this topic with the words ■ 

May I venture to express the hope that such 
of our publicists as have an opportunity of 
influencing governmental decisions ivill throw 
the whole weight of their opinion against the 
pioposals I mention, wliich. if carried out will 
nut back the clock of sciennfic progress in India 
by untold years. Eetrenohment of superfluous 
adinmistrative staff and cuitailinent of salaries so 
as to bring them more into line with existing 
economic conditions may be necessary, and in 
the long run may even prove beneficial. But 
to take the line of least resistance and curtail 
scientific research activities because of insufficient 
appreciation of their importance, will prejudice 
the future of science in India and be disastrous 
to the liest interests of the country. 

Dr. Raman will find that at least one 
publicist, who has no hope of “influenciug 
governmental decisions,’' tapped his ideas by 
a process of thought-reading seventeen days 
before the delivery of his lecture, when the 
said publicist wrote, among other things, that 
‘retrenchment is impossible in these 
departments, as the grants made at present are 
hopelessly inadequate as it is. All that the 
Government can do is to try to eliminate 
duplication of work and to bring about 
increase of efSciency in these departments ” 


Gain from Scientific Grants 

There may be plenty of sundried 
bureaucrats in India who think that Britain’s 
chief work in India consists in the collection 


and appro? rat on of r ve 8 a a lei aat 1 
1 lotits and t e mi n u nee of law an 1 
Older tl ougli ti the et o^s aopted i 
the latfcei pu pose t er bo 1 ttie 

evidence of either law or order) These men 
do not perhaps dream that thinking foreigneis 
in civilized countries at the present day 
and future historians would not give so 
much credit to Britain for the number ot 
men shot down (U’ otherwise killed, the 
number of stalls and limbs broken with 
bludgeons and tie number imprisoned after 
or without trial in order to maiiitain lav 
and order, as t’ -w would for India’s scientific 
and cultural progress under British rule 
though such progress might be only a by- 
product of that rale 

As for revenue and mercantile profits, 
it does not require any profound research 
to find out that tbo geological and other 
“economic" departments have enabled 
(mainly) Britishers to e-vnloit the resources 
of India and also contributed some revenue 
to the public treasury. 

For these and other selfish reasons, Govern- 
ment should spend more money on the scientific 
departments —insisting of course on getting 
good value for their giants. For we are not 
unaware that there be some duffers in 

these departments who may require to be 
prodded in order to be made active anc 
efficient 


Change of Government in Britain 

The change of Government in Britain i» 
not without interest to Indians. 

Indians are told that they cannot get full 
self-rule, because they would be apt to 
blunder seriously. When Britishers want to 
keep us m subjection by using arguments like 
the above, they claim by implication that 
they and their statesmen are infallible — they 
never make mistakes. But the ever-recurring 
bye-elections and general elections and the 
reconstitution of cabinets, after or without 
general elections, show that Britishers are 
like other men ; they go wrong, and often 
seriously, too. Ho doubt, they themselves 
try to correct tiieir own mistakes and often 
succeed in doing so. And that is because 
they are as free to correct as to make 
mistakes. But the power of correcting 
mistakes is not peculiar to Britishers 
Other peoples possess this power, as the 
history of the world shows. Being human. 
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yo to cK n to bp p ascsspd of t k 
powor. 

Fni’eifiin and Indian journal’sts hare been 
bti'^y flpecnlatin" as to whethci' tbp 
icconstrnction of the British Cabinet would 
tn ike any diffTOiiee to India We shall not 
lenture adotioito proptiecy, because we do not 
know. Perhaps, so far as the laltimatc result is 
concerned, the ohana:e may not much matter 
Bat the debates ndatin^^ to Tndtaii affairs 
lu tlie House of Commons wdll probably be 
more interesting'. More Labour Members 
wouid now probably give a bit of their mind 
thin when the Government was a purely 
Liboiir Govern ment. They would now he 
111 opposition, whereas hitherto they had 
felt soraowhat muzzled owing to party 
discipline and loyalty to the paity in power, 
at least nominally. 

Discussions in the sub-Committecs and 
m the plenary sessions of the Pound Table 
Conference muy also bo of a somewhat 
ddferent eliiiraetor Mr Woflgwond Benii, 
tho Labour Mem'ctary of Stnte for Indin, w'as 
u ported to have said that the Round Table 
Conferonoo was not priniiiriiv intended to 
help British trade But >Sir Sanutcl Hoaro, 
who now sucof'cds hini as the Great Moghul, 
IS quoted by the Aon'i/ci Jiaiar Palrihn 
to have said : 

‘'The Conservatives wme leaHsts and wero 

pared to faeo ihe iaets. They did not like tlie 
pioniises wliich they were not sure of fnlHllinu 
The obligation for the de Fence of India still rested 
on Britain. Foreign affairs and intorn.itional 
obligations must still he controlled by tho Crown 
Internal seiuuifv and fmimcial stahihtv must lie 
satC’gQarded and the protectioa of_ the minorities 
musf still he our solemn obligation. Unfair 
discriminalion against finlish traders must be 
pTiwenlod a* d the rialits of the services preserved— 
Tliese are oui fundamental interests _ m India. 
IrVe should bo false 1u our wdiolo lii.-dorv and 
nfitionui oharacioi' if wo abandoned them ^ Satisfy 
om legitimate deiiiauds in Ihese respects, sboav us 
that the cmisliinlion o.m be fra, mod wilh etleotive 
s'lte-yuard.s uml tiic system el Dovernment, will 
have a reason, 'iblo cluincc; of woi'kuig and succoea- 
mg and we shall not split haii'.s about the words 
■01 oppose tiro proposals because ot the details that 
do not matter. 

But all these probable minor differences 
need not lead anybody to expect that the 
outcome of the Ftnuud Table Conference 
would be different from whut it would have 
been if the Cabinet bad continued to consist 
of only Labour members and if such a 
cabinet had to peTloim the task of getting 
Parliament to pass a new Government of 
of Tnd'a Act m accordance wHh the dec'sions 


of tho R nnd Table Conference For assu ng 
Without necessarily admitting that the Labo a 
Government really wanted to give self-rub 
to India, It never asserted itself, it never 
shoived any mcliniition to risk its e.xistoum 
bv insisting on justice being done to ludp 
(and now'- th.it inglorious eKisteneo has come 
to an end all the same !). If the Labour 
Goveramont had lemained (nominally ) in power, 
it would have been obliged tu truckle to the 
Tories and tho Liberals. And the same 
Torie.s and Liberals have now contribn'cd 
their quota to the personnel of the Cabinet 

Even in the matter of the choice of the 
so-called Indian delegates to the Round 
Table Conference, the Lab mr G-ovorament 
did not show that it had any will of its own 
or any power of discnmmation of its owu 
It allowed the Government of India, that is, 
the British members of the Indian Ciul 
Service, to ovorbrnd the Conference with 
separatist IMii.slein puppets of the bureaucracy 
and to entivelv, Ignore the existence of the 
people of the Induin States. 

The So-called Round Table Conference 

In past issues of this Ilnvirio wo ha\e 
repeatedly used the oxp^’ossion, ‘The so-called 
Round T.ible Conforouce" As Miihatma 
Gandhi has now sailed to attend the Roiuui 
Table Conforouco, tho reader may now i k 
whether we still consulor the use of that 
e.xprossion justifiable. 

So fur as tiie Indian National Congress 
is concerned, tho words “so-called" can no 
longer be used. So far as the people jt 
the Indian States are ceuceriied, the expros- 
•Sion still remains completely applicable. As 
regards the Hindu Mahasablm, the expression 
remains applicable) to the extent that it was 
befoTo. .Vs regards tho Nation nliat Muslims, 
its applicability has diminislicd only sliglitiy 
That IS somewhat tho case with the Federa- 
tion of Indian Chambers also. 


Prominent Hindus and the Hindu Mahasabha 

Seeing that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
has been invited to attend the coining .second 
Round Table Conference and considering 
that ho IS a great and orthodux Hindu 
leader who 1ms been a president of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the reader may ask whether 
the Mahasabha has not now got more 
representation than before. TVe think it has 
not For Mr Malav^ya supported the 
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T/rK'B^ Cirnjniiri'H^ irTli.TLJiU™ 

ot i^rts-} C’Kj:n)tmnl problem, vrliii-ih Isa-' 
‘^ubscvjuc'- il'r rriUG^z^a .) I'-evA-Iv iiv ri'i-‘ Beiicvl 

P) icuicial GGniVraiio^-' at Wuid^an ami 

ill i'>e AkGlt, tii the' f^Iia«ui il^ha- 

‘^dh", It 3-^ al-'3 ',7^1 kn(>*'.‘ei that }>Ir. 

bl i-ieiva’s puhjc ‘'cA'-itiL'.-. har-? loorea^ijulv 
jia heated a ru'f-reieiice tor wider tieid i ti^e 
f.; ths aat’iowei' lieid of the Jlaha- 
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of ciie piibiie activities or prominent. 
K 'dus IS tint the more thev fiuiit shy hi 
t iL, Hioiii Mfih.iSijbha, the ie=s p.i.verfal it 
b^eoraes evs'i for pure;/ scciaS u'lric The 
yriy fact the.t we- devote iiutch time xo 
pilitic-'s ^lievr-i that wv Jo net iiaJerrate tt'e 
iinpoi'txnce of politics. Bar politics alone 
omnnt ni&ke for the streoutheninir and 
sxU^atioo ef uiir coiamuoity or neople. 
Uoreorer, present-day Ccaeress puliJes, m our 
opinion, does not pay snmciont attention to 
tl -* eapabdities of the Hindus for national 
service. Wo Jo not hero refer to any 
narrow, speciul nr cuinmunal needs aiul 
’ntc-rosts. hut only to what mav enable the 
ITinJas tl rooder to India in full measure 
tm pt-'viee that they are capable of, But 
as-urning tiuit Co‘'sress does pay such 
■’''■entiun, mneh social work requires to be 
due for the Hied a commanitv which lies 
•' fJd'- the Comirosi poiiLiial prcsn’afnme. 
Til’S cannot: bo Joae by aaiv Hhidu yrganiza- 
ti iiire ■'he Il'ailu hlahasabb;'. ii some of 
the uiosi; iistiuential and ibie Hin lu.s have 
pnctically little to do with it 


Lady Professor in Morris CoiSege 

T!ie 0. P. Boveriimeat liave 'dons the 
ii^ht tiling by appoiutin^' firs. Knsumavati 
Deshpaade a professor of English in the 
hlorris College, Nagpur. This and some 
other colleges in the Central Provinces are 
attended by some iady students as well as 
tiv male students. It is but light that all 
such colleges where there is co-education 
should have souie hdy professors 

Tl D po3b“Tudaate classes n the Calcntta 


Cnivcrisdw have so.hb mdy -tutL,-.tb. Years, 
ago the bite Miss Eegina Giiha was appoi!ii,cd 
a lectarc" iu Eogbsli im- ihese classes. But 
at p-'LW'rut the GalcaHu University has no 
Indi'-.i. laJv profL-.iSDi’, Mauy men's colleges lu 
CalcattaandsotiiecMiintivtowasla BengiJ now 
o-iuiiL l‘i‘’v students. Tagore's Yisvabhiiati 
a'c Sao .iiiiketau has bsen ce-educiaonal ail 
almg I.i tin hcno.J and college departments, 
UiiJ for sjir/j :;m:- a lady pi'ofessoi' used to 
U'af '1 bar!,s'u_it iu the college classes theie 
Ta OalcutU, we believe Tidyamgar College 
h;is a iady viee-orinclpal lor the lady 
str.JmN, Wile arc taught separately from the 
m<?u stiiJeiius iSo hu. as we snow, no otlei 
men's collc-ge in Langal has a lady among 
Its scaif. 

Hyderabad State's People's FoIItica! Coiiference 

The Hyderabad State's people's political 
cuafeioace w.is hfeli last iBontli at Akob, 
because permission was not given by toe 
Hyderah.-i'i authorilies to bold it within 
Hydei'a*Ui.J terntorv. 

la spit? of the prevailing bad rainy season, 
aooat one hundred delegates from st-veial 
parts of H’ydex'Rl'ad attended the Conference 

Bayyad Si*a)-il Hxssau Tirmnii, Hi<rh Coiit 
piende:' ot HyiJerab.vd, who is tae chairman oi 
the fie,.eoti.jii L't'iiunitiee, weiccnied the delegates 
in an Urdu speech Messr,c:;s of congratu'ation 
were reeejved troin blessr.s Breivi oi the "Somliay 
Ohroiiicle," iiainananda Okatieijee, President, Aii- 
Indux States' People's Confeience, and other.s. The 
elcLiiun of the Piesidoat was Dioposed by Advocate 
(rojulrtn Boigaonhar and was seconded by hte 
Bapan Anney of^ T'eatinii. _ The President hir. 
Raiuu'''anJra."ao Na.:k, B.xriister of Hydeiuliid 
ueiiwred ink inipoi'; int pi’c.sideutj,ii address. He 
pointed, o-it lie people's yrjevances m matteit, ot 
ed'icatio.i, leu .'•lamre and holdinn: ot puo ic 
iiieetmg,s. In c'lnclusion, lie appealed to the Failci 
ot Hyderabad Rj estabii.sh a Legislative Court d 
vested wnh cO'itrol over slate llnancGs He aAo 
desired tiie estalhislimeiit ot an E.vecutive Oouumi 
made lesponsitle to the ie.:iSi3iarare. 

The atrernocn sessLon commenced with a 
resolution ot loyultj- tc the Baler ot Hyderabac' 
Many important resolutions atiout the introduc-tioa 
and estp.bhslxment of fuU responsible government 
m the Hyderabad State and the removal ot laws 
against the holding of pubiic meetings, the piess 
and other laws weie nnamiuously passed. The 
Conference session was a great sincess. 

It is to be noted that both Hindu and 
Mnsal'nan subjects of the Kiaani oo-operated 
to venEilate their grievances and make 
known their aspirations. This was quite 
the proper thing to do. For, the subjects 
of t're T-J'an States labour under many 
common d sabilitie’^ irrespective of creed 
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laee and caste. This does not mean that 
some particular communities may not have 
special grievances in some states. But 
’ivhen such communities do not make 
common cause with their feUow-subjectH to 
lemove common grievances, but only harp 
on their own real or fancied special 
gnevaoees, that shows an unhealthy lUonLi- 
lity or wire-pnlline: ami investigation from 
outside 


M. N. Roy 

ilfr. Manavendra ITath Roy has at length 
been arrested and is to underso trial at 
Cawnporc on what ch.arg'cs it is not yet 
definitely known. The trial bids fair to be 
historical, like the Mcmit “Conspiracy” trial 
But it is to be hoped ihat it will not be .as 
evmuoiatiogly iong-Jnwn as the latter. 

According to tlie ^anjUtani, a well-known 
Ijiberal Bongiili woeklv of Calculta, “'Mv. 
'Miinu'endra Nath Roy wiis born in the 
Milage of Ohangi'ipoTa, eight miles south of 
Cilouttii, in a famous Po'nhmi'i family His 
ipil oaine is Narcndranath Bliatlreliarva In 
IbOtt, at the time of the mP'.p.n'uiion and 
Bwadeshi agihition. hi' w.rs arre.stod m 
connection willi a dacoitv ease, bat was 
held not guilty ami ,ac(iuitted In 1903, ho 
was one of the accused in the Ho.vrah 
(lacoity and eonspiraov case. Bubsetiuontiy 
Bovermnont withdrew the case against him. 
Prom this iiine forward tiio pnhee began to 
niiTOSS him in various ways. Again in 1914 
he w.as arrested in connection with the 
Garden Rei’.cl; dacoitv case, and was released 
on hail for Ri. 1,000. Hmlc-i' these circum- 
stances, he travelled extensively fHOPguilo 
and reached Siiie.iporo after passing through 
I any dangev.s. With the Imlp of some persnns 
he reached HongkoMg and there assumed the 
nunc of Mamivemlra Natli P.o,v', He then 
went to America and mamnil an Amencau 
ladv- 

“Leaving Amcnc.a and going to Europo, 
Im made special efforts in Germany, Prance 
and other countries to inako India free. He 
urged many friends and acquaintances by 
letter to accept his ideals. When he was in 
Prance, the British Government asked the 
French Government to hand him over to 
them. The French Government did not 
arrest him, but he had to leave Pcance. He 
toot refuge in Swteeriand Up till now 
Manavendranath had been mating efforts for 


tile liberation of India hy preaching his 
ideals in many countries He is a far-seeing 
politician and patriot” 

“He IS SIX feet till. His complexion ig 
dark lie is clean shaven He is about 10 
For the last seven months he had been 
touring in various p.irts of tiie cnuutrj , 
including Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras, Lahore, 
Delhi, Nagpur, etc. The object ot these 
tiavels was to do propaganda work in ordti 
to form an Association to carry out the 
objects of a mauifcsto which he had isaued 
in 1929.” (Translatioii) 


Mr. Chiiitamani’s Presidentiai Address 

The presidential address delivered by Mr 
C. Y. Chintemaui at the thirteenth rminal 
session of the National Liberal Pederatjon 
of Ttidm, held at Bomhay, wn.s a masterly 
produciion, quite woiUiy of that able lourna- 
iist. As it IS rathei long, wo shall no- 
attempt to summarize it. It contains i 
seal clung cntici.sm of the first Round I'ablt' 
Conference Ir Mr. Ghintiimani’s opinion, 

It was nut a suooess because it .stood adjourued 
before it csmld j'oc-ircl a (lo”)'.ion on a sohtaiv 
I'luosuon. Ih-ibolievo and discard oveqv sfateiucnt 
to the coDfrary. Tim Cnnlmaiu-O m its last pieiiaii 
session lud but one rcsohiUon laid before it, and it 
dofiailely alffriuod only tins, ilui the work on wIiiLii 
it had h-^on engaged shoiiJil bo coiitimioil without 
latorraption it aclcnowiedgecl tlio -s-stluo of the 
rejxu'te ot sub-corn niiLtees but recorded no docision 
on die merits on a single subjeit of which those 
r-ports irealed.-'' This is an ijieoati'overtihle fart 
and not on upmi m winch can ha discus-sad. isut 
the Conference avas not a failure either. 

■'The text ot tlio rosomfion N as follows ; — “Th^ 
Oonfoi-ence sitting m Plenary tiossion lias leceivtU 
and noted the Reports of the mre suh-Committees. 
subiuictod by the Comiiutloe ol die whole Oonterenee 
witldcnmmente fhereori- Tiiesc Repons, provision d 
llLOugh i.liey are, together with the recorded notes 
iitt.K'hed (u Uieiii, iiiford, in the opinion of th 
Oonlhrence, uiaterjal ot (he higliosi. vaiue for use in 
the Inmnng ol a CoastituUon I'oi' fntiia, embodyrng 
as they do a suh>iantial mcasine of agroemeat on 
the num ground-plan, nud many helpful muicatioos 
ot fhe poiuts ot detnl 1o be turtJier p-ursued. And 
the ConCorenoe feels tliar arrange meats should be 
made to pursue without mterruption die work upon 
whirh it has been GUgoged. including the provision 
in. the Coristitution of^ adeiiuate sale gU'U’cis for 1he 
iliisalmans, Depresseir Oiasdos, Sikhs, and all other 
iiuportant miooiities.” 

H;s ideal of the future government of 
India, ns otdhned in the Aclrh'ess, does not 
appear to be far removed from the “substance 
of independence” claimed by Mahatma Gandhi 
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The Hindu IWahasabha Presidential Address 

Kot haviD? been favoured with a copy of 
the presidential address of 3Ir. C. Yijsiva- 
ragbavaeharya at the Akola session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, we have not been in a 
position to read it through. 'We tried to get 
the whole of it by piecing together portions 
published m different is^us' of the same 
daily paper, but failed, perhaps because wo 
missed some issue or issues. 

What, however, we have read appears to 
contain an able discussion o| the federal 
idea, as applied to India, of the Congress 
‘solution’' of the coniinunal problem, and 
' ^her similar political topics Probably the 
tnoured veteran who presided ovei the 
delioc-iatmas nt the Mabasahha this year 
devoted all his attention only to political 
topics, because for the time being they 
engross pubbo attention. But other and. in 
our opinion, more permanent and important 
aspects of the ivcrb of the Mahasabba also 
require to bo attended to. 

We hope to be excused if these coniniects 
be unjustifirible because of our not liaving 
s ec poi'tious of tf'6 Address which may 
oatam observations on uon-politicai .subjects 

Some Hindu f^ahasabha Resolutions 

As we v'ere not lucky enough to get hold 
of the whole of the addresses of the chairman 
of the reception committee and of the 
piesidsnt oi the last session of the Hindu 
.il thasabha, so we have been equally unluchy 

ivs^rds it:;, resolutums. Some we have 
l(«i able to see, but not all. A few of 
^h;W we have ween in newspaoers are 
’pr reduced below. 

The iMahasabha’s resolution od tiie 
C mgress scheme of communal compromise 
ions as folio ’\s . 

This Con'-eieacp. vlide acknowledging! that 
the bdienie 'T coTmimnal eomproimse as proposed 
hv the Wotking Coiuinitree of the Congress inarks 
an advance towards dm settlenjent on ISfational 
i ne^. considers it nnsatisfactorj-' and unaccepUbie 
on the inllowmg grounds — 

(rC That it disci immates between Hindu and 
Aliislim illiiio! ities and fixes, m lesped theieot. 
in us scheiiie of proteucion. an artificial and 
aibitrary Imiit c5 per cent evidently to exclude 
tlie important Hindu Minorities ot Bengal and 
tl e Panjal) rroin tlie advantages ot proteetiun 
j'lnvidecl in the Scheme. 

I 111 That it provides for the protec'ion uf the 
’'hislnii Minority ot 20 per cent of Assam by reser- 
\mg seats for ihem on ilie population basis ^ with, 
power to contest additional seats, while .=iimlar 
pi 0 ted ion is denied to the Hindu Minority ot the 


Paaijab, which is said to have been now reduced 
rroni dU per cent to 25 per cent. 

(cl That it has practically treated the essenti- 
ally constitutional question ot residuary powers as 
A communal question and has, against the 
nnamnions Hindu opinion, decided that they ^snaii 
vest 111 the Provinces instead of in the Central Pro- 
vernment, even supposing that the proposed heaei- 
ali&ui becomes an accomplished fact. 

id) That It has treat^ the Muslin demand toi 
the separation ot Smdh apart trom the general 
question ot adjustment of bound anes ot Provinces 
\yliieh. can only be settled through expert examina- 
tion by Boundaries Oomiiiission. and that it has 
conceded the Moslem demand for separation in 
utter disregard ot the determined and reasoned 
opposition of the Hindus of Sind, who wail thus 
be toreed to bear a larger proportion of the ineVir- 
able mcrea.se of taxation, in relation to msir 
nopiilation, as compared with the Mosiems^ of moci 
and Ije called on to pay for a thing which they 
natuially hate and have to forgo the advantages 
accruing troni th<^ well- developed^ system oi 
Governmeut ol an advanced province like Bombay 
and to submit to a backward government aenvuig 
Its inception from purelv communal interests. 

le) Thar It ha? luiiodueed the novel ana stau- 
hng principle ot mininmm. uiialifLcAion for public 
Service?, which is tjciiiud to affect the essential neeu 
of inamlaicing tiie adaiinistracion, at a high stand- 
ard oi eificiency. ^respective of cousiderations ot 
c-aste or creed, fiesides, it is uneconomical to recrui., 
interior talent at Inch price involving injustice to 
supeiior talent by placing it at a discount meieiy 
to placate tin? oi tnat comuiunity. 

It) The Hindu Mahasablia has no objection fo 'b® 
fuither wideniua ot the franc Ilisc and even to adult 
fraaciiisc, int if adult tranchi.-e he proved impiac- 
ticable for an.r reason at the present stage, then the 
Maiiasabiia e-nplutiuiilly insists that the tranemse 
should be uniforiii, irrespective of iLe fact ivhethei 
It reflects or does not reflect in the sjectoral role 
the piopoition of population of every community 

This resolution is sabscaatially that 
winch had bpsa adopted at the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Conlerenoe held at 
Biirdwan 

The resolution oa the Census runs as 
iollows . 

Tiii? Confer hcq einphaticallv deprecates the 
policy at the Government in arianging certs is 
sutretios m such a werv as to lessen seemingly the 
nuiubu' OT the Hindu, population ot India by enu- 
merating various Hindu Ke^ti.'iDa and eotniiiuDiries 
as no.^-Hindu*^ This Mabasabha m dischaige 
of Its duty, wid continue to tiert ail such peoples 
and classes as ocntinumg within the fold of 
Hinduism, and would respectful iy protest against 
Goveintneni exciudiug these people iroin the tfindu 
couiiiLiinity tor any purpose, political or administia- 
tive. 

Disturbances in Kashmir 

Oa the recent disturbances m Kashmir 
and the Muhammadan agitation in British 
India against the ruler ot that State the 
Mahasablia passed t'ne following resolution 
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, ^ ‘3 I d ir a I 1 

^ i r( 1 i{ I 

cl } . ,, j niM.ittiiDn, i'hr" rlnt^, 

^„L,<i ;n'njn 3,-iTiplea wjih rh'* c'ijiiioii «t <-'n 
g'f.!,j:iii!P rtinl ryli^p!)/' rjp ^v^^•'s nni] iIi'"-'! t-i, ;;fj;. .if 

ill,- to ^'ir Cir.t (lioi.* js 

hitni' hohinr( (, Ivi'k-'d Ity infii’orilrii! 

ijio ..];j,h;Ern;'l _ un f/;'(s}7if(t Eiofl >; -cr'-iN,' !'\ 

rt.-non to Siufifi tlio rr.ivi.nor. 'iijil*'.' -‘tivii'.il, 
{.uotM' tiio '■ir'-Oir'ilrrc t''^ t!io H.vh i(.!iiii!i;i wekii.'^ 
Inn Irowr'tjaiont or rnrlji of tli^ poi’anis inisuadoT- 
Ptatirlipp tlwt is jiKoiv in ru'i^e if 'i- dor.s uot 
iiep .;i!! iiTllnrrir^ ,,i pi'ori.rii v.-fili 

Ihs ntmiostic, (iffiiiix <if LCiV'-inun' 

The oTjdrr.ofi g'lv.'U hr winviva .'irt'O' 

wifnrjf;!; brlorft tlifi iriinluuii' noi'.-’ o;;qm,.y 
o.njuniiftr ^ wno.i; fri .sajjpovl. tl)0 ?.'•):■ jVot'if'B of 
tiio j\r.'!>r:,s:.‘}h}ia Tho v ols and too ai,'’('.Tt;a;i 
nnnoar fo bo "ot-on dfaiv.’. rhom -- ii 
Pv'.af-o.'E' Protortion Jict. 'vSd.Vn an h.u’c 

nnro!- ^rnpovtoii Ciil iw .!. ('’vi-ls v,v 

sbotdd lib> i:o Irnnv n'by jt h;;t .'.''c; Ir.'Mj 

brooirbt iuto f'lT-r' i-’ifc 

of thii violi’uf, H-il.i'ius' :io'{.’ist }i<- 'f.ui'ir .i.i 
oi K'n.-hituV iiJ ihf' I’l'vss (Uk} or ;,nr 
;Ji ^fH't!l'r.4 of i'jo r-i or!.'' of 

tlr* fpiiiMi SuUc'.c wrni, voinr diurc!.'' fof 
ttir; brtti'V in ti''> ,c,v.-; ta .if yui. • v\iuirMit. 
;)rrvni!;ti,i/ ihs'Jr. ytanr [)'(:lr’u{;q youvumn'.f.i'"v 
inn,; als'iji.iu- nn'cirl snr'rn oi Ui nr oum 
D ai for brniiinva ■ orrt fb,.-r < hijv.'iof. smii 

thi! TCiiji'ss I'l 1110.40 Ciirr.- t!i.' aiip.i'ovou 

tiiofiiod i ,4 <_■( J'l.iDuy iMt in if.ibn 'o tn- niiin].-! 
ol tlir in.vplr rnfi of I tip 1 ' KaMimir 

t!ir .MiisaK'r.at.-i :ur MirVi- sh.tvY.ite t' an tbo 
Msoilas, iP! lii'-y u.r oiu'fi a,'.voit:f,'d to 
piiHic ofiico4 hi siinorsossain of 1(i,- cbinis 
of S'tifir?' qaalilird Hin.ins Ij, tifiirr rfi.-'CGtiorn 
y].4i> i,iio .Mfiiiit/iii i h.iibcr'” hbrnl 1)1 bi'-i ifUtu'Ie 
xoTi.nras liiy s'abjrpK 


Proposal Reiatifig to fl.-W. F ?. 

Oa tlie proposal to oirkr the* Tv'-W. Frrniior 
proviiifi- ;i ! (ovfO'iioT's pt'M^inco, ’ tin* 
Itrriois'ibhy tluj riU o', ini; vt i oltitioJi • 

(11 Ito.sQpO'I tiuif ti'ih Oouirrmi-o im of oitinltu 
th.ir. in vyvv ul ilir p(?o?ib.,,,r ron'inuiv ' oir.auii'ny 
la the 'b'-W, F, Dfurirco tor i.n'oiWKl (un^'iVj- 
tioml chfto'^os 111 n'sisi mur.aVuvo. a'-l'icn, pruviiioo 
1101 iir oujiducivo to cfucid. rrovcmijimt and 
P ‘.roful prn^ivsrt unlc's-. arcoiriunkd v. itk the 
tpilowiiiii rf;i,rc.- 4 afircls n'id 100:1, tsuns :— 

oil a.ijii orJor to ho KtaiLed as a Guu'ivl 
Mal.jo.'i, 

111) Kffeftivo protortior Eiaa,i.nRt Tmis-Boi-der 
r lids and, iQVusioiia, osperraili’- ny f!!jvngi.li3nin!!; 
t))p defences in the TiraJi and Liiyhar, as in 
FVaziuptan, 

'o'l Adocfuate and effective repr&®efitati'in t. the 
Minci'ity tfinmranities m the Frovineial Oouawl, 
Central Legtoiatiu’e and Service.^. 


Cl ^ ,.,e iLiicIu.4 in tliQ fTitnmt 

to) Apfiniilnionfs m ''rovi.id.ii ,0 ! ^ 

lijeil .ip lo ^..'nou MiiUiriitiu'i rrvli p ih,? eiithojiM 
.V U [illilii'.l I'oitiniN-: .Jil 

it! ^ Dr;])! oS a ippa! t , t}j.i •'■omiii’ 'ir>vr'‘.!'ni et 

;;Cv ini'.'l. is(i)n'.'s--r, e. .Viisol iho Foi-.U l,omsl,;hijp 

^ p:' t.llhVf‘7.1 Inn ihr 1 i 'J'.' i ..'' uVloUl 

iilr an;'’ ./iriiiio iptov-.. (o he v;i -a’l ft" ■'hit 

()i) !!o,si/!rr(l rurdu’i inm tii,' Jiuiiorin- p; rni.- 
I’vovii'i,.^ iip (liri'.'u mnif./' tlic FaliLirr tlinh rv. nr 
witii .,]!oiioli ui tw.i .tribes m .so ic ['Csiaivar 
oti (‘OL-iri ilnto'. 

\Vr do 'Mt vtoiisKlrv tiii,- ’'''.-iolntiou 
suti'.toctrry iii .''U.ry L'r'--p"af,. ft, is r.driDtrd 

that r.'indi! lor. 1 iu tins m '-'.rr.; iU'o 
i.i S'-jm.' r«'spioto ('.'eiiliov ivnl, 
C’.nsDtiilion ot Caldirto oy 
:> pro^.Oiipit' res lU eo.ntnn npip,., ts snrh is 
'vroiiy in nrineiplr 'j'.hoy aionr niyli'; to 
oi‘ niiiiistoiN whn miny i,}". ;;ntif;firr,rr of 
tho b-p v.'itnr r! h, <, 7 . ahijify 

imhlic, spiijt, lit' itourt v.'I.rJirr lliev 
ho'o;T' T..> ary Minority or Mrjorr'v eoni' 
.Hiiiiify. For lljr yoinj of tit ' natrui iv-: a 
whfdr a!i oo/ntnijnjtir.s s’lioidJ hr ptroru. I t,i 
■nvi Siir.iot.ioirs no VDni.siirj' fd ihoir .‘oirrmny T 
it nli. 

As rryjirds ri'.jir ,,t .qi|,,ni bi ihr CVnr/'i! 

< fov.'i umi n! ay.ni/sf uj»pio..MU' Arts ri' Iho 
ioerl U aTsi'iti'.ft., ,1.. wmiiFI nor, onnusf. jt 
if it M'l'iv yiv.'i! r.'i n.toMiiiiiii'io; in .r! iH'in'inri's. 
Dat, .ns If. would duniiiish lu.iviiK'ftu luifo’.v.jr.y, 
to .''.iriit Oof to he iiHIsfcii upon ‘11 11 o'.'M'V'il 
viyht vr.-ihijuf; SvTiijus tiiuisi.Jin loion, 

111 oiir oi'iriA'ii, whioh eve imve pt: pi <.'4.4efl 
in previous issa^s, tor. dtofricto ni il.e 

U P rn.-.'v lie ao avlvo-nod 

type of .rlnnitifitrafiou sinydy i'>y a^'nitiL 
ri.'ni V, ifh the Paiijab. Thfc' woir J''orio...'ly 
p.'fif.s of tfiito pi'iieincie AsUiidyaiiiatiin. 'vouFt 
do au'aj' wtotii iho ni'cessilr -d' r p. nranent 
'■i.’houiv ti> tho F Provinr-e It is 

,'i ’vnuiy Tii':r,i|iio, and an jrpistic'O tn the 
.solvenl, j>n>\'5'i!i!)p, in li ivo priMiarriit ueScit 
;ini\iucrs, fi anv or. 'is are to be iiruiv 
rMif.itotutrd iiit.o tlovor'jor's iiruviaoov, tlino 
slii.ui'l i'o n tJi>iii'fto inidorsoiii'diny eit.iiM' 
til. t tliOT sfiouid not .be yiveo iny siibcniv.ion 
{rrm tiio '>nttol f iovernmojif or tinit it 
would be o'lvoa inDv lor a JenuLtelv tsxeu 
short period. 

Ti\o OiinsfpDtiou Oi nen denoit Governor^ 
proviiict's rvMxiSd hto hard Pru^a! iu partioii- 
lai, as this proTiQGe has never lad an 
eqailfible snare oi: the reveau'-s laiisocl itov-a 
and the giving' of subventions to deSedt 
proviDve? would de.stray, or ni any case d -ier 
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11 ho f 1 t h'^ ao d ce 
Be I ai II t I =! a J ke f 

ll«sl X j tj delic t X) nee t ev 

s a d under (And t. nt it ijengal does not in 
coa 9 ^'quenoe get rinaacial jo-stice, they ns the 
majority coiii'annitv liero stand to lose mo&t. 
The Muslim ninjoritie* in the Pnojnb, 
N-'\T. F P, B-iineb-Vtan and Sindh have 
never dona anything' f t the ecoiiamic and 
eduyaticnal arh-ancement of Bengal Jlnslenia, 
aor ai-e they hkely to do so iu fatti-c 

TiTe knovy the defcaci-' nt India requmpR 
Juich expeaditnrp on the Nerth-’Weat houtiei'. 
Tins expenditure should bo Oentrnl, not 
Provincial And defence xsid th" tribal areas 
should be dir'^ct'x’' under the ciiavg'^ of the 
Cenaul rTover'^men!: In aJditMti, ind.'a’.s 
array ^honld i/o natioDaliise'I br iccnntnieat 
from all rroriaces, so that from rhe expendi- 
ture mruvrtd for defence from aii-IadM 
revenues aii urovinces may deilre 
eceromic tjdvantagp, the advantago of 
milaary experience and the accession 
of se]f-r'xsp 9 ct from tbe conscicrasni'ss 
that all profiaces am taking part id ihe 
defence of tlje couiitrjy instead cf depeadieg 
mostly on the people of some small are-iS. 

Proscription of India ii>. World Pohtici, 

When the foxirth oJition fsecond Indian 
editioni of Dr, Taraknatii Dass Ltoba tu 
Warld PoUiic-x ras ruraoiiria to be nca’dy 
ready fox pabheatvm, ne heard another 
nimonr tu the effect that it had been ?md 
by sorao one ia authority that, xxaless 
certam pass-gos or portions of the book 
'.vote omr.t'H!, it ivould be proscnbpcl. And 
pvo^erihtd it has i.ec-n — on the rdleyed giotind 
that it oxcit-s or riteinpts to excite or bas a 
tenflcKcy tu oxciic, etc,, hitrid and co "'tempt 
agaujsr ri-'ivaru nent. etc. We had aa 

orpor.'uniiy rv,me dine .121 P_> lorn '-ver 

the of ihe book. Wo found it ivdl- 

doeiimexitpd. Kick stotesmen ano authors, 
among others, l\,rjnx been dra’vn uiorn as 
Gliiust'nie, John Moriey, Cnixop, Chicoj, 
etc. We d’d aor fmu tiie book hi be 
3 xtlaraniaiory. (^f course iinleKS Biitish 
deeds and policy he ckdnsed P' he morally 
fl'xwioss In every detail, even ilic bare 
D u'ratur.i of facts reltuiu'g to those deeds 
and That nnkcr in a book may r.'ai; tend ro 
in'iks it; r'-aders levy and ;et.pecc the 
tfovtrnraenh Nuinerous British anlliors have 
wryttp lua-uy suck books, none of ivbier 
bare been proscribed. 


Aa t e orasent d t on of the boo tvh ch 
ia oro e cd !e second Jtidrni 

ed,..o,i, evidently it mas before the pabh'O 
ft’r years during TThick it ■nms sot 
pro.^cribed; and there is nothiag to shorn that 
the charaetB?’ ot the book bus s a b'. taut util v 
obangod in liie eocmni edition. If that ts 
so, one ivQiild be driven to the cnaoiasioi! 
that tne xicai'er we are drawing to Doiozniaa 
Btatua the stricter tho bitreaxioracy axo 
becoraiog in preventing t 1 i» free expres- 
si<^n of opmion and the full pabjicatioa of 
facts. Or perhxps tins is aa illustratjon oL 
Dorai'iion Status in action which was so 
elijrpxontly expounded by Mr, Wedgwood 
Bean, then Sect'-'tavy of Btauc f'-.r India, more 
than a year ago Or pvjbably 'we had beau 
cajuynig Dofiiinioa Srntr.s some tune ago 
without ('<«r l,eiiig a o'are ot A, and we have 
no V tost that status. 

The temper of the huresaoracr iu India 
d-oes iiuL I'ugur '‘Vcl! I.r the atmeess of tny 
rtound Bible Cor,li-reuce frcin the Indi'm 
pO!”*' of new. 

The proscriptu.a of Dn T'^raknath B.xa's 
book in Indm 1; Iiircdv to laerense As 
abroad, as has teoa strikingly the case with 
the Rev d. T. Bundf-rJaud's Liihn I'a 
Boitdaqc That is cvtisiniy not a rc-siiit 
desiied by 'the Boverunisut of India, 

Fiooci and Famine Belief in Setjga! 

We beg to draw tlm atteniioa of o’;r 
readers b> an anpeal pubi:siiC-d iu the ad'cer- 
li.svcnxont sheets for iicip fer people .n clish'ess 
owing to llt'oa anu farar.10 in A'rrtJi and 
East Busgal Wo hope our ic-uders w.li 
respond to the appeal auk nuike remiuanees 
to the ti’easnror. 

hidianiisxion at the Tate's 

Janishedpiu’, Aus- :i0, 
rme t'o th? presert hyde depres.Kinn rlie mahage- 
iwem of Ulo Bicel Works at .Iii'U'il'.edrrnr ka^c 
foiled It necessary to iiaptov lutbuuKatiuD ’whcievcr 
pnssitJp and, 5 S a result tw-rry-few ltwou ' umd 
men aie bemg feat, Ho'ue. Aa fadfan, 'dr I’ceui 
-‘ifaUiur, for tb.y, p&it tour yeiirs Ass'i«raiit 
Snpovintetlenr of rli^ Par, ley plant, has been 
anpoiJittd rsur'Orinter.doM, ,>f ihc ojien hearfh pianh 
Mr Mifhiii’ )ju« a niniibci’ 01 yeais' expeneace 
at tl_e Ford jdant in Lieu-oir. ti'x ont ot tho 
seven turuaces i:i the. open iieai'lb wui ho operated 
eiitr.cjv _ v,Y I'whrms. Thi" step was made iwgslhlo 
bv iiniiziru!; Iko trwaerl in tk ' titeol Goriuauy s 
Teehniial Press, 

Wc welcome Indianisatiun, to whatever 
C'ircauistaneos it may be due It tuay, iiow- 
ev'ir. be uoted that the T.otes' rule woul ! 
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eti t bf Wien il eio pro'^pei fy tb 
fat Rar es s! o ^Jd a; to fo.e.gnrtii, and when 

t. .ere ^js depi'ession the Indians may be 
ajlmved to do the work of foreigners on tne 
lower salaries which they are paid,” 

Restrictions Imposed on indian 
Traders in U S, A. 

An iLidjan oomospondoni of the 3lohani<iiadi 
\vntmg from Panama ( IT. HA) dtaws atteunoa to 
the g-rad«.U withdrawal ot ali faeildteg hitherto 
eBiojwd by hie Indians in America, Says be • 
■'trracluaily, it appears, the doors are )''pi»g 
dosed against ladiiins in Anieriea. We have heeu 
trauimr iiere for the last, 20 p^ews, daring v\diich 
leriod we ii.id paid occasiooal visUs to oar hlotlior- 
acd. But oniv recently the Local Goveinracnt 
liave cntoreed a new leg'islation wnicii is calculated 
id prievent egreps and inareps of any foreiainer fimu 
and 10 tiieu' territoiy except on caceelia'jon of their 
pci'sonaJ rights and privdeaes under tfie Local 
Law. As a raattor oi ia.'t already a'nont a cio,ien 
outsiders have tiecn sent back Bps ye-tr m accor- 
clauco with this new reyulatioa.'" '—Fi-ce Pimv 

The Self-respect Movement in the South 

Tito Pell'-rewpiW’t R'ovemnnt in the iladrae 
Presidency is ;i avn't of od'shoet of the Rod- 
BruliQiau Movtunmit. The peuple of India us 

u, wliole HIV scidcmg to regain their sclL 
respocc hy spintmii, moral, intollectuH], social, 
cultural, political, economic and wery other 
kmd of achievemeut. If any section of the 
people w.aut to recover seli'-respcct, their 
etiorts deserve appreciation and fraternal 
sj'mpathy and enci'nriigem&nt. 

If we are wrong, we hope tc be excused 
aud corrected, but those c&nuected with tue 
iiiovemerit do not always appear to be yiute 
aceurafe as regards their facts and cunciii-- 
aious. At the recent session of tbe Self- 
respect ^L’oui'eretice, held at Vinidunag:ar, 
Mr. R. R Bhumiuigam Chettuir, the Presidtmt, 
IS reported to iiave said that "it was uB' 
fortunate that in India tiie organized forces 
of^ religion had ulways been agimrst social 
reforms.” The Goafemnee itsolf passed, n 
resolation oxytv^sing its opinion 

that GUbtoms and imiotices that had con'o 
lino vogue iu tiie nanio of religion liad stunted 
their gj-ovvth to tail manhood and that all such 
icliKiona must di-appear ; tliai, wirhcut tho dis- 
appearanec of reiiKion There could not e.xist any 
sense of Vn'otlierbood and that if rcligioue dideionces 
should cease, ai! Indians sbenjd Jay aside all 
feelings ot religion.” 

Iu ouv comments it would cot be necessary 
to follow closely the words used by the 
piesideat and in the conference resolution. 
It is the attitude tou-ards religion manifested 


ti ere n th„t reoiiiros some woi’ds of com- 
luent. As Str. Ohettiar referred to India, 
let us uifeuliou some facts in India’s ancienr, 
medieval and modern religious history. 

The 7iVs/imw'lio composed the scriptures, or 
to whom the Sastras are popularly believed 
to have been revealed, are all popularly 
known as Brahrnan.s, But they were not all 
Brahmans by birth, though they were 
Brabman-s iu the .sense uf seers ‘lad 
wor.smppera of Brahma, the Supreme Bell 
Neither he who uttered the Bhagavad Bda 
nor he to whom it was addressed in the 
battle-heid of Eurulcahotra, was a Brahman. 
The lihhfs who composed the Upamshads 
or to whom they were reve.^Ied were cot 
all Brahmans. Mirny of there were Kshatriyas. 
Some BudiU were men of unknown lineage 
and some, if living in liiese day.s, would be 
considered to be of di.'^reputablc birth. It 
triay bo presumed that tiie Hindu rehgiou 
of those days did ind stunt their growth, 

The Buddha bimsolf was not a Brahman. 
Many of bi.s priiieipiil followers were not 
Brahmans, Many Bhikwlius and Blubhams 
belonged to t!ie Sudra and even lower castes. 
Among tho Bhikslmni.s were some who had 
been courtezans. Buddhisiii dealt a great 
blow to the caste system. It may be 
pie-jiiined that it did not stunt the growth 
of its tollowors—not at least m most cases 
er ill every c.ase. 

In mediaeval times, it is well'icnown bow 
JNauak ami the Sikh giv} an, paiticuiarly Guru 
Oov'.nda Singh, raised the lowly and made 
them all Bhaifi (brethren) The resuit of 
the teachiugtt of Rabir and other saints 
was also elevating. In Bengal the Taishnav 
prijphet Ohaitanya odixiitled all and sundry 
to discipleship, iiTespective of raeo, creed 
aud caste, MuhaniimuJaus not being excluded. 
Taishuiivism gave ,i rude shock so caste. 

Coming to inodciu tirue.s. Ram .lIohuD 
Roy the loundcr of the Brahma b'atnyj, was 
u religious man, and he uasj a reformer. 
Kesimb Cinindm' fien widened the activities 
of tlio Brahioo Samai as a reform movement 
The giving up of caste in the Brahmo 
Saraaj began under his leadeiship. The 
Branmo Baomj has discouraged child marriage, 
promoted adult marriage mad intev-cafite, 
inter-piovincial and inter-racial marriage, as 
also widow raaniage. It has given equal 
religious rights to women. The Arya 
Sainaj has beeu a zealous reform movement 

The Hindu pandit, Iswiir Chandra Vidya- 
sagar, re-introduced widow'-marriage in Hindu. 
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oc ety voiced lard for tne abolitioa of 
polygamy, promoted female edncation and 
discouraged child marriage. Some of his 
most zealous supporters in the widow- 
marriage moTeraent were Brahmos, In the 
South Yeeresadagara Panlnlu and some other 
reformeis were deeply religion? 

Swami YiTekananda, whose teaebings and 
ex.arnp]e have inspired po many of his 
followers, was not a Brahman. Among his 
followers and disciples some are Brahmans, 
some not. And they are all in the orthodox 
Hindu fold 

Habatiria Gaadld is a deeply religious 
man. He i? a Hindu, He is not a Brahman. 
But lie is iierertheiess a spiritual teaoher 
of Brahman and non-Brahman alike, and a 
praeiical social reformer to hoot He is 
pa?' the friend and brother of the 

'“iintAuchi\hies.“ » 

Eabiadracatb Tagore is a deeply religious 
ruAs. His great fame as a poet has thrown 
into the background his rOie of piuctical 
social reformer and uplitter of the lowly. 

The Depr'-'sied Classes Mission m the 
countiT. and the Societ.y for the Improyernent 
of Backward Classes in Bengal and Assam and 
the Ben.gai Soc-i.o] Serrioe Leage were founded 
and are worked by reJigious men. 

h.are not attempted to make au 
exhaustive enumeration of all reformers wlio 
were also religious men and who hare 
tried to e.stablish brotherhood ui somo 
direction or other «irid snoceded more or less 
in their efforts The litfle that we have smd 
may help the protagonists and foUow«i*s of 
the Self-r“sp«ot Moyement to rcjousider their 
views, if t)my are so incimed. 

The t/{ q!?.oq}{e style of argument is not 
ooiiclusire Ycreitheless, tiie nou-rdigious 
Sell~ivsptot'irs may condder the comoarntiye 
aoliievemeot of non-religioas persons in 
India in the spheres of social reform and 
promotion of growth of inaahood. 

Perhaps Indian Self-re^pocters are srraia- 
ing their eyes towards Bnssio, But many 
people have an exaggerated idea of the 
spread of atheisin in that country. Prnfeasiug 
atheists are a inmov.ty there. And even 
many of them we would not cdl irreli- 
giou'-i. TTiioeyer believes in some eaduring 
aud iaspinag truth is relig’ous in the sense 
ta which we understand religion. 

Gopal Krishna Devadhar 

"We cooKratuiatG Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Hevadlidr, President of the Servants of 


India Society, on his completing the 
60th year of his life of active service. 
May he remain active for many many years 
to come and coraplet* his 100th rear. v?lnch 
is the Hindu .standard of long life. The 
ladies and gentlemen who are intimately 
associated with him lu the ivorfc of the 
Poona Beva Sudan hare given a list of the 
many activities which have made his name 
a household ivord among sociai workers 
in many parts ot thf country. Tears ago 
when he did faminij relief work in t'le 
U P. he kiDilly cuninbuted an lilusti'ited 
article to our pages de.scnbing the wwk 
Tlzfi Soekd Rl former writes: 

Hh work in MaEaii.ir to repa’i- ihe ravage.', 0 / 
the .Yopla oitthreak while j^et its v/hoes liaci rot 
died out, involved roue!; euduraave. disuQui(or<t 
nnd even some danger But wiicu ti^ ral! can o' 
D-vailhar respo-uded to it ia his usual niatrer 0 
t.ioi v."iv, and tijo Mii'cess wii'-': * ’• 

efforts i.s '•O’uin.etnci'Atc'd, in “Uie I . ■ ' . . 

Pec oast ''m-nun Trust, ‘ created out of the baLnce 
of the Belief Fund raided at. the tiaie La the 
i'o-opeiat.ivG moveniont. Mr. Pevacihar shares witii 
the vetciaiL d»r Lalirhai yainaldas the distiacnou 
of bninif rac-ogciized duuusiiont India as a !^reat 
eWthority wtrose advice and as,s;i3i-,.xuce are as 
valuable as ’Ibey are rendiJy availabie to ans' 
province cr state which may asic lur u The liriiv 
and Health week luove.ntait in tiiis rreaideayv 
owes fitwii to die solid woik of Mr. Bevadliar at 
irs early srages. Villa,?' leeonsrraction is a suDjevt, 
winch IS navy on ewi'd'od.i ’s ii»^ Hut Mr 
Dsyw-I liar has not been cjuteat to talk about it 
He hrif. pknEecI and has actually m oiieiaiiun a 
sc-lieine in a group of viihigtiS n^rir Poons uadpr 
the auspices of the Lec'oan Ag.-Muicarai Association. 
He 13 one ui ine Fiaindation irc.ulier'i at the 
Servants of larbs Society aud la now it.? Presideni. 

In ibo opinion of r.is eo-worker.s in the 
Pouna Seva Sadan, 

1: Mr. lievadliarb name gOc'i down to iioatoiiiy 
it w!)] i_.o. Dili Di'iniot!. mainly throna-li tiie 
Poona Sev-c Sadaa wii>ii has firmly estabiiohetl 
his reputation a? a po.u.cI x'orker of a very mgli 
rank. Tne service-, il.at lu' ha'^ rendered to dm 
cause ot the uplift or Iiidma womanhood radispiit- 
ab!v top tiie .servui-s, roenfr'ned in -be foregoing 
parugraplis Soon alter, the decided to devote his Jife 
to the serw. -e or Moth,-r luriia, aad while distrihut- 
ing faimnc reiiei' in yortliern Icdro, ne reeognizrd 
the atisobitd and imperative iietessity of secui'uis a 
band of capable women sccjal workeis, w(io would 
work shoulder to shonldBr with men m an.r pJulaa- 
thropic aad Jinaiawrarwa under'nkinu fie tound 
that there '"as a great paaciiy of s;roh woik’rti’s 
aiKocg tli6 Eeinuie popafatimi of ihe enuatrs'' due 
m ctouLt to the Imh of proper and adecu-te 
educational faciiuies tor worn on. He. tlierefoi'e, 
coDcrivsd the noble idea ot staitin;? the Foona Seva 
Sudan, where women would lie trained for socsal 
y'orl: of varied kinds hv affordiau them th& 
necessary fadlities Fortiinately for the cause and 
the oonntry. Mr. Devndhar was ai-'te to secure 
ficrivo a"d readv <Hopf'rsticm of a fiand of ad es 
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im MO )LT\ HJiviFw rof pn Mb i i^n 


ti , ..^j ■ j I ti‘ n* I ^ ‘ ! 

1 - '-MUv'j'v iiitt'’" !ti t!i(^ uiilifr 'll 
fvist-irf. I’lius DU' i-’-p'ia h.iu lit. ''.uiie to 
'-(uiio'i ill , ,aL‘l fi'oin liio ■■ ; tU, vi'j 

-.Vi.ili nviJs' lo Ji'jt 

v.iiiDOu I'lURlr'iiif, I'f-fi j\jny i-iiv clf Uipr'tMy 

til'' l[isdi!ittoo ii!t^ lo-'kio 

into ,i hni-p,' f.\K-u:v- lor the .Mu'M- 

liciii.i! Jieodri ot \.v. 1' UjUii v;'»ii>-ia _ jiiwl 
M rittor'i'il over a v id ■ a? o.’i nl (iio a'ld 

ovlh oidtiifio ii Tli'^ovwk [■o;Mc-'(l t.ho Soi.-iety 
is- ot i oticruiol tau niitvr.c; aral of 

^Voitieil bavo l.rfoi 'oji'rjod uiit i>y tno oti< icty’.^ 

liishluiKjos u.' uuidifio.i Ird,? nuvr'Vw, 

iU)'.U'3\f’r, Iramrd tvVtf lioiw, odr oU‘, vvh'i luvo ’lOen 
doJiiu rf'spi 3 i)s]iiji> \i-ufk la tiio ■ pro nl nt hoJk' J 
'.’ehp! aiid hiorrj'y boPti in tit’ ■iiei! as raial 

avals. 

As we luvv’o la a yrevous nolo inJiiwtcJ 
Plat I'GligMu lias been the niaitispri'i^- or 
thf‘ socuil svovL C'f vei'7 iiuarv rcf.ii'meis, 'vo 
tilad to be able to )’('p5''jdwoe hwe ?Mv, 
1\. NiitaTii]iru A iipprreu;'.' .n of the foiip:(OUiS 
s'dt' td Mr'. 0. Iv. Doradhui''.'! o.u.uvo 

IJojU'.: a i.ooi' man hiins'dl. Mi', 0>; .-aJiia:' icuoivs. 
ami loGlr ii-ironsrly for 1,nt' iMiididni's uf Uit* }iiior 
aud tun.'.k ol liis work is ild’orth'' ts.'i •..{•awl wtUi 
Umh _ .iwnli.orfhion ^ A cW)iiy voiiaiuiis ninn_, 
iinoiiou. with ilio Oihi Slim ol disiiihopstou 

srri'ift'. hi; K hloiii uf ri.i;<j'!Oj) and ,u,i,y 

I'iisiiy ho niKstal:-’!! tor oni who is indill'-'ront 
ics K. 


Maiiatma Gandhi’s Parting iiyords 

Tno Roeijosi m- oaiiuisifisni wbicii Bombiiy 
present'd iluiiusr iho fo'w ho»v.s birt’oto 
Uaudhi]: boarded the .ireamei', baffle desenp- 
tion 

Ti'.e words whirh ho sdrlroSKPil to ids vast 
audifiTOe rd. Azih Jlaufan on ih*- roorniri'y or 
tiifj ~’9l,h AukU't', «‘-ie fall fl swthos niid 
of ji'andwiH lo ni'",i ni' ail rucs-s and cmMs. 
Ill tin- onnisp of hi,, .speocli be suid 

M i.'Kis! say ! iuii awnro, of all my wmkiiess. 
LookitiE; to ttio couHh'v ivlmr''’ru I a,tti i-mirt" und 
its eiivirormicnts awl ilio oiiormons it’SiionKiitilum.s 
impos'd, mi mo, T kuo',',’ I idionid riot Jiiyr. uoreplcd 
(iio mviuuior. io yo, U;ji vtinr imiiHvit fadii in me 
Ls lilcf die -AhrrUty lliuiafnvfis and .1 injl hkoUer 
mo from aU idnshs. 'Phat m my iiohof. 

"Ci’w’ps of pooTiie iu li'.'lw do not wt enough 
food to eal- The Pauarcss is rioiii^' fu boticr their 
lot and t.'j holy the hapirss poofile lu fact, vp ;mo 
a ci'ippl^'d uAtioa and 1 am aMo a oripplo.. Tiievc 
ig nothmii , strange in tiio deleuaie nf a Mipulti-i 
na,tson lieiiiy idso a nripple : for only by boma; such 
eaa he fully uederstod and ioahV.e the difl&tulfies 
and miserie;! that are ttieir lot in life. I jmuvv fully 
well my weakaees and I repeat I am not blind to 
my shortcomings. 

The words which followed showed where 
ills strength and confidence lay, 

I am. going to London as the delegate of Truth 


Kiid Kiai-vi,j:vni ■’ aii'l\ I , 11.1 foty 'ionr ut tn, luyie 
Tjmi- Tmib und ^ hhc-MiA ivi' wnl uipm.ite v 

aiumiiti 11! idi fl,'' .r (hyir iihiiy 

I h i'.’ cro.ii !U h m ibnl iiml '■ lii.'t ui 

ill - Mimoii hiii'l all tlicsy d'-vr'inpun-'iiPs. -'uy. 1 
ul.ti Jiiii PiiUi 111 (imi I mi ho wii-o 't! h;-, ri'u-t i'-' 

ivii'/ i,''' wi'ik .I'ul ,.ii; r.Ui 1 1“ I .onl O'jc-' 'lupM,- 
li.iiiiU’d wiii ] ,,iii ivrr.Uii, l,.T n,u(.'i-u-l l.y ItojI 

Si-'.ia.'.' Ic “ 111 wi'i.trii"-' nrid i rniiilK.y, hiiju- 
vi.iic-ij; c i.-' a m rhu i.dws-v .nul ni,il ilio ul';, 
liowf" ni.it vsiji work , ii'jj nvidy iig;, lu-,!, ii,‘'!ien(!o,is 
udtM ihutf. 

Uc word, on tn obsors'i imw v t* opgiir, to 
holiavo w'.iefiiyr ur hiilniv p.p tmr lot. 

I am niii'i; ilmr ' with (hat tvm* but it 1 Miiim 
{lOt'duiuv- cmpty-aatHted, jou sbuudl nut be 
d)^i.i(>|i!)inted. If I n uim, wo Imim, .'d'ter aviifeving 
MK.i,-cVS, yen smrnul iioi bectmie pvoiiu and iimiglity. 
Sii.’fviss and iailiire lie m the irfUKL of Ootl. 
That is ceifaia. 

RefuriiDk' fo flip CVjiigrosr' ranivJrio be 

ub;ievvyd ; 

I barn gut tu ah'iiu b.y t'm L'cmii'c's? reanfiatra 
and it ir up In ,v. ii to ibut i JuJlill it. I 
fU’Dimso tiv.u i vill iiiif ^ll^alI^{!lt!i you rn your 
(lUrtt in in.\ if I .lu not A'up t.iiH. with you .nid du 
not :vc 111 uboiUuiujv' to wiir .ii;'i’.du,u*, voi. Will 
uo( onlv .Uiv.i uin o;ii ol dm ( kmgn'Si^ tnu may 
V(.‘> y nnhlly lake !iint\. drasliu ,u.'p.'', IM'uu li you 
wc-iv 01 kii! uio lor it, T w ill only oouisidoi' U an 
antol n.ni-vioipiice. imil iin’ viduno'' Hul. i do not. 
w’sU to break taiUi wiili yon or to doieivo you 
la iuiy ^Yay. 

How can I dciaoivo um 'laiile.sK and crippled 
people of Jndia '■* 

TiiOQ 1)0 spoke of hfs IVifiudlincas i,o sill, 

! u.'iro no etuiiily tawarids Eiigbslimen, Mu, slim, s, 
Clu-isuans ur Bikhs. I ti,iii boumi to do every! biag 
possible for all ot llicm, but evsn a Sikli or a 
-Musu'ii tn.sy say that I am not his reprr>sonta!;vp : 
but the C'li.uiu.'N'.. bus yiv.m iiri a inandato., 1 ina 
tnwnd to pcutuct uio riyjpl.s for the Uaiigross 

:-Tujid,'' iu! ah Ooumitmif'es ullI peopii-'S of Indu. 

He iliil lu-t itlei to the Hiinlus icr the 
ob.^nm.', ii'asun that ho js a iluidu Aloiuover, 
Hiiidiit'. ai'“. prtuii! ot.liira, luve oait and 
rur.pect him, nmJ luj Hii'du f;u!i possibly 
look npoii him as an cneaiy, 

Rfd'errmg to ilie attitude of the K.unimiiirs 
and r.iio Pnni.t-s, Alalutm.i Hatulhi suid ; 

‘T cannoi. do any ivong to tke.-’e also, Bo 
long as they jimlom fup rights uf tin; poor yeasatily 
fmd treat fbeiti well, we cannot do any ivmn" to 
thotn. I iiGisuaLle thoju lo do the right thing 
for the imricidfunsts and iieasanis. 

■'I have explained to you my dhanna and I 
wifali you -always tu obey the Oongiess tuaadate. 
Now I iisk tor your blesainga for Ihe siiuuess ot my 
eadeavotU'S. }<bc 1 3 am suie your good wishes, 
coupled with the blessings of God, will carry 
us to success. May Ood Wess us.” 

Just before sailing, Mahatma Gandhi 
gave the following message to the Associ^tted 
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Pre s represeijii:ah^"e who xateiwiewed him 
m his cabin 

“Though I see noiMa^ on the horiKon to warrant 
a hope, being a born optimist I am hoping against 
hope. My faith is in Gtod and Ha seems to ixaire 
made my way eiear for to go to London. 
Therefore, I espeec He will use me as His instru- 
ment for tlie service of humanity, for to me the 
service of India is ideatical with ihe service of 
huoiaaity. Though the Oongress may bs repudiat- 
ed by a section of peopie in India, it aims at 
representing the whole of India and, therefore, 
to deserve the trust that has been reposed in ms 
and imposed upon me. I shall endeavour 
represent every interest that does not conflict with 
the iatereate of tha dumb millions tor whom the 
Congress pre-eminently exists. I hope tnat the 
Provincial G-overnments, the Civil Service 
and tlie English mercantile houses _ will 

help the Congress to realize the mission 

it has set before itself, Eepresenting as the 
Congress does tha message of non-violence and 
truth, it can only succeed by the goodwill ot all 
the component parts of the nation and I am, 
therefore, hoping that that goodwill will be extend- 
ed to the humble representative who is going upon 
his errand.’' 

Mohandas Earamohand G-andhi goes to 
London, carrying with bioi tiie hopes and 
prayers of an expectant nation. May he 
succeed in his high and holy misgion ' 

Floods in China 

Thera have bean floods in North and East 
Bengal, with the destructive effects of which 
w6 find it difficult to cope, so devastating 
they have been. But the Bengal floods pale 
into insignificance before the oataclysniic 
imrndations in China, where tbe loss of life 
and property has been appalling. "We can 
but estead our deep sympathy to the afflicted 
people of that sorely tried country. 

‘‘Helpless Hindus in Junagad State'’ 

We have received copies of a pamphlet, 
named Helplp-ss Uhiius in Junagad Staie, 
Its title-page bears the following para- 

graph ■ 

Verava!, Pmhhas. Girnar. Gupta _ Prayag—lhese 
famous Hindu uilanmages are situated witiiin 
the boundaries of the Mos-leJU State of Jan^&g'ad, 
Fanatic cnmmuaalisra. is stalking stark in the 
laud, Hindu leaders are murdered- State 

adiiiinistratioa domineered _ by Moslem. _omoei'S 
actively encourages md deliberately oouaives at 
these outrages. Riots, loot, as^_alt3 aim toe 

knife are the ever.y day lot ot the Hindus, Hindus 
ate vacating the State in thousands. Ine iquowing 
pages give iu brie! the story of the .sufferings of 
helpless Hindus in Janagad State. 

We call the attention of the Government 
46 1& 


of Bombay and the Government of India to 
these affegatious. They should iastitute 
inquiries into thaoi, if they have aot done 
so already, i-3 

‘On Saturday the ISth luly tlia' Hindus of the 
whole of S'ithiawar were shocked to ^ hear or the 
murders of five leading citizens of Veraval. m 
Tiiuagad State, The whole Kathiawar went into 
moamiiyii. The entire Hindu popuiatiou of Jiinagaa 
State obeyed hirtal. Condemnation of the outiage 
against the Hindu community was expressed from 
the •■"■■'ic meetings held all pvei 
the G . 'll ■■ and the Hindus _as a wnole 
are greatly exeecised over the incident, ’ 

these Guvernaients caauot be unaware of 
these ailegatious. 

Burma 

Tlie rebellion in Burma remains still 
auquelled. We wonder why the mighty British 
Empire eannot or does not pat an end to it 
quickly- 

It is said, there is going to be a separate 
Boand Table Conference tor Burma. Is it 
then a settled fact that Burma ri to be 
separated from India ? And that against the 
opinion of the majority of articulate 
Barmans ? This is a fresh illustration of 
the British Goveraraent’s strict adherence to 
the principle of self-determination, for the 
establishment of which the world war was 
said to be have been fought. 

Iraq “Capable of Seif-Government” 

It is stated in the League of Nations 
Uavs for Ooersem for Jniy-August, 1931, 
that “a report on the progress made by 
Iraq since 1920 was examined by the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations at the request of the 
Brifeb Government.'' 

Information supnlementary to this report was 
made available by Lt.-Ool Sir Franois H. Hutuphrys, 
High Counuissioner for Iraq, who camo to Geneva 
esneciaiiy for this _purpo,se, Lt.-Ool. Humphry? 
assured the Oommission that, after ten yearn of 
develoiiaient under tutelage, the Iracn State, '‘given 
the support and inspiratioa oi membership of the 
League, is now fit to stand alone and is capable oJ 
self-govemmeat • . . that, indeed “foe all praciioal 
purtwscs it is already governing itself.” 

It is a unique and welcome piece of news 
that any part - of the earth which has 
been practically uuder British rule has been 
declared capable of self-government. 

There is not a single province of British 
India which has not been “under tutelage."’ 
of Britain for a very much longer penod 
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t in iriq And Ind a has enjoyed the sui port 
and in'^p rat n of iiembersl ip of ii o Le-igize 
s lorsf? as Iraq "Wl y tl ec isnotladu 
declared fit to sknd alone and capable of 
self-governoient P' "Why is not India “for 
all practical purposes already goveraiug 
itself?” 

~~ 

Men who are not against Cruelty to 
Female Children 

It is said that as a result of a ballot 
held on August 24 last, “no less than si-^ 
Meinbers have dra^fu up a Bill to amend the 
Child MiirriagG Restraint Act, 1828, for 
introduction in tho Assembly on September S. 
Three Members have drawn up a Bill to 
repeal that Act The former Members are 
Mevssrs. 'N'. R Gunjal, Bhupat Singh, Raja 
Bahadur ICrhhnaraaehariar, Maswood Ahmed, 
B. R. Misra, fswar Singh. Those who have 
drawn up a Bill to repeal the Sarda Act 
are Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, Raja Bahadur 
ICrishnaraachariar and Haji Wajiuddiu.” These 
persons have deserved to be pilloried 


Boycott and British Cloth 

It appears from figures pubhsbad in some 
paper's that the quantities of British cloth 
imported into the port of Calcutta during 
the weeks ending ISth and 25th duly and 
some subsequent weeh.s have decreased as 
compared with the corresponding weeks of 
last year, and that a similar eoinparisou 
shows that'Bombay had imported more British 
cloth during thoso weeks this year than 
during the corresponding weeks last year. 
As the boycott in Bombay is believed to 
bavo been more stringent than in Bengal 
and the other provinces served by Caicatta, 
tho increased import of British cloth by 
Bombay requires explanation. 

An Ex-Dewan on Indian States 

Sir Albion Ba}fcamar Baneri'i, r. c. s. 
(retired), c. s r. c. i. a, served as Dewan to 
H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin and as Member 
of the Executive Council of H, H. the 
Maharaja of Dtlyaore, officiated as Dewaa of 
Mysore, was made jumeu Bewan of Mysore, 
and lastly served as Foreign Minister of 
Kashmir.' So he has some experience of 
Indian States, For soiue time past be has 
been editing the quarterly Indian Affairs, 
established by himself and published from 


Load on li tie July ssue of tbs qiurterly 
an ed fcoual p,jragiaph begins with the 
sentence, “At the same time comes the 
news of extremist agitation among the 
States’ subjects,” showing that Sir Albion 
is not disposed to ' encourage or sympathize 
with the agitators. Such being the case, at is 
very fair aind good of hiar that he has allowed 
has sense of ju.stic 0 to lead him to write ia 
the same paragraph : 

‘'Everythin" points to a general awakening 
amongst tbo eighty lutllioa subjews of the Indian 
States. Tlxe fact that some who profess to speak 
in their name take extreme views does not mean 
that the eiaiins of tho States’ subjects should be 
ignored- The unavoidable must happen. They 
have certain legitimate grievaaee.s, and they, aa 
much a? any other minorities, deserve protection. 
"With due respect for tJie authority of the Princesi, 
and whilst having syrariathy for ihoir iroiibiea 
arisinsr from the undue olacnour of some of thoir 
sabjocts and atvempted oaefoaehtnont on their 
rights, ono cannot help feriina timt the new 
constitution wmiW be wanrinfr in grood sense if 
tho point of view ol tho subjects ivas entirely 
ignoroil.” 


Paper Tariff 

Tho Moraoranduin of tho ladkii Journa- 
lists' Assooiation, as seat to the ttiriff board 
at present considering the question of giving 
a further extension of the period of Pro- 
tectioa, couta’ms the following salient facts 
regarding the existing Protective Tariff on 
Paper and the use the Paper Manufacturers 
of this country have made of it. 

That tlie general Book publication business is 
in a very bad way sines the imposition, of the 
protective Tai-iff is amiareat from the dearth of 
work In the private Presses all over the country 
but specially in Calcutta. During the tour pre- 
proteetiou yeans the number of printing-presses 
iucreased by 1638, whereas during the four years 
•offer Protoctiou the iaurease is by 10lO_ only, 
Tho publication ot poriodtcals during the foriijer 
period increased by 73P, whereas during rhe 
latter period by OG only, Books in English language 
21S as against 95 and Books in, vemaouiar and 
classical language 4040 as against ltd A The 
wholu businsss has now come to such a pass 
that unless ■ the price of paper is cheapened, it is 
sure to be ruined. 

Of the school books the price has become ao 
high that the poor students are feeling great 
difficulty in procuring their books. 

The uia^azines and periodicals, which are 
oSoibly the best source from which the general 
ody of literates get inspiration fox extending the 
field of their knowledge could not reduce their 
prices since 1920 or reduce their rates of adver- 
tisement owing to the high cost they have to 
incur ior their paper supply, although the price 
index of every other commodity has oousideraWy 
graie dovm 
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S ace the war theiate e^t of the i rebate people for 
all sorts of t,enera.J 1 terary acd sc entific afoima 
t on hat! 6Dorciottsly increased and th s cannot he 
pafisned o v d" to i g i pr ce of magaz nes due to 
hgh cost of papei. The protection on paper has 
Virtually becoiU6 a ta:s: on kiio%vledg'& witliout any 
countervailing _good to the country. 

The protection of paper h& besides become a 
severe lax on snc-h traders who have to secure 
then- trade through printed literature and catalogue's 

Analysis ol the heads of Post Office receipts wiU 
also show how the reduction of trade through Post 
t'ffice has affected the ravarme of the Post Office 
and put the Postal authorities in such an unpreco- 
dented difficulty. 

These facts demonstrate clearly that the 
Protective Tariff on Paper, during the six 
years it has been in operation since its 
introduction in 1925, has caused serious 
loss to the country in money, in education 
and _ in revenue. The Bookselling and 
Publishing trades, on which the indigenous 
Printing^ industry is eutirly dependent, afe 
faced with total extinction in Bengal and 
are undergoing an almost equally grave 
crisis in most other parts of the country. 
This fact has not been, sufficiently emphasized 
in the Journalists’ Association’s 
Memorandum. The total _ capital and labour 
investment of these ffcnw'ne Indian concerns 
far exceed Hmi of the Paper Luhcsfr^. And 
they were in a flourfihiag conditiori without 
State aid. Protection or any other measure 
involving hardships on the poor people of 
this country being invoked for their 
benefit, before this thoughtless “Rob Peter 
to pay Paul” measure brought ruin and 
disaster on them. 

Bo far for the cost. Let us see whether 
the result has justified the sacrifice. 

Taa .recommendations of the Tariff Board tor 
Protective Tariff in 1923 and the conseciueat 
passing of the Bamboo Industiy Protection Act 
were eftected with the object of fostering and 
developing fhe Bamboo naper Industry in India. The 
expectation of the growth of a local Industry 
ciigeadered hy high promises made by the manu- 
factum's of papers when application was first made 
for pi-oteetion, and supported hs^ a spirit of sacrifice 
on the part of the consumei'S for the growth of an 
Indian Industry, has now been falsified by the 
lesultg. 

Let us see what increase has taken place 
la the production of bamboo pulp and iu 
the consumption of indigenous raw materials. 

The Titagarh Paper Mills, which axe the biggest 
paper as also pulp manufacturers in this country, 
give the following figures. In 1924!-23 they 
consumad 13,791 tons of indigenous primary 
materials. In 1929-fiO they oonsuiaed 1.5,553 tons 
of grass, 496 tons of Bambno, 239 tons of Rags, 
415 tons of Hemp Hopes. 2,106 tons of waste 
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paper that s in total 18 Sob tons thub sho ng 
s posit re decrease dm ng the o j ea s Then m 
1980 31 the consumption of Bamboo increased 
sucldeiii,y to 5,526 tons and the total of all these 
indigenous primary materials rose to 24.606 tons 
which IS barely more than 3000 tons over the 
total of 1924-25 vfhieh would give only 1200 tons 
of air dry pulp. But daiing these yeai's the 
consumption of wood pulp has inereased from 
0,725 tons in 192L25 lo 12,222 tons in 1923'29 
and then this latter figure shows a decrease to 
10.026 tons m 1930-31 which shows an increase 
of nearly 3/j thousand tons of wood pnip. 

"With regard to the general practice of 
the other paper concerns the following is 
interesting. 

The .sea customs Mturn reveals that in 1925 
mo li,7S8 tons of pulp was imported whereas 
this was increased in 1029 to 24,310 tons which 
was reduced to 22,716 tons in I930-3L 
Tins shows that the imported palp is used by 
Indian Mills to the tune of 11,000 tons over and 
above the import figure of 1925, showing unuiis- 
taiabls' that the Indian Mills are taking advanlage 
Of Protective Tariff for manufaeturing paper and 
no pulp. The Titag'arh paper mills alone have 
been benefited to ths extent of 75 lacs of rupeas 
owing solely to the additional proteotive duty 
orer the usual Revenue dat.Y but spent not even 
1/ lacs of mpeej in adding to their general 
machineries of which not even 2'5 lacs is exclusive- 
ly tor pulp making machineries. 

The .enormously high, percentage of dividend 
the Inaian loiUs are paying for some years and 
ffie clamour lor an extension of protection on 
Papers show tliat the Indian Mills are more bent 
upon making profit for their shareholders than, the 
deveiopmeut of the Bamboo pulp industry 

It may be asked, how are the oousumers, 
the people who are facing ruin and making 
tremendous sacrifices so that the Paper 
Manufacturers may benefit, being treated- 
The following exfci'acfc gives definite iaforma- 
tiOB ; 

The Titagarh papers are sold in Calcutta at As 
3-6’23 p. per lb. The same papers are sold 
in other upcountry markets such as Lahore and 
Lucknow, at As. 2-11 per Lb., that is, at a price less 
than the Calcutta price bs’ not less than 6 p. Tiier 
could have reduced the price at Calcutta, but if 
compared with the pries of 1925, the r eduction of 
Ualoutta price is practically ml, masumeh as the 
price in 1925 was As. 3-G’46 p. per lb. and in 
1930 it was As. 3-6’23 p. according to their 
own declaration. 'They have taken advana^e of the 
protection as we have .seen above, not to 
sufficiently invest in new plants, nor in raducing 
the price of the paper but on making unusual 
profit 

At the same time it has beea shown that 
better pulp could he made at a loicer cost 
than the usual imported staff, from bamboo. 
But the mills are too busy makiug bay 
■while the sun shines to bother about 
the developing of the bamboo pulp 
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industry the pretext ou ■vvliicb this general 
iieeneo for extorting cJianih from the 
country ^-was issued to them in 1925, 

Tn view of the above facts, and considering 
tlio heavy dividends that have heen paid by 
these concerns, Protection for Paper if 
continued would be an ontrage on the public 
Tn all justice these .gentry who have 
cnioyed — and are still enjoying— “seven years 
of plenty” at the consumers’ expense, should 
undergo a beneficial “dieting’’ for the next 
'^even years by a Protective taritt ou 'Wood 
Pulp being imposed immediately. 


Colleges Not Nurseries of Polifical Crime 

Dr. Urquhart, exWice-Ohancellor of the 
Calcutta University and Principal. Scottish 
Church College, said in the course of lus 
inaugural address in opening the All-Calcutta 
Students’ Conference last mouth : — 

‘I slinnld like to take this opportunity of 
piotesfiug pulilicly asjainst tlie all too hasty geneiali- 
/atjons. specially when thoy alfoot the student coni- 
inuniiy. Wc have boon roocntly deeply pained at 
icomf!: how the cntiiolv justiliable condcniuation of 
the pei'poLraloi'S of violent deod.s has been trans- 
loimcd mto a condoranatiou o[ the student body 
as a whole. Jl is a ki'OSs in,iasti<’e to speak as if 
lollogesand. schools at prescnc were uothiuK but 
lactones for the production of potential iissassias-” 

Derah Ismail Khan Disturbances 

Thr People of Lahore, August 23, writes . — 

Independent versions of the tragic happenings— 
incendiarism and arson of Hindu shops and houses— 
.it Derail Ismail Khan remind one strongly oi what 
took place at Cawnpore nearly five months ago. 
The only difference is tliat at Cawnpore Ixitli the 
parties— Hindus and Muslims— caused and suffered, 
heavy losses : at Derah Ismail Khan the Hindus 
were the victims. The similarity we want to call 
attention to lies in the attitude of the police. Even 
according to the official inquiry the beh.aviour of 
the police at Cawnpore was most disgracoful. 
Independent cyc-witnesses have made similar 
serious allegations against the Derail Ismail Khan 
policii officials loo. It is said they kept looking on, 
CDioying the speofade, when arson and incendiar- 
ism were being perpetrated in their presence. An 
official roivmuutqm , now announces that a small 
commission of inquiry is going to be appointed. 
The poreonnel of the commission is not yet known. 

Retrenciiment Urgently Required in Bengal 

Mr. J. ]Sf. Gupta, n. i ■. c., i. c. s. (retired), 
is convinced that there is “need of drastic 
retrenchments in the existing extravagant and 
top-heavy schemes of the administration of 
the province.” While the Central Government 
and most of the major piovincce are devising 


schemes of economy and retrenchment, he 
asks : 

Are thei e_ any adequate and valid reasons why 
Bengal should not fall into line Is it not a fact 
tliat of all tho major provinces Bengal is by Tar the 
poorest in India, her revenue per head being less 
than ‘ft of other major provinces, while the most 
recent authoritative investigations liavo disclosed 
that of all the Provinces Bengal has been ^ able to 
do the least for tlic moral and material uplift of the 
people since tlio Reforms. 

And yet the fact is that the aggregate of 
revenues raised in Bengal, labelled “provincial,” 
“Central” and “railway,” is not less but 
probably more than that raised in any 
other Province, 


Bengal and the Re-constitution of Provinces 

Various areas are going to be made 
‘'Governor’s provinces” on linguistic, communal 
and other grounds. 

When two decades .igc Bengal was re- 
p.artitioncd, a Royal promise was given that hex 
boundaries would bo again looked into. The 
officere of 11. M, King George Y. have not 
yet redeemed tliat protuisc, Kow that new 
provinces are going to be constituted, it is 
only fair that all Bengali-speaking areas on 
the borders of Bengal should be given back 
to Bengal The repartitioning of Bengal is 
not a mere sentimental grievance. It has 
also led to Bengal’s economic impoverishment 
This will be clear if figures were given for the 
minerals extracted in Bengal and m Bihar 
and Onssa respectively. Let ns take only 
coal In 1929 Bengal extracted 4,905,104, 
long tons of coal, and Bihar and Orissa 
1.5,i23,l-44 long tons. Much of the coal- 
bearing area now included in Bihar and 
Oriss.a originally and naturally belonged to 
Bengal, .and should be given back to Bengal. 
If Bengal gets back all Bengali-speaking 
areas severed from her, her economic 
grievance as regards minerals will also be 
partly redressed. 

What Mr. S. C. Ghosh said in April 
last as president of the annual general 
ixieetmg of the Indian Mining Federation, 
according to the report published in The 
Searchlight of April 5, requires to be quoted 
in this connection. Said he : 

Wliatevei' may be the measure of political 
autonomy granted at the Centre, it is certain that 
in the revised constitution the provinces will 
receive a completely autonomous status. _ The 
question of provincial autonomy, in my opinion 
thrown ‘nto clear rel'ef tho need for 'he re 
conBhtution of Ind an prov ncea alone the natura 
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liin ts of the econom c one of each prov nee 
W e in the coal industry are spec alls nterested 
in the reconshtuhon of the boundaries of the 
province of Bengal. The economic coal-bearing 
known as the Sanigunge and Jharia coal- 
celds, outs at present across the provincial borders, 
ihe result has been that g, pari of the coalfields 
IS now situated within the province of Bihar and 
Orissa and _ a part within the province of Bengal. 
It would, in my opinion, make for distinetly 
greater advantage to the coal industry if the 
Ttaniguoge and Jhana coalfields could be placed 
under one provincial administration. I anticipate 
that under the new constitution the provinces 
will have to do much more on their own unfettered 
mspoEsibiiity than at present. In ordei, thorefore, 
to rule out the possibility of any divergence 
of treatment by two provincial Governments in 
regard _ to two halves of the same industry, it 
seems imperative that the district of Manbhum 
should be included within the territorial boundaries 
of the province ot Bengal. 

It is admitted on all hands that Manbhum 
IS a Bengali- speaking district, , 


Rice Research, and Burma and Bengal 

Tbo Jew Delhi correspondent of 

Advemee writes : 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
have sanctioned a scheme for rice research in 
Burma, which will be in operation for a period 
of five years beginning from November next. 
The Council will make recurring and non-recurring 
grants annually to meet the expenditure which, 
vill supplement the grant of Rs. 1,20,868 
sanctioned by ttie Empire Marketing Board for 
this purpose The scheme is subjeot to the 
following condition amongst others : 

That the grant will not be regai-ded as a 
subvention towards the normal work of the 
Piovineiai Department of Agriculture, but will 
be utilized for a scheme of rice research and for 
the appointment of a Plant Breeding Expert for 
nee in Burma. 

On this he quite justly observes : 

As Burma is going to be separated from India 
m the near future, it is desirable in the primary 
interests of Indian tax-pavers that the experiment 
should be_ put into operation in Bengal, xyhich is 
the premier rice-producing province, if it is not 
too late to alter the present arrangement. 


Foundation of the American Tagore Association 

The first announcement of a nation-wide 
celebration in India to commemorate the 
attainment of the seventieth year by 
Rabindranath Tagore seems to have given signal 
for celebrations outside India which are 
(s sincere and tone ng as they are 


international in significance The half starved 
ch Idren of Soviet Russ a have sent tbeir 
greetings. One of its great composers 
has written a special musical score 
and dedicated it to Tagore. The University 
of Paris, one of the foremost centres of 
western learning, organized a special 
celebration in honour of the Poet-laureate of 
Asia, and the Rector of the University, 
Mon. Charldty, Members of tbe “Institut” 
like Mon. Paul Pelliot and A. Eoucher, 
Professors of the Faculty like M. M. Jules 
Bloch. Mauss and others, all assembled m 
the Institute of Indian civilization of the 
University of Paris, founded through the 
influence of Mon. Sylvain Levy, the greatest 
living Indologist of Europe, now the 
President of the Societe Asiatique of Pans 
Now comes the news from our friends 
of New York that the Tagore birth-day 
was celebrated in different cultural centres 
of America and that the American Tagore 
Association has been founded in that 
connection. 


Sir Arthur Salter’s Scheme for an Economic 
Council In India 

Last November the Government of India 
invited the League of Nations to send Sir 
Arthur Salter to India for “consultation 
with regard to the creation of a new econo- 
mic organization in India.” The proposed 
consultation was for the purpose of studying 
economic questions and fc^ making 
‘plans designed to achieve '^'particular 
purposes.” 

Sir Arthur Salter’s Report is illuminating 
in many ways. First of all he gives in 
his Report a list of such economic organiza- 
tions in other lands, such as France, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Spain and Greece. He omits Russia 
however, and says nothing about the Five- 
Year Plan which constitutes to-day the 
greatest economic experiment and corporate 
economic endeavour in the world. This may 
be because he comes from the League of 
Nations and Russia is hardly a nation. Or 
the reason may be traced to the congenital 
dislike of Russia of the Government of 
India. Bnt men have things to learn even 
from snakes and nations can snrely benefit 
by a study of Russian econom os. 
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We axe told by Sir Arthut how 

"A League teclmiftal committee pointed out 
some Uine ago to a European (lovernmont which 
it was advismgr, the fostering by the state of those 
industries which have least affinity with the 
natural resonrccp, opportunities and traditions of 
'he country, necessarils'' involves sorious loss to 
otlier industries which could witli less expense 
have been converted into real producers ol 
national wealth, as well as to non-indnstrial 
interests. 

Therefore Sir Arthur recoinroends the 
maximum development of the most potent 
resources of the country (and the relative 
neglect of such resources and institutions as 
would not Quickly and readily increase our 
national wealth). Among national resources 
ai’e natural resources, c.g. laud, forests, 
mines, rivers, seas, etc. etc. ; human resources 
such as unskilled and skilled labour, 
teohnioa! brains and euterprisiug minds and, 
finally, the past savings of tlie nation -i.e. 
its capital which is scattered ail over the 
country in the sliape of roads, bridges, 
canals, railways, buildings, trees, artificially 
added fertility? of the sod, education, good- 
wiU of business, machinery, boats, ships, 
vehicles, precious metals, gems, etc. etc. Of 
these various resources the human element 
is most important. As has been pointed out 
by many coonoraists the poverty of India 
is mainly due to lack of industrial and 
agricultural skill, lack of organization and 
business brains and lack of organized funds. 
Therefore the first thing that one should aim 
at is the removal of these wants by agricul- 
tural, industrial and general education. Next 
comes the problem of material construction 
such as, petrification, organization and 
ratioualizatiTO of industries, banking, 
building roads, canals, railv7flys, development 
of at present unworked resources and 
areas like the Himalayan territories, etc. 
The main Hea should be, as is in accordance 
with the first prdnuiple laid down, the fullest 
utilization of national potentialities as 
opposed to nuking it easier for foreign 
resources (human and others' to find occu- 
pation and become important in the scheme 
of Indian economy. 

Sir Arthur has some unsavoury comments 
to make on Ho vern mental practices. On 
page 11 of his Report he says ; 

The Royal Commissions are formal and slow; 
ana a compariaon of actual results with their 
yolniniaous reports and recommendations is often 
aisillusioning'. 

On page 13 he conderana " 


the inadoijuacy, or inaccuracy, of the mformalion 
at present availaiile. 

He also points out that 

the “internal trade” statistics suppressed on 
tile reiiQinmendation of Lord Inelicape’s Commig- 
fiion am veiy much needed, that indices of 
wholesale and roiaii prices, and of wage levels, are 
at present almost oalirely lacking excepi_ in a few 
areas, that the information published is often in 
too crude a form, unanalyscd and unaccompanied 
by explanation. ... in all these respects India 
compares untavourably with mamy other countries 
and , , . considei’able improvement could be effected 
vithoat disproportionate expense. 

These comments are a tribute to tiie 
highest paid Civil Service in the world as 
well as to the highly efficient system of 
doing things that the British have built up 
in India I 

Sir Arthur Salter has not had the time or 
the*sk]lled assistance necessary for drawing 
up a comprehensive scheme of economic 
development in India. Nor was he sent 
here to draw up such a scheme. What 
would have been to our advantage is, fi 
he had been asked to make rocoiumendations 
regarding the future economic policy of the 
Indian ytatc. Crovernmont-appoinled and 
organized advisory councils, however non- 
official and representative they may be, 
would usually be mere glorified Chambers 
of Commerce, which aim at enriching existing 
commercial and industrial interests. What 
India wants is a general economic uplift- 
ment, a great increase iu production accom- 
panied by a general rise in tlie standard 
of living. This could only be brought 
about by a troraeudoug national effort like 
the Russiau Eivo-Tear Plan. What that plan 
is achieving will be seen in the following 
note on tfiat subject. 

A, C. 


The Russian Five-Year Plan 

In au article in the Ncu' York Timm, 
late in ISd? an eminent Aruencan economist 
wrote as follows, after he had paid a visit 
to Soviet Russia ; 

Sixteen men in Moscow to-day are attempting 
one of the most audacious economic 
exfiei'iments in historsc As the presidium of 
the state planning Ooinniission, responsible 
to the Council of People’s Commiasaa-s and 
popularly fcuown ae the tJosplan, they afe 
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laying down the mdustr al future of 146 000 000 
people and of one-^ixth the land area of the world 
for fifteen years. They are making a careful and 
immensely detailed plan for a year in advance, a 
careful but less detailed plan for tlie next five 
years, and are blocking out the general economic 
development for the next fifteen years. 

It is an experiment so immense, so novel and 
so courageous that no student of economics can 
afford to neglect it AVbetlier it transeonds the 
limits of human administrative capacity and fails, or 
whetlier it meets this challenge and succeeds, it has 
niucti to teach us. It is soinellimg new in the 
world. 

Snpjiose you were asked to-moriw to take a 
tram to Washington to sit at a desk in a Govern- 
ment bureau, to take pencil and paper and tell the 
rail ro.ads, the power eompaniea, the steel mills, 
the coal mines, the oil fields, the yecretary of the 
Tieasury, the banks, the wholesale houses, the 
fanners, the slop lines and the automobile factories 
how to order their capital investments and tlieir 
■^aw materials, how to plan their production and 
difatributioii— for the next five years One suspects 
that Henry "Ford would quail before the 
Older. For lesser mortals a journey ^to the moon 

would seem about as fea.sible. Tet here are 

men who have accepted the challenge in a larger 
though less industrially complicated coantrv. 

This account hails back several years. 
Since then the Eive-Teau Plan has turned 
out to be no idealistic stunt, but a pheno- 
menal economic achievement. This has been 

.possible, because in Soviet Russia it was 
something which everybody worked for, 
though a few experts planned it. The 

following statistics apeak for themselves. 


Gross ProDuci o\ Eiouri-s roa the USSR 
{In billion roubles at 'pre-toar prices) 
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1979 

98-8 

1917 

6'3S 
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17-10 

85 3 

1920-21 

2-ns 

1-08 

7-42 

9'50 

47 4 

1924-25 

5 65 

;v96 

9-7.5 

1540 

76 8 

1925-26 

7.58 

.572 

11-76 

19-34 

.96 5 

1926-27 

vT76 

6-72 

12-37 

21-13 

105-4 

1927-28 

10'08 

814 

12-26 

22-34 

115 5 

1928-29 

11-77 


12-48 

24-25 

1210 


The figures show clearly the economic 
condition of Russia in Czarisfc days, how 
the crash came during and after the Revolu- 
tion in 191T and how for many years 
Russia's productivity was more than 
halved. Then began a slow recovery 
under Soviet rule. But with the coming of 
the Eive-Tear Plan things took a distinctly 
better turn and great progress was made 
within a verv short time, If positive ins- 
tances were taken, the power of the plan 
would be seen even more clearly. Electri- 
fication was one of the passions of Lenm 
His was the idea that was earned to the 
extreme of economic feasibility by the 
Gosplan. Thus we see : 


Output of Electric Power 
(million kwli.) 


1913 1927-2S 

1,945 r),050 


1928-29 Ratio 1S2T-28 to 1913 Ratio 1928-36 to 1913 

6,600 269-6 339-3 


In Other Fields 


1913 


Coal (mill tons) 28‘9 

Petroloum. ( „ „ ) O'S 

Peat ( „ „ ) 1'55 

Internal Combustion Engines (1000 h.p.) dC'S 
Agricultural Kachmery (mill, rubles) 67 
Pig Iron (mill tons) 4 2 

Super Phosphates (thousand tons) 55 

Cotton Fabrics (mill, mta) 2250 

Woolen Fabrics ( „ „ ) 95 

Sugar (thousand tons) 1*^90 

Gram (mill tons 81 6 


1927-28 

1928-29 Ration 

1927-28 Ration 1928-29 



to 1913 

to 1913 
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41-1 
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14-2 2 

11-6 

13 2 

125-8 
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446-2 
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4034 
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16-2 

1S6-6 
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3‘3 

4-1 

78'6 
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150 
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272'7 

474 5 

2742 

'2970 
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132 0 
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A study of these flames Si^ow clearly 
in what direction Bnssian economics 
is raovinf, Blecfrifi cation and raechanmtion 
are the main principles of the whole 
echeme- No ideal ineiSoiency for the 
Russians ! Generally speaking India’s 
economic needs are similar to those of Russia. 
A careful study of the Five-Year Plan, how- 
ever, shows that aOove everything the 
Russians spend a great deal of energy in 
colleotivkation of industries and farms. It 
may ho that the Russians would have 
achieved hotter results if they had devoted 
their entire energies to greater production 
only and cared less for collectivization or 
socialization. If it is a right assumption, one 
should recommend that for an Indian Plan 
greater production alone should be the aim, 
without any particular reference to the 
philosophical ideals regarding the ownership 
of the economic resources, excepting of course 
in cases where ownership is a determiaiug 
factor of productivity ia.s in the ease of 
Agriculture and Tenancy). 


The Golden Book of Tagore 

Naturally enough the response to the 
'Golden Book” is as universal as itis sincere. 
Contrihutions are pouring in from all the 
world over and the Committee hopes that 
some of the best minds and noblest souls of 
this age will be represented in this significant 
homage to India’s greatest Poet Rabindra- 
nath. Of the five sponsors to the volume 
Mahatma Gandhi has already sent his 
autograph tribute to the Poet expressing his 
deep love and appreciation. Sir J, G. Bose, 
the Greek Poet Costis Palamas and Professor 
Einstein have also sent their contributions, 
while Mon. Remain Eolknd has sent an 
unpublished dramatic fragment “Niobi” with 
a special dedication to Tagore. But of his 
group of fellow Nobel Laureates, over 
and above Einstein and RoUand, Mrs. 
Selma Lagerloffi of Sweden, Knut Hamsun 
of Norvray, Thomas Mann and Professor 
Sommerfeld have already sent their contribu- 
tions and Professor 0. T, Eainau, W. B. 
Yeats and Sinclair Lewis will send theirs 
very soon. Johan Bojer has alse sent in 
his contribution. 

Ei-om England. Bertrand Russell, Havelock 
Ellis, Gilbert Murray, Lowes Dickinson, 


Lawrence Btnyon, William Rotbenstein, Sir 
Micliael Sadler, H. W. Nevinson, E, B, HavelL 
C. P. Scott, Bdwyn Bevaa and others have 
sent their writings. From America Edwin A 
Robinson, Upton Close, Will Daraafc. J. H, 
Holmes, Dr. J. ''T. Suaderland, Nicholas 
Roerich and others Itave written. From Russia 
her great composer T.issiloako has sent a 
musical score specially composed for the 
great Indiaa song-maker, while Profs. Petrov 
and Pitikevitch have seat their writings. 
Nearly all the great Academies of Europe 
have seut their homage through M. Paul 
Yalcry of the French Academy, Oostis 
Palamas of the Athenian Academy, Prof. 
Sommerfeld of the German Academy, Dr. 
Sveu Hedin of the Nobel Academy, Prof. 
Formiobi of the Italian Academy and the 
Director of the Spanish Academy of Madrid. 
Some of the leading Orientalists and 
Indologists of Europe have sent their 
contributions. To meution among others. Prof. 
Sylvain Levy of Paris. Dr Wintornitzi of. 
Prague. Prof. Sten Koaow of Oslo and Prof. 
Carlo Formichi of Rome. 

From the vast continent of Asia, a few 
interesting pieces hiivc como from China 
and Japan, a poem from Lin Yen Hon of 
the Buddhist monastery of Peking and 
another from Yone Noguchi of Tokyo, as well 
as two splendid tributes from Mangkoenagoro 
YTI, Sultan of Soerakarta and Noto 
Soeroto of Java. The postal communications 
in Asiatic countries are far from being 
satisfactory and many of the lettep of 
invitation seem to have been lost. Still the 
Committee is confident about getting in due 
time contributions from Tagore’s admirors in 
Persia (which invited him), Iraq, Turkey and 
Egypt. 


TO ADVERTISERS 

As our offices will remain closed for a 
fortnight during the Pujas, all advertisomeat 
copy, stop orders and alterations for the 
November issue roust reach us by the 7th 
of October, Any matter or iastrnotion 
received after that date will be liseless. 

Advertising Alanager 
Thh Mookek Revibuv 
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Conditions of Wage- workers in Mysore Stat« 

Br ST. NIHAL SINGH 


r 

C)RB has a repatation for being 
■Togres.sive It is ofteu spoken of 
s the “model’' Iiidiaa State. Its 
iir Mirga Mohammed IsDiail, no'vv 
on for the Indian Round Table 
oe) indeed publiels' claimed, on one 
that it was ‘‘in a category of its 

as _a right to e.xpect from such a 
t in stimulabag industrialism ou 
lental plan it woatd adopt not only 
s of enriching the raonied classes, 
measures perfected m the West 
rotection of the interest? of the 
r ensuring' comparatively decent 
s of life and safe- 2 U,arding the health 
orkers and the healtli of the unboin 
a One has a right, tuoreorer, to 
from au adnunisfration enjoying 
reputation for progress! ren ess not 
impressive array of tine laws, 
ung, on paper, equitable treatment 
pees of mines, lujil.?, factories and 
(S but also an adequate and effieieufc 
f tor translating these laws mto 
id a vigorous campaign upon the 
he State to improve the lot of the 
aers and to pi-ovide them with 


II 

An outsider entering Mysore’s 
the first time is favourably 
That is particularly the case if 
as the honoured guest of the '"I 
the Govern men t 

The tradition of hospitality 
with Onsntal-— especially Hindu— ru 
retains its vitality wonderfully, 
attest from personal experience 
tli-ao one occasion Officials, from 
down, lav themselves out to “she 
tifue” (if I may borrow aa e.vpres 
the laud of the ‘‘Stars and Stripe 
too, guests are entertained lavishly 
are provided without stint for ad 
beauty spots of the State and tl 
skilfully wrought and beautifully 
under ttie command of kings anc 
ot old, and larniliarining theois 
schemes of public utility upon 
Ooverniiient has embarked since t 
“Province” isome 2.0,500 square 
areal was iiauded back to the (adoj 
of the dispossessed Hindu dynasty 

The newcomer is charmed w 
City The region surrounding 
has been carefully “town-plai 
streets are wide and their surface 
They broaden iu places m 
contrived ''circles.” 
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i 

0 \ 

RixX iijov (n„ tras i,U..t-J ,11 C-tKer 
''i(]i‘ -jf tlio rofid, tffciss-cdge'i Lerbaeeous 
boidcrh margining: tim inotoi'-ivar. pla?',i'5 
.i'ji' parklets or ovorv hand, nntraiio'' tlio 
ii'.itor It looks like a 'ittlc hit ot luRio 
detacliod Irom t!r.' hoaveiilv rognms and 
■^et down in the midst ot a senii-atid land. 

Even in the (I.TOhi, season the etivircms 
o[ i,he royal rositlonoe are remarliabiy green 
Otdy whon the men and wumeii hearing 
earthen pots or actually sprinkling the 
precious Huid on plants mid buslies arc 
seen is it iiossible to realize bow tiie 
miraele is produesd. 

Myriads ot eioctric bulb.s twinkle, parti- 
ciilarly on a festive night A lakh (so I 
Inne been told} of meandoscant lamps have 
been n.ved on the walls, turrets and domes 
of the Talacc and hatiie it in etfnlgenci' in 
tiiC evenings round about Mis Highness’ 
birthdav or the Dassara. 

Any night in llie venr the bill rising 
ibnve the Ihilnce is picked out with lights 
iiiim its toot to ilic Hiiial of the shrine 
dedicated to Shn (Iharnandi'sliwari (tlie 
.,uirdian goddc'-s of the princely house) that 
ciowiKs it Scon trmii the platform on tiv-' 
liill-sido, binlt at the iMuhiira|a's bidding, the 
Cbty pre.seiits a sight unuiue in itulia. So 
impressed wiis a Mushni divmo fiaiin mv 
pait ot Iclni who bi'lield the s[>octa(de for 
the lirst tune tlnit he oxelaimed 

“lilsewhere in our country there is only 
one sky. But here in Mysore there are two— 
the starry heaven above and the twmklmg 
electric lights below" 

III 

Bangabwe, the lieadcinartcrs of His Highness 
the AHhoraja's G-overnnient, where, too, he 
has a palace (.built in imitation of Windsor 
Castle) which he occupies at tunes —favourably 
iniprcsses the newcomer. He is struck with 
the evidences of modernity that lie upon the 
surface everywhere. 

'Die roads connecting “Carlton House’' — not 
the (late) Mai.fni'j Curzon’a house in Loudon, 
but the Dewa.i’a ollocial residence in Banga- 
lore — with the Public Offi.oes and the Palace 
are kept in a good state of repair. The 
‘ (lovernnieut House car” in which the State 
guests aie driven about by skilful drivers 
glides over these highways almost as easily 
as it would over the asphalt streets in the 
United States of Amo-^ica, where it was 
manufactured It goes, regular intervals, 
past iron posts supporting w res over wh c 


fc-avel, 1 y f..e a>e, .. f„-c, t dr.ve. 

machmerv. lights luuises and streets and riin^ 
telephones and telegraphs (the last outside 
Iilysore’s iiiriadictKin i 

The roads are lined on oithei side wdh 
tall, wide-sinv.idin^ trees, then bnuiclics 
Komotirne.s intf'rtwnung overhoad torming a 
cool colonnade Beyond tliem, set far bad 
in large conipoimds, some of which look m«jie 
like well-kept parks than private grounds, 
are liandsonie residences. i-*f'osToss aad 
prosperity appear to be writ large ’vorywhere- 
ou evorytbing 

Barely five minutes’ walk from ijavender s. 
Hotel, in whieli I am staying, is situated the 
udmmistrative nerve-centre of the States — 
the Public Officers, popularly known as the 
Aflmra/i Kailuhni (the eighteen courts) 
Jfearly two fnrlongs in length, a stmctniv 
timt has obviously giowii as needs luereimM 
it IS si't at till' edge- of a pi-rk that, wateied 
by the sImwoi'-' of the smite- wosl monsoon 
now in pi'ugress, ns green 

Tlv‘ Dew.in is aasoeuitcd witii tluee 
(recently “rotvcncl'otr' to two' memhei's .a m 
Hxr'cntive Council. Lor some rousoti fluit T 
lie. e lieen unable to discover, they are not 
kiv wn according to the princi'piil oubiect 
they hold in tlunr portfolio Tliey beat 
numbers and are called the “IHrst,'' ‘Becoiid 
and “Third” .Momber respectivcdy. 

The Bocrctaries arc, on the c mtrary. nut 
nuintiered. They are known after the depart- 
ment or departments they control under the 
oversight of the Dewan and the Member m 
charge Judging by their number and 
especially bv the multiplicity of the bureaus 
they adiumister, the elaborate routine followed 
in the various offices, the bulky volumes of 
rules regulating official conduct, the repot ts 
and other documents issued “under authority ’ 
and the expense incurred on the cential 
establislunent, the modernization of the 
Mysore administration appears to liavc pro- 
ooeUed very tar 

IV 

Some one connected with the Government 
had the foresight, years ago, to confine 
industries to a certain locality instead ot 
letting mills and factories rise wherever they 
may. He must have been a town-planner 
■par exaoilence at a time when little was 
known of town-planning m modern India 
He scented the danger that lurked in 
puesumg, m this respect, the line of least 
Tobistance 
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T ..„ ...du^tr.al ^.ea tt.e .oath- 

\e^terlv corner of Bangalore The situation 
^|ffers certain advantn^es 

A coDpiderahle acreage was undeveloped 
m tins region when the first tniil was con- 
structed, Despite much activity during 
recent years, some of thetland still lies viaste. 

The metre-gauee line linking the town with 
^[Y'^ole skirts this area. The vards of the 
’Madras and Soirtlisni ilaratha Railway that 
'eires as at) artory between the State and 
the contiguous parts of British India and 
tliiongh those parts with the outside ivorld, 
aiP situated almost in the centre Arterial 
It ids pass through or near '.t These commu- 
n'cations make 't easy to transport raw 
materials to the mills and the haisSied goods 
to t!ie markets 

Raw materials are available within easy 
leaeh Cotton is grown m the State and in 
near by districts in the Nizam's Domimcius 
and the Madras Presidency. Since Tipoo's 
time the silk-worm has been reared in 
Mysore. During recent years much has been 
done by the Dovernraent to stimulate that 
industry. Some wool is also produced and 
an effort has been made during the last 
decade to upbreed sheep, with a view to 
increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of the wool 

'Wiien industrial development was begun 
towards the end of the last centriry. 
Baiigftloreans were proud of their water- 
supply, and justly so. A large lake, 
capable 111 holding a quantity of w'ater that 
appeared immense in those days had been 
constructed some years earlier and conduits 
hid The detnand made by industrial 
couceius could easily be met after the 
icquirements for drickina water had been 
sftistled both m Bangalore City and the 
Tdioioing Civil and Miiitary Station—a 'nit of 
'Mysore leased nut to the Government of 
India, 

An acti\e policv of utilizing the falls in 
the Couvery iiver at Sivasaiuudrara to their 
utpuist capacity and the willingness of the 
{tuveinmciit til supply current at a cheap rate 
^aved industrialists the trouble of arranging 
t r power through other means It offered 
the additional advantage of doing away with 
the smoke and smells luseparabie from the 
generation of power from coal and oil, which 
would, in any ease, have bad to be imported 
from tne outside and would have added to 
the cost of production, 

’ Hbour too was B'^fii’'''ble near at hand 


r..e Madras rrc-,de„c, was g.oanmg under 
the weight cf population. Tamils were there- 
fore only too eager to migrate to Baugaloie 
and elsewhere in search of eroployinent. 

This area, in fine, was specially suited for 
the development of industry Tf initiative 
and capital for the utilization of the existing 
advantages were forthcoming, mills ai^d 
factories would spring up in the natuial 
course of events. 

.\iid they did. Not perhaps as rapidly 
a id certainly not as plentifully as fhp\ 
should have done m the cirouraManees But 
still several mills were established. 

Y 

Dad the Government been as much alive 
to the need of safe-guarding the interests of 
the workers and creating a pleasant, heslthfui 
environment for them and their children as 
it was eager to encourage the industrialists, 
all would have gone on well. By now tms 
part of Bangalore would have become a 
garden city, like Port Sunlight, the soap- 
town established by the (first) Lord Lever- 
hulme . or Bourn eville— Messrs. Cadbury s 
chocolate city — in England 

The ability to create garden cities was 
not lacking. One has merely to visit the 
portion of Mysore City lying in the vicinity 
of the Palace, or the parts of Bangalore C ty 
surrounding the Dewan's residence, the 
Public Office,s and the Bangalore Palace, to 
see what officials m this State are able to do 
m the way of town-planning if they wish to 
exert themselves m that direction. The 
description given by me at the beginning of 
this article, though hurried, will suffice to 
enable persons who cannot visit these towns 
to form art idea of them 

But it does not appear to have occurred 
to anyone in authority to create a beauti- 
ful or even a healthful environment for 
the workers Or if the idea occurred to 
any one, it was intertile, beyond probablv 
the production of a plan, drawn carefully 
to scale and coloured attractively enough 
to make a pretty decoration when framed 
and hung in .m office or dra wine-room 

It lacked, in any case, that impulse 
which compels men in power to dip into 
the State cotters and p.vtract from it raonev 
to convert eye-sores into places of beauty 
'Without that eorapellieg impulse the sur- 
raundinga of tne Palace in iitysore City 
and round the Public Gffices in Bangalore 
C'ty would vemained uii«'ghtlv and 
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the opuL.nt nai^l.boud.o,,d., in t, es^ to-?ns 
would not have beoii the Mecca of sightseers. 

Ah ’ Such IS life i Those persons who 
possess the resources to create for tliem- 
selvGs an enchanting environ lueiit aie not 
caTed upon to incur expenditure. The 
dovermnent assumes, without any urging, 
the iinaiicial hurdoa with which the rate- 
payers should in equity, have been saddhni 

Bui persons v\lia laeh amenities are loft 
without, them. The area they occupy must 
remain a scar upon the otherwise fair face 
of the city because tlio Bovermnent, in its 
wisdom, vvill not deprive tlie Mumcipality 
of the privilege of improving it and the 
Municipality, not witiioiit reaso!), pleads 
poverty. 

VI 

It thus happens that when one goes from 
the part of Bangalore wherein tiio mighty 
dwell to the area in whicli the wage-earners 
aie huddled, one iiiids all eflort to beautify 
has ceased furlongs before the edge of that 
section lias been reached Tho “circles" 
(oi “circuses," as they would bo called in 
the country from which the idea behind 
them has boon bovroived) of which super- 
ficial visitors to the Rtate speak in rapturous 
terms, are non-e.vistent. There are no giant 
ticos, their greenery restful to the eye and 
their shade welcome on a hot day. No 
parks or parklets liave been created to 
serve as “lungs.” 

Tnere are no swimming tanks— no shower 
baths — no public (and, for that matter, few 
pnvate) baths. There is even a paucity of 
taps and sometimes the water runs in them 
only at certain hours when it is not 
convenient for the slum dwellers to bathe. 

Little effort has been made indeed to 
develop the water-supply pn7'? pasmi with 
the, growth of the population in Bangalore 
City. 1 have seen with my own eyes 
women, working and otherwise, at ton 
o’clock at night, sitting round public taps 
in the city in crowds waiting for their 
turn to come to draw a potfnl of the 
precious liquid, which sometimes ran in a 
mere trickle, and carry it homo for domestic 
use 

The sight always makes me feel sad. It 
IS not seemly for women to be out m the 
street at that late hour. 

A little foresight upon the part of the 
men in power would have averted the 
need for stint ng water so necessary for 


Lfe. All that vould ha c 1 , _n ..ec.-s, a 
was tii.d woi'ic on the naw water-wiu L- 
scheme .should I'ove been bogiin several 
vGiirs eailier, in anticipation ol the demands 
instead of in 1930 

The only tank that, if kept clean, might 
enable the workers Vho couyiegato in this 
distiiot to bathe oeoasionally has been 
permitted to become foul. I liave a shrewd 
suspicion that the waste water from a senes 
of mills IS allowed to empty into it 
Hundreds of buffaloes und otlier cattle are 
in any case, to lie seen wallowing in the 
shallow water at its edge or standing a 
little further in. In tlie measure that they 
enjoy themselves they rob the poor laboureis 
living in the vicinity of the slender 

opportunity to keep themselves clean. 

The children in thi.s dmtrict are even 
worse off than the adults No open-air 

playgrounds have been provided for them 
by the Government, the ilumcipality or the 
nulls. They have only the gutter in which 
to amuse tliom selves 

The gutters are evil smelling Water rung 
into them from clrain-liolos in houses 
fringing the narrow alleys, Refuse is tlironn 
or swciit into them. 'Phey are used as 

latrines Breeding phico.s that they arc for 
mosquitu'S and deadly germs of every 
description, it is only necessary to look at 
them or to get a whiff ol the ooze m them 
to understand why Bangalore, like Mysore 
and other towns in the State, is seldom 
without an epidemic of one kind or another, 
and why the deato-rate, particularly the 
rate of infant mortality, is so shocking 

YH 

The vileness of housing conditions m 
the industi'ial area of Bangalore defies 
desciiption. On either side of the narrow 
dark, stinking alleys — dank in the monsoon 
season — are studded ramshackle huts untit 
to serve even as kennels or pig-sties. 

Many of the nmd hovels look as if they 
had been built without the use of square 
or plumb-line to ensure even angles and 
straight walls There is, indeed, no attempt 
at alignment in them. They sag here and 
bulge there as if an earthquake had heaved 
them up in spots and tumbled them down 
m others, giving the roof the appearance 
of the outline of a sway-backed horse. 

The roofs are, in many instances, of 
corrugated iron or old kerosene tins ffattened 
out To prevent gnstb of wind from. 1 fting 




jeratives in the Binny Mills, Bangalore, live in tlie most sciuahd surronnamgs 
Copyrigiit Pliotograph by St Nihal Singh 


them away they are weighted 
ones, 

d one lane in this district. It 
two inches in width. 

through which I entered 
enements was four feet eleven 
and two feet two inches wide, 
in of ordinary stature would 
0 m order to enter the room 
he from the cow-dung £re 
the chimneyless hearth almost 
choked me while I was taking 
ments of the hovel. It was 
lee inches m width, ten feet 
deep and, under the peak 
mven feet high. 

and a woman “lived" in this 
hey had no children at the 
veie, I believe, expecting a baby 


This IS quite a typical t( 
Bangalore’s industrial area excf 
IS occupied by only one couple 
uDcommon for two and even mo 
to huddle in a single room with 
a tiny veranda. iS'oT is there ai 
such huts in which parents and ti 
adolescent and even adult progen 
in a heap. Kot infrequently, ne: 
sometimes not relatives at all, 
as lodgers Indeed the number that 
into them in some cases sound 
unbelievable. 

I do not blame the wage-worki 
overcrowding Their earnings a 
small Bents are high — extortioi 
considering the accommodation 

"What chance is there for the 
slaves of circumstance who perforc 
in these vde cond tions to lead a 
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‘dl.ijv* it( ri'i' jni]ii''li ijii .'U’eu is a 
luiia i\ilh uluch tia" 
plnvf'd havi)/', TKp f-arth. 
iiiiily lui-i i/apii qw(.i>i: 

loavin^ dylv’ huUs hflun-l 
r thus created has het-n 
Mi housine: svinit- industiial 
lintt-oai is and, lu some 

twf'nh’ feet hclflw Hic level of 
iiig ;ilo}ij;side it 
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c da luiD }ii ici' 

street lere! It is nceessai 
fore to rlitiili up and dowo 
sides id the hole lu '.vluch t 


thcif [iots as 

f ' 

thcr 

head 



Tbcrt" is no 

lack 

ot 


rcviony" ilnrinfi the rain.v 
he sure. When the monsc 
fheir contents inxm the ea 
water 'pours down from 
intn the pit and tiio dr 
kind Tdiinieipality ovemii 



i-workei's lisiiur in a [vt— [rom filteeD to tYsnty-fivo feet iir-luw the s 
' ’Op^'i'iuhc f'fiotojjrupJi by S!,, Kifui! bingh 

(S [ have been able to aseertaia, such tunes t!ie place ni 

ive been constructed to make and the tiatortuuate beings 

(jr ascent from tlie pit easy, subjected to iutease discom 

living tjicre struggle up and Set down, as the 'T 
amps like P. W, J) ‘"coolies” deep hollow, it is a bare, el 

xtLiwork operations. trees grow there to afford i 

iiticaiiarly hard upon the women wretches who dwell in the 
Colony,” f<H it is sig’nificaiitly The huts are crowded c 
are the traditional vrater-cartiers in tiieir very midst n 
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t er can b no propel rent iat on ovq 
to the steep fan s si round ng t hr. e sea 
placed two sets oi htr oe tor to ea 
lad io en. 

VTho can envy the workers who tind 
theniselves living near these stinking con- 
venieneos ’ And iniaatue the effect upon the 
health of the pit-dwellers when the hole in 
which thev live Kecnmes flooded during the 
nioasooii , and when the filtii from above is 
washed down to add to the sosaaiUtica 
already existing there ' 

The men and Momen w'ho, with their 
e.bildmi. OCC1 , V these wietcSied huts in this 
heil are v,e'"Le:‘s in spinning and wsavis- 
iiiiils ue.ir by. They toil tor Inue hour* tor 
pitifully sniall wages that just enable them 
to tieep body and soul together Who ace titey 
to pick and ciioo's? tiieir habitation r Tney 
roust hiiO >heitei’ neai' their iruik 

Ily a strange coino^deace, a tew l^nuis 
iifier I had visited the “Pit Polony" one ut 
the powers that be in the State came to tee 
mo. TTnsn I asked I'ico what he had ty ^av 
about it. ho told ii;;'. point blank'. Mnit lie 
had uevev oeiid of it — much less had cver 
seen it 

I do not know which is more lepreimtisi- 
hlo — to he utterly cbb-iuus of tiie ure'ched- 
noss and misery of "the oPiet halt of the 
H-vji’ld," or, knowing the diradful conditions 
in winch the 'hjtlier half' •■'vncs r.-i do 
uothiDg io iinprove thtni. 

L^. 

it IS not boL'an^e of lack of sjatcu for 
fixoansiuii tiiHt the workeis n ho dwell ni tiie 
"Pit Colony” and neaz bj* ccoo-JeJ districts 
are left to tiioir misery there. The nidls are, 
as i havf jioied, situated at the very edge 
oi Ikugriioie, Iniaiftdiate^y nerond theai. 
across the lailway inie. is a la^t stretch id 
upon coLintry 

A "niiin^ion'' stands at 'Hie edge of ilty^oro 
City. It has cost the State, [ am toid. some 
Rs ’d.oOO.OJO. it has been actually tenanted 
only a few days W the Coverumeuts guests 
of high degree during the years that it has 
been in existence 

If those tweiity-hve lakhs had been spent 
upon Cleaning beautiful surroundings for the 
wage- workers lu Bangalore, hO'V dsffertut 
would be the story I would have had to 

tell ! 

Not only has the Government been 
negligent io thm mar* u, but it has apparently 
retrained from putting any pressure upoa 


tae a 11 0 ei o at if* t i ussure o a 
1 ad it Old aecyup_s. aav tangible 
reaiiltn. Here w one tact tiist tells its own 
tale. 

A. collection of raiJ[,s in Bangalore, set 
up and ran with muner largely subscribed 
hv indiaus and, I iiaderstdad, subsidized 
hv the ^Toveromeiit, is iipider British tuanige- 
luerit, Boine d.500 niea and wuaien are 
employed in the iforious departiiients. 11,1111 
the exception of a few who live iii buildings 
owned by tim Cmnpauy and a few ninro 
who have pat up "ciifucies” of an "iniproved 
type" on 3Iui)icipa.l land, mostly witji 
boiTowed money, the miii-hauds are com- 
peiied to live in r^mtod hoveh of the uature 
described by me earlier in tins article, for 
which they have t:t pav ivnts at exoridtant 
rates to the Inodloru.'. 

Yet lu ^fadra-. les*? r.baa two Iiniidred 
Hides distaut, the same company ms.nages 
two niff]'.. It },as hud: saojiery "lines" 
lor Us empli-ysi.'s i.i tlmso niiii- ,V tea’ 
years ago uce of the ouic-jtds touk mo 

nvpr tilfc'.'ii :nid ev,daim;d to me hoii h? aud 
his colleague, s- had taken pams lo m\-^erve 
cleanliness i parcicularly ii^eP tiie butuiiig 
incihties ,tnd Irfii'tnes 'providsd for the 
workers, aad tlm garden plots that were 
aliotred to them eo tiui they could grow 
t'lf-ir own rcgetfiblos if tiiry -o desired 

shouid tim SLinie Bsitisb iiiitflage- 
ijiimt act s.i differeDtlv lu Madras and In 
Bangukuc ? It caoant he explrdued upm 
a purely vcou'/nue basis 

TSie xTi-ta;meaieac '..r the luilLs m Baugaioie 
do not, tor in&uiiei ie..^,u'ltL■ to employ a 
amnher of Bnwes and ivy them ^alarms 
and Sionuses uiuui a t,oale suthmcfttly 
attractive p, bnng them out to India and 
keep them there Tiiey have built bungalows 
in iiealtid'ak bi^autiful foirroucditigs fov thmt' 
rysideiice. 

Despite tim u.xpense incaired uuuu the 
Europemi staff, the iniii.s narc passed 
through prosperous nmes After the 
payraeat of houuses and divide- S. rfeserves 
have been built up. 

Tiivea the \Mli, I have little doubt that 
muds could iiave been fouad tor estrie-dtuig 
the worker^ irom the toils of the rapaeums 
landlords and giving ihtUii decent Ijoiisiiig 
coadifcu'HS at a uoainal or even reasonable 
rate Bat the incentive was iueking--the 
wage-exirners themselves were duniii. rev 
Bhite, to ail xippearances, was apathetic 

T'leia* H ciilv one way in wAiicii to 
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aCL'O int f r t) p d ffpTpn e of troit nent 

Oy ImP Siur^Tj lEl 

lii Bi'itisil India tlipro js a ijiovvitig 
body of ]Hiblip o])inioii It iS bpcoraing 
ncioa^ingly clamant— powoiful There ip, 
nKiroover, S'urae attempt at ‘^emi-n'iitonsihlo 
ifovoniment, 

!n the administristsvp uorvp-ccntro ol 
this Indian State all sorts of devici'S are 
employed to restrict the freedom of 
speech and pres.', and to keep the people 
subservient, Tt is true that there is talk 
ot “responsive ^mvernment.'’ It is likewise 
hue that the present Dewaa is an improve- 
ment upon some of his predecessors, who 
were ruthless lu forcing their npmions 
upon the Maharaja’s subjects. He and 
his fellow-ofticials are nevertheless their 
ovtii masters so far as the people are 

concerned. That is certainly not healthy for 
the rulers — or the ruled. 

The reaction of the constitutional position 
upon the capitalist classes is visible to any 
one who has the courage to see. That is 

especially the case in regard to the reaction 

of that position upon the employing clasvsos 
that are outside the judadictiou of His 

Highness the Maliaraja as persoo.s of 
lEuropean descent are 

X 

Workers in the Kolar Lfold Fields, about 
fifty miles east of Bangalore, leased out to 
a number of British syndicates and virtually 
dominated by the powerful British firm of 
Messrs John Taylor and Sons, are also 
wretchedly housed. The area is open. Trees 
are few and seldom spreading. The .sun 
shines meicilessH and the showers, when 
+hey descend, beat down upon huts of 


c rru at d r n St i v t r og bu 
also t,.e -.d,.,, ,.f t.,at ...aLr.al 

The huts ^ire low and narrow I am net 
quite five feet seveu indies in heucht vtt 
I had to bend my bead before T could gr t 
mtn one of them 

The inside was hot It reminded me of 
an experience 1 once had nUen tiavelling 
in the Pacific The Chief Engineei of the 
ship was a friendly Scot. He touk me dona 
below to examine the works T stood near 
the furnaces as they were being stoked 
The blast nearly scorched me. 

The worst of it is that persons who 
could bear the inclemency of the weather 
the least, either too old or too young to 
work, are left to swelter in these modern 
infernos during the hottest pait of the day 
Whenever I have surveyed the dimensions 
of a but I have wondered how men, women 
and, children managed to crowd themselves 
into it, especially at night. What a 
multi piicity ot functions had to be performed 
by so many individuals in such a confined 
space ! 

Yet the men who sweat in the bowels 
of tbe earth, some of them a mile and a 
half below the surface, — and m holes where 
any moment death may wrap them in its 
cruel embrace and crush them into pulp — 
produced quantities of gold that even King 
Midas might envy ' 

Often it appears to me that were not 
the hardships of life in India poised upon 
the belief in Karma, the load would be 
impossible to bear. I only wish, however, 
that sedative did not kill the spirit that 
would rebel against degrading conditions. 

(The second article uf iJi/s series Kill ap 2 )tar 
in The Modern Review for wii iiionfb) 


The Inevitable Extensfon of Public Contrc: 

Br WIIFfiED WELLOCK if p. 


T he growth Oi uaemploymeut throughout 
the world is compBlliug most people 
to tbinb, and to face tendencies and 
proposals which on theoretical grounds they 
would be inclined to ridicule The average 
econcinist, banker or industrialist tends to 
look at the present state ot world trade as 
a phenomenon which needs some subtle 
explanation For the cure, he looks into his 
bag of old and tried tricks, expecting that 
some combination of them will meet the 
situatiim. But he is mistaken. 

Why should we be surprised at .the 
present state of unemployment la all the 
industrial countries If we take our own 
country, there is not an industiw or a 
works throughout the land which has not 
been desperately hunting about for labour 
saving machinery, especially during the 
last SIX 01 seven _ years, and has not, in 
consequence of such machinery, been turning 
increasing numbers of men upon the streets. 
At the present moment, there is a hot 
di.spute in the cotton industry of Lancashire 
over the question of automatic machiuery, 
the adoption of which will throw 50 per 
cent of the u'eavors out of emoloymput. 

Or take the example of iron .and steel 
In the year 187.h there were 6S3 blast 

furnsees in Oreat Britain, which between 
tlmni pW'duced 6,56t>,4cl sous of pjg iron. 
As the result of raaouahaatioa the number 
of furnace.s hrd been reduced by 1928 from 
GS3 to 1-32, while the output of steel had 
iKcreiised. Tu 1873 each furnace had an 
average output of 985 tons per vear; to-day 
each furnace produces 50,081 tons per 
yem. Tet the furnace which produces 
50,081 tons requires fewer men to operate 
it than the furnace with a capacity of 

!^85 tons. 

Tr.esc are mere illustrations of what is 
taking place in everv part of this country, 
and indeed in crerv imJnstrial oovvtrv 
tiiroughtdifc the worid. Hationolisatiou is 
nothing new, but it is being applied more 
Vigorously aud consciously to-day than ever 
iu tus past. It lias indeed become a mania. 
So much so that success io industry is 
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■measured by the number of men that can 
be dispensed witii. 

The natural and inevitable result of this 
policy is wholesale and increasing uuemploy- 
ment. Thus Gapitaiism cannot deal adequate- 
ly with the situation it has created, for 
the very reason that it regards the increasing 
number of unemployed as a sign of its 
success. Its consuming ambition is cheap 
production, whereas, io accept responsibility 
for the people it throws out of work, either 
by mamtaming them whilst in that condition, 
or utilizing their labour through the instru- 
ment of a shorter working day, would be 
to defeat the very purpose of rationalization. 
That more economic processes of production, 
and the oparatiou of a shorter working day 
would mean increased human weli-being, is 
no concern of the majority of Industrialists, 
whose primary aim is, and I presume 
always will be, cheap production and 
maximum profits. 

In other words, the anti-social character 
of capitalist industry is being revealed in 
the present industrial situation as never 
before World trade is on the decline, 
chiefly because countries that were non- 
industrial before the war are developing 
industrial processes at an astonishingly 
rapid rate. This fact, together with 
rationalization, is the chief cause of the 
present so-called world trade depression. 
As a matter of fact, there is actual trade 
depression, or at any rate ii is very slight. 
What depression there is, is due to the 
ooeration of the Oapitalist system itself. 
The unemployed, for instance, are compelled 
to consume a less quantity of goods than 
would be the case if they were employed. 
Furthermore, gluts, as of wheat and other 
agricultural products, due to machinery 
and more scientific methods of production, 
have so cheapened prices as to throw the 
producers into a condition of penury The 
middlemen, as usual, capture the spoils. 

Thus, whichever way we look at it, we 
find that the cause of all our economic and 
indusrrial troubles to-d.iy, our penury, oui 
uaeraploymeafc, the so-called world trade 
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dtpressiuii, ir, o’vur-prodaohon, abu'idancp * 
l.ideed the situation is eiioui^'n t,o mriko the 
ii<<ds vtGcp, iinloas, blessed, mth the yitt ol 
luneour, thej' arc splittiiiir their sides Muth 
]ius;hr,er at our tolly, woiidenu" wiier. our 
(^os will be opened. 

Tn the midst of these coiiditions we are 
piosentcd with the spectacle, m Oreat Britain 
at any rate, of the industrialist, the farmiiiiJ 
coramuaily and the public generally, all 
piesaing for political acnon of some hind 
Either they want tariffs, or bounties, or 
loans and subsidies, or demand that the 
Government shall take the initiative in 
sending out trade delegations to foreign 
countries, organize compulsory marketing- 
schemes, and large scale industrial amal- 
gamations, etc. 

One has only to sit m the British House 
of Commons for a wec’k or two to realize 
the impotence of Capitalism in present 
conditions. Every industry and every 
financial interest is busy vying with its 
neighbours m efforts to secure Oovernmont 
attention and assistance of one kind or 
another. 

In support of this statement let me 
enumerate some of the things the G-nvernmoiit 
IS doing at the iirosent moment It has 
appointed Conirnittecs to enquire into the 
cotton trade and the iron and steel trade. 
Their reports have just been issued, and the 
Government is assisting m carrying eut the 
recommendations that have been made. In 
agi'iculture, a bill to undertake large scale 
marketing schemes has just been introduced. 
A Land Drainage Act has just been passed. 
Furthermore, an aunouncement has been 
made that bills are shortly to be introduced 
to grant powers for large scale State farming, 
the bulk purchase by the State of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, etc. During the session 
that has just closed, a eoa! bill was passed 
■whereby compulsory marketing schemes are 
enforced, as well as huge district amalgama- 
tions of coal mines. In both of these 
schemes, the President of the Board of Trade 
plays an important part, which means that 
the State is making further encroachments 
upon the control of industry This is the 
irst occasion on which the State has secured 
appreciable control over one of the basic 
industries. With reg-ird to this industry 
moreover, further inroads into its control 
have been made at Geneva, where some 
success has already been achieved in the 


rcgiUatio .1 of tli-'* hours o) Libour thToughiml 
the coal-hmds of Eunqie 

Ho one who has caiuially studied mod'- • 
industi-ial and economic trends, along w th 
modern political developments, can escape the 
coiiclus’on that the groat need i f tlio age 
is public control, ■ and tliat tnc nexi gioat 
■step Hi tile sphere of industry and Curnmerue 
is 111 till directum of public controi, both 
n.itiiinaL and inter nation'll By no other 

means can the fruits of rationalizatiun and 
mass proJiiction he guaranteed to the people 
in all lands, and the evils of uneinployoi-sat 
and “over-production” be avoided. The great 
need of the world to-day is co-operation, 
and particularly international eo-oporation 
But co-operation is very difficult to 
achieve when you are at the mercy of 
private interests whose aims conflict, not 
only with each other but with the countries 
in- which they operate and with the people 
by whose service they prosper. One can 
see even now what henelioial results could 
quickly be attained in many directions weie 
there a large measure of public control over 
certain industries m the various corapeting 
countries. To take the example of coal 
if the coal industry in the various countries 
of Pliu’ope were natioQaliZ‘'d, recent oxperiimoe 
has shown how easy it would be to unity 
the hours of lalimir, and to ration markets. 

To take another illustration, lei me refer 
to Russia By virtue ot complete public 
control of her various industries, Russia 
IS in a position to say at any time, in 
regard to any particular industry, whether 
it would be wise in the national interest to 
reduce prices or shorten hours in case, say, 
of over-production. Dni’ing the time I ■was 
m that country I saw this policy opsrate 
with wonderful effect. In one case of over- 
production I saw a national reduction iu the 
price of a commodity take effect with the 
object of increasing consumption and thus 
using up the surplus In another case I 
witnessed a reduction in the hours of labour 
with the object of keeping all the -workers 
in that industry employed. 

So far as Great Britain is eoucemed, 
there can be no doubt, as I have already 
hiuFed. that we are moving fast in the 
direction of increased public control. We 
cannot travel very far in a Socialist direction 
in the present Parliament, as the- Labour 
Party has rather less than 40 per cent of the- 
electorate behind it. Nevertheless 40 per 
cent is a tremendous advance-, and brings- 
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the Labour Party .uto the contro. of 
Oovernraent It is also iuterestieg to know 
that while the question of uationalizatiou 
IS the chief bone of conteution between the 
Liberal Party and the Labour Party, the 
Liber-i Party is travelling very fast in the 
direstioii of Socialism, ^though, of eoursf*, 
it would never accept the same. It is 
geocroily recognized that we are fast 
approaching the time when each industry 
Within the countiy will be organized as a 
unit of {iroduetion. and the Liberals 
axe as onpo'ied as we are to private 
monopolies Indeed they have frequently 
declared in the present Parliament, that 
tvhen it comes to monopoly some form of 
public control must be introduced. TThen, 
therefore, it is recognized that industries are 
ukcly to approach a condition of monopoly 
it a more rapid rate than the State is 
likely to be able to secure control over 
them, there need be no hitch with respect 
to Liberal support for this policy. Indeed, 
10 view of this fact, the line of demarcation 
between the Liberal and Labour Parties tends 
to become ever thinner. As a matter of 
fact it 18 now so thin that a considerable 
number of Liberals find it increasingly 
difficult to lustify their remaining longer 
outside the Labour Party 

If, furthermore, we consider municipal 
affairs, we find that not only Liberals but 
even Conservatives are very often strongly 
in favour of public control. Indeed it 
IS amazing, when one comes to take stock, 
how rapidly public enterprise is developing 
munTcipally. Take Birmingham as an 
ilustration, which I mention because living 
tiero I am lamiliar with its development. 
Ill addition to looking after roads, sewers 
parks, water-supply, it controls a magnificent 
electricity service, gas service, bus and tram 
sei vices, and runs a flourishing municipal bank, 
ft now take.s responsibility for the housing 
ot the working classes of the city. During 


the .ast .en years it las built no less than 
30,000 working class houses, all of which 
are beautifully laid out, on well-ordered 
estates, each house having a garden, and 
anywhere from four to seven rooms. 

The population of Brimingham is 976,000, 
and altogether the city employs no less 
than 30,000 people, including the teachers 
in its numerous schools. If we add to 
these the more than 4,000 people employed 
bv the Birmingham Post Office, aod fne 
3,600 people employed by the Co-operati\e 
Alovement. we get a total of 3S,000 who 
are engaged m some form of publio service 

These figures give some idea of what 
ia taking place. Moreover the present 
tendency in this country is to enlarge the 
area of local goTernmeat in order to enable 
new public services to be undertaben, a d 
in the most economic conditions. Even the 
Local Government Act passed by the Tories 
in the last Parliament had this object m 
view. On every band we have the more 
progressive local authorities clamouring for 
larger powers, It is probable that before 
very long many of our more enterprising 
munieipfilities will be taking up the distri- 
bution of such commodities as bread, milk 
coal, etc. 

I merely mention these things m order 
to show the spirit that prevails in this 
country ; and wbat is true of England is 
largely true of Germany also, while 
economic stress and the growing insecurity 
of the workers under Capitalism will make 
an extension oi public control imperat've 
in all the industrial countries of the world 
'Without such control there is no hope of 
a reasonable life for the great mass of the 
people, and we shall be condemned to 
witness increasing poverty and misery 
amidst abundance and a power of producing 
goods which surpasses anything of which 
men have ever dreamed. 
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W mi the pahlicatioii ui tlu-s Report ot 
tlio IndiiJu Central ilankirtir Btiquiry 
'Con:niitfcee on the 16tb September, 
a mine of information about t!ie present 
Dosihon and requirements of the nredit 
btructure in India vnis made av’adabio, 
and the attention of the country was once 
more dra’i\m to the supreme iraportaneo of 
sti'engtheniiig and organizino: our credit 
institutions as the prehminai’y step towards 
economic advanoemeut and freGdom. 

There is a pretty long history behind the 
appointment of the Baukine; Ifiaqmry Committees 
in 1939, and ultiraaltdv Sir (leorge Schuster, 
who was till then too fresh to he sun-dried 
into the Anglo-Indian bureaucratic 
mentality, had made a healthy departure in 
generally mooting the desire of the people, botli 
m tlie choice ot the personnel and dotevrainu- 
tion of tfio terms of refereuce in consultation 
with the lacmbers of the Ootmnittof. The 
Corcinitteo whioli thus was tthe outoomo of 
a domaud by all sections of tlie pc'ipl^ and 
which was as representative as it could be, 
was asked “to investigate past records and 
existing conditions of banking in India 
including the organization of tlic money 
market and to consider the steps, if any, 
that arc feasible and desirable under the 
following main headings ; tvA., (a) the develop- 
ment of banking with a view to the expan- 
sion of indigenous, co-operative and joint- 
stock banking, with special reference 
to the needs of agriculture, coraraeroe 
and industi'Y ; (b) the regulation of 
banking with a view to proti'ctiug 
the mtorests of tlie public ; and (cl hanking 
education with a vmw to provision of 
Indian persunnol in adequate numbers and 
with the necessary qualifications to meet 
the increasing needs of the country for a 
sound and well-managed national system of 
banking.’’ 

The terms of reference, thus agreed upon, 
subsequently gave rise to some difference 
of opinion regarding the qne.stion whether 
the details of the constitution of a Keserve 
Bank came withm the purview of the 
Committee and the Cha’rmaa gave a rurng 


precluding .such discU'^sioii'^, Oth''‘i''.MSv, The 
fieJcI to he covoi'gJ was immense am! the 
Rppoit publi.shed hears clear testimony the 
.stupendous lask undertaken. 

Tlio Report is in two parts, Part I 
comprises more tiiaii 900 'lagcs lijrmmg 
the maiority report together wuh ^ a 
few minutes of dissent and appeuJicev 
giving mcoug other things the ubservationt 
of the foreign e.xperLs who were asked to 
cdlahc-rate with tiie Committee ^ while Bait TI 
consists of nearlv 500 pages rpcoiding^ the 
elaborate minority r'cport oi Itr Mann 
Subodar The findings of the rnuuncial 
Banking Ikiqniry Commitli-'CH received due 
consider, ation in the preparation of tiie Central 
Corainitlve's Report, and a sauunarv of the 
proviaei.al r'icoramondations i.s appended to 
A^olnme I, Part I of the TU'pnrt. 

Olio interesting feature nf the Keport i** 
that in order to have the discussious m the 
basis of a common angle of vision ^ the 
Coiiimitloc agreed that tlie I'liudanuintal oasis 
for making tiioir recoin nicadatio us siiould be 
that theadmiumtr.ationof the provinces nud the 
Central Ocvernineut would be wholly m the 
hands of Ministers fully respoasibie to the 
respective legislatura.s. The Committee make 
it clearly nudorstood that their rpcoramenda- 
tions arc based on this fundamental a&sump- 
tirm. IMo are afraid, therefore, that the 
proposals made may have no direct bearing 
on tiio immediate problems of reiorm. ^ 

Apart from the separate report ijreseiite(.i 
hv Mr Miuiu Subedar covering almost the 
whole licld of enquiry, tiirmi separate raicat'''s 
or notes of dissent are appcndc»l to the 
report The first of these is by idr. Rutiidaw 
Pantuin dealing with indigenous huDker-v , 
the second is by (Mr. Xaliiii Raojan Biu'kat 
dealing mainly with the financial rciiuire- 
raeuta of iudustries and the knaiicing of 
forei.gn tr,ade ; mid the third is signed by six 
tueifibcrs, vf^, Sir Patshottamdaa Thakui- 
das, Mr. D P. Khaitan, Mr. Jamal Mahomed, 
iMr Eamdas Pantulu, Air. Shaumukhan Chc-tty 
and Mr. Makhtar Singh, dealing mainly with 
the financing of foreign trade. A study of 
tbe various notes leaves the mpiess on that 
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eToepS: Mr. Manu Subedar ths Committee 
were in more or less general agreement 
regarding most of the issues Where there 
has been a difference in outlook Mr. Subedar 
holds the extreme opinion from the nationa- 
bst view point, then comes Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar, and last’of all stands the 
group headed by Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas. All the members appear to have 
realized the needs of the situation fairly well 
so far as the demand for a national economic 
policy goes and the differences lie more 
with regard to methods of securing freedom, 
for the Indian money market than in 
fundarcentals. The foreign experts who 
collaborated with the Committee do not seem 
to have left very good impressions. 

Tbs oitijonty report is divided into 
c venty-sevec chapters dealing with various 
cieJit affeaeies in the field of rural finance, 
industrial and comiuei'cial finance iftid 
linaneing of foreign trade, as also with such 
important subjects like the relation between 
the banking system and the money marker, 
regulation of banking and bankiog education 
The subject of rural finance takes up a good 
portion of the report and of the numerous 
recommendations iu this connection the 
following deserve special notice, tLt., 

(1) The Coraniiitee propose the furmatioa 
of Frovinckl Boards of Economic Enquiry 
with a view to provide tne government with 
necessary information for the active pursuit 
of a progressive and constructive agnoultuial 
policy with a view to fostering profitable 
agriculture under modern conditions 

C2) The poor economic condition of the 
pevsantry in India, in genera], and the lack 
ri proper credit facilities available to them 
involve them m a vicious circle. Tne 
Committee therefore propose better provision 
foi rural credit through suitable organization 
of agencies like co-operatfve credit societies, 
land-mortgage banks, and indigenous money- 
lenders and also suggests the creation of 
new facilities such as the establishment of 
licensed warehouses. 

(3) Regarding rural iadt^btcdaess the 
Committee urge that a serious effort should 
be made to find a remedy for the chronic 
indebtedness of the agriculLurist, so far as 
it relates to Ins unproductive debt Local 
Governments are requested to pursue a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a 
voluntary basis, failing which they are asked 
to explore tne possibility of securing the 
settle mf’nt of debt on a compulsory baa's 


(d) The indigenous banker or money- 
lender is considered to be aa indispensable 
factor in our rural economy and the 
Committee want to improve his position and 
to make him a useful member of the Indian 
banking system. It is, therefore, proposed 
that such ludigenous bankers as are engaged 
iu banking proper and are prepared to shed 
their business other than banking, should be 
eligible to be placed on the approved list of 
the Reserve Bank lor rediscount facilities m 
the same manner as joint-stock banks.' Other 
lines of advance such as amalgamation of 
indigenous bankers into joint-stock ban^s, 
“Kommandit” credit institutions, or co-opera- 
tive banks are also suggested. 

(. 0 ) With regard to ci-operative banks 
for rural fiaauee the defects have boeo 
pointed out including the lack of true 
principle of co-operation, excessive overdue^, 
defective audit and iueffieient control Mote- 
over co-operat.ve huaueing is said to oe 
inelastic, dilatory, inadequate, and yet too 
costly m some provinces, because of rfip 
ineiutability of several intermediate agenems, 
each requiring separate margins of working 
as between the ultimate borrower and the 
original leader or depositor. In the opinion 
of the Committee no rural society should 
charge its members a r.ate higher than 12 
percent per annum Yarious suggestions 
are therefore made to improve the vrorkmg 
of co-oper-ntive societies and parrioulaiiy to 
secure a reduction m the rate of interest, 

(6) The Committee think that ordinary 
co-operative credit institutions should confine 
themselves to dispensing short and inter- 
mediate credit, and that co-operative iand- 
raortguge banks should be established to deal 
with loEir-terru credit. The loans by sueii 
land-mortgp.ge banks should be devoted to 
the following principal objects ; namely, , 

U'j the redemption of land and houses 
of agriculturists, and the liquidation oi cld 
debts ; 

(bj the improvement of laud and methods 
of cultivation and the budding of houses of 
agriculturists, and 

(ci the purchase 0 ! land in special cases 

It may he noted In this connection that 
the development of well-organized joint-stock 
land-niortgoge bink? for the benefit of ri’p 
numerous classes of landowners who 
cannot be adequately served by the 
co-operative credit organizations is aLo 
recoiBineuded. 

YT-tb regard to co"''me'’C'-al bankmg the 
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P-n . - ttoe r c’^r..u.-aii nii 
'sv-'t.-’i > of ud.’!U^'‘S liv hoo'.s 

pr' oion.-, efc. Tho loan 

' iVici't of l’v'n;^ol hnvo r<?rn‘iv,''(l onm.ni'ai’ 
dilution a.'ul tiio t fm, orimn-ut B-menl 
’iiivo boon n>'^nLl to i-x;aMioo tlio n..-:fce nn t'l'a 
qiK'stion pTcnar'';! hv Rj :\alini Ranjan 
'^arlcar 

Finnllv tho iinnr(ivi'nK"it in liin orovn za- 
tinn rif apTionltaru nnnvlvohnq and tho 
institution of licf iisod ioaToh'in=;es ;;i’o strnn.zly 
tir^^E-’d for Jnrtlif'niio' ’-nr.tl crortit. 

Tlip Conimittoo thon raak'o various 
siigoostinns fo^' tho finaiicinji' and devo!op>nont 
of imJastries Tlipy think that the 
n.iH.maliz.dinn of the oonutry’s fisoal polioy 
-v-fiih similar reforms in otlior sphert's of 
national life would enable industrial 
investments. Provncial industrial Onrpnra- 
tions are therefoic recoin mended for 
establi.slinient in order to enRura the. snppiv 
of tinaucial faejlitie.s to industrial concerns. 
The foreiijn experts consider this scheme ,as 
unsound and saujicst it.s resn'ictiori to 
“pioneer cnterpiises of a unn-competitu'e 
charactor,” 

i^^r Kali 11 i Ranian idarkar, w!io has 
ippeuded a note of di.ssont on the subioct, 
consider', the proposals of the mapinty io 
ho ratiier iveak and halting, particularly a.s 
the provincial industrial corporations arc 
proposed to be iirstituted only when found 
necessary. _Mr. Sarkar holds th.^fc the 
conditions in Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
are at least fully npc for the establishineiit 
of industrial banks and the Ministers of 
these produces should undertake the 
task of their formation now He then 

proposes the institution of an Ail-Tndia 
industrial Board vested iuosHt with 
advisory powers, iiendinfr the establishment 
of 'tin alRIndia. corporation. A study of 
the uidusfrnrl development of foreip:n countries 
leads .Mr. Rarkar to tho conclusion that 
privatci iriituitivu and enterprise alone cannot 
bo depended upon to provide the iipocssaiy 
financial aid to industries. Recondly, some 
special institution is recjuircd for providing 
long'-term credit, infusing: confidenco amon£>' 
the investinif public and leadun; them to 
invest their camhil in sound ' industrial 
securities, a,.s also for initiatiui; schemes 
for reor£?anization and rationalization when 
aece?i:iary. Such a, special institution should, 
as a rule, be a distinct organization, apart 
from the commercial banks 

The greatest difference of opinion amongst 


• ii© mciiji.er-: ui tiu tjn'Orjutte.’ .'ippear.' i 
oii'i on i'i.‘ (jui'tion of ilii!!nci.i'.i .>f iiir.'ig'i 
traiK Tin Foreign Tuule Ocimnuttoe ny " 
mair.riir roconi.ui-nded thiit t!,. exishua 

joint-stock hanks should open foreign 

-^ounoctirns, and tjnit when the Ki.scr a 
Bank is o.-'kiblisliod. the Imperial Buix 

siiould be iihrvjtod from lin-ir presoni; 

rcslriotioiis. If the fnipcri.si Bank is una.! e 
to participati' in India's foreign trade then 
tne m.ijonty reconrncml the starting jt 
nn Titihan Finnu-’c Bank for undertaki] g 
toe fioaucing of foreign trade, ovith capital 
.supplied by joint-stock banks 

Bu: nie>nbor,s, headed by Sir Purshnttam- 
diis Tinikui’das, however, arc of opinion that 
the Stain should itself start an oxchango 
bank forfhwith, Di.sagreoing with the 
majority thev" thmk that there are not enough 
facilities available for the financing of India’s 
foreign trade, and at any rate these are not 
available for tho uationals of tlii.s country 
Ti’.cy tl'orohore advoeutn a state exchange 
hank, but h.Tvo no objection to the conversion 
of the. Imperial Bank mto an official Indian 
oxoliango hank provided suitable safe-guards 
are taken 

Tlie foreign experts are, Iiowever, opposed 
to tho ifleu of graniing aiiv government 
assistance to a new Indian oxehauge bank 
under any eirenmstances. 

As regards tho liuane.ing of foreign trade 
Mr. Malini Ranjim Siirkar advocates the 
establishment of an independent Indian 
exchange bank, preferably after the formation 
of the Reserve Bank. The share capital of 
such an exchange bank is to be thrown 
open in the first instance to the joint stock 
banks of India and the public, and any 
portion remaining unallotted to be taken 
over by the G-overnmont. In his opinion 
the monopoly of the remifimee business of 
the Oovernnicnt should not be given to the 
proposed exchange bank as that function 
would prcjierty belong to the Reserve Bank 

Mr. Mann Suhedar in a separate and 
thoroughgoing icport suggests that the 
foreigt] exchange business sliould be 
conducted tlirough a department of the 
Beseiwe Bank, whose aecounts of this busi- 
ness should be kept separate, and wliose 
services also in this dirretion should be 
built up separately to meet any los.ses and 
contiugeucies atistu" in its operation. 

Apart fruni the question of the institution 
of an Indian exchange bank in future 
two opiestiODS have engaged the serious 
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a^’fentioa of tho Goiumittee, naiueJy, tb 0 
coritrol of the operations of the-* noii-Icdiaii 
exeoaage banks operating noiv, ont; tho 
Drobierii of restricEiug the opening of tEieir 
DL’anches in the interior Opioioas on these 
subjects appear to be sharply div’ided and the 
majority of the Committee have practieaSiy 
decided to keep more or less neutral attitude. 
Coronlaints have been levelled by Indian 
■wifnesses against foreign banks on the score 
of nialcing discrimination against Indians or 
Indian eoKcerns. These charges tn=ike it 
imperative for the Committee to recommend 
a system of licensing to bring the foreign 
exchange banks under coutroi Tne 
conditions of license as laid down by the 
committee are as under • 

(a) Furnishing the Reserve Bank annual 
statninects showing their assets and liabilities 
relating to the Indmu business as prescribed 
by the Reserve Bank from time to time;. 

(b) Submission, for a few years to come 
at any rate, to some prescribed aathoritv in 
India, preferably to the Reserve Bank, 
periodical reports of Indian and non-Indian 
business handled by them ; and 

Ic) Other conditions on the basis of 
isciorocity. Regarding the restiicting of the 
operations of the exchange banks to the 
port towns only the Committee appear to be 
unanimous, although there is some difference 
of opinion as to what should be done with 
respect to the few existing branches of 
exchange banks in up-country, as well as the 
Allahabad Bank whose control has virtually 
gone to the hands of one of the non-tndian 
exchange banks 

Mr. Nalmi Ranjan Sarkar is emphatically of 
opinion that there must be proper safe-gaard.s 
devised so that the operations of the 
exchange b^nks may not develop to the 
financing of internal trade under any circutn- 
ssances He proposes therefore a separate 
scheme of licensing, arguing that, under 
present circumstances, restriction on the 
basis of reciprocity is meaningless. He, 
however, does not suggest any legislative 
prohibition for the exchange banks in the 
matter of taking deposits from Indians or 
Indian firms. Finally, Mr Sarkar desires to 
prevent the aecLuisition of Indian banking 
interests by foreign agencies and referring to 
the transfer of the Allahabad Bank to the 
hands of the exehaace bants group he 
demands that provisions should be made 
against such contingencies in future. He has 
also a scheme for purchasing out the control 


of foreign exchange banks over thc-ir branches 
an the interior as well as over the Allahabad 
Bank. 

Sir Parshottamdas Thakurdas aud his five 
colleagues hold the view that the compiamts 
against existing exchange banks legarding 
diserimmatory treatment are strjagl,y support- 
ed by cireumstantiai evidence. They want 
therefore to go further than Mr. Sarkar, 
and propose that license should not be 
given even tu tiie already estabh.'ihed 
branches of the e.xchange bankb up-oountry 

Mr. Maau Subedar’-s suggestions are still 
more f.rr-reachiag. He has drawn up his 
own set of stringent regulatiuns for the 
licensing system, providing, in addiiion to 
what we generally find m Mr. Sarkar’s 
suggestions, for statutory restrictions witli 
regard to the emplojuuent of nou-Indians 
in the service of exchange banks in India 
According to him except the manager and 
one officirJ in each branch under him the 
rests of the staff must be Indian He also 
proposes prohibition of taking deposits from 
Indians and Indian joint-stock companies bv 
the exchange banks. With regard to 
branches m liie interior Mr Bubedar proposes 
not only that no new branches should be 
opened, but the existing branches should be 
closed uown lu course of rive years from 
the commencement of the licensing system. 

Both Mr Subedar and Mr, Sarkar urge 
that the Im penal Bank should not be 
converted into an Exchange Bank The 
fandamental difference between Mr. Sarkar 
and Mr Subedar lies in the fact that the 
latter does not favour the idea of a State 
Exchange Bank, nor even the type of a 
special Indian Exchange Bank proposed by 
Mr. Sarkar. On the contrary, as has- been 
stated before, he does not believe in the 
need for a separate institution at all to 
deal with exchange business. 

The Report of the Central Banking 
Enqairv Committee thus gives us much 
food for thought and controversy. Our 
only regret is that the question of the 
coastitution and details of the Reserve 
Bank was not allowed to be fully gone 
into. 2sor have the Committee given 
adequate attention to the possibilities and 
problems of joint-stock banking in India. 

With regard to the Reserve Bank the 
Committee, agreeing with the foreign experts,, 
have uanimously urged that it should be started 
at the earliest moment possible, and have 
pointed out that its inaugura-tion is necessary 
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If-tv ut fistlTila le 

ut .he 0.7133X3,7 3s liOiTevor Icit 
H'hero it. vi'iis 331 It-'LhS rf'rr.'ii'dini; ftie many 
km.'tty quoht-io: 3 '’' h'l.'X m’OM* ia cnn'iectimi 
uith the instihition of the Rfsarro Banir, It 
thim apptaiy that hi ^pite oi tim 
; Kpcr.dinxre ir.vofvH an.l llio \rasfai>'R ol 
linK' and energy ive I'emain without a lead 
reg'arduig the future btnioture of the ynUre 
hatkingr nuichinery. 

Repai'din^j ioiat'Sfucl: banh^ tha CommittLio 
have h.mllv any ioipy riant propcKsalrf 1 1 uffei* 
fjii' inipro^'ing' their strength and c’^tendic.g 
then' (.lijeraimns. The Commirtee merely 
pt'opose that 3vith a ^ie\v to eneoaragms: Rjo 
opening of liranehe.i by ,]oi)3t-.si()cii: banks fclic 
Roseme ffaiik may place, toi’ the first five 
years, ivitli. every ue^v branch opeaed by an 
approved joint-stock bank at an entirely 
unrepresyntod oeuitro, a deposit of such sum 
on such terms and conditions as it may 
considM' nf'Ccpsai'T. 

Mr. Mann .^iibedtir, hmvover, fake? up 
tin* canst' of the joiut'Stock banks ivith 
.gi’esitev zeal. Hu sijggo.sta that with a viou- 
fa, cjiCDumgo such hanks the following 
iunoug ntimr concessions sluiuid be pi-oridcd : 

in') Hi'po tonsfer of fund.s between 
those centi’cs where tlio JFie.'serve Bank has 
ii braiicli. 

(b^ liemittancc’s CuUces.sion.s as the co- 
operative banks enjoy. 

(e) Preed.im from stamp duties to some 
extent. 

(d' HaciiitiuS to open now bnnehes on 
a ba^is similar to iliat prorided to the 
Imperial Bank in the past. 

(e) Facilities foi rediscouat facilities 
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1 irn!-.'-fC3* .^;p3iu^^ suitable cidlstcmul 
ff) Eycfdption frrMi Bupm'tax for a 
period of five yo,u.=i in the event of two 
stcml) hanks aumlgamrifin.g. 

la nedcr to .«r;cnre some of 

co-ardiuatfon in t'lC working of difforeBt 
classes of crt'ild insiitiitions in ihe IocsjI 
money market the Committee prop-oae tiie 
iuaugaration of ;ra ^tll-Indui B.mliers’ 

Associ.atson. Moreover, for suitably protect 
iug the public and for controlling nod 
guidiu.g the opcratinas of all banks, any 
bank, I ‘Man or non-Indian. wishing 

to do baaking business in liidia is, lii 
ths opinion ol the CommitteB, to he 
required to take out a iicence from the 
Reaerye Bank, Such licences arc to be 
freely grenred to already cxi.stiug institutions. 

- The CoramittGc nnaily make imporfciut 
recomniecidatiaus on tise prorision of baukmg 
education in India and abroad, both in the 
Hnirersities tm %volI as through the. Indian 

In.stituto of Bankors. 

As has ht3Pa poiniod out in the bogiuning, 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee had a .stupendous task before them, 
and the members deserve to bo congratulated 
for the volume of labour they have put 
in. It now lie.s with the Crovorniuent to 
ittau.gurate suitable schemes for the con- 
solidation and improvameut of the credit 
institutions cf the country. We trust that 
nece.ss'uy measures will be undertaken at 
an early date to fructify the labours of 
tlie Co.mmifctee, and we urge that the 
value of tiio reconuuendations should not 
be uudermiaed by piecemeal ac'^eptance of 
the suggestions. 




(Based on Origaial Sources j 


• Bt BRAJffiNBKA 

T HEKB exist many sketches of some 

aspect or other of the iiistory of the 
Ben^'ali theatre and one full-length 
study of the whole subjecr. But of none of 
them can it be said that they ^ive entire satis- 
fact'.oQ, for the simple reason tuat not one 
ot them 13 based on a tliorous:a study of all 
the material that could bo oroufht to bear 
OP the subject. Tne history of the Bengali 
theatre prosonts a rather forbidding aspect 
friin cho point of vie-r of the search for 
original sourees. Tnere is no rcgulir contem- 
poT-ary aecoan*- of its origin and develop.ueJit. 
In the absence of such a hisrory, all thac ic is 
possible fj” us to know about the subject, 
hei scattered in a number of peri rlmaK 
whose pre=crratian. always a mat'er ot 
difficulty and .nccidtnt, has been rendered 
alriinst impossible by the oliraat? -of Beuo.ol 
aid tin' carelessness of its pernd'e ti 
their old records Whatev'er insv be 
the cause, the result of all tins, in 
any case, has been unfortunate. I have 
elsewhere yiven an account of tne Yernacular 
Press. While eng^iced mi that study, it ofteu 
cau.sfid me great disaDpointrnsnt to find that 
most of the newspapers and magazines wto.se 
names I could trace in the G-overnment 
records and other sources were not available 
at all. Of even those few wtuch had been 
preserved, a complete set could never be 
exnected. And even the surviving incomplete 
sets are, mor'' often than not, broken up and 
scattered over two or three ditferent collections 
This Isy.s upon the student the necessity of 
going about from library to library, hunting 
out scraps of information from large volumes 
which contain a mass of information 
absolutely unconnected with his subject. In 
the circumstances, it was not unnatural 
perhaps to find that the student should be 
repelled by the pr ispect of wading through 
bushels of husk m order to get at a gram 
of wheat. I caaaot cla.m that I have 
pursued tbi-s dry-as-diist search to the 

bitter end. But while working on the 
history of the Yercacular Press in Bengal 
and kindred historical subjects, I had 


NATH BANERJI 

come across numerous references to the 
BengaU theatre in a very large number of 
SngUsh and Bengali periodicals of the last 
century. The iollowmg account of the origin 
and early history of the Bengali theatre 
mainly based on these notices. It is my 
intention to present, in this article, something 
like a corpus of these scraps of information 
about the. Bengali taeatre wlilcli are available in 
the coutempeuary Press, in a chronological and 
connected order. It is a very modest task, 
but not pernaps wholly superlluoiis. 1 shall 
dee.u roy parposa more than fulilled should 
these notes prove of help to the futs le 
student of the history of the Bengali theatre 

I. 

The tir&t Bengali thi-atre dates as rar 
back as 1195 and stands as an isolated 
episode, unrelated to its later history. Tins 
is due to the fact lhat the first organizer 
of a Bengali theatre, that is to sav, a tkeasre 
in which a play in the Bengali language 
was staged by Bengali actors and actresses:, 
was not a native of tlie country but an 
adventurer from far-ofi Russia. This was 
Gerasim Lebedet?, who drifted to Calcutta 
tov.'aids t'ne end ot the 18tb century and 
established a theatre lher« at ‘Jd Doorntulla i, 
the present Ezra Street. After a few yeais.’ 
stay in this country he went to England 
and thero published a Hindoscani grammar 
in TSOI. In the preface to this gramm«,v 
he gives a very intc-rBsling description of 
how he ciune to establish his Bengali 
Theatre in Calcutta. This account, published 
la the Calcutta Remsw for October lsid3 


■* “In 1795 11 is notified that by permission of 
the Governor-General Mr. Lebedeff will open 
a. theatre in Doomtallali, tlie lane leadmp: out of 
China Bazar which, is nowadays disgU’sed 
under the name of Ezra Sneet.' — H. E. A. Cotton's 
Cdlrutta (~>td iC' ATu (1907', p. IS-i. 

Bee "Hist, of CilcutU Streets & Houses, 
17S0-1S34' ny hV. K. Enixnnrmr-' Bcnqa! Past 
tC Preserii, ix. 65. Also p .35, and tue ‘Extract 
rrotn Hpiohn’s Map, based on the Survey 
1792-93.’ 
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fpp 84-83) Sir OiMrgt^ Ori^rsaii, i-, worth 
qnotiof? at some loag'tli il*' savs : 

After tliese ri;sea7'ohes [iiiln InJir,'! lai7Min£r"s 
and iiteraluresl, I tnms'atod t\ro Rni^hsh dr.iuntio 
piooAis, namely. The Distniise, and Love is the 
Best Do I ‘.tor, into tin' Renyol Inmniye ; and liaviirr 
ahserved Uiat tlio Indians jirotofrod miinuTy and 
(irollery to nlmn muye solid souse, iioweyer ;inrolr 
exprosnsil—l llicfetiTo iixioil on Unjso plays, 
and \yhieh were mo'^i nlo.urtylv filied np witli 
a croup of watoh'uen, : Savoyards, 

cmatn , th’pvo.s, ghoonin ; i.ryyor.s, ijumnsta , 
and amonyst the rest a eorps ol potty plnHderer.s 

When my translation was iinished, f mvited 
several loaeuel Pund'ts, who nerused the w.ii’k 
vei'y atteritivolv : and I then had _ the opportnaily 
of observing thoic _ aeiitenc.''s which appeared to 
thoiii_ most ploasiny, and winch most eveited 
emot'ou ; and I proaume I do not muoh tlatter 
m\.aelf, when I affirm th.rt by d'bla ti’anslatioii 
tin spirit of both tlie comic n.ml Hoiiona sGen<=‘S were 
much hciylitencJ, u,a(I which would in vaui be 
imiUted by any Europe lu who did not piase^a 
the advaatace of aue'iL au in.sb’iictor .w I hail the 
ex^ranriiinarv ppod fortiiuo to procure. 

After the approlntmu of UiaBuLidits—r/o^iivi/.Jt'h- 
mv Ijiugmst, m v.Ie me a proposal, that if 
I ( hose to proaeuf this p'ny iniblicty, he would 
engiifre to sunplv me wjtii .Uictors of (lolli r^X''‘s 
from uinoufj the natives • w.th whicti idai 1 w.is 
execedinylv pleased. — 1 rlieroForr, to liriuj; to 
view iiiy unfli'rlriikimr. for rh i hem'fit of the 
Kluriipinn public, wulmut delav, Kglic-ited ihn 
O-nvernor rK'>neral--8n John Slimn. '.now Dord 
Teui'imoulhl for a ri'culu!' Uepnee, who yraiited 
it tn mo wifhniil, hesilatnu, 

Thus fm'iifiecl by piitiojiaye, and an.vious to 
exhibit, T Rot abaul building n, commodious Tl'e.dre, 
on a plan of nsy own, in Dom f Oome-L-moi Toiiali, 
in the center ct Ca'entta : .and in the ineanwhite 
I employed my !jiii.pnst (O-olui lv)_ to proeuie me 
nrhve actors /if bolti sexes.— ip ihree mnutlis 
after 1 hud both Tiieulre ami Aetoi's roadv for 
my roproseutitioii of The Oisguise, ' which I 
accordingly produced to the Public m the Bsiigal 
ImgUrige. on the tiTtli ^ of Novcmtier, ITAb ; end 
the Rutne play was again performed on ihs 2lst 
of Mwii, ITihi. 

The inaiigiuMtian oi the theatre was al.so 
unnonneed in the OiJpuffn Giaellr, in the 
is-^no for Noveinber .3, ITdo of winch, occur, i 
the following notmo : 

Dg of Ihr I lonornbl'’ ikr. 

(towrnor GpiirV'il. 

Ml?. i.UBTiKJl-lhrri 
Afip Thc'ilrp in IJir Ihom.faJi J/, 

Dm'jiUjVTRn tuk BKXitruLnK k'i'vlm 
'Will lie onea=‘d vm'v shor-lly, wph a I’iuv calJeri 
THE iflSCiUISE, 

The Characiei’s to be sup p weed by Perfor- 
raeiffi of both Bexes. 

To coiumencQ with Youal o.nl Xnst.ramental 
Mnsic, called 

THE lis'DlAN SERENADE 

To those Musical Instniments which are held 
in osteem by the BeogaUees, will be added 


it'iropoau. Th' words of ihe iivaeh adimred Rol 
Phree. Bharoi Chomln* U-iij. are sot to Music. 
IkTWFmy Tirn Aci's, 

Some .LUiusing Run isiius wist be Introducel 


i lio D.rv toi ^ Exhiinfion, toge'her with 
paj-tmular dchii! of the Perlorurun'e, will be riotilnj 
in Hi ‘ foiirse nf the next week 

Tins preliniipury anm'i'an.cenient wu 
{oHo've-J, ■ three wochs l.iier, hv unutber 
.giving <,}|o d.ite uud time the fits 

p ■|■form',nce In ttu' Oulndta (l->,rttr. fp 

Nn’o.mher ‘2(i, 1711"), it was urinoptieml 

BENOVLEY THEATRE. 

No 2' DomrTTr'.nru- 

.1//?. LFJIEDEFF 

Ha' !lie luuKir to .i.'ju.iiut the uidios and 
rientleinen e' ’b’- Settleineui:, 

T:r\r 

THE A 7 RE. 

WILT, r.E oi'Kirari 

TO-MOI?R()W. FRIDAY. 27 rh Jn.st. 

V71TH A aOMEDT. 

, r\i,LFi) 

THE DlSHHiSR. 

The ib.iv to cninmenc'' ut .S o’Oloek pr'misQiy 

Tieki'S 1 . h' had al his Tlixitm 
ilox.w .mil i’ll, — S I. iJs 8 

tlallvy. - - ~ " " i 

Tuts was fuliovvcd by uiintifT p jidonn luci, 
on March 21, ITHG, wliiclt wus also notnied 
by tne i'olimviug' jidv''i’ti,sptmmt in the 
Cr,lcH//if. (ifi fur Miumti 10 , ITtb) . 

HENHAHLIE THll.ATRE. 

No. 2.j, DooinloUiili. 

jM«. LHHEDEFF presents iris ro.simei- 
fu! e.uupliuicnts to llin Su'usci'iiier.s to 
his Bei.g.uhe inforuifi thnin Ins swoud 

repro.si;at,i!icn is Ihxed for .Menday the 2lsl. 
mstant, .and reipiesls they will send for T;c- 
koi.'S and the ,i'‘(‘ciuirt of Hlp plot and sceues 
of tiie D'unns, ou or before Saturday the iOth 
last ant. 

For ihn lipiiiw ,'/'n'vmnndatinii of the ;iu- 
d’Oii'u', tire mi .di'n' 'U SiUsiribors is Hunted 
to tw!) hundreu, ‘r'm-li is iicrriv foiiiplctod, 
the ru'injDs 1 , 1 s lui lb ' ^.ibs.'riprimi may be h'ld 
ou ;ipplic,i,li'iri 10 Mu HSIlEHEFF. hv whom 
subscription ul, 'Jold Muhiir a, T.ckot will 
he iMcr-ived tii! tire sub-u-ription i.s full, 

OilciiHu, .Abi.'ch HI, 173(1 
IhiHi tim pmTornnnoi's, .-i.s LobfiicfT says 
in t.he pri'fucc to ins HindosUini .g'.’a.ni'ri'it, 
“iattruciud an ovivriliiwing iiniisc,’’ uiid after 
ths Fficoud perforin, men he expressed his 
gTacitmic to his petrous in another notice 
iu tli3 CiilciiiU Gavitr. This runs is 
folio w.s 

BENQALLY THEATRE. 


Mr. LEBEDEFE, respectfully uohiiow- 
ledgas the very distinflaished Patronage. 
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tile Ladies and Gentlemen of this Ket-tie- 
raent Subscribers to his_Second BENGALLT 
PLAY, honoured Mm with, and be£;s leave 
to assure tlieai. lie has the most grateful sense 
of tile very liberal support afforded him on 
thi'' occasion and intreara tney will be pleas- 
ed to aocept hi& warmest Thanks. 

dlarcl#2d, 1790.' 

II 

More than forty years eUpsed before this 
iiist staging' of a Bengali play by a foreigner 
was followed by a second, organized by a 
native of the country And the period which 
Iie^ between is a period of transition dtiring 
wh'ch', nccL-'j' the influeoce of r, no’.v .system 
ol educ.niiiT, n demand was gradually 
orealed for theatres ef the E'lropean type. 
L'dhedeiiL Beucaii st.ige was a tevt dr 
foiCi' At tlirA ilnie Enah^h ediioatiou and 
influences Had act grewa snfficientlv 
ptweiiul among the Bengalis for them to 
ietl the wartot a theatre of a novel kind Eo*r 
their amiiseraeat Ihev weie still eontent‘=d 
wilii their traditional iiatra.-^, pn^/rdialr-‘, c-tc. 
It is, of cour?o, true that under the impr.cl 
of now ideas yaua? wero thoir rigidly 

traditional character, and new forms oi these 
represyntatiuDs wcie coining ;nto vonac. 
ToIIt Riija'ii's Jnttia,” wiiich was hrst 
introduced towards the beginning of 1822 
and for which it has s,•)luenlne^ been wrongly 
ciaiinod that it is the first Bengali piiiv after 
Lebedeff’y. was a tfotra of this kind Tlie 
fcllowing account ot tins yahr/ appeared 
in the eighth uuiiiber cf tiu- Samhad 
Jiaunnidi, and a tTOiislation oi it was given 
b> the Calmffn Joh) nnJ for Septomhor 1822 

No Vlli ... 0 , A flescrmtive account, oi a 
d’’ama now'Iv invented, mil of She charaorers 
;n it is dpcomioated the Colly 
ILl all's .Inttia It \v,5,< stated iii a tormer number 
thii tvhen a lull account oi this comedy, was 
received, it -=roiild. be lead heforP, the public. It 
I'i coinposeci of vpuons acror-, v.li.e aie ivel] verged 
m The a' t or singing and nancing. The following 
’s the order C't their a.ppearance on the siage 
Fust, two uoi.stiuniis second, the Colly Kaj . third, 
lu^ Vizier , fourth, a pi'cceotor . hlth, a nohle and 
wel!-drefa‘'M Englishman jiut lome from Ghudo- 
grair, witii has lady , and sixrh the only man- 
servant and maid-serv.int oi thib young gentieman. 
YThen oil these are absemlded, they began to danoe, 
sii g with a voice as melodious as that of the 
Liidtoo, talk witt.T things, and thus excite the 
langhter of. and. put in. rapturr*, those rnii baboos, 
some cf vvli.Vii. it fsaid, are very oiucu interested 
in it From this A is .conolnded. chat in process 
0 ^ time, this eomedy will become very nopiilar.t 

Amnlya Charan N'lilyabhushaa has contributed 
an interestirg account of Lebedeft's thea+re to the 
Nahh-ahnr for Agrahayana 18, 1331 B. S„ pp. -5-6, 

t '^e a Eo Asviiir Jourr at b-fp 1 p 


The use of the word "drama’’ tn connect’'oti 
with this performance has given rise to the 
raigtaken notion referred to above. But all 
doubt witli regard to the true nature of the 
“Colly Rajah's Jutira” is set at rest by a 
Bengali notice about it, which appeared in the 
flumachat D 2 irf'nn for January 26, 1822 
The account given by this paper makes it 
quite clear that it was not even a yatra 
properly so-called, but only a pantomime 
with perhaps a sc.tiiical motive Another 
instance of the adoption of a new theme for 
the yatra is to be iouiid in the Sumachar 
Durpnn tor Hay 4, 1822. In a notice which 
appeared in that issue it was stated tl at 
some gentlemen of Hkowanipur wore casting 
the story of Yala and Damayanti from the 
Jlahabiiarata into the ijaita ionn and coilect- 
1 Dg money for its f'oiforrsance 

7 lies'- piocKs, as has already been observed, 
r-dpitscaL departures from the older and tne 
traditional yaim form. But thev were unt 
geaiiine dramas or dramatic periorraances. Jvs 
a ciaster ul' tact, tht Bengali drama did not 
gi'ov rut oi 'Jie Bengali yatra , — it was on 
the C'ontraiy the theatre which influenced and 
raodihf-d the 'dder inshtufcion — nor di.'i the 
demand i'jr a now kind rd threatre come 
fiom tee chis;, wpieh, as a rule, patronised it 
The Bengali tiieadv came into being to 
srtisly the desire lor new and less naue 
amuserneats lelt by the gonevation which 
’pad received a good Engiish education. The 
more vell-fo-do among them weiir to the 
English theatres to see the performances 
givon thpi’fc It wa^ apparently the voice 
oi the Beng.;riS ,jf tins gr-uerarion which was 
ecboc-d by the Sn.-nrud/nr fhanonka when it 
advdcatod the establislunenf of a native 
''bem.re in Calcutta i.lroi' the Engiisti model 
The ioIlowiL g editorial, which appeared m 
one oL il.' I'-si-ts, was itrprodnced m tke 
A-<i&tir Journal for August, 1826 

In this extensive •"itv piililn institutions ot 
various iur'ls and novel descriptions have late v 
spiurg up for the .raproveinent and gi-ablicaTion 
ct Us iiihabitan ts ; but tlioir ainiiseineat has uo+ 
ye*- been ronsnitoil, and they have nut, like +he 


All mterosting account of a new yatra, 
winch roniis a later stage in the development of 
this indigenous form ot theatrical representation 
is given iiv ilie Jnvibad BhasJxtt tor March 30 and 
April 17, 1S49 Tlie piece is called Kanda-iidaya 
and the iiio.sr i-volnticnary departure in its 
performance was the acting of the women's parto 
by voting giris. It ivas performed tw’oe in Marep 
1849 at the house of the author, Ramc-iiana 
Mookeiiee of .iorasanko and aga-in on April 14 at 
he rc'udence of Snk shna bmha of o ko 
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Kuyli^fii (.‘(tmjminiry, nuy pl.ico nf pulihf cnfoilaiis- 
mPitl hi iuriiT-^r tiiiniy, _ ai'iprs ami ,u'tnssps vn'.e 
to tlio roiirfs of Iho pnam-s iil iphii,, wIlo 

5 o)H'-'-:i*ritrd jilayii, and cliii.i'itu'd tlio a.ir]!rt[ir,'i‘ 
'' itii I'ful and inusa; and nup.i'^'^ioiif'd 

a 'ti'ni Wo tioa'a hid of into -unii*' tt-l'or 
1 \riiii'doil, 1 hmii thnuitli not iioifeot, {iJOiif 

divi i'min lo tho iipoplo : they IjivO lii^on, auwcvor 
(jiifroiinivi li, i.-i dicivdoni very di'tnr.U'le, that 
!'i?a ot woaltli and I'anic iduniEcl iMooia'o .ind 
e'la' n^U a thonlv-^ mu iho jivnmpln ol sIwoh, 
a< tho Idnyliah i,n~'atloiiion h.ive done, and ^ retaining 
Ojuabiied, ;ieisoi!=i on [ixo'! siilariOrt, LKfdltit a now 
pW'fonnanf'O of soiin: ami iiootry once a nioalh, 
eontoi'iiiiilil,' io die wi'irlPa jiatakK, or pia.\m, and 
under the, inVimni'y ;,t a, manasinr ; micK a plan 

iii’oaiolo tlie niomure of all o a-^tica ol aocieLy. 
(Asiatic f3!tc]li',mnc.i?— L'ntonrta, p. 214h 

The new gen oration, whioli had atucliod 
Eaglwh raodoh either at, the Hindu College 
or by tlioniselves with Roniethiug iilce the 
same iewinu’ with whirih the Kcnnisssane? 
scholais hiia studied tbs tilfeek, wmre as full 
oi eulhuaipsra for tl’S new asi they were 
ooiitoiupiuoufl of the old. lY'liat they at first 
did, tb“ief'irr w,n not io oroato a Ueugiili 
theatre giving repi'o^entalions el Bengali 
flrarua.s, hut to orgnni^ie amateur English 
theatricals in which Idiiakespuaro’s pliivs and 
EngliRh tiauslatkms of Sanskrit dramatic 
("lassies were staged Ti was these amateur 
Knglish threaii teals, organ iicod and perlorniod 
by Bengalis, whicli were tlio real precursors 
of a gwiuiuo Bengali theatre 

The first thoatro c.sti'biisjhed ou these lines 
wa.s that In the organization of which 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore took a prominent 
part. With regard to its origin, tlie following 
notioe appeared in the Suniachar Dnrpfii) 
for September 17, 1831 

Katwii THF\TTn? For some time past it has 
iieen in agitation among the natives of Galcintta 
to erect a theati’o tor their own use. At tho 
icfpiest of Baboo Pi'URnnTin Xoomar Thakoor, a 
ffi^er.in? of sovern,! of the principal aativo gpiitlemoa 
was on Bundiy wlieii tho following 

1 idividiia.ls wny cliosoii as .a ('hnniuitcc lo make 
)i!\ 11(0 nredinnini'v ■ Baboos Ih’iisunrm 

Kooinar Tliakooi, *• I . Hiuh, Kishcn 

Ohandrr DoP, (’ - '••’-n, Meuthnh 

(Jhundcr Jliillidr and ' ■■ ■ Olios? Tlie 

theatre is to he got up in. the English .stvle. ,iud 
(he plays to bo acted in it arc to bo m the English 
language 

This theatre was opened on 28th Decemher, 
1831 with tliR perfoi'mance nf Rnracharitn (a 
translation of Bhavabhuti’s TJtfara-Ranm- 
Oharitn by Wilson) and a part of Juhus 
Cctemr.’^ The following account of this 
perfoitnance appeared in the conteraporai'y 
press. The Stimaehar Darpun for January?. 
183‘> wrote 


lIiNiMtn Tin-.vTi’K. Wi' loara trom (he liiukaTn. 
thal on Wi'dno'-ihy week iLc' Tlinhcjo thealre 

Uiis op*’ii'’'iI, iiv !ii! addri\ss written tor tlio ocLasion 
by Iricnd to iiat’vf noaiu.-;.. 

A uortimi oi the K’arn I’luir'tni tr.mslatf'fl into 
EnniAo from t!u" Snimskrit iy U. !t Whson 
E'.i' V'.ts Ihcri rci’ro^oiit'nl. i tlhnr piooos tollowpd, 
and till' I'lilortainmi’i.t ib tho yyo.iina ■ loaf'd by 
the I’fcital ot Ih!' 1 1 ^' a“l_of .TuPiis Aiaoiig 

lilt" andioniji' woic Sr- Idiv.'aril I’y.ui, and sevotal 
lau'os aiul gOTitloiiir'n of note, wlio expres.^od irmok 
satisiaiifioij jit tho iii'ii'T'.iaaoc. 

AVo nnflor.si.tiid, says the Ilnrlanu that a more 
extensive Tlmafro rs lo bo pioivired and thsif 
Iho soi-K’lx' loruiod foi that pur.vj^n had rpRCiWcj 
to 'irdco .'verv oH'ort lo ro-B-sliihiish llic dra.nia in 
India 

A niore (letadi'il account was given in a 
letter addressed to the editor of the SamaeJm 
Cliaj/dnkn, an Eiiglisii translation of which 
was pu'rdislied in die sarao issue of the 
Siuimbar Burpun - 

9 

• -A iheali’iral perforinaneo was actod in. the 
gardmi of IJ.rhoo Pinsaritm-kooina,r Thaki'or on the 
evonin!' of Woilmxsdnv the 1.1 tli J'‘oits l.ast 
[28 I)c."i'iiil)or 18hi]. T did not up self .scci it, hut 
mimY ul my fnr-niK Wont by irivilalion to wunosEi 
tins Jtaiii-iatlra. Purls ot 1hn play of Bam-loela 
havui" !»ei‘n tr.an.sl.itod into EaglBb, TTindoo 
5 'oung nion cinunittoil to moinoi'y the traosliiiion 
and rouilivl il, a.ssuniing tho dilTcront parts of 
Him, Luknin, Sooia, and the rest - 

Thnso voiing nu'ii li.ive p’"oparod a numbor of 
excrllont; drc.ssns at tlucr mva evpansr', iind .study 
their piarKs under an English Instructor. Our 
Ji/itiv'^ dircniors and tnrnishcrs oi plays, give 
only one .sort of dress for a, long time. Turkata 
Prenio.liand alone lias provided aoverul dresses ot 
ieinalo singfii’R. Hndm English nianageinent things 
■will (io'abtle.ss bo a thousand times better, and it 
may be, con11dentl.v expected that the appointments 
will t)p exactly suited to the _ nature of the 
i"epresentation. Besides I he Englihh gectienmn 
who acts fis director is well fitted for the post 
Thoro are many sorts of plays in tliis connti'y 
and ihero are also many English plavs and he 
did xu'rv wisely tn select for tlio fir.sf pei’l'ormii.nce 
tlio If'.m-iatira ; tor he thus look hrst what could 
be casd.v represented Ijy natire yoiitli.s and well 
belitfl them. Be il as it may : it is a happy 
thing. 

Though the event belongs cbrmiolngicaily 
to a later period, it inuy most conveniently 
be mentioned here that in IR-IS a Bengali 
actor named Ahiishnav Ciiaian AdJy twice 
acted the part, of Othello with great credit at 
the Saiits Sotici Theatre on Aug. I? and 
Sept 12, This information m given in the 
Stt/nbad Prethkahar for Aug 21 and Sept. 12, 
1848 reup actively 


* Sco a’ so tb© Agiid'e Jo'irmd for May ISS^ 
Asiatic Intelligence Oalentta p 34 
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Prasauna Kumar Tagore’s theatre 
hardly anything more than the enlargied 
edition of a school or college dramatic club, 
and, what was more, ^the plays performed 
in it being in English, its apneal was more 
or less artificial and narrow. So, it is 
imt surprising to find that it was 
vt-ry short-lived. The next theatrical 
enterprise m Calcutta was due to the 
erergY and enthusiasm of a private 
individual, and it did not repeat the mistake 
of ataeing English plavs. This dramatic 
enthusiast was Babu Nobm Chandra Bose, 
w’ 0 set up a private theatre at his own 
hou'ie in Shambazar on the site of the 
present Shambazar Tram Depot, about the 
year IS.dS and staged four or five Bengali 
dramas in it every year. The following 
account of his theatr" appeared * on 
October 22, 1§35 in the Hindoo Hionpor: 
a weekly paper started by the aJionni of 
the Hindu College : 

Tub Native Thf.atke. This private theah-e, 
sot up about two years ago. is still supported hv 
Bdbii Nobmchaudar Bose. It w situated in the 
lesidence of the proprietor, at Sham Bazar, where 
mur or five, pla.vs are acted during tlie vear. 
These are native perfornianees, bv people entirely 
Hindus, after the Enghsh fashion, in the vernacular 
language of , their country ; and what elates us 
with ]oy, as it should do ail the friends of Indian 
improvement, is. that the fair sex of Bengal are 
alwa.vs seen on the stage, as the female parts arc 
almost exchisnmiy performed by Hindu women. 

I have not come across any notice ofdhe 
earlier performances given by thi,s theatre, 
which are referred to in the above passage, 
but in October 1835 it gave a dramatic 
representation of the familiar Bengali tale 
of Tidyasandar, end of this performance a 
long and enthusiastic account appeared in 


■* The Hindoo Pioxeck In the Reformer of 
yesterday we observe a letter on the subject of 
the new puhlicatmn get up hy the Alumni of the 
Hindu College, - It appears that the youths "who 
have got up t.lie Pioneer, have made some sort of 
pledge to the mmagers not to make it a velucle 
of political or religious controversv. or of attacks 
upon the College-” tCited in The Calcuffa Oouner, 
Oct 5, 1835) 

It would anpe.ir trom the above extracts that 
the Hindoo Pionivs was set on foot either in the 
middle ot September or in October l83o. It was 
m all likelihood a weekly paper -and not a 
monthly, as the date “22 Oofr." following 
its account of the theatre reproduced by the 
Asiafio Jownal for April 1836 ‘{-Asiatic 
Intelligence — Ca'-’^tta, pp. d 5 o_rjj) would °eeni to 
ndicate 


the Hindoo Hionecr It is given in full 
below ; 

had the pleasure of attending at a plav 
one evening duTing the last full moon , and v\e 
must acknowledge that .we were highls* dehglited. 
iho house was e.rowded by upwards of a tiicusand 
vwitor.3...^ Of all sorts. Hiridiis, Idalianimadans, and 
some Europeans and East Indians, who wcie 
erniaily doJighrod. The plav commenced a, little 
before i8 o'clock, and continued, the next 
day, fill half past six in the moinirg, were 

present fiotu. tlie beginnins and witnessed 
almost tiie whole lepresentauon with 1 he' exception 
of the fast two. scenes. The suyoct of the perfor- 
mance was Bidi)a Svndor. It is firgi-comic, and 
one of the master pieces in Bengali, by the 
cclefu'ated Bharat Chamiar. I ncea scarcelv 
explain the details of the piny, which is commonly 
known by every pens on who can read a little of 
Bengali, yet for the .=ake of our English readers 
w must observe tliat this plav is much like that 
of Romeo and JnJief in Shakespeare- It com- 
menced wjrli the music of the idrchestra which 
was very pleasing The native mn.dcal instiu- 
ments such as the -sf/a?-, the oarangh’i. the naUiunx, 
and others were plaved by Hindus, almost all 
Brahmans, among them flio violin was admiranlv 
managed hv Balm Biojotmth Godiaitu who 
received frequent applauses from the surrounding 
visitors ; but unfortunately he was but impertectlv 
heard by the assembly Before the curtain. Fsas 
drawn a prayer was sung to the .‘klmighty a 
Hindu custom m such ceremonies and prologues 
weie chaunted likewise previous to the opening 
of every scene, explaining the subject ot the 
representation. The scenery was generallv 
imperfect, the per.speetive of the pictifres the 
clouds, the water, were all f-.ilures , they deno’-ed 
ho.th . want ot taste and sacnfice of judicious 
principles, and the latier were .scarcely distin- 
guished except hy the one being placed above 
the otlier. Though framed by native printers 
they would have been much superior had thev 
been executed hv careful hancLs. The house of 
Raja Rimi Smglm and the apartment of Ins 
daughter were however done tolerably well 
The part of Simdar. the nero of the poem was 
plaved hv a young lad Skamneharn Banarji of 
Barranagore who in .spire of hi.s praiseworthy 
efforts did not do entire iustice to his performance 
It is a character which affords suffieient opportlinity 
to display theatrical talenrs by the frequent and 
sudden change of pantomime, and by playing 
such tricks as to prevent the Raja, wlio is ‘ the 
father of the heroine of the plav from deteenng 
the .amorous plot Young Hiamacharn, tned 
occasionally to var.y the expression of Ins feedng= 
bur his gestures seemed to be studied, and his 
motion? stiff. TliP parts of the Raja and others 
were performed to the satisfaction ot the -whole 
audience 

Tlie female cluirac.tcra in particular were 
excellent. The p.u't of Buhja (daughtei- of Raja 
Bira Singliai the lover of Simdar was played by 
RadJia 3Ion> (generally called a girl of 

nearly sixteen years of age, was very ably 
sustained , her graceful motions, her sweet voice 
and her love tricks with Snndar, filled the mmds 
of B'e a^-'diem'-o w^ih raptui-o and del'ght She 
never fm eu a ong as b e was on the stage 
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n of } or o n 1 ^ ... i 

, ijf iXiii^ 1 1 iO'j lit^r 

ainl Ijoi jnouor-’ .■'fi tiufy t'xpf :■>S'^iv<‘ wlit-u 
:iifftririi\I ilisiit Hpr Invf'i- d. iml ■whi'n 

Jii- -jVii.s iioioii- hor (ullioi. \s)-!!' hfiihlv 

^‘V^■ul(;l.l>li.‘ lu Piiii <11 tl|i> '-tmt WfjPii 

’orl ?1ia1 iv;)," i'i’i)i ?ri) to :,!• oxoditi'd 

hi.')' ii'ii'd It', \.nri u- !h !• , .sfio 

drtijijK'il duwj) rimi laintid, .imI nri r- <‘i)vi'rjn.v, 
ihrr.rJirh flu' i‘ai»' of linr h'li .scrif'closs 

a^'aip .!)ul thi' \^al^ h'ti fur smku-* tiii.o 

in aA\fiii Th)?,t ;t iii.'iv''iHi, ,i,-, 

Kho W. .uKl.UtiacO'Klinlod Wljll ilir TUrulit'S, uf hi'l 
winarnlar ^Imnid jiprlonit ti pr^rt t-o 

ihifirnlt \dlf) ftcai'TVi! s.iftalaotiori arni rocpivi* 
kmd ami ft'diui'iif irxk’i^l iltnfi'' 

iipoxpft toil 'liu^ oflior h mall' ('iDiiai-ro)-^ wer/^ 
tii{ii.(l,3 I'D !ui a)''d, atid timona>t the rest 

"ivo iii'£ ntiiif til ii'eptuin tliJiJ fh<' part >'| 

tlu' i.'T wiio (if (k'lj.t yiiVd Siitnfiii ijjiil tti.it 

lit wx iitHuu arfiJtf'fl Uj nuriidi 'vlio dc.iJ 

3n 'Rvro iirh'd liv tjii ^)fii‘r},r wuman 

./(//) \yni' (lid tusfin' to iioth rham' tor'i^ 

IK the hva'ft'iil oapacify . >v1jp ttitiuicady ujijH'iuod 
luiiocutsi fhr other perlonm'i',^. ;inti dehitiifod 'he. 
tn'twevs v'iih iim fsontr^, ,'Kid aiM.thor wo'is.’jt 
/I’if; ("lOimro^ ii-’wDy raded /iV/«, piuvod thu 
IxM )_>t ii mt'td M'l'v.irif iu if mif in a 

nufU'viiij j 'iiiK’i'}', .V't iir -dilo as ■/,/// ihnyi! 

1'i» thf' MDk'r of’ tiny itctrouji! fliu luo^t 

jitti'.'U'tive fciitlUK et {lio fU'i'fiD'Juaiit'" s'Li'nio' 

to h(iV(' U'C-'u t.i'o Petit!, if (d l.i)!' 'll I'liern'i pario 
hy ri(;ft";;ii (uttfws-'t'r [1(> wfiro.s .ilxtof th-' u 
aoliioveiiU'iit. ivith iijiiin'mt'tii’); atnl does nut 
fail to chviw .1 'uond trom tht* I'acl 

Wo fa,io)!‘'‘ ihal ifi the o! monuii o siirh 

t‘\;tinp|i'> are Nvlnrfj jiro l.o.wxid what «v 

00311(1 it'iivr exaeotod. noi ,llu' o'cry .sinlil of 

thtwi' mrls inuiU'O our jiad^'O vjsitms iin'sejir ox 
this uC'Wision lo siiiiTt' no timo in cducatjmr thc’f' 
wives and ckuiLdifei's 'f Had tins sirl. wlioinadf 
Mil li .i ijaiiiTui liturc on Hio .'Nae, heou odiaiiU;d 
in thoi sliidv of lior voi’iiaeuhir lanswitfc. 1. as a 
lliiiilii. no" I lauici’VRien to ronsidor lioiv hw' 
talents xviKlId have ''I'ow! Was not iic/' insinniil..’! . 
ilioilirh site ori!v spoke (iv rote, soiliriciit to 
I’ouvinct' lijo-'P wlna (.hariie Natnic for heir,'’ tiartial 
to men Unit ihniln teiuaJas oro as well fitted to 
n'oont; odiu litAiu as tiu'ii superior loi'ds Was 
Apr UiU displ.'i.r siifiieioui to ixinvinoo lin- liindn 
vi.sihjrs tlmt <i smuhaji, k'- Imp. a,s she is uevoid nf 
etliK'rituiti, is A porfMi liiuiiK in Sv'cir'O ^ if tin y 
stii! jirAtei t fins iiiipm-hint ('OiiKKlendhm afii'v iictiie 
Hid ft'Osli exaiiiph's of Hu- moniat (iowor of /u/i 
fansiiIoK theii' hemts iunsi he ro(d ami thoir minds 
wnluiuk feelmti. 

Suck IS t!w Native I'Jieati-e, untl suci’ is (he wax' 
la whu'h It is ('orKln 'ted Tlie ))rojirk'tei, ikilm 
jVohi/ic/ninpar itose, deseives oui' hkhest, praise 
for endoiivourini' to rtuse the oliaractnr of our 
iiiintaken though , trulx' praisfewot thy woii'On 
Aldionsli faiieii private cxhibitiona are gctierall.v 
pypeasive, yet W6 aee the Bahu eaeouragieg it hodi 
with personal exertions and peennury aaastance. 
it is a matter of joy that a rich native has thus 
come forward to further active measares tor the 
lUiproveiiLenr of the friend*' of India, May, his 
example be followed hy an opulent community? 


IjI'i iH puHpkl n goal amriil revohr.ioii m out 
eoiuitr.v, wtiU'Ji in ip,u.' n,u-r, aeed< raisu InUia to a 
merited lemiwr 

\\'a wish ^vmy suroess to this prArH'-wcrtliv 
'tnderfakuiu.' We eiitmtaia no douhl of its rcnti-- 
ninnn'O as iottn as the jirupjji’iui pcivdi'eres m kig 
KeaJtiijs OM'rliori.s. Ler, iiiin einplev etToehut 
mettris for ihe pievriitjoJi of die d"i',asma systeai 
Jioir e.vi.'-fiiur ui lonsiu m llitiiju feptah's. {,cr Iviui 
uuvisf' now inethoiis uf iniproutiei.t , and rhoveall 
resiihduty fcup dus Thr.aK-' U|/ ,md hke tiie iiotihi 
rfmti?/, nut. Mdi'ur It to meer with u doaOL-hhjV' in 
Us vefv origin Tins wiJI lie duinn liuieli u-al good 
to soi'R't.v and oernnig tlic imipialiflud in.iisc f"pn 
Ih'* puWio. Hiuk cteiids Sjr'.jik Uu' ihariotivi's ■ the> 
iutruft giorv Irvin ,i!l (imu tors, and liuu me worthj 
iiK'ii .-(nwmvi wkh nijfrd’.iig rpleiideur ^—IhwJv 
P/Iljif't 

The oiitilpsj'ism of Hio Hindoo Fiiuircy 
uocs not soem to h;irn bem shared iu .lU iR 
coiifoiitfiorjnp.s. At aciy rfif". we find ;; note 
in liift Ki///h\'’’iin'!u am! MUitonj ('Lromi-Ir 
whicji givos p of the Jiitfr nosni/tv 

to tim Il'-ngidi Tiieuti'o on piinhiiuonl 
ftiinj/iiN 'Hio Is quoted hulou . 

lIiMiC 'i'unA'i’ine MX. \Ve iijverf a, fettu’' ■.'■ ijvei- 
UKf Ike Afeoimt ,.i( certaui llimlii Th'o hi'uri,,, w jiivli 

\Y(> eo)ii('il !)p, I'ii/prrr tiiji eiii I , ,s))n}.d! nr, 

wilt) ts w'l' anew well mkniiief! , has sidiii'iemlx 
sliewn th.it a.) i,U' fi'nio sin h Thivitrn als beae: 
.attfiided wjih an.v ai, .eat < le, iuin'id ot intelleeinJ 
to die Hiuitns, It hefiiiv,'- I W'rv friend In flsr 

people lo disi'i'tn'.ige h iii|f luri.v, w;,ii h ,u'e 

eilllt'.lv di'Vnlli,,in . !tllln,v Iiud eVep (ierfflty, 

(nil eoiresiiiindi'tit, inis Sified t]ie v( li widi w iiieh 
'ijewrihirai Die sKei.-h siiiuht m .sijMtm t},; reril 
oltdiMi'tor cij- Ihe^e ('.vhi'idieiiH. Arui w- htipe we 
shall he.-ir II. I iiKire iji tiieiji )i» r)ie liiw'Oi J-tuiim- 
iinJevs )j Ilf. to (k'iKniifei? tin in. Hiuttidi>n(Ui 

tv 

I 

Nphiii H'we'y tiieatie iin«prcd oh for & few 
ycutT-s and Hum ourne to an oHsoiire ead. and 
tor some years after we heitr notliieg ;ibouf, 
Ueoeuli tlieatneal porlonivinei's in flah-ulto. 
The tasie ior (liainatie pori'prniances whuih bad 
heini (‘iTitfeii did riot, hoirerer, di.s,u)(ie;ir rind 
it found expri's.'^ion ihrough le'ss amhition? 
means, TIoao uep' ‘fliuiol nr coifege 
draniJific eloh.s K,eCihiti(ftis and lepreseij- 
tatioi’s of sf'oneiS’ from Ripalish plays rad 
alway.s heon eustomtuy' ni tlieso irislitiitJoiiP 
lUil if; iviis only in IS’.T! tipu ike 
Uavjd Jlnre Veadt'iny (estublisiiod on Aiij^, 
7. kSoi and situated af ihirfola) set 
the example of the peiforin.'inoe of a 
complete play lU En,i’lisli by a .scJmol. The 
sensation that this novel oiiterfrcise created 
at the time muy be g-uessed from rho 
following notice which appeared in the 

* Oited in The Calcutia Com ic>\ daiod (let. 2)3- 
3S.H5. 
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fl.tmM'i Prabiuikrir, a veraaeakr dailr, At 
February 10. 1853; 

A new fiineh'oa will ra.k'^, nU^e nn rhe evpntsE: 
.nf tbf’ prize (ii=ifrilmlioB d'lV of ihfi David Eire 
Avadp.av- Suett an ent’^rtaimnif affair has nevor 
vnt benn witcpsaed anvvrhsre m Ben^a! A wry 
hni; hniai: nn and dnenrat.^d ivifbin 

the ■- nnAi by =;ome “^biiled Easlishinea. Tlie 
sfndenN avul a'‘t the famous play nailed 
Thf 'M^rnlia.n^ of FriuV/. hy Sh=i!!n?pear''‘ Sahib na 
dnh stay.', and display Ihp'r learnin? Si. Rajendra 
Dill-!, of iiltlnaa, Avhy is well known for Ws 
E];i>ne'’o is fakitm spnoin! interest in this 
poT'fni*''! in'A T‘ii students will eaia cimf reputa- 
tion if :h'‘v ’'m arivn nroof of their ahi’ir.r in this 
pj.’for'.nin^ >, Ti^onyh the soho-v! is -airn'viy famnus, 
its sii'"'/*s^ 'n tins nntter wdl spread its f.ime alt 
over Benya! * 

In the issue February Id, 1853, of llie 
same pnoer we t‘'e announcement of 
the lirsi; ou'forinauce whieb wns to inke place 
on ths smiin ewnin.>'. Tpa ph-jT- stm^fid ty;ts 
Rhairesp'^.irt's Jhrchmt of Vpfiirr,, TJiere 
vras a second perforrannce of the same play 
OH Fobpuarv 24.t The play oms apparently 
very sncecsafal, and it !« in the 

Sambad Prabh'ikar that about (>00 to 700 
highly educated and wealthy gontbmer. 
iaclutliiii!: Englishmen and woajo.i, rritnessed 
the represenhrtion and spoke hichlv of Hie 
acting Th“ staging of thp ph;r and His 
acting, the Sfynihnd PrabJnknr says, iva-j so 
good Bait to nianytiiey created the impression 
iif tne i9?!?s ? 0 PCf theatre itself. 

The B'itignl fPirb/rn rmd India 
for Feb 23. 1353 give.s the following aecoaut 
of these performances ; 

Tte DrTin Ha an Ac Auy vIY.— W c und'^rskmid 
flia*’ ’ll!*. OluTgcr. E’-'id .'filter of th“ English 
D'^pu't.'ns'il "of Cilciitfa Yvlri-si, hs 

now uiv’us infitri'‘tiPiis on S.ha co-morir’s 
r)v.;nr!y‘ plays to (h^ ahannis of the Du'id 
Hi"i \?vlo-,iy. ■Tcid hr.5 iuo->'’=-Vd. in ti-ainm.g 
some b'w fc rhs' I'ompomat p>i’f'>rm,'Hir-A of tV 
ntrvs 'vv/r.'- rtiom ; aivl accowiing'y the ria.v 
“O'lk nlaco on tivo u'xrbAs la th-“ InR of ttm 
la’.fii'utn,! Tiie pn-t of s'lA'^o-’ wis prcnouncod 
the iie-b and rh' }i'‘dn‘jr oi P’/iP--'. “tc. w;'- 
raHmt' -kfrAivo. w.iii'h d'!ii‘-Hc^ and pepseyouauce 
vfill pj'iocf- ia U :;e. 

We lure ii, on tlm authority of Joffindra 
Hath B'isii, the hiogravinsr of dficbaei IL !9. 


* “Wc arc repir-sted (n ra^nn in t'vrt the fi'-st 
pab'ic exa' 1 '.ina.iinn of the pupits of the D-..7id Ka.re 
A'‘'ii?.nr Will ftk" place this moramg '!*• the 
Tofv'a Sr'l. • Instead 'of th’ cn=t'vn,ary display 
of pyroKiihnies. ill?, pupiis i.ays reotfved to 
ceSebi'aTC the cyammation by eruiC'tmg. at 
sc'hoa! Oi’em’ses. i ^.••^n='s -from the 

Mmli'mt of Venhil—Bint^sl Hurkn'-n., Feb, i.5, 

1253, p. 182. 

^ Samhad Prahkakar, dated February 20, 1853. 


Datta. that the David Hare Academy nDi 
staged play Jirliu<i Oaesnr in I85o. 

The esanifile of the David Hare Academy 
was follovved .-ilmrtly by another instituTiem, 
which was its rival — The Oriental Seminary 
This seisool organk?'! a regular theatre 
ealled tne ‘Oriental The.itrs'’ and like 
the David Hare Academy scaged the plays 
<>f Shakespeare. Tiie folic. vving note about this 
sc'nnoi theatr? ocfmr- in the reminiscences of 
H.'cbuei il. S. Datta by Ooiu: D.rs By.s.ack. 

Zf^'xt diirini 13"k-55, some of the cx-stmlmts of 
tlic Orionml ^pminmu' formed, a Drnraahc ikrp.s 
under the di-iihas nf Mr Ciinger who belonged 
to t!io old Tn??.tro, . and opcaed a 

sf.aic, called the “Ormntal Tlinatre." in tiio premipes 
of f-h^ .3ctn!QM‘y. whpre they nr-iod tli? plays of 
Od}ifh\ of Venf:?, efc- ele. 

FYo learn irmo the Bongal Ilnrkani for 
April T, 1S5.3 (p 3371 that arrangements 
were im wot t'l r.tip-* i>ub.scr:pt;ons fur 
setting no n theatre • 

T:ra OEtE.y'Ab StMi.vMiv, — We uti ler:,tvad 
tim the spiiior pupi’s of tiif' rinental S’^ramar.", 
liavtcg 1 'd.isoc! a fund of eight luiavlrecl ran.^cs 
hr scksc-ripkaa aiuona fbem elves, aie ra-tl:;rief 
preparations to e4j.7hl;<;h » theatre lor the 

cxhildtioa of the Shake.' peariran plsj's 

III five uojjths tk? thedtn.' w.ts set up. 
The Borhorn for .September 2S, 

1853 gives a detatlH itccouiit of Tiie first 
performance bv the Ori'-'ntal The.ntre of 
Shakespeare's OihPh oa 23th Septen:h*r, 
and not oa ths 22nd a.s is geaerdllj'- Rtate J : 

Tmi OsTtcv'TAi. TaHvrar 
[From oui o'co Prfcifpsj 

The cf G'hffh was p'^rfonnej At ‘he 
aiiovc tlm.itre nri M miav Pichr ti _u verv iuil 

ijoii'-o. The oijc.'.isrr-ii ;-'*-i.p.Apaliy of 

Natives, aranog ivlio.p w?i'e il ijah Pei’taiiiu.hu'.id, 
Ba'.ao Ricrran.inl Duo'!?, etc iVe ^rcr.^ gkd 

TO i-iut am rig the ivir 'pi 2 a.H atto.ii'Duna 

‘'D, Cnn'i'?' .l.icn. C ,S,, Mr. rjustiagioti. 
C, S. Mr S^Tou >IuT, 0 8 anrl other lufMfer.tial 
promoters oi nitive eda.atimi , 

The pu'horo! wnre, a,)) ot t;-:m y.vmi; men 
ruig'u; Me U-!ievo, :u ihe uptArtfon 'of the late 
Darirmo'iri.a AAiv, Wi \ t .■■ fept up .iji 

Eagl’At t':: juny, f.-.j> th.j education 

hE ir'uatr,".ma‘s c-luplrtr. an, I tbev made 
koit firbir iir'di' tije Iramiog of Mr. Ciinger. a 
tutor m rho Milr.JS'i f ingc, and also, we Punk, 
m '■he Oneutii .Seadnriy 

Tki' .-. rtie lust ttflo t'ia‘ Eogiish play 
ha,=i ov.or ".eoa ryk-d ’.y a rn-'O).'' composed 
eatmely of E'untio ymrlis — 

The cii'iin,. t-u* wtiicii we Aid feared would, be 
the worst 3’i='pref'eiited, was the bos’" reorfeeuteil- 

* Wc find di.rt in Aiurast iS.jT an Eogli.sk lady 
ria'ne'l . Elhs aiiO us'lenink the trainina: of the 
flr.un'itic enrp' or (Iw Oiieatal Theatre (So/nbad 
Prabftnko^, Aug. C. lo.'iS). 
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- . iitir ‘-I’ iuB;eT!c, 

iibr; hi'i' m liiily t‘\ wtK'Ii 

laforiiH^c that hor kiver wj^s (i, and 

iif Mas fbvfii'ijf d lifiVira hni’ tiiilifi-. mijJ'i' liiahly 

I'lS'ilifidid' ft' and l<i dn’ s-diiCt . hoii 

ttiuf i<mivrtr Vi:< iinlurd to be oso xitfd 
lii'i ;ilU‘7n{an!i- Irifd m ''.-aiti Ui sivjrtsli Lf) sh(‘ 
dmyiJt'd dusMi aral iduidd t;iai 'ifi roiMVi-nju;, 

Jhri'dch th'; '-af ui iior !;l)(=in]ai!)s I"!) M'Of-oh't-t- 

and l]!f' aiKhOih't' It'll far sniaa finio 

in a.w'ad tidniiai'. Thar a jM.'c-iai, inu diii atfil _ as 
slio mjIK lito nit-aiii's <>! ht,': 

vema£-u!;a’ larfaii.iaa, jiyrK'nn a T'a)t f-o 

difGi'uh rviit) nonaia! wif.iylar-fjou, artd Tntvivij 

k>nd and tnnuenf- anpkiH.s iridnad ((uHc 

'Ua' allirr Biualo (‘hr.UH-liT.s 
iKliiahy Mail iirTUiTiaad, and auKHiff-.l. the ivk 
Mt' n.Jist nil! omit fa rrrjif't/n rhid ^ fda iurf til 
ihp /i'rr»i or M“dn of Uuj.'i. Sin;<hi(. and tuat 

ot .lAf/iVn fa uaint' applir'd to Avoimn who dead 
in )!(n\-pfs) wvre avfed lor :ui I'ldarlv wowan 
Jrrii wlio did lUKtito fo liotli fhartii-iCM 

jn'fhe two-foici iMpniaty . sho enunenflv jipfvaved 
nsnouirat thx'’ other pei'hinvAM's, iint! (lOwhIod fh' 
iunviovri wifi' hm p^uUfTs, and luuitiu'r Mosi'an 
AVf; ''lijniiri, . 'wiiidiy ca'tvd A’?/a, played tin* 
part id a itiaW ^a^vHIU to lh'tl;tir, d ao' in a 
■-iipvtnai' nraniii'! .rot .dila as ./up fhtitttt. 

'I’n Iht' MPiraj o!' tiiiN ay, count till- .'Post 
atliaotivt' ioiittu'o oi tin' itt'rtnrtpann*' s. one,' 
111 havo lipyp tht’ jiy.fdiy of the uotpon’s p/'i’ts 

liy Boiiirnli actri's.scs, !Io wi'itos iduuit tii tr 
apipo' PiiicDt uilfi aipiri'ciaiP P nun lioos itoi 
Fail t<i di'titv n ipoial from thi' farl 

Wo n'ion-'' th;p IP Dm aiplst (>t ta'uoc-.uioy siioh 
oxuippU'M ai'ii prudtir-r.d whii-ii are Deyixid u'ha* wo 
ooiiki iiavf' fFutdit not (an vuu of 

thvtt’ udvis inuUt'O our nnl.ivt' visimim pn'seflt ou 
Dus <i(;car!ori lo .sp<ui. no Pni*' ’a eripoaliiirr them 
Mives and da!iiD;l x'.s ? Had tliis airt. who laadt' 
simt; a < apUiu tiunre on iho sraao, tteea oiltioated 
jt, llio lilutiy ot lioi' vorn.aciuat lanyuaye, I. a-s a 
Ifmdn. hca' rp 5 - oopntr'j'mea ro '•■onsidor how iior 
talontfi Would iiave ,=.l)ow ! Was not imr' iitfremidy 
Ihofiyli .slH' only &tioho o.v loto. HiiilKaont ,tc 

t'cnvinoo fimro w!io _<harae Nainre for liou.o jinrlial 
tcf iiion th.it Hindu foijifiio.s uro ;w woli litfoti to 
roooiro oduoafioa ;fo (iioir wuporior Souls V W.ir 
not tSiirt flis]i!ay Huffiousiil to <"iivuu-i; tlu- [iindii 
vsfcitorK that .i vuuuan, iit, tout; a.s .she is devoid oF 
utiufiHioTi, IS a perfoef !iiaiii\ in wioioiy V IF 
S't.Ul ik'Kh'i-t ihir, ipiporlant ooah'ifh'ialioii attor uoldo 
and I'u sh o-vumplos uf Dio luonial powot of oru- 
fematos Dioii' iiearts iiiuat !k' <‘oid a,iid sSitir itniiiK 
vviflKtiit. toelinir. 

Suok i.s ilit.) Native Tnoulro, and .sik'}i m the vvuiy 
IB wbiy.h it i.s I'orulucted. The mopnVfor. Bahi 
Kiihttichuviici) dtiservew our highest praise 

ror eadaivyuriEtr lo rajsft iSiu character of onr 
miatfiken tlioup'h traij' praiaeworthy vvoinfm. 
A.lthoaffSi anea pmste •, , yaevLtHv 

expensive, yet we see the ... ■ . it both 

with personal exertions and pecuniary assistance 
it IS a matter o± joy that u rich native has thus 
come forward to further active measures for the 
improvement of the friends of India. May his 
example be followed by an opuJeat community ? 


Lvi ir- Pehold n {ruuit luuviii revolution m out 
lUUQtry, whu'h ni imie ipusl necclb raise intiia to ,i 
st.ifo vif niontod tonowu. 

Wo wish '‘Very to tiiu pnii.vovu ^'thy 

i!nilft't:ih.iiiu. W> enlL"'ta]nt no doubi cl u,s ocati- 
nuaiu'o .is inn;' ns the prcpriotur m Fas 

Kooii.us o.xi'Hion.'- ijci. jiuii umiiiov oiTcGhiai 
tutans lor the pi'ovoiitioii ot the douvsiriy system 
now o.xisiiiiK ill reir.ird tc i Hr chi fomaliv. l.et luiu 
doviso ru'w uipD.od.v of miprovinmit ; and ubnvo all 
rmohitafv ke-'p this Ttio.ir.v up and tike Dm Hmdi, 
Tlip'dir, not NuFi'-r it to nioiU, witti u doatluhhjw in 
Its very iirisu' T'bis will bo domp uukIi iu;D uond 
fo soju-ty luul tMrniiu: tim iiuiiii.'ilik d prais<' from 
tho piiMif. Siir-h dcpiB spenlc ior tiionivt-lves ; Ihoi, 
nttravt nciorv iroiii ail ijiiuiters. aud llius fu'f wo'ilhj 
mcitj (.Kivvuod with uiiiadinp ploutloiu '-Ihtth 
Pio-ufy. 

'iTie eutimssa^UD of tiie Hin'lun P.mipcr 
doe.-, not seeiD tv> ham been siiarod 'nv u'i its 
(loutouiporiii'ies. At anj' ruHc wo huu :< pole 

lu the Ktiijhiilunaii {(ud MdiPuy ('Lrotncle 
whicji yivos a tVrelasi.n »ii' tlm pitfr hi.sfilih' 
to The T'luMtre mi tninDinical 

yrtniutls. T'hc imU' is qitotod hilow 

Hr,vu(i Tu! cri.TcAi.s - Wi' insort ;i k'tti ' "‘.'pai't- 
iirr ifm anroiirt of I'ori.ijii Miii'lii The it'’!' rus vim it 
vv'O ('oiiK'd fuiii) til.' I'icnccr thir < ui t\'.'piiMli n'', 
who u w’ icuo'Y writ uii’oj mad. _ has .--utiiaii-mliy 
shewn that .so hir tocu su( h Thejilir'ids i.ei!is: 
atteu'b'd wjtk any .luvaniiinc manU nr iu'eileeiiui 
to f!i<’ llinflii-.. It evejy u'lCiiil tn f'le 

people te ilihi'OiiiVi'r.' -lich ■ \hiliitMiis, wl,ic-)i .lO' 
eipidiy deviiid "t iieveli.v, uiiltiy .itid u\i n (te/mi|..v 
Uur eoiTespou'ietit. hsis ufl"(l lim nil wlih wfiirh 
tin' Writer o! th'' .sl'et.-h fouaht to .'.i i'’ei'' Dc' unt 
cliiu.ietor ot' tlif'sf.' uyhibitum.s, and vm iuipe we 
slial! hear an mere of DieiU iii ih" Puida i'onu’fr 
unless IT be )q deaouii.'e tin M. — lunjtBlhyirn/ ‘ 

IV 

« 

Nobiu Hoae s theatre H;p>prf*(l op ior a lew 
years juid tiu-u ciimc to ;m obsenre end and 
tor some years after we hoar noUiinjc about. 
Bejifiiah fheafricui periOPniiiuces' iti bl.dc'ittm 
The Uste For djiiiinitic- perfornuincec uhich had 
beect cretil.ed did not, however, fHsMppe.ir and 
it found pxprj'ssioii Ihiouali loss atuhiimus 
iiii'an's. 'Jdu'se vt ef'o M'.lpjnl ov cnilefie 
(Irninatic clubs Recitations and represen- 
talious of .scurif'S Jrom Rtiyhsh plays had 

always bj'On {UKstomaiy in t.he--e insUtiition.“. 
hut it was only in ISdij tiiat the 
Itavid ffaru .heademy (established on 
7. 1851 and frituated at Buri.Mai set 

tlio oxinnple uf the peifovmauce of a 
corapleto play in Ku^Iisii b.y a sebool The 
.‘sensation that this novel uBterpiise created, 
at the time inuy be irucssed front tiie 

following notice rvhiG]; appeared in the 

* Cited in The CakuUa CoM-icr, dated Oct. 2B- 
ISBTx 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE BEYOALI THEATRE 


Sambad Prabhaktr. a vernacular dailr, Rr 
Februnrr 10, 1853: 

A asw :unc'*‘aoa will pliee cn fh'-'s ev^nlnsc 
.-'f tl)p pn-.e dtstrihutioa d'lT of tlip D,jvid Hire 
AciAemv. Sunil an eat^rumirs affair ha'^ never 
'’o: hfl.ia vrim*s=i 0 ti an.vwkere in Reno'*! A yerv 
line s^irre is heiatr sel no and dernrated wifl'm 
(lie s'-inoi kv sniae 'ik’.fted Ensrli'^hmeti. The 
si'idepr^i wilT acl th? famous plar t-alled 
Th/' nf Vridec or Shikespear'^ Sahib oa 

thi-s nnd display their learning' Sj. Eijendra 
"Hurt o\ win is wsf! _ kf>own for hn 

n,'-‘neTosiTr, is t,ik>ng speeial interest in This 
porforn ” 1 '"' The aPid''"n*’3 will g.iia great reputa- 
tion if di-'-y otn give proof of their abilihr^in this 
peOiji'.iii’i' • T rnigli the sSiOoi is already f,i.m.ous, 
its irt tlii-; rnatter will spread ite fame all 

Ove'' 

In the issue for Fehruarv Ifi, 1851, of the 
satn« uaoer 've ci'it the aunouncemeat nf 
the 'irst ovt'ormniee '.vhieh \v,h to tnke place 
op the s-LJi; eveuipL: The pkiy sfn»ed was 
Shakesp'iare's Jhfckant of Venice. T]iere 
A s'^cond ptrfomancft of the satp'^ play 
oQ February 24.f Tit's piny was apparentlr 
very saoeessfuL and it is stated in the 

Sn-mhad Pmhh'flnr that about <>90 to TOO 
highly educated pad ivealtby genthmein 
ineUiiLug English uteu and women, witnessed 
the repr'esentati':n au-l spoko liighlr or the 
aetiar;. The sfcaglig of the ploy a nl th? 
acting, the Prtndmd Pmhlmknc says, was so 
good that to many they created the iaipression 
of toe Srp.s- Souci theatre itself. 

T.ic Bi'ngnl fdurknrn and Indfi Ga'.eHc 
for Feb. 2S, 1853 gives the foUowmg accouat 
of these pferfonna-oees : 

Ths Dvvin IIssi: A^’Tnc.rv.— hVe nadorstend 
that .Mr. Dlinao". H-ri'l Master of tin' English 
DTpivTiP'^nt uf t.iio Oa’c'itti 5Iadris?a, 

ROW givag iRRlni 't'ons on _Sbakosp-''ar s 
nrdi'm!;'"' Tilfivs tv) f'lie alpurnis of th*' Dwid 
Tiwr Vorvtoiny, and has suf;.2'=‘'.lcd in trsicvig 
some bevs to the rcinipf-'Tojit p'^i’tormatice of the 
nlovo li’U'lP tlicn ; ah'l ayrnrlrnglv the pla.v 
rook nil's on t>vo in tile lull cf the 

lasHtn'r;,! Tii? p^''^ 'd 'fhu<r.‘'; wis prononneea 
the hosi. ?nl ‘‘lie Zb-t-hini of Vrnirr otr-. wo.s 
father d'^^^i'-v'.re, w'.i'v-h ddiaen'c aa'l p-jr.-ievr-TRace 
will pei'foc in tune. 

"W'e have it, on t'w authoruV of .JogMora 
N’.ath B'lsu, the bAgrophsr of dltchael iL B- 

* “We ,ere ra'^in.^-d to ■'urnrion tint 'he Pr.-^'* 
public cyivninatinn of the pup. is of the idr.v'd Hyre 
Aj'vleuiv will ti.k,e o'.ino this mowing pt the 
Town Bii I -Instead of the e:istaT!ia,i-y disp'a.y 
of prrocceiia'cs. the pupils have resolved to 
t.eiePKite the examiaatioa hv ennyting. y.t 
the school pr.=>Tiisa=. .? few so^'r^s from tHo 
jih'r.h of YshIopJ'~~B3ii'jiI Wurl'im. Feb. IS, 
1S5B, p. 183. , , 

t Samlad Prahhahar. dafea February 2b, 1S53, 


.391 

Hatta, that the David Haie Academy alsT 
staged tiie piay Jnlim Caesar hi 1853. 

The example of the David Hare Acadeiu" 
was followed shortly by .auothsr iiisfcitutiou, 
which was its rival — ^I’he Oriental Seminary 
This school orgardz‘''d a regular thcatie 
called the ‘'Orientil Theatre'" and hke 
the David Har" Academy staged the plays 
of Shakespeare, The following note about tins 
schooi theatre nceur- m the remiuisceiicos of 
Itlichael M. S. DatPi by 0-ciir Das By.saek. 

N''yL dtu’iag 185 teak, ^.vxlo, of the cx-^tiidoins of 
the Orioita! Sommuin- t-or/ned^ a Dramatic Dorp.s 
uadm- tlm Ir'UIng of Mr. dinger wlio helongcd 
to The old Sir-t~So/(a Theatre, and ovomC a 
stege. Cfiiicd die ''Oni'ctel Theatre.’' sa the preittises 
of th'' S’^rmci UT. vylwre rhev arhed djA plays of 
Olh-’h’o, Mn ''.b’Vit of CmPc etc* etc 

TTe I,=a:m ifi'p tim Bengal Hnrhiru for 
April 7. 1853 (p 387) that arrangtint-nts 

were on toot t.i raise s-ab.^eripti.ins tor 
tiPHjng UP a theatre : 

Tttr Ofinryx-iL Svyrxvn'r. — Vi'o n r'lei’-'l:3,’'Ki 
that the '.ojiior nuprs of Oriental Somiaarv', 
hivicc r.7Tsed a fuirl of eight knad’'pd nmees 
bv snbscriprJOD among, tt:e«i elves, are „ imiking 
prepirations to estii.hch a faeatre fo!; the 
exnibihoji of the ^lukespAarmn plav.s. 

I:i Mve months tn? theatre ivrs set up. 
Thi' B''nnni Pn.rknrn for Septemher 28, 
185.3 giv.^s a ileto.'Jird account 'if the first 
perteimauce 5?y the Ort-'pt.al Tht'dre of 
?h,ikespeavt''s OtbPlo r>a 2dth Septemh0j', 
and not on the ’rdn'i as is gen.? rally stated : 

Tun OaiEimu Xur.iiBr 
[From ovr enen Ilenrnierl 

The 'Plar ra‘ Odnlh was, p.'n’foriiieil at the 
afiov? tlmiti’A. on iriaiav ni'aht to a verv tvil 
bonsn. T'.m aatVmv? con,sislr-d princ'pilly of 
A.'xtives. among who .< woz’? R r.P' Hjrt.mhclwRd, 
Ba'.'oo Rpugniiitl (Th'',o. pv.- Ate wm-o ekid 
te .ohsf'rve ih>t •jmCiia the Eurooii^ii attend*iBve 
iv.v'w Ou'r'iAJ A’ ten,, 0. A. Ain Liisioiigtep, 

5 '. S, Mr. S.'to'i K RY. 0 8. aad '.ther iTiflnefitial 
promoters of na'.ive otlovanLia, , 

Tile perforii'is wire, ail .w’ them v'nng mea 
i-r.ighr, ive l>di''V 2 . m di' ’ustit'jtivu of the late 
(lourmohiin Adny. wR’, r-m rA.iis, k.jpr an an 
Eng'i.sh .sga-'o!. stiU f r i'n' e.d'awidoa 

of his '• .’mtnvn'Ti cKidrer. ■ and uiev made 
ttioif f’di/if im’ler, lii? 'r-tiriiag of Air. Olinger, a 
tutor jR 'he .Milrissi O-iteae, ami also, we think, 
:a the Oiieari! do'iiia.R’j"' 

This is tfo' first t-hue tii.'A an. Eogl’sh play 
has wei’ ‘siien acted or ,i roros composed 
eJPi'cJy of Hindiin youths ; . 

The cnavi.'er wlimii we bad tenved v,'.vtld tie 
the worst reprejentml. w;.s the oost ronreseated- 

' AVe Tod Dtet 10 August 1853 an Sngliip !3d.v 
named Elhs dli^o .m'.iert.'Ol: tlm , training of the 
drjm.ihc cerp' cl the Oriental Theatre iSambad 
Prabiu.itar. A«g. t>. 1853.K 
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l l SlUi'l 

laU'jii t > tn'“rr riii.iiKi'i 

;'i.’ a'lill'^uro i.ifi*-, fill' llu' in!Cili‘rtU il 

rA'i!! ‘v\ iiii'ui iji iu:^ nail 1^0 

WHS 'w tin ’■ TbejitAj 

ti.if Uie S(‘0 l}[!< 1 'H; Ojt IS"),'; 

T-'i-; Oneotal 'i'hisstiv a .svconJ 

piav on Jlyfcli 3, It was Shakespriare's 

MmiHdtt of "''h.'' I'Dlknving .tii- 

nouactmeiit tnis porfoini.-uic!’ is to 

be fouiul io tiu' nsnea fni- b\.). 2T ;uk 1 
is.’)-!: ol Ih'fli the Monihi/j f'/iroiuclf 
and tlie C/fr.fo ■ 

(aiftiiiii Tkf’ativ 
No. ‘Jt'S. 

Uiin.uiiiiUui. ('bitpiij'.' ib.«u. 

'i'lio Mei'fhaut oi V^'uut 
will I'i' pc-rfortried 
at Iho ibijv’p I'lioatre 
OH Uo' Lnd .Voroik !•-< V./, 

('•y JJiu'la AiaiK'u.'',. 
ih. Ill's ojKMi ,H S r, M- 
rrtfiyoo'H/’' to to'f', at sd' P ^f. 

Ts'kota in I'p )iai3 I'f liras, lU'invii iV bu- 
aisl S^aitin WoniO'li ! 'immlrr Han' I'loo, tkisliier, 
Sjirnro' iiopjJ. 

i'ricr Ol Tii-krl.'S Ms- Lb 

Tlir 'f’ii'Krfs will avail on Ibe adovo 

I'VOltlOW- 

The < 'ht'foiirlc i'ov March 2. IMhi 

bad the following t'ditoiial nolo ourtio subjoot ; 

Wo bi'i.'' fo reiniiiU our r’.alrr's di.i( liio Mi’i'idfoii 
of Jt'niW will l).‘ )>jifornrsl Uin. evouir'-a hy .v 
cnusnuiv <i[ Uind'i Anuteuis al liiu I'nealal 
Tlinatro in Hhitfioiv; Ua.ul T.'in.-tr \viu» an) desir'jti.s 
ot sdciti' liow youu« Naiivo griiUrjiten ratj wear 
Tno ha-ikiii, sliorid acloud ilu) ODi'au! Tlicairt.) 
rius oveaiDg, lad \y& proaust., cUeiu fbar dwy lull 
oo:i:e awa.\ vulu a lualier iiupressain. ol native 
trapit taionl tJuni that with winch ^t>icy !aa.r 
pos> 5 iil.Y, at yi't'.-cat, 111) miiwassed. We r'.Holie‘'t 
sumo Kjourlis aiio wii apsunigtit the wamo Theatre 
a jierformajK 0 ol (Jtltclhj, and, as we piesume Eho 
s.unr eoiuiianr will ^iypear lo-nifflih wo Juive no 
dwilT hilt Uiat they will he well wurlii h'^anny. 

’ 'J’lu' poriorauincc of tiio Miorhciof of 
VcHiof w’.is repeated on March 17, IdN-t 
luui this time the paid ut Ihndia wa.s 
pei'fi'riiied ij.f a f'laropoan iady — Mi's. (lroii> 
Tlio If/rrkani for Maroii Jl’, 1^51 

Viirote editorially : 

We ubsorvo that Mrs. ifreig is ftoinu to 
perforia the part of I'orUii ni the MerPiUHt of 
(hmee at lire ' 'non tid Theatre toinocrow eyeumte, 
which will be her last perforriianae and indeed 
tlie dose of liei last day’s sojourn :n liengab 
As the OnentaJ Theatre is not a jn'eal way down 
the Chitpoie iluad, and the lickeis are low 
priced, wo dare say she will have a numerous 
audianoe. 


* Bee tlie ior Oct 5, 1853. 


f i> o i ot.,vi toe Orioidai 

1 j)c.jiio biyi.-ias to have reniiuupd dobcd tex 

if luix'. It Wi(-', !iowp\ir, revjs'ed eaiTy 
in isr).’), iis i{(tsi-cu's Irmn a lotte-r pabhshed 
111 tlm UitHfiti Jfn'hini i'nr iVb. Id, ly. 55 . Ic 
tills b'tti'f till' cori'e-jJonOtmt gives mtere.sting 
partzc'itlars regard iru-- tlui Oricutal Theutro 
K.'id id the growjnjr potudardy of tiicatres 
;irui!it;g cIki lloiigaljs . 

Tiik Of.tj'YJ'U. TiirvTiuo 

To Uif fJJtlor of i.hr, Ijnrjal ITni'k-i.i 

H'r — Wi; hiVu Hio [.hiasure to luloitn the public 
thu. the Otiennd Theitro wd! be oycaad toiuorrow. 
Tin; 5 Ltrniqi'i;.i, Iruiu wtuit we mo given to 
uad>ii',''taijd iiitead to ui-dct) ot it a peiiiiaasnt 
inadtulioii.^ and to i-onfess the truth, it will reflect 
urant i r.'dil to llici'^ taste and imlnment. 

The fliioDtal Tlz&'diy k jiuroiy the oltspring 
ot native exei'tions, and cii'f'onla the liest evuleure 
of tlio urowiag iierseverauce of our coimtryfuea 
in iaudaiile paisnir.s, and theu’ anprevialioa ot 
rarioiiid lunaseineuts. The .wrors, it is well lvllo^Yla, 
had .'-r'inif led fheuiselvus on. tiie last two ocea' 
sioQh when lljc.v appeared on tiii' stage with tiia 
Tiripi'di ot ( nhviio and tiie Mruhant or Vemce to 
the saJisf.j' '11011 oi ino iiunhc. iiud won inented 
api'laiHc ironi individuals ftmu whuiu a word ot 
tavur ih an iiouur \Vo Sincerely wish tlietu thc) 
same hiiceess dins tunc. 

Tiii'i'e. IS auntiier cirnim.staniio winch proves 
timt the .'iruiiiiiros of thus Tiiuatre i,s m no way 
xvaiit.ing ia tluur aftal to jiroinnu) its siiliStuntMi 
interest, and tiuh i.s Uio I'jul of fimir liaving 
secun'd die patronage oi tlio Governor Gtiiioial. 
fjonl JiaJhoasie, tor aught we, know, has never 
,coii'e lus udveci in iiidi.i cast one look ot 
kiiiduess vu the underlakinps of liio oa1.iye.s, aud 
wo iV-rvoiiilj' liuiK) ihat Ihs ijordship wad 
eiid/riicc this opiiortinuty to Wa,sli asa 5 ' tiic onis' 
itaia in his I'eriutatioa as an luiiiarnal and affable 
adtiimistrator by ravyai'ing tiiese J'MaPw/n with 

bis coiiatenaure. 

It bs indoad giaUbiug to oliServp the , rapid 
develuimiont ol loliiied feelings ntnony: the Hindoofl 
. hidf a century before the !>aneiu! mfbience of 
Mahomodan aespofisui kept the nation not cmly 
ituder a political I 'id moral .stupor. Tiieir laiuds 
were oraiiipcd, !i,nd tUev were m state of 
lameutid'Ji’ degradiidju. Hut die work of iinyrove' 
meat lias bcnuji, and wo ait) glad to see them 
pi'oai'Os.sipg ill tlio Hcah) of being Ol tiu.s there 
la not a I'cltpr iridc.x—than the oirciimstaiico ol 
thoir liiiviTia aduiitcd which t.ombine 

Ihi' (louiPt: advfinhigo ot recreating tJiCir mmas 
juid rnnoiiJmg their scutuuenis (fud oitiy knows 
Jiuw W IS our i-iengalJee siagn. iHuuoiaiity.of' 
ovoiw species is .suiTmid to stalk on it. and vice 
receives fi’curi it a warm support. LicenUotisness 
and tlieU, ndulfiry iwd inpuUawt.v wctlk iiand m 
hand witiimil, beinb checked bv anv kind ot moral 
control. Jt is tiieretore. the duty of evciyone to 
■whom India has given biilh, to oe on aidi a 
'atotit heart and a strong hand to assist the young 
Jffiafctcrs of Uie Oriental Theatre w'ho have ait 
■wisely otxmed a c.hannei of oDterlainment which 
is free ircun the drofis of innuorahty. Let it he 
harne in the minds of all that with our Patriarch 
Dramatists our theatrical glory is gone; and if 
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jferv eacouK^em^at be aow affo^Jed to those 
iur iiivenile trieods W'e 1113,7 not despair to see 
t better d-iy wtiea our dramatic and historic 
jlorjf ivill adwace. 

i have the noaor to he, Sir, your most obedient 
servant. 

* w. c. a 

The last piece to be staged in this theatre 
ivas Shalrespeare’s Henry IT' The foliontoi^ 
aunopMcement of its performaaoe appeared id 
the CitUen for Feb 15, 1855 • 

TJndoi’ the Host Disi.mguished 
Patronage of 
The Most Yoble 

The 'Har 4 »as of Dalhoasre. K T.. 

Hovcowr Opjiri-a! '-‘f Indin. 

Will (je I't-n resea ted at tne birienral Theatre. 
Oarramutta, t.'iutpoiv' Poad. No 2 G^. this-da.v, 
Thursday, the lltii Fcbtuarv Shakespeare's 
"Tragedy of Henry lY., Part 1 To coiiclnda 
■witli the verv amusing farce of the "Ainaieiirs.'’ 
by II. 11. Parker, B C S., written exprspsly for tae 
Amateurs of the old Chowringhee Tlieatrs. • 
Doom open a/ 8 P. M- 
Perffitmanos to ooineieaoe at S Vs P.ll. 

Tickets to be had of Messrs. F.Y' Biviwae A Co 

Price of Tickets Es. 2 two each. 


The next draraafcic club to preseat 

Shakespeare’s plays was move ambitious 

and not attached to any particular edacational 
institntion. It was the Jorasanko Theatre, 
which was hou,sed in the Jorasanlco residence 
of Pyari ifohan Basu, a uepbew of 
jSTobiri Chandra Basu, the patron of ihe 
Bengali theatre. It staged Julius Caomr 

on May 3, I85d, Two quite oontradic mw 
reports about this performanGo appeared 

in the Sambftd Prabhalar a -.d the Hnidm 
Patriot. The Sambad Prahhahar wrote, the 
foiloiTiDg iippiecntive note (cited in transla- 
tion) about this perfonnance 1:1 its bsue for 
TLiy 5, ISr.d, 

In the eveaing of l.t&t TV'?da'r#dr.y. eouic hishl.v 
edtic.itcd Hindu vciiths of thn ..omrtry earaed 
great fame hr aetiug very ably U. the residence 
of Babu Pyri'i Mohaa 63=^0 of •Tcrasa.ako- vviio is 
endowed with many good iiualities, & drama about 
tlie death or Julius 0 :i.-sa; i^omposed hy the grea; 
poet Sliake.spGiire ~-i book wuiH: is a eo-utieadtaai 
of sadeeas, lore paiivitioni and other undue smo- 
t 30 tis._ 'Xiip residaace oi Pyan Hohaa Babu wjis 
illuminared by lamns aid deeonsted. with pictuces 
and other heauHfuJ ahjeets pleasing to the eve. 
Tiie faeajtr of the stage. p-Jiticuiarly, ca,n hardir 
be desci‘ibed.'---dboui: roar luindied dis'^mguished 
and respoctaWe geutleiaen cama ro witu<»Bs the 
perfotiaince, .and also many Eoghsh kdzes and 
geadeiaea. Bat for the tain and storm the auclienco 
woiiid hare been stdl hirsar. No one expectsd 
tist che educateii young mea oi rhis country 
r.ould ha^ able to reiier such a perforinance 
of the difficult play tJ’e desffi of J iJ os 


Caesar. All visitors praised them and there were 
many who were saddened by the representafion 
and slmd tears at it. Yto highly praise our 
friends of tSie Jorasunko Theatre. Though the 
first esample of the performaace of an English 
rilay by the natives of this countyv was set by 
the Hare dpademy and after them the students 
of the Oriental Theatre have given drsiuatic 
repr< 3 ^entatiocs, and both of them have done so 
creditably, yet their performances were not so 
perfect. We therefore reciviest t.he antliorities to 
reduce the price of their tickefe and show 
their parforro.vnee again to the public. 

Tho comroent of ti'S HiuJaa Patrioi was, 
however, very deprecatory It wrote; 

Tub Jomi’TAAwn TiTE,LT/fE.— The rage for theatre 
making has iisiii'ped in Crlontta the place of 
pyrotec'hfik'j; sad sucii torn foolery. This is 
derided'y a cliaage for tho better And although 
such tiia.viiig as that wlxuii we witnessed oa tjie 
erenme o; the itli lustaat at the Jorasanko 
Theatre is calf ulnted rather to disgust tlrsn amuse 
the lovers of the drama., yet as it aimed at 
estaiilishmg a rational principle we cau find it 
in our heart.s (notwithstanding the shoekingl.v Itad 
acting of tho insionf.y of the performer?) to 
applaud the spirit la tvhieh the Theatre was got 
up. The srenmy and stage deocranons were 
extremely creditofle, and with an efficient corps 
drauiarique tiie Jerasaniio Theatre could indeed 
be made (he means of affording inteliecdual reorea- 
tion to (host; who for want of better amusement 
are now wunt to .spend their money on the most 
coaiemptible species of plf^tsure. TVe understand 
that the uropr ^tors of tha Theatre have incurred 
coasiderable exp^^use in httiag :t up and it is a 
pity that their object should have beea so woetuily 
irustrafed thtough an inuidinoiis seiection of the 
drama: t-s pemonoi:. The pla.v ot Jalins Gaosar 
rcciuTCs slalf'il acting, b.h with the e.xceptioa of 
Cassias and Casoa, +he whole of tiie pertoi'mers 
sang or hluatored dir-vigh their parts in utter 
I'vuigiement of VVil! Bhatespearo. Cassius was 
well represcfitod By a jcung luau uamod 
•rudiioon.inTb. 0'aatrer,)Aa. aa ex iiiipil cf the Oriental 
Scui'i'.aTy The young geni'iAirs.'i.Ti seemed to feel 
w'lai ho .i-fed -Md uavma hy nature the 
advaatouc (y- of a 'lean and himg;y look,” ho 
did vorv well indeed for die RGumn conspirator. 
Y'e could wish tiiat dm ctl’.er actors knew their 
parto web. B'-attis. fltoutrli aeted shockingly 
euongh hy a burly veung mm vith a very thick 
raustaJiio. was nevert teless not grating to the 
to'to as Caesar or Caluhurnia. The foruier roai'ed 
and raved like either a 'nau’tio or a dmnkard, the 
httcF hornhiv coaied over wiCi paint and. varnish 
pr^apaked like a p;g or a ranay. As for llark 
Anthony, b.r .liimo 1 lie looked ninro like an under- 
raker '■Inn a vai'cnt Komae and his speech over 
"the .'hrad iindv of C.^esar so 'lioroughiv di.=-giisted 
iis fhat wm letr the thes too. before the wcepiog 
and wailing w.i.a over IVe have a bit of whole- 
some advice for oni rouag iricads, who wr beg, 
iviU hiae onr critioisLr. in good part. Y'e ourselves 

the most .sietidrast adaurers of the Drama. 
Notaing wiU give as grra.er pleasure than to 
lipfiold 8'mkespeai’ sprintriag into new life under 
life uuaer tl'A }r<3zrnr^^ a ent 0 oar «lu at d 
coun ryn on hu wc a.nnot a o v look or while 
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*ru '1-1,111 i-j tn.irij,' tiiut'ju! tni iwjfl lUil-U^tal. 

Li-' ri-i' -iora^iiiikuftdllalii- k- li-ind miiplo 

Oi ji'j'nl linuiialii".' i-c -vi]' jirjiniaL* 

k*iuii au' ''P''.' Or tt ‘if p- ‘ho n-i. 


’n‘'< liip-m ae-e-.t lafoili-i' lit perhjt niwit! f.iid ijt yt 
■npi't-^ dibiinas wiUi kiiP keaLtiiiic; cii Mr Ci3n''i'i 
(h-r i-iar will ajur! pi-erythnin (Tht Hmdo. 
ratrint, ^!ay !i. IKiid,' 
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Blindness in India and Its Pre/ention 


lii 1 /!',-Goi liKKL E. <JXt KIHWAN, ina. I'M.’a'.s.i. 


INDIA IS ,T l.tnu i>f blui.inc‘ss aud much 
I of b. is proveotuhlc bnt Ihf! sad part 
of ibis oiiat'dK.us problem i.-- tlfit ns 
jct VL'i'j little IS bosn,r don‘\ lit clif- 
viHatres of Indiu arc jrrisit massos ol helpless 
people sul'i'i ririp: evo rliseasos \\lio do 

not d'Vail t'leitsstdves of medical assistance 
or ivho suirpr from oyo disoastis which 
sooner or later nnpiiir or destroy tlhur 
Owinii; t-i p ivrrty, i;pioriiuc‘.e and 
socml customs the problem of bliiidnuss is 
dillicmlt to Cope witli but much can bo done 
to ulievKiti' tile suffonuirs of these poor people. 
Trio 111 .uJenoc oi biinduess io fudiu m 
lelativoiy liif'hor than in other c-iuiitn-s-! 
There arc about a milium and a tudf totally 
blind ill India aad tor <‘verv Idiiid person 
timre an* three jmrsons witii more or less 
d.iniar'cd visiou from eye disease In Beasiii 
aecurdmg* to the T.<21 ocusus tie; pupulatum 
IS millions and the loculonce ot total 

blindne-.s is recorded as TO per lOU.OOO lurt 
the returus loi the compilanoti and 

application of vital statistics are maeciiratt! 
and unndiablo Auyoao who is acquamlou 
Mith the prevrdeisco of blindness and eve 
disease provailmff ovmy where; must rchz-i 
that; these li;i;ares arc low ami necessarily 
incorrect. IJlindaoss is (issi'iitially a disoasc 
ot old ap:(i and the proportion of blmdness 
uses with hucceediug' aye periods. In the 
1921 census of India, at dO years of aye 
the proportion of blind is about 117 per 

100.000 ; lit 50 years of aye the proportion 
has risen to about dSO per 100,000 In old 
age the hguro rises to about 900 per 
100,000. Women suffer more than men, 
there being 1,017 blind women for every 

1.000 blind men. 

Apart from the question ol unnecessary 
suftering these poor onfortunat'is create 
an econo nuc problem which should b 


tackled by the fuildie and the Gcvernoient 
The ruain cause of the largo amount of 
blmdness may be said to be due to the 
gouei'al hack vvard ness and apathy of the 
poftiil.ition and the great lack of medical 
facilities. Blimiriess is fes the most part 
preventabh* or renrodiable where t.ne people 
arc sufliciciitly oduoaled io adopf simple 
precsuitmns and to avail thomsclvos of 
medical advice, llliudnoss ainuiispit intelligent 
aitd ('diicaied Indians is rare (^f the 
bliadncs.s occurring m Lndm m children 
a.l>out 90 per cent is pri'vcntalilo and the 
great QUiuber oi people wlio are niourahly 
blind or partially blind bee.cnnc so in 
infancy or early childhood. It is oxtieindy 
important that parents and people who are 
rcspnrisiblc for the care of yoaug childien 
blioald knov, sonw*tliuig about the chief tye 
disca'^ej' wiiicli cause preventable idindueas 
It i.s so often due to ignoiviiicu red 
eareies'.acss that young children are allow -■d 
to become blind 

First “Dahiss' Bore Eyes ” This is due 
to usiiailv' an infection from the rmiteinal 
pas'-ages whilst the baby is being born. It 
the nmtbor is healthv the babies’ eyes ire 
uol. mfocted Wlmn the cliihi is mlected 
thf'te IS a profuse yellow discbargo from the 
eyes winch occurs a few day.s after if is 
born and the hds bocoine rod and swollen 
The discharge is very infectious and may 
produce tlic d. sense m other people it 
conveyed to the eyes If treatment is not 
prompt the babies’ eyes may be lost The 
disease is caused by the venereal disease 
known as Gonorrboaa winch occurs m men 
and women Therefore when a new born 
baby becomes blind from this disease, it is 
largely due to the father or the niothe’ 
having bad an infection wb’oh ’^'-’as not 
properly treated To prevent the dis lose 
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^afiy Every doctor and iiaowg 

about it aod all r€irj‘^ ought to koov'. It 
con^'stp of wiping the eyes dry "oth a 
CiOjjir, eloth immediately alter birth and 
7rif;tiner into tim eyes 1 per ceni' silver 
n’*'r,ite drros. If the baby gets sore eves 
3i s-K.nld be taken without delay to the 
doctor or better sn t^e hospital On no 
tej^oiant should expert treatment be upiayed 
to'' if the eyes are iieglectefl blindness wnl 
jDPvibbly ' esnlt Congenital syphilis is a 
disease wou-n often alfocts the yonng and 
IS due to the father or mother baviv'g 
contracted syphilis ar.d not bemcr properly 
treated and so riandinir on this dreadfrii disease 
to their children 

The disease in children’s is 

ciiaractorined by a grevish ii;-Kp over the 
fiont of the eyes One eye '‘S nrst nanally 
r-fTect^d to bp followed later by the second 
’oeeoraing involved It is accompanied 
&v mber inanifestauoris of the disease 
bneh as irregular growth of the teeth, 
deformities of the nose, deafness and 
swollen foints 

To prevent blind apss due to eocgeniral 
svnbilis the obvious wav is for parents to be 
properly treated for syphilis before they have 
children 

Another most iraportant preventable eye 
aisease which occurs more often in older 
cDildren. It is caused by ignorant people 
putting strong and irritant drugs in the eyes 
to cure some simple ailment Some of these 
leraedies are the juice of irritating plants, 
tobacco juice, obcwed red pepper, red hot 
coals, strong solutions of silver suit®, etc 
They set up severe inflammation and 
nberation and Jpsirov the vision The 
obvious way to stamp out this cause o: 
blindness is to enlighten the pubhc that such 
reined’ es are fraught with danger and that if 
the child has sore eyes to take the child to 
tee doctor or ei^P use some simple harmless 
remedy A simple wash such as one tea- 
=poonM of common salt to a pint of boiling 
water is re com mended .or.d which can be 
iisAd frequently withrut doing anv harm 

Irritant remedies ro the eye in cases of 
eye disease are a terrible curse m Indi-a. 
The travelling hnlnm and kavv'aj have a lor 
to answer for in this connection es have the 
coucher of cataract known in Bengal as the 
Mai and in the Par.jab as Ran-a! Their 
npeiations are fiequectly attended with 
b'ilbant but disastrous after ’■esult? The 
'’oachers are here to-day and gens to-morrow 


and so are an]p to escape the consequences of 
their handiwork. These charlatans still abound 
in the villages of India and a few actually 
carry on their trade in the tow'n of Calcutta 
itself. In the Eye Infirmary of the Ivtedical 
College. Calcntta. it is a daily occurrence to 
see patients with eyes ruined beyond repair 
hv the work of these rascals, llany of those 
natients arrive in excruciating agony and ail 
that can he done to relieve their pain Is by 
taking ont tho eye. Like every other 
occupation couching m India is hereddarv, 
the. principles of the craft beiog ' hanclf^d 
down from tati'ev la son by word of mouth 
and, by practical instroeti'-'ii By tradition 
ard .ancestral habit the ccucher is a wanderer 
on the face of the earth and like a gypsy ne 
carries his wares such as they are to tbs 
very doors of the people's homes. Until 
crude and violently irritart remedies for 
conjunctivitis and smaller affections cease 
to K hawked about the bazars of India and 
legislation is introd'jced to deal witp 
ccuchers mneu preveLtable blindness will 
ensue. 

Another very important disease of young 
c.hildren, which is responsible for a large 
amount of preventable blindness, is Kerato- 
malacia. This disease is due to insufficient 
and improper food. The white of the eyes 
becomes greasy looking, dark, yellowish 
brown in colour. The dryness passes ovei 
the fropnt of the eyes which become opaque 
and Ulcerate and eventu.ally blind. The child 
is thin and emaciated and usually sulieis 
from diarrhoea. Proper food, chiefly rmlk, is 
the certain way to prevent this disease and 
if the child gets the disease the be.st treat- 
ment 'S codliver oil till all signs have 
disappeared Binall-pnx is .also a disease in 
which tlie eyes freqnently become involved 
and this could all be prevented by the 
rigorous eniorcemect of vacciuatio.a .and 
re-vaecinatiOQ. “Good vaocinatnin saves more 
eyes than ail the eye hnspitais put together 
m ludm” says Colonel ITright of TIadras, and 
it is deplorable that the rales and regulations 
with regard to efficient vaceinanon m infanev 
in India are being restricted Parents of 
newlv born ehildrer’ should seek out the 
village vaccinator and get their babies 
vaceiaated as sooii as possible Children 
sliL-uld he le-vacGinats-.d at intervals of five 
yeaif 

Traclionn. must also be ineutions’d as 
of the greatest causes of preventuble blind- 
ness in India but in Bengal it is not coram on 
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and t s of inter t to kno^ t a Ti c i a 
ii> onl} fidaottle If or 
pror I ^Jndavl ioo rsl t 
ably the Ararwaris from RiMputana and liie 
ilaliomtHlLins from ufij'ti'mM India. 

'rraclioina if treated from the iRi-t sbould 
never ho lu'rnntte.l tn tlin sli^-iitost 

dumnution in tto acuitv o! a p.ihonr.'s visam. 
In eld people cataraet and elauoonia are llie 
spooiid feori that iir'Hluci- 1 lindnc'-^. 

Cataract ia a deemieralive clurif^e m tlic 
crTRbiUne Ion-, v, hieh lif's b..'lund tlio iris 
and V Inch I’nein.illy becaune^j I'paquo ko that 
light eanmit iret through the pnpil to the 
back of tl'e eye- Thus iilindness results but 
vision ciia he lestured in most eases by .< 
suooessl'ul operation but nner hast vour 
eye ior opeiatmn lo the Milage cnuclier a.s 
so many poor iguuraiit people do who Uuow 
no biller. 

Caiaract is much commoner m India 
tiian in Thiropo and Ainencu. Tins is duo 
to the intense heat aud giare of India In 
the niajc'nty of cahiract oases there is a 
delinito focus of hup; contimied local svcpsis 
wliuili IS most oonnuonly dental m 
(dinimUry m ongiii. Tins leads i.u 
preniittni'e senility vmIIi Us aocompiiii ving 
shrns of dogeucrative clianges m t.iie vunnii.^ 
tihsues of the body ol which eatauict hiring 
a jiiat, 

A. fnithev factor fmiuenilv aoconipanying 
tlio (oniuitir.n of cataract is a deticuMicy 
in cc-rlain clonioets of the dietary. The 
c:<act items haio not been doteriumed a.s 
yet. The niajority oI ladiaa )iea.s!mts are 
hahitaally on the verge oi a starvation diet 
and cataract may ho one of the ocular 
coniplicutions of a initritioiial disease 
accentiiated hv utlier pro disposing causes 
such a.s iiitenso sunlight and focal sepsis. 

Glaucoma is uii eye disease where the 


tt 0 ndete je nse lead g to 
d *s t n uf t p DC VC of t 0 ye and 
■^ind 11s, f T s n 

Tile disease can be cured most 
satiafactordy by au eye specialist. It is 
one of tlie mast appalling dIsea.^es that can 
aHecl the eye a.s it is usually painless and 
h'ads to CLunpIcte hhrtdnoss unless treated 
siiigically and "ured liy an operation. 
Lik'* cataract, Hlaucoiun is very common 
in India and is nearly always associated 
with some form of sepsis such as dental 
or intestinal inf,o\icatiou, [n Bengal large 
numbers of cases of epidemic dropsy 
or as it is mcorrcclly culicd by the 
public Beii Beri periodically make their 
appearance affociifig children, adult.s, and old 
pco])lc A very connuon complication of this 
disease i.s cpedernic dropsy glaucoma. Many 
peo,de have lost their sight foi ever as a 
result of ll'.is disease but those who submitted 
to i>.peniiion on their eyns before it was too 
late retained or recovered them' sight. The 
cuiisatinn of tins disease is duo to iiilectcd 
and badly stored nee. 

The above diseases arc respou.siblo for 
most of the blindness ui India and a Urge 
nuinh.']' of tlimn can bis priwented. 

The teliel (if and the opoiative troatinent 
of catar.K't is not the wlude solution of tho 
provo'iitiuii of bliiulness in India. W^hat is 
wauted is some largo organisation covu'nng 
the whole of India and aiming chiefly at 
prevention rathev than treutmeut, 

Today the blind are in numerable all over 
India, 'iliey beg lor alms at every street 
coiner. How much of tills is provcntable, 
how much curable ? 'We have not as yet the 
statistics in which to have an answer but the 
oonipaiatire ligiires for Great Britain and 
India ussuie us that prevcntablG blindness is 
one ufindit’s future public health problems. 


By Dr. SrBHI^TDRA BOSE 


IK thf* recent Spaniblf g-eaeral election 
£ the Republic is sustained : it is a 
triumphant victory for the forces 
which overthrew the monarchy three months 
ago. Moreover, the Republican-Socialist 
party is given a clear majority in the 
national coDstitutional assembly, thus a&surmg 
a relatively comervative poveniment 

Another of the oncstaruling lesnlfs of 
the (dectioii is the ovcrwhehning defeat 4.1 the 
clerical and monarchist eleiiients. k js 
ancther esy tuple of the fact that it is 
in possible to tell what is the real 
c" Eion under a dictatorship until the 

masses have a free choice in a free election* 

While the elear-cut decision jo ftipp,jrt 
of the republic is now a matter of Lmioi’y, 
it is evident that there will be a division 
between the Republicans of the right and 
loft, and the idocialrsts. It may bn delayed 
foi a time because of the separatist tendency 
of Catalonia , but even while tills question 
is pending, theie will be « division hetveen 
the Socialists and the capitalist Republicans 
Tlie latter want a republic favuuiing invested 
capital, and the Socialists a rep.ublic serving 
working class interests It is only on the 
basis of this fact lhat the more or less 
confused Spanish situation can be undei stood 

Shti.vjso inr. M<j-vai;cuT 

The Spanish election b.as extended King 
Aifouso s vacation indefinitely. His tlight 
tioiK lAadnd will doubtless rank with 
James II's escapeto France, Louis XTI's rannuig 
away to Yaiennes, and Kaiser ■William’s get-away 
to Holland. As year chases year, royalty 
IS losing its halo Royalty began sluroprag 
before the Great Y'sr. During that war 
and since then, it has been slumping taster 
and faster. 

Republican sentiment in Spain has been 
fermenting for years, but economic depression 
gave the movement strength enough to 
force King Alfonso out Alfonso, the 
Spanish playboy, was popular as a sporlsnian 
Story-telling is one of his accomplishments. 
My wife fells me that she once heard him 
in Spain crack jokes with the natives at a 


railway station by the hour. Alfonso is a 
jnbesmitb Yet he has been a weakling m 
polities and aa mipediirieut in the progress 
of his native country, His principal aim. 
judged by his actions, has been pot to 
further the intere.^ts of the Spanish people, 
but tij do those things which might prop 
up his tottering throne. The monarchy 
eared littie for tiie condition of us people. 
Tr robbed thorn of their eoiisliturional rights 
and squeezed their meager pecicet-books of 
mouey, souie of w'bich Alfonso invested 
in foreign bonds in bis own name 

Since iy02, when Alfonso took over 
the reins of eoveinnient at the tender ase 
of sixteen, he has been engaged in political 
intrigue and has steed ui the way of 
piogTC-s.’ During the Great War he nursed 
an illusion that the warring groups would 
c.Wi upon him as a mediator By the 
sunimer of Z02d be had managed things so 
badly that to avert an uprising he bad to 
resoii to a dictatorship. 

Since then, the people of Spain have 
had scarcely any voice m their own 
gevernreout The recent econoinio troubles, 
however, brouaht such disturbing and 
persiftecr mutteiiugs of aimed rebellion 
and mutiny that the King was ferced to 
put the conkihitinn in operation again, and 
to authorize a geneird eieclioa Then the 
elecEioii turned so uverwiielmiiigly against 
him that he wuis pushed off the throne 

Xo teai.=' are being shed in America over 
Alfonso’s fate Ke was nrt fitted for tiie 
responsibility to which ho was bore, and tiie 
country will doubtless be better off by his 
removal, A little wuile age he was King 
Aitonso. Todoiy be is Mr Alfonso, exile 

Alfonso XIII is the last of the reactionary 
Bourbon dynasty. The Spanish mcnaieby, 
hundreds of years old and once the most 
powerful in Europe, fell to the rising 
tide of republicanism. An overthrow in 
ypu’E m the old days would have rocked 
Europe, and disturbed the world. Xow 
an overthrow there is no more significant 
tnan in Paragonia. if as much. Spain is not 
in the centre of things. 
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'ilfliC’V! '-lly i'V 'ilKN’) !!( (P ffp 
Tint v’j'iy put I'd'.'i'-’ SUtPS Ut'o' RmIiS'I’ -^HfUrl" 

t'f'w, I'ut t;\vo OV ’'CIII' lu* 
ppi>vily in AniC’J'i.’fif! I't Vr>li-“'d;n''s 

lA IS tPd.'iv (IP' i-i' ih* ivuriirs 

It ifi rurnonjcii tihal iiu' ex-KAni'- of Spaui 

itUI '^otiri vjsii; tho Tuiti'i' Hputps A hap 

to Aiuei'ioa is i'ouevpii to !v' ruo of his* 

most treiisLind wishos. U 5)on Affoiisu 
sh(inl(] erijr fiimio to tins ‘-'ido of f,}>o Atlantic, 
he woo.ld f'o -iiro of j in fat wdeanio ITo. 
f'' it Bnurhop wilh a Ln’Paf fa'inpr frcA fli.nK- 
oasfo Aniict’ionn^i mvtfe Inm to tlie 

svreliest iiitintionfi, llo l.s irotind to havo 
'jivi'Lit fnn in America He has ptesHv of 
nvnoy stoifil avfay, nc fias a .pu'f"! foi' o 
’.vifc, two itnneoly sons and two princesses 
Tor dauyiitcrs. Socially, llftinMi is .'afi* 

Dkviu ■(t\'nr MovkiH'M r 

Th(MTillidr«wal of Km^ Alfottso marhed 
the e-id of an oniinvo whose iij.story was 
ontwincJ wtfii tiiaf. >d’ North and South 
America, It also uihjed to the list, o! 
repnhlifw wlirch lias iicen yrmviijc; since the 
birth of (lie Iftiirod Hfafes Auieneun 
symputhy is for the Spanish Kepuhho. 'I’lie 
IJnitt'd States _ demnastrahid that the 
repahliciin form of "overnnieni coiild worl" 
iu depondahie and ordered fasie oi, and 
the Americiin people ')av’'c aienoially otfered 
PDcnuragement to other countries wliich 
have had oppiu-tunity to test their disstiny 
-ffitii a dcffiooracy 

The d^mocmtic mosn’raent, s’^ju’ch swept 
kin^ after liicit out of Korepe, lecciyed cvit 
a HtUe impetus durin;^ and after the Great 
W«r At the outbreak of the striurKh* tfiere 
veerc only three rcpnbjie.s on the Oontinent • 
Krunce, Swjtzciiarid, and JhiTtiip-;d With 
the .icecKsion of Kp.-nn, Gierc are now 
Sftecn ropuhlies ni Kurooe, 

All tea new tiations created hy the Jatr 
war, with tnc e.\'cepf.icri of 'i*u«o-fttav)n, 
Hmj£i!iry. and Aibania were established with 
rcpablkum s-overn merits. The list of 
republics in Kuropo miw im-hides Austria, 
Cziecho-Slorakia, Estonia, Fin'uiiid, France, 
Gerajany, Grecco, Latvia, Idthuaniii, Poland, 
Portugal, Rnssia (.Lnioa of Socialist Soviet 
Republics), Spam, Switzerland, and Turkey. 

Only nine cf the old monarchies went 


1 r the 

i t f T f J,0, ,-j 

I .,!< Lfuam, smigiiiiii. i’i)Garje, ijcmravk 
R.aly, Rte Xi'th-.r'niid'j. Xoruay, liuniunui' 
and Suedeu. Much of '■tagnmit E;]r’<-ie wdi 
w.ttch Seauish evfrA.^ witli ilLwii! or 
ho^tlliiy. \ Sponwi! ri-t'ub];c i,s a new 
f,iet,.u-. To the -iinViviny moii.ii'ehit'n A i? 
a had iiorienf.. 

iiicP' noiicfVrOle is the '^iiifr of 
pop.’dation from immarcji'" d to vepnblicau 
rule. 1‘pforc tiie I’nir a.ipf nviaiately forty 
mdlion J'lm'op'eims Rvod la fh.e 
republics then exi.siiiyg Xoiv ropublieau 
cmenunents inelmsp a population of 362 
mdiions (witii the A.sinn. porubtinrt.s of 
Ru.s-i.a and Turkey), while only IhA million 
persons live ac.dcr moniii chics 

From this it will he ei'n'nnt ilud tiw 
niovctnciit towards political dcim.crf'cy has 
swept, oil with im'si.stibio Piomcntuni since 
too njii'caval of the frri'ct. Mm’". 7’i5c state.'! 
which iiavc resisted cmnpic'c overturns of 
the old system )>;tve done .so only at the 
cost of constant concessions to the rifting 
oV-mociotic 'ipirit. 

kViih the progress of [inliticnl dcoiocrany 
has come a cornisp"ndiiig .idvonec in 
mdiisfrhd democracy, Leyisiciion to curb 
iho privih'm’S nf predatory eowiiiuation.s of 
capjlai and io (([iializc (ipportnnify hm gone 
hnnd m hand uith pniitic.d reforms They 
arc parks of the syme movement for the 
bott ermen }, jjf tho.sc whom Abraham fjlucolu 
ill flic Gnitcd .‘xLitv's called tlic common 
people 

Hwij) Ti.ukk AifKWi 

The uatural tendency in ihe United 
-States is tu hull ;m uv.mdhrow of nioinirehy 

ill Spain as a step of progress. Tn the long 

nin undoubtedly that ks s\hat it will prove. 
Rut in liie immediate sitmitioTi, the prospeot 
i.s not exceedingly );rigiit. Ghservers inive 
drawn up a lormidaWc list of ob,stiide« 

wiiich ibe }i(ov-ldm\ri fupuldic of Spoil! 
must o'-crconic to achieve stain lity, President 
Zamora. who ^^^ccccdcd Alton, so as 

head of the nutiou, rs quite a leccnt 
repahlicaii, ]f -iccms ho hecamo a republican 
as 311 after-thought and hecause of a persona; 
feud. Until ]i)2d ho was a royaliftt, und 
as such served lu three cabinets. Be was 
Minister of War in tiic cabinet U'placed 
by the dictatorshiu of Primo do Eivera. 
Because King Alfonso would not defend him 
agaiust Pricno’s charge of oabiaet eorruption. 
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Zamoxa renoinced hiS monarchist spiapatSiies. 
The caances are that he would be about as 
iriendij to lei't'Wiug' republicanism as a cat 
would be to a hrood oi mioe*. Foreig’n 
Minister Lscoux is a former supporter 
of th? D-C-bi'^or. Mutbiut doubtin^r the 
present siacetiCr of Zamora and Lerrous, 
one oanaot help wondering how far sach 
leaders can go, or even desire to go, in the 
direction of true democracy. 

Popular education in Sp.«in is a mockery^ 
and over hall the population is iliitarate- 
The country has suffered from a eontinually 
ad'.erse trade balance nnd a continual dcfierc 
in Us federal budget The .Spanis .2 govern- 
menl; has horrr.wad abroad at high rates of 
interest, and sweated the anderlyiag popula- 
tion for the debt-service. Huge estates and 
revenues liave been reserved for the Crown 
and the Chnroh. The carrenev’ is br4lj’ 
depreciated. 

Among the most immediate problems of 
fjpaiu are the Catalan Espublie and the 
possible sece.jsion of the Basque provinces 
in its long period ot msurgenoy against the 
Spanish govern meni, Catalonia repeats the 
history ot Treluud in ’-s z’elatun to EngUnd. 
prior r,o the estublislur'-n'. of the Irish Fiee 
State CaWonia uS Spci'i':? Insh problem ; but 
nnlike IreLind, Gatalunia is the ricoest. the 
most feriile, end the most enterprising province 
ID the Spanish peninsula Barcelona, its capital 
is Spam’s iaigesi port and most modern 
city. The people of Oatalonia have cootvi- 
buted for year.s to re{>ahlioaa orgaaizatioas 
with the promise that when the Kmg was 
overthrown they should have their ladepea- 
dfeoce, VThen the lung was shoved over the 
border, they proclaimed Catalonia a republic, 
ran up their own flag and elected Colonel 
Maeia. as their first President. 

TTuAPO-VS or OuPKEbSJOX 

The three oldest sources of oppression to 
the SpaaisP people have been the uobility, the 
church, and tue army. Eveu a brief considera- 
tion of these three old iDstitutions will to a 
certam extent tend to clarify the present 
sitnatiou The nobility has kept the Spanish 
peasants who constitute seventy per cent of 
the population in a state of tirtual serfdom. 
The peasants have accepted the dictates of 
their landlords, aud voted as they have been 
told 

Spain IS a bigotted Eoman Catholic 
euintry. It ever there was a priest-and- 
nuu-ridden country it is that. The Oataolie 


church owns property of iacalculable value, 
and the Catholic priests exert treuaeDdou.s 
iaftttence politicuny. Royal Spain was the 
only country m Europe that still paid tribute 
to Pope (about thiriy-si.t million rupees) 
Under che raouarohy the coustitution recog- 
nized only the Catholic Christianity • “the 
State maintained the ohurch property and 
paid the clergy ; the higher clergy enjoyed 
spfecdal political and civil privileges ; gnv&rn- 
mont employees were required to be Catboiics. 
rcligicu? teaching was compulsory in the 
schools ; tlic church completely coatroilad 
secondary education ; orher religions were 
permitted but under such restrictions a.s to 
make it almost impossible for them to exist.’’ 
The Catholic church has been -a mighty 
partner in the mtellectaal euslaveraeut in thr 
country of the laqiusjtiou. The ilepabiiean 
government has iaiicated tliat it will separ.'itc 
c.hcrcfa from state and place all religions or. 
ti'e same foodug. The Spanish hierarchy, 
jealous of its privileged positioc. is refusing 
to surrender. Tee clmrch ha=i been for 
centuries ecioying usurped power. Tt was 
tfcs uower giaiitcd by the moaarchr anc the 
nobility m exchange for “helpful eo-opei'atioa.' 
A,- happened in Italy, the majority oi the 
Ceriiolic Spaatards wiU mdtiPitably put t;ie 
interests of the nation above allegiancfc to 
the ohnroh m the tieid of pojiticai liction. 

Spam with a popalatioa of only 22,000,030 
has an army of 80U0Q0, ous officer for every 
20 suidiers, one officei for every 1,000 
inhabitants There arc b-ittalioo-S of colonels, 
sqaadrens oi generals. Alfonso pampered 
the acmj’, for the army kept him in power. 

I mean, of course, not the arenv, hat the 
officers and generals. 

The rank" and tile of the soldiers were 
recraittid frntn the peasant population for 
two or til res years. They were forced 'to 
leave their lands uatiiied. and serve the 
army almost vrithoat any pay. Tfie conitnoa 
soldiers, unpaid aud uuderfed, had been for 
years auacyrng to the sleek aad satisfied 
groups of geaerals. Tiiesi" were the recipients 
of official favours. 

The future of the new tlpaaiso Hepublic 
is ou the knees of the gods. One may 
expect to see Spam go through a prolocged 
samggle for democracy ; and it will not be 
spared the pain that goes with it The aov. 
Spaia, in groping its way out, wdii probably 
make mistakes ; but it has the right to make 
its own mista’Kes. The dumb millions of 
Spain have suffered long enougu at the hande 
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,ta<3 tnp uidood, tbi'i-''' 5 -hI; n<i crncy wj!i vjnd'Vrif!' ifsplf A\'ith Alfonso 

oepG.,‘'it)ii to be unduly pebsinii.'stio oror any ibo way is npou f«v; tlu* htginnini:; ot 

chan, ye away from the old order to the new, a non -.ra. 
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T H8 tirfit Round T.A/Jo Uortforoncp 

I'Pcorariipndod thn scpar.ifijon ot 8ind and 
tls6 nppoinfcnjont of an cyporc comnuttoo 
in tndm to eynmine tho pndj.ddc rovtouie and 
eseponditure of n flcparateii Siml Tho 

tAtvernuumt of Imlia ha? now apr-oinfod Ihr 
Bind Fiuanciuf Rnqniry f [f Iut' 
issnod a it'n,yth,f q/H'.Ki-hinairt' in roy.u'd li» tnc 
uusr of the sop.iratioM ui Siiid, and has s.aA 
it to variniiN fnihlic hutiics ajii] loatiiiii; 
perj-07!-, for Ihoir roplu's. Had Iho ( a>unnifct'‘C 
stnppf'd at issuifty tlio (.nr 

cindd not, Imvp i.‘oniijlain('d ; imt ;ip!i(>iuk!d 
to oanii ([Ufirttiiin an- cettnn .statciinniia of 
facts, which pn'st'td, only one sifh' (d the 
case, and, then ayain, tin-y arc aficn 
iaaccuratc and niisiiading', 'Din Cfiinmittor 

apparent, Iv wants t(i n'llupnco npiaian on tlio 
Cfuoation of the separation of Bind 

Thrir fourth gucufionaiy' with the state- 

ment hyU-w-- it, ns publislied in the Anirilo- 
Ba'-.frr PntriLa of the 21st August, IPHl, is 
quoted ])“low • 

"t. AVhat wiil he the nnmher of memherfi 
of^thc rjogishdivc Conned t 

The uiunher of tmunhyi's us the Assam 
koiDinil is !mt it is anticipafcd Unit tiirrc 
wmU he a eausiclcv.iblr unuisisr nude?' ilic 
new coiustilutioii. Wmd i-upfilies at urf-smit 
17 out of 72 t-dtH'tiui nmnihens of tho ftonihay 
Cuuaed, and tins Aimen Cjjsnmissu.jj cuntern- 
pkted the Oonneijs of major prnv/aces heiiyg 
from 200 to 200 in numbpr. Ttm purmlation's 
oi Assam and Bind are aocerdluy to tim uofe 
circulated at the request of Sir Bhah Nawn? 
Bliuttn to Bub-Comiuittee Rn. IX of the 
Round rabie CoMferenoe (1.70 and 3.27 nuiJions 
respectirely.'’ 

Instead of merely pointing out the errors, 
let us give the true figures and the relevant 
iacts. 


St;;i(^uif-at showing the ecuuposition of 
the Legi.sktivu Councils, as laid 
do.™ in the lillectur.il Rules 

Bombay As>ani 
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niirrfidvcs to gtaunul con&fcituencios oiiivy there 
iivp A'» spats in Assiun to Bombay Is Tn. f^ind 
pnuh B) ?npfub('r,s including 1 piudi from the 
Karopi:! (Ihuiuhcr of Comnmrcp, sud from the 
Bind dagirdarn and Zcmimlirs, 

Thi' rosuKdiyu total pojmlntions of Assatii 
;uid Bind am 7,(iO(i,2d(l and .‘1,27.4,377 (Census 
of India, VoM. Rt. n, p. 3). The wlmln of 
Bind IS '‘Rclorms” ;n’i"3 ; while in Assam 
there :iro OKbrnsivu '‘Bari: .wird” traots within 
tlu* lucaniiiit of A™. r>2 A (2) of tiie 
(joveriiiiicnt of rndia Act, which are not 
veuH'SPu tod by olpcfion 

Tlie following territories in Assam arc 
“liaekwHi'd'’ tracts ; “1, I’lie tiaro Kills 
district 2. The Bnti.sh portion uf the Khasia 
and Jaititia Hills district other than the 
Sfailioug Mimicipality aud Cimtoument. 
3. The Alikir Hills {m Nowgoug and 
Aibsagar d'stncis 4 The Nort Lachar 
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HilD (m tne district). 5. _ Naga 

Hills district 6, The Lnshai Hills district. 

7, The Sadiya Frontier Tract S The 
Balipai'a Frontier tract 9- The Lakhira- 
pur Frontier tract” INo. 5 — & dated the 
3rd January 1931, Cfazette of India. Extra- 
ordinary, p- 45'. “These tracts corer an area 
of approximately 22,500*s<]. miles _ out of the 
total area of Assam, 53,015 sq. miles, though 
the popuktioa is only ona-teath of the 
ptOTincial popalatioa ” (Yiews _ of Local 
Governments on the Recommeadations of the 
Indian Statutory Commission. 1930 p 402), 

“Tne total popuiatioa of the province, 
excluding the bOl districts and frontier areas 
which are not represented by election, is 
0,871,570. At the general election of 1920 
the number of registered voters was 202,440 
or 2.94 per cent of the population. In 1923 
the number of voters inereased_ to 224,063 
and the percentage to 3.26 and Ja 1926 the 
corresponding figures were 250,751 and 3,64. 
lo the c mstztuencies where the _ elections 
were contested 25 per cent of the voters 
went to the poll in 3930, 42 per cent in 
1923 and 43.5 per cent in 1926.” {Report^ on 
the YToihing of the Reformed Constitution, 
1927, p 518 1 . The total of th_e Assembly 
voters in 1926 was 27,472 and 54.25 p. o. of 
them voted in the contested coastitueocies, 
(Return showing the Results of Flection in 
lodia iu 1923 and 1926, p. 27.) 

The total number of Mubaiumadans in 
Assam is 2,202,460 ; and their estimated nnmber 
in the “Reforms" area is 2,188,000. The 
number of Iluhamraadan voters in 1926 being 
75,749 (Omd. 2923 of J937) the percentage 
en franchised is 3.41; the corresponding figure 
for the non-Mubatamadans is 5.37 p. c. 

In Sind (area 46.506 sq miles' the 
Muhammadans uumber 2,406.033 ; the Hmdus 
Si0,o67 The airnber of Muhammadau voters 
was 58,941 lu 1926 ; so the percentage en- 
franchised IS 24.5 ; the corresponding figu’-es 
for the uon-Muhammadan.s are 66,311 and 
7.62 (of. Gmd 2921). The percentage of the 
Muhamraadau and the noa-Mubammadda 
voters, who polled iu contastei coastitaeneies 
are 44.2 and 464 in 1926 The total of the 
Assembly voters from Sind^ was 32,959 :a 
1926 ; and 42 per cent polled in 1926. 

It is usually assumed that the JluharuTuadans 
are in general ecouo.mieally backward, and 
ad a consequGuco with higher voting quali- 
fications their numbers fall off more rapidly. 
In Sind, the quali&catioa of a general cons- 
titueuey Oouncil voter is the payracut of Rs. a- 
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as land revenue and that of an Assembly 
voter is Bs. 76. The number of such 
Muhammadan Assembly voters is 18,123 as 
against 13,777 tma-Mabammadans. This 
provus that whatever may be the case else- 
where, in Smd at least, the Mahamjaadans 
are economically stronger and more inflaea- 
tial, although Sir Ghulam Hussain Sidayetuliah 
asserts that the Hiudu Amil “owns to-day 

40 per cent of the land in Sind 30 per 

cent is already mortgaged with him, so 
that we, the majority, have only SOp.er cent.” 
(Round T.ihle Oonfereiiae, Prooeeding.s of 
Sind S'lb-Comiuittee, p 17). 

“The average area of a rural ooastitneucy 
in Assam is over 1,600 sq, miles, a.s against 
200 sq miles in Euglaod. They vary between 
287 sq. miles with 2,867 voters, and 7,645 
sq. miles with 3,293. The largest au.mber of 
voters is 16,425” (View.s of Local Govern- 
of'l' IT 4-01-V 

The area of an average rural constituency 
in Siud is over 13,952 sq. miles. They vary 
between 2.664 sq. miles with 3,973 voters to 
24,364 sq. miles with 25,240 voters, which 
is also the largest number of voters in a 
single coustitueucy. _ 

Compared with the other divisions of 
the Bombay Presidency, Siud is over-repre- 
sented so f-iT as general oonstituencies are 
coEcerued. This is due partly to the 
weishtagp given to the Muhammadans under 
the 'Coneress-League Scheme of 1916 (nearly 
double "of what they are entitled to on 
population basis) and Sind is (o per cent 
Mabamcaadan— and partly to greater consi- 
derations shown to Sind for the great 
distance from the .capital city. 

Eepi'esentation 
Population in OOO's. in the Gounod. 


B.itnbay City 

L1T6 

9 

Northern Division 

3,719 

16 

Central 

6,059 

20 

Southern 

4,906 

12 

Sind 

3,279 

17 


(Rote: Bimbay Presidency _ European _ seat 

cannot be assigned to auy particular division.) 

If according to the suggestions of the 
Simon Oammission the membership of the 
Legislative Ocuncil be increased to 230 J.a., 
thrice its present elected strength, Sind’s 
quota will be some 6Q. 

All these facts should have been circulated 
by the Committee to help the public ic 
forming a correct opinion. 
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la pin Jtj th'^ lii'loia snj 

Jt n lei’^tood Coiijra!S&2onor in Siad 

IP tuf cQutrollms aathonty la TGhjuX't ol I'lsGi-stJ in 
Smd and is iuvest.-.cl witii thj pacie fiowors nud'H' 
the BornLay Alikari and Ojnnni A"!*- a-; the 
Commissioner of hlxc-tse. .Siud is a seif-f'cmimnoji 
unit Cue eKeiso jmrpi'.'^es, y'iih tftt nwn ftil^ihhulnnpni. 
(exeepl that the Suijeranondimt nl »S;ilt and jKxctso 
is bofoe on the itenoral i^iMsidoiu-y i-adre) imt it 
is msiME'.tcd aiiQiialll^y hy tiio (’j’uim-Kioiiev of 
•tkcise. Is ikis feiipcriar tn.sp.eoU'ou essnntiah and 

if so, w’ ■ " ’ sliordd he made to ser.ury 

it after . ■ . ■ 

Tfic frovenunenf; of India’s memoi'nndura 
on Excise Administration in India for 
lD27--2y ivith reference to the administrative 
agency ni 8iad, suys ; 

The rodec.VK)n of tlio Excise revenue was in tUo 
hands of tliS Ci.)lieofors of disd'irts under the 
controj of the Coumiisstpuer in. din([ A cmnbmed 
ejstahlislmc.}ii w.ns niamtaine'l ioi tho protec-Aaon of 
the Excbo and Sait revenues. The estafdishiueat 
was subjoet to iho authoriiy ol tim Oonuuissiorier 
in Sind under Uie coni ml of the SaiiorintGiuient of 
Salt anti Excaso, Said, who uus aided fiy dii-eo 
Ilcpaly .Supermieadeuls. Jtepnty Superinlcndcmts 
acted also as advmeis la TTwise matters to the 
district CoUeAms," 

There iH’i'tuix.s to have beou lu) chaugo siuco 
thoti. 

Wluit then tue we to believe V Has Sind ite 
own pojnirate cKfublislimout uv is it a 
combined one ? 

If Sind is separated and created a new 
province, the (fovernor is fo occupy the 
place o! 'the Commissioner to Sind'; and under 
Mm there arc to bo tniaistexvs. Who is tboa 
going to be the controlling autliadiy, and 
who 15 going to be vested with the powers 
of 'Excise Commissioner’ Apart from superior 
inspection, which may ormayaot bo essential, 
who is goieg to supply the Siml miaistry 
with administrative experioace aud authorita- 
tive official advice f 

. Bombay Government pays the Ceatr.al 
Goverumetit a largo sum aanuaily for t)ie 
ttso of its officers and establishment. This is 
not shown as e-xpeodituro 'iu Smd but a 
portion of It is exponditure /or Bind. 'Vfhat 
XB the amount?— this mast be femnd out. 

In para 14, the qmsliomire goes on to say ; 

It is understood that the Stamn office, Xaraciii, 
IS a self-ccatained departinaat luv'" ffi- 
of Kavaohi, vyho is ax-offtVM ■ ■ n . 

Stamps” for Sind, tlm Comtamsioaer m ttmoi beins 
die chief Imveouc-ccatrolliag autJiority under the 
Stamp Act, and that no additional expcndicare under 
tms nead won’d be necessary in the event of 
separation. Is tMs correct ? 

Ike Smd Gaxeitcer (p. 502) says ; 

Sind used to obtain stamps from the 


Sip o d at ol Skimps aiiij htaimacry, JJjinhav 
fiiiim 11)0.1 a sti.'np office w.is est!iali,sJicj 
Karacln for the tm-oply of Smd, t)io Bnnja}i 
the hforili-lVcKt Froutier Brovitice and pau^, 
of Kijjmtryia, under iho iJollecmr of KArach; 
ax S«p,irmtinideni and liio ihty D-iputy Goilectoi 
as Asoi .Supouatoiideid of vStampd. 

Stamp rovonuc i: proviam.'iliijed no doubt, 
but Karachi must pav the Ccatnd Govern- 
ment lor its share of stamps u.sod in directly 
adminiateix'd areas, and ihe Punjab Goi’ern- 
menfc for its own legitimate fiiume. lu Baugai 
we pay t.he Goverument of Assam, a certain 
fixed sum as an aniiusl assignment on 
account of Stamp Guty paid in Bengal in 
respect of aoii-judicial scamps on docunieafe 
reluHiig to jjropcrtt.cs or trmsuctiO’is in As>'atn. 
Then again Karaciii must pay the Central 
florcrmuent for the cost of stamps supplied 
from the Central Stamp Store at jXnsik and 
for its share of the cost of .Security Printing 
Pms and charges in England. 

The statemout of ,iccounis submitted 
before tiio Sind Coiumitlec of the Kouud 
Tabic Conference speaks ol receipts i/i Sind, 
and oxpoiidituj'e /u Sind. The avorugo stamp 
revenue coIIcutcJ Siud is shown as IDT 
lakhs, the average oxpondituro under the 
head of stumps as h'70 hikhs. Tins conveys 
ti wrong idea — for wiiilo the stamp revenue 
/hr Bind collected in tiic rest of the J^ombuy 
JToridoncy may bo nil, as Boiuhuy City has 
a .separate .stamp administration, the ox- 
peuditure fur Sind by way of payments to 
other Provincial (fovernraonts and the Central 
Government may not be on expenditure tn 
Bind. Sind must bear a share of such ex- 
penditure ; aud this share must be added 
to the expenditure ?.u Sind. 

Througiwut the quoi^honaireffhoi Coiuraissiouer 
in vSitid” looms Jaxgi;. lie is to be the 
Governor in Sind, he is m administrative 
control of the DopartniGat of Laud Kecords, 
he is tho cofttrolling excise authority; he 
is tho chief rovonuc oontrollmg authority. 
“Will it be nocessaiy to have a Kovouiio 
Coainiissioaer iu Biad in addition to him 
To our lay mind, it seems that ho is inducted 
like (leuif ox maohina to solve administrative 
difficulties too often? 

It appears that the Enquiry has been 
held at Poona — why at Poona, instead of at 
Karachi or Bombay, one fails to understand ; 
but we hope there were good reasons for it 
and sufficient publicity was given to attract 
witnesses and written memoranda. 

At the last Bound Table Conference, the 
Hindus of Sind were unrepresented and 
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Dr. Moouje complained of lack of detailed 
local knowledge at the Sind Snb-Coromittee. 
This time also, the Sind Hindus are going 
unrepreseuted and much misrepresentation 
may be made by the Muslim separationists. 
Let ns, the Cig-Indus ^indns, realize that 


Sind is not beyond Hind. Let as try to 
realize the true position of affairs aud help 
the Hindus of Sind In this hope the few 
facts and figures giuea above are placed 
before the public. May Sind merit attention 
from bigger brains and abler hands. 


Internatsonal Federation of Indian Students 

Brr TAEAEANATH DAS, nbm. 


U NDER the leadei’ship of Dr. S. K. Datta 
of International Students’ Service 
of Geneva, the second Indo-Europa 
Goiifereuce was held at Frieburg, Switzerland, 
from the 19th to the 24th of April 1931. 
Indian students from various culture centres 
of Europe participated in this conference and 
discussed rarious social and educational 
problems. A few Germau, British and 

Araericau scholars, who are interested in 
promoting international co-operation through 
studeats, were also present After the 
sessions of the conference were over, 

participants left Frieburg for Geneva to _ get 
first-hand knowledge of various activities 
of the League of Nations, 

Due of the most interesting features of 
this conference at Frieburg was that Indian 
members themselves devoted a day, discuss- 
ing their problems in various European 
countries. During the deliberations, Indian 
representatives from Great Britain bitterly 
eomplaiued of the ill-treatment accorded 
to them. It was uoiuted out that in some 
of the British Universities Indian students 
are termed “blackies” by the British 
students In Great Britian Indian students 
generally find difficulties in securing oppor- 
tunities for practical training and at times 
they cannot get admission into colleges aud 
universities. Indian students from Berlin, 
Frankfurt, Muniob, and Tubingen, on the 
other hand spoke of tbeir experience in 
Urermany They were in agiuement that 
Indian students are very well treated ; and 
Oerraau professors and others try to help 
them in every way and above all they do not 
find any social discrimination. 

The following letter, published in the 
Feopk tLabore) June 2i, 1931, echoes 


some of the grievances of Indian students 
in British universites : 

■'Sir, 

It will he recalled that in 1927 all the cafds. 
resiaurants and dancc-haUs. imposed a colour ban, 
Cut after reprei-entation bein^: made to various 
authorities a compromise was reached, and soon 
after the ban was raised. Again this year two 
cafes (Strand Gaft*, and Cat6 Teria) refuse to 
admit “colonred students’’ as a whole without any 
reason whatsoever Edinburgh Indian Association 
auproaeaed the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and 
the Students Representative Council of Edinbursh 
University, but so far no action has been taken 
by them and the “Colour ban” stiil continues. I 
want to apceai to my countiyuien through your 
paper to take some seep in the matter so that this 
'ytatioml irisulf' inay not occur o.g:ain and Indian 
students cominn over here may enjoy egual 

rivileges with ail other natiouais in tlie country, 
especially appeal to all the parties in the 
Legislative Assembly to bring pressure on the 
Indian Government so that representations be 
made bv the Government of India to the Seeretary 
of India here to fake necessary steps in the 

matter . • . . 

Hony. ■'Secretary 
Edinburgh Indian Association.” 

Mr Iswar Saxan of Allahabad, in a iett,er 
published in the Manchester Guardian of 
May 22, 1931, makes the following oomiuents 
and regiets that the sitaation is getting 
worse every dav : 

“It is a tact that if there were no difficulty of 
lacguase— most Indians know only one European 
languaec, and that is English—and political 
considerations, many Indians would prefer other 
European countries, and especially France and 
Germany, for education, training or society, to 
England. It is also a fad that there is a growing 
tendency among Indians to travel by nqn-Brifc'sh- 
omied steamera in preference to Evulish-ovmed 
steamers An Indian, a retired member of the 
Indian Civil Service of the British Government, 
whi'st returning to India ia aa Italian steamer 
haraorousls' retnarked to me, ‘M’s are nanentitjeg 
in English steamers ,* here wo ai'e at lesol entities 
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I am. t onsitramed to observe that instcad 

ot improving are getting worse. The position of 
an Indian today iii England is decided) v pore 
urn oniiortahle than it was some tiiuo haolr. 
Nationalism has given a new consciminncss to 
Indians, and being sensitive by nature and 
intensely proud of ilnlr ancient oulluie and 
(ivili/ation, they resent tlio sur'orior attitiido 
adopted towards them ... ’ 

Ear-sighted British statesrneu roengnizo 
the fact that colour-bar iii ttroat Britain 
against Indiaus is possib^" one oi tiie niosl. 
inaportanfc causes of the present Anglo- 
Indian hostility. The Specialor iLondon) 
has recently devoted cousidorable space in 
aiding the uorlt of the newly organized 
‘Joint Council to Promote Understanding 
Between White and Coloured People iu Cu cat 
Biitam.’’ Id a recent article this renowned 
journal dibCiissed the Hcnuusaefes of the 
situation. tVe shail quote a few passages 
fiom this article : 

... dolour pivpdioe— -touiid m its exireme 
di give among die Ancio-Saxmis, and to a ic.s.sor 
extent among the Ni.rrliii peoples in Eunipo— 
itinnot he regarded ;ih llu' Imll-iiiark o1 (‘.ivilization. 
loi some o) tlio most I'lvUiK-d pioplcs do not 

possess it In ihc enurse ol (air iavixstigalioiis 

one of the thingv whieh has oojistanily slrac.lc us is 
tlul. Piucli ol liie ill-leeliag lowarda Croat Biilam 
in ixidiu today arises, not Irom a souse oi polilmal 
gnevoJieo hut from pcrsoiml slight, imagined 
or real. Wo could give eliatiter and venso lor this 
Rtatoment. To our knowledge several of tho most 
advanced leadeis of fiulian nationaUsin were 
foiiiiorjy warm Irionds of Oieat ESriUun, and it was 
owing to their treatment b> white British subjects 
that their outlook ehangod .. . • 'L’wo weeks ago we 
pointed to a letter trom the Secretary of Y, M C. A. 
Indian Students Union and Hostel m Cower Street, 
m wJiich the writer dealt with an aspect of ihe 
problem whitdi esjiecially conoorns Londoners He 
pid that it was becoming more and more difficult 
Foi coloured students and visitors to London to 
obtain suitable ai.comnK)aR.tiou. Jfr. Aiman who 
(iiiotcd instances ol room having been booked ui 
advance lor weil-krinwji and distingiiishod Indian 
visitoi;s, who, when they canic to install themsclvc's 
m their hotels, wore refused accominodatinn “on 
tho llimsy excuse-'’ lYoin onr (experience we could 
giie many smdLu' iiistum.cs - . . At a momc'nt. 
when wo arc straining oveny nerve to tiring about 
a penpanent undi'rstanding between tho i ooplc of 
India and ourselves, bused orx fnond&Jtip tmd 
appreciation of the gcit-d (luulities ol the otJicr, 
can we £i, fiord to send home (to India) every year 
hnnclreda of enihilLered and disillusioned students, 
with nothing but unhappy memoriis oi their stay 
sn England t Indians ieol their treatment in 
Great Britan and in British stesmship lines very 
deeply, tor it is to marked contrast to the recep- 
tion accoteed them in the continent of Europe and 
m the tGeiman) Erench, Italian and Jaftanese 
steamers where they are received with all the 
courtesy shown to white travellers 

Alter much del herabon Indian represents 


tives of the secund Indo-Kuropa CutiieriaLt 
came to the conclusion that for the lust 
inti'i'cst of India and to protect Indians froai 
humiliation, steps should be taKen to dnat 
Indian students from Englaml to the 
continental culture-'ccutrcs. It was also 
decided that to do tins woik eiTectivoiy uud 
to break up the caltural isoLdiou id tuci i. 
Indian universities should imve adequate 
facilities for teaclnng inijiort'unt European 
languages especially tieiman, French and 
Italian. 

It may be pointed out that mure than 
two thousand Indian students are in (h(Mt 
Britain. They on the avernge spend no less 
than fifty lakhs (.5,000,000) riipues annually 
in Great Britain, India docs not get tne 
equivalent beuciit from the e.v[K-na;u,i-' i.f 
ih^f vast sum, which is also a drain uu ihc 
mitiun’s resuurcs's. If lilly laklis uf lupecs 
can be used by any existing Indian Uni\a- 
sity as ,m ‘idditionul yernmnent endow intnt 
fund, then it can from its inconie at six 
per omit interest secure services of at Io„st 
twenty foremost. proi'ossors iiuai loreign 
lauds, (if tliat is ueccs.-mry), ns a ^tempLU'aiy 
nieasiiro, to increase Indian naliomd ctlicituey 
through higher (“ducafioii 

Majority of Indian studmits, wJio go to 
Great BnUnn, do so m't I", ‘cause tiie 

educational facilities iu England arc supenor 
to those ui otlrer count, riGs of Europs', but 
because they expect bettoi jobi, — in ihe 

Government Service of India— -because 

a degree t'i'('m a British University is oiten 
a reijuisite for a high govermuent position 
in India. 

No one should tiiink that I am uppobod 
to Tndiun students going abroad. I feel that 
efforts should be coiioeniiated Umt the 

staudard uf Indian educational nistitutivius 
fc-huuld ho so raised tlmt Ic would not be 
nocessaiy fur Indian stmh'nts to go abixad 
to acquire ordinary acientilic and icdusUud 
education. To be sure, Indian nrolessuis, 
brilliant Indian graduate? and research seholais 
should be sent to various wes-torn uniiei- 
sitie.?. It is necessary llnd Indian suholais 
of the best type should visit Genuan, French 
Italian, Swiss and American universities in 
large numbers. Needless to say that worthy 
Imiian scholars may serve as representativis 
of Indian culture and they may serve _ as 
links in promoting India's cultural relations 
and friendly understanding with great and 
pr gressive nations 
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From my per&onal espeneaee I may say 
tfiat ludiau scholars, business men and 
travellers are vi-eJcoine in Oermany. During 
the recent years Lnndreds ol Indian ladies 
and fentieinen have visited Germany and 
have travelled by Gerraay. steamers ; and 
they have received courtesy and consideration 
due to all cultured men and women irrespec- 
tive of colour or creed. It is to be hoped 
that with the inereasing number of well- 
qualiiied Indian students in German umver- 
sities, Ifldo-German friendship wili be 
strengthened ; and it will serve as a very 
D itent factor in promoting better under- 
standing between ihe East and the West. 

Nowadays a large number of Indians 
visit Europe annually, In this cnnaectioa, 
one may suggest that Indians who come 
to Europe will bo nioro benefited if they 
at least travel through Italy, Switzerlaird, 
Germany. Fiance and other countries, before 
taey _go to England. This will broaden 
Iheir vision and vrurld outlook and break 
up India's cultural isolation. 

The second ludo-Europa Coaference held 
at Frieburg also decided that Indian students 
in the Continent of Europe and America 
should ibi'in an International Federation of 
Indian Students, This organization may 
co-ordinate various cultural activities of 


Indian students in western countries in 
au effective manner. It seems that the 
most effective way to form, an International 
Federation of Indian students is to have 
national organizations of Indian students 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy 
and other countries, in the same line as the 
Hindustan Association ot America or the 
Chinese Students Association in America. 
Indian students in various culture centres 
of a particular country (say Great . Britain 
or Germany) should form a local organiza- 
tion. These organizations should be federated 
into a national organization. It has been 
decided that to accomplish this (formation 
of International Federation of Indian 
Students), a conference of Indian students 
will he held in London, sometime m 1931 
and the nest conference will be held in 
jrluaich, during the summer of 1932. 

It is utedless to erapbasize that an 
InteTuational Federation of Indian Students 
will be an asset to the cause of cultural 
co-operation between India and all progressive 
countries of the world. Let us hope that 
Indian educators and students in general, 
especially tiiose who are in European 
universities will help m bringing about such 
an organization. 


The Soda! Purity Campaign in Bengal 

Br HELISCEET SHEPHAHD 


1 H a book cabled 17ie Key of Frogj'esa wdiich 
^ IS a survey of the status and conditions 
of women in India, there is a chapter 
entitled “Social Evils This chapter consists 
of articles by Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and 
Dr. Jerbandoo liistri. The chapter deals with 
the world problem of prostitution in its 
Indian form i c, religious prostitution and 
commercial prostitution. 

Any attempt to study commercialized 
prostitution in any country must take into 
account the mairiage customs and inherited 
traditions with regard to the relationship 
between the seses. Quite apart from the so- 
c.'dled religious customs the prevalanee of social 
customs such as child uiarr age non marr age 


of widows, xupa/H, and certain perversions 
imougst certain classes and castes, all rfiid 
to make the question of kgislacicu estremciy 
difficult. 

In Bengal with its 89,525 villages and it-- 
135 cities and small towns, one or two out- 
standing facts have to be taken into coa=-i- 
deration : 

(1) The preponderance in the cities rf 
men over women 

(2) Methods of engaging factory labour 

(8) The domestic seivice engaged in ov 

up-country men, the wives and families beuig 
left in the villages 

(A) The economic status of women wnei 
cniploved 
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(5; The tendency to E'p.c:avd women 
mferior beings;, solely lor the personal sexu.il 
gntificatiun of men. 

In Calcutta, as in other large citifs in 
Tnuia, groups of Indian and uon-Iiulian men 
and 'Women have banded themselves together 
ior the past few years to study this problem 
and to educate puhlic opinion on the whole 
question. This education has crystallized into 
legislation in two directions : 

(1) Protection of the child and penalties 
for those -who offend against children. 

(2t Protection of women and minor girls. 

The Bengal Children Act of lh22, with 
many clauses still inoperative, was an .attempt 
to crystallize the best thought of the leading 
mon and women, and to give that thought 
legal form. The Society for the Protection 
of Children in India (Miss Arbuthnofc is its 
iT-enerai Secretary), has been regarded as the 
loading society, She puts into effect the 
clauses in the Bengal Cliildren Act, aud 
those who wish to give thanks for their own 
flippy and protoeted oluidhood cannot do 
better than send a donation fur tliia most 
nooessary nrul diflicult work to the ffon. 
Pieasurer of that Society, li] Kyd Street, 
Caloutta. 

The Calcuttii Vigilance .\ssociatiuu with 
Sii Ewart (h’caves as Chairman, and Mr. 
F K. .lames as Reci'otary, Tiromoted in 11)23 
the Calcutta Immoral Trallic Act. This 
act sought to render liable to penalty those 
who forced minor girls into brothels for a 
life of prostitution It enabled the local 
Oovernment to declare certain streets to be 
mam thoroughfares, in which no brothel miglit 
be allowed to exist. The Act gave powers to 
authorities to provide suitable custody for 
ninior girls rescued from brothels. 

"During tho eight yeans since the passing 
of that Act, experience has proved its inade- 
quacy. TftO struggle against the .social evil 
required this preliminary attack against 
commorci'ilized vice but the root problem 
remains unchallenged. 

In 1925 the Ago of Consent Bill was 
passed. This again was a stop in tho riglit, 
direction, but the raising oI tho ago of 
consent to 13 and 14 years for married and 
unmarried girls respectively, can only 
be regarded as ‘the first step toivards a more 
radical reform in the future. 

Medical evidence in the Joshi report 
provided abundant evidence of the racial 
barm resulting from early marriage, and the 
early age of consent. It was pointed out 


tlmt puberty, and maturity for mctlierhocid 
and fathei’l'ood, arc two dilTircut st.ic^fg 

m development.. The onset of puberty*^ is 
ml an mdicalion that Nature thereby 

intends tlic buy .and tlie girl to cohabit 
and hoconm ])iirrnts Physically, mentally 

and spiritu.ally they arc not yet matuiu. This 
ba«ic fact needs to he empliasizod, foi it 
lies at the I’oot of the Child Marriage 

Rcsiraint /tet {called the Sardn Actl of 1930^ 

With thesR all-Iudian legal dovelopinents, 
Calcutta could not but advance in thought 
and practice with regal d to the fight against 
immoral trafEc. Tho Calcutta Vigilance 
Society therefore invited a workci' to come 
to India, in 1928, to “investigate the 
segregated vice areas ■with a view to their 
almlitmn, aud to undertake an educational 
campaign on the whole subject” The 
worker was scut by the Association for 
"Miwal .ntid Social flygiene, iimnded by Mrs 
-losephiup lintser, who was tho pioneer in 
Europe in tho Aboldioniat movement. Mis 
Butler’s wmk is referred to m the report 
of the special body of experts appomtod 
by the League uf Nation, s, and issued from 
(Intieva. in 1927, Tim body of expesrts 
made a tlirec yoars’ investig.ition into the 
mternatiuiial tradic iii nmnon and cliiUlrdi, 
visiting 28 Ciiiuitries, ui which 112 cities 
and districts were indudeJ. To summarize 
this report of 2 viilunm.s in a short article 
IS im[>ossible, Imt for the purposes of tins 
study, tho foliowing points made by the 
League in tiioir report, are of value ; 

Profit _ is at tiie bottom of this hmsiness. It 
is tho tliird-piTty element which makes the traffic 
in women .so tr.nnu an afl'air in its worst aspects • 
The exi.stcneo of licensed houses, or tolerated or 
registered areas, is undoubtedly an incentive to 
traffic, botii national and mtornatioxnd. 

The League further says : 

It behoves all Bovcrmnentfi whicli place reliance 
npou tho older sy, stern bj examine the iiuestuui 
thoi'oughlv, ill tlie light, of I he lalost tncdual 
kiiowli‘'l£’o anil iir.u-ticc.^ and to coUuSidcr the 
|K)ssibili(y_ of atiaiuloning' a systmn vhjcli is 
Iniiiirld witli sucli djiiiger.s from lUo point of view 
of uiteru'itiomd tmlUe 

Further, Tuternatioiial Oongrosses m 
Europu — in London in 1927 and Warsaw m 
1030, summarized the considered opinions of 
the 47 nations represented, in the following 
.resolution . 

Reanlation and the system of brothels 
constitute the chief cause of the traffic m 
women and children, and are, wherever they 
arc found, an attack on the dignity and rights 
o£ mankind . thi s International Congress therefore 
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aSK? all Goveraraents m (luestloa as also the 
Leigae of Natioas— to take ail possible measures 
With a view to the suppression ot these systems 
as speedily as passible w'herever they exist. 
1 hi3 applies to all countries and territories, at 
all times and m all circiiLiLStances’^ 

At that Ooagress in London, India was 
represented by Sir Ewart Greoyos. Jlr. S. N 
Malhk, Mr. G D Birla and Mrs. S N Malhk, 

With this background of international 
thought the Calcutta Yigilanee Association 
Legal Sub-Oominittee, through the worter 
who had been invited, (and who is the 
wiiter of these notes), made a comparative 
sturiy of the legislation in the different 
piovmces in India, Burma, and Ceylon. It 
was found that Burma, Ceylon, Bombay, 
Madras, Travaacore and cert-aia Princes’ 
dominions were ahead of Bengal in this 
fight against the social evil, as far as 
legislation was ccncerned. 

The legal Sub-Committee which consisted 
of eight men and women (of whom three 
are non-Indians', therefore prepared an 
amending bill to the Calcutta Immoral 
Traffic^ Act of 1923. The main, principles 
embodied in the new Act are as follows 

(1) Realizing that third-party profits are 
at the root of commercialized prostitution, 
the proposed Act penalizes those who 
procure, buy, or sell, or by forced marriage 
01 other fraud, induce women to enter into 
a life of commercialized prostitution. There 
aie also sections with regard to landlords, 
which enable them to get rid of objectionable 
tenants. 

12} Since the 1923 Act, only twenty-ono 
streets have been officially "declaTed” to be 
‘main thoroughfares” for the purpose of the 
Act, and the procedure has been cumbersome 
and slow The new bill therefore amends 

the 1923 Act, with regard to the power of 

the Police to order the discontinuance of 

any place used as a brothel or for carrying 

on business of prostitution. 

In order to avoid malicious charges there 
are protective clauses which enable the 
authorities to investigate the grounds for 
those charges before prosecution is allowed. 

(3) There are penalties for procurers, 
touts, pirns, and persons below the age of 18, 
knoivingly living on the earnings of prosti- 
tution, and for persons who traffic in the 
prostitution of others. 

(4) There are penalties for solicitation, 
for causing, encouraging or abetting the 
seduction, for prostitution, of minor girls, 
and 


(51 _ Eor detaining minor women, girls or 
boys in any place where prostitution or the 
businesss of a prostitute are carried on. 

The question of suitable custody 
for girls removed from brothels and the 
inclusion within this proposed Act of certain 
clauses from the Indian Penal Code, and 
the Bengal Children Act will give in Bengal 
a more concise legislative weapon. 

At the present moment reference has to 
be made to the different clauses of the 
different Acts which cover this traffic in women 
and children, whereas, under the proposed bill, 
all the clauses from the different laws are 
brought into one schedule. 

Hr. J. N. Basu, .vl. c. in charge of the 
bill, hopes to introduce it at the next session 
of the Legislative Council, on his return from 
the Round Table Conference, and is confident 
that this bill (which is the result of many 
years’ experience, and not merely a theoretical 
aspiration) will receive the considered support 
of all thinking citizens. 

What are the principles on which legisla- 
tion in these matters can be oonstruotiveiy 
built ? 

(li National prestige demands that any 
nation should be able to point to legislation 
which has crystallized into law the world 
raoveraent of thought in these matters. This 
thought may be summed up under the 
following heads : 

(al The segregated vice areas in cities 
are a contsant source of temptation and. 
consequent disease among men of ail races 
The supposed immunity from disease is 
medically a fallacy. Scientific opinion every- , 
where refuses to support the compulsory ' 
inspection metliod winch, whilst, cursorily 
and insufficiently examining the women 
leaves men free. Even in Prance where 
this system has been in operation since the 
days of Napoleon, the authorities liave 
decided to abandon it within 5 or 6 years, 
because the incidence of disease is steadily 
increased by the system, 

(b) No civilized country, wishing to 
keep her place in the good opinion of toe 
world, can continue to tolerate the indignity 
and injustice of the system, which fails to 
penalize th-''se who traffic m women and 
children, for the purposes of commercialized 
prostitution. 

(2) Scientific opinion today ‘contrary to 
that obtaining 100 years ago” upholds 
continence before marriage, as physically, 
psychologically , socially and racially healthy. 
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F t orof ro i irx^c'^ =ii r i t 
11 f} if: to provid w 0 '^ppc r "i 
ti -n c con.,miCj.!liKftc! fornicathni is 
tolerated. Tiir- nait to bn coa.s'ideret] ia any 
race is that of the fomihi, and sarli toleluted 
vice areas distintcKrrto true family rplation- 
ship?, and hrins untold raisorv and dispasn 
to the race. 

{ 3 \ Those ivhn care for the diaMiiy and 
equal moral status of nir-n and u'omen 
must doplnrc this unnecessary evil demand, 
and t-he consequent gnevons supply. One 
resplfc oi the Child Mariiage Ko.straint 
Act, ^vhen the principle of it is accepted, 
is beinsr more neatly equal in agp. tliat 
the imsband and vrife of the futuri', 
will hare more in corainar! on the intcHcctiuil 
and social planes. Jinny o£ the initial slipw 
towards brothel visiting occur becaase the 
child-wife is completely unable to fiC tlm 
mental companion of her hxisband ; the man 
scobs at first the feminme companionship and 
intellectual coaver.satmn whicii he finds 
given to him in tho high class hroihel, 
and. later, drifts to sensual oxcitements. 

The tragedy of the traiaing of fluxse girls 
for the lil'G in brothels is not a lit .subject 
for tljjs paper. The {nvporicncp of three 
ye.'nV quiet utvestigation into the /hrVs, 
cnaidt'S tiit‘ writni' to urge that every roader 
of this paper should support wholohearb'dly 
Air, ,f. INT Bi'su's amemluig bill whi'u it 
comes forward before the Legi.slative Council. 

There are three ymys in which attempts 
have boon made to deni with the question 
of social reform in India ; 

The first IS the ‘‘Best sedler” way. 

The second is the- way of comradeship 

between the races in an attempt to reform 
that which needs reform by eo-opuratioa and 
friendsliip, and 

' Tim Thiid is the luimhle achnxjwledgmont 
by men and women of all lucas of p.mt faiiurc, 
and a real dctcrmmatioii to put muttm-s 
right in the future, so that n bctlcr tradition 
shall be handed on to tho children who 
duiU follow. 

It has to he rumcra bored that those who 


(i| p ed a 0 1 f fcl s di joQ.,.ous, had to 
L„..t .'.1 ,i oattle-griumd, not only 
visiblf plane, but in tlio sphere of iarjsible 
realities. 

It is true that 'self-control is self. 
Oo-vernment/' As Mahatma fTrindhi says 
“Human Society i.s a ceiselo.ss growt'n and 
.in aufoldnumt in forms of spirituality, ” J’or 
this wurlarc our weapons are not carnal but 
^'piritnnl It is “iiie truth winch ionkes men 
free.” and tlm imtii about this matter (sup- 
ported hv the best .'citatific opinion) denies 
ilm right fn any man to iiac any other 
human liciug as merely a means to an end 
and that end simply his own temporary 
physical pleasure. The statement on eon- 
tiuoDce Issued in 1.92S hy the leading 
bioJog;.<3ts, psychologists, and physiologists of 
Europe gi\es a basis for out thinking. 

Sr U'KHlrVT 05, CnVTLSlWCH 

\Tc arc of tho opinion that ; — 

(H In the interest n* tiic two and of mdividiial, 
it 1 ? Losential that the sf/itiili(y of tlie ftiajiLr ia 
rn.'fiiage shouid i'C presiuved, and wnciai habits 
and ciistoai.s Klmiihl ho adinstptl to 'hJs end. 

iS) Tnevc is ovcnvliohfirni! evideni.'-'ihai iri'oguk!' 
sex lelaliona iciwl to pha’siivil, mental and .sociai 
Juirm. 

’■nioTo is no evidence, cither iroiu jihysioJojry 
or Irniii expi'i’ionec fhai for tho nnm/mried, sexu^ 
mto’-'-minsc is ii rice.es's,i(y for tiie niAintenaacG of 
physii'iii iemlt il- 
ls not this u translation into sciostitlc. 
hiuguagc o£ MnhatiTifi (iaudiii’s eoutention 
that true Dnuavhurya is not only healthy, 
not only desirable, but pos.^ibk. 

Since tiie gift of sex by the Creator is 
part of ihc divine plao for life, tiuit gift 
must ho possible of tiio highest good. It is 
its niispso which brings tho ti'agedy of 
disease, and coramorciahzcd prostitation is 
the apex of misuse, 

Is it too much to say that the challenge 
of today to Die young mou and womes oi 
India m a call to the adventure of real self- 
control, and imvnrd and oiiiwanl purity ? 
There i.s a pnivt-rh ; “Coc Ihinip can light a 
tiiousamr’ ; but the first Lamp must be lit 
at the Light of Divipc Truth. 





Protectfon in Soviet Pu$sia 
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T he Loion of Socialist SoriefRepafiJiea — the 
land of the ‘’red?” as it is called in 
common parlance — hs^ come, in reef*ns 
years, for a good deal of disea&sion and 
criticism git the hands of a grouiog number 
of very able and seasoned irriters Wir.li 
few exeeptions, thej^ have, however, treated 
only of the highiy controversial Mubjent of 
Soviet political principles and economic 
polioy. It )s rot intended here to go over the 
same grounds but to concentrate on a very 
eignifiean!; and constructive programme of 
the Soviets, namely, its organization of far- 
reaching social welfare, and to discuss its 
features as broadly as is possible within 
the narrow compass of a, short article. 

A word of explanation is pe'*haps necessary 
wiiy Russia of all countries in the world is 
chosen specially wlien she does not possess 
the most perfect or the ideal systeio. The 
answer is simple Prom the point of view 
of the future social welfare worker m India, 
Russia is the oalj’- country which be can 
justidably compare with his motherland. 
Look at only its vast and undeveloped areas, 
large population and their miserable state 
of life, Its enormous resources, its agricultural 
character, and last but not the least— the 
almost ominous similarity which moderu 
Indie presents to the Ozarist Russia ia her 
colossal lack of any efforts to ameliorate 
the eondi lions of the people. 

The basic nrincipie of Soviet welfare 
organization, as is the case ia all other countries, 
is the recognition of the rightful eUim of 
a child for “a free and normal developiueut"’ 
and to provide the necessary facilities for 
it “The important peculiarity,” as 
Lebjedewa puts it, “is not only to improve the 
health of the woman and the child population 
of the republic, to combat infant aiortaii- 
ty, to establish good lying-in hospitals for 
the needy, and to rationalize the nursing of the 
children, bat also to look upon a woman as the 
nucleus of a process of class- warfare and 
new cultural eonshuctioa,” This organization 
strives to lighten the task of a woman In 
fulfilling all these functions without prejudicing 
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her function of biological preservation. Ilother- 
iiood indeed is the highest =!ociaI functioa of 
a woman. “Thu« it differs from others even 
in principles. The main points of difference, 
howevfei’, as Will bo seen later, lie iii the 
ahfointe political and civic equality of man 
and woman with all its implications ” 

The existing organ of social welfare in 
Russia owes its origin to the decree of 1919 
of the Coniicil of the People-s’ Oommissaries, 
later embodied m the Act 11 of 

R>21 Under the authority of this Act 
a three-cornered campaign was at once 
started, first, legsslatioa, secondly, edueaiioa 
and thirdly, the establishment of instilutious. 

LK'fisLArro.v 

All the legislative raeasures may be 
considered tinder two heads (i( general 
laws aad (.ii; special laws. The laws 

relating to marriage, ichentaoce, guardian- 
ship aad the like are the instances 
which come under the first category. It 
will be sufficient to mention here that the 
rights of man and woman are put on an 
absolutely equal footing, and the duties of 
the parents toivards the child ace rigorously 
prescribed. Material help is guaranteed 
bim until be is able to earn. The Soviet 
law makes no difiereucs whatsoever between 
legitimate and illegitimate children. Both 
classes are entitled to all the benefits 
available under the law Special laws cover 
extensive fields of social welfare. For example, 
the law prohibits the employnieiit cf any 
■woman under 16 years of age in any industry, 
and of women at all iu certain classes of 
industries. Factory legislation provides an 
8-hour day and in some cases a 7-hoar day 
for all woman workers and compulsory leave 
for two weeks with full pay every year. 
Under the health insurance law all motaers 
get leave with full pay two months before 
and two months after the confinement. With 
the birth of the child every insured mother 
gets an allowaace of not less than 30 
roubles for babies' outfits and 9 roubles a 
month for nine months for nuxsmg- The cost 
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is realized from the employer and ho i\ 
inrlher compoUed to J^rael evrry inotlier 
half au Ilnur’s Ieav6 every three hours, if 
she is vvoTkins- The total cosi: of iasurance 
in lU27-2fS amrsunted to 9<i raillioJi roiihles, 
Htriupjentiavvs are iof>iroe for the reyu latum of 
ehild-hilmur and allied subjects. .No child under 
the age of fourteen years is allowed to vruric in 
any capacity jinyvrhere. Children botwoen the 
ago of fourteen and si.\tecn arc allovyd to woi’k 
only when one or nioro of the following 
three “reasoas arc present : (i) an orpiian ; 

(ii) only earning member of the i'anuly , 

(iii) any other special circunistauce. triiou 
they are employed a (i-hour-dar and, if 
possible, a d-hour-day must be maintained, 
and 42 hours of weekly holiday granted Night 
work and overtime work are ahsolufcely 
forbidden. Theyget a month's holiday instead 
of the usual fortniglits every year. The 
laws relating to juvoiulo court-s and 
offences are so thought I'ut that they aim 
at modico-logal or sacio-piditioal measures 
ratlior than iinni.siimf'iit The cour' which 
is called a ‘■K'omnione" consists of three 
nmnihcrti, a rc])n\seiit!itivc of the PiMijde's 
CJoinniissaviat of EMuention, who is the 
presidtmt, and one each from iho IVoi)l(''s 
CoimniHSiU’iats of rlraltii and -luKtice, A 
central coiiituitoo of eight niemluTs in vvdiich 
the different parties are also represented 
fuTtliev .suiiplerinmt this work. 

The oouxt and tiic oommitteo have power 
to deal xvith all kinds of luvenilo offenee.s 
but cannot inilict any puiushraent Their duty 
IS to attempt to correct the offenders by 
socio-political measures. In l92^ 27 per 
cent of all tiie offeiider.s were .sont to institu- 
tions for special iastructjoii, Id per cent 
handed over to the parents, 10 p. c. 
to children's homes, (i per cent were 
placed uinlor .special tenchor.s, K per cent 
to the institutions for tlie naughty oiiildren, 
K) per cent for oicdical treatment, and fO 
por cent to the People’s Oourt of -lustico, 
who alone mm inflict piunshinont Henons 
attempt is always made to apply reform 
measures rather than sontences, 

EpircATroN' 

It requires no great intelligence to realize 
that legislation alone, ho waver perfect it may 
be. can never be a panacea for all the evils 
m the society, whether capitalistic, com- 
munistic or otherwise The Bolshevist leaders 
took no time to understand it and in their very 
first decree in 1919 prescribed that legislation 


must go liiiud in hand witli other necessary 
measures Ani'iug them echicational measures 
rank a.s n thing of the tiist importHiicn They 
may be considered under the following three 
heads . (1) Health propaganda among the 
genovid public, (2i Instruction of the persound 
ot the various oigaiuzatious on b.ygiene, 
public hf'aith and social laws, etc, (3) 
Tcaclung of f!io wards tiioaisclvos us to then 
diTy towards tiip slate, society, the new 
eivilizrttio'i etc How iuiportant these 
piviblipms were considered by the rfoviefa 
will bo realized, if it is remem’oerod that the 
People’s Cnmmissanat for Public Health 
is .1 department, subordinate to that for 
Education 

Health propaganda is done by organizing 
Iftctures and doraonstrytions. holding G-vlnbi- 
tions, distributing po-stei’is _ and_ hand-bills 
and hr mstmetion on oiigouios, birtii-coutrol, 
hrgimin of the homo, infant feeding and the 
like. In PL’^ lH of the 221 publications 
of tiK' State Tledical rublmationa were 

popular editions. Tuo staff of thc^ health 
organizations get tlioir training, apart from the 
usual university and medical inatitutions 
m tin' Central ‘ Research institute of the 
Piviplr.’s Oummissariat for Public ilealtii, 
branches of v\lnoh ovist m jMosqovv, Ijenin- 
grad, KharkolV, Kiev, Odessa, Samara, Tash- 
kent. A model , institute _ was c.stablished 
five years ago m .floscow in the building 
of the former foundling hotm*. _ Under the 
Fivn-year Plan new oues avo iioing founded 
in north Caucasus, Dujotro-Petrowk, Siberia 
and Ivuzakstan. lu these places, ni addition 
to high class sciontitic research, sliort-time 
coui’ses arc held for the qualified doctors, 
midwives, nurses, teachers, etc The subjects 
of instruction are geusTalW yiedagogio and 
medical preventive methods. As an after- 

luath of revolution and famine a very large 
lUimber of destitute children wore found in 
1U21. During this year a spi'ciai deerwo was 
tlu'reforc issued i>y tlio tbmncil oi the 
Poopln'.s OonimissaTins to take all possible 
moasiirea, Nooossitv was felt for the 

construction of children’s iiomes, wiiioh was 
unknown in Ozarist Russia On the advice 
of Roviet pedagogues these homos where 
large number of children wore concentrated, 
were converted from mere asylums into 
educational centres. During the Ozarist 
regime two classes of schools could be seen 
(i) schools for the aristocracy with its usual 
^'stock” discipline and (ii) institutions for 
he “pitiable” with the almag'vi"g atmosphere 
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of tbe haughty donor. The Soviet state has 
destroyed both these classes of institutions 
and introduced a new system with a view 
to the complete ‘collectivization of the 
children,'’ where they will imbibe the spirit 
of socialism through personal and honest 
conviction rather than pressure, and realize 
the great dignity of “productive labour” and 
eoiporate life. It will thus be seen that 
these homes play a very significant role in 
the mental and moral development of the 
children, and aims at “Polytechnic vocational 
education 

Instii otio nw l Re li ep 

The third item m this widespread organi- 
zation of social welfare is the establishment 
of institutes, without which no scheme can 
ever be a success. They should preferably 
be discussed under certain heads (i) Institu- 
tions for the mother, (2) Institutions for tbe 
cables up to 3 years of age (3) Institutions 
for older children and the youth. More 
important in the first category are the 
mother welfare centres and lying-in 
hospitals. In 1928 there were 517 such 

centres in the whole of Russia and in all of 
them free advice is given to every mother 
on motherhood, birth-control, sexual life or 
any other cognate subject. Medical 

examinations and observations are undertaken, 
and, if necessary, orders are issued for the 
benefits, which may be payable under tbe 
law. Prophylactic measures against various 
congenital diseases are also adopted. TVith 
a view to lessen . any risk which a mother 
may be exposed to during child-birth attempt 
is always made to hospitalize all cases. In 
1927 70 per cent of all the cases in the 
cities and 12 per cent in the villages were 
conducted m the f^tate hospitals, where 
accommodation for 14,519 patients are 
available, 8,466 being in tbe cities and 6,053 
in the country. Everybody knows that this 
accommodation is far too small for a counHy 
like Russia but it is interesting to point 
out that in 1914, according to Rein, there 
were only 6,876 beds in tbe whole of 
European. Russia and only 10 to 12 per cent 
of the needy could be admitted there. 

The next stage in this process of institu- 
tional relief is tbe care of the babies and 
infants of tender age, up to 3 years of age 
This is done through the medium of the 
so-called “consultation’’ or welfare centres 
The work in these centres is of preventive, 
socio pedagog’C nature All children are 


carefully examined and, if necessary, special 
steps are taken against social diseases such 
as congenital tuberculosis, lues or the like 
In 1927, there wmre m the whole of U. S. S. R 
1,368 such centres as compared to 6 in 1917 
The preventive activities of these are supple- 
mented by bouse visits. These house visits 
are thought to serve the triple purpose of 
health propaganda, inspection of the sanitary 
conditions of the homes, and protection of 
the legal rights of the children contemplated 
in the laws. And these visits are 'always 
undertaken by three representatives, one each 
from the Departments of Health, Labour and 
Justice. Milk kitchen, special dietary kitchen, 
aero-helio-therapeutic homes, etc. are also 
founded so as to supplement this work in 
case of necessity. In 1927, 70.7 per cent 
of all the children under one year in the cities 
of R.S.E.S R. were supervised by these 
consultations. The rapid industrialization in 
accordance with the Five-year Plan has 
further necessitated the establisbmrat of 
creches. They are generally of three different 
types (i) Creche in tbe factory itself, (u) 
“Rayon” creche for a group of factories, and 
■in) Home cieche in tbe barracks of tbe 
workers. In 1927 a total number of 1,026 
such creches were in working order, 795 
being in R.S.FSR, 206 in IJkrain and 25 
in BSSR. The beneficial effect of these 
measures is reflected in the mortality 
statistics, which dropped from 27 3 per cent 
of live births under 1 year in 1913 to 18 7 
m 1927. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the establishments for the pre-school, and 
school-going children and the young people 
The protection of their health has been 
entrusted to the Central Research Institute 
of tbe People's Commissariat of Health, 
which has its headquarters in Moscow 
T.his institute was opened on tbe occasion 
of the tenth anniTersaTT of the October 
revolution in 1929 in the former Founding 
Horne in Moscow. Before the revolution 
there was hardly any apparatus for such 
purposes. It will be a matter of interest to tbe 
student of history to know that after the 
fail of the Czarist Government the present 
Soviet Government found in the school 
hygiene department of the Ministry of 

Education nothing else but a few anthro- 
pometrical maps and a statistics of suicide 
in the schools. The Central Research 

Institute with its constituent branches — Insti- 
tutes of Health Protection m Moscow, 
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Lf”!in^nn], Kovtov, and Kiev and Prophylac- 
tir riuldrim’s Ambulance thmu^^diouf'i the 
country"- works as a snislo unit. The mechanism 
<d woik is quite novel. Phj’Sical oultiiru 
tikes an uuportaTifc place and hv phy,sio;il 
culture the Poviots mean 'hi rational system 
ot buildinqf a physiqiui with a view t.a picparc 
the youny: tor active sruTiec and defence nf 
the country " It dnos not sivjnify mere 
physical exercise but ;i, well-planned prm;rammc 
ftu 24 hours' woi'k tmd iordudes work, recrea- 
tion, feediiij^y hyEv'Ci^'c bodily o.yercise, play, 
sport aud i^ynimistie. 

The rropbylactic Ambulance aims at 
prevention of all kinds of mental and piiysical 
tumble among the children and young people. 
The organization consists in the first 
place of physicians who work and instruct 
in the schocls of social educatiou, the 'Tioneor 
Leagues” and the factory and other schnois, 
and, secondly, of tiie diflbrent institutions for the 
young. “Propiiylactic Amhulances” au^ furnished 
w'lth seven diflVrcnt cibiticts (l) Pcdalogical 
,ind autiiropnmetric, dl) (h'diatrie, (3) j'svtdio- 
ucurological, (!■) Far, Kosc and Tlirmii, 
(")} Fvo, ((i) Lalmnitory for clinical cxaniinutioiu, 
and (7) DentfJ, In some of the heitcr ones 
aiiangcment for A-Riv cyaminaP'on, and 
istdatuui Htatimis are provided. Tlicsc 
fsolalioii stations arc primarily incaiit for 
tjdclionia and congoiiital social diseases. 
Tho second group of institutes arc the liomcs 
for children niontionod aiKive, which nuiy he 
divided into throe categories . (ai Homos for 
children of pre-school age, ?'.« 3 to d years— 
and kindergartens ; (b) Those for ohiidren 

of sehofil-going ago, ?.c, S to 15 years; (c) 
Mixed homes for all children of certain 
special groups such as haiutiial oflenders, 
minoroties (Kazminischinstw) The Day- 
homes and Forest schools are meant for 
children suflering from one or olher form of 
tuberculosis. Tho psychn-ncurological aByliims 
arc infcmied (a) for tho mild cases ;md fh) 
lor the Hi'vorc cases like lunacy. The 
‘TCnramanalo’’ for the yontli arc mtoiidod 
(a) for the industrial workers fPabsa vovtch) 
and H)1 for tlieagricultuial workers. 

Under tho decree of the Council of the 
People’s Commissaries, dated tiui l.Hth 
October, lfi'23, all young workers must be 
examined medically every year regularly 
On the results ot this examinatmi], if it is 
found uecessury, all steps aiiould be taken 
to protect their health. These colonies are 
meant for such of the workers who need 
help. The last group of homes are the 


so-called “Ynung ihonocr'’ nnd “Ghiidren’s 
Republic” (Oarodkii Tncy also servo the 
same purpris--' U' the above Thu only 
diffbrcueo is rluit. the vuung people on usual 
annual h\ivo nr” allowed tn utiPz^' t!i<nn 
In the country the m-ganizition is natur- 
ally not y.'t so w(41 (Pstributf'il as in the 
cit!e.s, sjK'cuillv b.'caiis.' of the lack of 
nec's^’iiry trained stnfT At present the 
district nu'dical oifioers under the direction 
ot the Pan-!tussiaii Red Cross ^Society do 
tlic work It is proposed, however, to build 
th" same tyim of organization as described 
above in ovory tiovict and collective agricul- 
tural unit la the so-called “sovchos’’ and 
“icolclius” under the now famous Five-Year 
Flau. 

It will be seen that the supreme nrgaaiza- 
timi of the Soviet welfare system, luircely, 
the Central Research Institute of the Peoples 
Comniisaariai, of Iteiilth has the function 
not onlv of attending to scientific iidvance- 
mnnt hut also to the highly important duty ol 
leading in the socio-hygumic measures ot 
tho Soviet Ftate. 

In coiiolnsiuti a fow words may just be 
said almnt tlu' liasio and fundamontd 
principles, which wore, always ku>pt lu iiiind 
in organizing tins systimi 

(1) Tim wi'lfare, ul the people — lueutxl, 
moral ami phvstcixl— is the liighcst and noblest 
iuctmu of tho state alike on tho ground ot 
policy a.s of human considerations. 

(2l Tlie state alone and not private or 
philanthropio .societies caa organize any 
effective scheme of welfare inasmuch as the 
enterprises of the latter may be made wholly 
nugatory by an adverse political or Qnanciai 
tactics of the state. 

13) Tho Welfare must essentially he 
‘Vuivontivo" ,md must begin before the buth 
of the ohild. 

(4) All tlio measures of legislation, cdui r- 
tion and relief must bo systematically 
corn 'lilted, co-ordinatod and collectivized under 
the supreme authority of a single otgaaizi- 
tion, although the constituent bodies sliuuid 
always be self-governing. 

BrimioouAi'iiY ■ — 

tl) KY'phmskaja, 3. 

DaB Ehe und Farailipurociit in der 
Tl d. t)SR (nuiuuscript) 

12) Lebjedewa, ^Y. 

Dot Mutter und Saugligsschutz iu der 
U. d. SSR. (manuscript) 

(3) Pinkievitch, A. 

iu Clostermans Bnzyklopadisehes 
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Handbuch des K.oderschtitz und der 
Jugeciursorge, Leipzig, 193U S. 619. 

'4) Eadiii, E. 

Der Gesuadheitsahiitz der luuder 
und Halbwuchsigen f mamisciiptl 

(5i Syssiae, A • 

Aaauajre sanitaire intern a tioD ale 
Geneva, 1926, pp. 720, 731. 
„ 192S, pp 1084, 10D5, 


\6) Svr sine, A. 

International Health Tear-book 
Geneva, 1924, pp, 417, 431, 485 
., 1929, pp. 1276, 1284 
I wish to expce=;s ray sincere thanks to 
Ur. A. Eisler of Vienna, who has very 
kindly secured for me the three articles bv 
Professors Lebjedewa and Radin and by 
Mrs. Koplaaskaja, and translated them from 
Russian into German. 


Bv MOHAN SINGH HBEROI, xa,, fh. d 


T he educated Panjabi liimself knows 
very little of Panjabi liteiature, its 
nature, extent and course of develop- 
ment. Not a single book in English, 
Hindustani or Hindi exists on the subject. 
In the Gurraukhi script and central Panjab 
dialect there are a couple of books by one 
Budh Singh, hut they are too uncritical and 
unscientific to deserve the pretentious 
sub-title they bear — ‘’A History of Panjabi 
Literature.” And yet these pathetic literary 
rambles are the stuff upon which aspirants 
to university diplomas are made to feed. 

The causes of this poverty of information 
.are not far to seek, a trifle strange though 
they are The educated Panjabi Hindu is 
in a most aaomalous and tragic position so 
far as his vernacular is concerned, Urdu 
he starts with the infant class ; it is the 
court language and the language of the 
courtly ; the vehicle of eommuuication with 
the neo-Muslun. Out of sentimental reasons 
he must also pay homage to hue religious 
script, Hindi, and pick up the smatterings of 
its literature. But he cannot be expected 
to excel or make his mark m any of the 
two languages. Not being a Muslim and 
having been born a few hundred away 

from Muttra, Lucknow, Cawnpur and Benares, 
his Hi-du and Hindi will ever be looked 
upon with suspicion. Panjabi remains, but 
there the Sikh interferes with his alleged 
inborn, religious aptitude for it The result 
IS that contributions to Panjabi literature 
■come from men ignorant of English and from 
S k'‘3 who are actuated mostly by rePg’ous 


motives. Critical work connected with the 
vernaculars is generally undertaken by 

English-knowing Indians ; where, as m 

Panjab', the sympathies of such students do 
not cover a vernacular, or are related only 
to dominantly religious works in it, the 
vernacular gO(-s entirely unrepresented to 

the nation at large and to the world outside 
India, through the medium of English or 
Hindustani. 

There is another difficulty with Panjabi 
The word is applied indiscriminately to 
three dialects ; Lahndi, the most important 
and ancient of all, and the parent of Urdu , 
Central Panjabi or Sikhi which it is now 
sought to impose on the whole of geographi- 
cal Punjab through Public Insiruction agenev , 
and Ambalawi whicii is akin to voimaealar 
Hindustani and partakes mostly of Hindustani 
grammar. To the average reader acquainted 
with one, the other two would not , be 
easily intelligible Tbns unless the compiler 
of a history possesses mastery over all the 
three, he cannot cope with his task satis- 
faetoiilv. 

Modern Panjabi literature dates from 
the British official possession of the 
Sikh Panjab Historical and political informa- 
tion had to be compiled for the benefit of 
the British officials and scholars in India 
and m England. The woik was entrusted to 
Government ami state employees After 
them came voluntary workers in the direction 
to whom the versification of Sikh religious 
and secular history popular 

Con‘?ump*‘'on was a task afford ng 
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in'>-L'.-.-’a!'y amirn'-."' to lako u\!o a. ('ima! 
rJit. whu'li Ilf! f'Oiilif 'laiiia 1 m.vt 

t» Uffl In niiniirU'il lU.ilfrl.'i; ii 'll.t, Il-’il. 

t\'( sorprs.^fil ti .1 sff (hf "m i'y luNri'Lk'vnsi'^ 

T.Titl sl-ili'infrOs ui.flo by Mr. IX‘ i'l'-i.tiilona 

tin. tivalfi'Ma (t iab .nr bn tbis_ Lnuiipaiis \\ mlf 
ISO do iKit. f.Mim 1 iiat. tile ni iaboiti' .if 

1 1 u4iedpui‘ ciaiTji !if. iuunovfd liirihfy I'f- ti.lii'sv- 
1 ^ ft.irivi'. woH fliow' Dial Mr Uf H ii'i; 
in 1 ibiuu, fliL'iii cis ill itunou^. ' I iif iariU 
l-ioiHi 111 liif!!' tuaiurt on Ste,;! Induct, rv pa'nli.aiifd 
m 1','Jr tiiale- 

Wil.li ri'if.ud fe file wMter sainily. (Irahiimi*, 
<..aiulitinn 'lo^jinaln ar'l disiu si-arif'., oji^n 
spaiii'i' if id afoei'id luif 'tiitifs, fuiuLtion'^ at 
liiiiisliodpui' ai'.‘ ,tii a liitiifr '■uunliial tlian is 
^^cnei'rit ill linin'. trill! area^ ui India. 

Till' lifudile Sii ilhupeudri Math Mitra ..'t.a’oii lu 
tiLO Jjettibuitivf A.'.SLaiilily on Itltd Kebiuary, 

I have never come arross any othrr mdu‘'lnal 
rfulfo wheiv the lahoiir is so well fared ior. 


Til"’ Hfv f’ Anlll•f^r^ m Ins Irntm’ dm -ij jssh 
(if'iil.fr, M i’olf t" Hif late Ifir. d. 1 1. ['rra 

‘f if I 'll, ti:i"dlv 'fell .tiiii now delinhlfd j w u 
with al! t!' it h.' 1 li.f.i done ini' ilf' weMare Cyt 
liie itf-n ifi't jWi'fi 'ti'ides yui; had tiuam 
hinlili", oM'ifii' the !lf,Utlnf^t. ;uk 1 the 
nio-t . fiiif”' I i1y LiiU' ‘ idf of Ilf f’ltrid-"' 

'L’lf Ih. 1'; Siif.w, ’ll 1’ jii :Lis"ejijrt 

May I'.ill. wl.'df was jirfronted fo the 
inlf nalio.ial l-Viifi... loii of Ti’.\tilf M'oikeis sa,ul 
‘ L’lie dnlc'!rati''it '• polls ihni tfm wiiL'es fiaid la' 
.Iam''hi‘dput) an- niMiaMv Itnilfr than in an\ 
oilf'i' wur!'- ill led.’, a," 

Tht"e nxiniclr. 1 an im tnulfipljed to any extent 
bill y-‘ tP'sr ^off ly.iilar.s will re.'ihde thai th<= 
Stai'l (.loniiianv n dt'iiis spnefdlv pood work m 
(tmvKlina fiie Oer'' innd'tio:*' n.iNsifile t'ur lalmiu' 

d ome- Faitfiinl'y, 

i\ P dAKIAtVlLV 
Ibiti'i.’i’iin 

I’fu Ta’i'.v Si.xs, l.-ii,.. Aunxni. 


American’s Scientific Phikmthropy 

!f\ .)i.<d\r'lSAN' M. [CIIMAJ?A!M’A, M i., I'li.ii. 


B KrfIDKS tlif UariU'j'ie ty'Drpuratloii, tlu' 
lloekf I'elli'i' Fduntlatiun iiml the 
(ifueral hydnoatioii Ihini’d, lut'ty-one 
Amciionns lipiitributoii Inst ywff if'dts of 
Rs y.OOthOOO Of nioi'e nncli to philanthropy. 
Such Inih'c gif'li'f chan table eufcprpfises 

line Mon lot' jVmofica tlio euviablo repitta- 
tioa of beifiit not only the wealtbiest country 
in the world but also a nation of most 
generous givers. They give for worthy 
causes with the same EPal and enthusiaani 
with which they go about tho busirness of 
creating and accumulating wealth. By tradi- 
tiou the Ameneau is a ptogreswive , he is, 
inorcover, a cent per cent relutnier with 
an uiHpK'uchublfs passion for social uplift. 
In fact, M IS tins iU'Culiar fthiiractoristic that 
has niado just forty-onc individual Amenciuis 
and three Araoricau organizations give_ awuy 
foi charitable purposes gilts amounting to 
an enormous total of Rs. 426,000,000 witliin 
the brief period of a single year. This 
amount, by the way, doe.s not include gifts 
of less than Rs. d 000,000 each, though such 
gifts were many m number during the same 
year. In 1928 the total of all gifts given 
away in response to appeals for various 
philanthropic causes amounted to a grand 


total of aiauti K’s, (),htn ,-^00,000. It is 
estimated that within the Ufciido eiiir tlio 
(Ire.it W.ir, Anim'ieans Imic cmitn- 
buted nearly Rs 00,000,000,000 for charitable 
purpo.scs. Almost half ol' tliis iunount was 
given for religion, and the rest for education, 
hcaltli, organized charity and such other 
enterprises. 

A Xkw Ki;\ 01'' riiiuiNTUimev 

A survey of tlie larger gifts .shows that 
wliile sonio of them were additional grants 
h) the funds uC going concerns, such as 
universities and hospitals, other.s wore given 
as foundations to inaugurate new Immani- 
Unau inevmiHijits or eucouragii existing 
ciilerjjrises lor suoiiil Uplift. Tiu; rise ol the 
fournlation, it tnav be said, really marks a 
new eia of philanthropy. It has fiome mto 
fixisteuee as a result ih the Aiaencan's desite 
to raalco his gift more scientific in its cliaractor 
and permancjat in its usefulness. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that a fund for 
charity is overwhoimed with requests from 
every cooceivable source and frona all known 
variety of human beings. ITnder such 
conditions gifts tor charitable purpose'; 
cannot but be lost in the dry sands of 
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hamaaity’s constant need. The purpose of 
the foundation, therefore, is not to make 
charitable gifts to indiTiduals but to aid or 
inaugurate moTemeuts and enterprises u^hich 
may achieve permanent result in the uplift 
of mankind. Out here in India when we 
think of foundations, we* naturally call to 
mmd only the gifts of John D. Rockefeller, 
Mrs. Russell Sage and Andrew Carnegie, 
but there are, m fact, something lihe a hundred 
and fifty foundations in the United States 
m addition to more than seventy ‘Commu- 
nity Trusts” which serve very much the same 
purpo-se. Like most chanties, these founda- 
tions begin at home but do not end there. 
Their interest is world-wide, especially so in 
the case of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Similaiiy, the Carnegie Corporation has 
interested itself m developing the dark 
continent of Africa and uplifting its inhabi- 
tants. Several other foundations, though 
American m origin, are international m their 
activities, 

The amounts these institutions disburse are, 
indeed, enormous, and yet they are relatively 
small m the ocean of American charity. The 
si\ largest foundations, it is estimated, have 
a total capitalization of about Rs. 1,500,000,000, 
and a combined annual income of not 
much less than Rs. 90,000,000 !dome of the 
smaller ones range down to a capital of a 
few thousand rupees and a corresponding 
income and expenditure. The marked 
feature of the foundation is that it attempts 
to promote social progress in a new way ; 
it experieinents m progressive education, 
gives encouragement to pioneers m welfare 
work, encourages struggling artists and 
promising scholars, and aides organizations 
to carry preventive measures in public health 
to the uttermost parts of the world, Among 
American Foundations, the oldest in existence 
IS the 'White-Williams, originally called the 
Magdalen Society, founded in 1800 to 
maintain a home “for unhappy females 
who ... are desirous of returning to a life 
of rectitude.” This foundation is now 
engaged, largely in scientific study of 
children’s problems in public schools. The 
next oldest is the one known as the Peabody 
Educational Trust. It was organized in 1867 
for the education of “the young of the more 
destitute portion of the Southern and 
South-western States of the Union,” but it 
was dissolved in 1914. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the great donations for 
chantabie purposes really characterze the 


first quarter of the twentieth century. In 
fact, seventy three foundations were, according 
to the report of the Sage Directory of 
American Foundation, organized after 1900 , 
forty-four were formed after 1910 and 
twenty-six more after the year 1920. 

A WoRim Pro<tRajimh 

Among the great American capitalists, 
Oaraegie and Rockefeller were the first to 
set apart enormous amounts for philanthropy 
Carnegie began his first public charities by 
founding libraries and presenting organs to 
churches. As a result there are 3,000 public 
libraries and 8,000 organs to his credit ' 
Then he turned his attention to more exten- 
sive giving ; he founded the Carnegie Insti- 
tute at Pittsburg in 1901, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
m 1905, the Carnegie Endowment for Intel- 
national Peace in 1910, and m 1911 the 
Carnegie Corporation, an organization which 
was entrusted with providing for hts existing 
undertakings and originating others as 
occasion demanded It may not be out of 
place here to mention that Andrew Carnegie 
gave away in this manner nine-tenths of 
his fortune, that is, a sum amounting to 
about Rs. 1.050,000,000. The Rockefellers, 
senior and lunior, have given away more 
than Rs 1,650.000.000 to the Rockeieller 
Institute of Medical Research, founded m 
1901, the General Education Board incoi- 
porated m 1903, the RocKefeller Foundation 
and to other allied enterprises. 

In its far-flung activities m the interests 
of public health, hy_gieiie and medical 
education, tlie Rockefeller Foundation has 
contributed to the well-being of pjaotically 
every country in the world Universities, 
medical schools, nursing institutions, hospitals, 
State and national health services have been 
aided directly or indirectly by generous 
financial grants or by active research 
contributions of fellows and workers of the 
foundation. In the year 192S, for instance, 
a sum of Rs. 65,072,214 was expended in 
these various directions. Among other 
things it IS interesting to note the number 
of medical institutions which received help 
that year. Substantial financial grants were 
made to seventeen foreign universities and 
higher medical institutions. These include 
the Free University of Brussels, 'University 
of Cambridge, Chulalongkorn University, 
Bangkok, Siam ; Dalhousie University, 
Hal'fox, U S Un vers'ty of Efi-nburgh 
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\ t. -n.il S.,ho,il ,-f M.d.c.n, ..rx.t 1 .xx.x. 
T! iHi ; KtMO IJou'ertiity, TkFsik : 

I nu'oraitv ni: Ijyotia, FsMm-f' ; l'niv><ivity ni 
'vlonti’i'al, Oanada ; Fn^tih’Lt’ f'ir P^'o'iuatrif’ 
l-ie«;f’!trch, ^^lanicli, On'in.iuv , iJnlv^':■sIt7 
oi Nancy, Fi'ancf’ : I’acnllv '‘i’ xUndicinc, 
'^10 Paulo, ; I'luvriNjly nf Sri'.'i'^lnun’y, 

Fi mee ; Onivcrsily nf Ptr-'chp IIoll.'cul ; 
University of ZsLin'b, uchLh in ; Anicnc.sii 
University of Ifoirnt, Sma, and iUiManl 
School . of Public Health 

Durine that year the Kouudation carried 
on an intousno' [iyht airaiiist nuilarui iii 
dainaipii, Porto Ric.o, Costa Rich, Ijondnras, 
Nieai'n<^n;i, Panama. Salvadm’, Arirontina, 
Hiajcil, Venezuela, Pnlcaria, Italy, Albania, 
Holland, Spain, Ceylon, India, ibilc'stino and 
the Plulippine Islands Tlie Uodccfeller 
Foundation also mainhiined I's war upon 
the liooL'wortn disensp notably in Mexico, 
Central Ainenea and tlie AVest Indies, 
(\duaihia, Paivaiiay, Ytmozopla, Ceylon, 
India, tlio [hitcli Fast Indies, Siam, the 
South Paoiiie Islands and the Straits Settle- 
ments, Aid to nalanmil and State health 
sdviees was aaven duruiii the year Inrijely 
in tlio lorm ot laboratoni's to Costa Riea, 

( matomab, ilondurns, Niennurua, Columbia, 
flunffary, Turkey, China, tin' Philipidnes and 
the tluited States. Ib'umark and the United 
Stxtns wore s"'"™ 'A'lnits m the field of 
epidomioloffy in rural health work such 
countries as the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Costa Rica, Rrusiil. 
Paraguay, iVnstria, Bulgaria, Czechoslova- 
kia, France, Hungary, Irish hh-ee State, 
Poland, ATugoslavia, Ceylon, India, <nhina, 
Siam, South Pacihe Islands and the Straits 
Settlements received aid In the.se and 
n’any other ways the Rockefeller Foundation, 
since the time it came into being on Afav 
21!, lhl.3 until Pee 31, U)2S, has exiipude'd 
a sum amounting to about Rs. 132,0(17,000. 

During the veai 1030, the largest gift 
ivas made by Fdward S. Harkness in tlio 
form ot live different gifts amounting to 
Rs 03,000,000 in all. The second largest 
gift of Rs. 30,300,000 was made by the will 
of William Cook. The third largest amounted 
to Rs. 30,000,000, and was made by Maurice 
Falk for a charitablo foundation. The fourth 
m size, amounting to Rs. 26,250,000, was 
made by the will of Conrad Hubert. The 
tifth largest, — Rs. 22,500,000 — was made by the 
estate of John Sterling to Tale Univensity. 
Among the large gifts of Mr. Harkness may 
be mentioned his Rs 45 000 000 gift to 


A ... 1 ....ers.t. f-.r tii. -L.' T, n .-tiT .11 Ire 

i[ii:jdrangle 'Vstmu ut d.irmitorics, .umther 

gift ot R-. .>0,00,1,000 to H irviii’i] Uirivyr^ity 
f'U’ a iiiMV unit imiwing system for ih 
^tudents , a R-, 3,000,OL)0 mlr to A"ale to 

buinil tlie dramofic de)mrr.nmnt and hmlef 
a tlii'iitre in additfim, Iw he-, also given 
.dicut ID W.OOO.OnO ior tiic New York 

.\[i'.!unil C'mtre . lU. 3,01)0,000 to the Medical 
Ccritr*' el Westiwn Ka'siuve Pniversitv , 
Rs 3, 000,000 (ii the Near Fast Rt^lief 

Rs O.OOipOOO to Che New Abirk Ihibhc 

Dilinuv ; Rs 3.7.10 000 to the ITiuon 

'riiiMilngicul yemniary. And the.se are only 
;i few .if his numerous and geniu'ous gifts 

A A'lnriuv nj- E-VTUFiiur.sr^ 

In the United States one [iiid.s foundations 
for almost every imiginabhi purpose, and 
also under Idanket charters which permit 
tlii'm to do ahiiDst anvtluDg th.rt is legil 
and snpimsedly for the good of liumanity 
There arc fonmlatimis for cniiplL'd chihlion, 
for exchange of interiuitionnl sclml.u’slups, 
for world piMCe, for research of all kinds, 
for social livgiciu', lor imtler motion incturos, 
to promote public weltiuM liy tencliiiig tho 
value of cle.uiliness. to reconcile the oontlict 
hetwemi sciimeo and voligion, to mvestigxite 
psychic plumomena, to study means ot 
preventing and curing a number ol duseasOs 
including tahereiilosis, cancer, sleeping 
sickness and common colds. .last recently 
Airs AVilliara Ziegler, widow of one of the 
original e.xccutives of the Royal Baking 
Powder Oompuiy, established the F Alatilda 
Ziegler Foundation for the Blind tn provide 
for the publication of a m.aguziue for the 
blind and to ensure its permanency. It is 
to be printed in einbossod type and circula- 
ted free to about 15,000 blind persons in 
tho United States and Canada Airs, Ziegler 
has turned over Rs. RSOO.OOO ivortli of 
seonritioH towards tho Foundation, tho 
income of which is to ho used for the 
publication of tlio magazine. 

The ALilbank Afomorinl Fund, inoorporatecL 
in 190.5 with an endow'inent of Rs ,30,000 000, 
has been making studies of cliild welfare 
and community health Similarly, Senator 
James Oouzens created a Trust Fund recently 
of Rs. 30,000,000 “to be used to promote 
the health welfare, happiness and development 
of the children of Michigan, primarily, and 
elsewhere in the world,” This raean.s an 
annual disbursement of about Rs. 2,100.000 
for the educational moral, Bocial and physical 
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bettermeat of children. The Sage Foundation, 
established in 1907 by Mrs Russell Sage, 
has specialized in the Held of Sociology 
and Social Service. The Commonwealth 
Fund, established in 191S by Mrs. Stephen 
T Harkness, mother of tae philanthropist 
already referred to, is luferested in hygiene, 
child health and social work. It has an endow- 
raecit ofRs, 114,000,000 The Juilliard Musical 
Foundation has a fund of Rs 00,000,000 
given by Augustus 1) Jiiiiliard in 1019 
tor musical education 

Qiri’s nn; the pKonimov of EnuooorioN 

Beside^ large gifts to ediicatiuii, such as 
those of Harkness, Rockefeller Foundation, 
Carnegie Corporation and others already 
tnentioaed, there are some which are distinct- 
ly educational. James B Duke, a tobacco 
merchant, gave a nay Ss 120,000,000 in 1924 
foi the founding ot the Duke Universitv, wf»ch 
IS now one oi the most highly endowed 
universities m the woild. Besides this 
huge gift, he has made notable contributions 
to other colleges, universities and churclies. 
He has also given large sums towards 
pension funds for clergvmen and for the 
eaie of orphans m Mortli and South Carolina. 
Duke's gift is not strieth- speaking a 
foundation but rather a series of generous 
contributions The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
amounting to more than Rs. (10,000,000, is 
laigeiy devoted to Negro education. The 
John Simon Gaggenheirn Foundation, orga- 
nized in 1025, 13 well known for its 
handsome scholarships for “aiding without 
aistinctior on account of lace, colour or 
creed, scholars, scientists and artists oi 
either seis." A gift of Rs. 120,000,000 was 
made by Mr. Milton S. Hershey for the 
eslabhsliment of an industrial home and 
school at Heisbey, Fa. Mrs C. C. Bolton 
oi Cleveland made to Mestern Foiversity 
the endowment gift oi Rs 4,500.COO to its 
school of nursing. This gift wenr iar towards 
making this school one ot the most signifi- 
cant units ot the medical centre. 

Many of these educational foundations 
are carrying on most interesting experiments 
and investigations. Tate, for instance, the 
Institute of Human Relations ot Yale 
D Diversity Gifts amounting to Rs 75,000,000 
were given js foundation for this new 
Institufe, The purpose of the Institute is 
to study man from the physical and mental 
standpoint and in such relationships as the 
famdy the coc'"^un4y and '^tate In 
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this work of the Institute the schools of 
law, raedieire and the department of social 
science, psychology and child hygiene are 
to co-operate 

The experiment the University Film Founda 
tion has undertaken is unique m the field of 
American educaticn. The nbiect of the 
Foundation is to operate, m connection with 
Harvard University, a completely equipped 
centre where all sorts of educational motion 
pictures and photographs of scientiiic value 
intended primarily for exhibition af various 
schools and colleges as aids to teaching, are 
to be produced. The officials of the Founda- 
tion propose to use the moving picture 
camera to aid the study ot botany, zoology, 
Hae arU, industrial inanagement and various 
other fields of educational endeavour. Already 
this wort hoTS been begun in such widely 
separated fields as anthropology and 
astronomy, and the present plan is to extend 
it to other branches of education and 
research. In idditiou to this, the Foundation 
is also at work collecting and editing film 
material from a number of sources, including 
scientific films on research and mdustricii 
subjects made bv workers in large film 
companies. 

Gifts to edueutional institutions are made 
by ail binds and sorts of people. For instance, 
Cyrus H. Iv Curtis, the well-known publisher 
oi America, gave a couple of years ago a sum 
of Rs 1,500,000 for the erection of the third 
sky-scraper umt of the Temple University 
Mr, Arthur J Siliiraan, who was poor 
orphan hut became wealthy later in hie, left 
his estate of Rs. I200 0CO to perpetuate the 
one-room red school-house at Bast Haddam, 
Conn wiieie Nathan Kale taught after his 
gradnarion from Yale College. The little 
building oa a promontory overlooking the 
Connecticut River, has been kept up ap a 
shrine by the sons of the American 
Revolution. Yale UoNersity was the 

oeneficiary of a bequest estimated at 

Rs. 9,000,000 in the will of Mrs. Ray Tompkins, 
who was the widow of a Yale football star 
Mr. Tompkins died on June 30. 1918 leaving 
to liis Widow the use of his estate and 
directing that if no provision was made 

otherwise, it was to gc at her demise to his 
alma American colleges and 

univers.ties frequently receive large gifts from 
their iihinn'ii. Through gifts such as that of 
a sum oi Rs. 30,000 "by Chester Pugsley of 
Feekskill, N. Y., the Yassar College has come 
to have O'-'er Rs 400 000 which- according 
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sf'holasi^inp for poor sirl-! in any ior 

Vas'^ar OoIIeirf i.': f')iu> ui a posihoti 
lo oiler a bettor chaufo to poor cula thiui 
olboi womeiFs cojle^res. It is notort'orthy. 
hrtwovov, that such rippoi loaitios fur women 
students of sslendeJ means eonie from the 
scholarship fund mode ap of ixiHs from 
alumni o.kibs and from endowmenta. Last 
year as much ;h Rs oL'i.OOO were yivon to 
/^irls of Lie ceileyo wlm were in need of 
financial help. 

Till' lb, O'h ttl COMMl'Ml'Y Tin'sTS 

The community trusts are aLo made up 
by itifts for public purposes, but the activities 
of these trusts are ((Uite confined, thougii 
their problems are rery similar to tiiosc of 
tlic Q:rcaf. foundations. They differ from the 
foundations in that they deal with the casf>' 
lunre directly and oporafi* within a narrow 
held, A nomnmuity trust is really a device 
for makiiip'' donatimm more .scientific hath in 
it.s character ami usefulne.ss tli.in the 
ordinary citijwu can make them. It rolls up 
pifts', bi^’’ and small, msuiiily withont strings 
tied to them, and expends tluun where tiiey 
will do the moKf, gofid The first and best 
Imuwu of the community ti’a<ts is the 
Cleveland lAmndntiun established in iiU-l. It 
is, however, no Inugor the largest, for it has 
been snrpasHcd by those of ITew ■i’'ork with 
a present total of nearly Es. 21,000001) 
Boston stands next with nearly R^s 30,000,000 
followed b.y Chicago with about R^. 12,000,000. 
Cleveland Community Trust has a capital of 
Rs. t),02d,000 and Indmnopoli.s ha.s about 
Its. 5,004,000. 

It generally takes some time for community 
trusts to get started and begin oporatious. 
but thoir number is rapidly inorpasing Two 
yearn ago the total sum o.xpcndcd hy all the 
comninnity trusts in the IJnitcd States wiw 
nnlj' Its. I, Sod, 019, but this .‘imnuiit is reallv 
small as American charity goes However, 
there is no apparent limit to tho growth of 
the idea and its usefulness. In course of 
titue. gifts to the community trusts are 
likely to take tlm place of many of the 
donations which ai'e generously but not 
always wisely made for partieul.ir piiruo.ses. 
The overhead expenses are also less when 
many donations are lumped together. 
Americaas believe that in this way the dollar 
IS made to go further and to do more work. 
Ten or Sfteen years ago when fouada- 


t. well* les.s well understood, there wcie 
grave fears in some quarters tliat they would 
in some jny.stf-rinns w.-iy inenitce tiie piddic 
welfare, ft was thought that they might 
become instruments c{ propaganda for "the 
spro.mi of .sini^-'fccr ideas. Cut as a matter of 
fact, the foundatbniR’' theinseives have always 
LwKod upon propaganda with suRpiCKUi even 
whea it was m favoni of so lunnaruteiaQ a 
imrposo as tlie alioiition of war However, 
they are now become more and more useful as 
invGj.tig,itiDg and fact-finding aneacies, and 
when they give gifts outright, it 's more 
often than not, to establish institutions cbielly 
educational. 

Soiuetimes the toundations make contribu- 
tions also to community work. Fur example, 
the Altman Found.-ition recently made a gift 
of Rs. 7„"0i), to the Oomniunity Councils of 
Now York for the purpose ol opening up 
recreation centre^ for school hoys ot the 
city Of the city's 1,000,000 .school ehildren 
only about onc-qaarter have adequate play 
space Within the nvich of their home.s. Four 
hundred mid ten of New York's schools are 
equipped with gyipniisinnis and playgrounds 
and everv one nf thcni, it i.s tuild, .should be 
pres.scd into sm'vicc out of sciuml iiours to 
(irovidc recreation for city children. The 
mnnunt coulrilmbul by tlie Altman Founda- 
ti.m enniiled tii" Cmumunity Councils to 
make rigiit more public school playgronuds 
accpssitdo to children ni the evenings, thus 
raising tiie total number of school playgrounds 
accc-ssible to children out of school hours to 
mere than forty 

Fer.Ninnoxa Paovn Usiunu 

The manifold activities of the fouudatious 
during thcla.st quarter of a conttirv clearly 
indicate that they have oontributod more 
generously timo any otiier organiziation to 
local donuni.strations as to haw the facts 
loHiid und the ideas resulting therefrom can 
bo host applied 1,0 making the world a better 
place for luimau beings to live in. The 
jutmi.'uve concentration on rummanont results 
ill social uplift has tended more and more to 
narrow down the purpose of larger iounda- 
tions Tiie Carnegie Corpoiation was chartered 
to "promote the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge among the people of the United 
States.” (Later a special sum of Rs 30,000 000 
was set aside for Cana, da and the British 
Colonies.) The Rockefeller Foundation holds 
up as its ideal the promotion of the well- 
being of mankind. Air. Carnegie's Foundation 
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ioT the Ad^anceaieat of Teaching and 
Mr. Rocfcefeller’s General Education Board 
carry their purpose in their titles Great 
have been aGhievements of the KoclcefelW 
Fonadation in the field of public health aad 
preventive medicine the rrorld over The 
contributions of the Cameg-ie Corporation 
are to be found ia the fields of adult 
education and of fine arts. The permanent 
results already achieved by these foundations 
in the realm of social progress are enough 
to justify the formation of more foundations 
for similar purpose?. 

It is interesting to note the stipulations 
regarding the manner in winch the special gifts 
are to be spent Some foundations, like the 
Carnegie Corporation, can spend only the 
income of their funds for the purpose 
speeitied. Others, like the Sage, tne 
liockefeller. the Miibank and the Common- 
wealth, can spend their capital, if tnpir 
trustees see fit, even to the extent of 
spending themselves out of existence. Still 
others, like the Bosenwaid and the Cou-iens, 
carry Tvjtb them the specific provision that 
the capital shall be spent within twenty-lire 


years of the date of the grant. If the 
concentration of money in the foundations 
become too great at some future time, it 
will not be difHcalt to dissolve them. lien, 
who have had exDerieuce in the nianageraent 
of foaudatioiis, declare that they perform a 
useful service in a democratic society, in 
that they do what ordinary charities cannot 
do and what governnieuts are .seldom ready 
to undertake. American methods in 
philanthropy have much that is of value to 
us. Our social ideals lie at present buried 
under alien ideals. Since honour now comes 
from our foreign rulers, India’s wealthy men. 
forgetting the suffering of lier starving people, 
are more eoTjeerned about erectmg statues 
10 hotioui of departed Governors or putting up 
buildings m memory of dead Ticeroys 
And for such acts of “philanthropy" they 
are titled and decorated. It is earnestly 
hoped that wealthy citizens of India would 
receive some iQ.spiratiyn mic only from 
the way generous America gives, but also 
from her methods of organized philanthropy 
for the promotion of the happiness and 
welfare of mankiad 


In the "Black Forest'^ 

Br HETTY KOHN 


B ADEN-BADEN is one of those resorts 
which justify their reputation for 
beauty. “The gem of the Black Forest,” 
as Germans lovingly oali if, nestles in a 
fertile valley, surrounded by thickly wooded, 
castled hills. Though lacking the grandeur 
of Himalayan or Swis.s scenery, this region is 
peculiarly lovely, green, smiling, peaceful 

and hospitable. 

The pride felt by Germans iu this spot 
favoured by Nature, is pirdouable, for 

Baden-Baden is be.^utiful in all the four 
seasons. The profusion of spring flowers, 

then the acres and acres of apple, pear and 
plum-trees in bloom,— a charming sight which 
attracts the entire population, fathers, 

mothers and children, to the orchards on 
the first Sundav of spring— later the lilac, 
and the stately tulip, the cultivation of which 
IS a speciality with the nursery-gardeners 


of Baden-Bades, the gorgeous autumnal 
tints of red and yellow, followed by the 
snows of winter. And, as a background, 
heightening the effect of each succesrive 
colouring, the dark and restful green of the 
towering pine and fir-trees. 

The climate of the valley itself is mild 
and relaxing ; the air on the surrounding 
heights, on most of whicii there are rest- 
nouses and sanatoria, is exhilarating When 
it rains in Baden-Baden, it rains torrentially, 
almo.st like the monsoon, and the miniature 
river Oo.s remembers that it is, after all, a 
boufii pie mountain stream. 

The N-iruEAi Sphtvo's 

It is the hot, warm and cold medicinal 
springs which made Baden-Baden a health 
resort iranr centuries ago. The hot springs 
contain litbiuiu, arsenic and radium Theet 
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' abuiiciunt, and havt* lieeii, and cf’iinon out: of a stun 

lu; Hiitifnct ot iiHieh modic.ii pjcluvesque, but my 

Tlu’y ui'e proscrjHed both for is in thy voniantio littU* j 

drinking purposes. The inudical at the h>\>i of tlic st 

Inims that these variuus waters market-squave. clmrel! 

5 for Ibe most raned ilia, iiotabJy a qutuat ournor: and, 

cnniatisna, cafiurhs, neurasthenia, arc sure oi an ainu.'- 

itica and ceitaiu derangements oi native Band eii -Bad eneri 

y-Q organs. Tiie waters are also who coroe on a si 

d to those eoaraiesoent after such Badener, over eight 

other tropical diseasei-, .sorgic.ai mo that he bad Quaftod t 

tnd auacniia. tiio last Hfty years, and 

we are in the bo-sit oi health, day's illness Housewiia 

0 harni in onr following tiie and pitchers, and, aft 

the nalivt'w of Baden-Baden, irieiulJy gossip, take th 

a> tiro Waters" lust for the fun for dome.stic piU'posea 

no doubt, more elegant to go to it m Srottle.s for their rii: 

dip" U lino pillared hail adorned 

'' depicting the legends of the Bkw’K" 

t) and gaaff this slightly salty hot In the anmran conics 
mg an aiinu each time) to the (grupe-ciirei fur thofio su 

the Ivurhaus band. It is far of the Kidney, is'eedk 

dmg, however, to go with oar moans all visitors who h 

t, to one uf the nuirierous beautifully decorated wit 

m the town, where this boiling leaves, and, there, enio; 

des up day and night oat of the the fresh grape-juice ser 

the earth, and pours from a tap surrounding villages 

basin. picturesque “Schwarxw, 

aihef'Brunnen,” where the water under the doctor ' 


Raden-BaCiea- 


■Kui'h.aus 


J-s' As i Rksobt 

la Baden-Baden. Some 
[-the-year-round practice ; 
eat on the exorbitant 
charge the trealthy 
foreigners, during the 
n petit! on among them 
ind ijfe rather hard. I 
ctitaber of doctors in 
it is enormous. The 
alists is overw'helining. 
iden-Badea are hospitable, 
nty of visitors enjoying 
town. Naturally, smiles 
ys them to encourage 
e, but this applies to 
and yet we can think 
ich have not the art of 
el welcome. In Baden- 
le feehng that we are 

izatiOD both of the town 
Kurhaus, its gardens, 
and the like, immense 
the upkeep, so as to 
h standard of efficiency 
la fact, Baden-Baden 
n ' places of Germany, 
)aj proportionately high 


ta.\es. The excellent Eurhaus c 
firework displays, have to be pa 
daily admission for a visitor to t 
and its amenities, is about 9 an 
course it is mere eecnoraical 
season-ticket, 

TVe hare the impression hi 
exerting his ingenuity and power 
zation to the fall, with a view t 
if possible the charms of natu 
and giving the visitor the aiaxiT 
of comfort and aesthetic delight. ' 
cordiality of the very clerks in t 
enquiry bureau, the joviality 
who inspects your tickst at 
gate, are a pleasure in tbemselves 

Baden-Baden has, lu our 
one disadvantage : it is oae »f 
“fashionable health-resorts.” Befoi 
when the present Smte of Bad 
Graod-Buchy of Baden, it was 
fashionable, but owing to the iia 
of the aristocratic classes, thing 
democratic iiow-a-days Amc 
English still flock there every s 
Motels are expensive when ccmp; 
German towns, but, by living g 
out of Baden-Baden itself, thi 
arranged more eoonoroieally. 
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there an* a uujnber ni Indiati 
Int ot visitors Indian quests 
ihara(idis) are ntaJe weicoiiie. 
colour luiv" m Radcn-Baden 
(Wii 111 Tntliaii atfairs. I was 
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<^Gvt'rnl ludiau prcyaration 
leaves as we could n 
appreciated by our ^uiest 
upon being- draped iu t 
came all the wuiv to Bo 
outlying- nllago by the 
Slime inconvenience, "■ in i 
mo to what evtout the 
l\rayo's Moihfi [ndm 
cross-exatniaed me fur tw 

Pi; in I 

A fondness for proces 
is ingrained in tlie (leim 
in the large cities all tho 
out, as in KogJaud, but i 
of Bouth Ciernuiuy th 
things. Firstly there 
processions, for the 
Catholic territory, Ham 
wd.k in theso processio 
their imposing roboi, 
dressed all in white 
decorations, and the 
irntirt'ssive. 

youi'i[ l\Iii\i 

Then there is tlie aim 
Festival, in whioii 1 is 
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nil opportunity nl telling the cluldreu took part. The 
boys’ High School something to the town at 7 aol v 
A protefesor told me that an Then come drill, more mu 
emau had mice stayed in his In the afternoon there is 
d that he liad cooked “pillau’' dres,s carnival of the c! 
en and that, having enjoyed town, walking or driving 
hjs culinary efforts so much, sent something special 
to be farther acquainted -with representing butterihes, tl 
s The relatives with whom I boys as elves. One ct 
allowed me to invite some of had organizied a whole 
les to a tea-party “a I’lndienne”' represent ten various t 
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u 11 -H, a ^Laemaker s “Her TTaH” is to the German 
bjy and £rnl walked is to the English The sore 
mt a married couple, for orenTOrked oammercial 
iier babies in a pram, teachers, is a day s ramble 
I, 3-'oncg and old, turns Nor IwR this spirit been queu 
'ocGf*iori. This fnnctiorj rjoibsttjides of the war and 
(e twentr-seven years years. 

nan. who is aftectionately On summer vSuodays the 

seems alire with rarabling elnbs 
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nabine" infants' weliare 
ugaaized some years 
itary efforts of private 
uldrea from the poorer 
■a are fetched by the 
orning by anrses, and 
in at 4 JQ the afternoon, 
ake “saa-bafcbs’’ iveariag 
eir sole garment. 

iiriviAN' Fokest Siixtomsi 
ires iuh fore.sts, and is 
Tbe most prosaic busiaess 



The Herknr Hill 


Everyone belongs to at le 
whether connected with the Yf 
or some other movement, In 
from 6 A. n. onwards, we maj 
young people of both sexes 
outings— some clubs adopt a i 
a gay green coat, rominding n 
of Robin Hood and his me 
sing German folk-melodies in 
sound oeing audible long 
hearted singers are lost to c 
the pines. 
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oed old castle C'AItes idcidoss”! 
n fioin its eniinonce. The '■‘now 
Is century), forraerly the summer 
if the (rt'and-Diiko of Radon, 
^ the property of tlio late (i>aeen 
IS now doserti'd nad melancholy, 
saidens are kept up. The capital 
State of Badoa la Carlsruhe, an 
by train. 



The Old Castle 

iinrait of the ilorkur JDll, which 
ded by the mountatn stoara- 

0 mins of an ancient Roman 
3ated to the god Mercury. On 
loard in the forest the pedestrian 

in a, Ljuaint archaic Oerman 
damage or mutilate the trees 
ash lying about, but to remember 
ave the forest to be enjoyed 
ted by man. 

ildren and young people go up 

001 hol days to the '^Jugend 
cottages up on tbe mountains 


where the older ones take turns to cook, look 
after the younger children, and where every- 
thing ia managed m a very economica.1 
way 

Thu PUV.SVN1N' Oi'iis'- un Tnuvrifii \t OTioHuir 

One unique leature of real interest to 
all who v]sit BaJeii-Raden, ia the peasants’ 
open-air theatre (“Kreilicht-Buhae’’)' at the 
village of Otighoim, some ten miles from 
Baden-Baden. These plays bid fair to achieve 
world-fame, like the Passion-Plays of 
Oberanimorgau. 

In iDOn the enterprising rector of Otigheim 
conceived the idea of establishing a “Natur- 
Tlieater” in which Scliiller’s IViUtdiii Tell 
should be acted by ttie villagers. The plan 
succeeded, and for some years this play was 
performed each Sunday afternoon from May 
till October. Other plnys were also performed 
Tn 191, ■) as many as 100,000' persons witnessed 
the performances. After the war, some Biblical 
plays were produced, but “Tell" remains the 
speciality. Seven hundred villngers take 
part, ia addition to sorao thirty horses 
About 400 persons take part in the 
choral singing. In 1929' throe plays weie 
acted during tlie summer — TIV/ic//// TcU, a 
Passion-Play and a now venture, a light 
opera Px’dosn by the composer Webei. 
This musical play is u tale of Spanish 
gypsies, and the villagers acted it most 
elf'ectivcly, obviously revelling in their 
acting. ® 

From the tiny station of Otigheim we 
climb a shady uphill path, which has been 
adorned at regular intervals by wooden 
posts whereon some rustic artist has 
depicted the story of the Passion of Ohnst 
One emerges from the wood, and is face 
to face with the “theatre.’’ It is a huge 
amphitheatre, with about 4,000' seats- ' 
arranged in tiers. 

The “stage" consists mostly of natural 
.scenery. A grassy plot, iu tlie valley at 
the base of the slope, — a araalt pond, shaded 
by willows, and to the left, a hilly path with 
trees in the background. To this is added, 
for ’Wilhelm Tell, a skilfully painted 
mountain landscape, and situated on the 
slope, “TelPs cottage," a Swiss chalet with 
a neat flower-garden in front. 

It needs but a slight effort of the 
imagination to transform- these surroundings 
into the grand scenery of the Lake _ of 
Lucerne, and the pea-k of the E'utli. which 
witnessed tbe brave deeds- of W U am Teh 
As h story and tuadit on teli lie it was a 
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the 13th century that the Austrain tyrant 
Gessler compelled the Swiss peasants to 
bow before his hat. hung aloft in the 
market-place. Tell, who refused, was put 
into gaol, and the condition on which he 
might regain his liberfy was to shoot an 
apple placed on the head^of his own little 
son at a distance of some yards. In this 
severe trial, Tell suppressed his parental 
feelings, and risked his son’s life for the 
freedom of the country. His aim was 
successful, and the Swiss were freed from 
the Austrian yoke. 

The play opens with a vocal duet of 
two fisher boys, who appear on the lake 
iD a small boat. They are in reality 
two village girls, and the excellence of their 
poiformance might put many a professional 
singer to shame Then appear men and 
women, bovs and girls, all in the gay costume 
of the Swiss peasants, dancing and singing*; 
cows, whose silvery bells tinkle pleasantly, 
are led down from the mountain pastures. 
A group of men is at work with pike and 
hammer repairing the walls of the old 
castle. William Tell is seen outside hi.s 
cottage, bidding farewell to his wife Hedwig. 

The children m the market-place below, 
scamper about in the most natural manner 
possible, splash each other with water from 
the fountain, and aim secret missiles at 
Gessler’s hat. They show boisterous glee 
when the Austrian Guards come riding by 
in their glittering uniform on prancing steeds. 
The demeanour of Tell's son, while he 
stands fearless, the apple on his head, excites 
great sympathy among the audience. Touching 
too, is the happy reunion of Tell’s family 
after the stormy scenes by the lake and the 
final death of Gessler. Ail the peasants 
assemble below, wave to Tell, and testify 
their appreciation ox ins daring by a song 
of praise. 

The performance lasts about four hours. 
The articulation of the performers, though 
savouring of dialect, is excellent. The 
singing, too, which varies from unison to 
eight-part chorus, is of a higher standard 
tlian might be expected of uncultured 
villagers." The purpose of the whole under- 
taking is twofold Firstly, this realistic 
representation of Schiller's great work has 
an educative influence over both actors and 
spectators. Secondly, the pi’oceeds, which 
are enormous, are devoted to charitable 
purposes. The actors are content with very 


little remuneration for their work 
to act for the love of it 

Axotuir L.vnduxrx of Badi n 

THE “RoroiANTAX CuMiiri 

On the slope of a woode 
overlooking the town, stands 
chapel of stone, popularly 
Roumanian chapel" It was b 
by Prince Stourdza in memoi 
Prince Michel Stourdza who di 
at the age of 17 years. On rs 
the church is opened to the 
services of the Greek Orthodox 
sometimes held. The tombs of 



Reiherbi'unnen 

family are in the crypt belov 
days the golden dome could be 
parts of Baden-Baden ; when the 
it, it glittered among the green i 
like a solitary orange among 
of a grove of orange trees 
the war the gold was taken off 
down lor national purposes In 
the walls are all of marble. Th 
are by Italian artists. The fresco' 
Biblical scenes, are particular 
beautiful all having a gold bac 
large carved altar-screen ia £ 
entirely m gold, and streteln 
side of the edifice to the oth( 
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no pews, thus the (piadnm£,ni!a.‘ &u.ioe i,l' the 
mteriur is left miaet ard the eifhct et 
bpaeinuMiGRS is heii^liteniH], reuiindiajt ns ot 
S'iine lodian edifices The pure wliite marble 
of the wails, the floor and the statues is a 
ptxfect settiiip lor tiic riuirai jniintinirs, .vhose 
ii£,'uros are so lifelike that tiiey almost sceni 
to hieathe. It is ditUeult fcn imapme a 
simpler, more beautifal and iiiois' touohine; 
monument of parental affectum ami snirow. 

CoMci.rsioN: 

At a memorial mectiufr in riadea-Ltadcn 
to celebrate the aiuiiversary uf the 

foandatma uf the new constitution of 
Uormaay, Ilorr Trunk, Iliiuster of Jnsticx'' 
for Baden, wais the principal speaker, and 
a few of bi.s rcraaiks were rather si^miricaut 
Tn asking bis eountry men to bo arriout 
Esupporters ni their new constitution, he 
said tiiat a oonntry wluch iiad succeeded 
111 rcstoriii!' internal order in so few montlia 
atter the disastrous issue of the war, might 
well he proud of lier eonsUhxtioii. lli' said, 

however, that thm-e were threm main points 
winch needed emphasis. Firstly, tins iiecos- 
sitv for niori' and men' unity ; seunndly, 

the faet that each cits/ien li,is duties as 


wlII as rights, aud that he has no right to 
riglits liiiloss lie takes Ins cime duties 
senouslv, Tim aatum, he said, liad not 
yet by any means reached its full lieight, 
and so far niovGly at reconstruction 

had bijOu riimh' If it hail been glorious 
to tight and dm for tiie Fatherland, surely it 
was no le.'S gloiums to Ino and work for 
it. Tiindly, ilorr Tiunk pointed out 
the dangers of e'caggrratiu] imtanotism, and 
the necessity ior a hroador ouiicoptma of 
hum.inity. Patrionsm must uot be so 
uairoiv ,is to iireclude an international 
uutlcok The avoidance of wars, and a 
more harmonmus u!ule’’st;a!ulmg among the 
natiun.s, must be tiie u'ffaiate issue. 

It is a ccunmou oxpi'iimce that the 
aativo rcfiident.s of a iieautv -s]Mit hot 
enthusiasm, and leave the appivciat.io.i uf 
its^ scenu! advantages to the tourist. Fot 
•SO the Bnden-Badimeis, wlm know and love- 
cvery nook of tlmir ci sy little nest. Many 
[{aden-nudeners (*omiil"’n that hns'imas is 
b,iu~-if iliey eonld mak^ up their minds to 
migrate to mie uf tin' larger towns, ihew 
would bo hotter oil hnaiiemlly- But they 
stay on. TIh' fact is that tliev liave not 
the heart to rear themselves irway from 
their beautiful Baden-Baden. 
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ENGLISH 

Uim llUAllMl f'Xsr|ill''UOKS IlSi Till, I O' \ V \i Olil 
ANH Ka VNOAiiiiis Baviis. Edited inlh new leitdiiiiis 
and eriiirai ao/r.s hij Hyot Iknioiadhnh Hat I'ni, 
dljl., D Litt. dAiiidpii] PahhHied. hij the Eiiicernilu 
of Caleufla Fp. ■.rju + TLll 

Like the Art of Dnssa, these early epigrapliic 
douiiraeats of amaeut Kdhuga actraetod the 
devoted attention ol a generation of antiguarians. 
The first htosmule ol the insenritions was taken 
by Col. Tlackenzie and published by A. Sterling 
m the Ahtal'it. JJfaca/Wiei' (.1825) over a century 
ago Since them lulloe Prmsep ilS37) and 
Cunningham (1S77), Raicndra Lala llitra (ISSO), 
Bliagawanlal Indraii tiSH.oJ. R, D Baaei-ji and E. P. 
Jayaswal 10 7 lave taxed their aivhaeo ogical 


geniu.s to the utiiio.st in oulcr to make these 
riintn 'hlomw of OrissnB wpiAik out tlie eulv 
liistory of ICalmga riilfmo Still altin' one hiindied 
yoaivs of inten.sivc .study they .seem to baffle us at 
every .step and so many important problems m the 
political, artistic., ami reliviyus history of Oussa 
of tiio.se day=( lemalu still imsoived The most 
svatematie attempt to unravei those mystones weie 
made by two of our greatest iustonan epigrapliists 
Kasliiiirasad .la.vaswal and Kakhaldas Bauerjee 
who coilaboratod for over ton years (1917-27) and 
clanlied .several obscure coriidors of that histoud 
and l)r Barua in his latest studv on the subject 
has with oharaetenstic jastiee dedicated the present 
volume to “AIL of those who paved the way for 
diis work.” Qu'te apart f>’om hia solid contribut ons 
to the study of those difT ci prob ema. Dr Barua & 
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method of recapitulating all previous readings 
interpretations and suggestions make the present 
volume eminently useful and instructive to ail 
students of Indian epigraphy who will be grateful 
foi his all-round survey In transeription and 
translation of these valuable documents Dr. Barua has 
made several distinct improvements. But his most 
original contribution consist in illuminating the 
ot en batflmg texts of the inscription with citations 
0 ^ Buddhist and Jam texts of rare value. Many 
Will prcoably differ from him m his couelusions 
1 nt every student of the antiiiuities ot Orissa must 
dip into the pages of his_ volume for seintiilatmg 
sjguostions and fresh lights radiating from his 
notes oimupj'ing over half the oulk ot the book 
His notes on the "Heographical aliu-sions” and on 
the ' personal history ot Kharavela, ' as pieces of 
aidiaeological reconstraction, are admiralile. A ' List 
Ot lascriptionrl words.” and an “Imlexto Note.s'’ add 
to the rf'terence value of the hook. kVe recommend 
the volumes to every earnest student ot ludotogy. 

K. Nvu 


B’-cmilv Pxirsit'irx . By Dr. D N Ohnttaf-e. 
Fublishrcl by the auihor from .5-2 CoUeyp .'itred. 
Calcutta Price- lie. 1. 

The author’s endeavour to present to the puolic 
m a hindy torm a short and concise description 
ot eoiniiion diseases and their homeopathic treat- 
ment deserves credit. Unlike other homeopathic 
authors, who supply generally indications of 
foreign and imported drugs, Dr. Cliatteriee has 
sought to introduce here a number of indigenous 
drugs taken from Aurvedic and other sources. 
Bat such attempts at introducing them, wantmg 
in pathognomic provings or clinical venhcatiqn 
are of no use as empirical uses are forbidden in 
Homeopathy. Dr. Ohatteinee ought to have 
described his persoual espeiiences regardiug such 
drugs if he had any. 

The author says in his preface that only the 
characteristic vjmjptoins of the indicated remedies 
are mentioned in each sphere of diseases, but m 
reality one finds in most instances . only some 
general symptomatic indications instead of 
characteristic ones. Ijastly, it would have been 
better it the author had tried m give a few 
surer indications ot selected diugs of practical 
importaaoe than enumerating a host of them of 
leaser importance, which will not help any one 
in time of emergency. We hope, in the next 
edition of this book. Dr. Uhatterjee would rather 
arrange them either alphabetically or in order of 
importance than describe them irregularly as 
he has done in the present case. 

Jx.ix jIaiika 


RiiLiYAX.s. ■ By P. G. Me non. BA, LL B. . S,D, 
Piinting Works, Emakulam. 203 pp. P> ice 12 a.s. 

Au English Ramayana is a necessity, now that 
Bengali dramatists are invading foreign countries. 
This book will enlighten foreigners on Indian 
mythology Mr. ilenon has omitted SitaA banishment, 
piobablv to maintain Rama’s reputation. Yalmiki 
wrote the Ruimyana, not Mr. Jlenou. He has no 
business to hide ttie fact that Rama, to please 
his Bubje'-te conde^'m--^ to exde Mr Menon 


might as iveli deny that Rama’s favourite general, 
Hanuman, had a long tail. M'e do not support 
syncopated or doctored mythology, unless it is a 
joke. Mythology is mythology, and nobody need 
be ashamed of it. 

CillTIC 

Natueat. THnosoi'HT. by Et nest IVood Ptthlished 
by Ganesli E Co, Madras, pp. 2 PJ irith kecei d 
illustrations. 

This btook professes to base theosophical 
beliets on man's experience of himaelf and of the 
world. Theosophy, according to the author, is 
“the opposite of every kind of materialism, both 
smentitic and religious.” Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing as "revealed’ theosophy, yet, le'-t 
people be rai.sled into the belief _tliat theosopht 
13 a matter ot revelation, Mr. Wood calls his 
liook 'Xatnral Theosophy.’ 

The hook is divided mto two parts— Part I 
speaks ot Life and Us Pm pose , while Part U 
has a ^smnewhai: cryptic name Il/ipjiemngs By 
The Way The relation between the two paits 
hoivever, is not quite clear. 

We learn from, the author hiuiself ipp iJU-lll' 
that the ideas expre.ssed m the book iver'e ojt 
acceptable to the older theosophists t\veaty-li\e 
years ago. But he insists that his is the collect 
exposition oi theosophy This is rather a delicate 
matter on which a noa-theosophist had bettei 
not express an opinion. 

Mr. Wood is a philosopher— or, rather, claims 
to be one— but neither in thought nor m language 
does he toilow the conventional style of philosophv 
This IS not necessarily a compliment. Some of 
his utterances are vague without bein^ delightful 
sometimes he verges on crudeness. For instance 
he calls our world ‘our work’ ip. 29) but would 
not pause to ejplain why and how. And as to 
the ‘goal of lite,’ he is so enthusiastic that he 
would allow us to call it whatever we like 'p. Sui 
though, on cooler thmkmg (p. "209), he would 
probably call it ‘perfection ' 

His psydioiogy of desiia i,p. oS) is opeu to 
serious question and his logic is oocasionall; so 
hasty that it is difficult to keep pace with him 
Thus, p- 84, has the tol lowing 

“Desire awakens thought. . . 

It is, therefore, of two kinds. 

The iheieforc, is by no means dear. 

Borne of Mr. Wood's .statements *re ciiildi&h 
Thus when he savs that but for pain "we shonlG 
be dead, ivitlun a iccek,'' he is too definite to bo 
scientific. 

In spite of these drawbacks in his method ot 
exposition, Mr. Wood must be credited with a 
profound spiritual tone which pervades ni^ 
book. Hts leaning towards _ Hindu thought and 
Hindu ideals is another, striking _ feature of h'a 
book And the topics discussed in the book will 
alwavs have an appeal for the piou.s mind. 

The get-up and printing of the book leave 
little to be desired. 

U, C. Biiattachakjze 

Co-OPEa.vTioN IN Boxbav Edited by Pi of 
JI. L. Kaji, M. A B Sc.. I. E. S Vice-Ft csikn 
of the Boiiihay Pronnctnl Co-operatiis Listiiutc. 

Nowhere perhaps in India has the Oo-opeiativ 
movement been so Eealously taken up an 
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!iiptliodii‘nIly pursued ^\ith potiiplelp otu' la! .uni 
Tion-nffi(dfil r‘o-opnration_ -aw la lha Timulinv 
J’r-'Mdpncy In_ pivsent-ijiir an _ ac-L’Oanl ut tlLf* 
ai hipvpniarits of Bomhav in_thp Qr'll o1 ro-ipuM'n.tiOii 
throncrli tlip of this hook. ['I’of Knii duos 

i (list mi 't si'i'vipc to cOiiise ot ro-opomtivo 

iiirivpiiiont m India. Tlio iiook is flm ^\olk of 
lO^er.i,! I'xports who li.ive i ollatinrated (o .sapply 
tho liosi of informalian on varions topn-s and .is 
simii wldlo it nTOvidos luuoii valnahlo study into 
the proliloms ot vo-oporation, it laok.s tlmt. I’oliosion 
and ooiiorpnoo wlm It one liiid.s in tiio work of 
one author who has mni'G or loR.s inasLorod tho 
&ul>iocts. 

Anyway tho _ hook dpscrvco .i liearty wplcoinc 
paitirulariy as it ininns into r>romiii(yi ''0 tlie 
distinctivn featnros of the oo-opora,tive innvomont. 
la the liombij Prosidoiir-y. wiioro, wo nndorstand, 
maiiv ot thf usual pitfalls have been siuvosstuliy 
avoided. 

Tun TvnrsTiuvp l)Fvnr,(iraiF.NT hf l^m\. , Ih; 
Xnbni Mnlia}! Pol. 11 ,sh Ph D Lcihirrr ni 
ELPiifuiW' (jOOtira])]ni, f'akoiffa Ui/itvr.silij 

This hnnk frives slioit descriplions and rritiral 
a oonntfl ot various Indian industnos wiffi ,a mew 
to moot the roiiiiiroiiienta nf tlie sfiidents of 
|t nnoiTiios and tloniinoixe in Indian universities. 
This is aliiinst tlie first work ot its lind d''alinji 
tomnrelionsively with tlio JuMory and econoinics 
of ini])ortant Indian manuhictiirintr iiidiistrii's 

Tiny iioulc _is divided into f'lve^ pans denlinj: 
respeotively witli the develepnieiil of 

(4i ina.nuf.'w'turina and minirih industries, 
di) iiKi ieiiltiira! indnstrie.s, 
iV) lorest indiistriew, 

(di I'aeloi'.s ol prodaelion, and 
(el eeonnmiii Irarisifion. 

The autlior has taken areat puns lo (■(iHect, 
iiiuiih vahiablft iiiloimation altont the indnstnes 
uliich he treats m the first, threo parts, imt 
nniortnnately the presentation is not .suifirienfly 
well-balaneed as between matters of antedeiuvi.nn 
and presonf-day interests. Jloroovei', tiie fourth 
and fifth parts appear to us to be quifo ont/if 
phacL' and tlio comparative carelessness with uhirh 
the topics have feen dealt with in diaptei’s dd 
onwards eonaideraiilv roduee.s the value of tlie 
hook 

The pnntina and gel-up are not of a nood order 
and tlieie reinains much mom for iiiiproveraent 
in future edition-s- 

, Nalis.skku.s. \n 


Tiifi KiMiniiM OF Eiirrii Rt/ Coih !r Doret 
UlrLhahad fjnp^ Juiati/il Ptr.s.s. Piifr Ps 2. 

The autlior wants to luiild his kingdom witlmnt 
(lod By traciny the evolution of God-idea (rain 
very early times and reiectirin one idea after 
another he comes to Hie conclusion : “A. trnnk 
materialism is, however, inevitable” (p- ICt. But 
he accepts nn critically the eternity of matter and 
its power to produce mind and, therefore, dofimafi- 
cally, he I'ejects God hut instals hope insiend, 
because “hope is essential to existence” theroViv 
destroying liis materialism at the very outset 
Hope is an. %ileal principle and not material and 
his matertalstic master Heraclitus has tausht him 
to prize “the things that could he seen, heard and 
learned” (p. iiD* He believes in Eeason but he 


h.as ncvc! analysed its vontent.s Itoallv if ■s\o 
si-ratt h the author wo tiud him a theist at oven 
tiiiii, tile only dificronce is, lie does not know it, and 
lip docs not know i( ticcause of Ids confusion ot 
thoiidits Ho «nyp, ‘wo recognize a /m/bf’r ioice 
ot whu-h ^^c oui .selves arc a part, bid m seeking 
Its nnmn we stop ii1 a stage vliere rieasoiiian 
take Us no lurfher' ft'. ‘22) Foivp itsclt is not a 
material but a spiiitiial concept and as vve, thinking 
tooling and willing beings, aiy a pact of it. his 
force bocomes a spiiitiial principle m a most 
coucrofo fiirm. 

Thoistic tlmiigh the autliorh views are he fights 
'.liv ot ri'ligioii and he dcn's so not without reason 
lie has first-liani! knowledge of GUrisiianhy only and 
from lies study ot (diristian history, csn^i lally of 
AVhde’.s Ih^Untj of lltr Roiifbi'f hf'!ir'~r)t 8<‘ietir‘i ntid 

Thfolonn /» niiri.‘<iriiih>m and Draper's FIi^loiu of 
the (''o/ijhrl hritrceii Pricntr and Pdujpju he has 
leai'nt that religion doe.s more harm than good 

to men hlorpover, tlie fliri.stian doctrine of 
tiie_ iufailibilifv ot the ifilije with its dogma 

“Scion' 0 wrong, the Bible i;igh(,'' has iuimpeied 
the progro.ss rd .snence fliroughout the ages uid 
if science iy triunipliaiit to-day, it is in spite 
otGlp'istianifv. From liiis rntagonisiu of Glinstianuy 
to Scipiii-e his comhision is that the Jidlnenep 
ol Tel'gion i.s ill dclinse Ihe hniiiii.n mind. He 

lia.s also found what utidcsnable elfoi'ls dogmatu' 
religion tirodiices on men of ciinsidi’nible uitellec.tual 
atfainuient.s, from wlioui betlei- things are expec.ted 

GhKIsTIW DllVvV.l on PiMM'K ol IjoVIM, 

BKoviai. hrnrt! '/ nf "TJ//’ ( loud of Piiliiou- 

Jt/i Vrrni’r K/iriu of tJir f 'lirtslu fi-m i'<<infiha 

The Phiiid of PnL'iiuir.iiiu is a book on mvstutism 
hv an unknown Knghsh aullioi'. Hut tlm name of 
the bonk i.s really a, stato of mystn laxperienne of 
file s ml allied to sinh visions as the ‘deep jot 
da''Kling darkness,” the “untathomaiilo ahyss 
the ‘einbi-ace ot the Beloved,’' all reprasenting the 
contoniplativo's relation wntli tlie Absolute during 
Ins eormininion with the fine 

.-Vs lo the pui'rioso of the book the pteface says 
“How to lie free from iietty mundane dietrae.tions 
how to ho pnrifiod irom the sin that separates, ho^y 
to unity and concentrate the inmd, how tu disci 
pline the self and bring it to perfection and to 
Gfid— such urgent and practi.'al uuestions are 

asked by all lovers of tlie Infinite. In Tlio (loud 
of P)ili)ii7/'oi<! the answer svill 1 >p, found ” The -s/mh/ 
IS Incid as well as informing. It will do to one’s 
heart good to read the honk Hut umdi iliKcriimua- 
tion waiiild be ipquiied to avoid niifiiinderstanding 
(Inly a mystic who has lioen treed Iraiii lii.s emdal 
shackle and ortlindox bias can fully enter into any 
system of inv.stiei.sm. The prrfnip says aiioiit 

TJir (land: "Its basi.s of Trinibirian Christianity is 
not incidental to its system : it is its life, and its 
entin^ method depends upon, it." Most tndy. But 
we ask. why Is it not ii fact that the veiv 
.seientifie concept of Christian Trinity was borrowed 
by St. Angiistiiie from Plotinus and bodily passed 
into Christianity 

This really foims the basis of Cjmstisn 
inyshoism Put unforinriately in the book under 
review wo miss the name of Plotinus though there 
are hundred other necessary and nnneccessaiv 
names referred to. To oniit the great Neo-platonist 
philosophei’ of AJesandr'a fratn any handbook of 
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mysticism is to play Binilet with, the part of the 
rnnoe ot Denmark left out. 

DiTIRCNDRAIfATH Y FD ASTAV.ifU's 


Tiis Liie_ nr BE^■nyE^’■DR'. Nath Sen. Br/ 
Siirendra Xafh Dutt Xtiauidltan Tnitit, 28 
\t'/r Rrnd. Abpiir, Caldtifta. Cloth Pp 330, 
Cfoirn Slu., ivith fir o jiortraits- Pric& Ps. 3. 

This biography of Professor Denoyendra Nath 
Ben contains a tiiLler account of his life and 
noble work than his Bensah iito noticed elsewhere. 
Nothing more need he said of it than wliat has 
been said, of the Bengali life that it should be 
read bv those who do not read Bengali, and that 
those who koow both the Lanmiages should read 
both the works, iii order to get acauainted with 
the high culture and idealism ot one of those who 
constituted in their day what may be 'ailed the 
flower of Bengal. 

R. C. 


BENGALI 

Bndku-Baran : B)/ 3kri Shintn Df'i't- PuhhAiol 
hy ihe L'cii'in Fief<n Liovlri/ Allahnbnd and to 
he had of tk», Indian Pnhhhlung H'Wf.sr 22-1 
GornH'alhti Street. Cnknifn Prue Pe. 1-3. Shit 
Bonrdn, Gbfh haek, jnefonni i-oter. 31o iKtge<i 
Cioicit Sio. 

This hook contains sixteen stones by Shruuati 
Shanta Devi, which fully sustain her high lepiiu- 
tion as a writer ot stones full of dee)) insight 
into iiiimaii natiue They show keen poweis ot 
observation of the social and doinestm hie ot the 
Bengalis 

The first story, linddha-ihar or the "Closed 
Door." awaticas a sense ot mystery in the reader 
and keeps it up till the end There is plot inteiest 
m all the stories, and the plots range over a wide 
\ariet.y of situations. An atmosphere ot pathos 
peivades them, while there h iiuiet humour in 
many a passage. The diction is graeetnl. The 
descriptions of Natiire and ot what may be called 
the handiwork of man are graplnc and betray 
the sure touch of the artist ■ 

X 


Renticvw. ixi) Ahtk;.v-\a ; By Shrtuiafi SJmilahala 
Dzhi. Pnblidied hy Dr J K. Sen, 4i Raitinnaio 
Poad. Xew Delhi Price one layce each 

These two books contain tor the most part 
devotional poems which are the sincere and simple 
outpourings of a pious soul. There aie poem? of 
a different kind also In one the authoress _ ex- 
presses her sorrow and shame at the sad plight 
of many Bengali women in Bnndaban. In another 
she describes how' her love ot the Motherland has 
broadened by her long residence in Delhi, ihongh 
It has not lessened her affection for Bengal In 
still another she voices her feeling against those 
religious teachers and retoriners who have inveigh- 
ed against or assigned a lower place in society 
to the sex of the moihers of the race. All such 
poems cannot be separately reterred to. But 
one more may be mentioned in which the 
authoress sa a hnt t 8 not on y the dust of the 


famous places of India whic-li are holy to her, 
hut also the dust of ail other places as well. 

Her poems will gain in quality if she strives 
after greater condensation and concentration and 
chose." pieces for publication carefully after self- 
critioism. 


M.\E.VtJLV BOAVENDRANATII SeNEE JiBVNT I By 

Dehendmnath Batsu. Xacaridltan Trust, 28 Xew 
Ihad, A/ipiff, Calenttn, Price Bs. 2. Cloth- Pp 
2.30 Crown Sro. With tiio portraits. 

This IS a biography of the late Professor 
Binavendranath Sen, wuose mournful and_ untimely 
death took place at the early age of 45. Readers 
ot this book will gam by coming into contact with 
the cultured and devout personality of Professor 
Sen. ile was a sound scholar, a man of examplary 
chaiaeter and of liigii aspirations and untiring 
industry, He served the public, particularly the 
student community ot Calcutta, through the 
Calcutta University Institute, with characteristm 
zeal aii'l sound judgment He was no less active 
aocl emhn^ia^tic as a worker of the church ot the 
New Di^pen-jution 

R. 0 


X.vk'^HVTUc-OHEX.c I By Pali Snheh Jagadannuda 
Ihn/. Published by Indian Press Ltd of 
Allahabad To be had uf hunun Piiblislung 
House. 22-1 Cointralhs Street, Cakiitla. Pute 
Its. 2-'s. 

Protesvor Jagadananda Ray ot Santiniketan lias 
hitherto been the autiior of sixteen popular books 
ot science m Bengali. Tliia is his seventeenth 
■work It IS a scut ut guide to star-laud, meant toi 
chiiaren, but ht to be read by older persons also who 
do not know much of the starry 6k.v above. The 
language of the book is simple and the treatment 
ot tue subject attractive, ft contains twelve 
coloured charts ot the sky for the twelve morLth= 
ot the vear, showing the position of the eonsielJa- 
tion and the Miiky Way, with explanatory matter 
Theie arc Qumei’ous other diagiams. in black and 
white. Mr. iUy has explained why different 
constellations are uiven names like Scorpio, Leo 
etc. aud told tlie mythological stones relating to 
the heavenly bodies whicfi are to be found in 
Hindu and Graeco-Roman mythology. The loun- 
datious ot tiie Hindu almanac in scientihc 
asUonoLiiy have also been lucidly broughr out 
Readers, young and old, are sure to derive pleasuie 
and proht from tins excellent work. 


OhuI-FII.V CrilKlTS.l OU PRiCTIiCVL TIIE-ATMEHT OF 

I H 0 L,EK.A OX IlrotEriPATHn' pRiKciPLEs . By Dr. Jmn 
JJaitia. Piihhsluid by Akshoija Kuniai Iladra 
p'uin 20, iloheitdra Go.ssain Lane Calcutta. Pi we 
B-. 2-12- 

The main portion or the book deals with homeo- 
patluc treatment ot cholera It also contains 
vanous other chapters under such headings as 
definition and synonyms history, aeteology, epi- 
detaiolog,v, symptomatolgy, pathology, prophylaxis 
con^lication. diagnosis etc 

The author discusses the various forms ot the 
d ■wh. 1 are an tested ep de mcalJy and 
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deticrilrtis ami C'Kj^hdas )lif 
thii- Ifffliton'ni' of Hio dtsoaso m. dotail, anti alM) 
iiivo^; % V nini'fH'iitivp of imjiorUisit 

Tho '-hapter oa !.•< lac'ompietp iua-?- 

imiHi a'^ th(' 'unhoi' ha's notfiuisr to say al'onr 
liyi?n?ni'' prmoipiw, whiOi aive^'^t'otiaE' m jirev'oa- 
Un;; spivad of tho (lisyaso. ami wliU'}; a 
nom'r '^hoold I'e woll a^'qtuinfoT yit'n. V'li^n Jio la 
troPin'i; a yaso of ilmtora Tim anthoi takt-ii 
a I'olT nt‘''p in iiotJifiny: oat tiis.c tho knowlcd^o of 
pathology, \vii)rh immooiufto Inv' so iont: a^'von 
no iniportanco to, slumid not o'* imyipotod in fntiuv 
Tho book is uTitton ia snuoio [’.onyah H 
EO doubt Iip approf-iatorl bv fho now in'imntionprs 
and stndont'-- ior whom it ij f'.sn'XT^lly intomlod 

Dwi,iryr.n\ ih’. 


>URATHI 

.■'/■iroTT .^ton'a I'rom JnMl. 

'TmnKhttril ?<>/ Pivfp^trior -hi^in of Ilmhbt Cnlu,i,‘. 
Pi ht. h'r PIJ-O 

fiao himdicd mid toil ty-nino stniios hav'o been 
sP'I'j^oleil and tiaaslafed, Tiio^'o pfonof- ciepiot tiin 
(ondifinn and 'otMmns of tiio timn rioeiotv, Thw 
i'Vinsi.-itjnp nioro .iontrafo ami voadildo fhau 

tito Kunii.sii rond'>nnsj tUnnsth it oonuinp so!!!-' 
coinod Monls Tlio , inirodiu-tion ik louruod us 
i( doals with titr (imo-i of Tim J.itak.is tiKur 
i'oiafion iMti) ollio! loik lifoi-atmv. livoir iiDloni'a! 
iitifiot taiu'o ami iiMoiuny, Tho au'.hor or (ivo 
rransDiO]' will l«5 (haaL'd hy ov(*vy jojldor 

dl^r {(Pf'i In/ ’Ip.wri- Xaih ntcl 
J)i/'tl>/nV 1 /V/Vi A*,v /, />7f/rf< I'.Tt/. 

Tlio imbin-ation oontidas nearly i\vont\' 
cotnmcnUvios on rim i'uyl <;mto of tho hoir i.oo)f 
ivlji'-h consistss ot oanios dealing with ethics 
and philosophy Shu, Shankavarhaiya and a ITw 
othov philosoiihers iiavi' not at ail expiainod thm 
lirst caato, lluckiuft u to im an iiicroductiou 
The antlVors uin&c he ooiisfratnlated on ad the 
tJPuLiles they took in rollfeCting and in’intinir in 
this ynlame tliosp twenty esplaatoiy notes, some 
■of ydiieh jp'C- unpublished. 

V. M. Waicapk'xei 


or,! A RATI 

D) Ktur.wi M K’Tif's: P/I 'Uin >/'/'/ hand 
Mfftb’fin. I ‘II S"J Pniv Jnnmv H .Inl 

('2t 1 *ui’i) \N'n ' 'nit'if Du uTu.n,-; ■ l/tj -flMi'rii htiud 
Mr</7/tiiit. i‘ii. .'t*! /’/ns -ts, A 

I'lt SoMvv.oii^ s lUuMv.i ji-vii A'jxc.vt 

Ihi ;}>/■ Nniiii .riiit/in , jif* Pfi /’(/<■/> .Ruk/.s-. O'. 

(I) _N'it!\Ti: ijvnvii T,v JZ/mn/ 'Me/ihuni, 

'll)} K'lJi'i/Ibh/t/ Kiil/iiti'i^ J)i 'ii:, fb//v iff/i'ts 4. 
jn jtiifjl'iibril hij thr Pnro iinliim SifJnlij/i .'/Pnidir 
L'Kj! 

We have, already nntiad (1) when it was 
dnst puhltshed and aie .po clad that a third 
edumn )u.p wi soon been enlied for. It is 
iiroitofit onr at a .reduced price. The oi'ieet 
of the Saluf.va Mandir is t(' make aeailable the 
folklore litoratnre of K.itiuaviyi and nthei' 

patnotic iiteratnre at popular prices, ami all 
these bin* hnoVs faltil that test t/h/io coiis'sts 
of very widpbie and passioiiatp h'vo tales, 

while iSumcbriifi/’ti IhiiliiHi ititd other Ptnirin are 
yaikipnii,. eniotum-excuiini, patruiti'' sonns Vrittf-n 
by Air, Menhani in twid outside tlm lul ihiiins 

the t’lvil lUsotiodience penob VUhnun'h piibli'-hed 
onij ivcontiv. (he\' iiave alreadr bneouif poiuilar 
Ij.xia leppaiiai .s }Jjr {D m a vahiable ('('nlnlaitbii, 
it reads more life a stony ,i unvel, than a 
bioirrupliv and thus attraclo all .sorts ot readeis 
It is worth pm-nsal, at least tor sfs sniiple mi 

onmua! s.f> ’e 

l’u’\iVt.iv.\y; Bi) Jnmii Pin/ IbtlPrlinJ hi/ Ihf 
Wn- Pt-n Pr/ioiil lininluii) Tbi<k fWirf- 
hinlil tHiiniyiftr.} Ctirn. Pp. 1( P 1 1. Pnf?, 
Rr. n-W-O tJXin 

The title of this small and at' r, active iittb 
vohiifto m.«,ns “I>utii'i'iiies,'’ It coatain.s 4(1 Rontts 
on a!! ."ods of ,snli,it'c.lK dtUU' to sina'I rhildreu, 
Tlwv lire- eomiio'sed nftoi eon.si(Ier;ibIe exjierieuce 
nt the rerjjuiromonts of (‘Inldren b.y one rvlto has 
lived will) them, awi tiie success nf lu.s 
uudectokme: was a-^bured when lie loumi liia 
hrtle ones siticinir them wilh groat iruslo 
Puiilieation was ventnretl only after this test 
was pas'.od AVe, theretore, hope that other 
pivoni.'e ipstitutkine Avill also fed ihem asofn). 

K M L 



The Geological Survey of India 

Bv ‘■(rNOSTIC" 


T tl 0 ^ae!s St?" the liidiau Museum and 
’vnhijT th= Jlusovun c>‘mponnd i« 
Ch((wrins:hee Koud, Oaieiilt;?, )s situatf-d 
f) ijl,d ficientiHo departuK.-'^il UDtlfr the 

CQiitiul ol ta? ^rovesTaUient ot htdia— one of 
ti;e 'jltlesc department;^ nf jts IcukI — nameJ.v, 
T(ip tleokv’ieJ Survey of India '‘‘'m 
nucleus of tlic depar'i urn’- dates hactr lo 
abnat ISIN, whan the Ea-t Tn-I.'e flomp^iiT 
had a geologist attfiched :o tne Tng-uiio- 

nioirical Surrey, Tne vcrr geditrica! 

leuort emanating iroin the * »ovcx'a uent 
ispued 111 I'^'dO when a 3,;uhl:c'.i;K-i! I'nlitied 
“Report id the tieolugionl Survev > t India 
for ISiS'-t'd’ was pubhehed by dr. d'shu 
Jlch'leilaad. In the next year Iir Thnuas 
fJldham. then Jhiectw ol' the Irish Survey. 
v,ms appointed as the Nunerintebdent ol the 
(teoiogioal tiuriey ol India, and with his 
advent the work assumed Inipox'tinoe When 
hi' t'of.k over char^“, there wa- one a^s' -stunt 
III Tiieohaid, niready in ''evvico Th*' nevr 

tivu yt^axs &aw the appointnic-o: ol -^even 
assistants, ti’p be,s't kiiowr of them being' 
If. B, yLedhcott and W T. tJlanford 

The xe-oivaoiiiniioc of the dopartinent a< 
a Tegnlav service reuliy date^ from l-S,')*!, when 
iSr/Oidhani bfecame Thrector w.th tifteen 
graded assistants and a paiaeoutuiivgist iiodei 
him. Though, during the succeeding voars, 
tije area of “Brihsh India" wms .^cmsiderah.iy 
enlarged, and tlie sphere of activities of the 
Ik-{v>rnnpat witlt it, the strengti' of the 
Deparnnent was i educed by three assistants 
in JSfii) To compensate for this, the 'tuvern- 
ment derided to aptioint two e.vperte whose 
tlutv it was to conceatrnce <ui the investiga- 
tion of econoiiiic unneruls But, owing to 
some reason or rather, the posts* were tiiled 
np only in iNhii, wimn Messrs Stonier, 
Reader and Hatch joined. 

By WOO the Departaiental aeriviUcs had 
growD so much that already 30 vuiunios of 
‘ Reenrd?,'’ 2 h of “Mpnioirs" aud 30 
of ‘Tukeoiitolfigia Tndica" were published 
Much earlier than this, in lb79, two roluiaos 
of a of fie Geofogy 0 / Iiol/a by H 

B. Medlicott aud M' T BianiTrd had appeared. 
4 volume sin ec-moniic geilogv 'ly V. Ball 
and one on miueiaiogy ny ? R Mallet were 
published about ISST The Maitunl was 


s . iiQpeh in demand that ft svas soon out c+ 
nmit and a revised and re-written edition 
was puh'li'hed ir> JS9I by R D Oidhaiu In 
tins hooSr, which to ton dav is ,a valuable 
eprupendmra of Indtati geology, the .sabjeet 
js treated .as an -vitity and not as separate 
bit-. ;<' in tim previau? udition 

Fifiri the time- or ti'c rc-orgaDizatioa uf 
tile Departmenf, ei'(dal ;».ttentiou was paid to 
tiic investig.ation nf economic niiaerahs us 
well ss to the mapping and ccrrebttian of 
the- difforeat fotr.iaUons vi India. Oa the 
tc'iiiomic side S'«'''?ial coalfields wc-re snireyed 
and .s-ei e?','?} deposits ot useinl mineiaB were 
discovered On the seientino side ;bere were 
-everal studie^s of fun da mental :aipoit;iC'3e. 

A gof'j de.ii ot excwll&nt palaeoucological 
work IV, IS Jiecoiiiplipbed 17 such oeleoratei 
men i® b’o-^tling. Waageu. Stoliokt<a. von 
Hraiit and otheis, Tii the presenr v'-tury, 
h'O.vpvor, excopt for ViedcL'P'crg iind, Bugrim 
r.c 'o liavc been rm juuaeonfrd'uii.sts of ucte 
to ofu.tniU'- the mfccilent wmk of the last 
cental V. 

Tufr .-.tadies or, the Biwahk system, tee 
origin of the (jaagotic idhtvium uud '.if tiie 
t mid wan . 1 .systcni stniiJ out prorjiiiv.utlr 
a’li'itig tiio results floineved by tlie u mans 
of the last century The exisbmoe of a gLicial 
epoch in the Permian timo.s wa^ tivst esta- 
bliAied m tin? conntrv and has later ou been 
conHrmed bv tegearches la South Afiica, 
Australia aud Dr.i.'J The ceport on the 
great Assini eaitaguake of lobl U a classic 
ot its cliai’iicter which incidtnbrily nfforrfed 
its author an f'ppm'tuJity for 'specialising 
deeply in '■'cismologv. 

In the present century up to the out- 
break of tne war in lf0 4, the Oejiaitmeot 
coatinued to pro. 4 i'ess The ''var period 
necessitated the surpeEsinn of fflapping and 
pu-ely sciputirir; work, and coucentrution oi 
attention ou ecoDuimc studies mainly for 
disco', eruig new scurcos of oiiaerMs or for 
lacreasiug the output of evistiag minss. 

Til? iwist-wir pmufd w.tuessed an euiaige- 
luent of t'lc cadre c? the Ifeparcment, rather 
',v degree#, to the prosenf one. cc',asi#tiEg 01 

'Mreet'ir, #ix Sur'enintendeut# twenty-two 
Ksisifitit Supenntendeiitr, and six aub- 
Assistarit Sirperiniendeats'- Tht- jmf rU 
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ecoiiinnk* ontiuirli's of this pf-nod includ*' 
hiiuxikj, alnmiiUTOs rffru'tDi'jrs iuul a ff- 
survey vd the cuaiiit-Iiis. Laryr wtrefcolies ’-if 
country havc' liPcn j'U'yinnoyfd and mapped 
on modern shryds m alfint^t every priA'inro. 

'riiO p-ublic Kocnn tn 1h; unawarL' of tho 
mauy-sided aolivities of fln^ [SepKnmpnt, 
thoiigli n pumnnay of tlioae ia to be ftnind in 
thft annual Toport of the Efinmtor pubbshod 
ttvary year m t];c “Records of tiie (feoloyical 
hiurvey_ of India. ' Moreover, nncp in nrory five 
yi'ars a sumnisdv of tho mineral production 
aad re.sourccs of tha country ia puhiialied in 
a voinrae j.s.sued as “Quinuiietmial Report of 
the Mineral Production of India." 

The Department is also of titility in other 
ways. It advises mnujcii)a]itie.s, ca'ntonrafents 
and other public bodies on problems con- 
nected with water-sopplv, .sites for wells, 
ro.servuirs. etc. Tho Railways and fho Public 
Works Depiu'tmont frequently scpIi its hoip 
rogarding sites for cnnstrucfciim of bridges 
and other .structures, align rnent of road.= and 
tunnels and nmlprijils for tlio construction of 
roads and buildings. It advises the puldio 
on the suitability or oi-borwi.so of 
mineriil specimens and rocks sput to it f.«r 
identibcatian, so that tliese can bg used to 
the best advantagv. Tlii.s work of the 
Department i.s done fmo ot chargo. Again, 
onquiTies regarding sources of iniunral 
materials are answered ami every attempt 
is made to be of service to the public. 

Attached to the Department is the 
Geological Section of the ladiaa aluscum, 
wherein are exhibited mineral.^ rocks and fossils 
of importance, notjonly Indian hut also foreign. 
A duplicate collection of unnorals, rocks 
and fossils ,is ai.so kept and replenished 
from time to time, for purpose.s of 
presentation to, or exchange with, eduoation 
and I'ou'.u'ch institutions. For several yeans 
now, ti Drawing Dopiirtinont bos been an 
integral part of t[ic Survey, where all 
sketeiies ami photogruphs for publication by 
tile OlKce arc prepared. Tristlv, it must ho 
mentioned that a %voU-eqnippcd laboratory and 
a magoificeut library, are attached to' this 
Department, to winch access is given by the 
Director to_ bona-fiih' students and scientists. 

The activities of the Department are now 
of the same character as in the previous 
years. Whereas similar departments in other 
countries arc being constantly enlarged and 
improved, we find here a conservatism hard 
to beat The reports published by the 


tb'ologiu.al Survey, whethm ol ,n-0'd Nprvevs 
in uf I'fono.iiic liKiiures yiin srardply 
cnns.’dew’d ht he ,t Tiu^ sami' .shmdm’d a.s 
pubii.s'hcd in iitiicr ronntric^ Tiiey 
lack f‘^p^.■ci^^}ly IrUm ur<>t'y daPi, lor instance 
fliomie.al .in, dynes. 'j'hi.s mivins that the 

growtii ui lahoir.imiy licilitic.s has mu, bnen 
kcfpinu luicc With the times. Again, the 
dctiartiuont .siifiVr.s !)y trying to fit <^'veTj 
oHic-vr into tn'cry =mrt «l gf-'ological job, by 
which moims .sf'ociahr.ation is cflPetively 
stojiped. 

la the orcstmt .stage of devchgimeut of 
this country tiierc 3.s a great noed for 
extending the department and enahling it to 
perform the same funccions as sinnUr 
departments elsewhere InstGad. we hear 
that our zealous legiaUitors are recommend- 
ing a drastic curtailment of t!\e department, 
if not its total aboheiou ! -Supposing that 
itsc aetivitie.s are cutisidcrahly reduced, it 
will thou bp nothing more than a glorified 
priespecting department. There might, have 
been special reasons during t)m war for 
.such 11 tmawfiirmation, but now, lU .spite of 
tho fuuinoud stnngtmcy, thorn , seems to be 
lumc fiistvad of tlm suagestion being a 
roiil measure oi economy, it is likely to 
provt' to l>c H considerable hiudrunce to 
futuro development Men in scientific 
departments ncod to be tiiorougbly 
up-to-date, if they do not actually 
untiate and lead research. And research 
may be directed as much to economic 
pipbleras a.s to purely academic prcblein.s 
If activities .are diverted to what may, for 
the time being, seem to be useful, it will be 
difficult latm’ on to make up for lo.st time. 

In the United States, for instance, the 
uiuiotpiiaoco of u Duro.'iu of mines nan been 
of immense benetit to tiie imnuig industry. 
By its close co-operation rvith tlic Gcnlogieal 
S'urvcy it has cuahlcd the 17 B, to take tlic 
lead in the iudd of mining, metallurgy and 
uivo.stigiibon of on*, deposits. In tliis country. 
Kewever, the mining di'jiartmeut is no more 
tlian im inspecting body and so the 
Geological Survey i.a the oaly dcpartmotit 
which can investigate the theoretical and 
prnct.ic<‘il aspects oi tlie iiiuieral industry. 
It is to be hoped thereiore that the ill-advised 
step of closing or curtailing the activities of 
the scientiiic deparlments will not be seriously 
taken up, for this will oaly result in 
putting back the clock of progress for several 
yeaiu to come. 



Tne ftuSe of Jnrfian Women 

Dr. Pai’iilelrsr from whose iatorosting 
as-ries “ReEascent Iinlia'’ we have quoted in 
these columns, aontmue^ lus stuaies in T/ie 
Arya» Palk lu the latest number of that 
paper he writes about Indian woraen—and 
what he calls their old rule iu a new world 

Juat as the present Indian revolution has 
attracted tlie v,\irld's attentjor to women, it Las 
also crocited new prohletiis m the (OnnUy. As 
the social atnii rare of cf-nfuries Iwgan disintegrat' 
ins, the dpan ot sui^iai rontatts lias widened. In 
the case of woman the chaage is speoiaU.r {trmt 
So great that it i.s agitating people’s raiods ; what 
is her attitude going to he towaids iiien and the 
ancient emture of the ronatrr ? The answer is 
given in two ways ; The orthodox fundaiaenlalist 
is diina ii not dead . but hm place is fast taken 
b.r a new opporcumst wnoso lehnion is on a par 
with the yatrivotiG professions of die iiiondy maker. 
H<s fiTtet care is to en.snrp profit not assure him&df 
of pi'iacirds'f'. snd to speculate in real estate rather 
tlun on lehgion. But with the assurance of 
ooinicg settlement his niind moves in the direc- 
tions of reviving the o!d order. At the mament 
such men are gmng women a sufficiently long 
rooeT-ti- pohdes and in movements prehminaiy to 
political freedom "Rut after Swaiat is attained 
they w'oald like to see tvoraen refurn to the homse- 
heepicg hiisiness. In their hearts they believe 
(thoufih they dare not say so that the only ■w'sy 
to save the tLome is to spealc of it as the glorious 
preserve of the women in. which domain men are 
too incompetent to inf ei fere ' rin the other hand 
there are the extreme eociylists whose opinions 
vaiy from the philosophic cojiectivism of Plato 
to the rndterialistie commnnisni of Marx . tlies“ 
are the raw piodnet ot the new aec ideas, and 
ambitions According to them the ideal state and 
factory are hound io make home and faniii.v snper- 
Anoiiff Their goa) to raze home and education, 
prince and priest, ca?Ttali.st as well as l>onrgeois 
wjlture in order to make ivorkers fee! les? mfeiior 
in status Between these two types of tlilnker.v, the 
orthodox and the incderaisf. wait the luajontj- of 
the people who wonder how woman is going fo 
fare m fntiire, and how she is gome fo behave 

Home !S a laboratory wneie people learn to 
live in mutual confidence, and in security seasoned 
with love Pnr f> .jm nlalishiug hom/’s. h>dki 
Will i((fd Omn the mure, the njoi’s she piogresass 
aiong indnstnal iinee It is a very difficult pro- 
tiem and very iirgent m our tiiijes to transiate 
in sorisl conduct ‘ueh judgiufnT, tuufoal under- 
tatanding, give and tale or rather sive without 
take if necessary, as prevail in a hanp,v famiiy. 
The spiritual qualities which the Indisn woman 
has developed in homes are needed by society 
at large. Hampered with caste limitations and 


do-not-do-thig taboos she has had few opporinnities 
to try out her "iiome-made” icetnods on souiety 
on any large scale. How that she is free and 
her aoiivit.v is uidenijig beyond the traditional 
huiit.s, the task ahead of her is to build a passage 
hetween home and society, so ti nt the virtues of 
tlie one may tip passed on to the other and soicety 
maS’’ rise Pi the consciousness ot one family. The 
aacrifiies of Jndisn womanhood may tlion help to 
haild a civitixation large enough to house a liappy 
India in the midst of a peace-loving wendd. 


■’Marsha! Foch and Karma Yoga" 

Evoryhody knows that Ilarshai Foch 
was a very religiuns man But P>'abu/ldkfi 
Buarafa wotdd go further and claim bitn as 
a Karma Togm . 

There is nothing so incompatihie as rehgon and 
inilttary life. Bur history does not iaiL to supply 
insfances of great generals w'Jio wc-ie withal deeply 
imbued with religious spirit. It is said by an 
intimate fiteod ot llarslial Toch that faith and 
prayer played a great part in the formal ion of his 
character Marsha! I'och had an incense conviction 
that God as a supreme ina.ster controls tlie course 
of all events. When he was once praised for 
his military genius, he promptly protested and said, 
“No, no, genius lias nothing to an witii it, I have 
thought, pianned and roflectfd. But when every- 
thing had been con.sidercd. I have never seen the 
way to solution. Final! s’, when the ‘Yes' had to be 
given on which thonsanas of lives were going to 
depend, 2 fdt mg.ielf to he tdind m&ifurtmd of 
Providence." 

The idea that u was God who was working 
through him and he was s'cnply a tool in the bands 
of God had been reitersted bj- him on hiore^ than 
one occasion. Yet he did. not fail to exert iirmssif 
to the utmost to snatch vidory from his foes. 
Belief in God did not make him inert and idle. On 
thi? point he once said, “There is no need to 
confuse the niiraealous with the providential. 
GtrictJ.y, it is not proper to speak of the aiiiweie of 
of .llarae, or the rau-ac-e ot the Tser - -the miracle 
ot victory Tins would be to disparage the tremen- 
dons prut played by our troop, s As far as 1 am 
concerned, when at sn historic moment a clear 
vision IS given _to a iran and the event proves that 
this dear vision has dctenui&pd movements of 
enormous conseuucnco, m an ioportant war, I hold 
that this clear view isiidi as I think I had at 
Marne at the Taer ) erunes from a providential 
influence in the hands ot v inch man is an mstm- 
ment, and that the tiumphai decision is brought 
from on h'gh by 3 will -mierior and divine.'^ 

Thig sciimdii like the talk of a iCarma-Togin. 
who finds inaction in actrac. and fights the encni'es 
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.'I'l !'. "Mivit (iyji of tho ^nitiinl ihc sayiiin, “VonJy 
’ i^SvhsIr liavo iney boon jlroa'ly siaui fliou 

m'"rly an aiipatom ■ " 

V’iionn’st thofip _ two or thrri- biiuks li 
no o'ishod t]u' hto of tin' MaiNhai, 

iftiihiHoj/ of Jr y US' r'Jii {.st \\,\s o)(C 


Faitiis OSd and ?lew 

in tho same paper tlmro m a vojv 
intcrestujg Ji'-:cii«ssiiiii ho\v inotlern licepucs 
accept ’WHY sc'pntitic dogmas with irnqtiestioti- 
ing faitn ; 

CKildi’cn a"i' not so nniolL all aid of lihosts aoil 
imi liobaoblins as the mndorn ppoplc nt super- 
stitions and orthodoxis. The modern mind revels m 
iiemnablp to treo ilseil: more and more from the 
shcickios of superstitious traditions and old hilii-ts. 
T-iut such IS tire ironv of tale, it has smipiy .sulisti- 
tulcd a fresh set ot superslilious iu tildee ef tho-.e 
’ hicli it dreaded If people will s-'i'iitiui/e the 
icligioiis lieheSs ni tlieir foretutliers to see ii they 
tan stand the test of reason, they vill sw.tllow 
irutliinn ilifit comes Irom the pnlitical dcunwoirue.s 
li tie: people nov.Mda.ys ,ii'e ti'ymji 1u simhe oiV all 
sipiorsfilums and luenriingless ritstnius el liie society 
and (ho old eeueiatimi, they <irc leuditia tllf•lll^el^•es 
to the jndiieni'e oj 'lu* superstitions ol (he jiriiit, 
sui'iitsdlmns of science .md so on They will not 
111 lif've :!iha1 is Mild in iite .scnplure, tlioimh it auv 
1 ont'iiii ninnv tliiriys tliu( am haseil on cNperipiit'e 
iiiit they Will hihe to he tiiie all tliat I'mues oiil in 
‘he inorninK newspaper. Ii they will flunk it as 
de!Ona1yiy to tiieir sdf-iespecl as <i miimiai hoinn 
to liclievo auvtliing s,ud l',v an old teaeln'r, homy 
with pxp0i'ieneo,s. they %v’'il] lie ea=->lv luovi-d liy llie 
harangue ot tlieii' party leadei'S, If thev will I'iirow 
aside the teacliings ot the Ptnphets nt religion, tlmy 
will enthrone iii.steaci frophels ot scietioo Anv 
word iroiu a s'-ieritist will tie taken u,.^ a gospel 
hntii From the iiepmnmg el the pie, sent < eutnrv 
Einstein has lioen ruling the field of si lonco witli 
h s throrv which is said to tip mtellmihle to a 
naniher rit poi.soQS, who fan lie counted on the 
linger?. Recentlv, at a ineolirin; ot the {ierman 
J-'hvsicai Boc.ietv the Professor announces that all 
(hat ho ha,s' said so long inight not he tnie ’\Vith 
Tpejud to this tlie Mnitrl/rsirr liioii .-.avs 

The present ape is_ reputod to he sccp(icii and 
imredulons, !m1 that is liaie only of li.s artiliide tu 
ichgiOiis (lonh’iiic. To s'seiililie anil nnasi-scientilic 
‘heory it turns a, gapnig icocplivity tin that sido 
it revels m the mconiprehensihle, Prnlossor 
Finstein s liieory of relativity is undt rstood liy 
f ^w , hn1 it has heeii .lecepted iu blind t.ulh h’v 
tlie mnltit.nde, Flow Einsteiu himseif shako,? the 
foimdation ol them faitb ... . Einstein announced 
that ‘a certain inoditication uf the geneiid tlicoiy ut 
leUtivity might Im needefl as a rivsnlt ol’ Dr. 
Freundich's observations.’ To most of us the 
modification will be as elusive as the main tlicorv. 
but we siiall hoiieve in d none tlio less, just, as 
there are said to be people with an unpertarliahie 
taitli in the Thuty-nine Articles,’’ The tact ns imless 
man i-ealine, the final Truth, he mast stumble frem 
error to errer._ Tiiere i5_ howevei tms Aitferenoe 
between pi giou and a enc#* Be efs m re b on 
affect He n n h more v tal v than, thos n at en « 


■Viul si-iPiicc Inis -hovn gicatc? i ap,p hy Ic si ike 
(dl old wni'n-iiiit liicciics than ninn:' n-hmous l>,i\i.. 
given px.iinplcs id dmu jmwer to iree ihc-msohc., 
Imiii (loitmti,'?. O'”,.;! wlicij iemtd hnrmtul 


Royaitiss''at’.d irisuratice 

Wo iiiivp never heard that liovalty was 
given to the luibit of insuring themselves 
But the Irequppcv with whicih thrones ue 
toppling down on all sides, it seems, makes the 
security tint insurance ofTors n necessity toi 
thorn Tins, nt any rate, is tlie argument of 
the editor of the fns/irfrum U'nrlff : 

Kings and princes very seldnui msiue thdi 
lives or property, they are sn cure ot ending then 
days in lujcurv and 'omtort. The ZcmiirUrv ot 
our country like to {iillow liie footstciis of these 
great men and so Dipv too. shun llio insurance 
cemi>,anies- But to-dav tliat t.iiucus .Shakespoaiun 
line has inclined ,i, deeper and a iiini'e wigniik ut 
meanitm .md ve Imd if to he too true that 
■'Oue.usy lies the liegd that wcaivs the t’ruwii 
The world i.-, man iiing mpully towards deimn lai \ 
,md King aiti"- King me hemg .seen to te 

iilidlcating their thrums oul ol their own ,ii'i oi I 
nr lieing iorced !(> do so by thmr people No less 
Ilian eiglu, nr nine Kings luve iost fhnir tluoncb, 
since tin- da,v Bussin,_ the siihini.ssive revolt i d 
•igamst (he Tiuiicn.disi ic power mid in spite of 
guards (mdi. (hr life ol (he T/ur ol all liassiatis 
-Mfinocl of Portuga' Keidiiiand of llnlgmla (bto 
(d liiiDgary. Zita ot Vustnii Wilhelm nl tiernuini 
Amanuliah of Vfgliamsi.mi llussom ol llediiui md 
;\lloii.so ol Hpam all li,id to give in to tlio tnle of 
(lemooiucy 111 some siiamy ui other and loive 
their country to be an cmic iu other lands. 

Souio of these Kmg,s and Einperurs me living 
a life of 1 miiri.irativc tmntoit and Invury m 
London, Pans, Home or LoinMiu or some one oi 
uthei big city m Earopc Imt when we think oi 
the lives they lived as rovaltit's, the pomp and 
graudenr they enioved, tlie palace.s r-astle.s, lars 
and lierses they laid al their dispos.il their pics'-nt 
style dwindle aimost. into iinthiiigness. In India 
we have hccn gi'caf ]ier'onages ti'iiui (.he laiuiiv 
id princes llei'nig for iheir livc.s tiijiii their si, Pcs 
piinec', licing 1'orcr‘d 1o aliilicate thnir pm/is' md 
to slay cnnient wiih .i p/c'/e or imrision mIii li 
to tiieir expciisivi* habits are hiii mere .'hops d 
i.nn 10 ill' Slicked up liy a piU'clicd eailh .soon 
So in .an age which ri iuse.s to lielime in ihe mi Hi 
id the divine riglits ol K'uig.s and I’rmcos, an i^c 
which IS re, 'specie; ot persons and not ol 
pi'rsonnges. wc ask (lio-'e once high .irul migiities 
to elirn!> diiwn Inim liieir Olympn estidcs and 
insure (lieu lives and tin ones ag.im.st loss . dn-’ 
may help Ihem. to ea.se rhoir lives when ovei 
thrown by giant hands they spend their davs m 
lorn •seeJusion and quiet For some, the days need 
not he what diey usually be. days dependent on 
the pity and ciianty ni others 

• loinpanies doing loss ingaranee liiiiiaess niav 
not 1)6 loth to m.sure the rhrone, the palaces with 
their paraDhprn,iiLia and the jewels. As for lives 
Kings and Princes and Zemindai,: Ba.ias and 
dlaliiara aks w hatevo tl 0> be -ue hu md v duals 
and as ou h are ] rone to s ffer fro the om no h 
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frailtv of man. So tliere canaot be any 
insnrraouatable T8a=;on for them not to ^stuard 
themselves asramst the hazard of death Even if 
it he that nihihstie tendency v’ould ’am rampant 
over the piirtli. tatinir the lives of Fmas as did 
ori'-e our f tn vsirvrtvM, vet_ there inicht be insurance 
' om Prime' willina 1o take the risk at a luffher 
late of ireiniam. l>nt the* present dav liistorv 
tr Is that there are not so many pKRA&mjRiUV' 
ts tiere weie in the days "one by 

As t'or th^ loss ot tlieir thrones, even it thev 
fLid it di:fi''nlt to effect any jnsurante against 
'iich Cexlariiity, they mav rienianc' of the state an 
r-ii'mplovment rn'iiranoe to "uard aaainst their 
beins: deprived of the ’.try ’uneasy'' eniplovment 
ot ■■■veann^ a rrovn 

Dreamers ot a new kind of state dreamm^ of 
I nUdmtr the Avorld anew may novr trive a fieefine 
thonti'ht to the i^uestion that one day their state 
Insurance department may he fannn tne problem, 
cf pavins tlie tlmui ot a loss ot throne or t!ie 
loss of employment by a Pnney. 


Christianity and Women 

Thff C. S. S. snmrnarizes the prece'pts of 
lesus about tvonten 

Tosus gave no specitic teaching concerning 
^^oraen as some religious hers 'nave done It 
■v\ad due to the tact that Jesus tieated man and 
N\onidn alike lie never countenanced a doufJe 
stand, u'd He gave the same api-ical to all mankind, 
bih tlie women responded more iborouglily to Hia 
teadung But let us see His teaching that affects 
women’ [Iis brief words on marriage divorce and 
'.ocial sms give us an inkling of IIis attitude 
(Alftih •2:-;-t2, Hath in, Alavk 10 ’2-12, 
Luke Id . 1?1. “For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother and shall cleave to his vrife and 
they twam shall ‘be one tlesh- AVherefore thev are 
no ' more twain but one ficsh <Math 10: o.b'). 

AA hosoever shall put away his wife (saving for 
the ennso of fornication) cMuseth Imr to commit 
adultery’ (Math A '>‘2). The vyords in brackets 
aie omitted in si me manuscripts His ideals 
thcrefure tor inaiTioge were nirinoijfimt/ one man 
ana one woman, cqnahhi of .status and wortli, miion 
that they become one and byhat^nlnhilHn “AAliat 
Cod hath icmed let no man put asundei’A PlirHts 
icleils have put mutual love of wife and Imsbind 
la the toreai’ound The maniagp has i>ee:i changed 
tor the better by the limb and htriiourahle po.sitioa 
accorded to women The union of sexps has been 
purified b^■ the absolute piohibinon ot extra- 
inah'iraonial connochon and the emphatic condemna- 
tion or divorce as essentially s’nful. 

His religious teaching has affected women in the 
fact that He has emphasised uualilies thal are 
itukoned teminine He euinhasised love (Afath. 
22 Hark 12- 2ft-3i,Luko M _ ovjT) He 

showed die utmost compd'^sicn llis _ parables 
teemed with in.stances ot love working in Iniman 
aifairs Anotliei of the viitues extolled w,is 
meejaieys (Hath, o’ ,A, 10-22 and db'i H is a. virHie 
th, tal’ men admire m. a v.oinan ami despise in a 
man. But not only d.d Jesus teach iw word but 
uiU'di more bv example The ditif-rence iM^twoen 

'innle o o n c for 


the toy set before Him endured the Dross desjiising 
the bhiame . (Heb 12: 2). Then His lofty ideals 
of rmnty are peculiarly what man repuires of 
women onlv (.Math 5 ■ 37-29. Hark 7 : 20-2d, 
Alath. Ifi • 18-2(1. Hath A, 8)- Finally He em- 
phasised service and humility and bv His matchip'S 
e.xample made His precepts real (Hath- 18 • lU 
2'l II-IJ, Har’iv It: 34-’>ii, fmke 14, i-ll' 


Essentials of Sikliism 

Sikhism has always been kiiown as, one of 
the manliest and noblest of creeds. Dr. Hohau 
Singh writes in Thr KJtahc/ Ifct'/'etr about 
the essentials of that creed He says • 

In so far as therefore, Burn iiovind Bmgh, tie 
(he founder of Sikhism ernplusised the \urfue ot 
uncontamma,te[i and Divine braverv and the condi- 
tions ot its attaiument namely, simplicity ot 1 
and manners, and practical recogiiition of (lie 
brotherhood ot man, so t.rr has he supjiLied ns ot 
ibe t’wendelh cGutiirv the best weapon that for thp 
fur-tUer progre-^s of our mesent civilization, we need 
badly making use of. .s'dduji.m- (u f/o.', hr/hf ? / 

uiineii^al innlnfioii to all tmiioidtiah of d'haieia 
roimiin m raop lo hiihl aloft ilo' hanucr nf Brain t, 
Its trumpet call to them i.s "Be brave, tor Biavp”! 
i.s the most cardinal ot all virtues only the bra e 
can be the successful instriiinents nt the tulliimcnT 
of His Divine plans But yon can't be brave, ^ou 
can never figlit to success with anotliei. if the 
cause that you espouse is lad. is evil, is contami- 
nated by the diseases ot hatred, violence, untruth 
selftsliness and lust. You cant be brave it ^ou 
lead lives of comtortandiuxury. if von look down m 
men ot darker coiouvs. rougher m.apners, weaker 
oonstitatiniie, lesser powers and ot ddf'erent ticiiefs 
You can’t iie really fgavc unless you ‘hink youiscl’’ 
immortal, .vnur ideal-s eternal, your father in Heavm 
as the sole ultimate Judge .end Kighter ot wrongs 
and your dufv cu earth as the tearless poaceti l 
cham]iion.s£iip of all causes that stand for Hun 
and tor the prevalence ot his lavs ot eiiuai an I 
fomnion liberty, eiiun.l and coramoo ouportnnUies 
emial and common rigiits, euuel and corouion 
privileges, eyiial and Lommor worship SliaK we 
he-^d ttjat call ' 8]iaU we accejit this (.in?pel tha 
doc= .awa.v' witri exrlusionism, ex)iIo;tation and 
grabinng, and ’'rovuie.' yon the opporliinitv,, to 
come on ,a comuiun iilatfoi iii vticie you jiave not 
to coufriut the tetters ct 'caste and Kitab and 
eco' ue,st. ' 


Superstitior 

Alls E. A’. L)av> contributes a emv 
interGstiDC study on superstitious to 1 hr 
Jthllltlt ■ 

'Awing to the >aiiid advam of Knowledge, tj 
-Wi-tt- is compaivtivelv :rcp 'rom -laiierstitioris t lai 
aie of a harmful natme. T’laces ot licliot ia>orcor’ 
ar-d wiuli.'Tak are .-tiU M'iIJp here and there Tvo 
(.ir three himd’'i-d ’.'emes ago- iunning ,ot wit, lies 
wiis very i.ommro A oa have pioot (if it in t 
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hiini Lilivp liir w ildic'iatt Aej late .i'- tillv \avirs 
ICO in Fjrmlancl, a ■■'tery is roiatcd of a iauiiJy 
si\ ' died lu sncression . thpir iLft 

Ikuinsi uiortilied iind dvoiiiiod dH' Tlie tiemhlioiir- 
liooii said it \V(iK the result ut witihcintt Inres-ti- 
„'itiuiis later ou shewed tlmt it was due in i hi 
mipLOvideiit use ot some peiiieioiis food. 

Ijiiuviiuj: this disiiiril side ot siiiii'i.stiliuiis, let ii,s 
tiini inii' allention to the nini'o tiivial side, the sill.v 
sufiei'sUtutiis whiih du luit do any uaitieula.) harm 
to uiylaidv, hut wliieli can he desenhed as soeial 
divei'-iuns, periiaps siijn rsiitioiis that have tlieir 
loots m the past and ;ue tlmiphy lalerestiiifr. Let 
us take . the mdinarv suiiersiitioii ajiont No Id 
whieh IS vci'.e lotmiion jn the West, The toiluwmur 
iiKident inav in' a siirpri.se to mimy of yon here. 
When the s, s “Mauietama’ Avas due to sad from 
New Yoik to Kiiftland on Kiulay, tlm loth ot a 
month, tlie passengers were so upset aiiout itiliat 
the sailing was actually postponed until just atter 
mid-night, so that they could avoid "the ill-iuck’’ 
ot sotting out on such an ill-omened date The 
London Nurth East-uu Railway ahoiished No Id 
tioiQ its sleeping ear-servire. The Havoy ilotol. 
tjondou has no No td on its bed room door, wliere- 
as anotlier hotel got over the diflioulty by starting: 
with No. 1 1 ' Well ilroadfiil tiiuigii do happen on 
Fiiclay and un a Idtli, hut tlic'y happen on other 
d ivH as well. Tliose who lue suttersfiiious ahoiit, 
No l.-t have only to lliiiik ot the "Thii'ieL'n tTidis" 
tluit a,rr) um m tjondiiii amt New York. The 
nienibei’s meet once a vear to show its eontciiipt 
toi siipoivstitioiis They meet un Eiiday the ldi.li 
ot the month, guests sit Id at each table .A miror 
Is hi'ukoii ovei’v tune the members are seated, 
waiters ooiiie ill to till! iiiusK ot the fiiaeial march, 
loPs are served in tlio torm of a skull reposing in 
a loffin. The dmcsi'M oveti eouni up to Id as a 
chant ' Still this ehib goes on as mornly as any 
other cJ iih. 

Beliet in omens, good rind lead, is ,dso a very 
widespread siiporstitiou. "When great disasters are 
about to befall a nation or state, it olten happens 
that there is some w'arniiig’' says Herodotus. The 
fii&L day that .lulius Ciesar sat on the throne and 
wore a purple ropo an ox ivas saenheed and 
it Avas touud that it iiad no heart, yoon aftor this 
(Yi sar was assa.ssmated The owl's cry as a had 
omen is accepted both in the East and the West. 
Tn India some times people desert tlieir homes if 
an owd sits on thorn and cry , Shakespeme and 
other Avriteis also refer often lo this had omen. 
The reason is nliAumis , the try is dismal, it. is 
heaid tiiily at night when everything else is silent, 
in India, you get .a string of these bad and good 
omens such as a hlack cat, a Avidow, a snake, one 
llrahinin. empty pot, as bad omens , ami two 
Biahmins, jiiilk, cenv, honey, oto., as good omens, 
bo strong is the helinf with some people that they 
Avould go back and start after somehmo on their 
eiranil bome ot these ot coarse are easily explain- 
able, wdiy a full pot should be more welcome thaji 
an empty pot, whA' honey is preferable to a snake; 
but 1 have not been able to find out wTiy on earth 
two Brahmins are to he preferred lo one ' "Black 
cat” snpei'Etition is common in the West also. It 
IS because of its association with Avitchcrafb YVitches 
are sometime.^ represented as holding black cats. 
The brain of a black cat is supposed to be one of 
the chief ingredients ot the recipe of a witch. Thus 
the poor cat also has to pay the penalty for ta 


i-olour iVrlKiiK- ;i cuiHulitinn— that not only human 
tiemgs thal have u> .suliiT for a bl;ii k skiii i Cats 
have been snircriiig for cintimi's ' Hiu ikcrc is a 
a ray of hope ' in ."!umc cuiiiitrHW, if n black cat 
|■^^u\s nitii tlie IkiU'^o, it is a sign of good luck 
The rnnoii may In' because the EgypnanK lovc- 
roiji I’d the hlai'k cat. 'ITioti.'.imds ot nimnniics uf 
black catH Well- uijeai'lhi'Li in Egypt lateiv 

llreakiiig of ■'i mirror is imulhri' ol (lie fad 
oinoii.s The oiigin firoliubi.i is tlim Tun could 
read ui a. mirrur or .similar sub.slnucu the will of 
the god.s .so tn break il accidi-ntaliy is an eiloit 
no the part ol the nods to prevent ticojiJe from 
seeing their tutiire it it i.s sad. n e , they break it 
oniy if the fnliire is sad Bur lurk ik said to last 
seven years, brcausi' the Komano believed that 
every seven year.-, saw an mipoitaut change m 
linman life! IvEipoleori was so po.s.se.s.sed ot this 
superstition that w'hen he acndentally broke the 
glass OP .loseiihine s picture he \i-oiilil no! rest or 
sleep till the messenger \\}iom he had sent to tind 
out about her welfaie came hack ' 

To Stull salt IS a very bad omen, .ludas. at the 
last sutipGi' spilt salt, it seems The teal origin ot 
iieliet is to he touiid in the gn'iit respect, Avitli 
Avlirch salt was ngarded in early daj's. Homer 
c.dlcd It salt divinc', Plato said it was a thing 
v.ilued !»v the Ond.s lu (Rpere and Rome, it vis 
ollercd sonietimea in Hie saci liioe instead ot aniuiah 
Em- Mime iime salt amis given us putt of yoiii 
rciAvard iii reliirii for services rcnileted 8o 1hU 
tile AMird “s.ilaiy" is deriA’orl from ’Haliliuim or 
s.ilt Emm this came the expression "to earn ones 
.salt,” cal one's .salt, etc h is based on eoiiimcin 
sense tbal, no meal is i'omi>lelo without gait 
Tiicrufure. to spill it, is .surely a sign of hid 
luck ' 

Sneezing is a bad omen both in the East and 
the West. To many ot us it i.s c'ertamlA’' bad omen 
beiMiise often il m tolhnvcd by a hiui cold 1 But 
ROino regard it veiy senonsiy indeed. In India 
some hehevo it is a sign 1 1 an evil spirit , proliablj 
it originated irora the savage idea fliat souls and 
evil spirits go in and out of the body, that you 
sneeze Avhen other evil spirits enter your body and 
profialily li(,kle it It is a uustoin Avith many m 
the West to sav "God bless yon” Avhen you sneeze 
It ma.v he to save you fiom this evil spirit oi it 
may lie they believe in the following story 
Hotore dacoh's time, i. c., long ago. people sneezed 
once only and died. But .Taeoh interceded on 
bclia t_ol men and got a relaxation ot this law on 
condifion that a piayei folloAvcd a, sncezc' God 
consented find hence "God Bless You.” Noav a- 
daj’s, 1 as.sume many of us would choose thus fnm 
of deatlm o'nc sneeze- in prcfei’enc,o to many others 
that aro coming into tashion dav bv day ! ! 

Inirther guitc ludependenl ot all education and 
trainiDg, AAm soiiiotiines had that there is the super- 
stitious mind. Dr, Ji hnson believed soraething bad 
would happen to liim if he did not touch every 
post as he pa.ssed along the road, ifockfoller. him- 
scit the Avealthy philanthropist. It is taid, carried 
an eagle stone m hm pocket wdiich Avaa tied with a 
rihlion. He believed lliat this .stone and the ribbon 
brought him all the iuck, and to any special friend, 
he would cut and give a piece of this ribbon 
Another reason whj^ Ave still observe certain super- 
stitions. is because as they exist noAv, some of 
tEein are lust pastimes and like some festuals 
thej provide opportniut es for a better soc a ifa 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 




Performanue of certain rites, as lonii as they are 
nor fjarmfiil, r. g. to brinu rain and rease erofis 
though they mas" be useless in theaiselyes. "ratify 
the desue to do soin^thinir and to tael as ir some- 
thing ivas being done yo thev al’ay anxiety and 
"i\e hope and confidence. 

Voluntary Organization and Welfare Work 

The report of the Royal Comraisston on 
Labour in India has naturally focussed 
attentinn on labour questions in India. Mr 
P 0. Phihp writes in The 2^riUntiol Chi’u^fian 
Counril Reiicu- on the place of voluntary 
organizations in welfare work 

Before leaving^ the subject of welfare, it is 
necessary to consider one point and that is the 
place of voluntary organizations in welfare work 
There are obvious difficulties in the wav of giving 
outside workers access to the interiors ot mills and 
other work-places and therefore it tna.v lie necessarv 
foi’ voluntary organizations whi 'h seek to do wel- 
fare work to confine their activities to improving 
the conditions outside the factories. As a matter 
of fact, whatever welfare work by voluntary bodies 
has come into existence in India in tho 'past has 
been mostly along these lines, with little or no 
co-ordination with any welfare work that may be 
doii0 inside the factories For reasons which "we 
cannot understand the Comraision have thought it 
not necessary to. discuss the subject of the place ot 
voluntary organizitions in welfare wotk In all 
the recommendations of the Goinmission for 
improving the condition of labour, the parties usual- 
ly refered to as being concerned in the matter 
are the employers, the municipalities and the local 
Dovernments. It is but right that the main burden 
ot the responsibility for removing evils, and bnag- 
ing about better conditions shonld be laid upon 
these parties:, but the general public through 
voluntary social .service organizations can help 
these three parties in several wavs, The Commission 
Mould have done well to examine the nature of 
the service so far rendered bv voluntary social 
service organizations and to lay rfuwn the most 
fruitful lines of co-operation between such organiza- 
tions on the^oue hand, and the employers, local 
bodies and Governments on the other, in the light 
of the. valuable exaenence of Western countries 
in this matter. We consider' tiiis as a serious 
omission in the^ otherwise admirable. Repoit of the 
Commission. Tor arousing public opinion on exist- 
ing evils in the industriai system and thus prepar- 
ing the ground for necessary . legislation, for 
producing the atmosphere in which ameliorative 
regulations can be worked, for supplying men and 
women of the right outlook and spirit of service to 
work snecesstally the schemes ot welfare and 
improvement wdiich. it is proposed to initiate and 
strengthen, the help and oo-operation of voluntary 
organizations are indispensable- Even it ail the 
legislative measures recommended, liv the Coin- 
rQib..ion are put on the statute book we can conceive 
the possibility of their bemg (piite 'inable to 
change labour fonditions m India, unless the forces 
ot reform and regeneration lying dormant and 
unsuspected m the comnumityare actively mobilised 
for bnngmg a hette“ BO“ial order 'nto v' ten e 


This creative work is hevond official bodies how- 
ever efficient tiiey may be It can be done onh 
bv voiuntar.v .org,iaizahons . toundf-d on the high 
ideals of servire to humanity and deriving their 
inspiration and strength from taitli in God and m 
the possiblities nf human personality. 


Ideals of the English Universities 

Dr Isaiah Peter describes the ideals of 
the English Universities m Thf Toiuui Mm 
of Ltdta Burnin and CeiiJiv^ : 

The first thing that siruck me in tlie fffiivcrsit es 
of England is the direct and indirect empiia^ s 
upon religion. To .start with religious ideals at the 
outset mav be an anathema to many The oidei 
Universities— Oxford and Cambridge— wore originally 
founded for the training of the clergy Attendance 
at the chapel, every day is compui-ory at Eton and 
Harrow It is. liow'ever, strange that those public 
school boys who are so keen on attending the cliuidi 
seem to neglect it later. There is a chapel attached 
to every college m the older Universities. In 
modern Universities as in Kings’s Ooliege. London 
is a foundation with a theological faculty. In 
colleges where there are no chapels, religious 
activities are maintained b,v arrangements with 
local churches and other religious bodies. 

Outside critics do not usually accept the spiritual 
and religious basis of English education. Dr 
Norwood, Headmaster of Harrow, speaking of 
English Secondary Se bools contends that most 
boys have a definite desire for .“right conduct a 
desire, as the bov would say to live 'decently, and 
to do something that may be of real use in. the 
world ’’ The relation of religion and ethics to the 
svstem of education imparted in our Uni vei. sides 
is a problem that has to be fearlessly laced h\ 
educationists and politicians. I am awu’e of the 
Benares Hindu Univer.sity and the Hiishm Univei- 
sitj" of Aligarh I am pipiallv aware ot the rehgioim 
iustruetion imparted by missionary instimtiona m 
the eounrrv Barring these there are mam 
college.s where no attempt has b-en made to 
emphasize the =p i-itual basis ot education The 
only notable exception is the expenmental univer- 
sity ot Di. Rabindranath Tagore — the ‘A^'is-va- 
Bbaiati-' 

The chief ’deal ot the English rnu'erMtiies is 
character-hmlding This is chieflv achieved by the 
residential system which chaiacterizes the Under- 
sides of O.xford and Oambiidge. In this respect 
they are the pnde of England and the envy of the 
world. The advantage ot the residential syjtem m 
that students are m very close and intimate contact 
with one another and wuth their tutors This 
intimate contact between personalities togetliei w ith 
.social and athletic activities provides the t'est 
training ground for oharacter-buiklmg. 

Another feature that struck me as an essen lal 
factor ot nmvei.sitv life in England is the athletic 
ideal This is a Vf-ry. prominent feature of Engli.Nli 
Public Schools and Oxford and Cambridge Even 
m the other univer.sities snort occupies the sa ve 
important part in university life though the oppoi- 
tumties are limited. It is most nnfortaaate 
that an exaggerated importance is attached to spoit 
Tne Uxford and Cambridge Boat-race is as impoi- 
tant as the Der" The cvaggeratsl ‘ n lortan x. 
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T tii' atrtn«iT’-'» n« T 'jT- t »-iifiT- » n 

U ( lMn^'l(l^l tl’rit ilir liatiK'iii V\ rtrtM ki.r -'’wi- \Min nu 
^ i'larirm oh I'lfoti 


The Muslims and Indian i^atsonatism 

S.i'‘(iiir -M \ wj'uinn' ni ///mn no 

till I Mniln-Mosli-ni jirol'loin oiV'Ts tlio inlluu m;: 

stniai'ks on iho positioii s'f tli'‘ Mnsioiji'^ tu 
tlif liuli.in iiahion 

Ln liubd, tlio MiiHaJiiiiins aro .i i toM‘l\ -i.iiit, 

rnl \ -oiu'L<iiH"d lUiii Irinalinul iiDioroniojiut 

ii ha,^ ocMipifd till' nnliit' l•nlltlrlOlU ul 
)ti iui fioiii Caiic* I'luriui'iii to llio i [iiHiil.'iva^ fiinl 

oni till-* \!,iliiati So.i, tu till' linidni-^ ul Huftna 
\\ i|eK-v-‘t till' Mii'iidinans iio l!iov oai'n witli 
ill' 'll then .i/ov/n/ l‘Uiial n'luniid hlmth aail Ihi* 
daily iiiMetire of turninn ro rlto in 

I i'loinlii'ant'e ut Moeoa livo (iim'S u day K'mk] 
'Ki'^outU apiiniuvuire drpss or i ii^toin^ tn os’oia 
tiii'in fl.'.o lliL'V ai'o ti\,ii'tlv ill'' I'uxi'i'-o ol (lir 

llinduh. Tlii'ir too is oidl.uulisli Hi 

s ii])t Ion 1,1 ai'iitti'n ti'iiiit tlin onjiiis'li' si'io This 

i’ltnm lii no siimli' I'oniilr.v a lavirei iiinniii-'r 

ai loriir its hnld ih.in in India m ( huii.i !t lias no 
It' loiiiil I'alnotisiii t'M'i'iU liii ihi' ii'ily j’lai'os 
ui \t',iiii!, ami h'aii its mioiwo di'iiition to I if 
'Unli'iiioy taiinhl li,\ \lijliiuiini'‘il iiialo's U .I'-iaiossiio 
to! tlimi sjiriMd 

‘hi tin- otln r iimnl tlin lost ot i!io poiail.itii'ii 
■''‘'i-lt .it li'iist, has 11(1 rilMotNin tin aiiv (illi' i 
oint'.i than hnliii is ilividod atnonasl tsninoi-uiis 
’ ^l•s<^■'s ,i!td sllli-i .isti'.s ,lliii lii'iils, with niih a. 

1 M tliuiils I oiiiin'iii 111 all It I.- tlio lidtoi 
Ji Hill ti ‘1 isitos I'.liuli luato It a iiaiKui 1 01 . ■■an 

wiitoi's ai'o tiijid ot iioiiiiim; out th.U Iinlia m a 
lOuUuont liho I'luioiu' and, tho'vioto, '-an ncvoi 
onio liotiiro tho Morlil i.i uin oonniiv with a 
ninraij' Govoi'iinioiir Tln'V would divide India 
iiJTo inmuiu-riitiie SUt.'s pist as it iiiA\ smt tlf 
lam ! 0 ,s u! I'laiiiis ol the peaplo in iiowor 'riit'v 
t'jibiet lliat the divisions ao nii" It .I'li'irtid an-' 

1 ul L,i'adat]i:>n,s m an anstocratividi’' *’ uin'd nation 
iht; onl\ divisions that ruunt are divisions 

inaiod liv past ovonts and liappoDinus, 

i’he ontv tihstaolo th'-i'ffore, to '’'.r welditiK 
III iniba into a natnm an' the .Miisahnaiis 'Ni'ither 
ilu doprossed olass'ss who wall he Idled liv 

siiufihtoiied Indian oinutnn, estieeiallv when it will 
hi>V'‘ ihe iojiiiol ol the (Uhniiiisti'tition and 
tsoveinnienl, nor tlie (')ii'i.sj.t;ui,s' who (lossess 
nviona! patrioUsin, are an obstaele Tlie lael 
ihat, Titrlvoy, Jiait, hHvjit and the lledia/, not to 
sp'tik oJ yiu h oldei Stales ms Alahiuiisten nr 

I'ersia, luive develoiied leaional iiainotisin, > i .it' - 
The liope that the Ttuliaii Muslitiis too miiv n;s 
‘ au-lsldiiiisin Ijudei' the stiunn, even _ tyinnnteni, 
tnlo v)t the Iiolsiieviks ni Soviet Jins-sia, and 

puhaps the uiitumahst niiUtfuy t'rovei'nnipnt ol 

Vjhma, the Alnsalmans m those nations havu hoen 
inonided and ahsoihcd into theui. Perhaps when 
indu ai quires a iN‘ational tlovemineut, whut Im 
happened to Islam elsewhere may happen here 
what to do till then is a proldem that staggeis 
iniaginution and hallles propheeA’. 

Muoh store can in Uid hy the tdiioUied. and 
heat'o enlightened, youth in the coimtij' There 
lb qronnd fo hopinp that Iho joint, T1 sah ana 


uunuep liMfl'i' !(' Iho is.iintt'v ilt.ni l|.^ 

tiiO'O ol I kin- i sill }i ( i t i'Milt'm Shil 1 he apiu'aj Qj 
till- tiin-tis IS i!i'-teiit,y i'"s|i[iin|i‘i’ s, t,\ |]i|. 

\(i\ nold ('ll ,ii.‘ p' ■ IL,,, ill ' tinni'-i' a Hiitinv 
miiilil to a k ■ ■ i.v .l ‘I'e li'iM .it Uis iaitei 
'Ti t 'v^‘ ill t i it '* ijji'M' I il't. ifU i>-i iN I'L in til' 
nfiM'iid mti-i'i'sts ul all tlr' mlriknaiiis ot tlu 
I'lnnlii 111 nel, ine 'ale.i .aillpi,\ ni.il.es no upp al 
(■' t'-i n’iis.s('' i.-i.[]le^ Ih-ir i,i,iih .iinl nrviles 

their upp'isTtKin Snr>i 'ji'jiin (lie cine tlie stife 
nl .iliairs I an uiih, he loeiifled h\ .; 'li'inn rule oi 
th>‘ iiiinoiilj, w (in'li is ''111' lu lea't, to revolution 
with ah its aiieiui.uit hoinus oi hy in cuuihe 
ol ini'i', ,ni iiitiiiial I'-vuiul luu .ihettiti hv vvoiU 
I'aiisi's. Ul I'v ,1 pi'ii.i‘elul I'enetrahou nndei a 
Sw.‘<r;ijva I hn I'minetit. lint ip'v.'i ii'uhi ii'ini,.!! 
deitiimitioti iini th*- pai >■ he a,e'''dei a.’>-d 'rhisretui'' 
the )i;si ohp-i-tive to nPitti IS til , .iTtaiiiment ot 
s(.’II-i;o\ ei'llliVIll 


Labour Legislation m India 

'• I'r. Uiijiini K'nnra Ihis eontrihiiii ,s n 

iittic'le on lal'ott! leo i.sliilton in Imim to 
77 /r JiKiuiii Ti'ilitc In the 

ueiK-histon to this artiele ii ' sums the 
whole situaUoti as loliowH ' 

'1/ I'lv.tl . ot Jjiiniaslnu 

te\1il<' niiliiM I'n-s au,r'ist Ihr' n,' Indmn coflon 

mill ttidnsli'i, w ln< h i‘li,',i.'i'ii . d th.'ir alniiist 
tnoti'Uiulislii- iiLtikel '■uiiiliini 'I with the iiin! p. 
tln-'ipM iiKweinent hiilh in khi'jipnd .itid Itidti 

to aiiU'lini’a.le tlie l,iiliiii!i tenilhiops o| Moilam 
esiiei-iallx ot women <)iid efnldren , 

(hh The liii.iiii pil inteiest ul Ihifish pkmtus 
and otlier llnrisli Hidiistrkilislri m Imha, ns wJ! 
:i.s ol the Jiew!,\ i-ismq hidwa i ai.itidists, who 
iirote.ited apanisi Oueroaeliineut uii tlie. right ot 
mdtvidunl Gnletpnse and on tlie .leeuritj ul 
invostineni - 

( t) Xatioiiil awakeninn ainoiiq the people 
wliu resented an.v otliei iidejleronee in then 
inteinal allairs, lint who ii"vni thuiess wanted 
to iylv.-iue" the ,sui_ial and indtisl-iai wnlfare ot 
the eonnti'v aw a whole as oipiused tu tlie mtemsr 
ot dp- 1 apilalisls , 

fl) Tin- nsinu' conBeiuitdncss a,niiini: die 

woikt'i's, wlio nnd' r liie yupkiuf'i id Iketr leaders 
had lieeti aetijel.v eijf’iiped m _ Hiipi'ovmp then 
eoiidilinn.s liv orpaiiii.-ialiuii and legisiat.ioD ; ' 
to) T'he internatiouid Ltihom' * ti’Kiini/.fition 

whiili hits not only set up new tdeals lor lahoui 
legislation, hut lias also bronglit togetliei divergent 
mteiests, hotii national and intO! naijoiial, ol labuui 
fiiliital, and ‘ lovornments, to aelnev'' delinite 
lesiiHs lor till- 0 (|nah/atiuti and inijii'OYeDiPnt 
ot lahour lunditiuns ail uvoi tiic world Jt must 
have been uotietd tiuit most of the i event legislative 
moasares m India, meludiDg tiie aniendmenrs 
oi the older Act's liave been based on the 
provisions ot die Uonvontions and lie-commendations 
oi the international Ijabonc Conference, 

la undertaking the enactment of kbotu 
lems' Ton tiu" (jov-ernment lias been gindect bv 
tlucL ii I'lamental pimciplcs 

‘P sv“h *'he g-owth of in-'idera 

ndnetiios o wh h the roiin -y p, liad j n need 
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Since the war the Govemmeat has. however, 
decided to give eacoarageaient to all national 
industries. 

(2) Protection of workers, eapecially of women 
and ehi'dren This has naturally been the most 
important principle of labour legislation It began 
y ith provision for the control of labour contracts 
m plantations, and the regulation of child labour 
in f.ictories, and has grannallv developed into 
such measures as are reunired by the ohanging 
soual and indastrial conditions ot the people, 
especially the wage workers 

(3) Fulfilment of international obligations. _As 
a member of the Internatio.ia! Labour Organization, 
the Government of India has not only ratiti=‘d 
eleven Conventions but has also given effect 
to the principles of these Conventions, as well as 
ihose of several recomendations. in the national 
labour legislation. 

Tbs survey of Indian labour legislation also 
indie ites the nature ot the outstanding problems 
which may roughly be clasified under two headings, 
namely, the legislative and the constitutional. 
The legislative problems relate to the adoption 
ot regulative measures with a view to _ 

G) consolidating divergent provisions nof 
different labour Acts in various industries ; 

(2) extending the scope of the law to a large 
number of industries and to a larger class of 
workers , 

(3) imptoving labour law in the light of the 
higher needs of the workers and in conformity 
with the rising sense of social iustice. 


Boot and Branch Reform 

la a thought- provoking article under the 
above caption, appearing in the M&)'ning 
Star Swami Gambhirananda inveighs against 
the past social movenient as disregarding 
the individual altogether, and as bent on 
bunging about an artificial society where 
individuals are always to be sacrificed at its 
behest. He says ; 

We speak of social movements, as if socieG' 
is an organism, all whose parts can move together 
towards a supposed goal- As a ina^eiy ot tact, 
nothing is farther from, the truth. Society as a 
whole never moves It is only this pari, or that 
moving according to the urge ot some real or 
imaginary interest. History shows that, no niiw^ 
ment has so far been universal or has touehea 
even, a great portion of society. Such a movement 
IS always partial and very often meets with 
opposition from other parts. Evidently in tere, ids 
are at variance, and none can say which is tne 
best at any time. The decision ultimately depends 


on the force that can be commanded by either 
party, and the prevailing moods in other parts 
of the world. The last world war seemed to be 
such a universal movement, but Smarque’s ‘Ail 
Quiet on the Western Front’' has rudely silenced 
the enthusiasts of all na'ions, and has violently 
shaken the seif-complacenoy of arm-chair political 
philosophers. The war-to-end-war has been a 
gigantic sch“me for the capture of the wealth 
of the world. Those who had their eyes open 
were astounded by the scramble for spoils that 
went underneath all the rhetoric speeches and 
moral sermons of the sponsor.? of that vast 
cataiStrophe Remarque lias conclusively, shown 
how sample folk are hoodwinked or compelled 
to join hands \vith designing politicians against 
all their sense of humanity, morality, right, duty 
and justice. And the worst part of the ugly 
affair is that the people in power are really so 
ignorant that fhev do not even know what is of 
lasting good to themselves, hut are entirely led 
by a blind and voluptaons hankering for immediate 
gain. With high-sounding profession of moral 
duty they enter battle with senseless indecency 
and bring ruin on the whole nation. Confidence 
in “bosses'’ is rudely shaken. People now do not 
take them at their words but seek an ulterior 
motive behind their professions, the presumption 
being always against them A change is necessary 
But which is the way ^ 

The various reform movements that ought 
to be afoot to counteract this perilous idea are 
found wanting. A new orientation of the 
outlook of the leaders is required. The 
writer proceeds to say : 

Thinkers at present are, however, taking a 
different view and a different line of action 
They believe that the approach must be made 
from within. Men's ideas must be changed. It 
is there tliat the battering ram must be laid. But 
they are not agreed a.s to what new ideas should 
be ineulcited. They .seem to be prescribing reme- 
dies as exigencies of the case demand without 
any thorough diagnosis. They do not look at 
man as an mdividuai but only take the needs of 
society into consideration. In other words, they 
are more eager to make the world better than 
to advance each individual unit. Idle, visionanes 
as they are, they forget that society apart Horn 
its component parts is an idle fancy of an over- 
imaginative brain. The real problem is how to 
make the individual a real man. Given that he 
can fit into any good society and make it better 
environment cannot be neglected and to that 
extent the influence of society in the make up 
of an individual has any meaning. But that is 
not the deciding factor. The emphasis must be 
on the individual and social movements must 
proceed with that distinct end in view. 



W9 Talk Too Much 

Jlr-.Jay Macksey contributes the followinf? 
Uiagcosis yt the present uge to Ahicrlm . 

This S3 the tolkauve age. Not of oosirse in the 
eejise of riosiuence, for etoquenoo is dead and from 
its grave fias sprang wise~craoldng. Perlraps the 
talkies, the radio, and paradoxically, the speakeasy 
have eoatribnted co the impression : but wliatever 
the cause, men have become woidv, unreasonably. 
Bot that they are given to long speeches, but rather 
that their toagnes have loosened and the springs of 
speech arc buljbliaa more volubly than ever beioro- 

Perhaps this is anotlipr evidonco of the current 
effemiiuKatioa of men. Oertamly women are greatly 
to blame for the situation, \'ct to make womcin the 
scapegoat is far from my pnrpo.'io. rather what I 
lament is lliat jl is man who has fallen from lu.s 
high erita,tc,-'~inan, the fleldwramr. Wirglnng ihc 
influence of woman as an uggravalitia circ.imistaace. 
and so dismissing it, the proseuUdjiy lomiaody of 
inon can be asenbed in groat part to ih'^ obsiKsion 
to pet publicity. Ideals in judging maahyod seem 
to have I'haaffed, as far as the open market i.s 
oonoej'ned. JIaahood aiJtvirenlly in every svalk oi 
life toda,y is measunsd by wlial are called “contaf't 
possibilihes." '\Ve know Uie patter. A man is 
elootod or iironioted to a position demanding ability 
not becau.se he is a speoialiat in tne work, but 
because he is a good oonfact maker, a social cam. 
He belongs to iseverai civic clubs, can swing a 
mashie, refrain from tramping his p:u'tner’.s ace, 
aad has a line of small Ulk. Thus a heavy pre- 
mium is put upon auperlicial fiu-iUdcafioas and 
real merit is submerged. It is the day of the facile 
talker The tongue wagger has displaced genius 
with the result that falsity and liypoorisy are 
more eoimtonanced. 

"Viuth or wichout loquacity the republic will o) 
course surVive. Yet loquacity is an evil. One has 
but to be thrown in oecasionuUy wdli one or other 
of the figures that tnaiic up this compusirc ()ict^^I^^. 
to be conviacftd. 


America Needs Gandhi 

This is the heading under which the 
editor of IT/iu Christian Regktnr writes as 
follows : 

America needs a Mahatma Haadhi. We do 
not mean to deliver it from its political evils ; 
but to call it back from a complex and automatic 
civiiixatioa to the praatice and enjoyment of the 
genuine arts of peace and a haniiomous prosperity 
which is the only prosperity that does a nation 
much good. M.ioh may be said in support of this 
machine age: it makes for speed, efficiency 


vouifort, a life erowdcil with twwe the pi>S3e.s,S30)is' 
and thrills of the tath'U's. Bir, it shatters 

nerv'cs, drives Ike iadtvulual harder and faster 
and iiumeusely eiompliuate,3 and confuse^; the 
piwass ot living. A wntor who was pa;iil5a% 
observing of the signs of the times remarked a 
few years ago. with a goutle touch of humour, 
that he feared the effact of too much apphcatioti 
of eioetricity to the affairs ot the liuman race , ’ 
meaniug, probably, that Imraaaitv would he so 
overloaded with luKuries and labour-, saving devices 
that life would cetwe ro he natural and might 
defeat itself- 

Kvea nsUiiv; is bemu fumed inlu playthings 
auu a moans to promote fk'i v.o«imovcin,i iastmet. 
lHagiaeiiriag goonis, with afinost unliruitod woattii 
to ,s)i)>(>ort It, has turuwi what worn formerly 
iinpassahle mountain harririM icit.i u, lUiignilt'ent 
si'oaio uouutry to lie sixm from (Jic luvury of 
automnUilos and parlour i-ars, K’lvms, ! ikcs, sad 
ovi'nu iioui-acs am used tp’ ttmitig punioses by 
oolleuo iJi'invs, sprod-inoar cnihusi.wtis and yacht- 
clubs. Foiwts, ntii’c iiiuHUUhrablt. hav<j wide, 
siuouth roads, and arc filaygrotmtls for automobile 
tourists. For savenU years, on tho uav to our 
sunupcr home, \vc !i,ivo been passuin a waste 
C'Oiiutry of naderbrusii, r<n,'ks ,an,\t KcniU-treeii. 
The last, lime wc passed that way wo 'hsooversd 
that the laml was hoi eg cleaved tor a gre-it 
airport. , 

Mr. Bandki is c, verting a tromondouy innaence, 
not only on the pooplc of India, bat on me 
plnlosopliv ot the world. Extravagant statemeate 
arc made of liis power. Me certainly remams 
true to iua apo.stii>3hip. When expecting to go to 
l.ondoa. for a rouiid-tabls conference on ludiaa 
afTair. 3 , ho did not plan to go, as he might, in a 
iirst-cMsn cabin free of charge lie selected the 
steerage, fie was going to take along liis own 
provisions i a the hiviu of grapes, dates, and the 
milk of two goals* He had .also jitaanod to take 
a spinning wkcol and a copy of "I'ivJi l/isoiiedience, 
a work of the non-contoruush Thor&au, whom 
fiandki groatly admires. The fact, of chaagod 
plans does .not invalidate siinplieily of prapaiutioa- 

We more than half suspect that the_jnmtenoe 
ot this extraoi'dmary man on his time is due. as 
much to Ilia phkoaopliy of the simple hfe whieli 
he so conBistently practi.ses, as to his poutim 
docb'iuos. So wo ask ; Would not Ainenca benent 
from a similar example 


What a Busslan Thought altout America 

Boris Pilayak, the Kussian novelist, has 
been visting the United vStates recently, atin 
expressing his views rather freely Th® 
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lolloping' summary of liJs opinions appears 
in Hie Keiv Republic. 

He saw strange contrasts, splendid and tendble 
things. At a literarj' banquet tendered him _ upon 
his Bi'uvai he found his American hosts drinidng 
quor copiously, although the country had long ago 
•"een declared bone-dry. He developed a spontane- 
ous liidng tor our yidely distributed grain alcohol, 
yhich looks like vodka (At the same function in 
his honour he say the two most famous American 
novelists, Sinclair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser 
engage lu an altercation whicdi included one _ brisk 
slap in the face.) He saw police everywhere in our 
gieat cities preserving order upon the streets and 
skillfull' _directing our groaning traffic ; but he 
saw also, in our tabloids, the pictures of _ gangsters 
wno shot eacli other down mth impunity, some- 
hmes sias'ing or wounding children in tlie vicinity. 
Gangster lulling, he remarked, was “perfeotly 
leghimate in this eonnti-y, a feature of American 
life like prohibition drinking (“Let’s think we're 
sitting here and not drinldng, ’ lifting hla glass and 
smiling _sardotiieally,) He visited Hollywood, 
wonder city, home of the most modern of the arts, 
but _ vouchsafed that art “never spent a night in 
Holi 5 'wood.'’ , Asked to collaborate in the prep^a- 
tion of a motion picture upon a Russian subject, he 
advised against the use of a certain incident which 
was impossible in Russia today, but was told that 
it made ‘ good movie. ' He asked himself, "So why 
do they need me as he pocketed a generous fee 
foi useless services and drove off upon a tour of 
the country in a Ford Passing the Grand Canyon 
lie judged it instantly to be a ‘‘faker’ The middle- 
sized fowiiB he stonped at he dubbed “provincial 
city-villages.” In New York, however, he found a 
City of the “twenty-first ceDtury.” He saw our 
depression, also, and remarked that Russia could 
dispense with this, as with our cooking. He saw 
everywhere a great industrial macluneiT of marvel- 
ous technical perfection, which his own countrymen 
aie straining to duplicate ■ but this machinery 
worked at half-pressure, as f seized with deadlv 
derav. whereas in Russia, maehinerj' labours and 
clanks full fJast. So what was the use of the 
marvellous American machinery f-' Or the vast, rich 
farm area which glutted the country ivith so much 
food that from seven to ten million Americans 
laced liunger In Russia, at least people did not 
go hungry because there was too much food around 
the place. 

On the w'hole, Pilnj'ak thought. “America has 
taken 1he most vital and flashy things .from 
European culture and developed them to the last 
ipossihle limits.” But because America's activities 
seemed bewuldered, apathetic, decadent, whereas 
Russia was working witii might and main to carry 
out a great rational jilan for social betterment, he 
pioposed meirily to transport to his oivn energized 
land “the lieautifui women, the healthy men’"— for 
many of whom there was no work here— and above 
ad “the technical improvements,” which, at a time 
like this, seem to go to waste. No doubt our great 
captains of industiy. our Fourth of July orators 
and all the rest who believe wdth Mr. Hoover that 
civilization has reached with us its absolute climax 
will find it an _odd sensation _ to be pitied by _a 
Russian. But it is equally certain that the experi- 
ence is good for tlietn. 


The Stages of Nationalism 

Professor Garletou J, H. Hayes is a well- 
known American historian Recently he has 
published a history of modern nationalism 
under the title The Hi&forical Evolution of 
Modern NaihonalUni. It is a study of the 
main stages in the development of nationalism 
and is reviewed at length by Professor John 
Herman Eandall in World Unity Magazine. 
Its main conclusion are summarized as 
follows • 

"It seems a long way from Rousseau, ' Herder, 
and Mazzini to Maurras, Hitler, and Mussolini, and 
the route appears to bo circuitous. The former 
preached against the very things which the iattei 
are championing. Yet the latter appear to be a lineal 
projection of the former. Present-day nationalism 
could hardly be what it is without the pioneeimg 
work of humanitarian nationalists, and the 
nationalism that is exclusive and mlolerant has 
been propogated primarily by popular agencies 
which were created and fostered by nationahsts 
who were liberal.’' In France ana Germany it 
has taken a century and a half to malte the circuit 
hum Rousseau and Herder to Maurras and Hitler, 
in Italy it required less than a century to get 
from Mazzmi to Mussolini- In Eastern Eiu’ope 
the speed of the cycle is rapidly accelerated 
"What of the new nationalities of the Orient ^ 
“They start with States not strictly national, ruled 
despotically and inefficiently, and suffering peculiar- 
ly ’from economic exploitation by ‘progressive 
nationalist States. ^That humanitarian or liberal 
what person, enamoured of modern European 
usage, can withhold sympathy from these Asiatic 
and African peoples as they start off on the path 
of nationalism ‘j* But what realist can be sme 
that that path will not eventually lead in Asia 
whither it has Jed in Europe 

Rationalism begins in the iSth century. Befoie 
that time the social loyalties of men were not 
attached to the national state, for no such state 
was m existence. To read nationalism back even 
into the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
thinks Professor Hayes, an anachronism. It was 
the humanitarians of the Enlightenment who first 
revived tribahsm, Bolmgbrokc the Tory patriot 
Rousseau the democrat, and Herder the enthusiast 
for old ballads and songs, are th^ examples 
Such humanitarian nationalism, generous EJnd 
internationally-minded, filled the emotional void 
left by the waning of personal religion. Men 
soepncal about Christian mythology had no doubts 
as to the national state. 

Then came the Revolution, and a new and 
finer sentiment arose. This Jacobin nationalism 
started with _ devotion to Rousseau, but eircum- 
stances gave it teeth Opposition demanded victory 
and victory needed “organization.’ The crusade 
to free nations oppressed bs’ tj-rauts became the 
campaign to conquer those who would not be 
free. Intolerance, aggression, militarism, fanaticism, 
and proselyting zeal were its mai-ks. The Jacobins 
created the characteristic instruments for nationalist 
propaganda ;- The citizen aimy, the public school 
the common language, the popular loumal, the 
pafriotic society. They were bitterly anti-elerical 
and ‘secular.’ brooking no rival religiom And 
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t})on£f]i Rilivre and Carnot are the* bchl theoi-isfs 
of this Jneohin nationain^in. Napoleon, was its most 
EjUC''‘ossfu! praoUcal exponent 

The period ^before saw another tvpo— 

libctal n-itionalisni, iniddlo ela.ws m characlf'r, 
devoted to /a?,w(?r.-/!7fVf’. and yeaniinff minhtily to 
flee oppressed nationalities in Austria and Italy. 
Piofesscr Hayes regards Lientham as the jirototvix’, 
and finds liiiri the lirsl exponent nt intematiouiiiisiii 
in the niodern sense Later liberal^ nationalists, 
like Duiizot, Welcher, and Mazzini, added a stronir 
da^li of rotaaiitieisiii to the cumpromvKe between 
Jaenhinistn and ti'aditionali<m. In 1heory_ pacihsts 
and internationalists, envisaLrinii: a huinanitv made 
up of a harrunnions syinuhony ot nationaliti^, 
they were driven by tlie stninale ot ld8i-ld?il 
to re)y in piM'-'tioe more and more on b ood and 
non. “Here was the trasedy of liberal nationalism 
Its lon'o and its fine intentions were not ot 
themselves sufficient to insure its friiimpli. It 
needs must niasp the sword and slav its 
adversaries. The sword, theretore, it i^peatedly 
grasped, and its adversaries it siaiinlitered in vast 
nnmh rs, Revolt followed revolt, and war followed 
wai’.” 

P’maliy, thcio is what Frnfos.sor Mayes calls 
“mtogral nationalism ” tollowing the, detinifioa of 
Mourras • “Tbo exclusive pursuit at nationitl 
poheies. iho absoluto mainieiiancn of national 
integrity, and the stead.v increase of malional 
powuT— for a nation dediiip.s wlien it loses 
military misld.’’ This oniitemporory nationalisni, 
seen at its luirest. in Fa.sei,st Italy and in 
C'oiuttmtiisr Russia, is fhe iiatioiuiliMU of n,oliona!i- 
tu's tJiaf have siuTiessfuliy gained unilicalion and 
independouco Along of the v.iuotio.s, it niahv,s 
no protwisi' al, an mtovnationm.sm Its doctrines 
Piofoasor lla.ves traces to itioii who. like (Joirite 
and L’auie, wero not nationalists Ihemfielvos at 
all, hut whoso eollpi'livistic criticism of_ democracy 
the iniegra! nationalials have appropriated. It, is 
Jluirice Barit's and Ohailes Maurras, of L'Adion 
Fiancciific-, wliosn thnori css best express the pracUso 
ot integral nationahsui _ in. it.s intolerance, its 
anti-hberaUsm. i's pro-stituting of the Church to 
its own ends, its mihtaristir reliance on force. 
Bat It is (he ICiscisti who .liave earried out its 
methods with the most exetnisite perfection to a 
(JiGSLirian dictatoiship, and the Russian Bolshevists, 
'vhose extiemc nationalism,’' Professor lla.ves 
thinks. “iR( likely to be remembered when (he 
detiils of then- oconoiiiic, experiiiients sliall nave 
boen foi’gotlen ” I'ho ,sn(‘ees,s ot such integral 
iifVk'naliKiu is attrilmleil l,o tlip ijiihtarist, spirit 
eugoiideTcd by “war.s ol hberation,” Ici the fi cling 
of superiority engendered b.v siiori'ss. and to the 
oilective funi-tioiung ot the insilniments ol na- 
tionali.st pvofiagauda created diy .lacufim and Jibeial 
nationalists. 


The inlhix of iJrieiitals w.rs not endroly dut to 
a pull from Ameiic.a. Thcie was also a piiEili. 
Imiti Asia winch may be attributed to it& 
oongGfited .state, as compared, tor example, with 
the unpupniated eondition ot Austialiu. Although 
it IS at least diiuhttiil whether eiiiigralion is auy 
real remedy foi ovct-populunon, and also ivheiher 
Aru can iie correcily de.scnbed as conge.sted, yet 
the p.srcholim'iiMl elTf-'t nn a thukly populated 
country like .lapaii oi large ajipaiynly under- 
populated countries bite Aiistiaim, which aie 
pi'olecled by iigid and discnniiiiatoiy exclusion 
laws, cannot be isnored- Nevorthless (he .lapanese 
are not in favour of an.y mass etmgralion ot their 
ptioplc to any country. Their disagreement with 
the United Stares arises not because there is 
restiiction, but because the pic-seut means of 
rohtnetion are nnsaushicmry. They do not object 
to the dictation tost by whidi ^immigration is 
conti oiled in Australia and in Ne* Zealand, nor to 
the ‘ffentieman's agreement’ bv w'hich their accGs= 
to Canada is limited to one Imndrod and fitly 
annually. If they were broughl under the United 
Sfates iinmigratKin la,w and if the law of iU2d. by 
which they are specially ex<iiidcd, wore repealed 
tiiCiiiumbpr of .Iiip.'iiicsc allow ed in aruiiiallv wonid 
be one hundied, and litfy and of Lfiinese one 
hiinuretl. This is MH’ciy nut uu umviiMiniibie 
sacnlieo for tlie Western Ktntes of tlie Thnted 
Status to make ui the cause ol international good 
Avill. Kill (lie Claliioniians at prtbunt think other- 
wUKG and asseit tliat .hipanfso exilusion rests, not 
on .ari,t theoiy ol tlieir inlenonty, but on a belief 
tnat tiiev areraually dilTerent Irum Duropeaiis and 
|jliy.su'.iiliy iinussiiuilaliJu hy tlioiii U is ior this 
iv.isun t})jxt they have hr-'f^ti myliu:ihio for riaturdii- 
sation siiicn the .year 171)0 and that tho second 
gcneratioa Oiiental, (.hiHigh a iiitiicecioi tho United 
States, is still socially relegated to tho coloured 
side of tiic ba,r. 


Oriental Emigration to the United States 

The studies on the colour bar continue in 
TAc Spedator, this time the subject being 
the colour bar in the Pacific. This particular 
problem rises from the Question of Oriental 
emigration to the U, S. A„ whose causes and 
character are discussed by Hon. Hugh 
■Wyndham 


Soviet China 


Readers ol this journal are familiaii 
through the writings ot one of our valued 
contributors, with some aspects, at any rate, 
of the communist movement in Chum. But 
it appears from au article published m Tlic 
Ncii> Jkpu,bh(' that communists in Cbuia 
arc belter organized tliiiii we thought The 
writer m J'/ic New Hrptd>ii'e says : 

Tot. Uiciiy IS a Soviet, govciraracut functiouinu in 
thoiuloiioi' region ot China, a government; witliout a 
ceniiai scat, without eeutral officials, yet one whose 
ruic and pnmuples are accoptod by a territory as 
as large as Fruuue and a population ostiinatecl 
at nearly SO.Ouy.bbO., Only onco betoTO has it 
biuken into the American newspapers. iUat was 
when, lust year, 'foohow was taken ana when 
for a lirief period. Changsha, the oapiffil ol Hunan 
Province, was in. its hands. Tet tegulatiy accredi- 
ted Oomninaist delegates from ail sections or this 
great piece of territory last year gathered in 
Bhanghai under the very noses of Ohiang 
Kai-shek’s ubiQuitous police and secret agents, 
despite even the watchfulness of the Intemationat 
Setdemeni’s secret political agents, who regnlariy 
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feed to Uhiaag Kai-shek's firing sauads the Reds 
found inside the Settlement's ijoundaries. 

Several thousand vihages are under this Soviet 
rule, and not a landlord sits in its councils. For 
the slogan ‘‘land to the peasants” has been earned 
out all the region it controls Non-resident land- 
owneva no longer exploit the endless labours of the 
farmera \vho_^ wrestle with the soil ot southern 
Kiangai and Fukien, all ot Hi^an and great parts 
0 + Hnpeh. Agitation in Nanking and Shanghai for 
a coneencratfon of all government energies on a 
campaign to “clean up the Reds” and to forget all 
internal_ political differences ia led by these new 
exijronriated iandhotdf'rs. most of whom for years 
had their residence either in Hanlcow. Kiiikiang, 
Nanking or Shanghai and used the services of 
hordes of nolleoturs, who were in fact small pnvate 
armies, actually to collect the incomes on which 
thev lived in luxury in those cities. 

This movement still unclarified. still hapimard, 
still moulded largely by the personalities of individual 
leaders, has the semblance of an ideology, and its 
central thesis is that land belongs tn those who 
work it.^as does all its produce. It had its begm- 
Hiugs, in the form it has now assumed, with the 
emergence of two young military men, Generiils 
Ho Lung and Teh Ting, after the debacle of the 
Hankow government. These two officers wei’S 
subordinate commanders of brigades, their sraali 
foioes were in southern Ziangsi, when they had 
viord of the events at Hankow. These events 
meant the end of what they were fighting for. They 
tlierefore set up as independent leaders For four 
i ears they have now been “Red bandits” in the 
eyes of Nanking, for four years they have con- 
trolled a vast rigion with their small but enthusi- 
asTie “Red armies, ’ and everywhere they have sot 
up peasant rule helned in the expropriation of 
lands and m the extirpation of mandarins, magis- 
trates and rich merchants. 


Clothes and Fashions 

The ScribnfiTS Magazine for September 
has an extremely entertaining article about 
clothes and fashions. The writer says 

Average Woman has probably never paused to 
consider why she wears clothes at all When 
fated with the question she is prone to hedge a 
little around the word modesty and retreat under 
the protection theory. She doesn’t know that 
Patagonia is the only country in the world where 
people dress ]ust to Iceep warm, that there are 
tribes of Eskimos Hitting over the sqpw in their 
baie skins. 

Modesty is a term so relative that what is 
modest in New York at lU r. ii_ is considered 
highly immodest at 10 a. ii._ A high neck and 
long sleeves are positively indecent at a formal 
dmner-party. 

Fashion in clothes is just what tns mfloonty 
of people happen to be wearing m one place at 
one moment and Average Woman, basicly, is all 
bothered about clothes because she either wants 
to get her man, or keep him, or because she 
wants to be just a little different, and may be a 
litile better, than Mrs. Brown who lives next 
door. (Not forgetting how impressed Mr. Brown 
may be-1 One may. with anthropological and 


psychological soundness, allow Average Woman 
a Slight touch of pure love of decoration, detached 
from any other motive, and shared with othe’’ 
monkeys. 

If, in spite of these facts of iife. Average 
Woman, with her warlike tendencies, wishes to 
suppress all arbiters of fashion she should^ get it 
sRaight in her mind _ just who these frightfm 
people are. Getting rid of them will be a big 
job. She will have to kill, among others. Best 
and Co., Greta Garbo, the spirit of Diaghiiieff, the 
Duke of Westminster, all the rich iailies who have 
nothing to do hut buy clothes, all the jioor young 
girls with good figures, and several dozen designers 
of all nationalities. 

Those are thf' particular “they” who decide 
about fashion and ftyie. Of the details which 
make up a mode, there are almost as many 
creators as there are details. An idea comes, 
lasts a month, or a season, dies, and is replaced 
Now we wear silver foxes with no heads and no 
tails around our necks, like necklaces. Last year 
we wore them with heads and tails. Next yeai 
wo may wear them around our tummies vMth 
extra tails all across the front. Last year the 
turners simplv showed silver foxes as they had 
been worn fur years. Th’S year Schaparelli, 
Franco-Itahan designer, made them into necklaces 
Next year the extra tails will have to be disposed 
of somehow. 


Biology and Our Environment 

Professor Julian Huxley writes in the 
Harper Monthly Magadnc on the applica- 
tions of biology to the problems of human 
life. 

Biology is just reaching a stage of development 
at which it will soon be applied on a large scale 
m practical aifair.s. 

The most obvious way in _ which bi'jlogical 
science can be made practii'al is in its effect upon 
the environment^ of man. Not only can it inflnence 
this I r that particular kind ot animal or plani, ea- 
couragiog one, destroying another, remodelling a 
thud, but It must be called m to adjust the balance 
of nature 

The bciancQ cf nature is a very elaborate and 
very delicate system ot checks and countercuecks- 
It is coatmualij' being altered as cliinales change 
as new organisms evolve, as animals or plants 
permeate to new areas But in the past the aiteia- 
tions have for the most part been slow, wlieieas 
with the arrival oi man, and especially of civilized 
man their speed has been luultipied many fold 
fi-om the evolutionary time-scale, where charge is 
measured by periods ot tea or a hundred thousand 
years, thes' have been Lransferred to the human, 
time-scale in which centanes, and even decades 
count 

Everywhere ma.a is aiitenng the balaince of 
nature. Ke is facilitating the spread of plants and 
animals into new regions, someliuies deliberate y, 
sometimes unconsciously. He is covering huge 
areas with new kinds of plants, or with houses, 
factories, alaglieaps, and other products of bus civili- 
zation. He exterminates seme species on a large 
scale, bat favours the multiplication of mhers. In 
brief, he ha? done more m five thousand years to 
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alter ttie a-^i’er-r, of tlie jiiauet than ta*ui'e 

]ia=. Tone in live miliion, yc-arji. 

of tl'.cfio ehaegcs vlueU he l^af- hronAht 
tT'ont have hiul anforr^oen o'nrisP<(n'?nf'es. Who 
■vvoh’T have IhmialU that the throviDs: a^rav of a 
■,heee of C,jijadia.ii rvai’^r-weed would have "aufied 
lialt t!w wdtovwayp of Eri'ala to he hioeiced for a 
de-ade, or that, the provUion of pot oacri for Io£iel_y 
wive'? would have led fn ea,?1ern Anvh'ah'a 
hetutr overrun with hu-epts of pn'ekl.v peai V Who 
-would have prouhehied that tlio (‘littinq- down of 
im-Prifs oa tlie Adruifin roast? m’ in payrs of r'entm! 
Africa eo’dd have reduced the land to a pcmi- 
dpsei't, wil’n the very soil wasiutd away from the 
hare rock-- Wlio wopld have tboupht that improved 
prunmuTiii ation;? would Jiave changed hit-torv hy 
the spreadius, of disojpe-sioopiEfi wicknos? into 
East Africa, inwles^ into Ocpaoiu, voiy po^-sil'ly 
makiria into uneiGui Greece ? 

These arc RptxhacKhr exampips ; hm examples 
on a saialier scale are fverj’whoT’e to lie fouDd. We 
may make a nature satictuarv for rare birds, pres- 
rrihina: uhsnlnie Fccuritv Fur all spewes, and wp 
'cav llnd that ®ojno raininon aud hardy kind of 
iiud will multiplv beyond measure and oust the 
mre kinds in uhidi we wore particularly int'-msted 
We Roo. owinsf to some )i1 Ho v.liango hroimlit. alioiit 
by nvilination, the starling surcad in liordos oyer 
ti'm English eoimH-yside. Wo itunrove the yiokbnc 
('iipacitk's ot our cjfHc, and Jlnd th.it now _thoy 
pxhansf the pa^hu'cs which siifTicerl for less exigent 
stock Wc g.'wTv set abonf kilUng the carnivores 
that iudcsl our dotiicstir ntiiniala. the. hawLs fhat 
cot oiir fowls and game bird? and lind tint! lo 
doitvu- we are alto rciunving the brake that mslrains 
the [liuliittHcai.iou of mice and oilier little rodents 
ihst t>ua\v away tlm foriuer’s pioihs. 

Ill brief, our human attivifics aro ever.vwhcre 
altering nafutv and its balance, whetluT we realiv.e 
i\ or 130, and Mhother we w^nt to or no. 
not wusIl the aiieratiops to ho ohaotie. disovdcriv, 
iind often harmful we intuit do our best to coixtroi 
them, iiad ernshtute new haiaiic-e'>' to suit onr 
pnrpo.sp-s. 


The Blessings of Poverty 

Timt all Araericfins are rich is n yiropnjsiuon 
whieli iiordly needs ovcr'emphiisivnof:. Y<?t it; 
would Jtof: be adniitted hy a nstive. ATritcs 
OM American in ?’Vc Athoifir MnxflAy: 

The Asnerioui Iravellor in hlurotie constantly 
pwottiitorj) the fligtennu noTiuri thnl all Atnciieans 
aic rich. Thi.-s is ol iwirso ftut uniln rnm Th.at 
wc all meun to ho vicli would lie nesref Urn truth ; 
and that all of us hope lo be 3'ich would le 
truer st\U, 

Bat this is not b> ie. It must be evident by 
rhiiS time, hy reason of t'ue loiv prieo.s of what 
Kseil to be culled securities ruid the high prices 
of what are sHSl known as commoditips, that the 
only hope tor the most ot ua lies in the rediscovery 
of the beauties of roverty. We have been 
a^wstatea from her We, must be reconverted 
Whai, the times demand is a new Saint Vraneis 
to preaoh this gospel io a distracted world. I dc 
not put niysolf forwaivi as such a preacher. The 
most I would a'?pire to us acting perhaps as his 
YoreTOuncr, 


This leads tiiui bi rel'vcl: uu the advaufa^ts 
oi poverty. 

The he.st appi-'ca' li to the advantages of pioverti 
IS donliHesd by way of tho drawharks of wpuhii 
Who has nol observed the agony endured lt\ 
wealthy pei.'scns who see ."lO. 05. or even 77 per 
cent tiieir yomh-riablc iiuoiucs wvnug from 
then, bj u K.oi iubstic * — - i ’ ■ a,-! the 

vetT .stronghold of , , . poverty 

sriia,rt under any iri-efiicr .voc.se of wrongb 
Indned an ingenious Kaglisiiinan h,u.s recGntij 
sliowp that (hat Diythieal liiiing, the man with an 
iinfnnited hicoinf' would under tnoilern eonditioBh. 
toe lilera}l.r noihitui' (o hye on. ,«iaca he would 
have to pay an nnlimited moome t.ix. 

Con.sider the rich ntaiv Keen. _ rapacious 
individuals interested ir in-cinotiDg . investment 
and sjxioulalion Imunt his puHiv'ay with, designs 
upon ins pnr,'''e, .Meantime ciim liable people arc 
guilicred in group.« out in .sabnrhan drau mg-roouis 
or high un m umtroiiolimn office imildings plotting 
how to iipproiieh him. lie is a lumied uiing, a 
focus of attack for the inventor and Hie pvoinotor. 
the .swindler and the plulnnthr 07 ii,st. Nn wonder 
that m.sieud ot living m care-tioo a!'res.sibijjt,r 
like you or me he hni' ro he li-eduod about with 
maiiovany rmls. gluos partitions, sccj-oiaric,?, clerks, 
au'l telejAone ouerators Foi\ iio dure not Qveh 
answer tlie lehpihone. fh snighl by so doing be 
.suddenly jitvi'nii luted luta riic unth wimble presenee 
ot opp of bis natural eaoniios above lUf'Htiqned, 
lie cannot know the thrill of curio, sily, somctiifips 
almost 73)o;iwiraii)o, wbh which yon .and 1 unhook 
the- receiver. 

The riehman ha.? to vide, peviloiisly along the 
ci’owdv'd street umonu poudorous tvuck!^ and 
nirkie.ss taxis tvhilc we wnJk s,afely on the solid 
pavement or ride securely avith .sixty or rnghlj' of 
our jicHf, in the intimate soeiul contact of a 
spacious modern stre-et t ar, with a coachman, and 
footin-au (democratically, clesiguated as motormaa 
and conductori to aiiticiiiate our every wish. 
Jlarung ,^at ail the morning in a swivel chair m 
his office or an eass’' .chair at iiis club 
he now sits on luxurious cushioDs, the 
verc thing ho ought not to do, for if is precisely 
this continued sedentury hfotiv". ■' -----i-- 
inevitably into the arms ot the - . ■ - 

i'f tar belter for lum if !iO we'-e with us in ttis 
street lar, hanging athletically op tn ,) strap and 
no3r iwd tiu'u sw'aying pieaa'.tntl.v out of .the 
perjiondK'uhii’ flnt that GKpeditiou.s and eennotaical 
rediicmg exerfAse ;? for ever doped to him, like 
.ansivcntig the. uilofihone. 

And this i.s rml.v ’''‘i' Consider his 

UistiwtioiiK. How problems are 

simplitied thruufih limitation! Your /nn'se is 
liniited : then .“^o are yonr pi’Ofj'etus. lYu no not 
liave to decide whether von will go fo the Aorai 
Cape or make the Alaska trip oi go to Jjake 
George 01' Enim Beadi or Coi-onoido or a dosen 
other places. It j''ou C'ociid really, go anywhere 
aliaolutely i-egardiess, how hard it would be to 
choose ! And tins iiurdship the iich attually 
experienrf-. 
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T(ie “fiSationa!” Government 

In the Hritiwh Pre39, “Natioual (rovei’a- 
mp>]at'’ 19 hailed with delight or regarded 
with suspicion according to the political 
^ lews or the paper. The Nea Stateffman 
and Nation has a note oi^ it : 

On Sunday last prayers were offered in the 
Ab'iey for the _ National Government : the Ttmes 
IS full of patriotic letters renouncing expenditure 
and holding up to oblotiny those who oppose the 
policy of "economy” or demand the right to 
consider what it means. Ernest gentlemen are 
beginning to economize in all directions : we have 
even met with one who had cut down his supply 
ot newspapers and who then found it necessary 
each day to send his chauffeur with a large car 
into the nearest town to buy the Dailjj Hercdd. 
Every effort is being made to suggest' that, as 
at the beginning of the war. there is only one 
thing to be done and only one way ot doing it. 
Hr MacDonald indeed sa 5 'S that it 13 the war 
again, and no doubt he tinds himself, just in that 
atmosphere ot concentrated patriotism in which 
he so steadib' refused to immerse himself in 
1914 It he paused to consider he would see 
that the analogy is exactly the reverse of the 
truth. In war the whole machinery of production 
IS set at work in order to supply one insatiable 
demand. To-day the oppo.site is to take place. 
Activity is to be slowed down, wheels are to be 
stopped, m order that we may spend less, consume 
less and work less. Economy soimds well until 
particular economies are examined a.ud their 
results gauged. There are already signs that 
the little devil doubt is putting in an appearance. 

The Manchestsr G-uardian, at first delight^ 
With the formation of the new Government, is, 
as one might expect, among the , first to look 
ahead It urges that since “the National GovCTn- 
inent tiid,s fail to be the most unpopular of modem 
limes,” it must dissolve as 'luickly as po.ssiiile 
lest the Labour opposition gathers an overwhelming 
^ti'ength. Now just what does this , mean Y Once 
the new Govermnent iias earned out its economies, 
by liypothesis it will have become unpopular ; 
it It dissolves before carrying out its task, why 
shouid it ever have existed ? But one can well 
understand the anxiety of the 2IanoIiest6r Guardian 
that tlie Liberals, who are to support this Govera- 
ment, should not be too deeply implicated in a 
policy which makes nonsense of everything that 
the Nancheitef Gnardmi itself and tliat advanced 
Libera ism as a whole has championed for twenty 
years. It has too much sanity to _ believe that the 
National Government wull be in a position to 
tarry out the economies that are ically desirable 
or to believe that the economies that are mreshadowed 
can be anything but disastrous. 


■\Vhat value has it as pacifist propaganda 

These questions were seat out to a aumbai 
of French intellectuals by La Tkaue du Cimna 
(Baris) being actuated hitherto by "the lively and 
varied reactions with, the large war films have 
evoked in different countries and on diffei ent 
public.” 

Out ot the number, Paul ilorand is perhaps 
ot the names most familiar in America, tlirough 
his fresquent visits here and his brilliant book on 
"New York.’’ He simply answers . 

“When a war film is good, it can only create 
the desira to make war ” 

On the same premise, Andre Maurois reaches tiie 
opposite coneiusion : 

"I believe that war films are an e-xceilcnt 
propaganda against war, providing they aie true 

“War in itself is so ugly aud so terrible that 
I do not believe it possible to see a representation 
of such life without wishing never to live it. The 
difficulty is not to give a war a film the , chara,;tei 
of a great adventures, a characteristic which 
war does not have.” 

Henri Barnusse was one of the first viar 
fietjonists, and he disparages war tiUns because 
they can not show war' causes : 


" If one were to show war as it is, such filing, 
would uudonbtedly he deterrent, hut _ the question 
13 • Can one sliow - war in all ot its actuantj '• 
I doubt it. 

“All means employed to wage against 
are inefficacious if one does not throw light on the 
profound causes ot war. , Since we have ware 
many people say that war is barbaric, absurd, and 
abominable Seenmmations of this type do nothing 
against war, but. on the contrary, mullife senous 
attempt. Propaganda which attempts to inform 
the public on tli? evils of war can only be suc- 
cessful if It makes them lealize that the 'luestion 
muse oe placed on a social plane. As long as the 
regime rests in the hands of the wealthy, war whl 
be an in-vitable comsequence. , 

War films ham less of padfistic tendency tuan 
one might believe. Thes’’ excite the nationalistic 
spuit and incite the spectator to the idea oi 
vengeari'.o <s.nd reprisals. We must look at them 
from, tills poiui. oi view. 

“Reinargim has said that the Americans made 
a film aga.ast Germany out of his book. If one 
showed war impartially as it is m all its reality 
suck films would never be passed by the eens^or 


Albert Cremieux believes that hltns aie of no 
consequence either for or against . 

“A war film has no more pacifist value than a 
war book. The book and the fiLm can not show 
the war to those who have not been at wai". If one 
really wanted to make a film against war 
one would have to .-new a caricature of war. 


War Films 

The Literary Digest publishes a sym- 
posium of opinions on war films culled 
iioin a French paper. 

Shoind the AVar Film, be considered as , actual 
propaganda against war o" pu^”‘G'‘'v fO“ war ' ’ 


Decline in immigration to the U. S. A. 

The World Tomorrow draws attention to 
the decline in immigration to the H, S. A 
and explains its significance. 

For the first time m Inslcry, more emigrants 
left A ‘uerica du"'ng the fisoa' yr^r whmh endet 
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lune ;lOth than landed upon our &liore^. Tlu- net 
'oss uurinpf Bns jierind was 10,2^7, ’winie the 
intomns totallod only 97,l?jh Ihn pmalirsl nunh'et' 
of amvals sinr-e 1844. The Ihirean of Tmm'ai'tilion 
traOier announces ihaf the niirober of unmipranis 
foi the current year tvill probably tall to uftdOd. 

To understand llie siynificair'e of tlieso finurcs 
TO need to keep in mind the fact that prior to the 
'wo^’ld war the United States was receiviiii" a 
nnihori immiKrants annually. Tor a full century 
America was a land of refiigo for uniltitudea of 
Europeans who fled front political oppiessiou and 
economic privatinu. Thai freedom and opportnnitv 
awaited' all comets was tiio proud’ boast of 
ArnericaD. orators and publicists. The contra.st 
m political and ecoaoniic conditions here and 
abroad was cited as proof of oitr snpenoxjty. 

This turn of the immigraiion tide is another 
link ui the chain of evidence that this country has 
now come of ago industrially. As loner as the 
United _ States was a pioneer land with vast 
territories ot virgin soil to be cultivated, railways 
to be consiructed, inmes to be opened and factories 
to bo erected and operated, there was a shortage 
of labour and iiuffligrants were w'plcoiued, indeed 
they were diiigontly sought, by labour agents. 
And it might he pointed out. in passing that one 
reason why ther'c is now so little unomploymcnt 
in the land of thn Soviets js found m the. fact 
thit Russia IS still in the pioneer stage awaiting 
development. Put with tho pas,smg of the frontier, 
the transfurinatina of the United kSt'itcvs into an 
aiban and indiiatnal civilpuation, liio laavvellous 
advatvics in loc.hnological science, and the slump 
la world trade, tlio labour market' bceatno glutted 
and the stream of uninigratjon has been shut ofT. 
nu’cliy a riuesUon has been rniaod ui this country 
eoncerning tho elTects ot our new policy upon 
the pe.oplrs of JCuroiie. Once moie idealism has 
been submerged by economic forces. 

AVithin a fcAV days of the publication of those 
immigration iigurcs. the AVickersham Commission 
released its report on the deportation of aiieti.s 
by the Department ot Labour. That foreign hoin 
residents and^ children of foreign born parents 
aie more criminally inclined than are native born 
citizens is widely bolieved by old-fashioned 
Americans. Yet the AYicliersham report saj's • 

the strong likelihood appears that tho foreign 
bom in tho United States can he dermitdy 
exonerated from the charge that ihey liave been 
lespousihlo fur a dispioportionale share of the 
Clime current in tho country.'' 


Spread of Fascism 

» 

The writer ilraws attention in UnHij to 
the spread of F;mcism in Europe and the 
dangers that may remilt from it 

There w'us a time when bu.sci.'jiy disclaimed uint 
inlerest in the spread their inovemcnt outside of 
Ifalv. But that time has p.issed. A vei'ilable flood 
of Fascism, onenly fostered from Rome, has .svepi 
nortinvaid and eastward orer Europe, eron stirnng 
up a lot of talk m Fmnce and Eogiand .about the 
need for dictators The marruige of tlm Itahaa 
pi'incess into ^ the Bnlgarian_ royal feiniiy was tlie 
signal for a Faseisf parade in Bulgaria, led bj' the 
Kalian minister. Tiie Austrian lleimw'ehr, who 
have been j^roved by recent voting to bo a smAl 
minority in popular e,steera. have none the less held 
ii'aternal meetings wnth ftahan Fascists on the bor- 
der, and have even been in part responsible for the 
amelioration, of Italian tyranny in the .Anatuan 
Tyrol, together these wortliies have drnulc to the 
Day w’hen bv violence and didator.ship they shall 
be able to advance their national greatness and m 
thft case of siitne. their personal tortunc.s. 

That Uonnt Bethlen of Hungary and ITeraiei 
Mussolini have long inamtained a secret agreement 
as to ioiut diplomatic purpose, ib known to every 
one. liow thi.safl'eds the po.we of Europe may be 
gathered from ttu' lamous c‘ase when machine guns 
wore found illegally sliippcd frotri Italy to Hnngaiy 
labelled as “agricultural machinery'’— no doubt for 
their usefulness in mowing dowui. In tho mid&t 
of the recent Uennan financia! crisis, a humed 
secret visit was )i;ud bv Hethlen to .Mussolini; and 
Betlilon has imitated Fascist methods in order to 
tnainlain. his uovernmeni in powor, jailing the 
opposition and mtiimidat.ing the electorate, la 
Poland tho same pmotico has heon followed to 
retain Pilsudski and his mmions in power : siity- 
eiglit opposition leaders were imprisoned duimg 
the last electoral farce. 

No greater es.araTdo of the injurious effeets of 
Fascism in international affairs could be cited than 
the experience of Germany. Just as Bethlen toes 
with the hope of a Hapsburg restoration through 
young Otto, so Hitler locks arras with Geimanv’s 
erstwhile Crown Prince and is hailed by the 
Kaiser’s fouriii son as “Clod’s gift to Geruiam ’ 
TJic t oriiian people, I am. coiiviimed, care little toi 
Hitler and liis works, but they have used him as a 
threat to France 




By VISHXUGUPTA 


* I — The Foreign Relations Bill 


T he most audaoioTis tbiag abo’^t the 
Foreign Relations Bill are not its 
provisions -daugeronsly wide and 
lagne as they a'’e — but the arguments with 
which it has been sought to impose the 
character of a universally recognized 
jDternational obligation on the measure. 
Ever since the bill was introduced hints 
have been appearing in the officially inspired 
press that the hill was nothing more than 
an attempt to brmg the Indian law in 
cmifoimity with the law and pvacrica of 
nearlv all the civilized countries of the 
ivoiid and that its sole object was to give 
t) the Govern me?.it of India, through the 
municipal law of the country, some power 
^0 disoliargp one of its most elementary 
duties towards foreign States 
These contentions, first thrown out in the 
papers, have been repeated from the oflicul 
benches and in even more formal pronounce- 
ments. The statement of objects and reasons 
attached to the bill, tor example, says ; 

Jt is a recogaiaed principle of international iaw 
that States m their relations with other States 
aie responsible for acts committed by persons 
within their jurisdiction. In accordance with 
til s principle most modern systems of law have 
nade provision for the punishment of libels against 
the heads nf loreign States. The English comnion 
law punishes such libels on the ground tirnt they 
imperil the peaceful relations of His ilajesty 
w itli foreign States. Under the existing law of 
British India, however _ poweis are lacking to 
enable Government to discharge this mternational 
le^po^Slbllity and of late a certain section of the 
Indian press has embarked upon a campaign 
of propaganda against the present ruler of_ an 
adjoining and friendly State and has given 
utterance to the inflammatory appeals of a rival 
daiaiant in a manner scarcely consistent with 
Government’s obligations of neutrality and 
non-interference in the internal alfaiis of a 
neigiihouring country, the independence and 
integrity of which His Majesty’s Government have 
by treaty undertaken to respect The easting 
Government in at least one other friendly adjoining 
country' has also been made an object ot attack. 

The bill is intended to bring the Indian law 
into line with the English common Law-'-* 

The Government thus stand officially and 
unequivocally committed to two proposi- 
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fcions • that the bill they have brought 
forward only embodies the principles and 
practice of English common law and that i.t 
seeks nothing more than to give them power 
to discharge an undisputed internafi aai 
obiigatiou. This view is so clearly stated that 
they cannot afford to evade a challenge on 
both these points. This is extremely 
unfortunate because, so far at any rate as 
the bill they are now considering in a 
Select Committee is concerned, both these 
contentions are untrue. This measure is 
called for by no recognized canon 
of international intercourse. It is not only 
f. dangerous and absolutiely uncalled for 
mnov.ation on the theory and practice ot 
international law ot today and the municipal 
law and practice of all civilized States, but 
also utterly at variance with even the 
auiuming up of the position, in international 
law. unsatisfactory as it is, given by the 
Government themselves. 

To demonstrate this is not difficult. But 
it will involve the recapitulation of certain 
well-known principles and facts of international 
la,w and diplomatic liistory, which however 
.superfluous for the initiated, i.s not perhaps 
wholiv unnecessary for the lay reader. 

The Rkspox-sibtlity of ST.grES 

To understand the real nature of the 
Foreign Relations Bill and its ^ relation to 
international law and practice, it is necessary 
above all to have a clear idea of what 
State responsibility ineaES, Mr. Howell 
has stated in the statement of objects and 
reasons of the bill that “it is a recognized 
principle of international law that States 
in their relation.? with other States aie 
responsible for acts committed by persons 
within their jurisdiction " Like all generali- 
zations which aim at summing up an 
intricate question in a neat sentence, this 
statement suffers from the inaccuracy of 
over-simplification. As it stands, it might 
mean anything or nothing. As a matter 
of fact, three hundred years of theory and 
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ha'.'t‘ set ^'f^rtain ileiimte hnuErjtiojid 
t)> th" rf’rfiJuiisibiht.y of Stavoa in rpsn-t-t 
Ot tby JctivituM of iisuivjtin.'jLs, wlihoat 
which the mere afili’raation nl the n'^jnM^rtihility 
of Scutw i-i lit u.> inipurt.jnco wlhiievor, Tf. was 
fti'ofiiis who liist stah'd that "a (.'ivil 

Oomoiunitv. tiho aav otiicr onmtiii.'tiihp is 
not bound by fhf‘ iior of an ittd! viilaal 
au'-itiber thereof, without '^orar' act of its 
own, or Bomo oniis'^ioi: " Tto> idea ciilpn 
was the coruei-stono of Drutuis's liioury 
of i^tat-e rcsponsibihtjn He held tlnit a 
Estate cannot lie held roriponsihlc. wjtJmut 
a fault of Its uwo, hut mav become 

an accompiicn fchronirU its own fuiilt m 
two ways ■ paficntia and rn-i'pliiy^ k State 
become responsible tlirou^b its own 
act or throup:h its failure to unn'ent 

the act of another. The theory of Slate 
respotisibiUfcy, thus onunciated hv ruMf,tus, 
is still followed hr writers and jadires, 

thoaifh It iuis been modiliod niul 
nsteudod in lUany respects by the 

invosi:i.tntii)ns of timdorn Uerinau and itiiiinn 
aoholars. The pioniw in Hiiri field was 

'I’riopt'l, but the .scholars wliose wuvif lias 
set up Stufo respujisihilil.Y ns nu institute 
o£ uiternational law, are tiie Ttalian, 

Anzilotri anii the ftcrmans, Schinni utid 
iStrupp. And very rocicntly, flic Erport. 
Oomunttoo for the ProyreS'iivo CoJifeatMn <i{ 
Interxiation.il Daw of the (juastne of Nations 
has sought to give a concrete fortn to the 
positive intenifitional law on tiic qaestir-n 

State responsibility may hn considered as 
arisiag out_ of any of the four following 
categories of relatious . (1) State or State Asent 
to State; (21 State or State Agent to alien; 
(3) Ifldividnal to foreign State ; (D individual 
to alien. Of tho.se it is with tlic third that 
we are at present ciincerood, and with regard 
to this, "the position, as dcilood by mndern 
ttu'iry uml practice, may bo sumnu'd up 
as follows. 

An imlividual may vioiate. inturmitimmJ 
law and thereby occasion injury to foreign 
States or its oaticnals, but his act need not 
necessarily bo attributed to the Sbtp witbiti 
which he )S found nor engage the res- 
ponsibility o! the State. Tiie State is never 
responsible for the act of an individual 
as .such. It cannot be regarded as an 
absolute guarantor of the proper conduct 
of all persons within its hounds. Before 
Its respoasibility can be engaged, it is 
necessary to show that it has violated 
aa luternatioual duty recogaked by the 


miBtomary and^ pusitfV' law of mirions m 
a cbMv and detimte iai','}).' 

Now. wii.o are Dipm' duties recogaixail hr 
'■he ciistoimu'y .im! ua.'.ihvc law ,if n.'iraiqs 
wiiinii (Migagc !.!)(' resfiOiN'biiqy ,,1 StiDa 
in rnqir.ft- pi- th.- .■adn rriiw di ludujdu.iD'' 
Tiicy ore ii'd q.jrtloim and '‘loi'vthnw 
that an uiqitfrlaTraia Atatc dktv cUuii 
ol ;i'!nfh'-r, imv iviiir an iMueintis .Sfcife nuiv 
he prepiu'".'! t'l reinhw t,i onv ul iD 'Specially 
favoHind uHic.^ Thi*^“ duties ;i;'e only tlawe 
wliich are r''cngnix.jd !iv tan coniinan will 
and the uiuvorrfal ju’iuita’i' of the (Dauty uf 
Nation'^ and wiiicii, threugb that rocogiution 
and practice, huvf aeqairtni a fiuddmal .-'haraGter. 
They arc to ha nbarplv iiistinguishe.I from 
.services of a political nature which Bfates 
rciKler to one mi rher from coasidcratioiis 
of polu-r or expediency. Timsc Apif/ diite 
are deiined hy Eagletna as follows ; 

do. The indindtiU nny do liana ''ilher to 
ii loi'ciun AiaP' iN.'if ar to au alien hi lln' Umner 
o;i,M’ ,i pujiiu- fiaiin jb aaa.st'jPU.'il , llau i^', a olamj 

i'V ii iiW'icn Slate in ii.( rr.vu ludialf. \n imTiort" 
ant arnnp ei sia'ii acts w that wluuh mfin ihis 
ftUn'lcs <u iiisalts dij'.'iitcd agiiiisl tbc ib 

Ihe person of !(k liivid, _ ils .'Uiii>.isS;vior', or otlior 
imalii- reiiiysenta! iv''s, 'gs (! vc iw olboi omhUan. 
The es(i.'.'hi,l prol.ci’.liun to <hnliinuUe agents is 
Wei! Icnnwn : atrl (n the iDi’i'u ‘-nUoiK ifedy 
took _i!ie murdei- of Deiur.d Tclltut, an Italuia 
commission'vt Iiv tiio iionbrent'e ol Aadiasriadoi's 
M aiil 111 iho deliriiimfuiu of lim ( h'ae.;t>-,DH,j)iiiTi 
fniatiei. .IS at] msiil! t.o hoiseil. and onllsuted 
h"*avv d-uiiagcs fi-cun i,hv'''i‘C Status htve often 
iuini'!)o.spd ftp- the repataiiofl of iqiurics done to 
tboif ooiisular rcpre.sentativns ahroad- 

A State owr -5 at ah Times a duty to protaot otter 
Stares usdiaat mjurwuii ae.ts hy individuals from 
within 1(8 jut'isdietioii. liuds by Indiatw and 
othei' maraodi.'rh from and mUi the Imifad States 
have eaured tropueat d soussumy wirh tianada and 
Mexioo. hnclainatioiis may originate in tiie pre- 
jiai^itioa of ko.stilc oiite.rpnscs whiim ono State 
against anniht.'r, ami the Althrnit'i is a 

fairwurf rlinstrafum of flu* repirarmn whh-.h may 


' rhw intertirctation has rcceivod llui Wrinctlon 
of iho heagiit) Kypcrl tVmiiiuMee on the i^i-ogigs- 
sivii Dijiblin.'iuuiio)' Irifcru.itioHal ijiwdsne thclioport 
of the Siib-f loniinitfee, lUiponifod h.y tiiis ^''oitiiuittee, 
in file ‘lleporfc hi die (Juamul of the Dewao of 
Natiou', on the, fliiestii>a.s whie.li appciir npe for 
Lnlf'rnutiona! Regiiiation bjae.stionomres nos Ito?) 
adopted by Um (Dmmttteo. at its Tlurd aosiions 
m ilarch- April lAlTJ, as also of the Instil ut de 
Droit Jnteimabouate. wiuch lays down in a draft 
rcsohiUon that •''l/Etar. n'est respoasihte, on ce uni 
eoneei'ae les tails dommageahles eomiius par des 
partiouiierg, ipie lorsuuo le doiutnage rdsulte da 
lait quii auraif omit de prendre les mesme 
auxiiuclles. d’dprbs les circon^taaccs, il couveuait 
noinaaleiaent ds recoiirir pour prbv&mr ou rdprinier 
de Idu. (Pfotes-verbal, da 3L Aoht. 1927, 
Projet de resolution, article $.) 
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i e reqa re»I from a State for Lng to observe 
s 3BterDalo»a* obligations,'' * 

Oppcnbeira also says; 

“It is a. L'onse'Xoevce of the Tiearxons responsibi- 
’.il.r ot States for afits of private persons that b.r 
the cnirhnal law of every oivilwed State panisb- 
raent IS flovet’o lor certain o^enoes coKinaitted by 
private peri-ona against, forsisn States, such as 
vioAnoa of ambassadors’ privileges libel m beads 
01. foreign States and on torei^n envoys and othr-r 
ioiviiious acts In. every vase that arises 'the 
ott'otider njiist be pro.'^&'iited and rhe law enforced 
by tiiG ecnits of jnB’:it-e.’'T 

It will thus be seen that the res- 
ponsibilities of States in le'pecSofthp activities 
of iudividynls are striotiy lieiimited. They are 
Tosfricted, in the first place, by the eonsideTa- 
tion that a State is not responsible for the 
activities of individuals ss stieb. but only 
for its OTTO iteffltgencR in not fulfilling certain 
international duties imposed upon it by 
the law of nations, and. secondly, by tbe 
fact that these duties do not include the 
ptevention of any and every act of ladiriduais 
that a foreign State may consider potentially 
iajnnotis to its interes^ts, but only the prevention 
and bringing to justice of actual acts 
of iKiury done to a foreign Power by 
individuals bv the cominitraeat of a group 
of internatioDaily icfurious acts specifically 
recognized as such by mteruaUonal law. 
These acts are —aggression ou the territory 
of a foreign State, injury to the property and 
life of its nationals, libel on its head, etc. 


MusicipAi Law KEUAiiniyo IvTJiiUvA'no.vAL 
Om.ioATioys 


We must now pass on to consider 
one or two of the domestic measures through 
winch some of the civilized States discharge 
these international obligations of theirs. To 
take Great Britain first. There exists no statute 
in Great Bntain to eoforcft international 
obligations except the Foreign Eniistraent Act, 
which applies principally ia the case of war 
and acts of aggression, lu peace, the hberty of 
the press and opinion is restricted oalr 
by the English law of libels. Thi,s gives 
pi’otecnoa not only to one British .vubject 
against another, bat also to heads of foreign 
States and foreign ambassadors and dignitaries 
who may have been libelled in Great 
Britain The principle of the English 


“ Tie BeiiJomihihtu of States in InfprnaliGtid 
Law by Clyde Eagleton » t 

t Inter naiwimi Lau'—A. IreaUse. ti* 

Oppenheim, Voh I-Peaee. 4th edition edited by 
Arnold W KcNair, c- n. n- 1928. pp. r>0S-o09 


enmma] law on this point is thus suw- 
njariAed by Stephen in his Digest : 

Everyoae is guilty of a inisdemeanour who 
pnb.'Ashes any libel lending to degrade, . revile, or 
expose to hatred and coateiupt any forei^iu priacs 
or 'poteatate. ambassador or other foieign dignitary 
with the mrent to disturb peace and frienasiup 
between the United Kingdoin and the country to 
which 8D,x' such person DeJoDgs.'’'"' 


while Haisbury says . 

A Jibel oa a ioreign ambassador is a aowraon 
law' iitiBrieineaiiDur punishable as tending to interrupt 
the pacific reiauons between, this ecuiatry and the 
natron which he repre,seate t 


There are no laws in England about 
offences against foreign Powers except 
these. It should also be added that 
there have been only four cases 

in Bntii-h history of offences ot' this 
deocnption, vii . 

U) Dez V. D'Ean flT(i4'i for the 
defamation of tbe Preach ambassador ;§ 

(2! Lord George Gordon’s case (17S7) 
for defaming the French Queen and the 
French Ambassador ;*■* 

(3) Rr-r r. T7?if 11799) for Ifbeiling 

tbe Emperor of Russia; ft 

(4) Rn V. Peltier tlSOSl for libelling 
Napoleon 

In addition to the British law. it may^ of 
interest to quote two more laws, tbe provisions 
of both of which were cited in The Statesman 
for September 13, 1931. One of these is the 
Canadian law, tbe other Persian The provisions 
of the Canadian criminal code, which substan- 
tially embody the British law on the subject, 
run a? follows , 

I'A) IVlio wnhcjut iawtni justificahon pablishes 
any libel tending to degrade, revile or e.vpi^e to 
hati’rd and eontempt in the estimation of the People 
ot an.v Foreign State, any prince or person 
exercising sovercaa authontv over such State • 
or (b) who wiltuli.v and IiEOTvingly pumislies any 
false news cm rale whereby iniury or rnischiet rs 
likely to ho occasioned to any puhlio interest ; 

is guilty of an indictable offence. 

The Persian law is also oa the same 
lines. Pait of Article SI of tbe Persian 
Penal Code runs dS' follows : 


Whosoever in any way openly slanders tne 
Head of a Foreign State nr the Diplornafre 
Represeutative of a Foreign Statr in Persia will 
be eoademned to correctional impnsoniBcnt for a 
period of throe months to two years, subject to 


* Stephen's Digest of Engh-sh Orimmal Lao;. 
7th edition. 1926, arboJe 135. . 

T Laws of England. Vol. IX article 1CJ6S, p. o^b. 
§ Blackst one’s Pcpoit p. 510 22Jbtefe 
p. 21.3. tt 27 Slate Trials, p, 027. §§ 2b State 
Trials, p. 529. 
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THFI MCUiKKK KEVJEW FOK Of.'ToHKK, t'JSl 


t]iA (.•unditkm th.it ilic Foir'i^tn Niiii.'’ .i. ' oi'us 
ret‘!pi‘uf-il timtiucint m fuiUoi’': ru 

We ijave uoir to tnrn b> rho propo^JL’d 
Tiiduvn lair to see wi.otiier it !s ;n oonforiuitr 
i^ith raeasui'PS in forop io other conutnes 
and whether it only intends, jh h.‘i> hptni 
clearly suted in the statcm.’iit of ijhi.''cts 
and reasons of the- hill, "to the 

Indian law inlo linn with the English 
common law." The proposed hdl is worded 
as follows , 

Whei’oas it 's expedient to in'orido anniu-sl tlie 
publication of statemeots hkeU’ 'o pionioie iiu- 
fnendl.r rela,tions hdirpen His Goveni- 

inent and the Gorei’amenG of foceipii States, it 
is lierehy enacted as follows 

5. IVnoever aiakcs, pnhl’ishes or /■•ut'alatcs 
any statement, rnmoiir or lepoft with >nteot to 
praniote, oi whioli is iikeiy to proispte.yM' wii^rcot 
the Juakir - ‘ cu'uutatinu is hlcelv tc 

promote. . • ■ I between, Hss Majesty’s 

Oovermnent aad tiic tinvorti'iK''ut of day foreign 
Stale .shall ho pnoishuhle with iamnsonment which 
may extend in two .ve/nx or with [hie, or wiili 
both. 

The first tiuntt that come.'i into one’s niiud 
aftor readiuio: this draft U'sjislatinn N d iWlinit 
of .'ihipcfiictinn at tho incredible stupidity or 
disinfreiiuousne.s.s irfiioli has r'ftpvesoacod thiB 
juoasure as applying the principle of 
English cuinmmi law to India, and the 
second is a feeling of liopele.'i.s impotence 
before the enevoacbmeats of the TilycciUive 
in this country. The clause 2, a.s it stands, 
can only have oue eS'ect: the sfifling of all 
espTes.sioa of opinion on the foreign policy 
of the British Empire in India, except sncli as 
may be permitted by tho Boveriiinent of 
India, The severity of the law tnight_ perhaps 
be mitigated in practice by the judement 
of thoss who are empowered by the 
Idll to lodge a eompl.iiut undov it. Hat 
tiiat is no judicial pimtection. Besides, 
once a complaint i‘i hidgcd, iustih'ably or 
anjustiliably, there is absolutely no criterion 
left to the judge to decide whetbor a person 
IS guiltv or not The question whether a 
particalav statement is likely to imotuote 
unfriendly relations between His Majesty's 
G-overnraent and the Government of a 
foreign State i.s a question of fact. It will 
necessarily vary according to the circum- 
stances of the case. A statement which may 
promote unfrieudUness with one foreign 
State may not do so with another. 'Whether 
it will do so in a particular case 
will depend on 'an _ infinite variety of 
circumstances, including the domesBc 


political sifimrioii oi .i f u’ciyn Suite, of winch 
the judpo can bti'V' lut ('tigji’iiunco at all 
Tlio moasiiro ivdl thtt-, [lavc the ctfect cl 
saburdimitiug th - domosne pm-eurment oi 
ono ''uuntry to the ni‘ccasii!'y-! of the doincstie 
siiiratinii lu .‘Hiothor Such ;t law, -lu lai 
fniin being c.dlcd for by intorimtioiml lav, 
is ahsolii.tely at variance with one of ih 
tiindameatal principle^— tlio principle of Ml 
national suv'Cirign ty 

Tiir. Piu'TTcn or C’lviuxru XvT^(>^^' 

It will perhaps he ar’gued that comldiout; 
in Ena'l.uul uod other coiuitrics nf the world 
are s>i different from the comlitions in 

India that there con he no real comparison 
hetweei) them In order ^ to remove, 

that crroncpu-^ impression T imro given iti 
tlie second part of this article fifteen ca.scs 
stdcctod from British histiuy, m wlpcli 
serious diplomatic roproscntntion.s were mads 
iiv foreign Governments or hoad.s of foieign 
States regarding articles publis’iicd in the 
British Pre.ss, which, in their opinion, were 
endangering tho Irumdlv rclation.s subsisting 
be.tween them imd Great Britain. In every one 
of these cases tho Hrittsh {lovcninicat either 
evaded a direct answer or ,gavc the reply 
that they were p ov.' cries s to coub'ol the 
Brc.ss in England. It w’ill be seeu from 
the dociiinents quoted below, that the pare 
plaved by tlic English Press, in fomenting 
internatiouai di.ssensions, was far from 
Tn cortftin tho were 

so persoual tliat they clearly came withiu tbs 
purview of the English law of libel which 
protects foreign princes and dignitaries. 
ITiiy in spite of that uo_ legal proceedings 
were at all instituted a, gainst offending 

no.w.spapors nmat ever remain a^pUKzle to tlic 
Prcs.s Law governed )Oiirnalists in India, 

The eases given cover only the period 
from 1 3.1)8 to ' 1910, But T hare before 
me .a nvisa of notes giving particuips 
of iniuimerahle rccenter delinquencies, 
and nil the table at wh.ich I am wi’itmg, 
lies a nile of biroign papers, the 
editors of all of which T could easily send 
for some vears’ correction to a 
if only T po.ssessod iarisdIctioii_ over them 
and the over-developed sense of iaternational 
duty of the Gorcriituent of India. 

But I will not make this a-b'cle an 
iatermiuable one by giving more than 
two citations from them. The first example chai 
I shall give is coacemed w fh attacks on 
the ram atera of tho Soviet Government by 


PUBLIC OPIInIOB A%D FOHEir\ POLIL’^ 1\ IM»U 


fl ceu Lno'] sh jej and publi^faed in 
.T,Al-,vaowa English pagers. Jc should be 
remembered tliat at the time tUo Bririen 
rto reraiaeut bound to tue boviet Govern- 
meat by the following agreement : 

That each parly refrains Ijom hostile actioi: or 
Hadertaking asomst tlia other and h'oiu ODiiclnctivi; 
ouhideoi :ts own borders ans^ofuosalp'.'opasiiadad’.reot 
or iuairei.t agaiitst the institutions of the Bnll^h 
Empire or tbs Russian Soviet Retjnbho respeotivelv. 

This did not. ho'veo’et', preveni English 
Cabinet Tlinisters from inilnlging in extremely 
vivid characterizatinii of the leaders of the 
Soviet regime, botii on the platform and m 
the press Some of the too purple pateae.s 
ill these attacks were quoted br \I. Litvinov, 
the Depntv Commi.-^sarr for Poreign 
Affairs of the E. S. S. R, i;i bis note cf 
Peb. 2fi, lb2T to Mr Peters, the British 
representative in Moscow Eeterrmg to the 
complaints of the Briti.sh Govornm^ht 
regarding attacks on British policv ia 
the Kussian Press, M Litvinov savs : 

I conlcl quote a multitude ot examples of the 
Wide use and, unfortnnatelj'. of the excremelj' 
ininoderate abuse of the right to carry on propa- 
ganda wirhin the confines of Great Britain against 
the 'R, S S. R on the part of the members or tlie 
British Govermueat. f shati confine myself to a 
few examples. Speaking m IVatford on the 20th 
June, the Secretary of State tor India. Lord 
Birkenhead, siieaking ot Moscow and Soviet Govern- 
niout, declared they were "a band of murderers 
and robher,-!'’ Olorning Post ot the 22od June 
1D25), In another place, in Bolton, to ®>e precise, 
Mr. OUnrchd! talked of the Soviet Govermueat as 
‘'the dark conspirators of the Jfosccw Kremlin.'’ 
(Daihj Telegraph of the 22ud .Tune, .19261 
Similar outbursta may be found in the utterances 
of the Home Secretary, Sir Mhiham Joynson-Hitks, 
of tfic Oolouiai Secretary, Mr. Amety, of the 
Secretary of State for Air, Sir Ssianel Hoare. of 
tue Secretary of State for War. Sir Laniiug 
Worthiagtou-Evaus, and others, not to mention 
those holding Rimllar opinlous in the Conservative 
Pait.V- like A. T. Cook, who at the conference of 
the Consei'vativf' Party at Scavboroach, on the 
17th Of toi.>er, ] 926. called the Soviet Government 
“a group of intsrnational blood-suckers” (Morning 
Post of the ISrh October. 1926), like Oomraandez' 
Looker-Lampson. Sir lYilliam Davison and 
others, The piess of the governing CoDseevative 
Farrv abonads in still more violent attacks on the 
U. S S R- li is impossible, moreover. ,not to 
observe that tae representatives of Great Britain in 
Yosvow. who enjoy the same privileges as the 
dtpiomate representatives of other oouatries. have 
never lieen .suiiiected by the Soviet Prsss to the 
insults and defamations to which the representatives 
of the Soviet Government in Londoc have been 
subjeeted on the part of the Buglisli Oonserrative 
Press.* 


* A Selection of Papers dealing with the 
relation^ i stweea His Majesty’s Government and the 


doS 

Though those were clear violations of 
reovgaized luleraatumal obligations, it will 
perhaps be objected taat at the tune the 
British Goverameut was not parfciculirlv 
aaxious to gain the friendship of the Soviet 
Ooveramoat aod tliendoro calling the heads 
of ihe Soviet regime mnrderer.s and robbers 
eoiistituted no danger to tae frieudslup 
iietseea the two flfate.s But a legal 
obligation is surety a legal obligation and has it 
any relation to the political aspects of the 
e.iso 'r" In any case, no such jastifi cation can 
Pc pleaded to tiie c.ose of the attacks in the 
British Press agaiubi; tus Fascist regime in 
Italv Ever since the Fasel«t Party came 
luto power, Italians dissatisfied with that 
regime huve been carrying on an active 
oropaganda against it in the liberal British 
Press by giving larid descriptions jit does not 
mutter whether true or false] of Fascist tyranuy. 
By every eriteriou of the Goveraiuent of 
India, the activities of lueu like Professor 
Salv,,mini, and the help they got from the 
British Press in giving publicity to their 
views in Euglaud, coastituted aa uiawarranted 
interference with the iaternal government 
of Italy, inasmuch as they were pkm incitements 
to a section of the people of Italy to resist 
the government established by law in that 
couDtry, They were highly resented by 
Italians, \Te find, forcxaaiple. Gonimandatore 
Luigi Villari writing in T/ie Xnf/'onaf Berm/: 
for April 1927 ■ 

But from time to time, and more particuhviy 
withm the last few months, a new r-ampaign 
against Italy 'nas iieen started of a iacr« .serious 
nature as far as its aims and effects are eoaeeraed. 
The Government and people of tliis coumr.V'-a.s 
'indeed of all other civilized countries— are rightlv 
anxioim that the peace ot tlie world should not 
be broken. In view of this natural and reasonable 
attitude, a number of journalists and jqpzBals have 
for some time ''>een trying to ptesent Italy^in a 
liu'id Uflit hy afflrining in numerous articfes, 
communiques, news ijaraginphs etc, plentifullj’ 
adorned witn headlines, that she is preparing for 
ZDimediate war ag-iinst someone or other, that siic 
is armed to the teeth, sad chat at any moment the 
fell blow may fail. 

In the list of the offending papers figure the 
uaroes uf such famous newspapers as Ti/e Daily 
Oh/'on/^‘h, Tye Daily SLetclu Thp Daily ALz^vs, 
The Eefcrec, and the Erenuig Standard, 
the writer ot the ai’ticle in the l&sc paper 
being no less a person than the present 
Prime TIioLster. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
The effect which that article produced in 


.Soviet Government, 1921-1.927. Omd. 2835 of 1927- 
p. fJi 
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TPiO HKVIBW FOR OiTOP.EK, 


Italy 4 bj’ ;in ftali-'Hi fv'nv'‘'?p indi^ntol 

the I’liTiihiif rf fur ,'il;<t'oh o. l‘*2T ; 

If.'.iy Wi'vV joji'Vr^ what {'i ',{ }[)■. tr.tL:- 

Ihiaald ir> I'CUiirifd ri,a!l <inautl\ 

Hir'i nn (’‘ron: w,‘aM i,- lucski'-i njton ni lUiiv us 
hivji't (4 ;*, flj.s.stor. V<in uiV I'U'-tl;. > n'.niH.nr- 
)nti iSifit ft I ortam }»>v\’ia' ii;is intiV!- 

tinaijliy iDicrlerJjtit iu \ onr liomf's-rsi' , ve* 

cui; 01 yonr bij''''i;o.st ril.’ih-'SaK’ii dno,-, nnt hor.]!!!,!!' jo 
fTPulo ii nt to a.ai'iluu' Oroat I'owpv 

to hci'oacM dallj inloie^tfd m yuiu- intornal ijoiiJks. 

Tins waa siiToiy ? <‘ase ot prornotiag iin- 
friendly Tolntions Letvua-n two givut Fowiss. 
Since no judicial action was taken on sue'! 
an oReneo it could easily be iniagmed tha^" 
such eases as Sir Michael O’Dwyer s attack 
on^ King Amumillali at the Dmo of the 

civil wars ju Afgluusstaa should pass 
absolutely unnoticed. 

OoW'pu.SiOiV 

It must have become pvident to the 

reader from wiiat has gouo before that the 
Foreign Relations Oil! was jnstifu'd ueithci' 
by the doctrines ol internatunifd law nor 

by the piaf'tice of civiliF.uti natiuns. Its 

springs urCv in fact, not legal bnt poldical, and 
it is rondorod imperativo hy circumstances 
peouluu' to Tinlin Uritisii foreign policy, 
so far as it concerns India, has of necessity 
to recognize the laet that tlicro is a potential 
tiircnt to the unity of the Kmpive in the 
nationalist aspiuitions of India. Its efforts 
are, tlierefuie, to a paTtial extent at any latc, 
difoctod to counterbalancing those asnira- 
ticDS, or at least towards seeing that no 
loi'OJgn influence complicates the internal 
situation. It ii>, therefore, to that extent 
anti-Indian, and this being so it cannot, 
simply afford to have freedom of opinion 
about its foreign reRlmns. 

The sutpe fact maiies it vitally sntore.sted 
iQ tlie_ domestic politics of the adjoining 
counijjes. It is n wAl-lninivu fact that in 
undecclupcd and partially iuod(rniznd oiHUi- 
trios sueb as Rurround India, the will of 
the monarch is often the will of the State. 
A change in tiie occupant of the throne 
IB these countrie.'!, tlmreftire, eery often iupan,s 
a break in the eontinuity of policy. This 
gives ample motive to foreign Rowers to 
become directly interested ia tiie questioD of 
SReceBsion in such countries, for the chaage 
of a ruler there might very possibly mean 
the substitution of a hostile for a beaovolent 


jinlicT To l.fko ■"ten- to pndfmt such a 
pritipc fj.iuj aft-u'kR directed ag.rimst, Inni 
is onh tin- m-?.!: slop lu tiic rcn.s.miug. R 

mar md bf a oufy impo.sct! iiy international 
laiv. but, p,MitiGai!y sp'^aking, its Ufcd is 
juit any tin- less urgent. 

That '-OU 1 " su('h ’"jioliticdl motive lic.s at 
ti)t' rof't oi the Fomgu Relntioii'. Bill is 
ox’idciit from rlic confused reasoGiug of 
Uovcrnmf’nr and pro-tniver.nmmn speakers 
HI the Assembly, who wore absolutely 
incapable of making a di,snnetjori between 
the; legal juid the pohlicnl a.spects of the 
rjucstion. In moving tor- con.sideration of 
the hill on Heptrmbar 21, Mr. Howell is 
reported to have .said that he wauted the 
House to visualize the effect of unre&lraitied 
criticism, which ho abided would lead to 
civil war 'n an tifljoining cmriitry, wdiiR 
another Bnropocin spoakor, Mi. Broolco Kihott, 
iinotod nt some length nn article in the 
London Tinm.v to the s ft'oet that tim Afghan 
Oo'T‘j'nmF?)t w-'is sullic'ienfiy preoccupied 
with mteriuil aibuTs to iio onii'ari'ii.ssed by 
the requircnmnls oi foreign relations [this is 
appal ciiHy ttm news toRgnun and the Rader 
which appoaved in Tht Tip/n^ for Ang. 22], 
and suggv'storf that “it was indiR.s duty to 
help its m'ighhour to pa^s with the niininmni 
of c-tnbai'vassmoiit tiiroiigii a difficult phaso 
of Its nuUoniil life.” Mr. Brooke Elliott is 
obviously n parsonage whose knowledge of 
internatinnal law is nnt cgual to hia anxiety 
to he of help to Afghanistan and the Doveru- 
ment qf India, Othcrwi.SG, he would peihaps 
have know)} that to take the embarrassment 
of foreign relations off tl<e shoulders of a 
neigh'ioiaing country is not a duty erioiiiGd 
by inteniatwnal law ; a nation could render 
snch a sorvics! to aiuithcr if it iiked, but 
its imn-perfortiuince could not bo visited with 
a mcasme like tlie Fnrmgu Kolations Bill. 

Tot. wo nro grateful to Mr. Brooke ifllintt 
for the light he has tiirowm on the real 
oompJe.vioii of tho biil. It is, according to 
him, a mcasuio dosiguod to help Afghamstaii. 
T should go a stop further and call it a kw of 
sedition onforcod on bei'alf and In ihe interest 
ot n foreign country by tlie Oovenimeut of 
India on its ow'n nationals. It is an un- 
precedented nod unexpectedly geoerous 
measure. But who would dream of callmg 
it the fulfilment of an international duty 't 



n.~Tlie British Press and Foreign States 


Ab C'.T!>iainv’'I in the body of the article 
'p. 452), it 1 .^ intended ti? give ia this section 
a selection of eases from British histury la 
which senous diplomatic representatioas w^re 
made by foreign G'.vornTieats or Heads 
of foreign States regarding artio'es piibljsiiod 
in tae British Press abuut them, ”• h:ch, in 
thoir opinion, were eadnageriag the frieudly 
relanoos subsisting between them and irreat 
Brit'ain ami lu every oae of which the 
British Governmant evaded s direct answer or 
gave the repiy that they were poweriess to 
contra! the Press in England. The oa.ses given 
cover only the period from 18 't8 to 1910, and 
it is unnecesfiary to add th.it they are only a 
seieetion from a very large number of sim’iav 
instances The documents from n Inch extract.=i 
have been quoted below are all ofBoial 
despatches preserved is the British Foreign Office 
and published in the official colleGtion, Briihh 
Documents on the Origins of the War, edited 
by G P, Gooch and Harold Teoiperley. In 
the foot-notes the letters B D stand for this 
coUection, the Bomau numeral which follows 
indicating the volume of the series. 

FiriEEii Cases 

1. In 1S9S Punch published a cartoon of 
Emperor WiUiam H as Emperor of China 
which was very much reseated iu Germany 
The Emperor had a talk on this subject with 
Lt-Colonel J. M. GrieI■30^l^ the British, 
Military Attaclio in Berlin, and oa Jan. 19, 
189S, Lit, -Colo ue! Griersoa reported as fullows 
to the British Ambassador: 

He then asked it i had seen the pietui'e of hiisi- 
seh m Punch as Emperor of China, and said that 
the Empress had seen it Qi-st and was furious at it, 
but that he did not mmd and thought it rather a 
good joke, “But,” he said. peoiilodo not realm 
how monarclis are looked upon on the eontiuent, and 
while those personai attacks are made ution ms 
you cannot expect tlie German Press to remain 
quiet-”"" 

2. Some days later there was a conver- 
sation between the Emperor and Sir F. 
Lascslles, the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
on the subject of the personal attacks on the 
former in the British Press, and on Feb, 1, 
1898, Sir F. Lasoelles wrote about this to the 

*'Rl).7l7i^iikno. 6A 


Marquess of Salisbury, He staled that the 
Soiperor had said to ium that 

On the !a»fc ''ir-c;wion oi vj^jimc Eauland HB 
HAD BESH ASSAJLE.D BY THE PRB^S DIGIFJT- 
LY AND PSPSoNAi-rA', and since thca tSie 
pcTSonal attac.Vi apmn*t him had I>pco'iii so violent 
that it hoi hejomo untios'ildo tor nnn to rctui'n to 
EagUud Ho had tbe’^More bson compefied to 
diaagre his taor:;^ and to do his best turiuei 
Gerinua interests aiono- 

The reply of the British Ambassador to 
this reraoiisrratice was charaoterisNs, He 
wrote . 

I replied fhat if Hi? M.qe'ty vvouJd allow me to 
speak perfootly opani v I wciud venture to suggest that 
he paid too iiiuch importance m the utterance^ ot 
The uress. wh'ch in Eogiand WAS PEiFEOTLY 
FREE AND ENTIPIEDY INDifFENDENf DF ANY 
SORT OF GOYDRNHENT GOisTROL OR 
1NKLITJ3NCE. 

The British Auibassador further roporrs. 

Oa mj" obsprvmg that the tone of the Press on 
botn sides had become more moderate ot i&t.e, Hi's 
Msjest.v paid tlnxt this was so, hut cOTsidering tiie 
etfect which had bees produced m Oeriuaay,b.r the 
personal atUcks upon him, ia which, until quite 
recentjy, the Ssghsh Pi ess had indulged, and 
wducii were far worse than aavtlilag even in the 
Chanviaist lu'eneii Fre-vS, he teared that a good deai 
more pauenee would be required before the friendly 
footing upon wiucii the two countries formerly 
stood could le restored,* 

3. In 1898 came the Fnshoda ASfair which 
almyst led to a war between France and 
EagUnd. The tension was very seriously 
aggravated by the tone of the Press on both 
sides. Oa Oct. 11, 1S9S, M Delcasst-, 
the French Foreign Alinister, spoke to ttie 
British Amoassador in Pans about tins subfeot 
and the latter reported to the Foreign Office 
as follows ■ 


1 found M. De’oassv very serious this afteraopci, 
and, for the hrst tima he beyame excited during 
our convorsation 


Ho hiinseif owned to being annoyed by the 
articles in the London. Press on the Parliameatary 
Paper on the Upper Nile, and especially by one ia 
the Globe, the n'surrif^ ot which, .is given by the 
Havas Agency, he read to me. He said that the 
laagttaao of the Bcglish papers rendered hi,? 
position veiT diSiculc, and the international situation 
much, more dangerous. Ha contrasted the lu-odera- 
tion of the Paris Press with the excited lanauttge of 
the Londoa dailies, and said that IF THE PSOVO- 
CATiON 4 VaG CONTINUED, DN THE OTHER 
SIDS OF THE CHANNEL IT MOULD ELICIT 


& 
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^ U. .\ 1 hAth lHFFir-|:LT. 

?!n‘ ilntish Ambits JJiiior lluii; )iie 

i'A r!m FreiU'i; iVi.'sv "iiiiJ ht'catuH 
uiotlorr.io" bnt liid n'd anr 
i)b'-'crr;t{ii‘jnt; on llte Bn^lis'}! 

4. ]n Mai'Oii IbOO cxur-m'-dy im-'AVt?;;- 
tn'o aididt^s were l!ubl^^l)ed m Thr Ttoic^ 
roi^.ndmg (rermany. Sir Ji*. I.asoeilw, fcim 
Brili-^h Aimb.iriMador in Beriia, seat t!ic 
ioll'iwjng telegram lo tliu 3[tu’<iue8s oi: Saiis- 
btiry on this subject un iJiarch IH ; 

LMiilowiny i; ■' ' . ' of a toloyv.iiii jusi 

fi’oin ' ; , . 

“The tone (.a rceent av . u, m the '/’.-wr.s oxrO’*<ls 
nil bonnds anti after irisuiima ns thev have frone so 
iar to prthlish a rejiojf mat er^^ ol my 
hi'Othrr’s flai^sliip on IhMi deparfiire iro-n P.u-is- 
oiontl). liad ch'j.ex't! fhd Br>n'a. ( have hsal mailers 
invesnaatvd at ouee and liavo nsoeilnirio'l (-{uii. onr 
inec were escorfod to Ihoir b uis oy voar nhie- 
laobha. Nviio jiinft Ihiau lliive hu'ioveli "in rns, to 
whit li onr ft.ulors eorfbally rr-'PeBtlis! The lepovl 
is 1 ‘onsouuontlv an (wra/h he- _ !l is a mat (.or of 
iici'oal voKTot llint in mplv m iiard work wlimh f 
hnv/' iin<leiHa.lvfu at iiouu* iIm Kh'Ul, ISfl i'Rl4S< 
Si!'>ndi HAVE INfiFKl^ATl'in TliFiiJ 1'1‘hVS 

WITH FKk'wa AiMj:s-'<T (iFKMAAW 

HISASTKIJ )!A) niUH I'K IT. ih THIS IS X'uT 
STvlHl'HH AT oNt'KV' iTim itaimv. an- the 

K)!i«i ivji's owm. 

i nave rophorl Hull I liiiv.' ^ lofnwu'IoT His 
3liioKt,v's ii'inyi'am to Vonr Hortithip. '.vh') ( ij'*. ttia 
ilouht v'UI tii'ploi'fi nil. tuix' <<: (Iso Tojif.t 
?is (loc‘[>jy as l flo. lint Him J uad-iMoui} 
viMir ijorrlship had .ilreadv mail/iiiiei,l lo 

Ctiunt Alrttevai.'li tlrv: UKh' ifWlKSTA S 
CrOVHHtTMm RXHHHISK NO OONTKOb oVKK 
'ri'TE 'TIMES, ' ami ! ventured to oiisvrvi* Uuit 
ji worhd IkJ a taaUov e{ sortu' diffionlty foi ilor 
Majesty's noixpiiitienti to uttemnt ar a momcofi 
ot itrpaf iwriomd exeitoment, to tnllneuce the r'res.s 
wilhent ruauma Hie risk cA ineroisiiii^ tlieir 
yioier.et'.T 

To this tpleqi'ara Lord Salisbury sent the 
folio WiUg reply on Jlareli Is, 1,900; 

f Hji’oruve of .t'our iHiuvuaye to Iho Emrieror 
whu'li if tr-.oessivT'y sum oin n-tma! fi'oiu me. 
THK 5XHH'»HNTS RKKHRRLH T'> ARK MOST 
{TWRoRTliXATK RtlT THH VAG.VRIKS nK TilK 
NKlVSHAPKIld ark KKTfKKLV HEYONO AIV 
OONTKOu S 

A. (a ttif! $a,me year there was a coniidaint 
from the Ituasiaa {rovenimeut aboiR the 
attitude of the Eu;.dish Press towards rhat 
country. Ou Ytay 30, Sir Ciiarles 8. Sooti, 
the British Ambassador, wrote to Lord 
Salisbury : 

Count Jltraravielt today- j'eferred to the 7imc^ 
article as a fresh mstanco, of the uiischievotis 


iriiioeu 't' 1.1 me I’n's-' m on<'Oin‘ti-''ioe lUt'U'iwuomi 
'.H-f ‘icum. 


hi voMotniu; O'. ,(b'‘ve Sir L'twHs', 

adi'Uttini !hat’ 

U is i tim-l. ynr'jiia’nlc th.U the on The 

uixipi.ormd ,-u!thoi'U\' oi it.s H-khiy curivvpondent 
siio.ina hav" aiveu an _ intm'jirA.itin:; lo this 
.'Oiii f-sioii wfti.'t’ ,.il rat'ioi c with tint rta-eived 

troiu oriioiii; Mi'in 

(■> Thiee vein\ Inter Cuunt Lam.-doit 
aeiiui! eouiuSaiiiGd about tho Hritisli Press, 
to the B.i'ris'u Aiuhin-adoe, end on \L\y 11, 
IhO-'J, Sir f 'harle- 8 Scott amun wrote to 
the Fereiuu dlficu; 


Cot.rii, i'.aius.dor(f coniplained e^pceudly of the 
fuudoa Ttnira which he fiaicl, spcnied to 'u; 
mepired by fHHRCONGILABLK UATRKH .AXb 
vSrSFIOH »N 1 !F RPSSiA. 

1 said ihat rr w;ia reilainl.s' very lusasrceabio 
10 he i-oiihlantiy tlic sidiiech ol odiuns and iiiijrot 
oluuites ht llie public Press, and we eenld 
symp'Uhii'O widi him. .h durimr the hhe Warm 
S'oacii Ati'iea tiicre aiipearod lobe no charge oy 
i^ispu'ion too funuhU’ons to be rit-ilifei! lUainai 
uiif (.fnvei'fimpni; :ir.d troops h.v tin foreiun Pre'is, 
cUidTUKOXl/V THINH TO Rid fftO.'E WA3Tn 
IfKMAlN (WLM \N1) IIOJ’K THAT TfilP. 
\ViiV\Ai !»' -H'.sTlOK. 'i' 


7, III the. su’.uc yeju' a lelturuin piuilislwd 
it! tne T/ini's led to o seihiUH nusutidfirstnad- 
me; with the '•pa.ush (fovcnunciih Wr 
litu! L-u'd !..H!vdnwi;.', ihu Hrittsh i’Au'i'i,a:n 
Seercturv, w ruing to ilie Hritisb. ,\ iuba«!s>uior 
in Puns on Aprii S. l.'-iOd ; 

hiir iw m.v iiuervit-w wuii the Fretidi 
Amtiassadni' today, 1 tooh the opfioi'fumt.v of -uyiDg 
That oui Aiiiha«s,A.lm’ ,U Madrid rcpjrUrd to us 

ihritthe Stniitsli (''covcimivui. wcvcr senouSy aneasj? 

with veuai'ct to the oudoTa ia AIoiocoo_ They wsi'e 
apiiaicntb' convinced tha: Great Bntaia and Jraace 
amiveil &;■ au utideratandmii !or^ n partjb'oa W 
lorvuovy or spheres of _ lafluoni-B ;n that oormtiT, 
and uofhiag: would conviaeo thr-ia m uie eontory- 
ills KKcelieaoy olit-otvcd that tiu-se susptetvss 

were ku'jtel.v liue to the ucforUttifitr; teiegrani 
jnihlwhnl sonio weeks uuo in the Tiwrw' Ah wu 
.-onifl do. III.”. Kvoonmicy tliouuld. was to repeat 
;i.ssiir.uic.es li 

S. After the iauhieBt, 

feelings I'iiu very high between hu'ciifc Britain 
,jiul Ritwsiu, and a wav was very narrowly 
averted. Whtlo the nogotiatioHS for aa 
aniichblu sctcifiuent were in _ proyrfrw, 
Einperur IsLcliolaa said to Sir Charles 

Jlardinge, the iJritish Ambassador at dt 
Teterabavgli, that he had complaints to mate 
about the attitude of the British j?ress which 
“had been tureatening' and over hasty 

To this Sir Oiiaries Hardiage replied. 
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1th i the attt^de of ocrm'=‘ of tl e organs 
of The Lila ah Press had, I admitted, Oeaa somo- 
■traas, uniiJoossai'iiy defiaat in tone, it must be 
leitiomherecl and taken into acoonnt chat the -whole 
of the British nation had been stirred from its very 
depths Lj' the news or the trasreds- in the North 
Sea. As^ His Msiesty bnenr, ANN CONTI^OL OF 
THE ENGLISH PPESS ^VA^S QUITE BJBYOND 
THH FOkCBIi OF HIS MAJESTY'S GOYEIRN- 
idIjNT-‘ 


To this the Emperor Niehoias replied by 
saying ibat: 

the Press had novr become a tyranny which 
in foreign polilics ivas capable of great oiiscliief 
and from wnich it was diffi.cult to escape, f 

9. The German nayy, which was one of the 
main factors of the growing hostility between 
Great Britain and GeriaaoT towards the 
beginning of the present century was the 
subject of much pointed attention on the 
part of the British Press. In 1904 a British 
paper suggested that the British navy 
should fall upon the German fleet before' it 
had grown too strong and desh'oy it just as 
it had destroyed the Danish fleet in 1807, 
Sir Frank Lascelies, the British Arnbassador, 
had a talk on this subject -with Prince von 
Bulow, the I'npPTi;?! Chancellor, and reported 
to the Foreign OSce on Dec. ~S, 1904 ; 

■ the oonsfaiTt aitafis in the English. Press, 
■which had met with no oiSoial disapproval, and 
the new' scheme for the reorganization ot the Navy 
had given rise to the belief, which had hecome 
very prevalent in Germany, that EngJand had 
the intention of aUaeltIng her. 

- Count Mettemich's statement had given great 
satisfaction to the Emperor, who had become 
STispicians in consetiuenoe of his atteatiOD having 
been drawn to a recent article la the nnd 

Navy GarMte and a snggesflon in Vaniiy Fair that 
England should treat the German fleet in 1804 as 
she treated the Danish fleet m iSOS [aiV.]. 

1 said that the two papeis he nimtioneci were 
■without any practical importance a-nd I thought 
it a pity that tiie Empezur should have paid any 
attention to them.§ 


10. About the same time the British 
Ambassador in Berlin had a long discussion 
with Herr vou Holstein of the German Foreign 
Office about the tone of the British ’Press, and 
be wrote to Lord Lansdowne on Dee. 30, 1904: 

Herr von Holstein repbed that Germany had 
certainly a right to be suspicious. For a long 
time past s regular campaign had bees carried on 

* Sir C. Hardmge to the Marquess of Lass- 
downe, dtd. Out. 31, 1900. B. lj» lY. pp. 25-26, no 24 

-f Mi. 

% B. D; HI. p. 56, no. 65 (a). In estimating 
the prectical importance of these suggestions 
it should net be forgotten that two or three 
years later no less a psrsna Than Ijord Fisher 
put forward an oSieisl suggestion, that Great EritaLn. 
should “Copenhagen” the German fleet. 


by the English Press against her, and as His 
Majestva’ Govarnment had taken no sort of measures 
to check the campaign it coaid only be supposed 
tiiat they did not disapprove of it - 1 replied that 
1 believed That on occasions attempts had been 
made to induce some of the newspapere to adopt 
a diflferent tone, but very rarely with success, and 
I had every reason to telieve that HIS UAJESTT’S 
PRESENT GOVERNMENT DELIBERATELY 
AVOIDED ANN INTERFERENCE YHTH THE 
PRESS. Herr von Holstein said that he feared in 
thai ease THEY DID NOT FULLY REALIZE 
THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES. la the present 
in^taace a sitnaboD had been created by the action 
ot the Press which was fraught "with, the gravest 
of all dangers, vii;., that ot two great aations being 
involved m war, for if any untoward incident had 
arisen which gave rise to an acrimonious discussion 
between tha two Governments it would have been 
almost impossible to have settled it owing to the 
atmosphere -which the Press campaign had created,^ 

11, This subject again came up for 
discussion between the two Goyernments 
about six nicntbs later. While giving an 
account of a eonversation be had bad with 
the Imperial Ohaneellor, Sir Frank Laseelles 
■wrote to Lord Lansdowne on June 12, 1905 : 

He (von BlUow] regretted that this state of 
things should exist and that the English Press 
should continue its hostility against Germany, I 
was aware of the sensitiveness of the Emperor to 
English opimca, and hardly a day passed without 
His Majesty .sending him IBlilow] a sheaf of English 
papers to read. 

f [Sir F. Labcelles] paid .that it was a pity that 
H'S Majr&ty read the Engiish papers at all. Dn- 
frrtucately His Majesty believed that IT WAS IN 
THE POAVEK OFHiS .MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT 
TO INFLUENOE THE PRESS, AND I B.AD 
HOWE\T2R NOT BEEN ASLE TOPURSUADS 
HIS MAJESTY OF THE ERROR OF HIS 
BELlEF.t 

About the same time Lord Lansdowne 
also wmote to Sir Frank Lascelles on the 
subject. He stated : 

- --So far as I was able to folloiv the argniaeat 
of thefie personegos. the strained relations wMeh 
were believed to exist between Great Britain ^ad 
Germany were due, in the first place, to the 
attitude of the English Press, and in the second. • 

Ylith regard to the ATTITUDE OF TEE PRESS, 
Eis Excellency [Count Metiemich, the German 
Ambassador in Londonl who knew this country so 
well, must, 1 thought, Le well a-ware that HIS 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT WAS IN NO WAY 
ANSWERABLE FOR TEE LANGUAGE OF ODR 
NEWSPAPURS.§ 

12. At the time of the Bosnian Crisis 
of 1908, the British Press heneiaiiy took up 
a very .strong anti- Austrian attitude. This led 
to very strong diplomatic representation? on 


t 

§ 


B X>., III. p. 58. no. 6S (b). 
B D,, III. p. 79, no. 97. 
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the part of the Austro-Hnugarian Governmeat 
to the British Government. On Nov. i^, 1908 
we find Sir W. E. Gosehen writing to Sir 
Edward Grey : 

He [Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austrian 
FoieiffH Minister] replied that there was no 
change at present but that if important English 
xiew'spapors like the Dailu Teh’graph and others 
went on preaching territorial cioinpensation tor 
Servia, he could not answer for what would 
happen. I [Sir W, E Goschen] replied that 1 
shared his opinion that some of the articles 
published had beon somewhat injudicious.* 

The dispute did not end with this. 
About a month later Sir Edivard Grey wrote 
to the British CJiarge <V Affaires in Vienna ; 


Count Mensdorff spoke of the harm which 
was being done by the Press and by a number 

of English people who wore m Belgrade In 

Montenegro, though it was admitted that the 
British Government had _ given a warning that 
nothing beyond diplomatic Eiipport wms to be 
expected, articles in tlie Dailg Tdre/raph and 
other newspapers were being pointed to as 
showing that British syinpathv w'ould go bevond 
this and it was urged that the Dailii Telctjrapk 
was in touch with the Ruglish Government. •• 

T TOLD HIM ^VE WERM NO ItlOHE RESPON- 
BlBldl FOR THE IdlADLNG ARTIOLE8 IN 
the !>aU}i Tchgrapli than we wcp’ lor tlie 
appeaianre of the Germuu Emperor’s inti'i-view 
in it. This paper was not connected witli the 
Govornment in any way t 

At the sumo time Baron von Aohronthalalso 


spoke to the British ropreaentative in Vienna. 
The latter reported the conversation on 
Dec. 11, 1908 to Sir Edward Grey. He wrote : 

He [Baron von Aehreutlial] added mo.st 
solemnly that the attacks which liad been made 
upon Austria by a whole section of the British 
Press, and the encouragement which it lud given 
to Turkey and Serwa to resist Austria, were 
likclj’’, if continued _ much longer, to _ definitely put 
an end to the traditional good feeling which had 
so long existed between Austria and Great 
Biilaiu and lead perhap.s to^ very serious conse- 
iiucnces. dbi fdt sure that if tlio British Goveru- 
inenl. fully realized iho (binger, they would make 
ah elfui't to give a bolter direction to thoso news- 
papers which Were, he assured me, a T'ea.i menace, 
to the Jiuiintenaiu'e of the peace of Europe. 1 
told him IT ’VVAB ESREOIAIjLY DtFFIHHLT 
KORA LIBERAL GOVERNMENT TO INTEii- 
KKRE “WITH THE FREE EXRRBRRION OF 
PLBLIO OPINION IN THE NEW8PAPHRB.8 


13, It appears that the hostility of the 
British Press was not confined to Austrian 
policy alone, but that it also took the form 
of personal attacks on Emperor Francis 
Joseph- On Jan. IS, 1909, Sir Fairfax Oartnght 
wrote from Vienna : 


* B. D., AT p 485, no- 430. 

t B. D., V. p. 523, no. 480- 
§ jB. D- V p 527 no. 4S4. 


Austrian Minister for Foreign Afiairs remaiked 
to me that lie possessed a wiiole dossiei of 
extracts trom English nowsjiapers inimical to 
Austria, and nianv of those contained most 
offensive remarks with regard to his Emperor.* 

And Sir Edward Grey also wrote to 
Sir F. Oartright on J an 22 . 


Count Mensclorff igaUed here on the 18tli 
instant and sliowed Sir diaries Hardinge an 
article pulilislied some weeks ago in a magazme 
wliicli Ihe fatter saw for the first time, caUetl 
Nmr EasL CG.VTAHHNG A DISGRACEliGL 
ATTACK HPGN THE EMPEROR FRANCIS 
-lOSEPH. 

Sir Charles Hardinge said that he ivas verv 
sorry that such a scandalous article should have 
lieen -wntten of a sovereign whom every bodj m 
England respected and admired. The paper was 
both, new and obscure. Had it been pointed oat 
to him at the time he would gladly have seen 
whether something could not be done to in-event 
its rccurrence.t 


With this the matter dropped. 

*■ 14. During all these years tlie hostility 
between Engl.ind and Germany was growing, 
and an increasing part ui promoting 
it was played by the British Press, This 
question forms tlie subject of almost 
endless remonstrances on the part of the 
German Government. To one of these m 
1908, the British Oovernmont authoriijed 
thoir Ambassador in Berlin to conuuumeate 
the following reply : 

Ills M,i]P.sty’s Goveriimeut regret as much as 
any one tliat ttio newspaper Pre,sa should at times 
lie utilized as the vehicio tor inteinaticinal 
recriminations. BUT EVEN IF THEY HAD THE 
POWER TO INTERFEKE-AVIirCH IT 18 Of 
ertURSE AVELL KNOAFN THET HAVE NOT- 
they WOULD NOT FEEL CALLED UPON TO 
RESTRAIN TTIE PTJHLIC BUT COURTEOUS 
EXPRESSION OF VIEWS which reflect the 
actual RitnatioQ.§ 

Jf). To a similar reraoustrauce on the 
part of the Imperial ClmncGllcir in 1910, 
iho Britisii Ambas.sador gave an almost 
identical answer. Wo hud Sir AV. E. Gosebeu 
writing to Sir Edward Grey on Dec 2, 1910 

lliK Excel lency [tho Inpierial ChanocUor] said 
that at a, 11 Wilts THE PRESS HAD CERTAINLY 
LEU THE PEOPLE TO REGARD GERMANY 
AS AN ENEMA' and that IDS MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT HAD NEVER TAKEN THE 
SLIGHTEST STEP TO PUT A STOP TO THAT 
MlSCIf! E Vi )HS GAAIPAiaN. 1 told His Excelleucv 
THAT TO Mfffi/iLE TUB PRESS IN ENGLAND 
AVAS A MATTER OF iKPOSSIBiLlTY.** 


* B. D., Y. p. 567, no- 519. 
t B. D., V. p. 572, no. 526. 

§ Memorandum dtd. Feb. 19, 1908 B.D. VI 
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INDIANS ABROAD 

By BE^TARBIDAS GHATURYEDI 


Indian Agent in Fiji 

TJae Samat^hur urges the GoYernment 
'U icdia in the foJloTriug note to appoint 
tiieir agent m those islands 

iieca-,saiT tliat the acvernmeat 
or inci a should reiiei,Y the tiuestion of appoint- 
nipnt of an Agent ot the GoYei'cmear of India m 
h)ji, under the teria ol Section , of ihe IndiaTi 
Emi^^ation Aof All of ifl2g Functicvr of sn^fi 
pa Officer are affined in Buies 56 of the Ii -'ian 
EojifeTation rides from whiAi it will bt oV 

^fiyea ,<-aat the auiie& ot an Agent are not only 
conhaea to looking aiter the interests of the Jadiitns 
nut also extend to keeping the GoYernmeDt ot India 
correctly iniormed regarding the welfare and 
ccatus or the Inaiaa oommuhity neaeraliy. The 
UDverninsiit ^ ot iQaii?. cannot cliv6&t thci^ifrolves of 
the raspousibility tor the welfare ot Indians in 
any Grown Colopy partifulai'Jy so long as th^v 
lave net received common and eaual rights witii 
other classes of IBs Majesty’s subjects. 

Ihe appointment of the S^cretaiy for Indian 
Aitau's as a servant of the Colonial Crovemment, 
e'^en witli a seat in the Leffi.slative Council does 
not serve the purpose tor whicli the appointment 
Oi an naent ol the Governmett of India was 
advocatea. A, servant is a servant. He cannot 
ai_t as a i oiitical Agent nor can he free'y watch 
the interests of the Indian cominunify or keep the 
novernrjeat ot India supplied with correct intor- 
Riahon regiMing^ (he state of affairs of the Indian 
comnianity in Fiji, Moreover, the appomtineat made 
over tour yesrs ago has not to our nrnd helned 
the Indian community _ veiy tnach. Tlie promised 
Gonnnitfee to fflpuire into the ecoacinic conditions 
ot liiaians m Fjji was to be appointed sbi months 
after he resided in the Colony, hut it h-is not as 
’i 8t been done. 

Y^e draw the attention of tlie Government of 
India towards_ the urgent need of their Agent m 
i iji and ask them to re-open negotiatinns tor such 
an appointment, ns early as possible. 

We need not say that the suggifttion has 
mr whole hearted support. 


The Honourable Mr. Veerasamy’s Work in 
the FedsraS Coisnci! 

The Indians of Singapore while congiatula- 
t'ug Idr. Yeerasamy on his renornination as 
the Indian meTii'ncr of the Federal Council 
in the F 31. .S. observes ; 

Ivhtiiin the iiaiited sphere of the Federal 
' ouncii 3Ir. AMerasarny has done excelJenr, work, 
eaiiuiis: the apnrohation of both (he Govp”nifieiit 
and tj o ] nb I ho ul he ntere s of the 


poorei classes shall be those nearest my heait ’ 
observed Mr. A'eerasam 5 " at a function held in his 
honour soon.' after his nomination three years ago 
And vre are glad to record the opinion that during 
his term of office he has consistently lived up to 
that noble ideal. AVe now recall that hi3 maiden 
speech in the Federal Council was on the condition 
of the Indian labourers in ilalava. Other questions 
raised by him m the Council include the grievances 
of the employees in the Federated Maiay States 
Railways : grievances ot the Government Survey 
Department staff; regulation ot toddy^ dnnking 
validity ot Hindu marriages. , workmen's compen- 
sation ; banishment law in the F. M. S. ; laud 
settlement scheme for Indian labourers ; the 
Women’s and GiiFs Protection Bili; and the Kuaia 
Lumpur Hospital scheme- We may add that whilst 
primarily an Indian member he is not sectarian or 
rigidly communal in his outlook. He rightly con- 
sidm that he also represents in Council those 
larger and wider interests of this land wfima 
concern not one particular community alone but ai. 
who go to form the popuistion of the , country 
Nobody appealed to Mr- Veerasauiy in vain what- 
ever grievance he misht have had. Bv his sterling 
character and suavity of manner, Mr. Yeerasamy 
has won tor himself the confidence of the members 
of all eemmumtios in Malaya. He is a shinmg 
exampl* cl a purely Malayan product. 

We trust that Mr. A'eerasamy will do 
every thing he can to help his poorer country- 
men in the E, ii. S. during his second term 
as he has already done in the first. 

A suggestion to visitors f.r-oin Colonies 

Every year a number oi educated Indians 
come to India from the colonies bii'! m‘,st of 
them spend their time in sightseeing an'd 
other enjoyment and return to their colomes 
without doing any work here. Some of 
these people at least can utilize their sojourn 
in the motherland in a much more useful 
mauner. They can meet gioups of journalists, 
students and teachers in social patties and 
give tliem an idea of the condition of our 
people m rhoir colony. They can also visit 
important institutions in India and learn 
something which may prove useful to them. 
It will not be a difiieult thing to get 
mti'oductory letters for tb^s purpose. A little 
care and forethought on tbeir part can mate 
their stay m India advantageous to themselves, 
the r respect ve colon es and the motherland 
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The Struggle in {(enya 

Jnst after the pnblicatiou of our notos in 
the last number of ttiis ionvnal we rf>eeiveti 
ft lengthy article on the ludiaa question in 
Kenya from Mr. R B. Pandya of Mombasa. 
Vi 6 m'e sorry we cannot reproduce here 
important portions of this article for ’.vant 
of space. Mr. Paiidya is enthu.sjastic abotit 
the chances of sncces.s of a moremmfe of 
aon-pay-nieut of ta's;es in Kenya. We wish 
we could share his optimism. What wc 
have been able to gather from the East 
African papers and ietters about the situation 
in that unfortunate colony is this that 
Indian leaders there hare been quarreiiiDg 
among themselves for leadership, the masses 
are disgusted witii their thoughtlrss activities 
ami that there is no chance of any sustained 


political work being carried on bv tneip 
Our impression msv be wrong aud w© shill 
bo only dehgi-.t‘<i if li proves ti be so. Tn 
the laeaidiiho w]l Mr. Pwdy) .ir any of his 
co'npntrims of K&nvft onlight^;fi 
following points ; 

1. Ifas the East^-Vfrieau fiidiun Nalmaal 
Oo-jgross got any resoarres io carry uu rhe 
agitation 

2. How 'cmy of tlie loaders are prepared 
to s.acrdico their all for this cause 

3. Whftt is the probivldc uuraber of peoph 
prepared to go to jail f 

If wc meat! business we ought to do 
everything very tiunigbtfuily and it is much 
better to acknowledge our iveakues’S and 
rry to icrmive ft tfmn giving utter, tnce to 
sentifcents behind w.hioh thoir i.s uo strength 
and no deteriuimdion 
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I bope I shall not be thought too vain or 
too presumptunus if I began these 
observations of mine on the work of 
the Indian Military College Committee, 1931 
with a few escerpts from my own note-hoolm 
and letters. I am doing so not because I 
am so enamoured of my foresight that 1 
must lav proofs of it before tho public, but 
simply bcoiiusc I want to see my thoughts 
just as they svere taking simpe, before they 
had the time to be tinged by the wisdom 
that i.s bora of the event. Umlor the date, 
April 30, 1931, I find: 

'*Ife will be .ft stiff uphill job, and J am 
stire it will require the best efforts of the 
acutest and the most energetic miuRs we 
have m our country to cany through any 
real project of IndianiKation in the toech 
of the opposition of the whole body of 
British, military officers in India and Baglaud. 
I feel certain that they will leave ao obstrac- 
tionist tactics uuplayed to delay ladianization 
or neutralize its effects. It was only the 
other day that I was reading au aceount in 
Tfie Asiatic Rsvieia of Sir 'William Birdwood's 


command iu India. In it the writer, ft former 
employfo of the A, II, Q. staff, says that Bird- 
wood wis decidedly opposed to the sottiag up 
of an Indian Samihnr.st and he left India 
with his mind nnchaiigsd on the question. 
And in auother Anglo-Iudiftn paper, I read 
the opinion of a militiiry correfipnudeut that 
‘the nurrtrftl service cpiiiiou in the matfcsr 
has gciierdlly remained oocstaat, that a 
military eollege in ludiun environment will 
not produce the quality aor attract enough 
of the, type t)f officejs who come sucocssfallv 
through Hfuidhurat’ IVlmtevcr that may 
moan, this passugc is a very valuaihlc iades 
to the state of mind of the British ollieers 
in fndja, uud I am snre the preseut C-in-C 
and the principa! ntaff officers ft.t th.c A.H.Q. 
are no better- Only, the political pressure 
from the Labour Ho vern merit com peri- theni 
to make a gostare, which rimy will lose no 
time hi retracting if thece i.s u change^ of 
goveranaeni or change of niiad in high 
qiiarter-s,” 

I had then put down some of the 
points I thouglit essential to any sound 
scherae of traiuing Indians for the military 
profeasioo I wrote 
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'‘ThBre are certain points which, I feel, 
are essential to any sebame of training 
Indian officers. They are neither very 
original nor verr profound, and I dare say 
our leaders who have to see to this question 
have aiisady formulated them. Tet J'ii 
put them down for whiifc they are worth. 
The most important things to see to in a 
seheme of Indianiaation are, to my mind, 
the following ; [1) Beci'uitinent of the cadets 
from all over India without any tenderaess 
for the theory of the martial races ; (2) the 
posting of the trained Indian officers to 
units of all arms of the Indian Array ; 
f3' raaSriog military education reasonably 
inexpensive ; (4) giving the candidates a 
hind of education which will not denationalize 
them nor tear them uu from their social 
■environment ; (5) provision of preparat fry 
military traioing in schools and colleges 
in sotaerhmg lita an OT.O, •» 

“It is particularly important to insi.st on 
a saitable kind of education. The officials 
hare, both civilians and the military, will 
do their best to couSue recruiting to the 
most wealthy classes and convert the 
Cadet into imitation, polo-playing English 
subalterns, weaned away from their habits 
and traditions, which will make them as 
ineffective or offensive as the majority of the 
ladiati rnembera of the services. lYhat is 
more, the ideal of an imitation Englishman 
will never attract the best manhood of 
India. There will be plenty of people, of 
course, who will join the army for the 
sate of the money or the prestige. But 
from the militiry point of view they will 
hardly be the candidates who are most 
desirable ” 

A few days later, on May 4 to be more 
precise, I wrote in mv note-book. 

“Educational quahScatioas required from 
the candidates for admission into the 
Military College.— This, I believe, will be 
one of the controversial questio&e, Wontd 
these candidates have to be trained in a 
preliminary cadet school from a compara- 
tively early age (13 or 14), or would they 
be recruited directly froin the universities 
and schools-? Tiie military authorities will 
Pe all for moie cadet schools of ihe Debra 
Dau type. In that case, a very large 
number of cadet schools will have to be 
established m India, which I am afraid will 
be financially impossible. There are no such 
preliminary schools la Great Britain, Geraiuay 
or the United States, H learnt lat"*? that 


in the U. S- A. there are some public schools 
which lay special emphasis on military training, 
botn from the professi mal and the educational 
point of view, though none of them warn 
exclusively for West Point or Annapolis], In 
all these countries the selection of cadets for 
tbe military academies are made from the 
studeats who have passed through the ordi- 
nary educathoual institutions. This would be 
preferable from the Indian point of view as 
it will stimulate the military spirit of the 
country and place general education and 
military education in direct contact. But 
considering what the system of education in 
our schools and colleges is, I am afraid 
there would be. a good many justifiable 
oljjectioas against this course. One more 
strong reason why the univer,sities of India 
should now think of overhauling their eurri- 
eula and their system of teaching But it 
will not be a thing which one could pat 
through m course of a single day. 

'Aly own feeling is that the idea of special 
cadet schools should not be encouraged. It will 
create a conflict between tbe general educa- 
tional system of the country and specialized 
edocation. and will widen tlie gulf between 
the people and the army. Instead of this, as 
a compromise proposal (until we can reform 
the whole system) a certain number of 
schools and intermediate colleges should bs 
oboton all over India and be asked to 
overhaul their methods to a certain extent 
so that cadets for the M. C. might he chosen 
from among their students.’’ 

The following re.marks of mine are dated 
May lo, 1931. 

“Yes, I know the question before the 
Indian Sandhurst Oominittee will be very 
much restricted. The Indian members will 
not perbans be allowed to bring forward th© 
question of the pace of ludiamzation nor tfie 
question whether the grant of regular comrai- 
s-sions in the Indian Arm.v should be 
extended to university candidates as in 
England. Tet, tbe first point will necessarily 
arise in conaeetioa with the scope of the 
eoitege and the requirements it is inteuded 
to fulfil. It seems to aw to be very provok- 
ing that the B. T. C should leave the entire 
qu&'<tion of pace to the military authorities. . , 

"X bslieve the most controversial questions 
will bs (If the consideration of eSicieucy; 
and (2) the Uck of candidates of the 
“suitable’’ type. A part of tne objsetioa 
on these lines Ls mere esmouflago for 
politlcdl saspicloc and rajial arroganoo. 
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bat pfri oi' it sonniuc. Thy English 
bavR their otrn nations of efficienc,?, dorived 
fi’On’ their national and public tichool ideals. 
They enjuprise sumo really good and 
valuable traits and some puridy evtcrual 
idciis ot good form, and the Eoghsh set as 
much store hj the external paiMpiioimaiia 
as they do by the intnuslc (jualit'os Now, 
you can have, or at lefut develop, some of 
the valuable English traits in Indian buys, 
but yon cannot make them swallow the 
code of good form w/thout iuuknig thorn 
snobs. The Indian ciiaraetcr is muro serious 
and ideaEstio. Our turn will make officers 
of the Frenrh and German typos — more 
professional, more iuteUectnal— rpther than 
the average subalteru, to tato an extremo 
example, of some ot the faslnoHahk' regiments 
ju England. Every sy.sfeai of military 
tiaining must be snifecl to tim n.ith>aal 
character, ft mtrst try to bring iiut its 
strongest points aiui j’f'me'Jv its dclc'cts. ItN 
no nsfl trying k> impose an idien ideal on n 
people who cannot sympaUuKo with it.” 

T ho]ie 1 sisall la- pormittod to rpiote 
tiiyseli' onc'e again. I liad that 1 wmto 
on May liH, tim day im which the Indian 
Miliiiiry (’oHcge Cnmmitiei' met ; 

■'The Comniitti-p begins ids sittings today. I 
am sure wc 'dinll he iihlc to see how the land 
lies in a day or Lsvo. Tlici (’-in-0 assured 
the Council ef IState that the diivs hoforo the 
Skeen Committee were gone, and we were to 
SCO the beginning of a new daj*. I .should 
like veiy niueh to know what sort of a ucw 
sun is jt that wa are going to witness the 
rise of, and what are the plaus be has got 
ready for the more rapid IndianizatKm of the 
ArmY. I don’t mean to scoff at his efforts 
or at those of his mijitary colleagues, fn 
their own' light, tlmy are quite right. , . . 

' “Coining now to the pime of {ndiauv/iiition, 
I believe the, militai'y imthnritii's will argue, 
on the lines of the speech of the C-in-0 'n 
tiic Council ill State, that it m extreinelv 
risky to make experunents with tin* .'Irmy 
and that the cousidcr.'itKjn of nfficieruy was 
fur moi'p imperative in military niutiers than 
it was ia Ihe ease of civil administi’atjoii. 
Now. no Indian ivhri wishes well of his 
country should coasent to any step that will 
lower the efficiency of the army. But that 
IS quit© different from setting up aa inhuman 
standard The British have, as a matter 
of fact, taken a good many rislus in Engkad 
and their officers have not always been what 
they are perhaps now, nor are all ol them 


oquully efficient. Wo would not coasent to 
hate one stninlard applied in Elugland aad 
uuotlior in India. . , . 

“There is, bosidw-^. another considerntioa 
which puts tin; quudion of efficiency oa 
nuito n different foutiog .n India Englaad 
tiny i-xpcnenctff nothing like a deliberate 
vsud orgnnkod eff n't to demnrtinlis& her 
pc 'plc Tho Goveftiiuent which bus done 
tbi.s in Intbi! is rncnully houad to make some 
reparation. Mb’ must insist oa that point 
too 

“J am quite mnilidont that if an impossible 
.standard is nut set up, we siiall net meet 
w'ith any paucity of candidates of thq suitable 
type. But in order to make the gpplieatioB 
of tliat standard equitable, I believe it would 
be necessary tu ask the military iuthorities 
for n ili'iinitmn of what they mean by suitable 
typ''- Wo musl not buu'e uuy lonphoks for 
niiiv treaks niul an EtiglisiuiiaiTs prejudice 
against all tertegners to pn’-jndiee the 
hies ePanno ot a young Indhim XenepbobiA 
is a Twy maGrnd Englisii trmt \V't> mast be 
on oiir gua’’d agiuust it” 

n 

'i'hi.s IS the background oi timuglit agiiisitt 
v.-iiioh I. and not only I, hat inmifimrable 
Indians who, hk, me, oiive thought and felt 
aboot trie nnoy. hut have not been permitted 
to itcquire u tir-stehniul IcQOW'lcdga about it, 
and so cannot lav clgim to bo experts, must 
inevitahiy pko© the Eepnrt of tiie Indian 
■Military College Cointnittef, which was 
piihlisiieii 0/1 May 111 Tiiat Report ini,® aot 
had, tu nsr* u phiti'm louri'cnt in jiuiyunhstic 
circles, a good p,i’c.ss ui India. There is bni'dly 
;>.ji ludiari paper which has not onmlcmned in 
in downright, terms. But in nil this criticisu), 
strong ,'i,s d fs, no dear lino oi di.stinotion 
iins heen druwn b c twee u two standpninte fitnu 
wtiioP iidiorsu cnmnionr inighi; bn directed 
on the itejmrt. These are — tirst, tbs Leafing 
ut the report on the question oi the 
Indianirr'tion ot tho Army and, secondly, 
the scundiiGSi of the .seberao evolved by the 
(Juiamitte©, us a system of military e.dacatioa 
for ludia. ft is perhaps fiupsri!uou.s to 
observe tnat, under both these heads, th© 
recommetKiatioa.? of tho Oommittoe or the 
major premises on which they are based, 
fail fai‘ short of what Indian opiriou was 
led to expect as a result of the discussions 
at the Roand Table Conference, though, 
naturally, their reactionary complexion w 
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ruo e i-Tonounoed jd i e ca^ie of the tirat 
qae fcion thaa jh the c^^se of tae second. 

It IS iiiy intenfcioo to confiiae myself to 
the edacational aspect of the report in the 
present article, reserving the question of 
ladianization for future treatment. At the 
same time, I should like to empiia.ske .as 
strongly as I can that the t'?ro sides of the 
problem cannot be considered apart from one 
another. A system of niilitaTv education in 
India can have only one ideal —to mate India 
sslf-relfant in defence. That doe? not meaa, 
however, that we can devise a system of 
military education in the abstract, divorced fi’om 
the actual needs of the situation, • The military 
education of Indians in the past has been 
hampered by the fact that they have not 
been allowed to participate in the defence 
of their country. It will be hampered in 
the future as long as this ban is not 
effectively raised. 

Id recent years this ban has been partially 
—•indeed ■very partially — raised. It -would 
perhaps have been substantially so today or 
at any rate we should have known exactly 
where we stood, bad not tbs Indian delegates 
to the Round T^ble Conference, out of a mis- 
taken regard for the spirit of eoaciUation, 
adopted a formula for ludianization which 
■vras disconcerting in its vagueoess. At the 
first session of the Round Table Conference, 
as is well known, Mr. dinnah pressed for a 
precise indication of tiie pace of Indianizaticn. 
'For obvious reasons the authorities could not 
and would not give any such assurance, and 
in reply to the proposal of Er, Moonje ‘‘that 
imm^iate steps be taken to arrange for all 
recruitment henceforth for the commissioned 
ranks of the Array, Xavy and Air Force to 
be made in ladia from amongst Indians,'’ 
Mr. Thomas said ; 

hirst of all. I should like to say this to Dr. 
Moonje aad 1 say it as one who has had many 
years’ experience m negotiations, I am indifferent 
to rbe wording of a resohiton. I attach iafinitely 
more importance to the spirit behind tLe^docUretion 
than to anj-tiirag else. 

The result of Mr, Tboiuas' appeal was a 
resolution which, as a promise bindiug the 
Govemraent to say concrete plan of 
Indianmtion, was absolutely iaoouous. 
The military authorities were not slo-w to 
take advantage of this nebulous situatios. 
They tried on the one hand to rush through a 
scheme of Indiaaizutiou which was utterly 
unacceptable to ladkn opiaion, auJ at the same 
time attempted to reskiet the scope and the 


usefulness of the new college by forcing on 
it a lower standard of requirements dierived 
from that scheme. 

_ The six dissentient members of the 
Military College Committee have shown 
courage by refusing to submit to this military 
dictation. In order to do so they nave all 
bad to criticize their own terms of reference, 
a procedure which was not perhaps, from 
a too strict point of view, permissible 
But the terms of reference in this case 
were so unwarrantodly narrowed • down 
that there was no aiternative left but to 
challenge them The Oomm-ander-ia-Ohief has 
not refrained from making a point out of this 
in bis emphatic covering minute to the 
minutes of dissent- Bat that characteristic 
little note, with all its over-consciousness of 
rslevaucy and expertness, -will hardly convince 
anybody who is not already convinced. 

I must now leave this subject of 
Indian izati on to deal with the specific 
problem of military education. Two undoubted 
gains have come to India out of the 
discussions of the Round Table Conference 
and the ■work of the Military College 
Comnoittee One of these is tha defiuite 
establishment of a military college la India 
and the other, the accleration of the pace 
of Indiaaizatioa to the intake of about 
sixty cadets a year. In dwelling upon tha 
inadequacy of both these concessions 
from the point of view of a thoroughgoing 
programme of liidiauization, it should not 
be forgotten that the proposal for establish- 
ing a military college in India in some 
form or other has been before the Goveraraeut 
for Fometbiag live forty-five years md that 
it has always been turned down by 
reactionary mditary opinion, while tie 
quiekemng of the pace of ladianization to 
about' sixty candidates a year, inadequate 
as it^whl be by itseU ever to bring aboiffc 
coropie.'e Imiiaaizat on of the Army, will 
perhaps, if care is trAen to adopt a sound 
system of education, create th.it small band 
of pioneers who are one dey to pat on end 
to the military heiplessoess of India. The 
question then is -wiiether the start that is 
going to be made is the small bat suand 
beginning of a better future. A souud, 
though small beginning, is surely preferable 
to no beginning at all. 

Here it is, however, that doubts begin to 
assail anybody who reads the report 
of the Military College Committee -with 
care. By the terms of its referenee it 
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ii> only cr'ncornod litawia'-’ o ^ohojne 
for a Pii’afary college oapabio of turnsng: 
cnit alvoiii: sixiy lodian King’s commissioned 
ofticei'H a jn-^ar, iu addinon to training a 
cei'tair) unnibor (abont 20 to be more precise,! 
oi ('adets bu' service in the Indian ytates 
Forces, Slatte-oHact and conservative as 
this scheme is, it has yet provoked dissents on 
qaesnous of fnndainontal principle froni six 
of the nuu-official members, and this in 
addition to their strong protest against the 
uniinaginative policy of Indianizahon whie’ti 
underlies it. This disagreement has been 
most pronounced trith regard to the principle 
of seleotioB oi the ca&didates to tne proposed 
Military College. On this point the report 
says : 

Wc foiiBd'great diSicaity in Teachiog a substantial 
measure of agrceincnt^ as to tfio pronortions 
of the 6U varanoies vvhidi should bo ailotfod to 
open oompetifioa and nnm.tn<itiou raspoctiveiy. Most 
of us oou'-ider it psswinal to '■o.scrve a largo nniiiber 
of vauiacica tor the c aasoii that fui-nish roc.rmts 
to tho arm", ui order io encourage iImwo (>!as.-<e.s 
frenorall.y. to ensure to them their due roprescTUa- 
tio:i w the King’s Oonimissionod _ ranks, and to 
otT^r iulequate prospects ol lirouiotioii to ihe rank 
and ilic.— 

The tniq’oi'irv therefore roconimendi'd 
that half the vacaiicies, /. m, 30 a year, should 
be rcse.fvod for the oadels froiu the raaks 
of the Indian Army, 34 for opeu competition, 
the I’cmaining six being filled up by the 
Comroander-la-Ohief by aominatinu from 
those candidates who have qiiaiilied at the 
entrance exaiiiiruitiou but failed to secure 
a place in open competition. Four non- 
official members have disagreed with the 
views of the majority on this point, ;ind 
have r.''comnieaded that a much higher 
proportiuu ol tho vacunoics be allocated to 
open competition. Bui while iu doing so 
Jitr. Mokarj! would prefer at Joust SO 
vacanoios io be rescivod fm (qum competi- 
tion, Sir P. y. Rivusvvamy Aiyer, Ur. B. B. 
Moonje, and General Hajwado would rosorve 
4b out of the 60 vaeancios for opou 
competition »cd only 12 fur Army cadets 
and noaiinatioa, or Array cadets alone. 

All the members who disagreed wdth the 
roeoramendations of the ciuijority on the 
question of nomination, were keenly aware 
that here they were dealing with a point 
which wont into the very heart of the 
matter. Those who have not the advantage 
of living in this country or who look at 
the whole thing only from the common- 
sense point of view will never understand 


the conirovtisy 'Auich I'.a.s raged iu Xadi^ 
over this issue, Tn E.'iglaud and elsovvhwe, 
as Dr. .Mocuij" puts it, thn question is uA 
giveu this “aspoci; o! niutoju coatranety” 
Tho nnrraai course there is to ut,g 
uoraiirat.ioii us a .snh.sidiary or suppieroentary 
toHt. But not so VI India. Nominatioa ,ti«st 
ho niainh'iiuf'ii liere as tim koystuno of the 
whole sy.sti-'fii if tho military organmation. 
based on irividious disrinetions afiioag 
variou® olu.sses ot Indians which the British 
have estahlishcdi. in India, is, not absolutely 
to gi) to pieces This coutroversy ip, io fact, 
like all the controversies which centre 
round auy proposal to give greater facilities 
to Indians to co-operate in the defence of 
their country, as old as Lord Roberts. 
Opposing a suggestion to give higher 
military instniction to ladiaiis a.s far bacif 
as IdBT, Lord Roberts «Tote ; 

" la Tudiiv Dm least warlike r.vcos powers the 
highest intelleotna! e.i.T)aC!Sie,s. The (rarkhas anti 
Patinos, and ro a iors cstonr liie Bilih.s, a^e 
notunousi.v ns avotse to rnetital exertion as the? 
arc fond of luaiiiy sporfs~;w apt to light, as they 
arc .slow to ioarn, (.bu*o make ctlia'ii.i,i.)a tlia 
chief cvitM'.'i>n_ oS iiiucs.s !vi coiumaud. and yon 
place the desiniblo caiuiulalcR at a disadvantage 
posaildy ovcrwliclming. 

This is simplv tho theory of the 
martial races .stofed at it.s crudest, I am 
glad to SCO that all tlni liisscntieut rocDibers 
of tho Indian ,iililitary Ooliago Coramittee 
Jiave more or less Piiiphatieally repudiated the 
implications of that theory, and in dcaliag 
with this question, two of the members of the 
Corainittee, Sir P. S. Sivaswaray Aiyer and 
Major- (den eral fr. R. R. Raj wade, have 
referred to ray 100011; iu connection with this 
subii’ct in terms, winch, iiowever undeserved, 
I must .always romoiuber witii pleasure and 
gratiludc. Hut so far as official opiaioa h 
coGcorned, the theory stands and is allowed 
to do infinite havm to tho prospect of 
creat!n.g a national jirmy iu India eveo 
ia the ^distant Inture. It is curious that 
the Oeveroment never perceives how inconsist- 
ent it is in this matter. In dealing with 
tbs case of the candidates who are to 
ba selected by open competition, tho 
(Tovernment spokesmen have, rightly as I 
thmk, dwelt on the importance of a high 
educational standard. At the same time, 
they have also, not with a heart-broken 
accent as I think, dwelt on the shortcomings 
of the general educational system of the 
country. If this educational qualification 
be so essertial for an efficient offiesr 
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s t ins Sited upon odIt" n a miuo tr of 
forfcv fj e at and d.speased ^itd altogether 
in the case ot tlie rest? The point is very 
i'.icihlv brijuj;lit out in the minute of dissent 
d Sir P Sivoswamv Aiper and fTeneral 
llaps-ede 

Ijio iiJipoi'Anr'e of reriAidl v-'dacarion thor Sij", 
atnmi’j the 'j’wt'fLoations of em^-eis is now heiiiy 
nioi-f- and niore Ua£G:'^iv renoanued. TCvoa in 
Pasianri w'hero tiie syiteni. ot jiurohaie once 

pievanea, ^pl^‘L■t,!on. i,,r erirorentioii has tiecurne 
me inin and .s<de:rioii or nomination, rije 

exception. Tboinrh a, (■ertaixi jiiiinhsr of 

aiA s'v*’n to ij'ooi 

rank=^ tho Djiijil.rr oi comn^ii^ioD'^ 

^eir iiiinted and tlm I'l'opurtjun of tli'-* ■.-.usaoc.t- 
ailed up l),r aorinuatioc. to ffio-'e fid.-'d np Irc 
oouipetition vw'v smalJ 

The rern<^scr,Uti-\f,‘S cit .-■nin-.f"; on 

our cojiiixulme liave ii)e,jded for a large majorn.r 
ol the cQiTmcssinns^ ■.emi; givf'D hi the. irmioriers 
OI tliOss chisscs in 'he sysimn or nojnfnaiifa 

Uip uroiuuis eft v,n, '■}) tney 'her aiicoc.4ev 

»;>■> that it would aot he nossihie lor the Vlcoioy's 
cm;iftii5,s!onec! affie-TS and t'V nda-ufvc-'rs.-joijeo 
ofrmers and th" private; to le-iAa rao etjnda-d ot 
aenc-ni! e'liifahon prescribed lor ccaiper'tna and 
that the liors helarninc to ii^esc c.asse'; 
tlirir education at a t .ofjv.mhieJy aris and 
would not *(6 able to satisl^' the xe'^nroinent 
tor entir into tJie I'nlitori colicc' . The" arOTineiit 
aeeessaruv !)ro.yeols Linon the odmis-An ot 
ui uc^tiin'uf^nts. 

>,0 one would wjsh to denv opportaatties tor 
promatjou to men ot oatiacity in the rwcL-s 
jirovulecl tb'-v com? up to the reauirecl JeveJ of 
nbess in iioint oi edacation. _ Thmv 's r.o ahjectioii 
to the- coneestiun ot opaciai educattonal fncilili^s 
to file sons of sohliers and officers wlic mav i.c 
in need of help Xcr would any one be disposed 
to raise any ohjectioa to souio relaxation of the 
npp6i'_ limit of age for the umat of King's 
contmissioa®. _ L" .spite of the edueational progress 
wnicli IS claimed to hare boon made in the 
Ftiniab and among tiie enlisted das. os ot tins 
Iirovinc/^ diiring recent imai-s. it cannot oe deumd 
that tneii'_ education has not .sniHoiently advanced 
to enabic tn'=ia_ fo conapHte in th? eatrance 
exainjiintion. it is hef-sm^e the eaiisted classes 
camiot t_,ome m bv the open door of catnpctition 
tliat they plead for entry by the biici-dooi of 
noiKination. 

Here we liavo indeed the key to the 
whole ouszle. The GoverDinuat is so anxious 
to maintain the existing: inegualities and 
distiactioos which serve to perueruate the 
military loelScieccy of the Indian nation, 
that they would reouii-e the non-eniisted 
classes to aadergo a tairly stiff edneutional 
test, and in the ease of tiie favoured classes 
insist on none at ail 

This is not the oulj’' way in wjaich the 
noa-enlisted classes are placed at a dis- 
advantage in eompanson with tne ecii.sted 
classes. The latter will have, as we have 


a ready seen, a decided advantage over the 
candidates of tlie former class in the edu- 
cational test As a matter of fact, the 
concession^ originally made to tUeiv claims 
was considerably raised by the Cf iverQraent 
during toe sittings of the Oo'umitteG at the 
maiatence of their .spokesmen. But this is 
not ail The Indian Army cadets are also 
to get tneir education free. The cost of 
the f-ducation at the proposed military college 
for tue iohole cuirsc for tlie guardian of the 
cadet will ne about Rs T.fjOO. Thia . lignre 
IS cviric'Asd very ably on its own merits by 
Ur 3Joon/e in his dishuiUing tninule. Bat 
besides being too high a. h'garB for the 
cirdmary raid die- class ' parent to afford, 
It places the uon-oulisted classes 
at a .still greater disadvantage in cara- 
piirnon'witi tho enlisted classes. It is, of 
Oour=:e, true, as the report states, that 
the arm? cadets will be selected from 
among men who are serving in the ranks 
ned belong jq the main to a class with limited 
inean.s Bat thfire aie other men Al over 
India wjh the same limited means, who 
would oe very glad tu serve in the rauk.s 
of the urt-Qy acid shpre its privileges it 
only they were allowed to do so, "lir. 
-Muk-grii very pectmeutly makes this point 
in his minute ■ 

The suggest. Oil Irgii pr.niortion oi coiuiaated 
'‘ODrtinates irom ainang mdiau Armv vadeto lie 
?a:vy caa iiardiy be yistifcorl msK ds rim I'dujci 
oi ti>e IncUan Auuy aie uot thi'owii open to ail 
classes, lue utoeotn-e oaiili tu be the Li-oaiion 
ot a uA/onal army fsr the detente of the roiiatry 
^cl lor this purpose al! the i,vaiAiyie uleut shouM 

niaue use ul. _ .31 tor all. to a (.'on.si.icrahto extent 
the aitterrmve oetween rim euii.stvd and rioxi- 
enjisreci ciar.-.es is an anihciai oae it is not that 
the HO-cai.eu uoa-euhstcd do not wish to 

ent^r tU& hui thw fact tiiat 

aehmteiy deoarred xi'om doing so- 

Ik 

III 

It is unnecessary to go into further 
detai is of the disagreoments. Enough ha* been, 
said to prove that the divergeuee of opinion 
between the Government spokesmen and most 
ot the dissenting Tnetnbexs is not concerned 
with datoih but touch fundaraentals. IVbat 
the latter are preociipied with is the problem 
of creating a national otmy, while the 
military advisers of the Crovernmmit would 
have nothiug more than a partial couesssiou 
to Indian opinion in the matter of eivmg 
Indians opportunities for an army career, 
A few "jobs" tor men who deserve the 
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iavtmr, ^Althout any diKturbance of the p\i<;tini; 
01 ^anizutiun and or a new oiientation 

( t the inilitai'y policy and a nc^A loaven in 
the inas« — thifl ihi, to put it bluntly, the 
hc'tweoQ tho official spc-kefunen and the 
dissentin" moinbers The diilbreiiiie bpini; 
thins over Hrst princittles, tliu disscnifiiif^ 
nierubers could not but ontcr into a di.sous* 
Sion of these jirinciples and tho basis nf facts 
on which ther I’estod. Tins has drawn upon 
tliciu thei'Omark of tho roinmander'm-Ohiof that 
the greater tiai't of tlu nnitcrial contained ni 
the dissentinpf minutes “consists eithei ot 
criticisms of the terms of roference to tlip 
Committee, as laid down by tlio fiovoramf'utof 
India under instructions from Mis Majesty's 
Government, or of dissertations upon matters 
which have nothing to do with the details of 
the estahlishraent of a milifcaiy cnilcge" m 
India This sneer is us ungenerous u.s it is 
unintelligent, I do not know whether ^iir 
Philip Ghf'twodc has ever read Roman iiistory. 
If he has, lie proinibiy rcinomliers the story 
oi Broutias tho Gaul, who during the course 
of a negotiation with tho Romans thicw his 
sword into tho Rcidos and shouted out, Vac 
lOcfi.s ' Woe to tho vamiuialied f Titus is a 
method of ]K^r.^lUlsion whioli is only ponnis- 
siblo to hiijipy victors. A vanquuslmJ nation 
has cif necessity to employ a less summary 
procedure. If wm posse.ssed the facilities tor 
pionouncing obilfi} (hrta and converting them 
into axioms by simply shouting them from 
house top.s, or the cable monopoly of the 
British in tho world, we would certainly not 
have gone through the laborious process of 
reading through countless documents and 
making excerpts from them. But being a 
less fmtunatc people we have to employ 
more arduous methods And if tliis draws 
upon ufi, the displeasure of the mighty, this 
^is a misfortune which can only be endured 
with fortitude. 

The dilTcicnce bidwocn the Indian position 
and the Gnvernrimnt tiositioii is thus fuiida- 
nUTital, and this being so the dissentient 
Indian raombors of the Oonunittcc could not 
avoid a discnssiou of these considertions No- 
where IS this fundamental contlict of ideals 
more perceptible than m the .attitude of the 
Govern raeiit towards the problem of creating 
a favourable background for the military 
profession in India. Everyone who lias 
tried to familiarize himself with the 
problems of military education or read the 
admirable reports of the commissions 
appointed at vaM us t'mes by the Brtisb 


Government to study the proliUmi of military 
education in Gio.it Ifritam, vnows very 
well tliai militiiiv educafon does not 
consist simply ol traiuiiig a small number 
Ilf cadets m a military cidloge ft has a faf 
Wider national laickgruuml. .\s Ijord Ifalilane 
writes r 

To raise ,i gnvt I'oiiis ot olTleers w]io have 

voluutaiily selerli.sL I he uueor ot itu olTicei as 
an c'vriusive and absorlimg protessioa has teen 
pussihlc in 'lerm.uiy and in Krarme llul it ha-, 
only hoeome possliilo tlioro alter ircnomtions ci 
etTort_ and under pressure of a loug-standmg 
Iradition, extending from dee.ide to decade, under 
wliieh a miiioii arnu'd tor the defence pif its land 
Irnnliers. has expentlcil monkey ami its spirit m 
creating sucii an olficer caste.” 

Tins is so r.riic that all nations of the West 
recognizo three stages in the military educi 
turn u£ ii people the hrst, nr tiie prcdiminaiT 
education, which is iminirted through the 
general ndncational .sv.stoni ul the eauntri 
and aims only at developing physique anii 
churacitcr ; the second, the intormcdiate stage 
given to cadets at one or nioi’o mditiny colleges 
specilically designed to provide offioois for the 
army, and tho third ortho post-graduate stage 
which IS o.xclnsivcly professional Tim 0. T 0 
111 England, the R () T. 0. m the Umted 
States, thi' Balilbi in Fascist ftaly do not aim 
so nnioli at supplying tho army with officeis 
as to create the psychological and the piiysi 
cal background nocessiuy fur the creation of 
an officer caste, [n France this preliminaiy 
training begins at the age of 17 and is guen 
by athletic clubs, schools and colleges In 
the U B A which was, till recently, one of 
the relatively backward military countries of 
the world, strenuous and widespread effoits 
are being made in uiiiveryities and schools 
to give elementary military instniction to 
the youth of the couiitiy It is stated that 
111 the lu.st year there ivere 1-12,000 boys 
receiving tlins instiuctiuu in lUb institutions 
m the irnitcd States. 

Tiiciiv IS, besides, .lu nitmiate relation in 
those countries betiveen the army and the 
universities. In Great Britain, for example, 
the uiuversitics are recog mzod as .sources from 
wiiich a supply of officers may be drawn 
not only for the Regular Army and the 
Royal Air Force, but for the Reserve ot 
officers and for the Territorial Army. In the 
years immediately preceding the last war 
the University of Cambridge, to take only 
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one instance, contributed a considerable 
number of candidates for cominissions m tbe 
Army, and a system of militarv instruction was 
ori^anized thereunder the direction of a Board 
of JiiliUry titudies, in direct commumeation 
''vith the War Office. Tbe sj'stem was re- 
Cotablisbed alter the war under the auspices 
of the War Office and the Air ilmistry. It 
IS the intention ot the Army Council to 
increase the number of candidates for 
coniniissions from the universities, and new 
regulations have possibly been issued by 
them by this time The army and the 
universities in England are brought closer 
together by the fact that military and naval 
officers often loin the universities for post- 
graduate courses. 

nothing of the kind e.’vists, or can even be 
hoped for in India. While other countries 
always make it a point that there should be 
close relations between its; civilian and military 
population, so that, if need arises, tbs peace 
tune armies may be rapidly expanded by 
drawing upon all the available nian-powec 
resources of the country, the (rovernnitet of 
India maintains its army as an island of 
manhood in an ocean of military incompetence. 
This fundamental conservatism of outlook 
which was so apparent in the turning down of 
repeated proposals m the legislatures, to give 
compulsory physical training to the youth 
of the country, has also stamped its cloven 
hoof on the majority report of tbe Military 
College Committee. It shows not the 


slightest consciousness of the wider aspects of 
the problem before it. Tbe military authoi'ities 
in India have secured through it what they 
wanted : the restriction of the number of 
Indians to be admitted to their co-fraternity 
to a negligible fraction of tbe total number of 
commissioned officers in the army, and the 
careful sterilization of the meu to be taken 
in, through the Eehra Bun School, through 
nomination, through the “interview and 
record” test, through the course of framing 
to be given in the college, and through’ the 
power to remove unsuitable candidates 
to a degree of iuoeuousaess which will never 
become a danger to the “spirit” and the 
“tradition” of the army. 

It may be asked, what becomes then 
of the new orientation of military 
policy in India and the national 
army, for which Sir Abdnr Rahim, Rai 
Bahadur Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, Mr. S. 
Mukarji. Dr. B. S. Moonje, Sir P. S 

Siyaswainy Aiyer and Major-Ceneral G, R R 
Rajwade have so unanimously and eloquently 
called for in their minutes '' I do not 
want to be unreasonably cynical about 
anything or anybody. But on one point, 
at any rate, I cannot help having a feeling 
of quiet certainty — and that is, at that question, 
the A. H Q IS smiling upon us fiom its 
Olympian heights and saying as the 
Chief Briests did to Judas, over-anxious to 
save his soul, “What h that to us See 
thou to that" 



NOTES 


Salaries in India 

The Qu<ad(a.n Wtclbj tor 

kSoDtember !, iJiiblished lUi artick frcvni 

its special corrospODdent in Indm on rtie 
esorbitimt salaries paid to the iiit^licr 
officials ill India. He is definiUdy of 
opinion that there esrists a case foi v'dneiag 
the.'^f' salaries to loss inflated iovel. fit* s’.ay.s. 

Therc^ arc tiirce ai'anmonts irericrall}' lii-nimld 
fnrwai'd in deietioe ot ttio piC'^ont ratt^ ot .'^aifine^ 
Paul so insiiioj' oflif Lais, The fiist is riw atrcnintx 
to hnm- shuidavds have liecn ittacle aud have 
iaileJ. U’lic ?amf' is said aiiopt any ollio)' iofu)!:i. 
.hnf, iwtuAliv tlu'TO i=< no icK'v.aU evicicinv on 
dns ^abif'ot at all. Woi.in, lata over, \en(nre (o 
prouie! tliat a niNma of ihe iower \\imos an'l a 
eor'Chpordnit' iovoljuip' do«u of Ihn (ualier iine.s 
woalu ii/oai! a ([eoi'e.iw' m llic <ii llio 

lowei' foiifiK, and of tlie oonunnaf JoakiiK'* nr 
iiiiofmafioit fnuii (ijo «!Ii<v's s\kiili doai 
eordideiitjal tiiaftv'i-s. 

The iie\r point is fko p\pensivem>.s,s ul Hln in 
India As tn.r a.s this is dac in flio -(ainhinl ot 
hyinp;, Ua> only jvpiy is tiial aMtomtmv. f 'alt itfra, 
Snnla. Itolttj, nni! olsi-ttlioie m'liriv all llie 
Ji.'iimfii.viri.s and ttonie nt fhe Indnui nfiicials iiavo 
taileii mto an eafirolv .iriitieinl wav (J liviria 
Middle- iiacd clJinials Sfiiaid far ton fiii,o 

cntortaininir and lienin' entGrrained at Kiusn 
ineianeiioJy travestios of hos italify ihc “l<ara 
kluiaa, Jite ;a made ntjnoi cs,?avily CKpcnsiV!', 

anil tlnrre is too nnieli drmkwc—too niueli 
tor heidlli and too unieU for offideiny 

rhuse WHO !cyt! a lass conventional tik- hinl 
JiiUe djilicnltv m saviny mo.st of rheir salaries. 
Tho_ ■wi'itci rcmeinbers iivincr next to ttvo .senior 
officials, a kirlieJoi, the otln'i* a 

widower.'’ Tlwir eonihitu'd inemne tvas R.s HI.lHlO 
a utoiiilj, liiit^rhi-y ccrtanil.r did not. spend JK .stKi 
The uol.v Huiopean ollkial who h.is nn.v tt'a! 
^)ecfl of his .viiarv is the man 'wilh a 'latmisk 
htmly. hilt ihese are only .1 traction ti) the total, 
and their t'a,sCi emiltl lie mef, !a fctineruns ianiily 
ailow'nnce.';. Tho ‘■family" nryiiiuerit luw Ii»en 

«sed. to holster up a .st.indaul of salaries w)iii;)i 

will he entirely uDsnitod for tin? hindd.v' fudmni/ed 
Kcivif'eti of jpe new FoderaJ noyeinnietit. 

Mr riamlhi ma.v no! Jiave madnouthkeasotor 
a month limit, hni ho i.s ahund.mtiy 
OiiSliiiPil in insistaifc npLin :i eoinploteiy diffiircnt 
outlook upon the hmd of hte wduch offinais 
.saouid lead and (he lummo necieasary to sitiiport; 
tnein. 


Lord Irwin on Mahtma Gandhi and the 
Missionaries 

On July 21 a meeting arranged by the 
Conferee ce of British Miissionary vSocieties 


and prcs.ued ever i,y the Aichipshop o£ 
C;m(ffbur5' was held at flm Teiitral HalJ 
'Wistiiunsfei, at winch Lord Tnyin said . 


People hme Imvo iepn iatej.i' disiurhed l, 

lein.u-Ks made I, V- Mr ikm.Jlu cm the miheet lif 

hmmsueh kimssieiffio .-m I poaso.ss of 
Mr. (..MdJi' 1 eaa only sny tiii,-;. 1 ) would tcuviiw 
ov'eiwvueliiunff prpei to CLmniici-' me tlutl ]ip VKa 
wtuteyer ejs-t' ma.\' he i!iout>li; yf itud, one of tH 
irrwUcM so'ual , ivtornicis liidia jja- Icpywia hm 
failed to recenmze tli.'il tlm i,.-d woil: of i.’Jiii.djuc 
ini.-.'jicas wrf.s poles nMinder frum piceclvtr/an" m 
auntneijly nniliwmod 1 am ^^ll•c mat hu hfiows 
,is we dn tlial IT mijy rrmn fim irrv.sjslrile 

nnpijl.vc Oi tnon wno. krimvirm thmn.solve.s fuposst’iis 
< pc iveii-uv,. hi’\ mill (.10 i\ iunn m '-bare i? wiili 
th'or iel!os\s, ,inu ,ire impelled h\ file value )W 
allaeh to e;p.h i,t m.m kuh to jjve iltejji.sclu's m 
liifinn riu' ledem w(mi,h.'titin te tic> ippu-essed, an,] 
hruunnp seihivsneel 'e 1)10,0 v. lui liavi Ju.st ot 
never heiore iuiuwii ik meaniin.’- T’'iplv li ts liy 
Hic sjnm 111 ,si I'vii e (h.if )!ic.,e I'len ,inil woiiien ill's 
mKiiieed. 


Lord Irwin on Ooiumrco and Bayonets 

In Con ISC ol the simiy speech Lord 
Irwin .said tliat IJiitish good.s could not 
be foiced on htdui at ilie point of the 
hayouet. IBs argument was ; 

Aflei pill the eveatrst jnfceest m a imutanted 
Inciia Tvitiitn tlie Bnnsii Ltnpp'c. a,nd you will 
nnvor secure that on a fiormaacnt. himrs if yvi 
itivc to Jndia urounJ to .suppo.se that in tiie i>oiicy 
she pdrmivs tlreat [Jid.un is influenced by bet 
own soli-hitei’Oi.t redher fhati hv the itilcre.^! ot 
India, TiUte tituie. in I'pfraid tn whlrh it is 
si>!uetimos_ said that (aivcmm''nt blicnild Ink's 
direct, uelioii in Mipport of JirilTsli jnteix.sri 
Lcnviiii; asule the aiiecsjKin y,' how tar the 
dHiiiimiKin of our ywuurt trad*' to Ipiiia is due 
to {Teitefid I'eononih eccuLuotis— and 1 he!iev’° 
tho cl'l(*(,t'ot these IS lar yroatim t, hail ilmf. of any 
TiropiJiaaiida unaiusl lurcitni ctotii-it i.s sfirelr 
evident that tnide cati onl.y thmrish and develop 
wlieii yon have wiiUnu' imyevs as voli ;w wiilicg' 
seilt'i'p, and that, la ottier words, it 111 ust rest 
on the liasis ot gwndvviji. Cotton ^loods ou a 
Ivajuiact <-ami<d ha iorced upon icdiHu buyers. 
On liie other haud, it Crvat ihhain le prepared 
Without resei'VO to show that she k osJv eoncemed 
to sec'itre the true inloivsta of India, .site will 
find India, very muck more willtnu: to meet, her 
in devising practical incans by tviiith the 
paTtacr-sliip may operate to the imitual advantage 
of both patties. 


IvOTES 


la] Ohostis Case 

osb, ii. A , ji. I. , is, as om* 
3e of the accused in the 
case. He has been 
0 bail, but, hy a strange 
rnment, deprived of bis 
plihcfcd. Mr, G-hOfcb is a 
-e his arrest, be ^vas the 
r Jmn'fa Baxar Patnl'a. 
s the (JoFeroineiJt has 
is not to write for the 
range and unreasonable 
■ Government is prepared 






lordai Obcsh, 

under trial has no right 
IS livelihood, Mr, Ghosh’s 
five claims upon him, 
overlook. He accordingly 
erstand, to apply to the 
e their objection to bis 
Press, which .is the only 
6 can earn a living. We 
an just that the Govera- 

him this permission or 
late allowance. 


B. Seymour Sewell 

Sevroonr Sewell, Director 
irev, IS understoficl to be 
>t the Pietrenchmeat Com- 
OKimeudatioDS if given 


effect to would mean piacticallj 
ot almost all scientido resea 
country. Col Sewell had a ven 
ed career m Cambridge. I 
Demonstrator in Human A 
Physiology there from lh( 
and won the Darwin Resear 
IHOi for his paper on Durr 



Lt.-Colonel R. 3. Seymour 

which is -still regarded as the m 
tive work" on the subject. In 11 
the f.M.S and was for a short wi 
as Prolessot of Biology in 
College, Calcntta. From 1910 
occupied the pest of the tturgei 
(excepting IDIDIS', when he wo 
servu-e in Mesopr.tAoiia and w; 
in despatche.s). Proai i925 till 
acted as the Director of theZooIi 
His main wort has been in 
in which he is conasdered to be 
leading authorities, but to othei 
Zoology also, he has made iropo 
butions. His researches in coih 
the late Dr. B. L Chaiidhui 
of tishos as mosquito destroyers 
ed as the most detailed wo 
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Bys-jfles his' work ui "/ooloa;'y. Oolonf! Sc'woll ha^ 
f'lnc’e ti)(' pablioaBon of ins p-ipov on hnmari 
i'kStrari'a!!, takvn ki^nn intcre^-t in Anthropolu^ 
nnJ in collaburation with Or. B B. Ot!h;( studnid 
and rofetoiX'd the hnrann remains eseavated 
b.r the Arelueoio'^K'u] Survey at illahenjo-duvo, 
J-iariiiiiia, Xai nud N'el-ran a hipdily t'.miinieai 
and dehoate work not nnder'ii'Oact tn ludia 
befote As u rfsnlt ol' Culonel vSe well’s stvoiip" 
roprosenianon the entire task ot excavating 
human remains in tho Held and tiunr swcntiiic 
treatment" and restnratiOii ta the iaborntoiy, 
has been entrusted to the Anthropological 
Soction of tluil^ooIogiGal Survey. ColonelSeweli's 
wuri; ID this eoaaection cannot be too highly 
comnumded. 

C'olonol Sewell was elected as the iTesident 
of the ladisin Science Congrest? in 1H31 and 
was acting us the Fresidout of the Asiatic 
Society ot Tiengal up till thti time of !hs 
doparcare. ITe received tlie Sc. id of 
Cambridge in IhSlk 

With tliis journal be was long asKouiated as 
one cd its most riistnigaishcd rcvkiwers. and 
in iP2S im contributed an important paper on 
the to'acbmg of Zoology in India 


The Foreign Policy of the Government of India 

The Foreign Relations Bill, which form« 
the snhjDCt of au article in this isswe, 

suggests cyoicul veHcctmus. lu moving the 
coiisidwation of the bill on September 21, 
the Secretary to the (rovernmeDt of India, 
in the Foreign Fepurtment. Mr. F B. Howell, 
i.s reported to have said that in dealing 

vvitn this measure he stood at some 

advantage, as tho House was dt-barrod, )iy 
its rules, from discussing tho foreign 
and politicid relations of the Govcniiiumt 
of Tndi.'i Tins, however, has not prctmitcd 
him from rnnking an eluhorato {d’brt to enlist 
public opinuin in faiour of a ineasnre 

which is in itself one uf tlio most nn- 
eguivocal deliances of that public ojnnion. 

To this uttompt oi his, Mr. Howell has 
boon ablv seconded bv the European section 
of the Press m India. Between them they 
have regaled ut, for tlie past fortnight or 
so with copious dissertations on international 
law which would have been highly edifying 
had they not been so perfectly comical. 
In the peroratiou to his speech in the 
Assenibly Mr. Howell appealed to the House 
and the lournalists outside to think inter- 
nationally and support his bill. lu the 


glow 'jnd wiirinth of that InuclR ujiplaiided 
aiomeni hf' w;i> nof perhaps' aware that he 
«as giving an absoliibdy siiperflumis 
cuin^ei I'bj- oi what eii.sis ot their 
national cMshmco <‘')uUl it be said of 
the pe'>i‘io of India tli,it in it they had 
been nliwwod in tii/nk too nationally 
A writer un iiii-ernational Juw hag 
00 111 ] 'Ini nod thiu, ,'^tatc'S, like individuate, haw 
always shmin thoms'dves more coneerned 
about thfir nglits than about their duties. 
Tito reproach is certaiulv not deserved by the 
rtovernnient of India. Bituafums whieh in 
le.ss lung'SiiilVring eoiintnos lend uievitably 
and irrosistiibiy to war, iiore produce not 
the fainrest echo of a i attic of the 
sabre which weighs so heavily on the poor 
tmlluins who pay for it. Overlooking of 
intexuafiimal humiliatioas or coudonatioas 
of delihenate uud persistent denial ol elp- 
niciyfary rights under iuturnatiormi law, the 
iiieveRt suspicion of which would overthrow 
any governnicut in any other country of 
the world, puss as the order of th.o day in 
India laaiitlcss patience, wliere tlie interests 
of its professed nationals art) coticertied, is. 
in tact, of tlu' very e.s.srnce ol British Indian 
dipUimucy. Hero, you !iavo umie of these 
hlustoniig mitos smt to foreign Powers 
simply iiocausc y out iiationah have been 
insulted by them. Ouatiiigencies winch 
provoke such miiiable international acts as 
the dosparciiing of cruisers, landiug of 
marines, gnn-boat policies and forcing on 
ot capitiialafioiis among the kicking family 
of naughty children who form the live 
Comity of Nations, raise not even a 

diplomatic llutter here The diplomacy of 
the Governuieat oi India is the diplomacy 
of the blessed mock for wiiom is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. It belongs to that happy 

W(>rld in wliicli you will be able to 
turn the nther cheek and not be made^ to 
sultec tlie consequouccs of your couipkisance. 

“Keep Youv Hands— and Boots— Off 
the Indian” 

AVe do not know if any of our readers 
have road, or oven heard the name of the 
l)i<Vmn 2[i!iinnj A}iPn)Uir. a little book edited 
by the General Staff, India, and meant for 
British soldieis and offiorrs. Most of it is 
matter of-fuct and rather colourless information 
snob as may be of use to the hurriedly 
edaeatod defenders of India. But part of it 
is as bright as the brightest news pavagraph 
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ptj' p'lp I fJere for pie, .s age^j, 
el ag r 0 i.a,. AckjQfl n’iiv he f.liauM keep 
bi= hancl'5 — and lv)oCs — off the Indian ; 

If Tl'.w p.'.mj'lilot iud bdea wnt^ea i'or ap;,’alri, it 
■vvaiiltl rijt ''6 ce^.e^-iarv to saj' .lavriitn? aHoat the 
i-esultd of as^aulLOir ladiaas. T'’.ofo’'taoate].r, how- 
iA'ei\ we -cure all vbi'x bn mac and so we must 
jjrodnce a selinli inunmeat. wbiUi will perhaps 
deter sontp wLea all otliecs fail It is seldom lucleed 
that an ludiaa is beaten without some uapleasaat 
result for the heabir. iSomelmies the damage can 
be repaired bj" the apphcatuin. cd more or 
■■bakihQesh'’ • a,t others, admotiidiment or a few 
days (b B [coanaeuieat la uaiiaelL, that ird may 
be the worst result. But tou are iueky ir .you get 
oil' so easd.r. lor one never kmws How these 
cases may end Quite a sliaht Mov nr Vick, eveu 
a push, none ot wnich would, do aav permanent 
Aamage to a healthj- Ena:!ish ran. will often eause 
serious liarni to an Indiati. Man.r of them satfer 
from enlarged spleens and other disiea-jes and any 
violence, however slight, is likely to set up serious 
internal troubles whirh sometimes even end in 
death, llemeniher tuat if once tlie case nets into 
the law courrs, there will probably he a lo^ of 
false evidenea and exaggeration fi'ooi witnebse.a on 
the other side, and it will almost certainly go hawl 
with you. Thouah you may liare only meant to 
admuusler a nuid hiding, there can he no doitht 
that vou are responsjKlo tor the damage done and 
you will have to sutfer in cunsieiiaenc^. 

Looking at matters ia another way, to heat a 
a laaD who has neithar the strength nor, in most 
Ctisea, the pluck to stand up to i on, is not an 
aiihtev'emeat to lie pioudof , it savoans of bullying. 
So. for every reason, lieep yonr hauds— and bools— 
otf the Indian 


“it does not matter a brass button" 

Eciually. if not more, edifying- is the bit: 
wliioh gives a little tip about how Tommy is 
to behave with Indian women £t run? 

The female portion of the popujatua m many 
out-of-tho way tracts hold weird ideas^ about the 
whue luan, which would be anno.ying- if they were 
not so ridiculous. iVoitieii woildng in the fields 
will throw down their OasketiS and run fur dear 
life to the shelter of their vilage or some couvement 
strip of thick jungle if they see a Buropean a 
hundred .yards a^ay. We must not however blame 
them for that. They have prohatdv never seen a 
man wearing a helmet or a fotn m tkevB Lves before 
and they have nothtoa to go on except fairy tal&s 
which folk who know no more than their aiidiem^. 
have diaaed into theii ears. Let us make 
aliowance for their igaordDOfe and show them hv 
our eonduc-t that, to most Britons at anv rate, it 
does not matter a brass butron whether they stay 
cii run away 


“The British Soldier is not a Toorkb" 

lijQcroachiaeQt on space always makes 
tTraats of editors, and in this matter— ive 
would request our readers to believe us 


when, we suy tliut— they are no less stingy 
with themselves than they ar» with otheio 
Yet it IS difficult to tear oneself away from 
So character 1 Stic ti masterpiece of military 
literature aad not wsh to share one’s pleasure 
with othors We would, therefore, have one 
mare little bit, and since we have to think 
about apace aiao, close with it for the present 
Here is tiie peroration of the sermon to the 
newly arriv ed Tonuuy - 

Yveryuae nt us who travels aiiQUt India 
can do mucfi by ordinary courtesy and fair pLy to 
lemove the uImc iapi’ession about the chdraeter of 
the Biitirii .-^oldici’, whi'-ii many ignoraal folk hold 
who have never met him ; a character which, as 
the writer has poimecl out elsewhere, is laigels" 
drawn from Inuid's pasc e.vperience of iavasion. 
and that experience has to he forgoUoo. India has 
to learn that the British ‘^oidier is not a '‘roorhli'’ 
but a geat.eraan : so let us make her lesson an 
easy cue, 

fnsuraiHje in India 

Io.surance is an old old iu.stitufcion, 3Iucb 
older than what wennd m books ot Eooaomic 
Htstorv Tim ancient kings of India incor- 
porated fire, tnarme, burglary, crop and 
accident insurance among their raultifanous. 
duties For we find m Y\.vf -—Datm'yaJf 
gorra cfxrtiebhya rrij/ta fhorair jo'itfWt 
iVtatinm ''The king i.s to I’esSoie to all castes 
whatever lost is sustained through theft." 
Similarly the S/tayTra$ make it bmding upon 
kings to g've food and seed to oukivators 
when the latter are in distress ; as well as 
to make good all losses sustained by 
Merchants at .Sea. in the Rdiuayana we 
find the luag is taken to task on account of 
the untimely deatn oi a Brahmin boy ! 

State Insurance had ceased to exist after 
the end of the Uold«n Age. But it iS being 
bora, again under modera socialistic stimulus 
It niaj' ft veil so nappec that iii the world' of 
tomorrow all iasnrar.ee will be socialized and 
the present day companies will be merged 
into one great in.stitution But the proper 
realizdtioa of this ideal m ladia wdi depend 
ou the growth of lasuraace and its contioaed 
good hcdUh, Ir is sscesaary that ludians 
generally came to realize the necessity for 
effecting life, fire, burglary, dccident and other 
lasuraoce. As things stand now India is 
vary bach-ward m insuraiiee. The Ituhau 
Insurartaf Ym* Booh for 1930, published by 
the Actuary to the Hovermnent of India, 
gives us a comparative table showmg how 
much people insure for in the various 
countries of the world. 
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Per head insurance of tlic 
Country Total Population 

Rs. 

America 2,000 

Canada 1,HOO 

New Zealand 900 

Onoit liritain (>00 

Austria fiOO 

Norway 4-170 

Sweden 420 

Netherlands 3S)0 

Denmark 330 

India 5 

Even wlien we take into account the 
relative poverty of India and lier backward- 
ness in industry, the almost negligible figure 
of per head insurance in India seems inexpli- 
cabl(!. It is only when we take into account 
th(' fact that pi'actically 95 ix'i' cent of our 
population are illiterate and 80 i)er cent live 
in widtdy scattered microscopic- villages that 
\v(' (lisc.over a reason for this backwardness. 
Wliemwm' \V(; h)ok at any shortcoming of 
India w(> find that the absence of compulsory 
t'ducation in India, is sonudiow or.otlu'r 
closely connected with it. Tot no genuine 
('ITorts ar(^ being madi' to i'(unovo this great 
a, ml l\(^y Want ! The Dovernmental document 
(liu)tod aliove also gives us much valuable 
information on otluu’ matters coniKUited 
with Indian insurance. For instance, we 
learn that out of a total of 257 insurance 
companies in India 149 arc Foreign a,nd 
only 108 are Indian in capital and manage- 
ment. Out of these- 10.8 Indian companies, 
71 companies do only life business and no 
tire, marine, or other insurance. The 
total life assurance business in force in 
India at the end of 1929 was (ibO tiionsand 
policies assuring a total of Rs. 142 crores. 
Of this tire annual premium income anmunted 
to Ih crori’s. The Indian share (,if this 
Imsine.ss was 4:72 tlioiisand policies assuring 
78 crores and yielding a,n annual premium 
income of 4 crores. Those left Hhi crores 
of life premiums to tiie foreign companies. 
When we add to these figures the premium 
income of insurance other than life wo 
find the Indian companies earning a total 
premium income of 4^2 crores and the 
foreign companies 5% crores. 


So that although the Indian insurance 
companies are very well managed and 
go-ahead concerns, the exploitation of India 
by foreigners through this important 
institution is not negligible by any means. 
We have also to remember that quite a 


good proportion of the premium income 
earned by Indian companies goes into the 
foi’eigners’ culler througli re-insurance. 

A. G. 


Indian Sugar Industry 


India consumes (ivory year 1,325,230 tons 
of sugar. Of this she is now producing 299,088 
tons or less than one-fourth. India has 
everytiiing in favour of building up a great 
sugar industry ; raw materials, a ready 
market and state aid in the shape of a more 
than 100 per cent protective duty (Rs. 6 per 
cwt., or one anna nine pies per seer). Still 
tlie industry is growing slowly in India. 
This is due to lack of organized capital 
readily available for an industry whicli is 
only beginning to bo the fasiiion. In India 
the force of custom is strong. .Vn industry 
ha* to estahlisli itsoif more through custom 
tiiaa by sliowing prolit. (kitton, jute, tea, 
oil mills, j-ice mills, tannerie.s, etc., they 
all attract geiu'ral attentiim and capital 
after passing tlie p('aiv of profit yielding 
capacity. Sometimes industries go on attract- 
ing capital oven after tliey hav(! become 
uniirolitalile. Tliis is characteristic of our 
slow moving motliods of living. 

Sugar is one of tlie big items of Indian 
trade (import) and yields the (ioverninent 
a very largo revenue. Its manufacture and 
the cultivation of its raw material (sugar- 
cane) gives occupation to numerous Indians. 
It is a necessary article of consumption 
and has a growing and steady market. 
Since 1921-22, sugar lias been produced as 
follows in tliG main factories of India; 


Year 

Tons 

1921-22 

28,250 

1922-23 

23,620 

l!)23-24 

3f),150 

1924-25 

33,720 

1925-26 

52,390 

1926-27 

59, .5-10 

1 927-2.8 

67,!)50 

I92.S-29 

6.S,()00 

15)29-30 

8‘I,.S00 

technique of sugar 

e.xtraction has 


also improved during these years ; for where- 
as iu 1925-2U only 8'07 per cent of sugar 
was extracted from sugar-cane, in 1929-30 
the percentage came up to 9'07. The acreage 
of sugar-cane rose from 50,604 acres in 
1923-24 to 549,025 acres in 1929-30. 

Java is the main exporter of sugar to 
India and Calcutta its biggest market. It 
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1 oald lot; e d fficuli foi Tud ans to wp .ue 
rro e od o,e of liusi'iess for themselres. 
It should he htivOQ ud by all Indian capitalists 
aud ^crkei'- as a national opporLunitv lather 
than as a nieie Easiness proposition. For it 
t oaiv lation-'a'ide euthusiapin that can 
Ijudti up J. ;rrcat tliinpo is a shame for 

an agrjcultui-ni oouufiy to liarw to depend 
for a srapie article of food on toreiaru 
cnimwiep The moir shameful it is rvlien 
this dependfcuce is a source of laxaciou and 
•expioiPitiou. 

A e. 


Angio*!ndian Estlisate of Gatidhiji’s Visit 


Anglo-Indians as a species are antagonistic 
to i^Iahatma Tiandhi ; Iku they bars on 
occasions, condescended to sit up and take 
notice of hiia due to a sense of eniigiiteued 
self-inteTest Occasionally they have even 
talked nicely of “that felloiv G-aadln" in the 
hope that be might, seeing that one good 
turn deserves another, advise bis fanatical 
followers to bnv more British goca's. But 
all tdili of Gandhi has an element oi bidden 
sarcasm and patronage m it ; for aie not all 
sub-assistant proof-readers of the Anglo-rndiaa 
Press w’.ser than Slohandas Faramahund 
•Gandhi, the Hindu from Gujerat ‘i Most of 
tbfse papers are sloivly developing an idea 
that they hare been e.ytrenieiy gener'^us m 
allowing the “Seditious Fakir’" to goto Londan 
and plead his case But they all hope that 
it will be a lesson to the little maa who 
thought be could force the hands of the 
ipightv Britis.b, hr spmaiog coar-so yarn and 
by urging Ins fcliowers to tight nitro-glyeerine 
with uou-rioieoc.f^ One Anglo-Indian piper, 
the foiinm n-^' of Oalcutw, writes; 


IE 5Ir. Gdivliu had oonrunied to prenrh m 
London the philosophy dial has made him fainoiis 
la the ijrieat, pc would have found aa uaresponeive, 
aareoeptive. unoongemai soii under the "hard grey 
weather,'' under tlie 'bold, bright uhie. Hafir, 
boisterous and liiusterm’ I'eaiuy u ,tiie Briti&ti 
heavens'’ 'vii^ro ketrd moa arc horn and haid men 
live— where hard men are perpetaally eng-aged 
in the hard stinssile loi exist en.-o under the haul 
Jaw that pemiite oalv the llttest to survive,— a 
haixl law of nature that iurns a seowiiou fac>' 
upon the plulosopliy ot idiie skies acd ot easy 
living. 


It IS retreslilug to hear how the ladians 
live an east^ life and the British have to 
face a iutid struggle for existenoe ' It no 
doubt IS hard liie to live on the spoi!-! of 
the entire world. It is also h.ird life to 
have free medicine, free educAtioi-, 
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Lee housing ifor tits aged and the poor) 
aad free salaries 'for the unemployed). As 
to the hard struggle that enables only the 
‘■fittest" to survive; ivas it Eu.yley who 
said tl’-ai survival of the littevE did not 
aiwrfy.s raean survival of the best V A highly 
caltvired Oxford Don, wlio probably has 
contvibafed much to tlie progress and 
happiness of maaiciad, can easily be vvay- 
kul by a rulYiau with a bltidgeoa and des- 
poiled. Tins ivould not prove the eternal 
superiority of the rough over^ the man of 
learning, 3Ien wlin are “bard’ uil are, 

of course, diiSculfc to eoaviuee 

That Gaadhiji preached universal peace 
whilst some of Ins conntrymea, er/, Hindus 
and drosiems, were flying at one another, 
appeared speoiaiiv opjectioaable to the paper 
• luoted from above. Therefore the following 
advice is given to Mr. Gandhi . 

hVmie thus preachisg peace he luiglifc aip 
'^ave "Spoken wifU rcASsuritit? advaBt3:;e.^, about 
tenonst activAies ia Hecgal the campaign of 
murder, the general spine of lawiessuess in the 
province, the Cbitta.i?ong raids, the jiacpi and 
Ddlhousio Sipiara assassinaticns and so forth,-- 

Probably Mr. Gandhi has talked of peace- 
ful things with a special emphasis and that 
is why he Imd not stressed the activities 
of those persons vviio committed the above con- 
demuable acts ot viylenee. Correspondingly, it 
lUigKt be said, that he has uot coudemned 
either the pexpeirotors of such atrocities .as the 
killing of hundreds of innocent raeu at 
JaUiauwiilkbag, the suifocatJog to death of 
uumerous dlopia!’. pri.souers. the cracking open 
ot hundred.s uf skulls lu hundreds of 
charges all over India, the Midnaporc out- 
rage?, the shooting down of untried prisoners 
at Hi]l), the systsmatie nod callous abetment 
ol vjoienee tiu'ongh inaction ai Dacca, 

Cawnpore and ChittagCFUg, etc., etc. Mi Oandki 
has not also meutioaed luuv Lala Lajpat Kai 
died in the Panjah. Sir Rogers “mucu might 
be said on both sides” is a sound motto for 
Tuevi living iti glass h'luscs I’be Anglo- 

Indian joiirn,^lists should cultivate xnitblalness 
and wisdom instead of the “hardness which they 
so admire lu the fir away wukers of England 
nhile gorging ten course diuucrs and cunsu- 
ining oo.Aly spuds under the blue skies of 
India. All level-hc-dded Bengalees deploie 
and condemn Tioiencv. The nusnhtr of such 
pel sons are tar fai la excess uf tnose who 
believe iu violence Yet there is violence. 
M'by r Is it iiopeWs desperation, a ?pmi of 
rev&uge, mere iDfecUous ueaiosis or wha’’ ''' T^'e 
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o;_’:'.M-['5ii!aus should u.itpouu. u (.‘oinniiiisiou ui 
ipaiHa! fwyftlioluut'ts to uikc'jji. jnto tfic 
f" e.uHi'j that iiavu tui'ni'il voiwarliku and 
■aCi-'-lir'Uii,- into a land of un-poratn 

iia'-JfM’ds' Jt ooiild iiDf ’on (list ox’piainfid 
lav as due to shuer (‘lisseune^s or to lueas 
'opai^undn. 

A. C- 

Rai Bahadiir Rainaprasad Cfianda 

Kui Ihihadur K ii'iapi-usail Chaiula, Sitiiur- 
itenuoiit, Aiuh;o'!iloi;KMl Puctitu], Indian 
.usuiun, iiiii I'l'l.iS'od 0)1 ])oi!s!(in tioui the 
}lh Peptumboi' last Mr L’hiuula untoiod 
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h’jd llaliadur t’-iuuitU 

'.e iioid of Ai’clid'-'.oIoiiH'.a! voscniTh as onn 
1 the foandui's und tiip first llotioraiy 
pcretary of tfie Vareiidui ifeseaudi Hnciety 
i Haj.shahi in iftiO From liajsliahi he 
ublishod tw-o valuiible ivoi'ks, (hiiulamj<(iitaki 
Ldi2) in the Ren^nU laasttase aud Tk( lndf>- 
Injau Jiaeva (IPiy) in English. The ctiiuo- 
igical views proposed in the latter volume 
ave been adopted by fsuch distinguished 
ufchorities as the late Profe-ssor Giuffnda- 
luggeri of Naples. The activities of the 
"aiendra Eesearcb Society attracted the 


attention yi tfo .\rr!!ay()lnj,!oa! iJaiiArtment 

Mid Mr ChiJiula w 'S uppoiotw} a nc’jol'ir of 
th'" Th'p.u'tmoiU. in J‘W7 to I'cceirf trauiing la 
'■vcav.ituin s.Mih. liiiK idtutiatolv' iod to 
appiU’ifinvnt as tl.e 'Mipi'nntpiid.su ol thg 
AiviuKstJiieii';'! Si'ctiuti, Imliui! Musouin, is 

Unv (Pdl. ihjrtnp tuu:.u>‘ of odiue as 

Siipt'nnteiKii'iit Mr. (.hivnula ims iv-arrauged 
tile pi'rtA «i Ai’cliai'AnpicM spsci- 

meii' in tiie liKhau Musinuu oiironolonically 
ana artisticully, and has euviclicd the 
C'dleetnm hy the aequi'^itum ot a viry large 
numbci- t.l tvpiod speemum-s IH.s a<jte.> ou 
the aci[Ui->itniiis coctvihiUud Uie Annual 
It'poft ot t!w Archat'i'logic.'d S'urpy vear 
alter vuar ave very interesting, Ur. Oiianda 
also cars’ied out rf'-arrangemeut ol sjitoi- 
tneici in the Kainatli Uusmrn lA' An‘haftolog 3 r 
and in the (’unun of Audiaeologj' 

at Maihura on Uio idu'i adoptod in the 
liidiioi Mism'uii !h' l^a^ < o'ltrihiit.'d six 
Kiiport'i'i! .'litu'oyiapjis to tim iS'uies of 

U»ni\oi.''i <'f ll'ic .tii’ii.K' dogioai Survey of 

iiVvlu, UT'i'dlf’".; ,ih;‘/:u nlnidf 

Trnn'/hiij/ ( h >. I), //■'u/miinys o/ J/j In 
li.isl'i'/ h/.hu t N'o '>()), ! '’'■if o/ dn' 

I’l I /I ( ! rd( .unnu in (!>,' fin/n-' IM/A?/ 

\ No 11 ) iiiul Kvjdin 11/ {pv-sn (N'u -j{), 


Tfie Sai'sKi Table Gor.ferenr** 

Tiic pres'.'tiei o! 'Uahatma Ciiuidhi 
to have cLirififU to a certain rst'Cit the 
eUremeli'- nebuhiu.s state ol J'licrs at the Con- 
Jcreiice The issni'S are not eloarlv detined 
as j'Ot, siuco the Uahatma's rrspurst to thft 
trovirmneut to “lay fJudr cards on the table'' 
has uot, yel bopn ocmpdcd with and, we 
aie atraul, will not he ccmplied with unless 
tho groator iiiajontj- id the delegatos show 
a uiiih'd Irniit As tliiags stimd, tlie 
cliauci's of ijiiitv .imoiigst tiic dologalcs luf 
very rt-motn mdond, suteothe pH'Vsonm'l has 
liceji very candallv eiiosen to prevent such 
an eventuality. The oniv liopu lic-s in the 
M.diatniaA aiagiietic pursonality 

In his speech dcdivored ou the ITfch oi 
t^epteinhcr before thy Federal ytructaw 
Cnniiiiittct*. ti.uulhiji deolnrod that he was 
oppressed ivitii ;i feeling of unreality at the 
cmapositicni of the Oommittoo because the 
deleg.afces were norainated by the (loverameat 
and not chosen by the nation. He further 
declared that several important interests 
u'ere not represented at all on the Committee. 

Every thoughtful person ia this country 
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woala ac^ree ’tv th G-andh j on .Lf' jaefe oi 
5^ e a,u,e careum stance, but as rugards the 
caitsafion muse =?aT that we Have reasons 
to i-;e(ievo that tlia entire blame cannot 
be kill OP the shoulders of Indian 
officuildora Tbjo statement no make with 
■I feeling of regret an^ without the leash 
sense of rancour or partisaDship. 

Gandhiji's statement of the Congress 
ease — which, in 'ts btoad outlines, is identi- 
cal With test i)i' the Tadian catina — has been 
njade with characteristic straigiitforwardnes.'^ 
and clavir.y. 

“A, partnership as between two rbsoiute 
peoples/' can be hut the ooIt agreement 
to winch r,r)T solf-respecting nation may 
subscribR ami frardly fiov onjpctiou can bo 
raised uyainsfc the Alahatma's aspiration 
towards hi-coming ‘\i eitia^^n, not m the 
Raipire, hut in the Coramonwcaith — cho 
r'artneiwaip, possibly’ an indissoluble partatr- 
ship, but not a partnership snoerimpcsea hr 
one nation orer another," pro'^ded the 
principie of foif-cletermiaatiou ic all matter?, 
internal or external, is kept r.Ddilaied and 
absolute in all dealings between the partners. 

The proposal for a scrutiny of accounts 
and for adjustments on the basis of the 
audit IS also Ttae.xceptionable since no fresh 
Vnitner.sliip can be lasting unless {Hcriou-i 
accounts between outgoing'^ pai’tners are 
satisfactorily osamiued and settled. Tins 
has special reference to the Congres? demand 
for an impfiitial examination of India's 
public debt ii. 0 ais. winch we think was 
fully justified 


The Swaraj Scheuie 

The broad pnacipie.'. uoiierlymc tne 
Congre'-s seheaie ic’ hud doun by Gaadhiu 
are a.s follows. 

Inchfi te one nufi 'i titj/ An 
ladia yederatuu: was po.ssibie 'inly or, the 
basis of tolerance and mutual .iccoainiodarion 
between British India and JiiQi.rn India 

Full adult fiaanhise. without sex disijuaii- 
ii catKC, should be imraediately given, there 
^nonld be no literacy or proverty test. 
Indirect election is ivccrTunended For 
example, .-'00,000 village-' of India to elect; 
their renreaentatives and tlmse to elect their 
repTfesentatives to the Central legislature. Inis 
in Crandbiji's upimun ivouid .■n;,k,“ elections 
cheKp and expedttiou.s. 

yto bi'Cr.meuti legislature as it v. a-. '':u!ier' 


flnoits, expensive, and did act conduce to 
harmony 

us’d representation of special interests. 

Mo uomiEation If e.xperts are required 
they stioitld give their opinion and retire 

This is an excellent scheme if all the 
items are kept intact in the main. But it is 
evident that if any snbsteuCi.il alteration, 
or any addition, is made tivat woaid 
limit the scope of nay item. Then a whoiesule 
revision of tho plan umnld h(3 necessary. 

The Communai auesiion 

The comrnnnal question is stiil to the 
forefronr, accjrding tu plan, and showing no 
signs of settlement Vltt say according to 
Ilian dcliberafply, because in the choice of 
delegates rsni; corainunahste of a parnculnr 
vjronp have been given weight out of all 
propoition to tseir standing in the coiritry, 
wt'.ile th.oif opp'onents lipve eitiier neen .almost 
totallv excluded or given verv feebk 
repr<.‘5enu''ti.on. The on!v chance of failure of 
this cxc'-Ilent piece of sfrategv lies in the 
Jlainiting's powers of peisnasion. but we feel 
\e;y douldrul of tue “Idauk ei-egiie"’ rinvc 
Tfiia 113= been tried in Bengal and h;is led to 
oiite more intensified coni'-nucnlism. However, 
wo can only w.rt and hope that reason will 
prevail ‘>2 the obdurate ones in the end, and 
the jate.«t nows aui,at the Haiiatina's pour- 
paiier= with blaulEuid dhaiikat All e-irry a 
sm.iil vav of nope. And at tins, stage ;dl 
Matiouai’-'ts, Hindus or .\r'''sleriis, must 
intfitecly ted tne ios= of the late biteulaua 
Afahem^u Ali, as. once cotjvinceiJ. that liery 
pau'jot would have carrieu all betoro liim. 

The Main issae 

9 ^ ^ 

Go far tl'.e "'debating society ' .has succeeded 
in febroudi'ig the mam .almost to the 

point oi obNenritv, Ga.nili'ij'' s expesnre has 
heiped t'> dispel some ainorint of dazkafese. 
But uaie.ss tne (■favciomoxit places ite cards 
on the table we can act be t-orbiia about the 
real motive hduad the calling of this 
CoKterence 

Oont&rences, dcciarat'cns, pi-ockiuatipns. 
iter? have been iiiriny but uj each instance 
we have been tooled into accenting tiic 
ahadow lor the suhstunce ard we must not 
foiget that diplcmaey. hue eincmat.igr.'iidiT, 
ba* nrngre-s.sed a grt^at deal in recent years 
IB pk-fecting the ait oi larpartiag an lUu^tve 
ti DC of reality to tlm shadow. 
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OHssa as a Separale Province 

A rf‘S')i[;t)on from riio Ui'rorms- 

anjjoHnctc.^ the liuiisfitunon of the 
(fi’issii Boundary (.'imMiuttot'. It roada 

The o'lrJstUuhofl of ,t S'-tiuato nroTini'O of 

nut luiolo t)li‘ SOfultlfi.' iuvostUOinoil 

M' rjjo Rotird Tdi'!i-> ( \ttif“i'oni >> or (if any of us; 
Suli-t ■otiion^'ton^, li«t titf iiiattoi- wa', not rn of Itxiko'!. 
iSumo dihtai-^suu) toi.'k plaoo wf a l.itu ui the 

OomjfuUoo of tiie f' mieiTarp, :n v\lui.k, 

thntnili t Janos of Ortssa woj'ti not PVpi-ossly 
crulorsed. no Jo) 0 ” Uos sunlco acr.iirist; (hoin. Jn 
those otrctitnefanro" and linritiir rotund fo the 
previous JiKtoiv of fli^ ipsothc thivi'i-ninonl of 
India, the approvid of the Sec-ipfary ot S<;iie, 
have tlooided to atipoinl. a ctnnnuttoe to exainuio 
and report on t)ip adnitnisttutivo, hntuieiat aod 
oonaeunencw of wtfini^ up a separate ad(ninr-.ira' 
tion for fire flrtya-itpiMkian neople, ‘uid tr> timke 
ipcommcndiiTiona reftsi'dincr 'Un hoiuidnriort to the 
event of 'Reparation The (TuvG'''n!>ntii' ot India, 
aftuT c-arefrd con-'kioiafioii. have dovidpil that tins 
enquir.y siioiild !« cntriisfed to .i sinali l>:>dy ol 
men ivith an nninrtia! oiPlook on flie tiioliiem 
involved, ti’id iliat uuli theiu should tu"' ass('rut''(’l 
thmo persons, drawn from the atv..is most, infevosi- 
rd The hitf.ur will sliaro ftool.r m the !/(\X‘pedini;.s 
oi the Oomunittw, tn! udl (uko no part in draftui!; 
or siiriimfX of tlio royorf' In pnrsnanco of tiinse 
deeiwimis the tti)V(Muoi''<h'‘ni'r,5l-ir)-<h>nn'nl, with 
the Htmrowil id tlte iStt'rv'tury ot .State, inrs liewi 
plriiscd to ennsui.tiLi' ll'c* < ''Ont'ilittee as totimvs ~ 
t’iiiUnnan— -S r S.Piniel < * Lhmni'n : Meniher.-= ~Tlti> 
lion- Mr, If .V) Meftl.a, Mendier nt the (hnitjiU u) 
State and Mt T. If I-'Jioolfun M L A. 

Tne folloH’intf yeatteimni luivo hecn selo'dcd, on 
the advii'6 of the Joiol Ooveraments con'-pmed. as 
a.ssooiate litPinliors — Tne Hoi i ot Parhldmedu Mr. 
Sachohidanaada >Sifiha and Kio B'vUadnr i’. V. S. 
iiJarasinha R.ijn .Mr H P. Mnlaiei'ii, I C. S, will 
at.1 as the Secnataiy fo t!ie Cunmiitfiv The 
OoiniuPtee’e headquarters will he at fhitt;u-k. Ttie 
terms ot reterenoe to the domimrtop are ins 
follow.s.— R a ser^amte Provjneu of t >rj,s.s,'i wore to 
lie oroiued U) what slumhi no tlie priinnlmy oi 
flnrfi provincf ? ('Jl M'Jiat would ho the Adimnisirn- 
tive, Runumiat and other oonsonnenens m siuh a 
province 'J And pi) wl.at would lie tin' Adnnnistivn 
Uve, Finaneuit and odn'r eon.-,nnnemvn lu the 
adjoiniriH torritorK's of Hrivisii Jnd'o. 

Tt. Ls very .striuirte that jiniouirst the 
^''thvpp ponsums drawn from tlie areas most, 
intnrcstod” no Reriyah lias hemj clmsmi. 
The eonclasums c.<n only I>g either that 
Bengal IS not affected in tlu-s Jitvestigatioii 
or that Beuguh opinion dot's not riiatter. 
3'he ffpst eondusinn eaiinol hold, as Midnapore, 
Singhbhiim and possibly Manbham with 
As very numeroms Bengali popuiation is 
affected, hence the second one mast be 
correct. 

The basis of such aa enquiry can only 
be Imguisitio, History or cultural affinity 
cannot be used in such matters If different 
periods of history are used as the basis 


nf prorinciai (b'.’uafvatiim flnm tlip Uaffutf 
[ff'nviaccs sinmid lk> inclmii^d m B.'tmi 

itiijnil in rfaniutiin:;. t)n''sa m ('eiitnl 
ITovnic’.s, Bonif in dm RiznnA J munmns, 
port Ilf the Xi'/iim's fniTirnrv in Btimbav, 
the Omitr.'d Pnivnu'f'.s partly 

m ncj^ia and imrilv in Bmiib.ty, witn 
a slici' hi Rippijlaim, Darjimling to 
Si|-tvim ;uid Aiffbiinistan fn India Cadturally 
the cltaos wouid be still trorsm as every 
iu'jvitifc would tt'UD bn split uBo bits. 

The question of self-dctoruiinatiou being- 
non-existent nt the presmit day in Bemg.al, 
We have not suggested a general ret'eronduia 
in the* areas affected. 

In case this inrestigation now proceeding 
regarding the fonivatmn of the Orissa 
Province is cirnod on witii tim honafuk 
intention to determine th^ actual goograpiuo 
boundarifs of the meseni-dav ndya people, 
no 'one nnvthing to say beyond giving 
hi', or Imr ideas regarding the procedure 
to im odoptr'd, Bnr m the past suoli filings 
have homi done o» a puuitivo political 
basis ami tho ohiof sufferer IniR (men Bengal. 
Apart from I/ird Curi^in's attcniiit at 
looiiktng up Ibmgal, me have had the 
{Ictac'ijug of iMmffdmm witiumt any rcaspQ, 
riivnm or jusfifiohtKUi, thu uiiportioniDg 
Ilf C;jcH;n and Brlhct to Assam and oertais 
portion.s of NortJi R'ligal to Btihai. 

In the case of Midaiipnve wo find the 
fAliowing facts in the Mr. Sashnmii s brochare, 
“Hi d n a pore Par fci t i o n . " 

‘Tvftcr the first bomb ca>e. w)f?a the 
Di'-trict Administration Com mittee reported that 
MiJnaporc was too unwieldy for oao district 
officer, tilt idea went, forth that it should 
be torn into twu and I/'vd Carniichucl actually 
atmoutiood in 1913 after has visit to OortCai 
that Hit' hoarifinartors ol the uevr I'b.vH o f to/r/t 
<if Ibjlvi' would be located nt KhargpUt’.” 
According to i\Ir, Shasmal tins plan miscari'iod 
owing to the iiitei'vciitioii of f/ird Reading 
and the Rccrotary of State 

Tlmn, after tlio last Ctvd Uisohedience 
aiovoinotit dufipg which Midnapore went 
tiirmigb trials which were unsui'pas.sed, if tA 
nil equalled, by those .suffered by any (ffber 
part of India we have this proposal for the 
formation of an Orissa province, and further- 
more, on the mvastigation corarnittee unofficial 
Bengal is unrepresented ^ 

We hiive no desire to staud in the way 
of our Oriya brethren if they consider the 
lorraation of an Onya proymee beneficial to- 
their cause, but this siiould not be done st 
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the t of the vie ghb ur , e eu tisoagh Jt 
shoaid be tavoured by officialdom and so bc- 
easT of aoh’.ov'oraent. 

Fiu’thor c.im'T.er.ts are uaueca^sary at tins 
stage 

~ » 

Retrejichmant and the Cause of Science 

In a recent nfru-spaoer interview Tegarding 
the emphasis laid by b'euenil Smuts on the 
bnman vaiue of science, Sir G V. Raman 
IS reported to have said ; 

The Tno-t infcrestina pan of the adclrew is 
that in. which OenerAl Snint;; strt*s~es the human 
rvalue of S'.ienr'O. and ranks b with art and religion 
in it? cultural acd ethmai importance It would 
bs entirely oorrerd to sj 3 ' that the po ition of any 
oommnailr in tne world cd to-iia3' is ultouatelt' 
der“rmined bj’ the extent to whiah it supports 
smenea and smentiftc researeh. Rsaera! Smuts 
address couies as a iveicome siipoort to the plea 
1 put fnnvArii recently sgaiast the drastic retrench' 
mecits in tlm grants for seieutihc research which 
I understand are under contemplation by the 
Govarnment ni India. 

Tnere 's reason to fear that there exists 
iitile appreiiatioa in tne higher administrative 
circles at the present time of tire euomious 
importance to India of her coatmued progress la 
scientiftc research. The retreachnients under 
contenifdatioa, i understand on good aufliorits'. 
incluile the throwing out of employ of many of 
the brilliant and highly ctmliuad voang Indians 
now engaged under the Meduoal Re'earch Fund 
Association, also in sndi services as the depart- 
meots of Zoology. Geology. AgrtciiUare and 
!I - - i in ra.?earc‘h institute* aided hr 

■ ■ ■ I- ■ I If _ IS no, eyangeratiOQ to say 
that sal'll a step, if carried out, would lie an 
absolute disaster to the scientific future ol India, 
and pat back her position in the world of science 
to what it was fifty yeans ago. I hope my word* 
ot warning w’ll not g > unheeded by the idoyera- 
meat and by our iegis’idtors and publiusta. 

Proia what reports we have received, 
Prof. Raman’s wamiag, although of great 
potency and weight, will fall on deaf ears. 
What matters it if Indian culture and 
science suffer, the faroured and entrenched 
ones mn^t be maiotalaed while the .expenses 
have to be brought down, 

Chittagong and Hij'ii 

Two tragic erents have happened in India 
since we wrote onr notes for the last issue, 
two events about which it is difficult 
to write with calmness and impossible 
to do so without sorrow. They are Chittagong 
and Hi]h. On the afternoon of August 
,S0. Khan Bahadur Asaaullah, n Police 
Inspector at Chittagong, was shot dead on 


A football lieM wiule wifnessing a luacch 
la the uigbc. followiDg this murder, there 
were extensive searches and arrests m 
Chittagong, these being confined exclasivelv 
to Riodu house?, ^'ext day, at noon, large 
mobs of dl a ham mad a ns attacked Hindu 
shops and houses, looted and set fire 
to them The loot, ar*03i and attacks 
continued unchecked til! the afternoon, the 
damage done co property being estimated 
at one crore of rupees. On the sanjn day 
and that followiDg, .scboois, hostels, and houses 
of respectable Hindus in the moffussil were 
raided by the police, and the isoiatea were 
assaulted and beaten. 

Hardly had the public recovered from' 
the shock of these events, 'when, on September 
1-S Dew.s reached Culcutta that there had 
been shooting and chai'ges by the police 
ou the detenues in Hijli Gamp, a detention 
camp where about one hundr'ed and .seventy 
dctepues were kept as prisoners under the 
Bengal Ordinance and the Gnminal Law 
Amend meat Act. As a result of tins shooting, 
two men were killed and about two do.ieas 
wounded A Government ooramuDiqnd stated 
that the shooting was the result of an 
attack on the sentries by the detenue.s. 
Hnofficial iaformafciou, however, categorically 
denied this statement. The bodies ot the 
two dead deteoues were allowed to he 
brought down to Calcutta, and taken down 
to the burning ghat in solemn procession,, 
but distinguished noa-officiais who asked for 
permission to visit the camp and ascertain 
what had really happened were not 
granted the pemission they sought by 
the Govern meat, 

VTe shall say below what we have to 
say in connection with both these events. 
But before doing so, we must Tiotice a 
later event. On Saturday, the September 
26, there was a huge protest meeting of 
the citizens of Calcutta on the ilaidan. 
presided over by Rsbindranath Tagore. 
Addressing this va,?t gathering, Rabisdranatli 
said 

Let rae m G ' r-.i— "--'’ -g tlnit I never 

take pleasure la ■ ■ pnrposea any 

hurt, iioweva* viral that inay be wrougut on u.?. 
The outrage that is ucrli tragic and cosvai'dly in 
its bmtabtj', a.? the shooting at Hijli proohaims 
ihelrto be, should engage our attention soiel.v for 
the .sake of tortared iiumanity. Takmi," part in a 
big public meeting is physically harmful to me and 
bowiidering to my iiimd.—yet I could uct deny 
the call of the victims whose voice has been 
s'dcaceil for ever by the koaucidal oailousne.ss oi 
their appomted guaraiana- 
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iu)!'!!iiliuaiii}i r.murn jxojpi; lu ihi"} Mi'oiiiii; 


itj/I }(OW' aidinst I'cmli'itiptuodslv 
ti'iTtiiiMTi }if> ri'''r!''’tivUeil in iiUcr 

optnioa, i fpnl stiro tJul ii, is 
(■ ot ili€ siiins ot inrat’on t.ha^ h;is 
0 mom! oliamcpir ot r.riusii nilo in 
itipr tor uw a fatn that w da/'lc wkK a 
Viirds lIi; oa.\V hiKvoBnioii o/ nnorimh'ji^, 
lation and sntlciizid' .uv mdOrrinimatfi.v 
tn t,h>' Imhiioss, it lifinc^ nlionl a 
111 in ihft ncpid-^ who .irp rospoii^iJ.io 
lid t'lindiy aid tlm O-ht motion o| i!io 
i/od ildvormiiont. 

> iijly in tiivn w.irniti^ un lioliall' n( niv 
( ruvoniiiu'iil junvovn'C fiiMird i( 
.'noriiums inr j'i'pi'i'SMdii 

ttt wTind to !oso its dififlitv - tlio 

iisuro. of uii\\ avorinL’ JiofioKt.v ovou 
iiion. Oiir iidoiili- m.iy nnl tmvi' tho 
as for ro.".ihtuif; mjiisticn huf no imwor 
iho.ni irom innsinp: mojo] judimunit. 
jiukiiicni must mvty Dovorminnit, 
eily alien if, lie, dt’jwwl for ii,s very 

10 dcaire to make a fiiiilo display of 
icl lan^uapo, and it, in ipy reituesf; to 
'akera in this nioehnsi to remartilier 
s of iiidiguation can renoli the iieinht 
t!on that the have fact canies upoa 
th( very depth of tnu’ eyrrO'W' help as 
!: difinifted calvn which alone may help 
aitady path the evil, to ina 5 re as ready 
iiiiig for all the saenhee and feufferorir 


fiuit ynt- ho i-huiimd 

iii<‘utvrdi.mi ol tnir iaxPho 
ill onnohmuin, lot me 
lii'ieavi'd Jump's with tiui 
•lisastei- (h.it ii.is owntaivi 
ir a peopli’V aimuiKhr’d i 
a Micivd lamp at the shn 

It was impossible 
more diuruity and r 
iissaciato mii'sehvf, v 
of the Poet and ofTcr 
.stth'e!v''s iiiul t!i{‘ here; 


Wli^M happened n 

In vnnv of tlpo fact 
did unt and will not 
to visit iho dotontu 
inijiossibJo to aMtcri; 
Hilii. There .are, ho 
oi'jeotions, suppested 
affair ^tiven hy the Do 
implicit reliance ou 
We shall state sorao ol 
First of ail taking 
attempt to take ibe ha- 
Now it e not e^asy t 
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escape ii3u>t 

■jiiit. nasiieliy 
Mr^t i!3ftJ3ai& 
Ke su;;gestion 
I ;d hy a iiiob 
> tr,at he Ci. 
■rs opeaning 

■ iin St cro'.Vii 

•iy aa svjse, s! 
.. might ea.?!iy 




HaliU!'i!';ui.i.th Tauov*' ii' Iho 


lind liow itinii'ist t.'f>'Me!i»;'fn.>i!s!v 
i li'M’dMSii; iiiit.v ho trtvru‘‘ti.Uo<I 111 ntfi'i 
(if iiu(iiu‘ ojnruon. I !>>! mitv tlwt it. i!^ 
ore ot tho ^jinnw of dotei K'nHmi that has; 
tho moral ctiarHotiH oi Ihui^h vuId in 
'.auiriti for iis a hifo (hai dark iviUi a 
divai'ds an sucivr-iion 'd cnoninfies. 
ulialrai ami ^ulTs'iinii are imiistnnunately 
ijKiii tUo It lnat,s. a!>oiit a 

tion in till'' aooiits who .us'' rnspoimitd.-* 
(\Iio I'liVmly aid fin; di'st, ruction oJ tlm 
wliresl ; (cvon'iiioiu. 

o’c onl'-^ 111 yiw wariiifa on hi'Iialf of my 
0 . that ( io\c!'ii!iU'iit liowi'Vcr itroitil it 
ils cuoiuniiN I'c^ouri i'dj n'pic'.riifni 
i‘an never aftord in la\e iia iIii2;iiify-*t(io 
iiistU'C*, of unwavevsim' lionchty oven 
► ri(vjli<ni. ihir fpiioiily urn, y not, have rho 
u.iu.-s for nsiHtniy iniiisthv Out no imvor 
IK I tlo'iiL {coin pa-pAjjiff inoiai jiidsinent, 
^11 judymcnl mu,s/, .ivniy tuivoniinexii, 
utfe.riy alit-a it ho, depctul tor its wry 

no doRire t'l make a fuditj diapiav of 
Inrifl l.uiynntu, and it. is my jri'ixieafc to 
i'Pcakm m tht? mnettnsr to leirinnilier 
oeds of iodiaiia<-;f}ii ran raacii the henrJit 
riatioa that the bare fact '••aciiQR upon 
t lho_ very depth, of ottr sorrov help us 
hat ilianitioci calm which alone may help 
radically witiK the evil, to make us ready 
inching for all the sac-nfice and sutffertae 


that may yi't ho i lanm’d 
martyrdcin of ('lu bi'pcjic! 

In tnnchisiou, let me v 
IigivuvihI homos yjth dw 
disa.stct that, has ovcrtahc 
It. li peuple's aiiiriuslii’d ii 
a fSriLrcii hull]! ai Uio shru 

It w;ih itapos.sihie 
more ditraity nmi n 
asso/jiato oumdves v, 
of i}iv Poet luid idler 
sul'i’cri'i's ami tho luji'ea 


Wh^t happened ir 

In viC'W of tho f;U't 
uid md. mid xvill pot 
to visit tho dolentii 
imtmssiMe to ascorti 
tlitii. There are, ho 
ohiectiuns, suef^e&ted 
tiftair yiven bj' the (Ur 
implicit Teliaaco on 
Wb shfill state some o. 

Tirst of all ta’rinit 
attempt to take the ha 
Vow It i“ not ensy t 
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UlMadraaatii Tasoi".’ a'lili’fssiag fco taeetina on t!io .'i 


siliee the bayonet catch 
sed before the bayonet 
The teu tries n-ei-e 
ini Henry or ojodiSed 
3otb of which patterns 
t firmly fixed. In 
net the nflo must be 
)erwise the bayonet 'snli 
out of its Koeiret. i>ae 
entry wus doing during 
assRiuiot wa=5 putting 
peratioiis. Did Ise hold 
iile the bayonet was 
f so, vrby did not the 
really as dangu'ous as 
>uld liarc u> suppose, 
well as the bayonet; V 
ired. evidently his riile 
t one woudeiv how he 
toae when he nred. 
hinh thoir shots caused 
uiiuieut coramufliqae). 
a 'lies are alleged to have 
/da water bottles, and 
des, bat woald these 
use against as armed 
ev threatened to use 
''hit or even bayonets 


have bees suSciest to vesture oru 
raisvs another pnui!: uhont tl; 
Hvgi: assuming the absolute \wuc 
(toieni'.rent stow, nhut were the 
trying lo do > Were they smiousl' 
in? to escape V IJiiltes one ass 
the deteanes aie irabooiies one c/ 
what they would gaui by 
act. Since, if they vere realiv i 
to escape, wserc nerc tiioy .arteii 
escape; to ‘i How v.a-ie tncv goju 
through the u^uer and imter g.ite^ 
caiup -» How -vere they going to 
the puuee lines uutside the eo. 
There is now'hcre any iuggestioc tti; 
car* or people to as&isc them in 
were waiting outside the camp, at 
fore aa armed attempt at escape 
classed a=; futile. 

Tneo comes another poiu:, nan 
irrag at the crowd. In the first m 
given by the Goverument the sugg* 
that a sentry was surrouaded by a 
in grave danger, so grave that 1 
only be sated by the others opeau 
How to rescue a jrerson from a cr 
firing on the crowd is suvoir uawis 
the person to be rescued m’ghfc t 
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Kai>in<ljnii<t!}i Tttuoi" ironw’ lo ))i(* Mrc'tiut; 


i i iitifl I«ni; iilmnst uiiUi'in|ilUini,s).v 
oi iMi'iiiisirt tniiy h” m uni'!’ 

1 of puMji’ iipii'itui, I s>n<> (Itat it t-i 

miii'p ol- th\; of ilotviioration th.it li.i'- 
1 ilip mijTjj /‘h.'ir./ffPF’ at jirili'ih riiit> m 
'tsuktriM foi iw a fata tJi.’if, i.-s ibii’k \M(ii jv 

,U 1 I’flfiV Mli'i in 

uniiuUMii ,111(1 ^ulfi'i’UK’' .(fv ittilisi vuuin.itoly 
uti'i! t!u’ n Ic.nu'- al-out a 

Mtinn iu tlic ai^vIIt.^ wlm aru iv'ijxui'-'il/lo 
d wiiii a, id ihc i!>'.'>ii'(ir(uni ut Uu' 

I i'l'iin.i'fl ( iuvi'rmncnl- 

luH’i’ Muiy 1 m yivM wai’iiinn uii Ki'Uail at niv 

iPU, (liLit t rtM (UMUii It 

if its ‘nuDiKiii^ 'ajt(t'i’i-a i'di rMpi’i',' siiiti 
111. (MU uavi'i .liToi’i! li> liisi* i(s flimiitv ilii' 
of juyiiifi, ()l iiiiivaviii'm” luuu'sty i;mti 
ovocalii)!) I 'll! ih.i.v nnl ii'-ivc flu* 

iiii'ans luf j'lvistijiii iuju.-l’co ),f|f no |)i,\vi‘r 
t!U(,t Ilii'Hi iriMh iiassinir idd!,!! i!Ki»mMnf, 
Ill'll' iiuf"n)i''nt tnusi uvniy (loviant'cnt 
tttoriy aliun it lie, dotti^iid tor its v^rv 

i 

v'(' Tin desire tcj iiirtlvo a futiin display of 
a Infill lariiTUiipn, ajitl it, ir mr request to 
1 srn'alrers m this meialius? to mincmiier 
words of indin'iiatioD r-tm reae.ii. tiio heiisht 
nmation tliAt the tiare tof.t tacrios upoir 
jor the very depth of our sorrow help us 
I iliat diKtufied ealra which alone may tieip 
a! radically iviUi the evil, ro make us 
flmehiu" for all the saenfice and aufferast 


tkid iiliiy \o! hi' 1 i;i,iin,'< 
!i!!i!'lyi'(Kini ol cur hmlii 
hi u'fii'lusiou. ii.( lUf 
lieivav.'il liiones 'I’lijli )li 
ib.ti'T-iq- th.it fn> ov'rhil 
u. ,T tr-HH lo s u.iaaidii'i! 
a suered iaui|iai tliP .ilu 

It: iv'as liiipoKsihle 
incrn duality luul 
assficnito otirsulvos 
of the Font .iiid oll'i 
suHVrius .uni tiif iion 


WSi^l itappened 

In \i('w ‘if tiu' I'.u 

diil lint, mil! Mill IK! 

to visit the cleteiif 
impo,s,siJih) hi uhOo! 
Hijii, There are, li 
IT i 1 1 (> e ti 0 a .S’ , s 1 1 y; ccs f e d 
aiV.iir driven liy the <i 
implicit Tel j mice mi 
We shall state sonic 
First of all takm 
attempt to take the b 
Now 't le not easy 
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siac* the bayonet catcb 
jed before the bayooet 
1 . The sentries v<ece 
tuii Hefliy or modified 
both of vrhioii jwtterns 
f Srrnly fibred. la 
net the lifte must be 
ier\vise tlie bayonet will 
out of its socl:et Oae 
entir was doing daring 
assailant was putting 
meratioas. Did be hold 
iile the bayonet was 
t- so, why did aot the 
really as dang'^rous as 
3uld have us suppose, 
well as the baj’oaet ? 
ired. evidently his rifle 
t one \Tondei’s how he 
■^one when he iired. 
hink tkeir shot® caused 
=rnment communique), 
nues are alleged to have 
ida water bottles, and 
lies, but would these 
use against an armed 
ey threatened to use- 
or even bayonets 


have been sumoi&nt to restore ard 
raises another point about tin 
Even assuining the absolute yeivjc 
Doverament storv, w’hat were the 
trying to do V Were they serioush 
ing to escape ? Unless one ass 
the doteanes are imbeciles one ci 
what they would gam by 
a-ot. Since, if they were really r 
to escape, where were they atten 
escape to 1' How were they goic 
through the inner and outer gates 
camp '* How were thes' going to 
the poiiee lines outside the cor 
There is nowhere any suggestion thf 
cars ur people to assist them in 
were waiting outside tiie camp, an 
lore aa armed attempt at escape 
classed as futile. 

Then comes another point, nan- 
tiring at the crowd In the first mi 
given by the froverument the sugge 
that a sentry i.Ta5 surrounded by a 
iu grave danger, so grave that h 
only be saved by the others openn 
ITow TO rescue a person from a cn 
firing on the crowd is surely uunis 
tile person to be rescued m'ght & 
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W t Mu‘ I'uHt'i'S oi OIS rii.s: 

tlir li.’IiiL; v.as M'iJiicsf, {-.M say f;ta' uf ir. 

I-, !vi),i^Lfi-sti'd !)v thf* f.n'r (-.uat oiK' <ii' tiu' sui',1 

Kul'jvi ’vas i>n Uv' hrst. tl'iuf nf Hu“ binlti'nii 
iiiiii tt)e siini: nor iMiiit' Irutn nn'r'’ 

thrui .1 lu’ndaod yardt; a'.^ay .o sn KjI'j;):: 
at such i’any.' itisplU'S tfuit thf' jiil» tuiisr 
)3avr hi'cn ratnod tn an as'syii' of about 
tnciiiv hvn ti) hit ajiyouc on flm 

hnsfc tbioi’ -“;md Mio Hriny h-ls du'cctcti at 
tilt; around tlcor 

The’ action then, on tnc f.icLs ijivc-n lir 
the i nivci nmritif, I'lCC’nincs incxpJicihh.*. Tise 
iimia i-. barely c'-plaincd, an'l on evaiiim.t- 
tion the explnnari'in ns not very satisfviny. 
Secondly, the rcluctaDce of the (iovernnicnt 
to allow any nons or details uf the atTiir 
to hf\ known is n.it reas.snrtny. 

A possible Hypotiresis 

We shall however trv to under.st.m J (■)!/' 
iniMpnibiys' on two hy;loUK^se^, fin' oivmvt- 
rjoss of nunc of wiuclt wr* ari' iu a po.sitfoij 
to wwiiy, but both of which ur>' based viu 
Homo 'V!'U-i(sc’ei't, dol'd, and ii itwr morn nut 

inipo.'S'ibh', la't u« taiu' the one of these 

liVpotiu'Sf's Irrsf: 

From the point of I'icw of the Cbn'orii moot, 
tilt’ detennos luv not. ca.sv people to dcid 
^v!th, and the prdice are Vf'ry unj>opular 
etpivwhore, Tijc wholOfalo u !utO'\v,ish:n.!> 
Of tlio police by tbu (forernment has not 
couv Sliced people, bccatisc it is done as 
a mutter of ooor.se If the tKdice are insulted 
and hated outside the camp, (bey must 
he iiuu'li more iuitod and ia.suJted inside 
it Now Huppoatnfi; the peliee have 
been listoninp; evpry day to a sti-p.-im of ahu.so 
nnij iu'iiilt from the (letcniies. ihmr tempers 
mn.si; iiaw* boon nmsed. Now it it, possihlc 
tiuit, tlic detotums niado snmo icmark t'l the 
'.entry which arnnsed him and hi' fherefurc 
called uut; the ynard, and fben evonfs .icourod 
beSor<* ativoiio ouiu e;nn outitrul. Altm- 
natiioly the pidieo may inne bomi waitmp 
l'<r an oppurt, unity for i’etiinif even with 
tlio dctciiuPH and Took the rh.uio.o, whioii 
seemed to offer itself, 'piiia wmiid 
expltm their eagoivos^ to open live. Xo 
reasonuole per, son will dispute that this is a 
possible expkiiiiticn, and if it is tiac, the 
ifovernmeDt wmuld gain nothing by pretending 
that There has 'been an blunder ? The laors 
the OoverDmeDt does this and tries to explaic 
away matters ^tbe more will one reiaember the 
old proverb, '‘qai s’exease, s'accuse." It is 
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jiicv ihdflc th.at iiKuoar- oil! ari'-e if; 
ii.n ;■( !>!i'"!!t tins b* .'suppress U;e 
mutter, uii'i ihi' iu^t s1.it'’ ei thr 
mar W'.ll !i" wors” tlia’i tiic lust, [jast of a]J 
there IS ^lK■h ,i thing mi'-tuk'Mi inyait^' 

.and iui.iltv Iu un iiuliv ida.a! may lead oag 
t" ite rlishi'siii to.;i {r.adjtiun winch one is 
Mipjiusi'd tu npiuiIJ ' 

A Second Hypothesis 

\\> belicnc wc have given above what !•, 
liossiidy a naturfd expliLiiution .:if what 
happened in the IIi(li ounip. It ^rouM 
crplaiu the conduct of the police there 
tii'iiiyli it would nut e.ve.usf-' jf, while the 
cuoirnuniqms the, (suvwrmiuMit bare issaed 
lead nuwhere at all Hut ibi'rc is anothet 
p.).s.s;ble pomt of vieiv fruni which ooe 
could approach thn ijup.stioiK and that is 
tivit the niuttei- was i'e-,ari-,anged u rcpriHii 
and that the (.'oiiiinund;-int and ’Ississtaai 
Cmmiiundunt wore botli deliherntely iihsfjnt as 
till! time, und also that the' ssnburdiDnrei 
iolt that, no untoward conhei.iiteiiceH '.vouH 
follow iVoni whut huppejo'd That tIu' dctviuies 
.Kid some of tlie peup!" of tills countri' 
would iVi'l tl)i.s to be thr> inui (i,\pliinatioB 
is perliiips no more than uatumb And thw 
possibiiitv is immensely heiylitenud by the 
action of t!io (hn'ernraent m forbiddmo j,u 
ouqiiiry except un uiiicml one, wliieh 
simply cneournees the circuLirum of probable 
and iujprohahle stories and ruaioufs uhou!; 
the happenings 

TIi 6 Incident As It Is 

Whafei,''!- ir.uv lie the inotivc.s and the 
ciumes of t!in iirin'r ui Ifijli Cjinip, the fact 
wind! cunoot be denii'u is that there was 
shuotinii down nuil I'haigi”; ea u body ol 
unarmed yoirag men wim were ibe tmirifd 
pi'isimers of the < iovf'riimi'nt, Tlu'y had 
been taken away irom tiimr homes, studies 
or work _ and iiiiprihoned fm' an iadehmte 
period of tinii’. Xonc of tlmm Kni'W- wliat 
oiVeneo tiicy hud committed, or whoii they 
would be M'fc fiee. To oi'cjj hre en these 
men, even whoa tliero i.s undoubted provoca- 
ttou for annoyunce—tlio unarnicd state uf 
the detonues absolutely rules out any possi- 
bility that tliero vvas provocation for 
anything graver - is doc only a eritrie 
against bnmnmty, it ns also a crime agaiast 
statecraft 

At its ivorst, the detenues at H'jh may 
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be regarded as prisoriers of war. Not even 
the laws of war permit such treatment of 
these prisoners. We hope the Government 
will recall in this connection the criticism 
of the Boer concentration camps in England, 
which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
characterized as methods oof barbarism, and 
the outcry in England, during the war, 
over the treatment of English war prisoners 
in Germany. 

It might also be added that even rebel- 
lious convicts are not shot down in England. 
Some weeks ago there was a serious out- 
break in the Brimingham jail, which was 
quelled by the guard with baton charges. 
The principle of the employment of minimum 
force is the rule in England while it is only 
the exception in India. 

There is one more point to which 
we want to draw attention. Thg 
Government communique has stated that 
the shooting and the charges were on 
men who had attackted the sentry posts and 
they took place outside the barracks of the 
prisoners. This statement is contradicted by 
reports in the Indian newspapers. The 
Amrita Bazar Patrilca for September, 19 
published the following details about the 
shooting, which it had received from a 
special correspondent at Kharagpur : 

Ijast evening (that is on September 16) at 
about 9-30 p. m., all on a sudden the alarm bell 
of the Detention Camp was rung. About fifty- 
armed police and some two dozen armed sepoys 
with lathis and batons surrounded the detenue 
barracks and opened fire inside the rooms without 
any warning. Nearly a hundred bullets and shots 
were fired in the camp, as well as the portion 
of the hospital where some sick detenues put up as 
indoor patients. Sentries from the eight boxes, 
and those posted near about the cells and the 
bathrooms and those on patrol duty in the field 
and road outside opened fire simultaneously. 

The convict attendants in confusion put out 
the dining-hall lights, and the firing thereto 
ceased as none within could be seen from the 
sentry posts. Sjts. Tarakeswar Sen of Goila, 
Barisal, was on the veranda trying to* see what 
was going on downstairs. He was shot down 
with a bullet in the frontal side of the head 
and he dropped dead instantaneously. Sj. Santosh 
Mitra was standing on the threshold of a room 
of the ground floor and he was hit by more 
than two bullets through the abdomen. He fell 
down dead. 

The account then goes on to describe 
how the armed police and the sepoys then 
proceeded to enter the building and to 
attack the detenues in their rooms. When 
the District Magistrate of Midnapur, Mr. 
Douglas, and Mr. Hutchins, the Deputy Additional 
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Secretary, Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, arrived in the camp on September 
17 and asked the detenue.® to give them 
information as to their version of the 
occurrence the detenues refused, and began 
a hunger strike, which is still continuing 
and will continue till a non-official inquiry 
committee is appointed to enquire into the 
affair. 

In the Sunday papers a list of the names 
of those injured was given, fifteen of whom 
have now returned to the camp, while five 
are still in hospital. There were also 
reports of the speeches made in the course 
of the meeting on the Maidan on the 
previous evening (September 19). The 
speakers were studiously careful in all they 
said and contented themselves with pointing 
to certain facts which might seem to need 
a fuller explanation. For example, Mr J. M. 
Sen-Gupta commented on the fact that the 
detenues were unarmed, and that even if a 
section of them had adopted a menacing 
attitude, “Why should the walls of the 
inside of the bedrooms be riddled with 
bullets ?” 

Resisting War 

In connection with the appeal of Professor 
Einstein to war resisters, pinted below, 
we are glad to note that four Englishmen 
in India have responded to it and sent a 
communication to the Press. These are 
Dr. P. G. Bridge, Principal, St. Paul’s College, 
Calcutta, Mr. C. S. Milford, the Vice Pricipal, 
Messrs. H. H. Crabtree and Christopher 
Ackroyd, both of whom are professors in 
that college. They write ; 

So far as we have observed, this appeal has re- 
ceived little publicity in India, We venture to 
hope tha^ once attention is drawn to it, ■•there are 
many who like ourselves -will feel impelled tq 
respond to it by declaring their resolute opposition 
to war and to all policies which assume that war 
is sooner or later justified, and their determination 
to do everything in their power to bring about 
disarmament. We are convinced of the need of 
such a concerted effort in all countries by those 
who are opposed to war. A public opinion must 
be created which will enable governments, faced 
with the necessity of economizing to economize 
on'armaments first of all ; which will compel the 
powers which secured the disarmament of Germany 
by a promise of general disarmament to fulfil their 
promise ; which will insist that the Kellogg Pact 
shall be taken seriously, and will frustrate with 
equal determination the prosecution of policies 
that are instrunrents of war. Professer Einstein 
calls us as individuals to be peace-wiaA'srs ; and as 
Christians we, at any rate, cannot do other than 
follow his lead. 
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We oje t re nil be t 'vnyiuoie wKo »<Jl 
0 low the^r pxaaiplc, and inalce con-violeace 
n principle ol interuational intercourse. 


Professor Einstein’s Appeal 

The following letter from Professor 
Albeit Finsteia wes addressed to the poa- 
ference of the War Registers’ Intevnational 
which met at Lyons from Ang, 1 to Aug. 4 ; 

1 addivss mysolf to von, the . d.elcgaiA?s ot the 
War Resistors' latornationaL meeting in o'laferetKW 
at Ijyons, hpcaiise yon repi'escnt rlie movement most 
oortaia to and war. If von act wiso'y and eonrane- 
oasly, yon cm become tke most elfeotive bodv of men 
and women i’ ’ ' ''' r" 'humaii endoavoiav. 

Those 5 '-ou ■ I ■ - couatriea have a 

potential power lar diinaucL man tiic swm;d. 

Ali the nations of the world are taikma noont 
disaTinatucat. Yon must lead tliom to do more 
than talh. The people must ta,ko this matter out of 
the hands of statesmen and duiloraats. Thev must 
grip it in their o^v a hand?. Those who Ihmk tli.U 
the clanger of w'ar is pa^t arc living a foois 
paradiae. Wo have, lo laca tocl'is’ a raiiitamm_lhr 
inni'o powerful and ilestruetive tiwn tho uiilitarLm 
which hi ought the disa«ler of tho Great war- 
This! in the .aohievement ol govarnrnfiats. Hut 
amonft tlw ncoplos the idea nf war resist anuc 
spreads. Yon must Aalleoffingly and fearlos-i.v 
svtend this idea, You roust lead tlm people hi 
take disarmament into their own hands and lo 
deoLwe that tliey will (aka no part or lot in ovar 
or in tho preparation of war. You must call upon 
the lYorkei's of nil couatrioa uni tell y to rcbi'ie ro 
hceotiiG the tool of doatli-dealing loteresfa. Them 
nra yonuff men in twelve countries wlio arc rep.s- 
tinu consci'iptiou by refusal to do military gerrioo. 
They arc the pioneors of a warless world. Every 
sincej’a friend of peace roust support them and help 
to arouse the laomi tonvictioa of the world against 
ponseription 

I appeal espoGially to tha iatelleotuals of tho 
world. 1 appeal to my feliow-scsenti.sts to refuse 
to uo-operate in research for war purposes. 1 appeal 
to the preachers to seek truth and renounce 
national prejudice.'?. I appeal to the mon of Ictieia 
to dc-claro themselves nnoaultoeally. I ask crory 
newspaper which prides itself on -suiiportiner peace 
to encourage tho peoples to refuse war .sorvico. 

I ask editors lo challpngG mon ot cnunonoc and of 
influonre by asking them bluntly. "Wlipre do you 
stand? Must you ivuii for creryono elso to disarm 
before you put down your weapons and hold out 
the hand of friendship ? 

This is no timo for t ompoiiziag. yon aro 
either tor war or aerainst war. If you ai*c for wav, 
you roust encoumge science, finance, industry, 
religion, and labrnr to exert their power to make 
your national armaments as efficient and deadly as 
they can be made. It you are against war, you 
must eaeourage them to resist it to the uttermost, 
I ask everyone who reads these words to make 
this great and definite decision. Let this genera- 
tion take the. greatest step forward ever made in 
the life of man Let it contribute to those who 
follow, the inesciraable right of a world ffi which 
the barbarity of war has heea for dver renounoed- 


o can d.r it if wc will, li rctjuirM only tliat all 
who hale war shall liuvc the courage to say that 
they Will not have war. 

I appeal to all men and women. wJicther they 
lio oinrocnt or hiiroblo, lo deefaro before ihe Mffiiid 
Disarmament Ckfuh'rt'iu'e meets at Ooneva in 
February, Utal itiey wdi refuse to giro anv further 
asiiUriipee to war or tho preparation of war. I ask 
llicro to toil thmr govo.vnvieuts dins in writing, and 
to rofrister tlieir decision bv mforming mo that they 
have doup so. 

I shall expect to have thous.rnas of resimses 
to ih!.g appeal. They .slinutd im aJiirossod to me at 
the hoiidon^rtoK of the Y’'ar Itedsters’ Iwcvaanoual 
II .Abbey Rc.ad, Enlield, Middlesex, LnKland. To 
ou.rble this gro.xt effort Uj i>e esnied through 
feileeuveJy. I have authqnzcd .* >f 

the ‘Etostoin, War , He.sistwy’ i 

C.ontnbnlioBS t,-) tiiL fund siionld i^e sqnt (o Ue 
tieaPurer of Uic TV. U. I., II Aboe,y laad, Lflholcl, 
MiddlesO-v. England. 


Retrenchment and tiie Postal Department 

Kutrnneijment in tho past has always 
meant jurtber hfirdships in the way of 
reduced pay ami further ivork it nut starva- 
tion r.mJ nneaiploynwnfc for t!ie overworked 
and h.ill-starvod ludian subovdinuto stall'. In 
the TIenioramliini f ivwavdod hy tho General 
Secretary, Ali India (including Ru'rmn) L’oatal 
and K. Si. S. iTtiion, Delhi, to tho Chairman 
oi the Posts and Toicgrnph Rotronchmont 
Advisory Gommittue, we Jiud the s^ame 
apinvhen.sion on tlic part of Die Postal 
subordinate Klaff. 

Amongst other things t5)is meinoraadam 
shows how in the past tins departmeat has 
consistently roaictaiued an .attitude of callous 
indiffereuce to the interests and welfare of 
the subordinate staff, and made a wide dis- 
enmmation as between the higher^ officers 
and the lower paid, staff and also as between 
the Telegraph and Postal A R. M. K. eorpioyees 
iu ali measures of retrenchment _ It on 
to sliow how tho dopartmont in the pa.st 
dobbcrately ignored the recommondations of 
the Inehcapo Coinmitteo and fh® 
Cemniittee, ' and instead of adopthig thoir 
rocoramendations which would hare resulted 
in permanent and effective retrenchmont 
without lowering the efficiency of the depact- 
ment, callously retrenched the already 
inadequate staff, while the top-heavy higher 
adoiicistrution and the surielted Telegraph 
staff was main tain cd at the same wasteful 
level. 

The memoranduoi dearly shows now 
terribly underpaid and ovorworked the 
suhordiuale staff is. According to the figure 
given, the average subordinate has to do 
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16 9 yea s of oveitniB (aapa^d) woik dnmg 
h.5 ssir.ce and that at a pay whicii -v^'ould, 
by Ihe showing of the same pubiicatioo- 
sloffiy starve out of esisteuce the entire 
family of the poor esaployee. 

Ih contrast the munificent sums paid to 
the higher adminiatratio!! seem to be all out 
of proportion, and besides that very large 
sums seem to be allotted on the account of 
travelling aiiowance and quarters. 

The sources of rvaste, as shown in this 
Memorandum, if the statements be true, call 
for drastic retrenchment and reorganization 
in the entire upper administration of this 
department. 

There is not enough space in these 
columns to deal with this question in detail, 
bat unless proof to the contrary be forth- 
coming, we are obliged to say that in spite 
of what the Director-General may say, it 
would be almost a crime to inflict further 
Imrdships on the subordinate staff, while 
lavish expeaditure goes on in the upper 
grades. 

Should Rupee follow Pound ? 

Great Britain desires India to be linked 
to her finaudal destinies. We have every 
objection to such an arrangement In the 
days when India was the silent and obedient 
servant of Britain the latter ooautry so 
manipulated matters as to bring a major 
portion of India’s foreign trade to Britain. 
She has also obtained large sums of money 
every year from India under all sorts of 
heads of expenditure for the framing of 
which also Britain alone has been responsible. 
Now that we are liTing to gain our freedom 
from this sort of domination, wo expect to 
to manage our own affairs ourselves. Even 
beforo we have gained our desire Britain 
is no longer what she has been through long 
decades in the field of India’s foreign trade. 
India now has more dealings wibh the rest 
of the world than she has with Britain. As 
a result it is necessary that India looked to 
the stability of her prices within her own 
borders as wdl as internationally rather than 
seek the doubtful ideal of stabilizing the 
Rupee in terms of Pound Sterling 

T7hether we should have a gold standard 
or a silver standard or bimetallism or 
something else are questions which require 
to be discussed at length. But, we are 
certain it would be extremely unwise to fix 
the Rupee-sterling exchange by law at any 


ratio- fl-4 or 1-6 to the Rupee or sometbing 
else). The Rupee should be free to find its 
own level in the world’s money market. This 
will iaconvenieaoe our British friends to 
send home their earnings and our rulers 
to spend our funds in London. But it will 
save us from the risk of costly exchange 
experiments by the officials ; which usually 
deplete our national funds with no corres- 
ponding gain to our national income. The 
Rupee tjierefore should be managed with 
a view to foster our internal trade require- 
ments as well as our foreign trade. It may 
be necessary for us to fix the Rupee to 
gold for this purpose but that will be for 
wiser heads than ours to discuss and 
decide. 

The Press Bti! 

The new Press Bill which by some mis- 
take on the part of some official has been given 
the “As you were” and will have to travel 
all the way up again, is in our opinion an 
unuecessary, uncalled for, unwise and useless 
instrument which the Government is seeking 
in the hope of achieving things which they 
believe must be achieved anyhow. ‘'Philosophy," 
said some one, “is the art ol finding a black 
cat, in a dark room, which isn’t there ’’ The 
Government’s present attempt at finding a 
weapon to suppress the spirit of disorder in 
India is similarly highly philosophical. Tbe 
Press 'Bill, if passed into Law, would hardly 
provide a solution for levoiutionary dis- 
orders. For the spirit of unrest has other 
and deeper causes than mere press propaganda. 
Moreover, that section of the press which is 
roost infinential hardly ever supports lawless- 
ness and violence. And it is equally true 
thatj» those who go in for violence hardly 
ever look for iaspiratiou in the Press. Many 
of them choose this Ime of action owing to a 
mistaken spirit of vengeance, either because 
they or their kinsmen or friends have been 
rough handled or persecuted by the police. Some 
again harbour a feeling of grievance becauftc 
they or their kinsman or friends have been 
locked up in prison without trial. Yet 
others, bcisg inimatuie in wisdom, think of 
gaining independence for their motherland 
by this method. Their inspiration in such 
cases does not come from the current news- 
paper but from classical bistcrioal examples, 
eff. those of Jeanne d’Arc, Oliver Cromwell, 
George 'Washington, Garibaldi, Bolivar, 
Michael Collins, Masaryk Sun Tat-Sen and 
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numerous other mon, who beina: differently 
ciiTumstanced from the Indian aspirants to 
K'lory, succeeded in achieving great ends 
tlirnugh paths absolutely different from the 
one India h,is chosen for horselh Hence, it 
is entirely a wrong diagnosis to chai’ge the 
Indian press in general with the guilt of 
particnlar persons. It may he that m isolated 
cases uidiridual faenibers of th.e Indian 
press bavo gone off the path of virtue ; but 
for them, tho provisions of the Indian Penal 
Code "were ample and sufficient The 
codification of the Press Bill as it stands 
will give the Police inordinate, excessive and 
undf served powers. 

The police ia India have not earned a 
spotless reputation for impartiality, large 
liearted attacliment to the higher principles 
of justice and complefc fieedom from mean- 
ness, inaiice and vonpdnlness There have 
been also cases in which poUc® officer.^ have 
been foand to have told less than the truth 
and the whole trufh in open Court They 
arc also apt to suffer from the nonnnl 
psychological deviation from the trutii, wtnoh, 
iiecnnso it is expected oven iu justicca of 
tiio peace and indges of the High Court, Ims 
brought about the system of trial by .hiry. 
Id such circumstances and, hopes of a Hre.ss 
jtot suppressing vmlcaco boiug more than 
remote, what earthly good can one expect 
from the pas.sing of tbi.s Bill ? Alienation 
of the entire Press will be the only result 
of this unwise move, Govern mon t of a 
modern cation on mediaeval principles always 
leads to hole of sympathy betweeu ruler and 
the ruled and occasional breaches of tho 
peace. Gagging the Pres.? is uo remedy for 
this. Tho only remedy is ronsiem of all un- 
warranted powers invested. inper.=ons rvho are 
not tnis|;ed by tho people -and not in gjwnticg 
them more and more powers in tho face of 
popular disaffeotioa and unwillingness. To 
come to tlie Bill itself, it is almmst a copy 
oi the now defunct Press Ordinance, In 
-some of the previsions nf the proposed Act, 
such as “prohibition of irnu.smissioa by post 
of certaiu documents, ’’ “porver to detain 
packages containing certain publications when 
imported mto British India,” and “power 
to declare certain publications forfeited and 
to issue search warrants for the same,” 
we believe that the police and the 
Government have been doing these things 
either without the ssaetion of the Law or 
under already existing sections of the penal 
code. Hoy instance, it is well known that 


very often books sent to India from foreign 
countries do not reach thcir dosttnatiou 
Rome of these bocks are never proscribed 
by Law, they arc ]u.st held up. Cases of 
proscription and confiscation of pubUcatinas 
widoi See, 12L A„ I P. C. are also numerous. 

\Vc shall now discuss clause 4, sec, 1 of 
the Bdl ami leave the criticism of the 
amended Bill for the future. The clause 
and section roads as follows. 

Wlmncvcr it appears to the Local Goverjunent 
that aay pnaunir press in respect of which any 
.sociu-ity has bean deposited a.s reipurea by sec. 3 
rs ssel for the purpose of printing or puW.i.sliiag 
aa.v newspaper book or other documcnr oontaiuit!^ 

any word, wirns or vLiWo 'r-\ 

are likely to or ma.v Iiave a : . . ■ ’ i ■ 
inclirecUy, whetlier lev i 
allusion, metaphor, implication or oinenvisa, to 
ir!<':te to or to encourage the commission ,oi any 
offence of luurdoj- nr nny offenco involving roiencr. 
or (o cx)‘rf-'^s Ojtprocdl o) a'}!iisratiot} Of (t>iu suck 
ov (if p/'fsOt), m,!} 

vominiUed r» L o///''/'’d m ftup'^iorrfl io Ji&va roH- 
nuttf'! ou// .^'fit'll o/fancf’. ilic Lecid (fovoniiacni 
ma.v by iioticc in wribug io tho keeper of siwk 
prirlin«' piess, shitmu or dpscrihmg_ ihe words. 
.sig:ii,s e,r vmihio z’oprcsfttilat’.on.s wliicb in its opiiiiOE 
are of (.ho naiui'o d.<a.se.rihe(l above, dcclaro lla 
soiHinr.v (topoMted in respect of such presw, or any 
portion (hoj’oof, and all i‘0pio.s ol siidi uowaiiaper, 
hook or other (loriimont wiieroyor ioimd lu British 
li'dur to bo lOi'foitcd to Slis Majesty. 

We h.avc italicizod tho portion of this 
clause vviiich secmi? to bo a fi'eso iunovatioa. 
The whole clause had always been a trail 
hard to escape, when the police thought fit 
to drag one into it. First of all there are 
all those “directly/' “indirectly,” “inference,' 
“implications.” “metaphor” and last but not 
the least, “otherwise.” Then this expression 
of “approval” or “adrairation” of persona 
who may be ruoleat or murderous and 
may ho “nml,” “fictitious,” “alleged” or 
oven “suppopod.” Can there ^ bi; ^ any person 
wary onongh to e.scape victimiv.ation when 
such vague charges could bo brought against 
all who do not provoke the approval and 
udaiiratian of the secret serv/co? Ttiore Bn 
sort ol siaecro irrespocsibility attached to 
Martial Law. PoIice Law does not live openly 
bat masquerades in the garb o£ Justice. 
TYDuid the British GovernrDent of India so 
far forget their traditions, aspirations and 
principles as to go in for mass gagging 
measures f 

We have seen the “extracts from news- 
paper articles relating to iDcitement to 
terrorist crime or to the eulogy of those 
concerned in such crime” as OTColsted w 
members of the Legislative Assembly by toe 
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Coveiment n suipurt of the B II So-je 
of ti ese exfiacts aie apparently objectionable 
but could be dealt with under the already 
easting law. Others appear to be just 
News and some fall within “implicatioa/' 
“metaphor,” “alleged,” “supposed,” “fictitious'' 
etc and should not have^ adorned a govem- 
mentai doeament These extracts at least 
give one an idea of how the police will mate 
use of the new Law. 

Among the thousands of newspapers, 
in India only about sixty papers have been 
quoted from in the extracts. The percentage 
of supposed criminals, therefore, would be 
negligible. Where is then occasioa for such 
general condemnation of the Press m India? 

A. 0. 

incitement ta JSdurder indeed ! 

In order to premdice the M. L. A'.s 
against the Indian section of the Pre-s.? a 
pamphlet was prepared by the Gorcra.ment 
containing extracts from many Indian- 
owned and Indian-edited newspapers 
which, in official opimou, were likely to 
incite the readers to murder or other acts 
of violence. It was given to the M. L A.'s. 
The papers from which the extracts were 
made were thus condemned unheard. 
The pamphlet containing the list of "guilty'’ 
papers and quotations was not circulated 
amongst the editors concerned, thereby 
preventing them from commenting on the 
extracts. But we are not now going to 
discuss whether this was an honorable and 
worthy move. We simply want to draw 
the reader’s attention to one extract. It 
was a short story published in Prahas^i 
just SIX months and a half ago. The story 
was by .Binesh Gupta, who had then been 
sentenced to death but not executed. 
Neither the last appeal nor prayer for mercy 
had then been rejected. The story itself had 
nothing to do with any kind ot violence. 
Probably it was included in the pamphlet 
as the result of some such kind of reasoning: 

“The writer of the story was a political 
assassin. Hence, if other writers of short 
stories commit murder, their manuseiipts 
would be chosen by the Editor of Probasi 
for publication. Therefore, the publication 
of the story was an indirect encouragement 
of and incitement to murder. For who 
would not eommit murder for the glory of 
having a short story by him printed in a 
Bengali foremost illustrated monthly ?’’ 


The New Finance Bid 

The Government of India went iu for 
even heavier taxation on the September 
Indian taxation is very heavy already and 
excessive con.rideiing the benefit that people 
derive from the State. la other lands there 
are cases of heavy taxation but the taxes 
la these countries press heavily on strong 
ahoalders, exempting the weaker ones. And 
the revenue is used in a way w'hich yield a 
return to the tax-payer througii free service 
of ail kinds and cheaper supply of yet otbei 
kinds of requirements. In India from now 
all men. f\e they burdeued with large families 
or bachelors with unearned incomes, will 
pay heavy taxes iudisciimiuately. Tb.p 
income tax will now have to be paid by 
persons earniugRs. 1,000 or more per annum. 
Among other heads the following are 
important’ 

1. Duty of 0 pies par lb. on raw Cotton. 

2 Duty of 10 per cent on Machinery 

and dyes. 

3. Extra -/$/‘ per cwt. on Brown Sugar. 

4. Heavier duty on cheap boots and .shoes 

5. T) p. c. addition to duty on artificial 

silt. 

b. 25 p. c, increase on all import duties 

and surcharges. 

7. 2.0 p. c. increase in all excise duties 

includiDy eaU. 

S. Increased postage . 50 p. c. on inland 
letters and post cards. 

Needless to say the whole country will 
strongly oppose this increase in taxation. 
It is untimely and exorbitant. People are now 
somehow pulling on. In each fmniy half 
the earning members have probably lost their 
jobs. Is it the time to increase taxes ? 'Why 
not disband lialf the regular army and defend 
the country by volunteers ? Tnat yvill save 
money as well as give occupation (also food, 
clothing, lodging etal to thousands of un- 
employed youths. 

The Report of the Chittagong Enquiry Committee 

All that has been wnttou about the 
creuts in Chittagong in the papers till now, 
was based on the accounts published in the 
uewspapeis. They are superseded by the 
report of the Non-official Enquiry Committee 
on the disturbances m Chittagong. At a 
public meeting held in the Albert Hall, 
Calcutta, on the 3rd September, the names 
of several well-kuowu Indian gentlemen 
were suggested to form a committee for the 
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parpoEo oi' onquinn^ into the cfiiiRCS and 
cihar;id.er ot the di^txirbaHCOS in Chittagong 
aftf’r the murder of the Police Inspector, 
K'han Bahadnr AsanixUah, and of ascertaining 
Oic loys ynOained by the people of tbo 
town and district of Chittagong This 
committee has now concladed its investiga' 
tinns and issued a report under the 
signatwes of the following distingaishcd 
public men ; 

MauJaaa Akram Khan, 

Mr. B. S', Sasmah 
Dr. T JL Das Gupta, 

'Jfr T, 0 . Goswami, 

Professor Kripeudra Chandra Ranerji- 
Mr. J, M. Sen-Gupta, 

Mr. F. C. Sen 

This report gives all the ascertainable f,acte 
about the happenings in Chittagong and 
reveals an almost incredible state of affativs in 
that town. We ennnot quote this report 
in full !nit shall give all the salient points 
and facts contained in it, 

With regard to tho method of investi- 
gaPou of tho Committee, it is stated, ; 

Mcntni' OK EN’viUiiiv 

Wc iDupOac, to pubiisli tho swoi'n siatcnioatH of 
iUo wifjip.s,'^co vOio hefoi'c tho (iommiften, 

TliCui' siatomenrs, aftor they had been rfsjorded in 
vvDhng. won,' invanahiy read out to t,Un,se who had 
intide tln'in, a-nd who tticnaftor nui. thoir signatures 
or tiiumb-uipwesMons on Uiciu. Aitliough tlio 
witnesses wcr'C not evos^-oxamined on beluU of 
nay partionlar party, we onrseivo'^ pul tliero 
through very searobiDg questions and, wc wui’b 
impressed verj' faTOurahi.v with the manner in 
w hich tljey made their statements- 

After this, the report gives tho details of 
the origin and the various stages of the 
disturbances •, 

Frt OmrMTOATj Kiot 

Kvidenco of such rc3ppc.t;d>!s wiinersrs >is Rai 
{'pendm I.al Ra.v Ilaiiadnr, faj .Intindra F. Chatidhuri, 
Auulvi Afsanuldin, Rj. -Annada Dafta ami oi.hmis 
compelb' to ocsci've that not only was there not 
oven tiio bOKinaintrs of a ‘Ooiuiaunal’ riof, but that, 
by 1(1 p, m. on tiinulay, tho dbth of Angnst, tho 
)>o!iL'e and flic local magistracy, by joint effort, 

< veated a disorder, deliberately and of a set purpose 
jn winch they expected the victims of assault and 
looting, (-wtivcly encouraged by them, to retaliate 
against iheh' assailants, so tiiat the mther too 
frequent; story of ‘Communal riots’ may be told 
again with impunity, in defence of the suhsequeat 
Gvenfe. It, just happened—for whatever reason— 
that the vieims of this very deliberate conspiracy 
and concerted action on the pan of the pohoe and 
the magistracy did not Tetaliate’ or even .resist 
these attacks on their lives and property. Evidence 
IS overwhelming to show that not only was there 
no mtercQiamunal strffe—that is, strife between the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan eomtounities of 


Ohittagong—irtit tii&t enbrt.s', which had ondoabtedh 
been made to create ouo, faiioci ^ 

A Nwtir (iK Turuoh 

The night of Xnnday, She .A'hh of August, ■^32 
a night of tenor in Cjnttagong, Tiie pruxuul 
feature of tiio terror was (hat Lhc a&sadants wpib 
momhers of jlii;i;_ police foree, the armed poW 



the houses of those who 


attad-ed 
mcuiTed the fe 


pleasures of the local anthoriues, includiag polite^ 

''iMionAnfci ThltiaTlAJrc iv7rri Xl.t’A Anrr£iQ*dii1 


"suspects.” pleaders who ate engt^ed li 
tlie defence of penons accused m is 
Ghittagong Armoury Raid Case, and the men 
employed in at least one wolbknown printin? 
press. Tlie manner of the attack was not on!} 
entirely illegal, but it was cowardly and bratsi, 
Search wmrraiii,s were not considered neeessar?. 
It is obvious that the local executive oncourasd 
these attacks. 

The ‘"I’anehaianya" Press is housed in tbji 
loeality of Chittagong which is Icaown as Riiiamitf. 
ganj.It is tho press in winch the popular, Fatmaist 
newspaper ''Paaf-)wian,ra'’ is pnuted, II wasrads^ 
'Rometime after p. m r>y ^ panyof Bui’op« 
anned ui<h revolvers. vSj Uirendra I/al Ohoufltjif'i 
who was in chavgo of tho iive<^, was assauld 
and ho fell down in Beinicijn.si‘ious '.ondihot!, wsiiu 
wound mlhcilicad which bled profu,sei.v. lie vi&A 
}•• .0 • of hi.s assuiliiiUb, 5 h'. Bsi:« 

• • ■ . , in 1,he As.sam-1-icngAl Radvjf, 

Uiorp wore cu ,50 on the scene two or more Ihchs 
emplo.ved in iho District Intohitccuoe Btart 
("D. LB'doi the Police : tho aame of oped 
(hoso was given to UR as Chani Chandra ObaudbiiiT; 
Tho employer's of tbr press svere iuskIo to hda 
Iheir hands up. while tho iarpituro and fe 
machinery were wantonly broken, iis the Bwh- 
ucry could not b? easily broken two ot the muiig 
p.arty (Kuropeunw) went out in a motor ear a 
fetch two largo hammers with, which they cvcntaallr 
sucooedod m completely smashing the tiwui- 
machine, the ilac raacliiiie, the hand maoliic^, 
the motor and oil engine. The types w® 
scattered on the floor, Iho tupewAtor was reHOOT 
useless and even a Riaj> of the district of ObittagOT? 
was torn up. Tliere was a Lewis gun piaeefl a 
tho door of tho houBc. It, is sigmRcnqt mat Siie 
raiding ?iarty rcpc-vtcdly asked for Breeph .Aiiihla 
Cliav.TO T-tps, tlio pi’opriclor of tho press xyno ws? 
then in ('HlcutUi- . „ , -r 

AVo havQ tiic ovldeano of Hreej.ut I'l^.dosh warar® 
ChnudhnJW, who has a fculoriog business la 
Chiltagoag, and tfiat of Biccjuf: .lotindra ;Nata w 
Chandlrar.v, a reintudar and a man of consiaw- 
.aitle local iruporUnoe, wdiich illustrate aaoto 
aspect of the situation. Tho lomer iiad gone to 
tho neighbouring house, where the latter li.vea 
and where there WTas a telephone, wnth the oineet 
of informing the police by phono, that there was 
trouble m the iocalky. There in the hoa'sep. 
jodiutra Babu, he found the Officer- in-oharge ffl 
tlio Police Station, Mn Siddiq Dewsn, . and j,cr s 
oiomeat felt gireatly reassured by his presenea 
But Mr, Siddiq D&w’an is reported, to have saia i-p 
"Toa think yon are safe by being here. All tins 
is our doing. ATe shall kill Hiudus, burn 
and than die. Why should we die aloueP Iret^’KCgi 
obviously, to the murder of Kliaa Bahaaa' 
Ashanuila)' AV-th Mr S ddiq Dewan there w»8 
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armed oust bles and eonstab eq vd.* latuis. 
S Idq, D van O-desred hiui lo ba trad. Sadesii 
Babu, aloaA' '■vidi others were belaboured by the 
constables, .fotindi’a Bahu has told us ; “d a-^ked 
Dewaa, "Why are you dourg this He said, “Wliat 
did AshauuJla do_ to anybody ? We have been 
ordered _ to do this. We are going to die, W^e 
3 ball kill Hindus aad burn them and then die." 
kr. Siddli Dewan advised hfe to reinDve hi-s 
family to a place ot safety, as there would be a 
'‘Hare op” the fo'lowing day i'Kcd Agun JaUlc . ) 

Of .ail the cases iavestigate'i by us. the most 
tragic is tliat of the late K\iaai Kanta Sen, father 
ot a voains man called Ghitravanjau Sen. He died 
ot injuries deliberately iathctad oa hhn. GliitU- 
ranjaa, appaieatly, was a "suspect", though there 
was no warrant of arrest against him. We liave 
the evidence of Chittaranjau aad ot h[s widowed 
mother. Thu father, Sreeiut Kajani Kaata Sen, 
did not survive the heating, tie wa^ a man ol six:t.v. 
Pis was struck both bv the Daroga IPoliee 
Sub-Tnepeetor) and a Gurkha. As regards 
Chittaranjau, hu was taken to the Police Btatioa, 
hwten aad later discharged. 


ASS.VULT oy A Ojeu 

Hut the most pitiful evidonc? came from the 
daughter of Sreeiat Bipin Behari Sen, whose house 
had been raided, also about audnight. After the 
first search of the house, the police rook away her 
two brothers. Three Gurkhas raturued asatu. forced 
her father to opea the door, and entered the house 
on the pretence of a farther search. While one or 
more ot the Gitrktias prevented the rathei- itoiii 
oofning to her aid, other Gurkhas attacked her ana 
aiibjeoted her to a brutal and cowardly assault. 
When she attempted to ery out, they gagged her. 
Her fatlier too was struck wiien he luatlo a des- 
perate attempt to protect her : when he was over- 
powered and his nose began to bleed, the Gurkhas 
renewed their assault pa her. The Gurkhas 
evontnally went away with a gold ornament ana 
some gold ooins. 


Tee Assors’CE-MEyr of tub Loot 

On Monday morning, according to evidence 
received from different parte of tho town, people 
were pcoe and heard announdiig that Hindu shops 
were going to be looted. In several places, hackney 
carrisgGS were &eea to pass clown the roads, one of 
them with a police constable in them carrying men 
wtiQ were asking peonle .to clo.s'e their shops, 
calling for revenge c'Pratihiug^sar Protisliod j'ana 
declaring hy beat of drums that Hindu shopsf woulu- 
bd attacked. There was a similarity in the. lang- 
uage and the manner of the announcemens in the 
different parts of the town. This was a prelude to 
an orgy of plunder, , under the veiy nose of the 
police. We have evidsnee of the fact that where a 
Mahoraedan shop was situated in a Hindu Ipi^lily, 
It was especially marked, ao that it might be 
immune from attack. 

As Maulavi Afsaruddm, a very, respectable and 
educated citirea of Chittagong, holding considerable 
landed property, told its. one Abdul Azioi (a i>ouce 
informer, used about 35 or (36. who .keeps a shop 
and is known to Maulavi Afsaruddia) informed him 
that a pohee sergeant {or oJScer) had warned him 
that there would be gahml (rouble), as five or six 


hundred Hindus were to be arrested. In fact 
although Abdul Aziiu would not go into d..tUils, he 
made it clear to Maulavi Afsaruddm that there waq 
going to be serious trouble UJulndliui Hhpa/i 
This was auite early in the morning. Soon aftoi 
this, .Maulavi Afeariiuclia went to the house oi 
Sreejnt Binode Kumar Sen, who is a defence pleadei 
in the Chittagong Arfttoiu',y Said Case, and found 
that his belongings lay scattered and broken, and 
tliat even his cooking utensils had not been spared 
He corroborates the stateiuent of Sreeiut Bmode 
Kumar Sea hmisolt, who also tells us a story of 
oaJlousneas oa the part of the magistracy which we 
think It necessary to relate here. 

IsrarFEiiEy<'E of the Officiaus 

Sri(ut Binode Kumar Sen, who after an asssulf, 
had been advised to spend tlie night of Sunday 
with his family, in the house of a frend, recurnell 
in the raovnmg to his own house whicli ho 
found in a deplorable condition. He went hist 
to the Suh'Divisioaal Officer, showed him the 
marks of injnry on him and “told him the whoJn 
story." The S. D. 0. advised him to lodge a 
compiaint and to see the District Magistrate. The 
* Magistrate refused him assistance, and even went 
the length of making light of his suffering.^ sad Jos--'. 

It is necessary to point out at this stage 
that for the last year ana a half, that is. since 
the Ai'moiiry Raid, Chittagong has practically 
been in a "state of siege.’" The strength ot the 
police force has been increased far beyond the 
normal both as regards number and as regards 
eqaiptnent Tmther. a large anmber of troops 
have been kept in Chittagong, icclndiag a 
eontitigcnt of the Assam Trontier Rifie,s. On the 
3rd August last, Mr. "W. D, E, Prentice, of the, 
Government of Bengal, in presenting his demand 
for a supplementary grant for the Police in the 
Bengal Legislative Oounoii, referred, m some 
detail, to the precautions that had been taken to 
ensure safety in Chittagong. Evidence before us 
shows that the disturbances in Chittagong, which 
form the subjeon matter of the Report, were not 
due to any deficiency of tho strength of the police. 

The “Janaja," or tiie funeraal prayer. foJloired 
by a funeral procession in honour of the late Khan 
Bahadur started at about midday. But before that 
even as early as Let ween 8-.3b and 9'.3i'i a.m, 
shouts of "Pratihingshar Protishod ; Hiadu-k« 
Maro Kato’# (Revenge ; heat and slaj' Efindos) 
were heard at places where the pohee and thtj 
M^isferates had assembled to honour the dead. 

Tjie Loot Sxahxs 

Looting started under their very eyes. That 
influential Mohainmedau eitizeas not only did not 
want any reprisals bat were anxious to avert them, 
and were alarmed at the prospect of disturbance.?, 
we have no doubt There is the evidence of Mr. 
Nar Ahmed, a respected ilohaminedan citizen 
and Chairmaa of the local Municipality who 
having heard of looting and fire in certain Hindu 
shops ($. g shops of Sreejut Delendra Ohaudhury 
and Ehid Karan), “saw Debeadra’s shop furiously 
bumlag. while the Magistrate was there before 
Debendra’s shop.'’ says Mr, Kur Ahmed, "one 
show-room of a gramophone shop was broken open 
by the hooligans ; a little to . the south, a Gurkha 
regiment pa 3 .sed with Icuikis in their hands but tha^^ 
did not interfere—ete. etc." This was between 10 
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and 11 in the moraisg' ; and the. cliintts liapnoned 
within ttie of a Polino Station (’BsmcitaO 

and ahno.it ^in the presenno of foidsers and 
Mani^tnatos. lYv, Unr Ahmed hiinsolE spolto to 
th(! ]>istnc,C JUitistiato a)>ont the .sormiisnosK ot 
i,ho situiitiOH, ^ Refnmntt to Ruhspffiitjnt nvants. 
lie told us “Dn.rinj>' the oeourt'enco I noticed 
all the European serceanta smiliiii? ami very 
niad,” 


Tim Towy frjvitK ( hn.n to RnimiUKi 

On Mondajn the torni of Ohittason" tvas ffivoji 
up to ^ hooiiccans. Kssnonrahlo inon [ike UfattlTi 
Anur IClmn (swci of Khan Ijnlnl Wahseed ICIianh 
Sj. Harikifipfia OliowdhuiT, Rui Bahadur ilpendralal 
Rotn S’l*. Annada Oatt, told ns haw the polioe not 
ordy did not hincloi' the lootinsr but assisted the 
inoiers fo rarry off tlioir loot throueh the puhlk; 
thorQU 3 :hf;iroR of Cbitlarroah Areording to the 
shop-keeper Uinosh Cnaudrn I'al’.s evidence, 
uie “Sahib"’ (Earoneaa) was teliiaa; the looters ; 
'‘Take away riuickl,v; iitoro is not verv tnnrlt 
lime.’’ Kven wlien. the police were shown {leoplo 
oneniy earryimt away stolan soods tiiey refused 
to assist ill their recover, r* On the noritrary. there 
is evidonro that tuo police helped liiem to esftipe. 

The sniTt'rers have furnishi’d ns witii partifulars 
of ttionoy, vahnhlos nnd other tliimts achmlly 
f'iken nn’iiy nnd also of thfnus dantaffod dr 
drstvcived There wu® the damage done to tiio 
“Panehahtnya (hess” starina: n® in the hinc, as 
also linises hrokett and imrat Wo have not tried 
tojiut down Kio total loss at any pirlinular foiiro. 
Wo liavo i.'onsidorud viwy .seriously fho prolilem 
ot I'Dipponsatinfic the suffenivs for their lossos , hut 
WQ oiinaot think Jiotv any voinatary, iion-oifiojal, 
aeonoy nan acloqnateiy compensate them. 'Redress, 
whieh law-courts can afford, toem nudor the 
■extstinK state of the law, doss not appear to ho 
■acloauate-, .IVe recommsmi ihat the sufferers should 
have iacilities of raising loans to re-establish 
tho'uselvcs. But, above ai), wo consider it. the 
duty ol the Goveramejat of Bangal to aonie to 
their iissiataaco in an effective manner. 

Tun MoFUSstL 

The di.sturbauces wore not confined to the 
town of nhittaKons. Tliey were carried to the 
intoiion In tlu ' ' / ' ' "‘.Uyonn a school 

was j-aided ‘by ■. ■ , Poli(« Effif'ers.'’ 

thfi head TOiistcr was ahsenf; from the school that 
day, Tim school had tmth Ilindn and itrahoniedan 
pupils. Tlifi nasirtfant head nniKicr went out to 
greet those policemen to show Ihm “every 
fiourtcsv.” Tho fiQiirtos.v shown in return h.y 
these was fR to ignore him. f‘2) to ask 

for the ‘‘leaders of the Hindu hoys” in the school, 
(B) to parade some of fhe tallest Hindu hovs, 
(4i to place them one after another, on a teble, 
linad downwards, to hold up their leits and to 
icltninister ^n. their bare limbsHen to fifteen lashes. 
Even the Maiionicdan boys, who hanpened to 
wear what ate known as “Gandhi caps” were not 
spared. Thev left tie school thoreafter. .sarins 
that they bad taught the master how to administer 
a school. This is retninisceat of the Pan jab 
atrocities ot 1919. This was not an isolated instance. 
It took place in the village oi Sharaatoli. Within 
the Thaaa ot Patiya, other similar incidents 
oceuwed with the same kind of frjghifuiness. 


Ahi Creau'.v.M, DtsTr.imi.wy; rn the Ytihhk^ 

. Oae thing was clearly borne in unco in onr 
iiivestotmn of the inndeaA oufchtte the toW 
Uufteirong, m^e,ly that m all the ontmges \yhkh 
hjok pltme on Honday. Tuesday and Wcdnesiiiv^ 
tliQiv was notaingm the naiiirs of a oommSal 
di.^rnruanre m those vjuages. In the systeraatir 
raid on pnvafo dwellings and thoir wanton des* 
trnohon, thoro is no oyidcaco that a mch 
Arahp.nedaa villager took any part. They weio 
aimed oni aadoriha others . of British officers Isy 
meni.jers the Ea.stern lu-ontter. Rifles, commonly 
known a-n (rtirkhas We ?^'ivg in an appeadis to 
fliii' report a li.st of sonic forty houses which were 
thus attacked, iiie i-uuls covered soverai villageii 
m tho vieimty ot Ciiittacong. 


Burnisu oy flciysEs 

method and .manner of dcstrnotiou ia all 
these villages were similar. Houses were either hurnt 
01 .watwpnlv damaged. Trees were cut down at 
thmr rook Mve.yy aitio'o of furaitiuu was broket!, 
bvon raihnys in veraiidiihs of house's wore cut 
down, ui some (v'lso® hainboo propn were siuularl.v 
uestroyod- (hu oi ymduitivuao®.s fho huusu of tiin 
luoiiei vf thy l.it.r Ramkri(.bna Hi.swas (who had 
already been tiaiiynd for^a political oll'enre) W3.s 
burnt. Tho late rrasaiiua ICumar Son's house wiw 
Immt lifter l.ho poKcO offioors had onqnircd aliuih 
a political ‘.su.spDct.” The filloued miiidoror of 
Khan naliadnr .Asnanullab pus' iirought to lih 
vjilacf and to witnoss tho dpsrrnolion of Ills hotiso 
by tho poiieo. In course of these raids coi tljo 
wllagns, vouGfc man wore indiacrimitiatciy beateo 
i'oodatufi.s touna in the iion.?e,s wero rendored uoftt 
tor human oousnmption. Even saris, qailt.®, wearing 
apj>,aiol wsro out to pieces, Cooidn? u),ea.sds we'e 
ruthlessly dcstroyod. AU tliis wa-s done by day- 
It was pure teiTurism, carried with 
inhuman oalloitsaess by the police with the holy of 

. "We desire to record that there was no provoca- 
uon whatsoever ior these atrf'citie.s. In the course 
of these acts of wanton destruction, even homses 
ot Govorninent servants were not spared. 


Puja Holidays 

Tho office of Tlif-‘ Reriar will 

remain clo.scd for tho l-’afa holidays from 
the 13tb to the 27th October 1931 iDclaslve, 
AH _ letters, orders, complainte, retnittances 
received -during this period will be dealt 
with after the holidays. 


To Advertisers 

All adrerfei^emeat matter, changes, stop 
orders etc., for the l7ovember niimber of 
Thn Modern Review must reach our office 
by the first week of October 1931, 

We are glad to anaoance that the Editor 
of the Modern Review, who was seriously 
ill, is now xecovering froro bis illness. 


BiOKrap Asm Huslishko bx S K. Dab at tbx PRABASI PRESS 
120-2 Ufvsb CrsocLAB Soap C 
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Problem of India's Over-population# 


Bt RAJA^^I IvA}fTA DAS,ii&c„ phi). 


S(’o??rss I'Pod in ihe Itiffmaimial Popnhiion Congras at Boine, 
3epknd/a\ 19kl) 


■be provisional census report 
present popolatioc uf India 
IJion?, or IB ner cent of 
population. From LS7’2 to 
hon of India increased by 
iich 59 millions were due to 
m and census improvement, 
a] increase of 54 raiUions 
All ^ears. but iu the single 
A to 1P31 tlie popuUfcios 
nullicn-' Since there has 
temtorial espaa-uon during 
increase might be regarded 
eai. As far as the deeeniual 


s article, the writer has utilized 
apiijati' n and Food Supplr in 
P'tpnlannn Confertinc’e in 19t;7 
tf the TibrAf Fopnhnlon Pnn- 
IcQ,', Ills aitkle in llie Modern 
A a^tage ot Lidia’s 5Ian Power ' 
idem of Indue Poverty” 09,0). 
n Froilurti&n tn India (CrtUmna, 
dh^gifd Eiftoairg of India 
s London, Oftheither 

ST inipotrant nie the Al loving; 
Aijriadimul Statiai’r-, of India, 
for Bniidi hoha, Amihnire 
LncrhuHomt Jc/rioutiUird 
ii^roit hribceen Cvliiiiitpd Aren, 
Daniel Hail), etc. 


increase is conceraed, during 4f 
iacjease varied from 9G per cent 
to 13 per cent, iu but i 

in the last decade was as big' 
cectf 

As compared with Europe, 
of popuiatiuu up to the year 19 
la India, Ta ttie ,50 years from Id 
for instance, the population 
3ccrea,s€d by 47 per cent as con 
30 per cent in 49 years from ]; 
in India IThilc the final lesalts 
census in various countries ar 
icDowfl, the pjpuUhon m England 
iscreased by 5 32 per cent ii 
decade § 

The slower growth of the 
ic India in the earlier years w 
higher death-rate lather than i 
birth-rate. While from IBbO to 
average annual birth and dea 
E.iglaud aud TYales, France, Belgiu! 


The noijulatiou merea&ed ly 1 i 
jSii-S]. 9 b per cent in ISSl-Ot. i 
Ittyi'ttFJi, 6 4 percent m IQUI-II, 

CtUt IU iPli-itl- 

§ Oensiis of Eugiancl and TFates 
Report, 1S3). p. 1 Ctabie). 
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Italy ;uid Spain wei'o tebpBCti'v'nJy 3.ii and 
L*.'2 i:yi‘ cent, thus leaving- a surplus of '91 
per cent a year, tbo^e in India from lS.s5 
to 1910 ivure respectiveiy 3 61 and 3.0^ iw 
cetit. rtith a surplus oi only .50 per cent a 
year. Duriiip: tlie penod 1011-31, the death- 
rat;-; in India iiffieunteii to as tnueh as 3.41 
per emit os agauust a b'rth-ra£e of 303 per 
cent, t)ias leaving,' a surplus of culy .3S per 
cent a year, hut Iroiu 18S5 to 1921 tiie 
average birtr-rate was ^8 per cent a year 
and troii! J 92 i ii it uas as iiigii as 

over 1 per cent a year, as compared with 
.55 per cent iu England ami Wains auU ovvr 
1.5S per cent in Japan* 

TiU' grou’th ct popuUitioii in ruJia ivii.s 
not only the lugliCat ui the last decade, bur 
them i.s every re-asnu to believe lhat in 
futme tile uytutvil growth ot the pofurlarion 
will also bi' as high as at [ires'uit, i imc 
inghe,'', unless conscious en'irS is nuide 
touaids the Jiiji'tatiuu ur the lamilv. Tia-rii 
me sovt‘C.(l leasums for Murh an antietpatum lu 
tiu.' lii'st pliuu, tile gi'iuith oi health nuivemonlHS 
uU ovei eiui e.ouiiPuh rsueh as b.dtv weeks, 
child w'eliiU'o v'iorir, la.iteraity luiueSts, .uni 
.iiiti-iiiobit lu! ennspiiigns, are bound, to teducc 
till.' di :itii-rafe, e.specndlv anninp: thn uif-jats. 
in the seiioiid jiianc, rhe g-railuiil aholition 
oi Kueh pj'iictice.s a.s pi'e-puhertv stmial 
I’clatiim-s pruuuigcd buitation, abortion, 
mtdnncide, confuience .uuoug married 
moti niter a certain age, utid enl’crced 
widowhood among the iiigh-ca,ste Himius, 
wil! iiave sonic elicct uimn pepulatioia gz'ovvth 
In the third place, the lacre.ising control 
of 'yicines and epidemics will also be a 
factor lu the more rapid growth of p.ipula- 
tioc. 

There is, however, a slight tfliidencv 
towards a dochmi in tlie birth-rate. From 
3.81 per ctint in IhOI-lPiO it fell fciW3.fi!) 
per cent in I'inWl) and to 3 43 per cent 
ui l!>21-2S. Eui this dnulinu will be a very 
slow' process. Tim universality uf marriage 
and the cult af ance.sti'ul worship are likely 
to remain m foreo for fiome tmic to cotoe. 
Horeovtiv, the recent Child Marnagm Rp.straiut 
Act, which prohibits loarnage uf boya and 
girls before tiie ages of 1.8 aud 14 respectivo 
iy, will tabs a loag time to produce any 
appreciable results. Evt-a if the birth-rate 
falls, there will also be a fail iu the death- 


* The populatioa m damn increased by 7.9 ii 
^ne 1910. Osaka Asadr (newfepap; 


rate. At tin; rate uf the presea: g'rmvtfc 
thii pupulutHuj iu India will be about 4(^5 
miliums by is an iucrease of 

33 per ceui iu a goaeration, 

ExTM.vr (IF UvjiC'i'(ii'L'i..\Tim, 

Tiuit the pn;s(?ni‘ population is moie than 
c.-iu bn sujiporred 9;}' Qjtioiul productivity 
eaumit be doubted, Iu hi.s paper oa “Fopula 
tiou and Food Supply ui Itiuia'" lu the 

World Popul.-itioii Conf'-rence in 1927, the 
pro.sont writer showed that the per capita 
fond .supply, as .'lukcated by the yield of 
the priiieipui crops, was 83 niiliiou cidunes 
in !!>2i ^ As theiv has been no appreciable 
inerea.so in the bnnl supply ■■ .smee tiien, 
the jjer {-{ipila ho<X supply would amouut 
to .7.5 miilioii oaiorio.'s for iJie ptvseut 
population ifs coiuiKirod with 1 uiiiliouf 
caloi'ic.s, which arc I’-sruituil (ur the liuiuau 
iiotl}’. In other word.'', nn tiu’ basis of 

.'ih',ulufc i'F(juu'c!-je)i1''=, iluTc' i.s .t lood supply 
f'.r a jmpulutuni of onlv 2d4 luiUioiis, 'or 
T'l per cent id’ the pi'e,s''ut populfitmn. 

JRuii oanuol:, however. iivc ou the 

absuluto nect,'.s.s.'U'ii.>s of life. lu tiie five 
yoiU'.s 190b-j!U3 Uio avuiagc food consmnp- 
tiou ws.s 3.091 calonuH pin' jiersun per day 
m the United KiugUnuj, that is 473 calories 
or j.s pf'i’ cent inorc than what was 
aiisiiJutely ueotesaty It luw bi-cu estimated 
that thu average area for food supply, 
iuoludjiig drink. wool, libru. and other 
raw imueriab, amounts to 2.3 aciea in the 
Euited .States. 2 0 acres ir the United 
Kingdom, 2,4 acres m Fuiuoe, and 1.83 
acres in Heiimarlc. 

Tt has been found that by rarsiug pork 
and potufcoos a hundred acres of laud eau 
feed 70 or 75 porson.s m f-formauy. that is, 
3.3 01 1.5 iicruh per unit of populuti'm. The 
.‘U'oa uoedud by ;i por.son ior a decent 
living depuuds upon several factors, such ns 
fertility of _ the soli. intoriHity of culture, 
nature, ui’ fond, eliauitio conditions and 
cultural ideaK. 

Kow mudi laud, will he required by a 

* The urea uarlor cultivaUon varies iiorn year 
to ye&e. It was 190, li uraUion aoros in lOlO-AJ, 
fell to Idb S million acres in 1040-21. and rose 
to 205 miliioii acres in 1922-23. it was 200 
adlbon aerea in 1928-29, 

t The Food (.War) Coranuttee of the Royai 
Society adopted the figure of 2, Gib calories as 
repTesentmg the laiaimai daily energy rtumred 
by the unit of population, or 955,570 calories, or 
roughly 1 aullion calories a year. 
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person for a decent living' in India is 
difficuU to estimate. Increasing interna- 
tionalisra and a rising standard of living 
indicate that a person would need the same 
area of land in India as ia the West The 
tropical climate of the country, the prevailing 
vegetirianism among the people, and the 
spinruai Datura of n atonal ideals would, 
however, indicate that ladian people may 
be satisfied with a much lower standard. 
Owing to the fact that a large part of the 
land in India is poor m fertility and the 
distiibutioa of rainfall is irregular a»d 
uaeei'taia, the area of arable land that a 
person would need in India might be fixed 
at l.,o acres On this basis the optimum 
population that India, with her 4S0 miiiion 
acres of arable land, will be able to support 
would be 320 inilUons. Since only 55 per 
cent of its area is at present cultivated, the 
present optimum population which India can 
support would therefore be 1T6 rQilbon3,''or 
50 per cent of the present number. The 
extent of over-population in India would thus 
amount to one-third from the point of view 
of absolute necessaries of life and one-half 
from the point of view of a more liberal 
•standard of living. 

The immediate effects of over-population 
are famines, onidemics and under-employment. 
From 1660-18GI to 1899-1900 there were 
several famines in India, of which seven were 
most disastrous, and affected an area varying 
from 54 000 square mdes to 475,000 square 
wiles and a population varying from 20 
millioii-s to <S6 millions. Since the beginuing 
of this century there has not been any 
widespread famine in India. But the vast 
majority of the people live constantly on the 
verge of starvation — a fact which is 
admitted even hv the Dovernraent "There 
is a vast amount.” says the Statement ez- 
hibiticg the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India in 1927-28, "of what can 
only be termed dangerous poverty in the 
Indian villages — poverty, that is ’to say, of 
such a kind that those subject ^to it live on 
the very margin of subsistence.” 

The relative poverty of the Indian people 
can be best indicated by the comparison of 
the national income. In 1.924. for instance, 
the per capitn national income was only 
Rs. 74* in India as compared with Rs. 294 

"^'Refers' to the'~3^’TWl4902, “ ThTnati^ 
income of India has been put as iiish as Rs. lln, 
but the acruraty of the last estimate has been 
seriously ciuestioned. 


m .Japan, Es. 351 in Italy, Rs, 537 in 
Germany, Rs 741 in France. Rs. 1,319 m 
England and Rs. 1,717 in the United States 
It is a well Rnown fact that the per capita 
amount of food consumed by the Indian 
masses falls far short of that of the prisoner 
According to the enquiry of the Bombay 
Labour Office, even the industrial workers i« 
Bombay, who are much better off than the 
rest of the masses, consume the ma.xiffiuin of 
cereals allowed by the Bombay Famine Code 
but less than the scale prescribed for jails. 

Famines have been accompanied by 
epideraies. In the period from 1901 to 1080 
the recorded mortality from plague 
amounted to 9,5 millions. The inflaenaa of 
1918 and 1919 alone wus responsible for 
8.5 million death.s. In 1928 the death-rate 
was 2.55 per cent in India as compared 
with 1.20 per cent in Germany, 1.34 per 
cent in England and "Wales, 1 56 per cent 
in Italy, and 1 65 per cent in France. This 
high death-rate naturally lowers the average 
life of people in India. The average length 
of life IS in fact only 24.7 years m India 
as compared with 49.S years in Italy, 52.3 
years ia France, 55.6 years in England and 
"Wales, and 56 years in Germany. In short, 
the death-rate is twice, and the average 
length of life less than balf, as much as m 
some European countries. This low average 
length of life has a great effect oa thn 
material and moral development of the 
country. If the first fifteen years, which 
represent the debit side of life, are subtracted 
from the average life, the average creative 
period in India becomes only ten years as 
compared with about thirty-five years or 
more in the countries mentioned above. 

TTuder-employmeat including uneraploy- 
ment, is still another effect of ^the over- 
population ia India. At a very conservative 
estimate, an average cultivator does not have 
more than eight months’ work in the year. 
The size of farm cultivated by farmers and 
their assistants amount to 225 acres per 
head in Bengal as compared with 21 acres 
in England and "Waies, Moreover, sub- 
division and fragmentation, which have been 
going on in India, have made a considerable 
ntirabex of farms uneconomic The artisan 
class fares scarcely better than the cnltivator. 
Moreover, the iucreasing unemployment 
among the educated classes has attained 
such an alarming proportion that several 
provinces have had to appoint coKunittees 
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ol enquiry in O'der to know how to deal 
with the question, 

OaUSKS of OvKR-rOl'CLVTION’ 

In spite of the heavy mortality caused 
by famines and epidemics, the population m 
India has grown beyond the productive power 
of the country. This oveT-popuUtion in 
India has been brought about by the lack 
of consqious control of the numbers on the 
one hand and the inability of production to 
keep pace with the population growth on the 
other, la fact, over-population in India 
cannot be explained on the ground of the 
growth of population alone It has been 
pointed out that the rate of population 
growth until recently had been much slower 
m India than in Europe. Althougli Europe 
has sent a large number of persons abroad, 
and annexed territories in difb'rent parts 
ol the world for the supply of food and raw 
material for her growing population, she has 
also partly solved the question o[ lier over- 
population by increasing her indu.strial 
etbicicncy or productive power within her 
own territories, The normal growth ot 
productivity in India h,as been interrupted 
by various causes, especially within the last 
century, and this retarded growth of her 
productive power is partly responsible for 
her present over-population 

Of the world’s land area of 57-2 million 
square miles, India occupies lb' million 
square miles, or 3.2 per cent. E.xcluding the 
uninhabitable regions of the earth, the compara- 
tne land supply in India is, however, much 
higher. The density of population per 
square Inlometie is only (iS in India as 
compared with 75 in France, 134 in Italy, 
Ids in Gcrroaiiy, 169 in Japan, 196 iiv Orcat 
Riitain, and 2(i9 in Bolgmin, What is moro 
imporiant to a counhy is the proportion of 
its arable land, in which the advantages of 
course he with new' countries like Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, and the United States, 
where per capita arable land vanes from 
2^5 to 117 hectares. The per capita arable 
land IS .45 hectaies in India as compaied 
with .54 hectares in France and .65 hectares 
in Spain But it is much higher than in 
Italy, G-ermany, Belgium, Groat Britain and 
Japan, where it vanes fiom .33 to .09 
hectares. 

India is fairly rich in fisheries. The fresh- 
water fisheries of India are surpassed only 
by those of the United States Besides, there 


are extensive areas of brackish, foreshore, 
and deep-water fisheries along her 4,500 miles 
of coastlmo. Forests and minerals are also 
important resources of a country, both for 
their direct and indirect use. In the supply 
of forests, countries like Brazil, Canada and 
the United Btates Inve the advantage. The 
forests, including permanent pasture, in India 
are rich in variety but limited lu quantity, 
being only .12 hectares per capita as 
comjiared with .26 hectares m Italy, and 
.,50 hectares in France. The minerals m India 
are similarly rich in kind but poor in 

quantity, except iron and water India 
possesses 3,000 million tons of iron-ore and 
27 million horse-p iwer of water resources, 
thus staudiog fourth in the world in the 

possession oi the former and third in the 

possession of the latter. 

These resource.s of India are, however 
not properly utilized for productive purposes 
As the pre.sent writer has showm in his 

treatise on The Tndn'tfn'alJiJlfkieaey of India, 
under the present productive system: i, India 
wastes about tliree-fourths oi her arable land, 
forests, fisheries and minerals The low 
productivity of India is best indicated 
by the yield of her agricultural products 
In 1929-1930, tor instance, the per hectare 
production of rice was only 14 9 quintals in 
India as compared with 33.9 quintals m 
Japan, or 4i per cent, that of wheat was only 
6 7 quintals in India as compared with 25 
quintals in Belgium, or 27 per cent, and 
that of cotton was only .9 quintal in India 
as compared with 4 8 quintals iu Egypt, or 
IS per cent. In fact, the agricultural pro- 
ductivity in India, which is by_^ far the most 
important industry, is only 4o per cent of 
the average of BLdgium, tlie United Kingdom 
and Germany, 

India wastes a large part not only of 
her natural resources but also of her capital 
and labour resources. Iu the same treatise 
as mentioned above, the present writer has 
shown that India wastes about two-tbirds of 
her capital resources owing to inability to 
mobilize social savings into national capital, 
to introduce modern tools and technique 
into productive processes, and to make lull 
use of the existing capital goods. Similarly, 
India wastes about two-thirds of her labour 
power owing to the ill-health and the ignorance 
of her people. In fact, as compared with 
the average standard of productivity m 
most of the industrially advanced countries, 
Ind a 18 3 y one th rd as efficient It b 
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the iadustrial jnefficiency of India which is 
the cause of hei low productivity and is 
partly responsible for her over-population. 

The causes of industrial inefficiency of 
a nation may first be sought in the physical 
environment ol its country 'and the racial 
qualities of its people., But although the 
tropica and the sub-tropic^ do not encourage 
the growth of physical energy to the same 
extent as the colder countries, the necessaries 
of life are also fewer m the former as 
compared with those in the latter. Jlorcover, 
natural environment can be to a limited 
extent modified by human intelligence. 
Industrial efficiency depends, however, more 
upon mental qualities than upon physical 
energies. As far as the mental qualities of 
the people are concerned, it may be pointed 
out that India has not only contributed to 
philosophy, science, religion, medicine and 
arts, but had also supplied other nati«ns 
with highly specialized articles from the time 
of the early Romans down to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Ill-health, arising from chronic starvation 
and disease, as well as ignorance, which 
prevail among all classes of people, are 
detrimental to the growth of efficiency. Here 
IS a vicious circle; ill-health and ignorance 
are both the causes and effects of industrial 
inefficiency. Social and religious institutions, 
such as the caste system, untouchability, 
child marriage, the joint family system, the 
purdah (seclusion), and the fatalistic concep- 
tion of life, have also hindered social develop- 
ment and consequently industrial efficiency. 
Moreover, the loss of political power and 
the consequent moral and intellectual 
deterioration of the people, the establishment 
of an extensive foreign rule with its policy 
of new mercantilism (that India should 
become a producer of raw materials and a 
purchaser of finished products\ and the 
organization and control of public utilities 
and key industries by foreign enterprise are 
also among the factors interfering with the 
growth of industrial efficiency among the 
indigenous people. 

It IS the inability of India to develop 
industrial efficiency and to apply modern 
science and art to productive processes 
which have retarded the growth of her 
national wealth. Although large industnes, 
such as the cotton and jute mills, have grown 
up in the country, there has been a more 
rapid decline in arts and crafts. Instead of 
highly manufactui’ed art'cles, as f^uraerly- 


more than half of India's present exports 
consist of raw materials and unmanufactured, 
articles, and about three-quarters of her 
imports consist of manufactured goods. In 
fact, dependeucs upon agriculture as a means 
of livelihood has increased in India within 
the past generation. From 1891 to 1921, the 
proportion of the population supported by 
agriculture has increased from 61 per cent 
to 73 per cent. The proportion of agricultural 
population in India is 73 as compared with 
40 m France, S4 in Germany and 32 in the 
United States, 

The retarded growth of industrialism has 
not only interfered with the productivity of 
the people, but also the growth of modern 
outlook on life among the masses. It must 
be remembered that the two most important 
events in the Western world which have 
brought about the social, political and 
industrial changes are industrialism and mass 
education, in both of which India lags 
behind. 

Prospects op Peocuctivity 

Although the increase in iadustrial 
efficiency will lead to the growth of produc- 
tion, there is a limit to the extension of 
productive power under the present state of 
development of science and art On the 
basis of absolute necessities, or a liberal 
standard, India needs an increase of 33 or 
100 per cent as much food supply as at 
present. The realization of such a standaid 
of life IS not an easy task. 

In the first place, the natural resources of 
India are only fair. Of the total area of 
arable land, 55 per cent is already in use. 
Any intensification in cultivation would 
operate only under conditions ot diminishing 
return. The unappropriated 45 p^r cent of 
the arable land is inferior in quality to that 
already under cultivation Auy improvenieat 
in production, therefoie, would require 
irrigation, drainage, fertilization, acclimatization 
and other scieutific treatment. As to other 
lesources, the conservation and develop- 
ment of fisheries, forests and minerals require 
the acquisition of enormous capital and 
special teclmique. 

The low' national income does not leave- 
much margin of saving for supplying capital 
resources in India A large part of the savings- 
is either hoarded or invested un productively- 
Although the nationalization of the Govern- 
ment and the ludianization of the army 
might relieve India of at least half, if not 
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rnoiP f I 1- 1 X( ...ditLire. wliicli 
ftni'iunted to ;i<S crcm^'^ of nipcos in 
India Bas to pay a laip'^ aroourt of )pf-f>rest 
on hor foTeitia puhiic fiobt, which alno^ 1 n^o(i 
to .‘> 03.0 muiirni pnpnds storlimt in I02S^1.0'3.h. 
■Jifoveover, tlif' Kstabliyhiiupnt of Self-cep's orD- 
inent pt DoinJnifjn status may lead to the 
withd’rawai of a larc;o aramint of forop^n 
investment, which amounts to about 000 
inilijon pounds stprimff. _ 

The jrreatost defect in India's productive 
system is, hou’ever, inefiiciency of labour, 
which arises from ill-iiealth amd ig'norance 
Some idea of the extent of iH-hoa)th ui India 
can he had from the fact that TO per 
cent of the population in Bengal and 
practically all the inral popuktiou in Madras 
are infected with hookworm. Moreover, 
malaria, from which no part of Jndm is 
free, caasos 13 raillinn deaths and (ItU'italiae.s 
many millions morfi every year. What is 
eqnaliy dptrinumtiil to the growth of 
industViid efficiency is colas';.!! ignorance 
among the m.a.sses. According to the 
census of 19.1, over 92 per cent of 
the whole population was lUiteratc, 

Tadia ha.s the potentialiticss of devolopiog 
highly specialized commoditic.s in which 
she ouoe enjoyed a great reputation. T'liero 
is also the possibility of huildioc sotne 
modera industries. “There is little doubt,” 
says Sir Edwin Pascoe, Director of the 
Geological Survey of ludni. “that her vast 
resources in iron ore will one day give 
her an importaut, if not demmauf, place 
in the steel of the world,'’ But the develop- 
ment of such indu.stries will require time. 

Even if India immediately adopts a 
strong policy of national economy and 
begins the recnostruction of her industrial 
syMems, it ivill take several decades before 
she can ^acquire sufficient cfRcienejj and 
espitai for the full utilization of her rewutrocs 
and for tiie .solution of the problem of her 
food shortage. 

A nation, howsvor, upods other things 
’besides food. It must provide all those 
necessaries winch are required for the 
moral and intellectual development of a 
progrefi.sive people- Moreover, a natiou roust 
maintain its standard araoeg other advanced 
nations The standard of life in India 
may not be raised tn the sara© level as that 
in Europe and America, but it must be a 
comfortable and respectable one. In order 
to raise her standard even to that of Japan, 
India must increase her national dividend 


four tifiica os roue)!. Even when .fhc ca^ 
raise her productive power to the avera4 
productive capacity of uidusr.rmily Advanced 
cnnntitos, and can utilize all her resonrcps 
over two-thirds of vdiicii are at nre.sent 
wasted. uH noted before, India can increase 
luT productivity only ihreo times as much 
In Phort, It rviU takn several dccados before 
India can secure f a dccoat standard of 
living for her people. Dunag tins period, 
the population, if unchecked, will grow 
faster than the increase in productivity. 

CoxcBor. OF Nuiiroms 

Any increase in production alone, 
therefore, cannot solve the problem of over- 
populatimi. The increase in productivity 
must be accompanied by tho control of 
nunihers. This oontrol may consist either 
ju the reduntinn or the stahiUz-ition of tho 
present population But riio fundamental 
prfncipje is to rcffulatc fho population 
aocording to .social needs or the productive 
cup.icity of the eonntcy. 

Tiic reduction in the oxisting nuraher 
of the population can bo brought about 

either by emigration or by bringing d.cwa 

the birth-mte lower than tho death- 

rate. Emigration as a niotJiod ot reduciag 

the nunihci's is only a palliative measure, 
as will he simivn below. To bring the 
birth-rate low'Cr than the death-rnt© involves 
.som© difHcuitie.'i. In the first place, the 
population is the physie,al ba.sis of aatioDal 
life, and any proposal for reduction will be 
objectionable to public sentiment In the second 
place, the reduction m numbers i.s bound to 
increase an older age in population cotnposi- 
fion and thus to encourage conservatism 
and hinder social progre.ss. India, which 
has been for centuries ruled by old traditions 
and n)ii people, needs youthful vigour and 
social rcgeneralion. fn the third place, 
once tho hirth-rule begum to fall lower than 
the de.atli-ntte, it may le.ad to natitiiial decay 
or “racial sniftide." Moreover, as the 
voluntary reduction is bound to begin in 
the upper cliisaes of society, such classes 
may he extinct befor© long, causing social 
stagnation. Tt is not meant that the so- 
called upper elas.soa have any intrinsic 
Ki^ntal qualities which the lower classes 
lack : b’ttt they represent some cultural 
achievement, the loss of which will be 
detrimental to social progress. 

Like reduction, stabilization is numbers 
can also be brought about by two methods ■ 
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OAiieij » ourag n, t e etHaiato i 
! u; a e 0 of a eerfcain nniahev 

0^ b\ ^qua!i2sag the birch and. rates 

As in the case uf redacnon, emigrittion 
IP not a solution cn the vrolil&;c ot stabiiizr- 
tiQii StabiligatiKii nas also some defect-^, 
such a« jucreaso o£ an older age m popaL-t- 
tioa eompusiiioa, bat Qot*lo the same extent. 
It also fails to tafee eafe of the present 
excessive popalrition. Marefj'.vr, since the 
adoption of the poUov of stahilizitiois will 
not be foi!o'”ed by immediate result.s, the 
jirobiem of ovor-popoktioa will cocrinoe 
to^ increase betere st tbilizition ean he 
effected. 

Stabilisation has, however some advantages 
It will be more readily aeceptable to tlip 
pablie Even if redaction ra nambers i? 
desired, stalnlizatloa wiii he the first step 
in this directioo. Once thr; people are 
used to the idea of stabilization, they niay 
be UKue easi'y induced to accept the poiicr 
of reducing t!i6 numbers, Jiloreover. if the 
popuktiou can be kept statioiiury lor :» 
roQt-rntion aad rapid progress is matl',- in 
national prouuctivitv, rhet’e will bo a 
possibility of estmiaticg iiiore accarately 
t'le e.tte.oit of over-popuiation and of deter- 
nniung a detiaib' population poiicv 

That eiaigi'dlion alone is not a method 
of sylvme the problem oi over-popi'h'<tioa 
has already been mcotioued. EuQ’gTvtii .. 
caa reduce the present number only ii the 
birth-rate and death-rate equalize each other. 
As a method of stabilization, emigraemn 
implies disposiog of over three millioa 
pcipiihtCiun 4 year, which is the presrOut 
excess of birtb.s over deaths, India has 
neither her own colonies uov the political 
and titiancial power to acquire any lu the 
near future : nor is there any eountry in 
the world whiLih can absorb such aa 
eaoriaotis population. The miruher of 
Indians in British and foreign oeJonies 
amouins to a little over two miliious arter 
a handi'ed years of emygratiou. * Moreover, 
emigratiau is aot an unmixed good. It is 
mostly the eomparaciveiy young and 


eckrprfsiag people who emigrate, thus 
ti»priv;ag the aiatber country of their 
energy and enttrpnhn-*- 

Tne iairaiediare problem before India is 
thmefore the equahaation of the birth and 
death-rates, Un rue basis that there is an 
excess of births over deatlrs of over three 
lUiliioas a year, and there are over (5 5 
millma huusehuld.s, the stabilisation ot tho 
a ambers m India would mean the reduction 
0 ( a household from 4 9 persons to about 
4.4 persons. This jmpiies both thfs desire 
on the part of the people to take to voluntary 
hmitaticm ot tbo tamiiy and familiarity 
with t!ie means of achieving thus end. 
Divserumation of the knowledge and the 
means of birth eoiitro] anioug the people 
IS a comparatively easy niattei', but the 
creacjOD ot tr<e desire for tiie voluntary 
liraicanon ot me tamilr means the develoy- 
lueat ut a new attitude towards life. 

The civacion of a new attitude in a 
couiitiy wneie religion inculcates that every 
wiiuKa sbuttld mariy and every man should 
h-tve a son unphes a eumpiete change beta 
10 t.'ie veli.'iou'J doornue mid. phiJosophy of 
life as well .)S la tne social, pcliticiU and 
industrial background, lu order to bung 
about sUtiJ changes ladu needs compulsory 
evIucutioD, umrersal sufTrage, abolition of 
CMste and other .soeiaf evils, indastriHj’zatiou 
of prodactioa, and the landng ul the standard 
of lite It IS only a jew awakening amoi'ig 
the masses and a n.gf.cr approciutiou of rim 
moral and intellectaai values of life and a 
gi’catoi.' desire far material goods which mar 
lead them to adopt che conscious hmitauou 
of the f.Tniiy and thus fo secure wealth and 
welfare to themselves i.s weii as to their 

pi'strrjty, 

■* 'Ijje n.'iaiLeiy oi hoa-eholds infers to the 
census of I'-.’iil Oiving tc iub existeavc ot tffe 
lomt fdiuily isystem, it is difiiruit tu estiaate 
tu* exaur .size ot the_ iamily lu India la the sense 
uiileiatuud 111 the ’West, Arcoi’cunn to ilie enquiries 
made by the Eonibiij’ Labour Ufhee, the woikicg 
class idia.nes naw been louad lo cousitt oc 4.ti 
j>eiyoQ3 iJi iiouioay. peisons in ShoJapur, and 
4 in Ahmedabad. 
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I 

T he-- Kanttada-spoakiag peopJe of ilysore 
do not take kindly to indnsirial labour. 
They love the land too clearly to bo 
oa'ily parted from it. 

Their holdinga ore wsuallv small-^rarelv 
above ten acres and soraetime.s only two or 
tlireo acres in area. They arc often frog- 
montary. Two or more plots are separalod 
hy n tiftkl or Helds, which complicates the 
problpra of cnltivatim). 

Beldom is tSio pra-s-ant ftoe from debt. 
The nsxirerV hand lies heavy on pis 
shoiiider- Botwoeii the tribute levied Im 
ilje j^tate and tlie <‘V<ctinns of tiic mouoy- 
Innilor, iittlo is left of tlu- harvost garnered 
Tilt' land is ncvortholoss n synii)/'!. It is 
a symbol of freciduni, tiittercd though that 
freedom be. Jt gives tfie peasant a .sense of 
independeneo. lie works for hun.solf — he n 
no hireling. 

ll 

The roots of tlie Vo!J:ahmr (hs the man 
of the cultivating class is culled in this. 
State) descend iuto the soil far deeper than 
those of the paddv that he grows m hi.v 
'’wet” laud or of the rop/ fa species of 
millet) that lie raises on his “dry" holding. 
To’ierty oxerte a powernil pull on thenu 
ft lia.s a wretiching, {earing action. As it 
tngs at {lim. ho tn'mli)p,s Even Insr roots 
m’fi dislnriied, But tliey arc resilient a,-: ivoll 
,'Us tcugi!. More often tisan not they hedd 
Thtne docs not seem to he any limit to 
the cultivator's eapacitj’’ to conshict his 
desirv.s-"to mirtsnv even his elomcnt.tvy, 
supposedly undemahlc, wants Ifis abriify 
to do withour things—to go on short emn- 
monS"~is highly developucl. .So is in's 
ingenuity for making a little go a long way. 

And yef there is nothing mean about 
the mnn Pemrry has not killed in him 
the instiact to give. He stares Inks little 

* The first article in tins .=pries appeared in 'f/>e 
Modern Reuiew for October, 1931. 


with the stranger. The prnjce who lavishes 
has bounty out of has plenty looks like a 
niggard compared with this horny-handed 
son of toll, burdened with debt. 

I speak from experience, I have enjoyed 
the hofipitahty of isoth 

HI 

In certain jiarts of the State the rainfall 
is generous-, the .soil is rich and general 
coTiditirms govorninc farming operations arc 
favnurabif rogetatinu ^com,-s to groxv with 
siiiall olTort — almost of ifself. 

AgrimiUural ojicnitioii.s are conducted 
in a htoadai.vical fasiuoii in .such parte I 
havii noticed peasants going to the fields at 
an hour wla-m cteewlieri' half a monutig's 
work would lia'. e boon lione, f have sivn 
tlicm r.'turunig to fbeir homes when the 
.sun was still jii-etty iiigij in the licavoiis. 

Much the snme ma.v be said uf e\ea 
.some parts of the Amtc wiiow Urn rm’nfHU 
IS scanty and little iia.s been done~or 
done sue.oepRful!y“~i)y the Government to 
provide irrigation facilities. The Kfianada- 
ppcukiii^ farmer pursues liia mdiing in a 
leisurely manner and seems iucap.able of 
inrensf application. 

Tl'c \vft7'k-day is particularly short la 
the ii/ohsr/d iiilly) and semi-njalinni districts. 
Tiiori! the farm woilmr has yet to difuovpr 
the meamme of strenuous labour oh ueder- 
st'iod in other i-funifrieiH aixcl even in near- 
by di.sh'icts Mt British Tiuiia. 

How rnucli of fins is tcmpenimentai and 
how nuich pliysiolugical, J cannot sox*. 
Hut T must sny tiiat F have been appidled 
at tin; utter iuatlf'nu.-ioy of cTWrt to improve 
the ranitary condition, s of the State. 

Tlie A)<j<j[{a Shasira (sanjiarx' .scicncei 
may be taught in schools. The .Sanitary 
Pepartmcflt may issue ro.seate imports from 
B^tugalore and by skilfully piloting visiting 
samtariacs may secure high encomiums 
from them. But I have travelled tlKtusauds 
oi miles m the nuterior. wherever possible. 
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unr ape ued by fee I !r»f>w hav- ag 

^eea ^itii my ova ey? that a aetaa^ 
pnet ee iife a Ica oppa defiance of the 
saajtai’y laws. 

Arraagomenw for the disposal of refuse 
r-'cn icheu they exist, are primitiye in the 
extreme. The water-borne system of sewage 
is virtually unknown, jneineratioa is little 
practised and seklon^ w:tS> the due 
preoaiuions. Gutters do ant always exist, 
and when they do, they are almost invartaWy 
open and evil-smel!iag, except when some 
exalted visitor is expected. 

Malaria and hookworm, needless to aay, 
thrivp The lassitude of the people must be 
partly due to tbs debilitating effect these 
diseases have upon the physique of those 
subjected to them. 

IV 

Sanitary conditions are no better in the 
neighbouring Madras Presidency- is 

the outlook upon life materially different 

Bat Nature is not so bountifnl. Bveu to 
procure a scanty portion of rice and ru<iam 
(pepper- water) the agncaltiiral labour there 
must toil long and hard. Often the problem 
of living can be solved only by emigrating 
to some place offering better prospects 

The Tamil is, therefore, hardy, industrious 
and thrifty. But all the advantages are not 
m his favour, He lacks the gentle manners 
of the Eauuadi man. 

In going from Mysore to Madras, one 
is struck by these differences. The people 
living in the strip forming the eastern border 
of the State — the Kclar District — appear to be 
a cross between the Kaunadi and Tamil race- 
groups. They are wonderfully good at 
conserving water and applying it economically 
to raise crops which can be nurtured only with 
intense effort Cor-iitions of life and work 
m this corner of the State offer a contrast 
compared with those in the interior. 


These physiological and psychological 
factors have an important bearing upon the 
supply of labour for industrial and certain 
other classes of work. They make it 
impossible for Mysore State to be self-sufficing 
in this respect. 

Another factor increases Mysore’s need 
for labour drawn from outside its border. 
The popaiation is small compared with the 
area There are only some 6,657,&!71 persons 
ifl nearly 29,500 square miles. 

63—2 


More toau hfty yeans have elapsed since 
the great famioe devastated the "Mysort 
Province," as it was then called. Though 
recent censuses have shown considerable 
increase, the population is small considcriag 
the of the territory. The density is much 
lower than in the Madras Fresidency or in 
Cochin or Travanoore. 

Some Mysoreans may not hesitate to 
assert that the population is adequate not 
only for the ordinary requirements of the 
State but even for “daveiopmental ..work,” as 
they wouid put it There is no lack of con- 
tentious spirit or of casuistical skill iu the 
State. 

These Mysoreans would, however, be 
unable to deny that labour engaged upon 
certain types of undertakings is largely or 
entirely recruited from, the Madras or 
Bombay Presideaciea, For instaace ; 

(1) Most of the large coffee plantations 
in the Hassaa, Kadar and Shimoga Districts 
employ workers from “Below the ghat” — that 
is to say, the low land lying round about 
Mangalore. 

(2) Non-Mporeans figure prominently 
in the popuiatiou in the Eolar Gold Fields. 

{H'l Projects for impounding water by the 
million cubic feet for various purposes have 
been and are being e.xecuted with the aid of 
thousands of men and women imported from 
the eastern districts of the Madras Presidency. 

(4) 'Workshops, factories and miiia are 
run with a considerable admixture of Tamil, 
Telugu and Mahratta labour 

The presence of lai'ge numbers of ‘ out- 
siders” on ‘'developraeutai work” can be 
explained only by admitting that, if Mysoreans 
have the capacity to be self-sufficing in this 
respect, they certainly lack the will. 

YI 

^ha employment of outside— -ohiefly Tarail- 
speaking — labour iu the State has a distinct 
reactioQ upon Mysoreans. It makes them 
look upon Tamils as an order of beings specially 
created by Providence to drudge for them. 

Id so doing the Kannada-speaking 
Mysoreans forget, of course, that the Tamils are 
an intellectual race, with a remarkably vital 
civilmtioa of their own which, despite its 
amalgamation with the Aryan cniture, has 
retained some of its original characteristics. 
As I have pointed out elsewhere,* the 

* “Alen & ilatters In Mysore— Nil : What 
of Tomorrow ? The Bindti lllmtrated Weekly 
(Madras), .Tune 28, 1531. 
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Mil iSi Bri) 'ifi cm ed iiny >=iO 115*117 f t e 
po ts ifl i Givil Sorvice tuat the 

door of that Sernoe bas been I’lrfaallr 
slammed upon him as iveU a? other 
aofi-Mysoreao rnclians. As T mute ; 

“Mrsor?, 1 ninst harttOD to add, his- a lit-aTul 
(ifils'o'vn Civil Service— t)ie 'MO S’ rraiM 
hr Sir K Sliciiiadi'i Aiyar diirmsi fui lom-t tenure 
of the Desvanrite , , 

"In the c Jiufietdivo orammation proscrjneti hy 
iiiat Madmsi statesmen, Mrsiir? ins found themselves 
no match tor alort, luen from Coiu'Jwtorp, Taniorm 
Raj'.iliinundrin Paltch.U and rlio Vuer-loffired’ 
I'osiou of,, Tmraiu-are. Av.ras and Rios were 
oiitc'afiaed hr Ai,rArs. , , , r 

postcTO «ate mada it nossibfe. iiowercr, tor 
thn ‘iiiso rati’ tn net ia. Eclat! vos of in(liioQt]il 
officials and '.rr.idu 4 (.iyt belong. un to tSie Mudnu 
and inekvr,,rd romiminttios wore ako pomiitoti 
to outer the rmkV trithoiit niKUic tliroiinti 

the tnivail at pissinc!. any oouin-Siti'm eraiiimat'Oa. 
|{i'i-ir'-riiu'rtitiii (',5ntirj.ci’'t nflvijrtliek'ss 

"Kioh iHui thu a Mr-r>rdifi o.wpied the seat 
of the mirhiv, he touiv) ?ov.e wjv 01 heepinn 
iir>n-Mr.S''iri''i;is onl. Inilivr durisT.; the 
(iv'ifto, a utur’.a muvjii. out Iron) the Soijreianar. 
rhid wi.imuj'Vl iho itoor siiiit find lonvil it ufuns<; 

i TtUidis 

"So far ;w [ knew, th's is tuo un’iy adtnmi'^ti.i- 
tirw J.d of .Sir M 'v isveswuM.v.i a thni. iu mv vimr 
rit iobSt, is iji'fi'il '.vitli p icohiiiihsm, Proluhlv 
»ho Awns and Rues who found iheins'drw 
mitdi'jfjnried in (he efinip''titivi‘ i.ii-e camtht liiin 
in an uimuuMiefl iwni'nl, ami orut fiitur wish- 

‘■’A T'Oi uliir rd'ii is rrl v,«i..!ed -o justitV this 
pnjicr o! I’X'diisioti of Midrasis and !'ih'*-r lufliaiis 
from the 'M. 0 , S,’ WidMiit Nti^ safeauar:!, it 
,i,s such M.rsoi’eanH mould he nnv'horo iti their 
own State. 

"The rtoep wlju talk thus ijererthelass insist 
that Jlvdorouus' must bo riren nufettmed on- 
portunitio.!! outside llysorc The State, tho.v wM, 
ii: unahte fi ahwrb ' all the ineu turned our of 
tiio va-riruB faotillies of ilie AJrspro Un'romitr. 
V/'ero other ludiau Sbitos and Erinsh Indii to 
erect inrriers. the plishl of minr Jlysora graduates 
would be sfid 

■'At; tiie moment of irriting, an lotensive olfurt 
i‘5, in hi'-'t. heina unde to seoiire Tndn-wirie 
rpongrjitica of the degrees ''oulprred by the Mrsnre, 
Unir 'ivitv jipnn cugineoritia gmriirUeH. Su<’h 
recuirnition is sought, not merolr or oriui Ulrguiy 
a.s a tvimplj merit to Mu> otunr Indian ITjjivmxitins, 
but with a view to muking it easier for M.vmnro 
engincoring graduvns to oi'hiin einplurmciif 
clsewiierp. 

"I depreejue the sethug up of rmg-toncos rmind 
any part of India. Every artifuiia! harrier that 
exists must come down. Otherwise national 
a.spiratioas will be an utter deiasioa.” 

I fear that the presence of a eoasidorable 
percea tag's of noii'Mysoreaa iTa^te-eaniers 
constitutes one of the causes of the apathy 
that is displayed towards solving the problems 
connected with mining, planting and 
industrial labour. Little in the way of ■welfare 
■work is attempted even in the large cities. 


Tfiu niiivoinent to organize labour umoin 
is still in its infancy. The “recogtiitioa ’ 
nf unions !s loft to tho wufl ot the empiovjK 
Kvmu the iifvsore (LiveruinGnt jii.stifies its 
refusal £0 tj'oat with utiiou representatives 
upon tile plo.f that they arc ‘'outsiders',” 

High-iiuiudod iietion taken again.st kbour- 
leatlaz'.s t-ivho h.tpnrin to Ik* of Ta.miliait stock) 
by rcactionarv ofiimak, rouses little public 
todigmition — (Mitiimiy no cTpctivo action by 
way ot protest. <I shall have more to .say 
conceniing those matters in aa arttcle that 
will .'ipiiciji* laterl 

There IS nmitiior side to toe ijUf'Stion 
liiiwever. The fact List many of the wage- 
f^aruers who create wnilth in IVlyscire are 
d>'awr-. from 'Uitside the State invests the 
lubour problem here with u wider iurerest. 

The ciuiiti'iOiiM ill which InJian?, no 
nKittor wii.Tc nisv were 1) irn, live and work 
JU whal.'vor natt nf Tadia — in’, for that 
metier, of iiic world—* should, ni any ease, 
inte(''’.sl any mi'l everv Indian. But 
unhirtuibiielv in La is p-issing tiirough the 
parnolurtl sf.;rp\ idvevythsng is viewnd through 
!i u.'U'ruv, provmyiiil slit in t!ic ciu'tnin of 
life. 

This ii pirthujlnrlv the cisr in Jndina 
fiidi.i. O.Uciuls connocteJ '.viLli tlm iidministra- 
tiun of even ;i MJntf tiuil cd.miis to h& 
progf''‘ssivo, do not, lu'Situtc to rniso the 
erv of "domfitie issne'’ in ch; attempt E 
burkfc' disciJ-ssioii 

f ivne h'vn tu’u,!) diijappointeil to find 
tlml* Mysore, with all its Tepukitiou for 
coJightou^fl rule, is uo ftxoopf.io'i fu this 
respect But no matter ho is’ much sorue of 
its officials may ivush to iaolaic it fro,ni the 
rest of ladin, m maay matters and espeoially 
so hr as labour is ooucerned, it is dependoat 
upon tiiC neighbouring Prcsiiienoms. Ife 
future dcvfllnpmcnt is, indeed, conditioned to 
iif> small oKicut by its ability to dr, aw a 
olip.'ip aud plouriful supply of workers from 
cnatigtuius Bricish-Indiau districts, 

vrr 

Mysore’s dcpcadenco upon “outside’' 
labour was brought home to me within a 
fyw days of .my arrival ou uiy present visit 
to that titoto. At the saggestinn of the 
Dewan-AraiU'ul-Mulk vSir Mirza Mohammed 
Ismail, a friend of many years’ standing— I 
went to Thippagoudanhalli, where a large 
reservoir for irapouading 1,471,000,000 cubic 
feet of potable water (in the first stage) and 
3,037,000,000 cubic feet in the final stage, for 
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Bungal'Pre (about twenty miles distaufc) was 
beniK eonRtructed. There, to my surprise, I 
fouuJ at work a large Bomber of labourers 
dii'VTK fr\..ia various i-arts of Jadia. Before 
writing of tliem I shall gire a brief descrip- 
tioQ of the prcjoet, of wbich the State is proud. 

The sits IS well "^lipseu. The dam is 
beipg built in the bed *of the Arkavati river 
IK a narrow gap between two liiiis. The land 
in the lEiKuediate vicinity is, for the most 
part, wdfto or of little agncnitural value; 
and is hemmed in with bills 

Every advantage tliat the engineer s soul 
could crave is available here. The uai'i’ow 
gap across the valley necessitates the 
consttuctiou of a diiiB that is rcmarkabiy 
short for the vast arainitit of water to be 
stored. When complereJy flaished ifc wiU be 
only L4G0 feet in length at the top 

The project reflects great credit up the 
Public WtiTks Department. Mr. M. G. 
Kangaiya, wbo presides over that department, 
and Mr. John Bhore, his imoiediate predeces- 
sor and, tor the time being, Consulting 
Engiuec-r to the .Mysore Govornmeut in 
respect of this undertakiog, are exceedingly 
voiBpetem enginters. They would have rises 
to the top of their profession anywhere in 
the world 

Nature has a way of upsetting hnman 
calculations. In framiog estunate? wise 
engifleers therefore make it clear that they 
are basing their figures upon certain contin- 
gencies. 

In this case the mck forinatioc peee-sai- 
tated deeper escavatiou than was anticipated. 
1 M 3 uit”'-to use a geulogical expression— 
was discovered. 

No sound engineer could lay the founta- 
tions of the dam on dikes of soft, cruniblmg 
matter running through the rock. It was 
therefore necessary to continue the excava- 
tion until tiie solid ruck-bntt.mi was reached- 

At the time of iB.y visit_diggii:g 

operations were in full swing. I foued. 
many Patiums at work driwlcg crow-bars 
into the dike. The broken mass wa,- being 
loaded into baskets which women carried on 
them beads from the pit over ramps and 
dumped upon selected spots on the brow of 
the embankment. 

Tiieee women looked strong and ecergetic. 
They ware mastiy Waodars from the Madras 
Presidency. So ""l was told by the eogineer 
who biudiy showed rue around the works. 
■Waddars were, be added, a "foiest tribe” and 
were adepts at earth work. 


Tlie Patbaus. witli tbeir s^-urdy physique, 
were particulariy good at excavation Each 
of theiB coald do as much work as four 
ordinary men. A Pathan earned as much as 
two rupees a day. 

I asked him how much a Waddar woman 
earned. 

‘‘Tuey aie all oa piece work, the 
Engineer replied. “So are the Patbans, for 

He appeared to be fencing, i therefore 
pre.ssed liim for a more direct reply. So far 
as I could gather, few of the women made 
more than eignt annas a day. 

Later I met aaotb'*!' engineer, who said i 
“ToestJ comies from BnCish India are very 
well oft'. They get better wages here than 
they do in their owu districts. That is why 
they come hero. We can have aiiy number o^f 
them WG want They are very well off indeed. 

vm 

J wa.s pressed for iloie on that occasion 
find could nor examine conditions as well as 
I should hove bktd to do, I therefore 
returoed to ThippagoEdanlielh a few_ months 
Later whsa an opportunity presented itself. 

The sun had risea high and was sending 
down seorebing shafts. I luade roy way to 
the far end of tbe dam sits. 

From this cosiuon I bed an extensive 
view of the operations. Neat where I stood 
was a puol of water. A substantial iooking 
wail held it in check. On the other side of 
it -'.as tbs deepest pcrtio.n _ of the dam site, 
whic'n, when finiilied, wiU rise 145 feet above 
foundaiiot in the river The rock ran in a 
hue varying iu height. All along its face 
men and wt-rnen were laid at w'oik, like an 
ar»y cf hiiuiau ants, digging '^nd carrying 
away material. Far above this scene of 
haman activity appealed, M the edge of the 
hoiiacm, aline of bungalows in v, uich the 
men who directed tiie labourei'a’ lived and 
wcrkei.. 

The sight would hove held me captive 
but lor the foul siutdl with which the spot 
where 1 stood was peiireaced. I soon found 
that the place was used as an open-air 
lavatory. 

TFhcu I complained of the fililsy conditions 
in which the labourers stationed near by 
wore working, a h’gh oStcial asked me what 
ehe I corJd expect Most of them were 
■Waddare, he pointed out, n-ithout the most 
elementaiy iioBoa of sanUation 
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T1 ey niy be j. r n t ve peo e I repl.ed, 
but wbat }.^ol been doue tn civiJize them ? 
Had any latrines been eonslructed near the 
works site ? Had the Waddars been tatijrht 
to use them? Were scavengers employed 
to keep these latrines clean, if such coa- 
veciences existed, or were the scavenger’s 
meant merely for the bun gal on's that, tlie 
"superior staff’' occupied residences and 
ofiices ? 

The high official winced at those questions. 
Evidently ’ the idea of budding , latn'ce.s 
for the vrork'people or employing scavengers 
to keep those latrinea clraa have not 
occurred to any rme in autboritv. Or it 
had been dismissed ns botoj as it suggested 
itself. 

They wore "only Waddnr.s"— goo.l enough 
to take work mu, of — biif, uut x'.'()rth tlm 
trouble of tonoKing them s.mitarv hahits. 

rx 

Tins .attitude propisr'd me for ti-'' sort 
of h<otS!;i.g prcjvtd'oi ior the w,'ikr-r.s. The 
lioi'olfl u’ljiv of tho nio.uK'st descriptron 
imaginable TTstially a niml v-all rowe t.) n 
height of oiglitimn inr-lu'.s or tom fcot 
Ab<ive this W!',s a poakod roof forim'd of 
rude polos U) which vrero fasffioc.-d hsivi's 
or straw. The slcidug tJuudi reaciied neaidv 
to the gronad and, at its highest point, wss 
seldom more than .six or seven foot high, 
A narrow doop so low thiit it was impossible 
to enter it without stoopuig, let in the onlv 
light and air that penetrated into the interior 
It served also as a chimney to let out the 
suffocating smoke when the fire was ht for 
cooking. From a distance a soitlemcnt of 
these huts appeared to be, not humna 
habitations, but straw stacks. 

When tal!<.ing the Engineer in charge 
of the project at the time, f was .surpri.^ed 
to learn tlmt tiio workers had to puv for 
even those wretciiod hovels. The "m,■?torial^!” 
were itrovtdod by the Fcpartaiont. The copt 
wa.s deducted by means of monthly iustal- 
moots. 

The Engineer wa.s an economisl Ho 
seemed proud of the system. 

It did not occur to me to enquire if it 
was of his own iDvention nr if it wms a part 
of the general schttine. I am S'j.rry the 
matter escaped me at the time. 

The whole transaction sweroed petty to 
me. What coinpayison could there he 
botweea the few thousand rupees recovered 
from the Waddars and other workers on 


account <■'/ ‘‘hoa-iing materials'' and the 
Rs. 5,000,01)0 or more to be spent upon the 
works ? 

^Siy .iro riovornment.s soinctimes so 
stonc-i'earted V 

Why snould such a pnetioe exist under 
persona! rule— undw,^ “Rama Rajya"— as 
Tf'ihatitia Ratidhi would put it ? 

X 

Mr. Siingiiiva — lite Chief Fnginoer of 
Mysore .Stato— is a man of iiaa instincts, 
I was therefore not surprised to find, upon 
pa 5 dng a third visit to the place, that my 
eoitmlaints b;ul not gone entirely unheeded. 

Roar the principal wirks site ciui near 
the hutmonls liniug iiiororahli' rfpad.s, latrines 
had iv’ci) in'.,b'ilhvl The hHccutivc Higiiicer — 
ii new nnu; — mo Mmt swot'per.; were 
einoloyoi) to k'V'p tru m ch'nn. 

i rt'iRo h.m'd i.imt pijius imd bc^u! run 
from tlic wad".' took hiult near the officos 
.nul ro.sidoui’os id lim oiigi'U'rr.s to imiivoment 
poiijl.s (n the vji'‘i in.s .^(itionjonts ahcu'c the 
ivorkax dwelt., so th.jit vvatcr fur dnimxuc 
riirrmsos may h*' iivaihdih' for them. 

Iliiforjnnati'iv there, w;vs little water 11os\ing 
in soitio of t.iies’i' taps iviioii I tested them, 

but I dare siiv it was riuining litim on wlimi 

there wms not .so iinioh luvssuvn mi the 
suni’dv. f w.’i.s a.ssniv'cl that early in the 

morning mid late i.’j the nvoning the pre,ssaie 
was h\gh enough to permit it to tUiw ivish 
a .strength and vnlunui that would permit 

the work'U’s to till their pots (juickly. I hope 
this "'a-S the case 

The new Kxecutive Eugiiie.cr told me that 
he did not like tho system of recovering the 
cost of "hnnsitig materials from tiie coolies " 
Ho gavo me to undei-afapd tlmi he rac-ant to 
move th'> (roverntntnt. to authorixe him to 
write it off. 

I wondor if iie ha.s done so- and witli 
wh.ifc result. 

^ Xf 

RvtU) .it works of nincb greater magnitude 
little provi.siaii is made for workers'’ welfare. 
The iCriahnarajasagara project is a ease in 
point. 

Tho scheme, in its cooceptiou as well as 
its execution, is magnificent. The site for 
building a dam to creute a reservoir capable 
of holding 4.9,291) raillioii cubic feet'of water 
has been chosen a short distance beiow the 
contiuouce of three r:vers“the Cauvery, 
the Hemavethi and the liJjtghftmsDat'rtba. 
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Tbs ]0 nt aGeara s almost a fifth of a ruJe 
1010 eet) .a w^dtu here. Stranaie to say, 
a stone bearing npon its face a Snely incised 
inscription m Persian has been dug up in 
the vicinity showing that somewhere in this 
region Tippoo Snitan bad decided upon 
building an anicut for purposes of irrigation. 

The dam constructed io hold up the 
onrasliing waters is more than a mile and 
three-quarters in length (S.GOO feet, includiag 
the weir portion). Some thiitv nullion cubic 
feet of raasQUry have gone into it-' making. 
Its len,£rth dwarfs its heighr. 

The snliditr of the structure, challenffing 
the flood waters to do tiieir worst, impresses 
even a casual visitor. TTb.at ludtaii cau 
behold this splendid work done bv his own 
couuti‘,ymen without alien assistance, without 
feeling his blood flowing faster io his veins! 

The reservoir is designed partly for hvdro- 
eiecfric and partly for irrigation puruoses.' 
When the flow of water in the river is not 
enough in volume tn ge.nerate at Siva- 
samndrnai the requisite amount of current, 
it is supplemented with water released from 
the “lake,'’ some fifty square miles lu area, 
A sufRcietit quantity will be left after fulfill- 
ing this need to enable some 120,000 acres 
of land to be irrigated, provided the precious 
liquid IS scieutiflealiy utihAsd. 

The total cost of the scheme will not fall 
very far short of Ss. 70.000,000. Money has 
not been made available as rapidly as it 
could advantageously hare been utilfaed. 
The completion of the scheme has therefore 
been delayed; charges on account of interest 
and sinkine fund have accumulated ou the 
amount spent during the unnecessarily long 
period of construction ; and the oeople have 
been unable to derive the boneftts of irrigation 
as early as they might have done had the 
Oovemment pursued a more enlightened 
financial policy. 

The cost debited to the hvdro-electric 
undertaking is nevertheless yielding^ a aet 
revenue of “4 to 6 per cent.” It has been 
suggested to me that the Government has 
been mnch too lenient in assessing this 
iiability, which actually is only a pap<^r 
transaction, for the irrigation undertaking is 
operated by itself. This means that the cost 
debited to the irrigation portion of the 
scheme, which directly adds to the people’s 
bardea, is unduly heavy. 

Whetber this eonteution is correct or not 
1 cannot say. The data necessary for judg- 
aug are not available. But there is much 


agitation against the amounts that the State 
proposes to levy as 'contribution’' from 
holders of laud m the reeiioa to be irrigated. 

According to an official estimate, the area, 
when irrigatiott is fully developed, will yield 
crops worth Es. 25,000,000. 

XII 

This magaificent scheme has been largely 
built with the aid of ’‘'oufside'' labour. 

Shortly after it was taken in hand plague 
broke out and wrought inucb havoc in the 
“camp.’’ "Workpr.s fled to thoir villages. 

After the plague .subsided, much effort 
was needed to coax b^ck the htboarers. In 
time they loaf their fear of being struck 
down by the epidemic and it was possible 
to obtain the thousands of nictt and women 
needed for budding tiie huge dam. 

Daring 1921, when I first visited the State, 

I was oondaeted over the works. The visit 
wa.’ hurried, I was expected only to gain 
a bird's-eye view of the enterprise and had 
no time to examine anything la detail or to 
gain a glimpse of the conditious m vffiich 
the workers lived 

During rav present visit I liare taken the 
opportunity to make a close study of the 
works. At the iniitation of the Chief 
Engineer of the scheme— Mr, (uow Dewan 
Ba.oadur) E. R. SesJiackar I .spent several 
days at the lusDection Bungalow, which com- 
manded an extensive view of the darn 3Ir. 
N. Sarabhoja. the Executive Engineer, and 
his immediate assistants, took great pains to 
show rae round. 

Attention was being concentrated, at the 
time of my visit, upon the completion of 
the waste-weir. T-be labourers at work there 
were largely Madrasi, s. The stone work was 
being done by men from Coirabatow, who 
are famed for their skill and command higher 
wages than most other craftsmen. 

The men who supervised the work were 
on the contrary, Jlysoreans. They were, 
with hardly an e.xception. Brahmans, Mr 
Sarabhoja (himself a Brahman! told me that, 
in obedience to orders from the Governmeut. 
be was eneouraging non-Brahmans as much 
as nossible. But he naturally could not get 
rid of Brahmans in order to create po«ts for 
aon-Brabmans. Xor was there a plethora of 
suitable non-Br.rbuiau candidates, 

xirr 

Much thought has beeu bestowed and 
some e.xpense incurred upon beautifr up the 
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Rite. The top of the dam {over fiftec feet 
in wnltli) has boon tiinied into a inotur road. 
Ou cither rkIo ot it has been hrult a parapet, 
neat but a little too high to enable one to 
look over it with comhnt It is lit at night 
^vith a profusion of bghls which look like 
gU araiiig: beads when viewed from Oliamaudi 
Hill, m the lee of ^vhlch lies the ilaluraja’s 
capital. 

Herr (ir. EL Ivninibiogel, who for years 
has been m the employ of the State and 
holds the posts of Diioctor of llo ticuiturc 
and Kecnoinio Botanist, Consulting Arclutoct, 
and Visiting Professor of Town Planning and 
Civil Design in the Mysore Duiversity, has 
designed an extensive sunken garden, des- 
cending in a senes of grass-ten aces to the 
bed of tho channel. Water is allowed to 
pour over the tops of the lerraces in a 
chdunel specially cdnstructed ior li, in a 
cascade. Trees have been planted wliich, 
when grown, are expt'cted to produce a 
beautiful landscape eti'ui't, Flower beds dot 
the grounds hero and there and a parterre 
ot iVihugii plants set out in a formal design 
adds to tlio ornamental elVect, It is intended 
to make tins one of the beauty spots of 
Mi sox 0 . 

An image of Cauvery Annna, tii« guardian 
goddess of the r'ver, is emshnued in a niche 
m the side wall of the dam, with steps 
leading down, in diamond- shape, on either 
side of it ftom the top of the dam to the 
gardens. People of every caste and degree 
in life render it obeisance. This may, in 
tune, turn Eannambadi Dam into a place of 
pilgrimage as well as a pleasure resort for 
the citizens of Mysore City. 

XIV 

r 

r wish some of tiiis artistic skill had licfu 
dixfctod towards crfatuig healtliy, beautiful 
suironndings for tho tliifusanda ot uieii and 
women, niosLly non-Myson aiis, but ior whoso 
ungrudging labour, paid for at low rates, the 


dam and the auxiliary works would have 
remained only an engineer's dream. Any 
effmt or money spent m that diiection would 
not have boon wasted. 

I am sorry to have to note that tuenty 
years after thr.^uoih an fJtc. scheme nas 
begun, the woilfcrs stdl “live” in wretched 
hovels. [ would not have the heart to house 
dogs in them. bVitainly no one who cared 
for jiis horse would stable it in one of these 
huts, provided that by some miracle the horse 
could be got into it. 

The less said about sanitary measures 
for safe-gnardmg the workers’ health the better 

Tho authorities evidently think that they 
have dyne enough m the way of medical 
relief by employing a *’sub~as&istant surgeon” 
at tho works. Even in Ceylon (let alone 
countries in Elurope and America) a man 
'With such a qualiticatiou would not he 
permittod to uso a surgical instrument. 

Xo one at tho Dam appi'ared to hate 
heard of welfare work. Certainly no attempt 
was being made to provide “visual education” 
or healthy amusement for the labourers. 

Nor did 1 seo any sign of activity in the 
way of tcaciliing mothers lun\ to take care 
of their children. I was not shown a single 
creche where mothers could leave thoir little 
ones to he cared lor in healthy surroundings 
while they toiled. 

Unless ray eyes deceived me, women were 
pei'initted to cany heavy head-loads and to 
perform othei hard tasks almost up to the 
time of coutiuemont Provision lor maternity 
benefit did not exist. 

I do not wi-h to imply that the '‘superior 
stall’’ was stone-hearted, But T must say 
tliat it was oblivious ol the modern concept 
ot tlm employer’s duty towards the workers 
Judged ny results and nut by professions, 
tho liiglier autliorities, too, seem to be 
equally oblivious of it, 

iThp tim'd article of this series will appear 
in The Modern Review for next month). 


Ranjit Singh at Lahore* 


[Victor Jaccinetaout was sea*' to ladu oa a 
scieati&c missioa hv tha aiuTioritie^ of the 
Paris MusQUia. of Natsira! Historr. He reached 
Oaleutfa m the m-iath of May, 1.829- Harms Kis 
shortsta’T sa Calcutta he had awntorestiDS interriew 
With Raja Rmimohun Roy, ^oon aftgrwards he 
left Beasal aad, passing; through Delhi, penetrated 
iuto Western Tibet. He camo hack to Delhi aid 
started from that place nn a tour through the 
Panjah and Ka bmir in iSrlL He wished to see 
the vyhole of Southern Icdw but he fell ill aad 
died ;n December, iSBh His diary, in six large 
volumei, is an mtorestmg work. Besides his 
aceouata of weil-icnowu persons and places, it 
contains his acieanfle (geological, hotaiucal, eted 
tavQStigatioES ] 

Lahore, lltb March, 1831. 

‘‘Oue approaches the city through a 
wilderueas relieved here and there by 
gardens. At the entrance to one of these 
olmrraiQg retreats I observed from far of 
a bnUiaat group. Mp guide (the sou of the 
Wazir) told rue that they were Messieurs 
lUai'd, Veotura and Courc. They welcomed 
me as if they were old friends." 

"M. Allard bsloogs to Saint Tropez, Aa 
officer in tne old (Rjyal) armv, he served 
under Joseph Binaparte at Naples and ia 
SpaiQ. He was Marshal Braoe’s auli“ de-camp 
during the ^Hundred Days.* In IklS he left 
Fracee for Cjnstaatiaoo'e. After a_ short 
stay in Turkey he proceeded to Persia. . 
From that country he passed on to Eahal 
whei’e Shah .iytid, the hr fher of Sh.ah S}m]a, 
was fitiil reiga.'ng. There lu Kabul iie met M. 
Tentura. Hasriag the praises of Maharaja Eacjlfc 
Singh—both of them left for the Paojab. The 
Maharajj took them botlun his employment On. 
many occasions he had the opportauity of test- 
ing tbsir .merit. Especially, in one of the expe- 
ditions to Peshawar. M. Ventura, by a desperate 
cavalry charge rallied the retreating Sikh 
army and led tiieoi oa to victory. . . , Messieurs 
Allard and Veatara succeeded m laspiring 
the Maharaja with a high opinion, of the 
French and often they received from him 
valuable presents," 

“Messieurs Court and Avitabiie should 
also be inentioaed. . . . JI. Avitabiie belongs 
to Naples. He served for a short ti.me in the 
Freach army. He seems to have linked his 
fortunes with those of M, Court who left 


* Translated from the French hy B. R. 
■GhaUerji. 


the French service in ISIS, . . . They wore 
together in Persia for several ysar.s. Thpn 
they earae to the Punjab where M. Court 
is in oommaad of one or two regiments 
of infantry. For sonae time M. Avitabiie 
has oornbined fiaancial work^ with the 
charge of a regiment..,. Up to this time he 
has had no Quarrel with the Maharaja 
in connection with his accounts. Mdbaraja 
Sanjit Singh, bowevey is a bad accountant 
and would have misunderstandings even with 
the best accountant in the world. .. . 


“Mes-sieurs Allard and Tent'jra_ live 
together in a grand building built by 
themselves on the rnlns oi a Mughal paliice- 
The style issenii-Buropean and semi-Persian ... 
Part of the biuld'ng rs reserved for the 
zenana of M. Allard where ho has but one 
wife. ...M. Ventura also has bat one wife— 
an Armenian — 'who is lodged in a Mughal 
tomb close to this house. ... hareni is a 
necessity for Saropeans here.... ’’ 

Lahore, 13th March. 1831. 

"The day after my arrival at Lahore the 
Mahirajto order-^d Into FreoTi officers to 
bring me to the Durbar, ... The Maharaja 
was seated on a cushion in 
allvs of the garden (probably tiie Snaamar 

gardens' To ms riskt and _ left were a 

dozen chiefs seated on n Persian carpet ... 
The Mabaraia began m Hindustani wUioa 
I understand, and he could undersUrod qnuc 
well the rhetorical Sourishes which _ I nan 
prepared is that language for the beginning 
of the interview. 'Oft-ui have I seen 
Bonaparte, and tor a long tuns 
wishing to see the Boriaparteof the Eas^., 
the Maii’Straja cu.vtsied to raa most aB-tbly, 
He asked me questioas about rov travels. 
Bat speaking io Urdu was too much of a 
strain for him aud hi? Panjabi, which i 
could follow but imperfectly, was translated 
to me by M. Ventura. 


“The couversatioa lasted two houp. 
He asked me several questious about the 
English soldiers 

The Maharaja. "Do they fight well ? 
Jaquemont. "Terv well.’ 

The Maharaja. “As well as the French 
Jacquemoct “Nearly as well stow Napoleon 
taught them the art of warfare. 
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Th Eid-ijcj Ue t.e T.idj.m bepojs 
of tue CoraiKUiy good fighters ?'' 
daequemunt. have heard so. There has 
been tio war in fadia since I canw here, 
.so I have only hom’d people talk about 
these, things.’’ 

The iUiharaja. “But what about RharatpurV’* 
Jacqaeuiout. “j was not ni India at the 
time of tiie tatmg of Bhavatpur. 
Moreover Bharutpur was* bat a j]l- 
lortiiied place; it could not hold out 
again.st Raropeaii military scionce.” 

The Maharaja. “Bharatpur not weli fortified!’’ 
Jacqnemoat. ’‘Certainly not. . .Indian warfare 
is but child's play In tiie battles fought 
by Bonaparte forty thousand soldiers 
perished in each action,” 

The Maharaja, “So I have beard often from 
Allard Sahab. Have you seen Bonaparte ‘f” 
Jacquemont. “Many times.” 

The Maharaja. “Have you soea him from 
close ijuarters ?’’ 

Jaeqaemont. Musi as 1 see Your Majesty. 
Ai'd like Your Majesty ho was of a 
small stature and thin in lus youths, and 
hke Ynur llajrsty, by bis valour and lus 
wisdom be bocamo a king and the most 
powerful Viaq of the world.” 

The Maharaja, “‘Yevertholoss hn wa.s defeated 
and taken pri.soner by tlio English,” 
Jaeqaemont. "fie was betrayed. There were 
traitors.” 

The Maharaja, “'What ate the sciences you 
are acquainted with ?” 

I was gomg' to give a long list when 
M. Allard asked me iu French to say “’all 
the sciences.” So I repeated in Hindustani 
‘T know all the science.'^.” 

The Maharaja, “Do you know th« art of 
warfare as well ?” 

Seeing ran hesitate M. Ventura replied 
promptly : ”Ha knows tlio science of war, 
but he has not practised it hunsclf.” ■' 

'The Maharaja. “Do you know political 
scionoo 

M. Allard. "Ho is a profound scholar of 
that subject’ 

The Maharaja. "What conquests can I 
undertake at present ?” 

Jacquemout “With troops go hne and so 
well-disoipliaed Your Majesty can easily 
conquer any couutiy of Asia which is 
not .already occupied by the English or 
the Russians.” 

The Maharaja (with the most aftable bow to 
me). “But what province should I first 


thialr of fcokiaq Tibet 'P You have been 
there.” 

Jaeqaeraenf. “Your Majo'>ty would only have 
to send there your (Turkha reguaent" 
But th.at country is mistu’ably poor.” 

The Maharaja. “Wiiat is the use ol oonquei'iEg. 
such a countiy ■' J want lands which 
arc rich aud prosper mi.-^ Could 1 not have 
Bind ? It iH said that there is p’tenty of 
money tiiere." But what would the 
English say to such u project ’r”’ 
Jaequmuont. ’Tf the Eoglish are not pledged 
CO protect the proviacos on the right 
bank of the lower Indus. Your Majesty 
can certamly invade those pares without 
exposing yourself to a war with the 
English.” 

The Maharaja. “I hear much about the 
Russians nowadays.” 

Jacquemmit “Becau-sc they are makiag 
e.vtonsjve conque-stg in Persia.'' 

The Maharaj'a. “What do the English say to 
that ’b” 

.JaG((Ucmont. ’Tiicy don’t bother themselves 
much about it.’’ 

The Maharaja. ‘‘But wiiafc would they do, if a 
Rugsuuv army advances to attack thorn ?” 

I was tempted to say what I believed to 
be the truth that in tliat Oii.se the English 
would oiler many apologies to the Maharaja 
10 excuse the necessity of pushing their 
frontier froiu the Butlej Up to the river 
Indus and seize his territcry—but I gave 
the more discreet answer: “Won't Four 
Majesty be able to spare the Eagligh the 
trouble of pushing back the Russians with 
an army so well-disciplined and led by 
such able French goneraLs lilco these fpointing 
to Messieurs *-\ilard and Yentura)'”’ 

The Maharaja- “The Eoglish and I have 
but one heart and one mind.” 

The ne.xt day the, Maharaja talked to me 
about Kashnur which I wa.s going to visit 
"It i.g a paradise on earth, but beware of 
the men — Urey are liar's and thieves. But 
the women are beautifni indoed ! What do 
you think of these?" And he pointed to 
five lovely young girls, who came out of 
a tent close to us, and insisted on hearing 
my opinion of them. They were the most 
beautiful women I had seen in India and 
in any country their beauty would have 
been admired. “They are charming!'’ I 
exclaimed. And the Maharaja laughed a 
hearty laugh. 



Norman Thomas --A Man of Vision 

By SUDHINDSA BOSE, 3i.a., Ph.d. 

* 


M ost Americans are highly patriotie and 
exelosively nationaHstia They am 
inordinately proud of Americanisui 
and of the tradition for which they tii'mk it 
stands. But I know a uufnher of Americans 
whose love of their native land is ueiiher 
nati'ow nor esslusive. One of these is 
Mr, Mormaa Thomas, the leader of the 
Socialist party of the United States. He has 
that cosmopolitanism which is unwilling to 
build a sen.se of values only in American 
terms. He has that intellectual integrlcy 
which holds that the human race cau nev^c 
remain prisoned in a jealous, insane patriotism. 
One also ^ learns to admire Mr. Thomas 
hecairse of “the depth of his sense of justice 
and the degree to which hi.s aimd is open." 

His deep coaoern for the welfare of 
humanity overleaps national boundaries. “My 
heart is very heavy about the present 
situation ia ludia,'* remarked Mr. Thomas to 
me. 'T have written coa-siderably about 
India in the American press, and have also 
written very earnest protests to England in 
private letters.” 

Horman Thomas, who is a friend of 
Premier Ramsav MacDonaM, has repeatedly 
stated India's ease in Araericau papers. He 
holds that the energies of the British Labour 
Government have been diverted from its 
proper functions into a preservatiou of 
imperialism. He insists that if to grant 
self-government to India meant “the downfall 
of the Labour Government, it might at Iea.st 
mean the salvation of the Socialist ideal 
which is worth many mouths of power or 
seeming power ia office for a party whose 
main preoccupation must be tu pull Tory 
chestnuts out of the ladiaa fire. Let it be 
said at once that the American which hangs on 
to the Piujippines has no right to give the 
British any advice. But we who e.are for 
the honor of Labour or Socialism or the peice 
of the world have a right to plead with our 
comrades for the sake of a common cause"’ 
Horman Thomas is not a spinner of 
ethereal Utopias. To hear bun talk is to be 
convinced that he has a fine sense of 
realities. To him the success of Socialism 


under the leadership of the Britkli Labour 
party ia England is a laattar of e.vtraordiaary 
coacera to the workers of the whole world. 

Mr, Thomas is an opttmi.9t, who .,kno\y-, 
that eyaicism is the essence of optimism 
He still hopes that the L.abour party will find 
some honorable way out of the difficait 
situation m India. "To believe otherwise,' 
asserts the distinguished Araericaa Socialist, 
“to think that the Labour Government may 
go down in history as the ruthless policeman 
who successfully or unsuccessfnlly tried t> 
suppress India's aspiratma for ^freedom, is to 
believe that infernaiional socialism will hare 
received in the house of its friends a wound 
that its enemies could not possibly inilict. It 
would almost seem as if there were some 
Satanic lord of the universe, some grim and 
cynical cosmic jester so to order affairs that 
tiie MacDonald who opposed the imperialism 
of the World War should be the champion 
of British imperialism in India and that the 
p.trty which has advocated the emancipation 
of the worker in Eagland should divert the 
country’s thought and energy and resources 
to maintaining by military force the hated 
power of the British Eaj in India.” 

Hox'iaaa Thomas stresses the fact that the 
individual is always a luatuber of society, not 
a Robinson Crusoe oti ins island or a Simeon 
Stylites on bis pillar. As a social member, 
bis salvation depends upon co-operation and 
not on selfish individualism, India should 
be a fitte cooperating member of the Eamily 
of Hatiems. Coercing imperialism should bs* 
replaced by voluntary oo-operafion. The 
policy of England toward India should be 
one of bold conciliation. I quote Horraan 
Thomas : 

“Grant all the difficulties. Grant that the 
MacDonald Government inherited a situation 
which it did not make, _ Grant, moreover, 
that there is nothing in the history of 
raovemeatii for national^ indepsudeace _ in 
reesut years or in conditions ia India itself 
to nuke one predict the easy and orderly 
establishment of self-government in India. 
Hevertbeless the British Labour Governmenf 
has drifted. It has followed old lines of re- 
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prcssjoos ciiJd lias scarcely seemed aware of the 
depth and strength of Indian seatuueut 
Onqiiestioimbly the MacDonaid Oovernment 
in Us handling the Indian issue 1ms expressed 
the instinctive and ovi'rwhelmiug sentiment 
in EnaUnd- ilut it has made iSocnihsm scorn 
the ally of iroperialism which is a terrible 
price for aDything else it may accomptish/' 
'When Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald came 
to America, Mr. Xorman Ihomas more than 
once called on the British Premier to solicit 
ills friendly iateiwontion on behalf ot the 
political prisoners at Meerut : but be found 
no opportunity to get the Premier to consider 
the subject. He also wrote a personal letter 
to Mr. MacDonald asking him to release tho 
Meerut prisoners. The letter was obvioii-ly 
opened by a secretary, for the answer was 
most perfunctory, I was told. 'I’liis is a 
tragic hour for international socialism. 

One srrspocts tliat ]\fr. Thomas lias 
little illusion almut the liberali.sm of the 
British Liboixr party. K is, he admits, mostly 
made up ot imperialists. H. D. MT'lis, 
Bertrand Ra.ssell, Henry Ht)vtn.s'on, Korman 
Angohand many other bigger and Icsacr Pgures 
of the Labour party are at heart impt^rialists. 
Tlip Plnglish nation, a.s a whole, exudes the 
bad odour of imperialism. There is a proverb, 
"sScratch a Russian and you will find a 
Tartar.” Hovmau Thomas would have it 
amended to read ; ‘‘Scratch an Englislimau 
and YOU will find an imperialist." 

Kornmn Thomas is ao unusual man. He 
is intexn.ati Dually famous as a leader in the 
Socialist and labour movement in this 
country. He is the author of a number of 
books and pamphlets, and numemus magazine 
articLs, interpreting current world tuublems. 
He was tlic editor of the World fo}Jiorr(iH\ 
and associate editor of The Nntian. He 
was also 'the editor of the Now York Leader^ 
an interesting but short-lived attempt at a 
labour daily newspaper. He is now a eontri- 
buting editor of The Idatimi^ and tho World 
Tomorrow, but ho devotes most of his time 
to the League for Todustrial Dpraocraoy, 
with headquarters iu New York City, He 
is the executive director of the League. 

Mr, Thomas has taken part in many free 
speeph fights on labour’s behalf, twice sub- 
mitting ^ to airest and both times winning 
vindication at the bands of the law. He has 
been a candidate on the Socialist ticket, for 
the Governorship of the New York State and 
Mayoralty of New York City, each time pooling 
a large vote. He was also the Socialist 


candidate for the Presidency of the iimked 
States in the I92N presidential olootion. 

Norman Thomas is forty-six vears old 
He graduated from the ITinceton Uaireraity 
in 1905 at the age of twenty. Six years 
later he was graduated from the ITuion 
Theological Seminary with the degree of 
B. D, ' But hft ue? er thinks of attaching 
“ilr." before bis name, and has never 
professed theological ortiiodoxy. I like 
to address him as Neighbour Thomas. 

Ilis life is dedicated to tiie service oi 
humanity. In 11)00 and IPOT he was a 
worker iu the Spring Street Neighbourhood 
House, a social settlement in trie heart of 
the Now York teaemeut district. During 
the serious unemployment crisis of 19H, 
Ncighboar Thomas and his wife ran one of 
the' largest unemployment workrooms iu 
New York City. 

, As a student of international rifi'iur,?, a 
friend of oppressed luinoritics and advocate 
of international peace aud co-operation, 
Norman Tboiuas perhaps is a^ well knows 
in Kiiropo as in America. ^ Ho served oa 
<h6 American Commission for ooaditions 
in Ireknd ui DTdO. presenting the sinea 
famou.s Senatorial report. 'J'lus report was 
the higli'light of Uio agitation which led 
up to the Lloyd George agreement creating 
the Irish Free State. 

Botii on religious and economic grounds 
he eounigoouslv opposed American entrance 
into tlie late “War to End TLar” (1914-19181. 
■He helped to org.auize the limerican Dnion 
Against Militarism, and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. "If there is one thing that 
is clear in the teaching of Jesus it is Ins 
thoroughgoing disbelief in viole.noe,” said 
Norman ' Thomas. “Yet the Church that 
calls itself Christian ia in practice loyal not 
to Jo-sus but to the prophet of the sword. 
The Church has failed to take account of 
tho imperialiKtic plotting of the alleged 
Christian powers.” The sou and grandson 
of clergymen, Norman Thotna.s was once a 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in New 
York City. But when the Great War 
came, he gave up church work and became 
active as a Dociahat and pacifist.^ Tho 
agony be endured as a conscientious objector, 
one can learn best by reading his book, 
Is Coji science a Crime, 

Xn politics Norman Thomas is a Socialist 
Socialism is for him more than a programme; 
it is a philosophy, a creed and a vision, I 
am a Socialist’” explains Mr. Thomas, 
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beca.i'^e jn oni modern woiid i£ seems 
to me that Sociai-sm aSords our best hope 
of utilising our immense resources of 
material and skill so as to abolish porerty 
and the terrible insecarity of the workers, 
reduce the menace of war, and increase 
the measure of freedom and fraternity in 
in our world, Soeialisn! is no infallible 
panacea, bat it does afforll our best hope of 
oomparatively peaceful progress toward that 
fellowship of free men which is the only 
Utopia worth while. Socialism may propose 
changes that may coirectly he called 
revolutionary. Yet the more widespread is 
the aocepfcaacs of its point of view, the 
more likely are we to escape that violence 
which heretofore has popularly been 
as.sociated with the notion of revolution." 

la spite of its tremendous mecliauical 
eorapeteiice, there 1'= in the Tlaited States 
bittor poverty. The poverty is due do 
tbs unfair distribution of production. Under 
the present system, 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation obtain 20 par cent of the national 
income ; 10 per cent, receive 40 per cent 
of the total income, while the poorest 25 
per cent, receive only 3V2 per cent. 

"This gross disparity of income based on 
no iogioai difference either in abilOy or ia 
social usefulness,’' bolds Hr, Thomas, “does 
not tell all the story. There is the dreadful 
insecuiiry of our industrial cmikation 
One-third of our people sisty-five years and 
over are wholly or partiallv dependent on 
charity.” Yet the United States boaste of 
one or two billionaires, and about 40,000 
millionaires ! 

In the best of times there is a reserve 
of one million unemployed. <Tust at present 
uncmploymeut has become a serious problem 
ID the prosperous United States, which pays 
no “dole” as in Eugland, and has do sort 
of uueraployraeufc insurance. It has been 
conservatively estimated that three million 
persons are now unemployed ^ ia this 

country. . . „ 

‘'President Hoover, with his tak of pros- 
perity has evidently eiiarmed himself into 
believing he is Alice in Wonderland,'’ is the 
laconic comment of the veteran Socialist. 
“But he isa’t. He is only Hoover m Blunder- 
land.” 

There is, iNTorroan Thomas believes, a caste 
system in the United States, with class 
lines based on distinctions of money and 
position. A comparatively small ekes owns 
the land, the resources, the took and the 


jobs that the rest of the people need. He 
sees one justice for the rich and another 
for the poor. 

This is tbs first time in history that 
America has been governed accually by 
millionaires. Hoover is a millionaire, the 
ftrst millionaire President of the United 
States. Six members of his cabinet arc 
ruilUonaires. He has a business council of 
millionaires. His chief ambassadors to foreign 
countries are also millionaires. 

Capitalism is the greatest obstacle to 
democracy. The capitalist system, Yorman 
Thomas insists, is characterized by an 
emphasis upon private ownership of pro- 
perty for power and the operation of that 
ovyuership for the private profit of owners. 
Imperialism is the last phase of capitalism, 
and out of imperialistic rivalry comes vj'ar 
itself. 

Wars ia geueral, and the Great War in 
particular, have been economic in origin. 
The last war arose, as the nest one will 
arise, from the clash of rival imperialisms. 
Imperialism is born of capitalism. 

"Our general imperialism.” observes ilr. 
Thomas, "is due to the fact that we are 
today a creditor nation busily engaged ia 
the quest of markets for good.s, sources of 
supply for raw mateiial and, above all, 
markets for the investment of capital at a 
time when the many cannot buy enough to 
maintain a proper standard of comfort. The 
Americau navy is a bill collecting agency. 
The American marines fight the battles of 
the iavestors whose adventurous dollars have 
got ia trouble abroad."’ 

The only antidote to capitalism and im- 
perialism, as vjsioned by Hr. Thomas, is 
Socialism. Socialism means the social or 
collective ownership aod control of those 
industries which, under private ownership, 
are used by the individual owners for the 
purpose of getting for themselves a large 
portion of the value of the labour of 
others. 

As for the word capitalism, it roean.s the 
present system of industry, wherem the 
mills, factories and other great industries 
are owned by capitalists, or combinations 
of capitalists known as corporations or trusts 
who hire people to do the work and pay 
them a small part of the value of their 
labour and keep the rest themselves. 

Economic imperialism may be defined 
as a system of exploitation. It is a method 
of gouging of the majority of the people 
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cl a Lti^fe pare of li.eir carainf>s by a 

coniparatively capitalists who own tiift 

tiling's which tho vest hare to use or mn'^t 
hsre. It IS a nionstrous and absurd 

injustice. 

There are in America two major parlies 
Aidiic!) are the instruments of political action : 
the Repuldioaii party and the Democratic 
party. They exist on the strength of 
organizatioa rather than of principle. They 
mu their emupidyns on emotions, ratlicr 
than ofi political issuw. Both the parties 
stand for the samo thing.s : offices, poners, 
and pririlcgep. The Republican party asserts 
that it believes in God and prosperity ; while 
the Democratic party declares tiiat it believes 
in God and prosperity, in spite of tho Re- 
publican party. 

There is a great need, accnrclinc to Mr. 
Thomas, of fnndaraental change in American 
political and economic slructnve. Tfn be- 
lieves the party that can do it i.s the 
Socialist party. It includes those issuc.s : 

1. The preservation and increase of 
civil liberties includuii,' tho right of labour 
to organize, strike, and biuguiti coihmtivnly. 

2. War against insecurity and poverty 
by social insurance acredust old nge, sioknoss 
aud unomplnymeni, by a nation-wide system 
of employment exchanges, by the uso nt 
public works in dull times, aud bj' the 
shortening of tho working week to assure 
tho nmrkere the benetits of technological 
progress, 

3. Socializai.ion of key industries and 
servicps with those in which already the 
oagiueer is more important than ,the 
i'ldrcpramur. These would includp public 
utilities, especially the power industry, coal 
minteg, banking. JProduction shvould bo for 
public usp, rather than for private proiit. 

, 4. In order to provide money im 
lacreased governmental service and to ,rid 
irt a more oquitable di-sfcrihution of wealth, 
taxation sbouid fall principally on land 
values— -wbi el) society should take since it 
creates them — income, and mheritiinccs. The 
two latter should be graduated, laberihance 
taxes should he used to break up existing 
economic dynasties. 

The means by which Socialists hope to 
carry out this programme is through the 


organization of labour industvi.aliy through 
labour uuions, of the power of consumers 
through consumers co-oporatives, sud of 
citizens through a labour party. Dorman 
Thomas points out that tho reliance of 
K cialism is upon the working class, not 
because of peculiar virtues possessed by 
tho working class, but becau.se it is pccuiiai' 
ly in its sntevojst; to end extdoitation and 
waste, 

Mr. Rornmn Tbora.as and his colleaguos 
declare that the present order is ethioaliy 
indefonsibio and economically unsound. 
Thev do not however, e.xpect to reach 
minpunium by one leap. Socialism cannot 
bp created overnight. It is a process of 
evolution. But capitalism, they assert, _ is 
gradually motging into Sowali.siu. Consider, 
for instenco, the following wide!! arc owned 
and operated by the State not for profit 
but for public good, rnbh'o schools, public 
liGrarms, public parks, public play-grounds, 
post offico, poptel sfiviug.s banks, public 
hospitels, the m.ntcrnity and infant service, 
tho public ownership of writer works, gss 
[diuiK eliictric livght nnd power plants, stteot 
rmlwjiys, docks. marL'cts, firo departments, 
governmout c.anals and ui'igatiou dams, tho 
Panama canal, Dorest rosorves. All these, 
aud mcro, are modifications of _ capitalism 
in tho direction of Socialism. They seem 
to create oven in .n normal, neutral mind a 
presumption tliat socialism is practicable. _ 

‘’The truth is,’' declare the American 
Socialists, ‘That Capitalism cud^ die only 
by laches. It does not know of any other 
way to die. It is nol like a rat wliicli 
may Oe killed inst.anlly with a rook, if one 
c,TO throw straight enough. It is more 
like an iceberg which cun melt only by 
dcgi'cs-s 

Rorimm Thomas comhincs in him the 
zt'ai i>f the crusader with the. coroinou ?en“c 
of a practical niuu-^a eombuuitioo which is 
exceedingly m'c. lie sees m socialism aot 
only the royal remedy of existing social 
evils, hut the realization of the now common- 
wealth of beauty, brotherhood, and _ love, 
v^ocialisru is to him tho next step in the 
evolution of humauify. Such is this maa 
Rormaa Thomas— a man who holds aloft 
the standard of economic emancipation, 
universal peace, snd human brotherhood. 
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Y ESTERDA5" it was ^lermaDy that was 
about to close her shutter-? aud was 
^ace to face wtth stark baakrnptcv : 
today 3t is the tarn of Eaglacd. and 
desperate raeasures hate been dernsed to 
baiaoee the budget, la the last war the 
two countnes ranged on opposite 

sides as bitter enemies ; oo'w they are 
coi-npanioHs io distress. In the war one 
lo^t and the other won. but p-spr and winner 
alike are now nearly at the end of their 
cpsourees. The price of war in raea aad 
money is always heavy, but since tjie 
world war of l&ld-lS was the most terrible 
known to history the d!' 5 sste£' that ins 
ibiiovred iu its wate is equally unprecedeated. 
It bag proved that tiie wi.naers in such a 
war may suffer as heavily as the losers. 
A Pyrrhic victory repeats itself as well as 
other incidents of history, 

B-fore 1914 Germany was one of the 
most prosperous countries in the world. 
Its commercial success wa.? the ouvy and 
despair of other IBuropeau countries. The 
markets of the world were flooded with 
articles made in Germany. In Bngltiud 
where traders and manufacturers could not 
hold their own in the competition with 
Germany , the plirase ‘made in Germany' 
ivas used iu contempt to indicdte that only 
inferior goods and siioddy were raanufac- 
tured in that conotry. This w'as only 
partially true, for. while cheap goods sdliag 
at low prices were certainly turned out in 
Germany, that eountrj' also produced the 
finest and most expensive goods. In com- 
merce ns in everything else ^ Germany 
displayed the thoroughness characteristio of 
the Teutonic race. Every important factory 
in Germany has a laboratory attached to it 
Highly paid chemists and other speciahsts 
are employed iu these laboratories. AVhiie 
the factory is busy producing the goods 
the laboratory is equally busy in the work 
of esperimentatioB, in improving and perfec- 
ting the articles produced and cheapening 
the cost of production. The laboratory is 
the brain of every industry >a Gcrraany. 
The finest and most delicate machines weie 


made in that country, the crstli^at fabrics 
and wearing ruaterial were manufactured in 
German factories, the medicines pivr.arod 
were the best cf their kind. German’ rnami- 
facturers had captured many maikets and 
all competirors weie left behind. If the 
Haiser had been a maa of peace, if the 
jankers had not been swoid-rattlsrs Geriu.'iuy 
would have been cue of the richest countries 
in the world today, nor would it have been 
necessary for her to depend upon America 
for being saved fro.m flnacciai and industrial 
rniu, yo nation would have ever dreained 
of attacking Germany and any other fierniun 
'Emperor would have been satisfied with 
the position of Germany as the first country 
in Europe 

Altliougfi the war had been recognized 
as a world-wide disaster its lull effect was 
uppreciatfd only slowly The League of 
Nations was inaugurated, by the _ Powers 
that had won the war. The feeling left 
behind bv the war was not one of triunipli 
bat of fe.ir. Tt was clearly realized t’aat 
e.reessive niiiitarism was a serious danger 
to the nation tiiat promoted it. ^ Ostensibly 
armies and navies ere maintained for defence, 
for the safety and security of the countries 
oivEing them. They cost far more than the 
ciul adiuiuifitration of a country, and they 
are very often like a boomerang that recoils 
upon the thrower. Napoleon had cbe 
largest and the most powerful army iu Europe 
and % led to its own destruction and 
his death a.s a prisoner in exile. 
One of the chief ambitions of Germany 
Was the creation of the most invincible 
array iu Europe, and the result was the 
disRolutioa of the German Empire and the 
escape of the third and last Geraaau Emperor 
into ignominious exile. Every aatiou that 
has tried to become a great military pow’er 
has ultimately perished. The League of 
NTatious came into existence to put an. end 
to war, to substitute peaceful arbitration 
for bloodshed and to impose disarmatneDfc 
upon every nation which is a member of 
the League. The defeated Powers h?5ve been 
practically disai'med and even the old 
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territorial _ units have boea broken up at 
the dieratioti of the victors. But what about 
the ^ organizers of the League? The army 
of imacfj was never larger or more formid- 
able thim it is now, Tho aerial fleet of 
lu’aHce and t!ie number of fighting and 
bombing jdanes have been eoormon.sly 
increased, and France is ranch in the same 
position as Oermany wa.s before the war. 
RngJand also is iu a state of armed pre- 
paredness and mauoeavres and target px’acticc 
aw GOfvstantly carried on to increase the 
Graoioncy of the army and the navy. 

Before the war England was one of the 
wPaJtniest nations in the world. The war 
imposed, uoon it a very heavy burden and 
thtt jN'ational DohC swelled to au eaorraions 
sum. The indemnity demauded from 
Oermany wa.s not .sulfioiont to clear the debt, 
bor was Germany in a position to pay 
the ainount within a short time. The only 
cRcotive means oi' restoring financial stability 
WHS vigorou.s eflonotuy and the rodtudiou 
of e.vpeudihu'c iu every possible direction. 
I'ho civil lief should have been curbtiind, 
but, above, all, tho reduction of oxpendituro 
ou the araiy and navy %vas imperatively 
nece.ssary. crlweeping dis^arniament slumld 
have boon carried out foarle.s.sly and wholc- 
heartcdljp In actual practice a few old 
battleships weie scrapped, but the naval 
prograiiimo was not substantially reduced. 
In the army some units raised during the 
war were disbanded, but no considerable 
reduction was raado. Taxation was progres- 
sively increased, but it was nnpossible to 
make two ends meet without very large 
reductions in expenditure. The eonsoquence 
was the ^ very grave financial and political 
crisis of 1931. The budget cstiinatos showed 
an cni>rmoua detiGit, and to b.aI:m<jo the 
budget, recourse had to be bad to largo 
increases of taxation and roduetlons of 
sal'jric.s and wages. Labour and tlie organi- 
zations representing Labour were up in 
ar.ms and most of the ministers refa.sed to 
bo parties to tiie propo.scd measures. The 
political crisis wa,s precisely like Gut during 
the war when 3fr. Lioyd George ousted 
Mr. Asquith, afterwards the Earl of Oxford, 
from the Promiership and formed a Coalition 
Ministry composed of liberals and Con- 
servatives. On the present occasion the 
Labour Government resigned, but Mr. 
MacDonald, the Prime Minister, placed 
bunself at the bead of a new IfatzonM 
Goyerntnent made up of Conservatives and 


Liberals and iiuL’- a few Labour members 
The King set an example by surreudering 
part of his mconic during the period of 
tliG crisis and tho Princo of Wales did the 
same. Cuts were announced m the salaries 
of the ministm-s, tne army, navy and police 
This causi'd a great deal of discontent, bat 
there wns no seriomt violation of disciplme, 
though the loyalty 'of the forces was put to' 
a severe tost. EmalD*, the Gold Standard Act 
was partially suspended. This last measure 
was generally welcomed, but it brought to 
light the sigoificant fact that large sums of 
money bohmging to foreign countries arc 
invo,sted iu the Loudon market aud the Bank 
of Eiigiand. The rapid withdrawal of foreign 
balances justified tho action taken by the 
British National Govornmeut, but it also 
showed an abatement of confidence lu the 
firmness of tiie Londoii market. 

- Here, again, the simiUrrity botvveea the 
po.sitio!}.s of Gorrimuy and England must be 
noted The value of tlie German mark 
diminished to the vainsbing point No such 
o.diimity need be apprehended in the case of 
tho British sterling, though its .sagging in the 
American market cimnot be ignored. A cable 
from Kew Turk states tiiat it is e.xpected 
that British banki' s initlioritics will control 
fiireigu exchango transactions simUarly with 
Germany. This must be tne gen«ral expect- 
.ntiou everywhere. Tlie nction taken in other 
countries is based on self-defence and leads 
to restriefion of traffic in foreign, cnrrencies. 
Although so far the action taken in England 
is not so drastic as in Germany the leading 
English banks have formed a committee to 
suporvi.se foreign exchange transactions and 
customers wishing to remit abroad will be 
reqirired to give reasons. This has been 
follmved by direct action by tho Goveriiraeofc. 
Following the mxanjple of Eaghuid tho 
Governor- Gen oral of India has issued an 
OrdmauoG to regiilaio the sale of gold and 
sterling. At tho same time Km Samuel Hoare, 
the U 0 W Secretary a State for India, auuounced 
not in the House of Commons but at a 
meeting of tho Federal Structure Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Oonference 
that the Indian currency standard would be 
maintained on a sterling basis and there 
would be DO break in the rupee exchange. 
These steps were preceded by an eloquent 
appeal by Lord Willingdon, Viceroy of India, 
is an address to the Central Houses of 
Legislature, that all classes in India should 
be prepared to make large sacrifices in ordesf 
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that the present financial crisis may be 
tided over. He did not ealightea bis 
audience as to the sacrifice he and bis 
colleagues may be prepared to make. 

The position of India should be made 
clear She does aot count as m important 
factor in influeacing the markets of the world 
or the prices of commoattites The exchange 
value of the rupee is determined not by 
fluctuations of currency but by a (roreroment 
iateresipd in appreciating, if not inflation, 
the vaiue of sterling. ladian trade and 
ludian revenue do not rank witb the wealt’ny 
countries of the world, but Indian eKpeaditare 
having regard to the revenue, is the largest 
of any country in the world. The present 
crisis iu India was bound to cume irrespective 
of the conditioQS prevailing eisen-here. 
Behind the grave fiuaueiai siraatioa iu India 
is a history of reckless extravagance aud 
prodigality of expenditure of which there is 
scarcely any parallel Goramittees have beeu 
now app. iuted to suggest reductions iu 
expenditure while constant, borrowings at 
steadily increasing rates of interest are being 
resorted to iu order to prevent the collapse 
of the adtuiuistrtition. 

Is it being now realized that the charges 
of the e.xploitation of ludia and the dram of 
her resources against the existing system of 
Goverament are based upon sub>'tautial truth ? 
Emm the -days of the East India Company 
India has been looked upon and treated as a 
iaod of fabulous wealth, though it has been 
densonstrated upon irrefragable evidence that 
she is OTIS of the poorest countries iu the 
world. The revenue has beeu treated as 
indefinitely elastic merely to meet the ever- 
increasing growth of expenditure. The 
military expenditure isruiuously aud altogether 
unjustifiably extravagant. The bugbear of a 
'Russian invasion do longer exists and there 
is no other danger. Bat notbimr inspires the 
Government with a sense of security and the 
major part of the revenue is spent upon aa 
unnecessary army. In rhe civil branch of 
the admiflistratiou extrav,aa'aiit salaries are 
made more attractive by allowances of all 
kinds. The Governor General of India 
receives a salarly paid to uo public servant 
in the world The President of the United 
States of America, bolding a position higher 
than that of any king or emperor, receives a 
salary which is not much larger than that of 
a member of the Governor GeueraTs Executive 
Council ia ladia. The Indian Cwii Service 
IS paid far more highly than the Colonial and 


the British Civil Service. The annual exodus 
to the hills, uukaowu in any other couutiy, 
costs large sums of money. 

AUith regard to the financial position of 
India another important fact must be borne 
in mind. The revenues of India are not only 
incapable of indefinite e.xpaasioQ. but are 
certain to dimmish in spite of the most 
streuuous efform to increase them. The land 
cannot bear any further enhancement of 
taxation. In several parts of the country 
agrieulturiscs and peasant proprietors are 
uaahle to pay the high rate of revenue 
demanded from them. In order to save the 
peasantry from absolute rum suspensions and 
remissions of revenue have had to be made 
iu various provinces. Indiau cultivators and 
peasauts are no longer the helpless and meek 
creatures they were srpposed to be and they 
have more than once resisted the periodic 
revision of assessment and the consequent 
enhancement of revenue. If revenue is to 
be eolieeted smoothly compulsion cannot be 
used frequently. The revenue from customs 
IS almost certain to fall permanently, India 
has ceased to be the dumping ground for 
foreign manufactures. Imports of foreign 
goods, specially piecegoods, will steadily 
decrease and will never again reach the 
figures recorded before 1330. 'Under the head 
of excise also a progressive fall of revenue 
is inevitable in view of the campaign against 
spirits and intoxicating drags. There is a 
marked tendency in India to revert to 
sobriety and simplicity of life. The 
spirit of sacrifice has permeated all strata of 
society. 

The financial stringency in India is by 
no means a passing phase due to the general 
depres.sion of trade or temporary economic 
conditions. The tinkering committees now 
at work will never solve the real "difficulty 
in India. 'Up to the piesent time the shears' 
of economy have been invariably used upon 
the ill-paid subordinate establishments, re^ult- 
iug merely in increased discontent and no 
real economy. The desperate straits of 
England make the position of India still more 
serious. If a complete breakdown and bank- 
ruptcy arc to be avoided it must be frankly 
recognised that ihe present cost of the ad- 
ministratiaa of India is out of all proportion 
to its resources. Solvency can only be 
restored if the military expenditure is reduc- 
ed by two-thirds and high salaries are reduced 
all round. England is a much more expen- 
sive country than India, jet salai'es in 
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territorial umfe liavo boon broken np at 
tbe dictation of the rictors. But what aboui: 
the orgainxers ol tlio League? The army 
of Trance ^vas never larger or more fortiiid- 
able than it 1.9 now. The aerial lleet of 
Trance and the nutubor of fighting and 
bombing planes have been ononuously 
inerMsod, and Trance is ranch in the sanie 
position MS Oermnny was before the war. 
England also is m a state of j\rn'ied pre- 
paredness and manoeuvres and target practico 
are cor^tautiy carried on to increase the 
odiciency of the ariuy and the navy. 

Before the war Plngland was one of the 
■wealthiest nations in the world. The war 
imposed ripon ri a very heavy burden and 
th>r National Debt swelled to an eaormon.s 
sura. The indomnity demanded from 
rrerniany was not sufficient to clear the debt, 
per was Lfcrmaiiy in a position to pay 
the amount wuhiu a short time. _ The only 
oil'ectivo moans’ of restoring financial Nfahdity 
was rigorouft economy and fho reduotiuu 
of CMponditurc in every possible direction. 
The civil list siiould buvo been curtnilcil, 
Imt, above, all, the reduction of e.ypenditurc 
on fcliG array and navy was imperatively 
necessary. Sweeping disarmament shraild 
have liecn carried out fearlessly and whole- 
heartedly. In actual practice a low old 
battleships weio scrapped, but the naval 
program tne was not suhstautially redneod. 
In the array some units raised during the 
war were disbanded, but no considerable 
rednetfou was made. Taxation was progres- 
sively increased, but it was ijii possible to 
make two ends meot without very large 
reductions in e.vnenditure. The coasepnenee 
was the very grave financial and political 
crisis of 1931. The budget estimato.s showed 
cu enormous deficit, and to baU!n<:^e the 
budget, recourse had to bo had to largo 
iuorkisos of taxation and reducthuts of 
so, lanes and wages. Labour and the organi- 
mdioBs representing Labour were up in 
arms and most of the raiaister.s refused to 
bo parties to tno proposed nieaftuvss. The 
political crisis was precisely like that during 
the war when Mr. Lloyd George ousted 
Mr. Asguitb. afterwards the Tarl of O.xford, 
from the Premiership and. formed a Coalition 
Ministry composed of Liberals and Con- 
servatives. Oa the present occasion the 
Labour Governmeut resigned, but Mr. 
MacDonald, the Priine Ifinister, placed 
himself at the head of a new INational 
Government made up of Conservatives and 


Liberals and only a few Labour mombei’s 
Tlie Tiug set an example by .sutreiidenug 
part of his income during the period of 
tiio crisis and the Prince of t?alos did tlw 
same. Cnr.s were announced in the salaries 
of the ministers, the array, navy and police 
This cnusi'd a great deal of discontent, but 
there was no Pcriou';i violation uf discipline, 
though the inyulty 'of the forces was put to 
a severe te.sh Tinolly. the Gold .Standard Act 
was partially suspended. Tbi.s last measure 
was generally welcomed, but it brought to 
light the significant fact that large sums of 
money bcLraging to foreign countries are 
iQve.sted in the Ijondon market and the Bank 
of England, The rapid withdrawal of foreign 
balances justified the action taken by the 
British National Uovernment, but it also 
showed an abaterafrat of cnufideuco ia the 
Hrmness of thn London ranrlcet. 

- Here, again, the similarity between the 
positions ot Germany ami England must be 
noted The vnlup of tho German murk 
dianiiishcd to the vanisbmg point. No snob 
calamity aend ho appvohRiidcd in the cuss of 
the British srerling, tlmugh its sagging in the 
Araoric.in market oanuot bo ignored. A cable 
from New h'orlc states that it is expected 
that Briti.sb banki-^; authorities _ will coutrol 
forsigu e.xcljange transactions simiiariy with 
Gerraany, This must be tee geuRrai expect- 
ation everywhere The action taken in other 
countries is bas-'-d on self-defence and tends 
to restriction of traffic in foreign currencies. 
Although so ter the action raken in England 
is not so drastic as in Germany the leading 
English banks have formed a committee to 
supervise foreign e.xchange transactions and 
customers wishing to remit abroad will be 
required to give reasons. This has been 
iollnwod by direct action by tho Government 
Tiillowing tho cxraiipla of Eaglaiid the 
Govern or- Gen oral of Indie has issued fin 
tlrduiancD to regulate the salo of gold aod 
stpriing. At tho same time Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the new Secretary a State for India, announced 
not irt the House of Commons but at a 
meeting of the Tfdei’al Structure Sub- 
eoraniittee of the Round Table Oonfercnco 
that the ludiau currency standard would be 
maintained ou a sterling basis and there 
would be no break in the rupee exchange. 
These steps were preceded by an eloquent 
appeal by Lord Willingdon, Yiceroy of India, 
in an address to the Ceutial Houses of 
Legislature, that all classes in India ^ should 
be prepared to make large sacrifices in order 
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ibaf: the preseit ficaac al or sis lay be 
t over He d d not euiigbtea bis 
audLeace as to the sacrifice he acd his 
eolleagaes may be prepared to make. 

The position of India should be made 
clear. She does not count as an important 
factor in infloeaciag the markets of the world 
or the prices of commoditifes. The exchange 
value of the rupee is c^termined not by 
llixctuations of currency bat by a Govenimetit 
iuterssted in appreciating, if not inflating, 
the value of sterling. Indian trade and 
Indian revenue do not rank with the wealthy 
cunctries of the world, but Indian e.\:petiditare 
having regard to the revenue, is the largest 
of any country in the vvorid. The present 
crisis ia ladia was bouad to come irrespective 
of the coaditions prevailing elsewhere. 
Behind the grave fiuauciai situation in India 
is a history of reckless extravagauce and 
prodigality of expenditure of which there 
scarcely any parallel. Committees have been 
now app' rated to suggest reductions in 
espsuditure while constant borrowings _ at 
steadily increasing rates of interest are being 
resorted to in order to prevent the collapse 
of the aduiinistratioD. 

Is it being now realized that the charges 
of the exploitation of India and the drain of 
her resources against the existing system of 
Government are based upon substantial truth? 
From the days of the East India Company 
India has been looked upon and treated as a 
land of fabulous wealth, though it has been 
demonstrated upon irrefragable evidence that 
she is one of the poorest countries in the 
world. The revenue has been treated as 
indefinitely elastic merely to meet the ever- 
increasing growth of expenditure. The 
military expenditure is ruinously and, altogether 
unjustifiably extravagant. The bugbear of a 
Russian invasion no longer exists and there 
3 S BO other danger. But uothiag inspires the 
Government with a sense of security and the 
major part of the revenue is spent upon aa 
unnecessary array. lu the civil bl’aneh of 
the administration extravagant salaries are 
made more attractive by aliowances of all 
kinds The Governor General of India 
receives a salarly paid to no public servant 
m the world. The President of the Uuited 
States of America, holding a position higher 
than that of any fciug or emperor, receives a 
salary which is not much larger thaa that of 
a member of the Goveroor GeaeraFs Executive 
Council iu India. The Indian Civil Service 
IS paid far more highly than the Colonial and 


the Btjtish Civil Service. Tug aauual exodus 
to the hills, uakuowu iu any other country, 
costs large suras of money. 

IVith regard to the financial position of 
India another important fact mast be borne 
in mind. The revenues of India are not only 
incapable of indefinita expansion, but arc 
certain to diminish in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts to increase them. The land 
cannot bear auy further enhancement ol 
taxation. Iq several parts of the country 
agriculturists and peasant proprietors are 
unable to pay the high rate of revenue 
demanded from them. In order to sate the 
peasantry from absolute rum suspensions and 
remissio-us of revenue have had to be made 
ia various proviuce.s. ludiau cultivators and 
peasants are no longer the helpless and meek 
creatures they were si^pposed to be and they 
have more than once resisted the periodic 
revision of assessment and the couseQueut 
eahaneemeut of revenue. If revenue is to 
be collected smoothly com pulsion cannot be 
used frepueutiy. The revenue from custoras 
18 almost certain to fall perraaueorly, India 
has ceased to be the duniping giouud for 
foreign manufactures. Iiupoxts of foreign 
goods, specially piecegoods will steaddv'- 
decrease and will never again reach the 
figures recorded before 1930. Huder the bead 
of excise also a progressive fall of revenue 
is inevitable ia view of the campaign against 
spirits and intoxicating drugs. There is a 
marked tendency in India to revert to 
sobriety and simplicity of life. The 
spirit of sacrifice has permeated all strata of 
society. 

The financial striugeucy in India is by 
no means a passing phase duo to the general 
depression of trade or temporary economic 
couditions. The tinkering oommitt^es now 
at wortr will never solve the real difSculty^ 
in India Up to the present time the sheai'* 
of economy have been invariably used upon 
the ill-paid subordinate e.stablisbraents, rei-ylt- 
ing merely iu increased discontent and uo 
real economy. The desperate straits of 
England make the position of India still more 
serious. If a complete breakdown and bank- 
ruptcy are to be avoided it must be frankly 
recognized that the present cost of 
ministratioa of India is out of all proportion 
to its resources. Solvency can only bo 
re.stoi’ed if the military expenditure is 
ed by two-thirds and high salaries are reGue-Hi 
all round, England is a much more expen- 
sive country than India, yet salanos 'n 
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Ettglantl aiv mnch bwur tiiam in this- country. 
The Prime Ahmscev and cabinet ministciv 
of Knc-iand receive '^.alarics loc'cr than that 
of a member of the ETCcirtive Council of 
tlic Giivernor-Ccnerul of fudia. Tlie Viciji-oy 
and the (?overnors tire, not hijriTer persotjaGres 
tinm fho Frpsideuts of the French and trjiited 
State's Republics and they can very wail 
niamlaiu tiioir positam ca half their prescat 
salaries. The truth of the matter is that 
India cfiUKot maintain the present army and 
pay saiaries on tho present scale withottfc 
beinif drirtm to haiilcruptcy. 

A very disquieting fact di.sclesed by the 
preaent crisis in Pnghind is the dependence 
of that country cm foreign capital. Very 
large snn'iS in gold wore mrested in fjondon 
hy lienranric and llolliind. It is rather 
ourions that the public uo knowledge 

■whether British nolonin.s like Caiiiida and 
Ansrralui have anr invcstineiits in the London 
market and London b.ink-a. South ;U'ricu 
is f'vi'U‘Bt.ly unatlVchjd and is keeping on tho 
gold .standard No secret is made of tho 
itsc'i that the einorgcnoy iiU'asums and the 
tompnrfffy moratorium m Jhightnd were duo 
to .sudden withdrawal by foroigii contifcries 
of large pums in srold. It was undoubtedly 
a run cn the London banks. .4 run cau. 
only be duo to a loss of contidence in the 
souudness of a bank, What Lad happened 
to shako tho coah'deacc of foroign countries 
in London banks and makn ihem withdraw 
their gold deposits so iiurricdly ? Tt -wr^ a 
very serious matter so far as t’ue credit of 
England was concerned and it was certainly 
a severe blow to her financial prestige But 
no fiiolt whatever can bo found vvitb the 
foreign eounhicK whic-h have withdrawn their 
gnid dcposjt.s from England, The financial 
diftionltiea in England had bocorao .so great 
that a .seriouR political crisis wa.s pi'enipitit- 
od, Tlie Oovernmeut bad, to resign and a 
new National Goveryunont bad to bo formed. 
In order to balance the budget taxes had. 
to be raised and salaries and wages to be 
reduced, involving a good deal of dissatis- 
faction. Foreign countnos aatarally felt 
alarmed and -withdrew their iuvostnionts 
from London, Taking into consideration the 
consequences of these withdrawals it is 
unlikely tliat the confidence of foreign 
eountries in the soundness of British finance 
will be soon restored. 


The suing of the pepdahim of circum- 
stance has h.ad dilfbretit effbets upon ntliet 
countrify involved ui tho last war. Take tlm 
ea.se of Emuce and ILmsta. France is uqw 
the wtalthiesfc country in Europe. It la 
estimated that throo-fourtiis of the world 
gold is held in America and France So fai 
as the Lnih'.d Strltes of America are ooa- 
corued it is true that tiic BepuWic partook 
in the cmeUiding stages of the war but 
thort) was no Question of any fiaandal 

diffionltv Bt'i.ides completely equipping her 
own armv to tho last detail ,4merioa 

.advanced large loan.s to the Allies iu 
Europo, and tho debt Ims not yet been 
cimired. Tlio most exfcraordmary po.Atbu A 
that of Kii.ssia. Close on the h^els of tlie 
war _f'dIoived tlio I-iiissiau fbwolutwa 
sweeping i 0 .vay tho despotifan under which 
Kiis.s-ia had beoa groaning for many centuries. 
N'lyct cainc the vvoitei- of blood and tlie 
chaos of anarchy, out of which omergftd 
sfcriigf;liug and iiiemuuiig n new Ilussia 
iuitagoruslic to the aristocracy, capIUl and 
tho bourgeosie, So throatening became ifc 
pi'opiuraivda nf cxtroiin,'' fjociiiHsra tliat swso 
European coontrioK Hpont large .sums 
of money to sulpsidixo anti-rovolutionary 
orgauiisation.s in Bttssia witlwmt any (-'fibet. 
IJcvoIation alone did not complete the agony 
of .Russia, Famine aud yiruJeut pastileiice 
decimated large tniots of country. The 
depreciation of the Russian rouble was far 
more disastrous tJian the fall of tho mark 
and the franc. And yet Eu.ssia has become 
neither baiikrapt nor is io any danger of 
breaking up. The iSoviet G-oyeriiment is 
becoming hotter consolidated and stronger 
every day. The secret of Russia’s strength 
IS licr economy and her dctcrnumition to 
resist extriivjignnco of every kind The nsw 
regime lu I’lNsia is bitterly assailed in other 
countries. W;i.s the* old order preferable to 
the present one ? Other Governments are 
righrly alarmed because there is serious 
danger of the now doctrine sprc.ading to 
ethfr cmintrios and other nation.'^. However, 
Hu.ssia’s piositiou is safe. If she is not 
wealthy she is cerfainly not oa the high 
road to bankruptcy. 

So the pendulum swings from splendour 
to sqxiaier, from wealth to poverty, from a 
certain present to an uncertain future 1 
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me to Otimn by a railliou 
'tiling else is trivial and 
. The north-western famine 
rdmary is death m China 
forgotten. The rivets of 
risen to compete with the 
work of dcstractioo — but 
the militarists to cease 
lilting between Naakiag 
aened, and General Ciaang 


bad just captured, imprisoned, at 
wit.h deatli one of iier colleagues 
ij-eaeral Dong Yenda, the noted 
leader. As all of those internal 
concerned with death, so aie 
issues facing Ghitia concerns 
killing of both foreigners and Uh 
The map of Cciaa is dark 
.stains. A minor northern wa 
Geocral Shili Yu-shan, a former 




The Ohisese Floods 


lelding a double sword, 
I Czar after 1905, on the 
; au army of 000,000 
rmst the Red Army in 
other, capturing, tortur- 
ughtering thousands of 
als and workers in the 
at-sen Teturned from 
to attend the fanerai of 
lear that attempts had 
assinate General CluaDg 
ruler, Sir, T. Y, Soong, 
who, on the other hand, 


general, has just ended is a defe, 
caused by uottiiug else than the 
bis colleagues who had planiif 
also. The chief of these uorther 
who are anti-Chiang Ivai-shek is 0 
Fu-cha, Governor of Shantung pro 
IS kept peaceful by bribery. The 
General Shih has merely tliro’ 
northern niibtary eombiaation on 
of events, wxtii tne er.stwhile defi 
of Shansi province, General Yen 
returning to his old haunts and 
supporters forc-i»g the Kankiug 
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Kluiusi to clear out of the province. Harshal 
(Jhatiff llsuci\-iuini): is .said to covet tlie rich 
province of Shantunp, ivliich uieans that. !)u 
will Qvantunlly force (R'uerai Kao Ku-clnj 
out, if possible H this is done, Harsoal 
Chnnf> and ilenenil Chiang Kai-shek wili not 
oven have these '‘Oray (I'eaerals’^ as buli'ers 
between thorn in the dictatorship ol China 

Up to the present time, Canton continue.s 
to refuse peace negotiations with Hanking, 
leiterating their demand for the resignation 
nf Chiang Kai-shek and the introduction of 
a “Kuoaiintaiig democracy’' to take the place 
of tiio, military dictatorship Both Canton 
and Hanking have tried to exploit the name 
of 5Irs' i:>nn-Vat-sen sijicn her retMrn, hut 
she Will have nothing to do witii cither of 
them 

However, tiio twni mapir issues in Oiima 
today arc the catastrophic ilmvls, and the 
war which Cliiang JCiu-shek is waging on the 
Red peasant armie.s The floods have brought 
death and famine to from fifty to cightj' 
million people, most of whom are peasants 
The disa.ster is greater than the Tokyo 
earthquake. The Hanking Hovermuenfc is 
receiving telegrams of sympathy from all 
parts of the world but a few facts must be 
made known. This flood with its gigantic 
toll of Imman life, is not so much the work 
of nature as the work of the oSicxals aud 
militarists at the helm of aSfairs today in 


d'hii.a, Even under the Miiuchu Dynasty, 
(’iima’:. ruers and ciinnls wcie hold m leiihii 
hy the dredging and nmain'np of dyius For 
four .V'Utrs now, however, {iractic.-iliy tlo 
entire oatnjuid income in China has been 
squandered on wars for poirer, and every 
c'.uu.tmctive measure has either remained 
Oil paiUiv, or has been trdvhil and silly and 
plamied wirli the idea of private gain. The 
masses of the peojile Itave .sunk into a desti- 
tution unspo.'ikable, tiie rulors of the country 
nffernig notiiuig but killing ;is a solution for 
tim probhuus of the cjinitry. For lour 
yein'.s the niilit.uists and odieiiils riihng 
Haiikf.'Vf have imposed ii .special 'Myke tav” 
t'U all goods importi'd into tlmt city. But 
iiiS'Uwl Jif spending it on tho repair of the 
V.'iiigtne dvkos. this tax, hnuwa as the Hupek- 
Hmiau dyke ta.v, hn.s found its way into the 
pockclt, id oilieinls. In tliis dyke 

tax amounted to some .SKriOO,dOO, but 
uocovding to rpeout di.iclosiu'es, 100,000 
o£ this was unsappropnated by officials, 
$TO0,OOO l)ejng loaned to the Cheun Loopg 
Kciing Opium monoimly and never repaid, 
and ^d0t3 000 embezzled by a former Director 
of Reconstruction The public^ funds m 
Hupeh, like such funds in other” provinces, 
have boeu considered the private pocket 
money of officials and inilstansts, and these 
gentlemen have considered the public killing 
of revolting Commun'ats to be the nn y 



Kefugees on the Rajl'vvay Emhinkinents 

wed the public. i?mce from April to August of thif 
:posure of these officials, flonted four ruternal loans 
nmont has appointed Ki320,000,000, all of which has b( 
i diplomat abroad, wisile into war. On August 21 it anr 
)eea giveu "deuierits''— internal loan of only 910000.0^ 
v'e a boy a slap on the relief, but said this would be k 
■ss. And right in the ?lo0,000,000 because, from the ten 
le militarists who expect only fire millions would go to fl 
t remedy their work of Much oi the fifty raillion.s will p 
id capturing w'orkicg go to war purposes, ipart from 
each other with rapes banks ivho take up these lucrative 
and shipping them away out to tfce Government only abou 
cl by General Chiang sixty per cent of the loan, retami 
be Bed Armies. Tae as profit. Oa August 20 the < 
Ihiang asked for more grandly announced a two 
e coolies of Kiangsi are doaatioHi for flood relief, but two 
j the Reds. ; bombing Diilltaiy planes costing 

> have come oat of the arrived in Shanghai, a part oi vast 
36 evacuation of Haabow of arras and ammunilioa which 
=3gaers, the licif Chinese used against the pessauts. Ameri 
vho i^ere first eracuat- cial interests at once offered tl 
dy saying that the rich Goveinment dO, 000, 000 busheis 
ed first out of tear of wheat — at a market price to be 
them. 60 per cent, of on the day of sale — but a leadi 
10 Shanghai .ire well- joarnaiist m Sbangbai attacked tfi 
17, oO race hw^es nothing but American dumping, 
orpses of thousands of king CTOverumeot was asking fur 
loafing ou the river wheat un a tea to twenty year ere 
bef hits begun, bat from Atnericana demand payment iu tw 
is borue a most mer' years. For arms and ammanitioi 
le Banking GoTeraineut Baukittg always has money to 
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fnv fjfoiilo withti'.'lt! iVora t!i« 

--■lu’f, thoro is hnrilly ?) iiDvii^ner or 
.‘SC but wild rpiti.n'k, ^uth p;ich <ial!ai' 
VP, that many iipw milhoiiairt-s, viU 
irom this flood, lusfc as millionait't's 
'■nprysd from other similar catastrupnes 
111 . Two rich Ohmese merchants, one 
1 II ftauw leader, ivho a short time 
,'nt upwards to half a railiioii doiiiU's 
oelebratimi of their hirthdavs and tlie 
T of thfir familv terapies, have each 
mt fiir),000 for 1lood rcliof 
HO facts and the conditions, multiplied 
inusand fold, iu w'bich they i?roiv, 
the foandations of levult whicli have 
the Red Armies on the stase in. 
Niue mouths of warfare by the 
p: troops nyiiinst the Red Armies have 


hare liad one iiini! 
Kiiuipsi. hv.t tim ropint 
ictunmd from the iron 
sfcorv These odicois tf 
population of Koiitii At 
tiioir worldly pos,sessuH 
the R(‘d Armios, 1 
coinihy thiuu^h ^^vluc 
march, forced to canw 
even tiicir lirew'ood f 
a new Red Army appe, 
in the Roith, and oi 
ffovoni incut troops r 
border revolted and wj 
auimuuiticm joined the 
east Hupeh which for 
a larjje Soviet terntoi 
21 came the news c 
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to tlio cnisiiinir of this fnnJamcntal 
Since late Jane, Geniirai Chiauj^ 
h himself lias been leading 300,000 
pyaipped with every modoin war 
)oat. against tiio 100,000 troops of the 
'■ray in Kiaogsi. German military 
s, chief of whom is General "Wetzel, 
"OeDeral Ctiiang’s headquarters ia Jfaa- 
drawiag up the military plans for 
ir, and German officers hare gone 
irisions to the trout. Official reports 
to believe that the Oovernnient troops 


offensive that reaiiltcd i 
two Government divRic 
Kai-siiolc hurrying back 
front It may be truly 
able conditions out of 
of peasants ijave grown 
Ivilhng and bri'oary, an 
Armies should be ter 
they will only spring 
again 

As already stated, a 
before Ohian are also 
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Peasants tryiag to escai'e from the Floods 


linese or {oreigners. The 
a ICorej have resulted in 
moveiiieat iu China, rid 
conditions chut ivneu a 
een a Chinese coolie and 
'cfiEUit in Tsingtao recently 
d the incident is being 
laternationai event. Tne 
3 Governments are busily 
dag notes of protest to 
thoiit result. The British 
hands on the throat of 
of the murder of the 
in Thoruburn, in dtiue, 
lication it seeras that tlie 
ng to force iCanbitig to 
the high military |GMcers 
hereas Jsankiag is tryias: 
'ng was the work of scvine 
ho thought TThorubufct 
t ! In the end, perhaps 
or and utterly innocent 
ill pay With their lives 
powerful military men, 
liave also rescued aa 
uy from Chinese hands, 
demanding, not a trial, 
e mi.sswnars", because he 
burglar who was stealing 
1 iiist demand of the 
ways to bill — they seem 


incipahle of understaudiag a 
and they have practised tiuf 
their own people that it is tabor 
The foreigners iu Cluaa are abi 
e.veept ivhen one ot their 
are eooopiDcd. While procestii 
murder of Tiioraburn, the Bri 
Shaugiiai turned over to the Ch 
autiionries on August Id, tw 
a mail and lus wife, aceus 
Oo’Umua'sts and oilicials m tiu 
Tlniun BeevoUriat a Si,mi-secret 
orgaiiiZiAiou throughout Asia 
two foreigners were urrestc-d . 
to the Chiii9.se iiiilitary authont 
was *kn own to be certain d 
secret .military court, all 
disappeared and class ha 
open v^ad unasliaoied, on 
British lournalisfc opsuly wxiti 
foreign Eutious hdviDg coraaier 
in China have suffered 
Commnnism during these past 
voices of protest of both f 
Chioeise were howled down i 
press. But at last the brava vc 
Sun Ta'-seu W'as irased in f 
defence of the two captiw 
reports as yet uuciniirmed, it 
her voice came too late, 
reports say that the two foreiguei 
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wil.hout trial, uu tbf' s;uno dav tl'py rnacbod 
\ inLiii” — August 1-1 We can only hope that 
tins IS not true. The double-edged sn'onl 
used Iiy the foroigQGr=5 IS revealed in tins 
I ise, lor if tills 1 .S line, this will be anotlier 
reiseti advanced lor ilieu- retention of oxtra- 
Rirityriality in Chioa Speaking privately, 
nnny sav so even now It the two 


ioLoigner.s iiavn been killed it will only 
prove that the toreigaeis of Hhauoimj 
hurlod them to their death because they 
were alU'ged ('nnuniiuists mid then use the 
iiuMiient to tu'ove Unit th(' Chinese are not 
ht to liold jurisdiction over foreigners. 

Septoinber, ItUil 


"Liberty in the Modern State"# 

By ni-iAyTj 


1 1 IS not oflerj. 1)i,d on* eoiiu’s ae.ross a bank 
^ (it sui'h iiutsiaudinu' infovpsl, as Lihtrli/ ui ih/' 
l/'i/jiu filfitr by }'i'etassi,ii' ijisKi Kve’ry pige 
t)1 this .snijili Iniok rings wilii Pic. passionate 
( uiviclion ol^ the nutlior and wluio rcidnrs tlio 
th'sis sa bntlianlB pi Lpiouiub'il i.v Professor 
lastn, 1 (.'oislil nut. heli] tlunkujg whetlier Pi'afessnr 
1 iski Nvonkl havi' beiin allowed tn hold a 
luolo.ssorud eluiir iji auv of our universities after 

XMitinp a, 1 such tins, foe the book is not. 

merely a lo.nnefl essay befitting tho Piofossor nl 
i’alitical Seiencu in the I'niver.sity of Ijondon but 

passuniiita pb'a for the rights bl Imam linings 
is ,siu;h It IS a iiook wlndi would do untold 
_ond if it wore to be ji'ad and pniderrd over liy 
OM.ry execnliv't; aiithonty in tins conntrv. but llui 
hope IS in vain, lor ‘'human rmtupWieing wh.it 
It IS, men do nut easily surrender wlKat they have 
liic power to rotiun and they will pav the price 
of eoiillict it they thmk they can win They 
do not. remamber that tiio price of conllict is the 
deT,truct.Lon of froodoui and that with its Ins,s 
thei'o the rpuhties which make for the huinanitv 
of nien 

T’rnle.ssor Ijaski’s. book is one which cuilrl 
have b’on easily wriitcii by an Tndinn, providofl 
ni course lie . had the cunrage anil the siiu'eritv 
to pat down Ills evpenetices ot hie spociaiiy so 
1 u .iS it r'flinos. into ('(intact with the Btnt“ 'But 
irilitUMi subtcutioii rarely pmvKl(‘S tho fKvmss.ary 
itiiiospliere lor .such cicafive effmfs of niter 
-iticenl.v and rightoous iiassinn. When flio lile 
of a suLiject jK'oplo is exa.mm'-'d, nothing is lurire 
stiikiiig t,kan the inescapable fact that political 
senitwlo is mit nierolv a di.saliihty l.ut tlu’ deatli 
its(3lf of all creative lilc It j.s difficult to selccit 
passages ironi this pxtninrdmarilv intcrestinK 
book, for [Abr.rhj m Hn' Iladcvi} Stair is one ol 
the most brilliant arguments lor the claims of 
liuman personalitiy that has been written ia recent 
times ■ 

■‘The secret of liberty is courage. ’’ 

“Bower is liy its very nature an exercise in 
tho^ conditional mood.’’ 

‘"Liberty, thereiore, cannot help being a courage 
to resist the demands of power at some point 
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that is dooitmd decisive ruiil. br'uause of this 
JiliCrtv, nlso, IS ail inoscapuble doclrmo nl 
ooritiiigont anaivliy ’ 

[‘A scrulniv of history, mr.roover, makes it 
plain lluf the I'jcjp, ti) iili'U'ty Mill always le 
I'halleriged where its coiisequimce is the ei|udi/i 
tinn u[ suin'' privilege winch is lint gvneralh 
alurod by men The itmiv consmouslv, thoreime 
ive c.an si'C'k that oiiailiiiatmii as a desirablo obu\r 
of social I'lTiirf. the irioi'e likely we -iro ta miku 
Ji(t.M-ks ui.uii liberty iimre rniv, tlm evil ri},suits of 
siiuli attack lo.ss fiviimuit. No man’s love of lustico 
is strong rnmigb h. .survive) tlm right tn inllnt 
punishnmnt iii the name 'it tiie crcod ho protesse'i 
aud the, sinpilest. way to nrtam ins flcnse of lustios 
is to take aw,j,v the mtisrost which iisrsuados him 
of Ihe duty to puni.sli ” 

d’ho essGiu'^ ot liberty is ei{iiahty for “men 
think diff-rrently who live differently. If wo have 
a .society of unetpiala, how can we agree eitner 
about means or ends And it this agreement la 
absent liow can w^c, at least over a considerahle 
period, hope to move on. our way in peace? An 
unequal society a.Iways lives in tear, and with a 
sense of impending' dis.nstev in its imart. ilie 
elfeet of tins aliiiospliero is clear enough” 

Auis'i'ijolimu 

I’rof ijaski h.is drawn, a brilliant Tm-'tnre of 
arislucip, cy, every word of whidi is applicabie not 
onlv In )ur landed inagnates but to the small body 
oi inen who lead a sheltered exustence with the 
support ot tlm Bntwh lia.vonets and think in tenus 
of incdiaevai feudalism , to whom liistory has no 
lesson to teach and who are more or le.ss cnnviniod 
ot a spoiaal pi ivilege extended to tlieni by Piovi 
denee to satusfy ovary caprice of theirs and to live 
a life of extravagance and ease at tlm expense of 
others who witli difTioultv eko out a bare livelihood 
it is Bus aristocracy which is .still pleading tor tho 
continuance of their beneficent aatocraev m our 
Indian .States, and siiihcot to the guarantee ot 
their internal aovei eigatjc they are ■willing to 
participate in the federated States of India ot the 
near future. Let me quote Prof Laski’s words 

‘'An aristocracy, whether of birth, or creed 
or wealth, always suiTerg from solf-siifficiency 
It '3 ' ble to ideals winch originate from 
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without itself. It tends to think them unimportant 
it they are ur^ved tactfuLy. and dangerous if they 
are urged with vigour. It is so accustomed to 
the idea of its oivn saperionty. that it is resentful 
of cnnsidrratii ns whioh inquire into the validity 
ot that R.^^LiLnption. It may be generous charitable, 
] ind Init the surrounding pi'mcijiie of those 
iiuditie'i is always their exercise as of grace and 
no*' in justice An aristocracy, in a word, is the 
uisoner of Its own powers and that the most 
oinpletely when men b^m to question its 
uithority. It does not knoiv how to ar-t -vvi-sely 
at very uiomcnt when it most reiiuites wise 
action. ’ 

X-VTurm ( b' GovnnxiiFNT 

ilei'0 IS fin analysis of the abstract, tlie imposing 
teiin — the Government , 

“It 13 not mv.-ntorious or divine- It is simply 
a body ol men making decipions which, in the 
long run, live nr die by what other men think 
of them Then validity as decisions is in tliat 
thought if only because its content is botn ot 
what the decisions mean to _ ourselves Ai) of 
us aio inesi apably citizens, and, at some point, 
therefore, the privacy in which we seek escape 
train our oh igation as citizens, will seem unsalis- 
fyiDg A crisis comes which touc-hes us , a 
decision is made which contradicts something 
we happen to have experienced as fundamental : 
we then judge our rulers by the tact of that 
denial, and act as we think its terms warrant.’’ 
All Governments dislike novelties, for they disturb 
their routine and the accustomed tempo of work 
So long as the eriticisin is confined to non- 
essentials it is ignored ; but the moment it comes 
into conflict with vested interests, the criticism 
IS immediately interpreted as sedition or an 
attack uiion established government. Let Prof. 
Laski speak about the conditions in his own 
country and we shall then be able to realize the 
mentality belimd such enactments as the Princes' 
Protection Act or the solioitude of the princes to 
exclude the agitators from _the sacrosanct 
boundaries of their respective lurisdiction— ‘‘Attack 
an interest, in a word, and you arouse passion ; 
arouse passion, especially w'liere property is 
concerned, and the technique ot iai‘<on d'eiai 
will sooner or later be invoked But liberty and 
ratsoii d’etat are mutually incompatible tor the 
simple reason that raison d'etat is a principle 
which seeks, a prion, to exclude rational disoas- 
sion ^rom the held. It seeks neither truth nor 
justice, but surrender.” ? 

Prof, Laski has rigiitly emphasized that 
vhere there is inequality the political power is 
bound to be in the hands of a smaTI minont% 
and human nature being ivhat it is, the I'Ulers 
come to think the maintenance ot their own 
power as more important _ than the wmltare of 
the multitude or even the importance of wmmng 
their acquiescence with the conditions that exist 
Self-interest can only be trusted to funukon 
effectively and impartialLy if the central authority 
is widely diffused in its ultimate sanctions or 
at least amenaftle to that vague but nevertheless 
deffnite fact of public opinion. Freedom is only 
possible in an atmosphere of equality and equality 
can but exist in an atmosphere ot true democracy, 
notwithstanding its palpable inefflciencies and 
m perfections, for these very imperfections M's 


the guarantee oi tlie permanance of progic^s 
Sir Henry Carnpbeli B.innerman spoke witli the 
true msight of a genius when he said that good 
government is no substitute for self-government, and 
that dictum is one of the greatest justifications ot 
Democracy. Deinociacv is the only possible 
mode ot government if the object of the State 
is presumed to he the gmatest gjod, or as Prof 
Laski would _ call it “the maximiVation ot the 
totality of individual citizens.'’ 

Tim X.VTUEE rir BrnrAurn.u v 

Prot. Laski has beautifully defined in the 
Encndopardia oj Kucinl i^cienres (vol III. 
page 7) the meaning ol the word “Imreaueucv 
It is ■ the term usually applied to a system of 
government the (.ontrol of which is so compicteli 
in the hands of offijials that their powei 
jeopardizes the liberties ot ordinary citizens 
The chaiaeteristLos, of such a regime are a 

passion for routine in aduiimstration. the sacrihce 
of flexibility to rule, delay in the making of 
decisions and a refusal to emharl up, on expen- 
inents . .Xothing will be undertaken for ’■he 
public for which it is not clamant. The diffieulae^ 
in meeting the demands mar well be exaggerated 
out ot all proportion- Intormation necessary to 
the making oi poacy will be withheld, toinbrime 
on the ground that it is not in the public interest 
to reveal it, sometime by the argument that its 
colleoticn _ will be un]ustii’abl,y expensive 
Decisions will be made without the assignment 
pt reasons _toi’ making them, or postponed until 
in Bacon's phrase, the questions resoi've or 
themselve.s The result is discretion, secrect 
conservatism and all these minister to tbe 
preservation ot poiver.’' Prof. Laski is onlt 

talking about bureaucracy from his knowledge 
of the civil services in England. kVhat hi.^ detinitioa 
would hav-e been, had he been famihar with 
our own Civil Seivice with its inferniinabJe 
routine, massive cnrxespcndciace, inordinate 
delays and singular aliseuce ot ali sense ot 
humour it is impos.sible to say. LuckiU 
however, Lord Outzon has described ou 

secretariat procedure m remarkable woids. Tlien 
IS one characteristic of bureaui'raoy which Prole 
Laski has not nori'-eil and that is its vauntect 
efficiency, and this by sheer reiteration convinces 
even the outside public, as has certamly happens^d 
in the case of tlie Indian i.’ivil service in om 
own country, , 

L-iw Axri OiiEDiLXi'n " 

To revert to Prot. Laski s book, here are some 
sound words about Uw% for law d,nd order are 
the two words which are heard more frequently 
in. this country, specially m times ot political 
crisis. Law does not exist for the sake ot law 
"it IS not entitled to obedience because it i& 
legal, because, that is, it proceeds from a source 
of reference formally competent to enact it. Law 
exists lor what it does ; and its rightness is made 
by the attitude adopted to it by those whose 
lives It proposes to shape. ’ “A legal command 
13 , after all a meie static form of words ; what 
gives it appropriateness is its relevance as just to 
the situation to which it is applied- And its 
relevance as just is made not Ov those who 
announce that it is to be applied, but by those 
'“s'ho I’eee’vs 'ts apphoatmn.’’ 
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U ijrt' V5,tn!v fiVlowri iJiiit ihei’n niv l.ivi-! 

:l,ntl i,i,\V-, :ini[ U\Vi if! S(Ji*h iIOK'sA till”. 
iiNfin- iiiid ;up ikiI- onfitlffl hi Mm (. 

iiri'l roij'iif'lt'ivifiim w'hf' h penjili' in pn'tTfr fUim 
fur UuMP, “Th.V'p" ’.vNo cuiuiivius (rt 

kriOiV to I'O Avroiiu. ipiku it to;- wroivi 

fOiiUiutirR to 111' nfopiirl TIiO'^o who ii,!',-' silmil. 
Ill f.iui uvo^cri.'o ot intiNfico tin; in i'.vi piiin-tinUioi -• 
of if. It, N to In' ronii'nVioi'fil t}Mf, ovon i di'i-iJinu 
tii .linjuiOnLO m ;i vloi 'i.> 11)11, til.V. wit'll fill i;> BlO 
s!ilist,i!ii'o of auHionfv' n lOi.if, i( 

H it Jiicots tiiWrU s witli iiU'‘(li''>ni'0' .so, in- 'r or i.it-'v 
ir i)i!! as^nmo u-t own uiullihilitv MD)'’n that 
iiiomi'ut' (‘•uino'i whafovef ifn do-jliiivtl pinposo. 
tho Jt'iotl if v\ili Mvk will Ui ii-i own nooil and 

nn! that of Uitw*'’ invotwd in io np.iiMUtins 

Diiiortv iiiufin^ liupiiX ftiirttfal hi ouosoif anil if ii^ 
m.'iint.T,! ril'd hy th-i _i-aur,mo to irsi-.ih Thw, iiud 
tliiM only, lii-n fii tho n itonrii.ir.R nf lilierl.v : 

<md dus only i' tlf-" '-Ino tn ilio Tif"ie!\.v''iiia 

of iti’inititio inU’m'ity in Uie uidiyid'Ml lify." 


."■'nimoy 

Tho -i.'Vi’ 'Siihi f'lU' loi.''!.! pnittmlii-id'iri 1 -. tli" 
onii=,i'iil of (ii'.'iiif wliOtii-'f i'\plir)( nr |i)i|)lii'd, 
fill’ iiollnnn "wi fr' ;i rruni' svhi'’h llin fniuinmiv 
lions mil fiiNt n'o d to in' sin h .S.-ditioii, lor 
insi.iiu*'', in uiir ronidr-,’ ;illnrdn ii. ivin-u LiUo 
iiiitiiK'' (if tin nifoiii'.-' nliirli r >uo)nfi'/- -d 'nv 
11)1* law Ilf tlio I'liunti') its a In iiinii-, ••nutiK imt 
wiurli hiis uoi't! Ir-Mt-'d with iiu'Uonitu' iiv'ifih ss 
danii'j' vi'iu's tin t]i.' co/ntniiti'ny m u'l’niOMl 

and Iho I'nasdii Icn' flu iitfititiln ni' Ihi- I'Ditiiminif 0 
is not i'.ir to S"'"'',- ; foj fivvinn-ul.s tin not 

,ind ('Jiiinol v.iiidnl,!' (Innas wiiii'li tlio i.'oni-iMl 
,si*nrii' of fill' tii(!i!ii' duns not pm o!ily:^l> J,.> Im f.iii-, 
jnsi. nr riaiiionus. In otiko!- wuras, tiu'iv iV a 
a limlaninnUl ditlVr.-ui'i' nf oiifb-ilc lioiwoon itm 
vulpi’s and die rnh'd af- ivaards tii" nafur-' ot 
Modition, W'dih fhu vO'iilt that, the (lanrii---.s J,ni-idod 
that petiplo acyiisod of sodifton Deed not dofond 
tiioinriolvo.s. for aoi'ordmd to ihoni iiisiu.-n, or ni 
nflnn' wonD tiip oval nation of the farts irom llio 
liartitiil’n' Kf;uidii,HiH of tlio Voiis;!',.'s. 5 , w.is not to iic 
expi'cti'd. 


{iiiui \ Ilf Si'i I'l \i 'i'niorwAi... 

ll'i'o .u'l' ,so! 5 in v.'Di’ words rPKxrdint!; .■gpeeRl 
trii-iinnfs whu'h ^ .iro a to.'oiK'tU tViiture ^ 

tliis ountry 'd'Xitsru'ito^ unKos paiofaiiy 
rloir 111, it sprrjal _ i! ihanaks ;irr simply .special 
itipHiods fill si'cioinn a _ rouve'tMa i'ov the 

itioi" * iT '.di'tn ot ti, spi'i-iai triliuual prjytnides 
till' (inliii.in' I’i ).il thif thorn ii ,m cr ynnwi 
ii'-iaiust rhr arvusod, ^ tliaf ilio Inmlca of proof 
Ill'S hini ralhin tiLin n)inn the hnaoerotiieat" 

' 'iitivc iiisiire. inVirt, is .-iniply 'a mphnini.ina 
to! (Ito dmi.K oi lustin' ; iuid tho rostnra.tiiia of 
I'l’di'." id this rnsf utViiK'os dunixi'is of wSiK'li. the 

Jlt'K'O IS riistir iu(l''t''d’‘ ft !t-' HOt. foT nolhiCg', 

thofi'hi'O, tU.vr ono of tSio fiimlamn’itil s.denuMrfe 
nf doiiiomlrr i’fivoi'nrio'nt, is snnpht in thn indcpen- 
donio Ilf (in' iiiilii ury for a .ludf' ruy wludi has 
to hiok lur If-, lanrois nr I'Tfiflpi'rt.s U) oxecume 

aiwrmmunf I'iiii with tlw host wili in the woidl 
never art with 1 h;d uoiiraye tuid luiii.yvtulity 'vtiiop 
tlio podiilo ittiVi' a riiriil (o esoori h'Oiii those wlio 
»if ill indamont over rtihers. A ludirial carest 
iimd he and shniilfl Ir' an nnd in dsuff fyr the 
jiidiiiiiuY tmtst, In' atinve nl! toiniita'.itm.s outssfln i 1 s 
own li--!d hVhiit one ioicr'ts i.s tliat 

evyiitivi' tuwi'i’ hve.s nnt h,y it's luiwer to 
UiKriiiia/Kl, hid h.y Us jiewev to ronvinoe, and is 
.dw.ivs '■.letjiiir at. St- ii'>i'i( ' (i’A anuiient.s must, 
llierrlere, ni\v,i.,v,s re/neJiiher "tlifif they do nol 
r.'iiinvii si t.'WiUre, iuiwoet'i il!- '.itii'eived, tiy 

sunpre-sii)!,' d Asid if tiu'y im* idiowed to 
iissit.'i.ile viiifeid Oiijn'.mi willi lii'fiii! vedenee, fhei'O 
;i!'e low hdiies uiion wliinji thi‘,V raniiot ho jHii'Mi'i- 
rleil 10 ei))l),'i,) k. Thi' [ii'fsi'i ufiim of iipiniim i'roiv.'i 
(■•V what it. feeds on." “I’Kiver tliid is an.in.nimta' 
'Oe iii.ikoK jiistruiunitts (it men \i lu) .should 5 w ends 
in tiieinselve" IiesrastmiMe iievevninotil in a 
deuMeni'-v lives ais\ j, Vs m Ih" .shiidow ot (..omiDU 
di'frat , ;ind i!us_ nnk 'S it eatier b uptisly thote 
with whose destinie.s it i.s oliiU'hed" 

fVot Dvsi.i's essHV nn [jihorfy R not merely 
an iinpas.'iRineil jtle,!, lor {recdoiii in tlie tlieory hiit 
also A sei'iiuni tor ail praettc-al admin iatrators and 
thiw whom de-’tm\" has piaued m the jiosftion of 
iiower ft (s an iiisnimtion an.'l a ('all fo dut.v to 
rlio^e w!io BtiU I'otaiJi the Uivine sivark nf nk'ahari 
whieh m.ir aetualiy he ’■I'.msjiimad mtu '.letirm. 
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T the opeaiBg of the second half of the 
nmeteenth oontury- the B.;n.vali 
yras moie thau hft:/ year's ohi But 
its iscblevemente till then s-^ere ruTV ne^Ii^’ble 
All the pri-'^ate theatres 'v-dch iiaJ come 
mto beitjg Aoe after aaotlier dmina that 
period v.'ore sl'ort-lired and. uoreloceti to one 
ftiiother. They cl»d not soececa iu creating a 
eoutioixo’js dramatic tradition lu the coiuitcv. 
And. whafe was more, no repertory of Beotrall 
plays was in ^esisteufle. The only Bea^ali 
plays which had baen put on the stage were 
tile traoslation? of Lehedeff and a dramatic 
retideriag of (he fnmiiiar tafp of Vidyasimdai'. 
We have no means of ascertaining whether 
tiiftse pieces possessed any literary and 
artistic merit Possibly they had none. la 
any ease, they caQuot with any justice he 
described as the ford-runners of the later 
Bengali clays. But with the closiag of tne 
fifth decade of the nineteenth ceifniy all 
this was c-banged, Tne year iSo7 witnessed 
a siiddfea outburst of theatrionl actiritr ia 
Calcutta which not onlj'" re.enlfed in the 
opfeDing of three priraff thr-atres close 
upon one another in that city hut also 
helped in a hrge nieasarn m the erpatioa of 
a genuine duimatic literature lU Bengali, 
which bad been famtly foreshadowed by a 
few minor pie.'‘es before th-it date. 

The Bengali drama dereinped alang two 
lines, — the traaslatiou or adaptation of accieut 
Sanskrit works, and the wnpog of Jrigiaal 
plays with cla.ssiaal incicleuts or current social 
problems as themes. , 

So far as cau be ascertained now, the 
first geuuiae Bengali drama to be put ou the 
stage was the Bengali rendering of Abhijmn 
Sakuniafa by Yaidya }fanda Elumar Roy of 
Baurira wlceli was published iu August. 
1S55 {Bbadra, 1262 B.S.J and staged oa 
January 30, 1S57 at the house of Ashufcosh 
Deb (Chhatu Bubal in Simla Though the 
history of the Bengali drama and that of 
the Bengali theatre run nearly parallel from 
that date, the origin of the Beagali drama 
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can be traced to an earlier period. Till very 
recently it was supposed that tbs first 
itenuiue Bengali drama was Bfun'h'arjim by 
Tarachjiran Shitdar winch was published io 
1S52. this work being followed cloisely by 
Bhaafoncih ChUiacUas by Karaehandra 
rrhosii publish" ! m But in the Prahasi 

for Kurtie, 133b. Dr. S. S' De has brought 
to tba notice of scholars a new Bengali 
drama called Ratnamli Kaf/ka. based cm Bri- 
Har.'Jha’s Rat?uicafi, fav Rilniaui Pal and 

pablis'hed iu ISdS. It seems possible, 
however, to cany the hi.story oI the Beagali 
drama as far back as ISSO. Ia the Bo.hibaA 
Prahhakar for June 2S, I hare come 

across the notice cf a Bengali t.-anslatiou uf 
Abhijimit Bnnkuntai'a br Raiatarak Blutta- 

charyya. published in IftiS. Another notice, 
published m tne Smnm'har Chamlrlka for 
ilay 2, 1S31, states that two Bengali dramas 
Jiaiitnk Snrryfua, Xnlak and Prabodh 

C]ta>rJ,rorJo!j I^atck are ou sale rn its oiSce. 
These work’.5 must, therefore, hare been 

pubhehed before that date. But I hare seen 
none of them, nor esu I i.swrhiin whether 
they were actually put oa tho arage or not It 
2 s stated by some timt the Kantuk Sarmsm 
IS the same piece ss the play of Vidyamndar, 
stasied lu Nobiu Obandra Bose's 11011 =?,'“ 
and the B.er. Long raeotmns the book in 
liis DcKeriptire Catalogu? of Bengali Vdorks 
(p 7.5) as foiluwa ; 

KoAfak S^rbasn Pnfak'Vh. P.. 1S.30, a drama, by 
R. Chnadra TarkaUanliar of Harinabhi. 

Coming back to Bhadrarjun and Bharunnati 
Ch-dfamlas. we can now trace the history of 
the Bengali drama down to a Jafer epoch. 
These works were just preceded by 
Kirtn-ilas, a drama unnoticed till cow,r and 


* Baarjim Xaty<vs\ali by Dhananjay Jlukherii 
(>316 B B). p. 2. 

T "The 'irama called Kidollus which has 
recentl.%'- been published in the Bengali language 
With the permission of Vidyonraada Sabka...'''~Tlie 
Sambad Pmhhtkar for May 26, i852. The name 
of this work ’s raentioned both in Long’s Cafoiogae 
and the Bent.ili Visvahish/i but the date of its 
pahlicatjoa was nnkaown tiii now. 
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followed closely by Babu Kabila by 
Kitliprasaniia Singh, pablislied in 1B53-51. 
The latter was a slight work, most probably a 
far<38, and there is bo nieotiou of its being 
actixally put on the stage. 

The history of the Bengali drama, 
actually staaed, if we exclude the douhtfal 
case of Ka?iiffk Sannsva. or Tidyas^ndar^ 
thus begins, as T have already said, with 
the Afddjnan SakwdaJa of Nandakumar 
Roy. Heuceiorward the two aspects of the 
Bengali -drama may be considered together. 

The theatrical activities which had begun, 
in the Bengali cominumty of Calcutta w'itfi 
the opening of Prasanna Kamar Tagore's 
theatre in IS 31 had created a taste for 
dramatic performances of a new type, and 
as we go forward wc find evidence of the 
growth of this taste iu inereasina: volume. 
In 1^53. wo find that the Bambad Prnhhftkar 
(March 31, 13o3) while reporting the establish- 
meut of a theatre in Bombay, calls upon 
the educated and wealthy Bengalis to give 
U.P their crude vafta.^ and oncour.ago the 
now theatre. Tiiia exhortation was hardly 
nocss.snry. The educated Bengalis bad 
already become keen pntrons of the theatre 
But their entJnrsiasm, o.yccpt for cno solit.ary 
instance, had so far taken a wrong line— 
they were acting English plays or English 
renderings of Bansknt plays, And they could 
rot make any sustained efin’t to create a 
Bengali theatre. In daniiary 3857, however, a 
new and enthusiastic start wa.s made with the 
performance of Snl'/mMa at the residence 
of Chhatu Babn, This performance was 
followed in Quick succession by the setting 
up of otlier private theatres, and the staging 
of many new play.s. These activities so 
far revolutionized the taste of tiie Bengali 
public that wc find Kamnarayan Tarkaratna, 
the author of Baf/iam.h\ one of thwvery 
first of Bengali dramas, writing in 3858: 

it is a matter for congralulation dtat modern 
writ«n*9 are developing an interest in thc;h.rkial 
activities- f-ravinn iiccniir ;t ih(> 

incomparable charm of ■■■ > _■ ' and 

EngJisli dramas, everybody is showing complete 
disregard for the uontemptihle traditional mlrns. 
Can anyone who has tasted of the cup at nectai', 
distilled from the moon, care for stale rioe-water’ 

ir 

The new movement started iu 1857 
has continued almost uninterruptedly 
to this day and given rise to the cooteru- 
porary Bengali theatre which stands in its 
direct line of descent. The first theatre 


which inaugurated the movetuent was that 
established by the grandsons of Babu Asha- 
tosh Deb, known under the familiar name 
of Chhatu Brbu id. 20 ,Tan. 1856). The 
preparations for the staging of 8'tkuntah 
in this theatre arc dcsoribed in the Bambai 
Pmhhahar for Jannary 15, 1857. It says; 

Tiie mombera of tho/aanapradayini Sabha, eslaV^. 
iished in Bie house of'-the l^te Aahutosh Deb, are 
training themselves for performing tho drama 
of 8akimtnla b,v Nandr Kanvir Roy. The snecess 
of this venture is desirable. Bo representatioa q{ 
A Bengali ukij^ )ias for a long tune oeea shown in 
the city of Calcutta. 

The first performance of Sthmlala took 

place on January .30, 1857 on the occasion 

of the Saras wati Faja. The Hindoo Patt-iot 

gives an account of the origin of the 

llieatro'*' and its first perfn'raance in its issue 
for February 5. 3857 ; 

vire mnim) vun wrm — It Is not long siaoe 
Calcntti was regaled wifk uidrrionie oxhihitian 
nndor t>i<' .luspii'os nl native ainateurs, when .«oms 
of tlic bc.st piavs of Bhjvkespear were acted upon 
llw stave bv yoiifig irindons wJio ajipoared to 
enter tnvo tlic spirit oi tUc olunvners they 
porsnnatci!. .‘Uthough the hi!] mo isare of saw,osa 
wli'i-)) was an tic: pats >d wiuld not bo realised, yet 
<.h« pnidiv., and soocially Uxu native wn-unanity. 
sliewcd a taste for surh jinrfot iH'iciccs wliioli 
nminised the hesj; t\suHs, if thn tuaniig«rs o'f the 
Theatre had only tbo inct to by the happy 

cpportiimt.r. lustcad, how ■ by 

repeated and well-got up ■. ' >■ taste 

tiias created- thev permitted iinnor jealousies and 
a spirit of coatention to demolish the good 
they had achieved, and the ourtaux foil npcm their 
stag''' to 1)0 lifted up no inoro. Yeary rolled away. 
AVe had well nigii forgotten that wc ever had 
such a thing as a theatre, when an iuvitaiioa 
«ird surprised ns with the fact that another 
Bcng.dleo stage had nseu like a phoenix upon the 
ashc.s of its jiredecessor. The aaiionncement had 
the further atifaction that the pki,v announoecl 
■Nvas a genuine nengaUce one. being a traashtioa 
of the Will-’-'"'- ■ oxcoation of ICally 

T),w,s— thr I ' '■ 0 wero still more 

floliglited' to 1 . h" theati'c had been got 

up by 'ho gr.mdsou.s' of the late Baboo Asiiootosh 
Daix the’ stage having b'^cn erocied, at tiie famil.v 
vcsidoafic of the devcaacd. miUionairc, and partaking 
of„the chariic-ter of a private tlwatrical. It is not 
fv'er.v day that native gnutlcmea of wealth and 
po.sition are ohsorvodjo spend money on amuse- 
ments of a rational Jciad. It is ahogetlier a rehei 


"Tt RGcms prohahie tliat the thoatre at the 
rosidcnco of Chhatu Baku was established two or 
three yettrs before thi.s, or, at any rate, that taece 
was soma sort of a theatre there about the nnadle 
ot November 1854. For in the issue of the >$anibn 
Prahhakar for Dsc. 5, tSof we, eonie across 
the following news ; " • On the night of the hah 
Puja a Brahman bov was returning home by the 
lane after witnessiag a fhmimoi performance at the 
resideaos of Ashufiosh Deb 
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to ooateniplate our youthf il ai btooraoy apa t from, 
the low aad groveliing' pursuits waich.^ too 
unfortuDately constitute the aormal couditiou of 
many of that body. The drama has iu ali ag:es 
and wjtli all nations formed one of the prinoipal 
sources of a pure aronsement. In India, it had 
at one time attained the highest state of perfection. 
But couibipatioa of disastrous circumstances 
tended to annihilate the freedom, of our laee, and 
simultaneously with the of liberty we lost 
emy blessing which ctiaKteaod manners and 
embellished hfe Foreigners contemplate with 
eesrasy the geuius of our poets. The aaicersities 
of Europe are not tired of poring over the musty 
tomes or acc-jput Sanskrit iiteraturo. The Sacoon- 
toiah of Kallidas has iiudererone the most ftaished 
translations in Gerviany and m England. But 
amongst the people for whose ffnefekteers the 
imiuortal bard taxed his genius, iiis aumirable 
wB'kJs a sealed hook almo.st, A few only have 
read it m the migiaal. rnd a very conmuintinle 
number in the diiiitofl fornt even of a traasktinu. 
The pJar is adtuir^lily fitieJ for the stage. Y'e 
had abiinuanv evideace of tiio fact from the 
perfotnuace which came n[f on the m'ghi of the 
d ull instaut [ultiaio]. The voucg geatiemaa who 
personated SacoontoJah iriulced raalJy grand^and 
ciueeniy in his gentures and address, aad did great 
justice to the part he was enacting. The othoi’ 
auiacGurs also succeeded in. creating- an ef.het. We 
are tolti that tho pei-forin ens Jiave not had the 
hoaeitt of any legsons froui practisr-d acti rs, and 
this cireuniistance enahles as to aeco'’d great a’^dit 
to exertions undoubtedls' very we'J direct sii fVe 
a-"© confident that with a little po;i=hu'g the c^rf's 
dramatitiue will he able fo make a bnliiant debut 

The ttecond peifonsance of this pieco 
took place OQ Etbruory 22, 3857 before an 
audience of some four hundred geDtlemeu, 
and a very appreciative notice appeared in 
the i^anfhad Prab'uahar for Eeh. 2d, iS-"7. 
It is curious to note that while both these 
eoatPinporary repoiTer? write of the aotiug 
with evident enthusiasm, Kishoii Chaud 
liittrc, in au article or the 3I''-dein Hindu 
Brania, contributed to the Calciitki 2?.’) /c «■ Lu' 
1S73, describes the perforiKsnce as “;i fasluie.'' 

In a later ifeiiie of the Hhuloo I-'afnof 
iPnday, July 23, J857j there was also an 
auDOtiucement of the preparetjcii; for a 
third, performance, from which we leam 
that in the farmer per ''ormar’ces only 
acts — aad not the whole of the drama — 
acted : 

Iftoekly Eegister of Intelligence- 
Friday, the iTrh .July 

A CorrsftJondent icfonus ns iliai the play ox 
SacoostalfJr' inil be again perfmmed at the 
prenii'SS of Batco Ashcoius Gey. Kehearsals^aie 
naw pn gjCBSJiig, and the wliole play yriil be 
acted, and net three acts only i-s the cate 
last year. 

The fashions of Calcutta, then as now, 
did net take long to spread into the mofussil. 
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The setting up of tho new theatres in. 
Calcutta in 1857 was followed the nest year 
by the establishment of another at Janai, a 
village near Howrah, at winch also the very 
first piece staged was Sakuntala. The 
following account of this performance 
appeared in the Hindoo Patriot for June 10, 
1858; 

VjLi/AGt: Tiiuatue — It’e are glad we are able 
to record in oui' columns the establishment of 
another sative Theatre in ,this country. The 
institution, we speak of, owes its parentage to the 
liberality and munificence of a certam wealthy 
Zemindar of Jonye, Baboo Poorno Cfuindar 
Ulookerjea, in whose family house it has been got 
uy. This place, our reader.s must be aware of, is 
situated la the district ot Howraii. ar only a rwerio 
mile’s distanca from Calcutta. It must be 

asr-odated ia the iiiinilsof many with the exisfeuce 
of a Training School at the locality so often 
nocifed tu the papers. On Saturday the 20th 

tuuroooor village amateurs played the .'Sakontolah — 
that dramatic masterpiece of oar ceiebrated poet 
Ealidasa, As aaturaily expected there was a lau’ge 
g-itheimg of the respectable people of the locality 
on the- occasion- The stage mts nicely decorated 
and the ha;l was spienclidly illumined. The 
performance wiis rery creditaLie. Indeed such 
proficieiK-y was more tlian expected from youths 
rw'-r-ctl aad l-red up m village schools. Jiisfico 
dom.tuds u-e should mention the taleuto displayed 
by the gecrlcraen who per&onated Ibja Doostnuat 
and Sakontolah, The manly gait and deportment 
of Ooosmunt showed at once that tf wk just tho 
nun ropresenttH-l lo" tae Poet, while his beloved 
partner in lore rescinnled in evoiy point the 
araacirgly i.'eautifiil dauehter of the heavenly 
tyiwpk iranoka Bedoo.oat and other charaoteis 
were vrii performed and each iiad his proKoiency 
in ids own paiticular way The music plaved by 
merrearo waN cajiai, but that bs' the hand was 
iioiribly disgusting "tVe wisJi a he’‘ter munageiuc-nt 
of the screen buct f'cen made Indeed a^ler the 
Brbt set was over die .-creen dropped, and was so 
disordered that .r could not be soon taken up The 
amlicnco was tlr„s xept waiting in anxiety and 
PMSPense h-r a peuod ot nxue than half an. hour. 
Tins defO'.t in the rLdrifgcnient oi the 'screen we 
have- reas<.'C tr. coinpLiin of in atuiy^t ali native 
pi-iiiS-niances. Clur pieser.t th.eatricaf exhibitions 
are eondcrtecl m tj.e Enulisk style and , tfiis 
iinpoitaat fr.ciure of ihe English stage should be 
duly learnt I -efoie aey thing like completion and 
siic-.e-'-s ocsiid he attained '> 

in conclusion we sinceie'y thank Balxio BoortiO 
Cjiimdei afufuVei.'ed ter too Jilternlity evinced by 
IijUi itt reance up this u.'^efui insniutmn, and we 
trust that iiisT.taffipto will not Pe lost aisht oi by 
otiiois of his class. He has indeed /'given gold a 
price and -aught us learns to shme.'''’* 


^ luthe prc-iace to the .seeoad edition of S<xkmiala 
tltbfil the aurfior sac s "This play was perlormed 
recently t y ihc* Bengal Theatre at the recuest of 
Lcid l^yltcn the GoverEcr-Gotieral of India and 
h-ts Council vhen he and the members of his 
Ccun'-ii weie greatly pleased with the perforffian/'O 
w hich was K itnessed by a numerous audten-"o ” 
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I'y coine back to the theatre at Ciihatn 
Baba’s residetjce, tlio sta£ttns of Saku>Hfda 
at this place was tollowed qaicldy by that 
of a new play, by tiranimohan 

Saricar, which was also a Hecgali dramatic 
rendering’ of a Sanskrit work K>>fl(im>'n-rL 
This play was first performed in Bhadivi 
12b4 B. E. (Aug.-Sep. IHST),'*' and the cast, as 
giren in the book, was as follo'trs ; 

RajA _ Baba Aanada Prasad ilookorjee 

-Maiiendra Ratli HUinradcir 

Eapinjai Anthor 

Kanehuhi Babu SkjbcKnad Siaha 

ilahasveta 1 Baba Ksiietra Moiiaii Sinha 

Natl J 

Kadanivari J-la’nendra Nath Ghosc 

Tarnhk'Ji Oliandra Ghose 

Ram Bhubaii Mohno liliose 

GiUiatra-dluirim Matieridi'ii Lai Alooicorjoc' 

This drama wus not published m book 
form till Aswm i2(id (i'ep-Oot Ir'nh'. t 

III 

This first two porformaums of Sakindah 
in dimuai'y and Fobniary lS.'s7 at Clduitu 
Babu's residence wore followed by .i snore 
sensational dramatic ovoni in 'March of the 
satuc year. It was tlm pGrl'>inniince of 

Ramuarayau Tarkaratua’s Zui'/jb#. Kidarnyvia^i'a 
at the house of Baba Jayram Bysuck of Niifcau- 
bazar on March 13, 1.S57. Tlie dramas so 

far put on the stage were only adaptations 
or translations. Ramnarayati -was perhaps 
the first writer in Bengal to utilize a 
social question of the day as the 
theme of a drama and thus to compose a 
drama which w every seusp was original. 
Kuhn polygamy was being vigorously 
attacked w those days by the social reformow 
of Bengal. __Itfmmaraya)fis now drama had for 
its theme 'this idstitution. The sotis.rtion 
which the play created and the enthusiasm 
with which it Avas repeatedly staged i.s 
deaenbed m tiio rcminisfionceR of (Join i)as 
Bysack, the friend of Michael Madhusudtui 

Datta. Referring to the organization of 

theatres iq Calcutta, !>our Das Bysack says : 

The credit of organw.ina tho first Beauali 
Theiitre bniotigs to tho Jate Bahn Jayaratn BysacJc 
of Cbumickdaaga Street, Cnicutta, who formed aud 
drilled a Bengali dratuatio corps and set up a 
stage in hia house, oa. whioh was performed, In 
March 1S57, the seaaationa! Bengali play of Kuhna 
Kuh Sarmsm by Paudit Ramuarayanir. The 

* See Samhad Brabhukar, dated Sep. 18. 185? 
(1 As-win, 1264'. 

t I&'d, 1? Ootr. 185S (1 llartie. 1368). 


sut'CW'^ rn.l popuiarify that aupnded the ftrst 
ovperiuieqt icci the !arc Babn Copal Das Sett to 
forai a siiiiilar cot-jts and sol up a stag“ m his 
limise in Uiitiim Sjmir'.s fhtnhm Srrooi, on which 
thf' .■A.i'iiL' plar was rep^’afed h.^hn-e ho onlhnsiastic 
;iudi'’n;'C 'Ch‘’ impr,.'ccdt‘tyi’'d sopsation into whiih 
■the wbuli' native .'onmuinitr was Thnnyn, aFi-er the 
c?Dhi-.uton of the iir~r widow marTtag,=‘ [Deer 7 
ISK}] under f ho acain ot that ivdmdd.iblo apostle 
of social reform. Isvul-a Chutidt'a Vidyajjagatu 
aocouarcil for the intfeost nod PSo-iteineiit wldeh 
tuese {iciformancoR of a jilav represeutipg a most 
imporrmit social reform, created at the tune, is 
naturally expected, Vbdyasagaro, and Babn Kali 
Bi'an.tnna Singdia. always on the van of nadojiat 
progress, encouraged fiie actors in Balm Qadadhar 
Sotts houMO, by tlieir pnassneo and personal 
interest.’’ 

The accuracy of Goar Das Bysact’s 
rominiscencpfi is borne oat: by coufemporary 
newspapers. The Hindoo P-ifrioi for March 
19, 1857 reprodiieoK the folUiwiug item of 
ne.Avp from the Vfdnration Oaxeffc: 

V) xloii, ihp i:>fh Unrrk ♦ The I'knicxTioTixn 
G,Aai-?r''’n sfattss fluit lla; well'kiiown fareo of Kewhaa 
Koolnshorhushy/i Ava.s acted in tin; private residence 
of a Brtbao in rialcntia with groat success. We 
are glad to .sou iheso m;w piiH’Os anied, 

The Snmhad Prabhakar for March 25, 
18.58 staffs that tlip third performance of 
this drama look plaoo at the rosidf’Qce of 
Gradadhnv Hett on Marub 23, 1858 ; 

On IQili Ohaitra [Man-h 22, 13-58] Ihe thii’d 
pm form.ancc of Jndni Kulasarra.'n'a took place at 
the restdencri of Q.idadluir Sott The audience 
nu'fiiiored seven luindi’cd, Vidyasagar and other 
flotiibilitics being among them t 

I have not vet been able to come across 
any refcrcace to the second performance 
of the play in the contemporary newspapers. 
Bat, as Ramiiarayan says in his fragmentary 
autobiographical sketch that his play was 
pei'fortued at three places only, rix., at 
Nntan-hazar, Ban.stohvgali, ,atid at Ghiasurah, 
it is very likely that tho second porformanoa 
hko fbt first also took place at the house 
of -ra'yrdm Bysack, Tho noitt {or, according 
to luy belief, the fourth) performance of the 
play took pLaco at Ohinsiirah ou duly 13, 
l>W.s The ’Hindoo Pafniot writes in its 
js.sno for duly 1-5, 1858 : 

o. !’ r:-i Jidy... The acting of the 
. ' ■ dmshH'o Jratuck at Chinsnrah. 

* Jog'iudranatk Basu’s Life of .Micf^el 
Madlmaiidan DatUi (Bengalis -Srd edn.., pp. 617-4^ 

t See also the Hindoo Pahiot for April 1, l8o8- 
A very florid ac-oomit of this performance by a 
correspondent is to be found m the B&WJP 
Burknfu and Indxa Gme-tie for March 27, lSo8. 
From this rve find that the play was staged m the 
face of considerable opposition from rival theatncal 
parties. 
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has, it appears, given great offeace to the Koolias 
of the looahtr. . . The actiES took place m fee 
house of a gentleaiaa of the Banya caste, and fee 
CoUa Brahmins mtend, it is said, to retaiiate in 
kind, 

Ttiis was, in all probability, the perform- 
ance which Baakim Chandra Cbatterji is 
said to have wifcseesed ai Chinsnrah in the 
residence of the Hoadol* family, though 
the date ascribed to this performauco is 
1857, i.e., during the Sepoy Mutiny.’^ 

These extracts give a fairly complete 
account of the different performances of 
Kitlin Kulmarmma. But there is an item 
of news ia the Sumbad Prabhakar for 
March IS, 1857 which raises an interesting 
point about the theatrical club whicSi took 
the initiative in staging this play for the 
first Hour Das Bysack says ia his 

reoainiseences that “The credit of organizing 
the first Bengali Theatre belongs to the 
late Bobu Jayaram Bysack of Churruckdanga 
Street, Calcutta, who formed and drilled a 
Bengali dramatic corps and set up a stage 
in his house, on which was performed, in 
March 1357, the sensational Bengali play of 
Knlin Kida SarMCLsraP The Samhad 
Prablmkar, on the contrary, published the 
following editorial (cited in translation) on 
Mar 10, 1857; 

The staging of the play ^aktintala at the houae 
of the late Ashutosh Deb has Jed today to the 
growth of an interest among the voung men of this 
country in the dramatic art. Though these are 
but amusements, they do not require both intelli- 
gence and knowledge any the less for that. A 
dramatio performance does not mean raeroly to 
stand in upon a stage built after -the English model 
and say the parts in a sing-soog manner like 
the recitation of the doggerels of a PandhalL It 
requires that the actors should, by suitable 
gestures, express the proper seataments of the 
passages— such as sorrow, joy, affection and other 
emotions— with whicb, according to the mt^rions 
of the author of the play, the dramahas beeafebeU- 
ishad, and thus charm both fee spectators arn the 
listeners The duties of an actor or actress ai^ not 

we have to say in this 


easy. We shall sav what . ^ 

oounectioa later. At present we are fixtremely-, RonlraliQ ha ctt'o- 
gratified to learn that arrangements for the staging^ ^ i j - 
of Kulin — '-emg made under 

the auspioef ■ . ■ ; , Sabha and Babn 

Ealiprasanoa ■ f this society, is 

dsvoung his particular attention to the matter. 


dramatic club attached to it also interested 
itself in the staging of Kulm Kulamrvasva, 
though we have no means of knowing 
whether the play wa-s ultimately staged by 
it Of not, and whether tnis club had any 
relation with the dramatic club organized by 
Jayram Bysack. 


lY 

The theatre attached to the Yidyotsahim 
Sabha just referred to, was established in 
1836 by the well-known Bengali writer 
Kaliprasanaa Singh at his residence ia 
Jorasanko. This theatre ivas opened on April 
9, 1857 with a performance of the Bengali 
ver.sion of the Sanskrit drama of Yeni- 
setmhar by Ratnnarayan Tarkarafcaa. This 
event is described m the following letter to 
the editor of the Rindoo P^iirioi, which was 
published in its issue for April 16, 1857 : 

To tke Edtior of ike, Hindoo Fatnoi 
Sir.— List Saturday, fee 9th instant, another 
Hindoo Theatre was iuangurated under the title of 
the "BAus Swaheeney Theatre. ‘ Several respectable 
yentlemen, native and Bm-opean, were piesent on 
the occasion and the “Bany Sanghara” Nattuek was 
acted with considerahie applause. The dialogues 
were conducted mostly in pyers tcouplefs) and 
treepodees (triplets) instead of dramatic verse. But 
songs were %ydnting— -The pertoriuance oa tlie whole 
was very creditable to the young Hindoo Amateurs 
to whose ^eal and spirit the Theatre owes its 
existence. 

Yours &c. 

Ealiprasacua himself took one of the 
leading parts in the play and acted it with 
great credit. The success of this venture 
encouraged him to compose dramas himseif, 
and this resulted in a Bengali translation of 
Ealidasa’s famous play Yil:rnmorva?hi This 
book was published in Septcoiber. 1557, and, 
in the preface, Kaliprasanua gave an account 
of the jirevious activities of the Yidjotsabim 
Theatre and t!ie ciroamstances which led to’ 
the composition of Vikranwn'oshi. After 
referring to the absence of theatres among 


The Yidyotsahini Sabha was the literary 
club founded and patronized by Eali- 
prasanna Singh. Of its dramatic activities 
something will be said in the next section. 
Here it is .sufecieat to mention that the 

*Life of Banlcitn Chandra Chatterji tin Bengali) 
by Sachish Chandra Chatterji, Srded,, pp. 75-77, 419. 


Afterwards when Shakespeare’s and other English 
plays were performed m Beagal, the Hindus ^.howed 
a dssire to Saasknt and Bcnsaii plays also. 
Professor ^Viisoa writes tbat arout eighiy ysars 
ago a Sanskrit drama called the Chitra-najita wag 
staged in the palace of the late Raja Iswarcliaudra 
Roy Baliadur of Krishnagar, But this plav was 
not acted according to the roles of the stase. and, 
as it was wriittn m Sanskrit, jt failed !0 be 
generally pleasing. 

How ia this theatre attached to the Yidyotsahini 
Sabha, the people of Bengal are again able to 
■witness the staging of Bengali plays. A Bengali 
translation of Bhatt'anatayan’s Vem samiutr by 
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liiiftajiiayaii BliathiC'h3r,r.ya was the. first,. jiiaj' 
to be staffijd iti this theatre. The <list!a^^atsilc^. 
viaitooi who were prc.senC duriiis the performance 
am the he?,t judire.^; of rlie acting'. The trcntferacn 
wJio acted Uif* parts, howovor, succealcd ia 
pleitsinii the andien'^c aad eaminn^ pmfiiso appianses 
by thdir woH-ivsiiJated aetm'r. 

At the rot) 0 ;(,ted insistence nud repfvost of the 
amlionce the diama of VtlmmirrMuhi is now 
traosiated and puolhhed wiik the oiiject of beiaj; 
acted ofi the Vidyotsahiai stage I &hail deoai 
my iaimurs rewarded tf it is dcoiued %vorfliy of 
perusal by teamed men and of heiag staged by 
other theatres of Hits city. 

The exact date of ihe tirst performance 
of VilrniJ/orrashi is t;iven by the Smj'haiJ 
PrahlinJi/ir. In its issae for April 13. IBoS, 
while i’U’iag a sumnvary of the ereQts of 
the jiri'ced’Kg year, it writes; ^ 

/do.'i, ifntho iOlhc 

[Forofaucr -4, IKdT] the : 

T"'' ’ ■ * . ol! verv .vuceosstuUv. at the 

, , - of Si, Ilahjiraaautia Singh of 

lowMmiko 

R-.Nliori Ohi'.ml Mhlva writes in the 
OtUulh! Ji-TH'civ {iHj-l, i>. do3) of the success 
wiiich atkiiuled thus innliu'mafict* ; 

In Novcj’il'i'i' IshT, a scumd and mrue hnniaui; 
ivt'h It'll mm f', tlWii I't yilrrinun toulc place .at. 
the pi'i'uuKcs iind umU'v tlm maiiagcmont p! the 
laic lUbu Ivappmsauna .Shigh ; the fiutn) himself 
>taH oiir of the ihv/^ive/A' /WAv.cr.'c, Tiu-iv w.is a. 
liirc'i' galhcrirm . "1 n.t(ive am! Kuropoan gtiriUeinea, 
who v.'ei’o imimimmirt in t't'.n.suiK tiut ncrlormimce. 
AumiiK tile latUti', Mr,, Air, tW 1 r>e,\<.Um. 

the theo St.M’ofiuy 'o tit; Ouivt'raiueul'Ot (ttdia, 
e.'ciiir.tacd to im his nideicficd pioaMiro at tne 
adimiidde tvay m whiiji the pnacipat charaitm 
sustmued Hiur iwits 

A very full dmeussioii id tluR pcrfynmiuco 
oectus' i'.t t!ui [Imdoo Putiht for December 

з. iSoT ; 

1’tm ihii'ioTir .Sn.MiisrP TiirATia!,.— Om readers 
tviU pt'otevbly lemeiuhei that nlwitt mx pvcci.r ago 
Wi' rerte\ii.d in tlr'so cohniinis Halm Kahjirosuuu 
Singhs triiusl.Pi'm oft tie Vikn4)iiai rm,i th' Kalidasa, 
lu the pi'irS"ut nv-m' me have to iiotie-c tiio nei- 
hti'iiuKiei' ill’ iiup. diiiina, yol up iindiu tluv„uispn‘t's 
of lib' s.mii‘ !!ali(io, la ins own miui.'-mr. The 

и. ilivn gcnivy nl ('ali'iitla and th,c Kul.md'S, 


t'epr'‘sefti{tie' ' (h” int* liigcneo. .taste, g;K(d KeiiMj, 
iushum utid rcspeciiil.ilu.i of Hindtt sueu'i.v, trero 


The 'f'/at w'iih %ehieh the Vakram^nasi was pgj. 
f.ii'itied on the la.st occasioa veas great. Ttia stage 
was most beaut if uiSv di-mrated and the Theatre- 
room w.'is as nobly iidornod as caUivated taste 
dii.-iate or enlightened fashion, coaid leai 
to Fo dfheam constdoration of enonouiy was ever 
thonght. of. and the ri5sud tvas most: mdgaifteent 
and gtaUfvtug. Tho maiTlc paiuttrig on the frontis- 
piece of the stage was u-' uo.id as elegant, aod 
the .stone pictui’t'S of phni'akt. and futJnhm. though 
mostly tmagioar.y, v.ere executed w'lth so maeii 
nicciy and taste that. one. %ya:s inyalimtariir 
rcinmdijil of the dassin day.s oC ..Oreciaa aculptar^ 
aud paiiUinu, i-asting into fm'in Gods and goddas'?^® 
ot iipavenly birth. The reception was very 
cmmteoii.'i .and gi’a''iou-'., wmich wus comlucted b'y 
ou! o.xceiteiit townsman. Baboo llurn Chiinder 
Ohose But as'c cannot alford space for details, 
thouuh the parratioii of which m the preseot 
instance is piciioimt. \Vc shall at oiico nctic? 
the perfcutmoee, leaving aside all unnecessai '5 
prolnninmios and dm grateful vommiscences af 
elder dninia. 

The iim-pliiV)' iharaei eristic of oni; theatricals 
is fclie a'Ksea.'e of tlr.nmuiv opening, W'hich belonga 
111 ih."' ii>m,iiu.ir s'-tiool of the modoni drama, 
We Ivu'o ihe old terreian wa.y of opemus fe 
?day hy the .ippiMmure of the .mauager on tlia 

smge. who exphuns lo tlm .midien’e the uaiars 

arid f.hiir.wiU'i, and, in .soiun mswnces. toe 

Ifwlormam But the lu cnnipariiitiem, uf iiuAc 
and sonar rcl'eve.v lirit.duU dcl.ay ana patience- 
It'esiw-Mitin miion. Wiieh like i\ hii’ecd lUal'uil iS 
;).lva.YS i.nxsoiiie, lor we inimt bear m m.iiid that 
Uui spi'ouiloi’ l;.'i,.s ov'or.th,’ rneideuw. ot th^ stoiT 
vivadly "damped ou l i-' meiiful vi'-'tou, ..mil aoes 
not xviiit lo be helped m the margin ia the 

!Si<lu<Uh. 'Phi'/ihr the iiiusie- was oxceUffit, 

both wiien. the ain,iteur,a pozlormcil aaa when trie 
Tox^i Bind pla.ved They awakqat'd tn the 
of the leeling portion oi the audicaee who iiaa .aiiy 
w.ru.jathy for sounds tlio most ploasant emotiocs 
and Iti'i'i! the e.hord in a reinarkabiy beautiM 
imnuony. uf the performance iiotiviag oaa be 
evisgorutedly stared. Tim part of Um xag 

P’/>ornhhiy. rep^e.^o■atod by Baboo hahprosaao 

Slug. v;rs u.diniivi.bl.v' done, llifi mion was I'lglit 
royal, iirid !us vove truly impel iab. Iteom th; 
fiT-sc iJf.otw of the play tyhea He with lim pleasaro 
roinp-uiiim. a iiviimwl tedToori, eoumienced w 
intef ■change word.s ul iellu\vs)iij», to. the bwt scdaf- 
when dii; was translated with lisa fair Uoronsi w 
luMvep. la* kept tlu' iiltenticm ot llio Humencs 
edtiliti'iously alive and uwde n most, Kl£.d& 0 Hi& 
impii'RsiuP en tlieii' iniiiLte. Kver.v word ho. gaw 
iitli'inue 


KfiJ {'it idU'ii fruidun. t it A 

‘o to wiirt suited to the awiou which rohowes 
■ ■ • did tewS.v hcls 


all prust'Ut in gorpemis wialcr gariuents, bui tiu‘,,fy^it ht f hr. language of (ho jHiol he ^ 

■’ liear the mirror up to nature. hose aeart liia nor 


audis'iu.'O -was U'u largo lor llm place, and wo 
wuh wgm ihat many niemboru of the Oliowniisliee 
aiAtru tiU-y, were oliligrd to run r-ciunter.oa accmint 
of the alartiiiny deusit.v of. tiiw o'olSeotion. What- 
ever the piiblio may ooupilain of with reepuct to 
the nnre.sf riot eel distnl.utiou of tiokete of aduiisslois. 
we uiiisl do iuatice to Baboo te'oliproii-auao .Sinjf to 
whose lil'cnU mind iiKd generous munificence 
Calcutta owes a. moA ' -='^ “■ .'tiua for 

rational amusemen!. Tli ■ . . Tfieatro 

IS in the second year of its existence and tbongh 
it IS a private property, the intelligeat and rea^ 
peetable public may as freely enjoy its benefit .as 
they do partake of the ecunmon. air we live in. 


palpitate with tiip must cpiiek erautioits when the 
kinff, hearing the ti.rni!ihs cry for hmp. 
liih approach in the most hoioie stnun, ana iseni 
to their roliei '? The act was as cUivalrons as a 
wiis Jieroic. There was the romance ui 
repreaentccl in true colors. Bat. how sweetly aoes 
the hnpuiase nJ love convey its 
lover's mind. Ooi-vosi m rescued Iro-.n. the rntaraa 
nlutches of the demon, she tliauls m a sort oui 
Eio.st, eloaent language her gallant 

^ 1--. Qf honor, acUEsies in 

- . u ■■ ■ ,' I I . while the hmg hears in tne 
dnifet air the most passionate voice M love, -iii 
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tlso jirPSi'Dce of ;* ItiKlilv iwji *.;!a?sio Knrop&jo 
and uanvo ,nuiieiio»i, Tho prineipal chataL-.U'j'r, 

WL';e fho * V Sns.of, (tta,!-’!:!}. Hut! and Uio 

Fant Cniov.vJn. Tho portly ii^ure auu flie prnucl 
jnfiotJondout air oi hohm woro wl! auiPitl tij ilip 
oUara'ior of an oastorn moiinreh (.liafor .lEo 
rtn^tniaod Jhi^ pait vilh '’mlit tu tiim.-^olf . and Ihti 
tonimino Oandirikment, hy tlio iair 

('oiijuir, Tif-plavi'd niui-li fmo and a nirkt 

r cuiceiitioii ui Uio oliaivtoccr or an oastcra beauty ; 
hut the imRiuotit ami thcatrieal hv;t. ui«playiHl 
i'.v Sud;, t'hjiWi'tltout tiui vatic-d and dulieult pacf'; 
ho iitul to perlui'ia, P'ore eaiouiatetl to KorfMi'ja 
rtiO itiosd Fauttamo expechitkins. IDj; iioliintiuy 
and tltOjiui about a due dmm;r cotnpOhi<''d ol mutton 
(‘hop, m.. had a ven' _ pkaHmjy ^ tdteci on tj'c 
audience ; and the \i;(feivrice uf liio liiannois 
whilst m TtVoFMcrity was _wcJl r‘Outr;i.sted to 
tlyteo ite Itad sJic-mui whil^i; in poyprty, that it 
could not iml to attract tittPidton niid ctiU tnrfti 
iippbiNo. The divs.soe; iiF tiio <'i!.'t(}c.>' wcro 
fiaiJcrhly rich, ^ and tlie S'Vnory. atthonuh 
fnlcrjor io flat of tlio priuepa! Theitra, was vur, 
sn'iinffcd witl! luucih Insfc Tin; iiuussr '-lianM docs 
woi'e also verv rrr-ditahlv snstainou uy the 
anateurs. la hiaf, the wnoie wtsit nli' \\nth (rwU. 
rc/iif', ndb'ctiPit iho hiicucni ia\yW em t-vorv one 
yoiiiieutoil wiUi the Jliiidu T iioativ, 

1)' I n,ii liisliri, i lUii^i opi'i'ss turt hit'll siita- 
iai'tion vrljadi I il"nvo<l hi mi (lie ont'Ttaijuni’n) oi 
UiO ovv.uifljj,, !uui \\ iiU'li iiiod' than > onlir-iu'd the 
Pimujubh .'eudiirtt whu'lt 1 _ lirnl nud of rwtiM; 
imiu'ovoimsii lo four puhrmalum ;ind ilio mh.';- 
jiitioi's oi l.iie d-iy. 1 iv'fis alm/;,>r. fortri'ttinw' in say 
that tliiji'o was otie tluna m Ih* ii'i.TctH'd and 
svhicii pei'in's’i to have hoeii felt hv every om' 
iSii'Nf M'—ornl (liar was. lhal flu? play w,w ton shoi't 
auJ du’ iU'>m \va- i alu'c simll. i iouMdurina tin; 
nuiiil.ec or uoullmiiL'n tli-il van' iiiviic'd on Jhe 
o'mtsiou. no liojio the ownaijocs of fhi^ little 
'Diadie 'o!l iviuodv tiu-Oj eoaipl-wntn ni their 
noxi nerfoi iiiaijoe. and ;:pva us a «ood tioat 
wjilnu a short tuue. 

Caleiuta, Venj' ohodiout servant, 

dUth TUiroh, T'sdT A FiiJit.Np to tuu R'Atrvr.s 

Snji.t Traumiicha Xath Dhiisli, who 
possi-sses die iiies of the IH/zdoo Pafriot 
ior 18T1, has vm-y bmijly alloivoj iue to lalco 
notes of the foiliuviiifi aemount, at tiuj 
ppifornttneo of //'V/?y H', p(. 

■appeared in tho Jlhidno Fafriot foi 

Fobi'uary 22, ; 

Tm'i ameKTse Tiieirui; "ACfer tiiti lai'se of 
nearly a yfs'r, tlie tU'ienta! Thoatn-' re-ojMieil on 
the lath instant with the yertonuanei: of Sfiakes- 
. pear's licnry IV- pai't. I'mst, and a farce enthitvi 
the Amateurs, wiitmi expressly fen- the Ohow- 
rmghee Theatre by Decry .Vcreditl; IVker tj, H. 
m those da.vs in which olvdiatis aad uuliury men 
did not deem it vulnav to amuse fiicmselvns with 
the very rational pieasares of t)ie stapie. Tim 
manayers of the Oriental Tfieatre in their 
eodciiv’ours to niit.iDiiaiise a more mto’ ’mutual 


spiy'ies oC aniuseaifrDt Ilian theij' eountrymen wejg 
hirlierto imeustuiimd ti> throw ;nvay their monw 
tipnii, c.impLiii! nf lavmy lud to onasjntcr fieavy 
losses- Tiicii coiupl-iiiit i,s the more niortifyinif 
from llm fact that lliose who have the power tc 
■lei di-'^m siifi'us-,}i!l!y, iiutroiy patronising 

ilm desifif.ibli! iam,u-.!eis itut pihunud in the 
r-onniiy — bull'biill lijpus and dani-in;? iC)r!s,~woiUd 
Jiot Uy out a iacihmy foi Mm tliuusaud times aiois 
yiulifyiua: ish'^'ws wURii itm Tlmatip is capable of 
atfortUnir, Perhaps the mmonty of the riGti la 
Oaicufl.i,, are Irom rltoir liui'icawo of the Eaghsk 
laimiifiitm iiisnsoopfible of flmcy'i’tiS'itcdohsht wfudj 
un'EnpliijU vlay «'oi! acted can impart to 
spivtaior Ycf if oven al! thusov^dioscecLucatiott has 
fiirai5li-?d tfieimvith a roiined task; and eaaidestiies, 
to apiueviato the Drama ot the we,st, took that 
interest mthoiiewilmatmwhmh they ouclit to take, 
its inanasers could not certamly despair of sGccess. 
Siiakesriear's plays acted by ilmdoo youths is i 
iiiivcUy whicli nono assuredly Fh-juld miss, and 
Fucli acduk we obs^-rvod id the Orioobi,! Tkeahe 
on Ttiiirsditv last may well make u« proud of the 
vematile and exlrimrdmary geuius uf uur wnnlry- 
int-o. tVe adnut. ifuit a!! the clLirrmlers in the plaj' 
were not so well rejnvsoutcd a< . we eonld Wish; 
yiit Faisl.ifi' was a inimp -iml kiair Hoary spok 
and tscvticiilated like a Inna. We Nvondeml 

spenally ,!t the wnv in which tile wmaK man whs 
tk-i'Miiwti’d lii“ iormcr c!i'irimtor wen! tluougii lus 
part, lumiii knu tiu' Lnu’iiuioit ihd blar’kirnard lu 
voice and n’.‘-;iur-> .xu f'i'(o,trkM.iiiy that tlie andieaco 
w.'i-, ill ,'l roar of ianylik'!. TTr tironniuialina of 
some »1 Hu* md u'.-^ 'iV.ix lA'cclJeul. ' that a! tho rest, 
nut apooettier h;wl, . . . \\ e amim wish that a, 

pr-'iioroiH pubiii* will esiemau^M these, offortij to 
ivsbililixti a .'.otn'ce ot laliou vl luiui.semeat in CVdcuta 
and ivYiVe ui’uintdiy Ifiv* liiMitialir-. spirit ut oiir 

ifrvtiwn \Ve wi-l, ab-o t.Imt the, tiuiiuiftew of 
the Tim.iiio wdi heiearior think ef setEiOi; 

dp Heim, tie* fiJiiv-s alrer ilic iiuinaor ot our very 

.’•lunO'-l bividiron of HmuK'iy who Ate now Dii'- 
ring it •ii til'.' Draai Ruad Theatre, 

Oimtii-xtiu.ss 

The fnlKiwine pavnvraph. quoted from the 
('’iletitin Mijuihhi JhiD'/ta) for Ifsdh (Pt, II 
Asiufcio N'ewv's, j'. ij2T), fur!ii;t);es additional 
prouf tiiui Die f!/n/li;o P/onrer was a weekly, 
and not a toi'Diighilr nur a inonthlv paper, 
and ll,!if it, wa.x first, published on 27 Auytwr, 
1833 A 

Ni'w I’ri.cirM urns —A jicrindicnl, tailed the 
JJhuhi rinnpfir. cUiKv-'l.v reseititiiinp: lu anterior the 
(utwiii' and oaUi'cly dm {irodiiotioa or the 
xiuUonfs of tJie Uiiuioo GoileffS. li-as been pubhshea, 
Tiie hist uiimbnr of tho work was, issued oil the 
TTtlr Aiiitust and un the whole redecte greae ci’oJa; 
DJI tiio contiibulors and cdituvs 

P, dTT r. I L .2,7 far Sept. 1S22 lead Feb- 7-1®* 

3'dO 2 eb , compLeLe „ play in Engnsa 
play in Eng. on a more 

ambitious scale 



Alekh Religion in Orissa 

Br Pi.XDIT BiyAYAK MKSi 


J ORANDA, a viikg-e ia ti*e Dhenkaaai SfcaSe, 
has been i!ie principal foat of Alekbisra 
for ii long tims. The hills, forming the 
isolation of Dhenkanal, been barriers to 

the quick onrush of any new culiure into 
the State {ton's the plain eountrv. TTotivith- 
standiog the isoiatioii. Dhenkanal, where the 
Savara people predominate and which 
aGCotding to tradition owes its name 
to a Savara, Dhenka by name, is regarded 
by the Hindus of Orissa as a place 
of sancticy cm acoauot of a Saivite shrine 
existing _ on the slope of the Kapilasa hill 
which is a few miles from Joranda. 
The natural grandeur of this lull I’s 
exceedingly charming, A perennial spring 
flows down from the top of the hill and 
washes the head of a Sai^a image, enshrined 
in a temple standing on the slope. This 
temple was constructed during the reign of 
Parushettaui Defa, the sovereign lord of 
'Orissa in the 15th century A. D. 

There are several natural caves ou the 
hill, which are occasionally occupied by the 
Sadbus coming from distant places. These 
■caves are said to have been the abode of the 
-sages m the remote past. According tn 
tradition this hill was the seat of the sage 
iCapila to whom a Sdnskrit work, de-scribiag 
the sanctity of the various shrines of Onssa. 
is attributed. It is, therefore, a coninioa 
belief that Kapilasa, the name of the hill, 
has been derived from Kapila-vasa. I need 
uieation here that the pilgrims, when they 
gather here on festive occasions, observe no 
caste di-stinction. * 

The Kaptlasa has been referred td as a 
place of sanctity in the Oriya Raniayana bv 
Bakram Das, a contemporary of iflbaitanyipN- 
of Bengal It is stated in the prologue 
of this work that Siva, residing on this Ini!, 
heard the name of Rama from Srahnia and 
by muttering this name, -rvas cured of the 
disease he was suffering from on account 
ot the dcstmction of Daksa'g sacrifice. Having 
noticed the miraculous restoration of Siva’s 
health, Parvati requested her husband to 
expose the means ot his cure and fcbereupoo 
he narrated the story of Rima, 

of — d 


Another reference as to the sanctity of 
the Kapilasi is found ia an Oriya poem, 
called Oovindachaudra by Yasovant Das, a 
eoafcempofary of Bakram Das. This poem 
is recited by the Yogis of Orissa, - while 
wandering from village to vdiage bugging 
alms daniij the dry season. These Yogis 
lead a married life aad ealtivats land, 
which they pos.sess, daring the rainy season, 
but do not hire their labour. They take 
food cooked by all non- Brahmin peoole 
and at the same time declare tnat the 
founder of their society was Oora’shauafp. 
With such social charaeterifitiC'S the Yogis 
claim that the poem Qovindachandra is the 
sole propexty of their society. 

This poem deals with the mitiaiion of 
Goviadftohstidra. a King of Bengal, to 
asceticism by Hadipa, It is narrated iu it 
that Hadipa h.id left Govindachandra in a 
prostitute’s house for probatiou and pro- 
ceeded to ITapilasa. Besides INaada Das, 
who ilourished, very likely in the 17th 
century A. D., mentions Dheukanal as a 
religious centre ia his Anakam-wmhHa. I 
might mention here that this Anakara-samhita 
contains a rriigiou? doctrine which resembles 
that of Alekbism 

I shall now proceed to notice the 
general features of the religion. Alekhism 
generally prohibits image worship and 
observance of the caste system. But a 
certain scciion of the Alekhists who lead a 
household life, observe caste system to a 
certain* extent It, however, a*dvoeates 
abstinence from taking beverage and extinc-’ 
Don of desire. Those foUo'wers, who have 
renounced the world, subsist on aims. They 
take cooked food, if obtained from a house 
in coarse of begging. Aad they take this 
food on the mam road lunniag through the 
village, never acquiesclug to the request for 
taking this food either within the bouse or 
on the outer veranda of the house from which 
they have obtained it. They particularly avoid 
taking any food cooked by Brahmins, It 
is also note worthy th.it no Alekhist takes 
his meal after sunset. The Alekhists general- 
ly wear red garments and do not enter 
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]t is .'jEo luc:hlr 
gf't tliGrri'^elvo? 
of a her^Jvic. 
some fcinj? to 
"ods, such as 
moiitiuucd iu 
:od7. 


into religious coatrororsy, 
intorosticg that they never 
provoked at tlie jmjni:; 

Beside.*, tltey dailv de^'ote 
meditation ami localise the 
Brahma, h'lva and Narayana 
their hteratm'e, in the hmnaa 

No rolision is fully cmnprcheiisililc Irom 
its external character aucl as saci\ 1 shaU 
take pains to wotico the esoteric doctrine of 
Alekhism. Ify ebiet sonree of knowledge 

on the subject is the htorature which this 
religion possesses. 

Among the works, containing the Alekh 
doctrine, so far published, the Vh'iJi/inga.f'hha- 
purana by Chaitanya Das, most elaborately 
represents the teachings of Alekliism. Tins 
work was noticed for the first time by 

Mr, NagondratiaSh Ba.su in his hook entitled 
"The ’Modetii BmhlJnmff rnul iis VoUotvers 
in tbv'wfr," Of late, Profe.ssor Artaballahii 
Mabauty i\f,A, has edited tiiis Parana from 
throe nianusoripfs and he is of opinion that 
the antiuir flourish ad in Die lirst lialf of 
the Ihfch century A. I). Now lac «s review 
whiit it Contains. 

It npejiM with inrocations to Barnsvafi 
and Itfahahrahma, but SaiMsvati is rcprosenled 
here as on instraiiu'iifc communicatiny: 
wisdom from Alckh to the man. not as a 
porsonifiod goddess of the modern Iluiduisni. 
Then Sanaka cxpose.s the foiiowiag taeta- 
pliysios to Sauntika. 

“Alokha inanitoats himself in every thing 
in the universe, hut ids manifestations arc 
formlc.ss.i The universe which appears before 
our eyes arc dependent on tiie Dhanna of 
AlekhaA who assumes semblance in four 


^ St ! 
■ar?? ^ ^ wm it'" 


(p. 


or 


.01 

■'Alekhii. li- liie Krcalc'il and overyPiina 
small—is his sGiuiiUno’. ife is 


colours — vvhit'x yellow, i>rown and rad? 
Alekha IS ^lumsolf tbshrm ami from hita 
proceeds Niratar.i,'' triicn the latter appears 
tlio former ii5s;i!>pears in emptmoss. XiieB 
Ninikuru creutts tfm s nv'u oceans"’ and places 
them in fiio irring p.m of gIoiuIs supported 
on the t'f’o;] of .i pcrsiui having two aamea, 
Alarm ami Rirmint. wearing a pair ol .slices^ 
one oiiU'jd ildaugr or dying and the other 
Dar.uH.a or pormiineut'* The person, his 
shoes and the frying rrau are all created bj 
Nirakara. 

The uciivorso reside.s in the womb of 
Alsktia who is incjraprt'ht'nsiblc.'' The foni 
Yedus know nothing of liun.^^ Nirakara, 


(3) ^fr?Tff2¥f| ! 

Hinj « 

<fliT l” ip. 7-S i 


'Mils scupil.inv.'s skme as 
n^U'.jly whijo. .vellasv. or.mg’'^ 
io he in'. i< rms." 


U'lV' dilTorent aoloars. 
tuid rod winch appsar 


although ho a'ssmne.-^ somlilanci;.'' 

(2) “’aui i 

« 

■et^ ^ wtciRTa f ffflj I 




(p. d) 
in the 


form of 


“lie pervades ilie universe _ 

Dharaaa Tire nnivorse is regalated by his laws of 

Pharma. ■ » ,Ths tree produces flowers and fruits 
tlirongh the force of his Dharma.” 


(.ij I 

a| 3iir( 5Tf;§rr k Nwr? ip. n) 

“li-', lu'sf a-'Uinoi) thy hvin ni' t'Uuna whence 
jiroiMi’ilv'd tltc funuii’.''! “ 

15} “cfRfiarfrs vtrf ailr^ir sfltgrt il 

k ^drarR sristf ^ 'd' (p. b) 

“TtMrs .sjiruwina’ Inmi his ovoi, unne iato 
cwishnu'C a.s (,ev<.'ii tK%sui.=; " 

Id' ‘‘.31% 1^-? fl-sr fTiirrsfig: I 

gf? RTfSs: «” 

“Anaiir !io ’uaaukwuu'cd a trying 2x111 of cloufh 
and }>!-i<'fd the detithloss' WAter ot tho owua’- 
in iK" 

(p^ ib 

'T'C fitUnd tiw hcuig, sprung oat of bis mad', 
Miinii'niul i’urama and inalang u pair of ehoSi— 
1- one llyitig and nw olijcr uoiMiiirwiit, ho i>ut them 

foaules.s.j^''*^ (c'oakid hemg's) ioct '' 

1,7,1 1 

irg' ^sar n” {p. 

‘MIe mystorionsiv inandosted in the form of 
VisUuu and from hjs worn!; enunateii nnmhei’iess 
worlds,’' 

.’8) ^ 1 

gT?f wfsw ^rff %’? 11” (.p. 1 1) 

“He i; infinirn and bis entity and non-eatity 
both, are endieso How can the Vedas desQi'wf 
his greatness f’ 


-srreat 
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spr ngiBg from Alekl a reraa o'? j the state 
of sleep aad .n tnis state Jyoti originates,® 
Then again the seven oceans being agitated 
■with the wind exhaled by Kirakara in the 
state of sleep produce tides and from these 
tides ^proceeds Eala or time which is often 
ideotided with Eamaia or lotns.^® Avarice, 
■attachment, anger, Inst ’and illusion are 
attributes of this ivala,” ^ 

Brahma, spnnsiog from the lotus, sits 
-on the filameni. He, being baffled at the 
attempt at fcracmg ins origin at the bottom 
of the stalk of lotus, hears a voice from 
emptiness asking biro to create the world 
Thereafter he creates it in collaboration with 
Eiilad^ 

(9) > 

=3- ® 

srrftwr swjt i * 

WWT U” (p. 10) 

Thinldng so to himself, be had made bed of 
water and lay alopa: wirh meditation ■ • ••whea. he 
became absorbed in meditation, a glory of light 
appeared •’ 

(10) “mfTf ^igra w enfe I 

aj 5iTsf t 

(o. lol 

“Water, , being agitated the wind exhaled, 

produced boisterous waves all on a sudden Out 

of it emanated Eaia which assumed the form of 
lotus,” 

(iii ^ t 

^ ^ 5 e# (1 

^TSTfl^T ^ b’ (p. 25) 

“Kala said to llaya “Let thou a5.^ociate 

thyself with me, with your attendants, avarice 
attachment, Ir.sl and anger.” Thus Kala aat| Maya 
were united.” 

» 

(131 ^w?T %?l\ ^ gr'ATt 

q wsn? ^ «tf^T II ’ ^ 

qfTf 3g Irlfeife « 

^ I 

ftfeva ^ riqqtq i 

?r5?m q HTfR wqg^i 
^ sER^ a«T? 5r?rr|; H 

%rTfiT g ^ i 

q ^ u” (p. 1 1) 

“Brahma stood on the filameat of loins — He 
resolved to trace tlie place ot or'igm ct the stalk 
and caught hold of it, but could not rea^hi the 


Alekha, who is colourless, manifests 
himself iu six colours and from these 
colours emanate six formless Tishnus. Again 
from Alshnas proceed inauraerable Brahmas 
having discriminating consciousness as their 
characters tics. These Brahmas create m 
inunit© number of -worlds, each coin prising 
twenty-one parts and nine apertures. 

The Alefchic cosmic process, iu which the 
universe emerges out of Alekba or emptiness, 
appears to be similar to that of the 
Mahayana sect of Buddhism. Asy-aghosa 
writes that by perceiving subjectivity as 
empty and unreal, one can perceive the 
pare soul manifesting itself as eternal, 
permanent, immutable and completely com- 
prising all things that are pure.^^ We can, 
therefore understand why Aickism selects 
the term Eirakara (formless) for conveyance 
of sense of the mBrmative aspect of Alekha. 
Dharma of Alekhism is doubtless the relative 
aspect of Mahayana’s emptiness. 

The author of the work under review 
tells us that Jala or water is identical with 
iXaj'a or illusion.^® A.svaghosa illustrates 
the mode of consciousness and mentatiou 
that are products of ignorance by the simile 
of water and waves. Oar author has adopted 


bottom. .. .Then he i,.uieti 3 r practised meditation and 
cn tliat account the inremprehensibie Alekha asked 
throogh a voice from emptiness to create a world in 
the water as would be tbe ground his sport.” 

wr ^ I (p, 11) 

, “Brahma could not create the world without 
Kala's assi.’tance.'* 

37^^ grr? >sr^ t 

q S? I 

w?T|; 3 % s}irTPnq\| ^0 1 

q| mt s' ^ 3mi t , 
q^sirr w) gf? %{? 1 

^ II” (p. 17 ) 

■S' 3- 3- 

qfeit qspsqs l” (p. tS) 

“from his colourless form proceed eolou’S, . . 
iiom SIX cnloor^s emanate six Vihbaus. . , .Several 
Brahmas spring nxim them... 'Ine Brahma says 
“Jt tn 1 it liQ has created the world. . .Another says 
1 am w.thonr iival” Br'^hmas after their birth 
ci-eated the -worlds each compi'ising 21 narls and 
S apertures. “ 

_ fl4j Asmrjhoia's Afirikenlfig of Faith. The 
Dpea Court Publishing Co., Chleago- 

115} “q qrqr ;(Tqw 3r?fWii” (p. 66) 

“The illusion is called the dark water of the 
world-'' 
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exactly tiift same sinjile and :t hu'; pomo 
bearing vei'y likely oa the mystic siyuib’ciaice 
of tlie lotus caiiital of Asiika, 

Accoi'diug tu Asvagliosa’K opinion iii one 
soul xeside tuy aspects- suciinos and inrth 
— an<l~denth '.Saiitmjrf'. Aloklnsm's l^lanii 
’s'feavmg flying slice and Piirama ■n'eanng 
pannancut sliue are. in aU iiH'hhood, identi- 
ca] nith birtli-umJ-deuth and sudmcKS 
Tospectiveiy. 

'Tnere CAtists only an infinite number of 
series nf consciousuoss cither pol-entiany or 
actiTely in operation and each series con.sists 
of a snccossiuii ol moments of cn n s cion .s ness, 
each moment bem®- the diieot resultant of 
conseioiistiess. ... First in order is iyim- 
rauce ; tliac is to rut, whim ive auidyse the 
operation of Karnu) ujmn a tram of moiiientn 
of oeiisctensncss, wo find that its priniaiy 
offVet ts to cause ignoiMDce, luuufdv. Uio false 
belief lu’ld by ibi.s £^l>n«Cl<Misr;('^s that it is 
ti sell" and oiro and tbi* other oonaeunont 
delusimw This o'li'sciousiiess, in ^ tiini, 
is,-AUe,s in cejifortnafioii, thn pntcntialitias of 
love. hnlri'J aud like wrnkiu'ssos of iho 
spint wbinh fiie ihe rr's-nltants nf activitic.S' 
in fiiovunis iiidividttaied imisteiico and 
irspin 1,0 futiiu' activities Then emerges 
coiiscioii.snes.s of finite being in general and 
from tliis issue 'name and bum' the 
conception of definite world of particulars. "^'5 

TiiC above is the early Baddi!l.^t teaching 
The igimrr.nee, ennfnrroation and conscious- 
ness arc regarded nv tim iMahayaiu.?t.s as 
emptiness It. tiiereforc, appeals that 
Brahma of Alekhi.-m, wlm is subject to 
empiiiKws and ci'fatc in etuptineas. is 
the conscnmsnes.s of Buddhism. Tiio hiter 
Brahmas having discn.niriattiig emisemuMU'ss 
as thulr ^cliiiracti'r.Ntie me doubtless the finite 
_^heings. ICaia may be taken as eonfu/marion. 
"Eiidentiy ‘name and hum' cii lUiddhisni ha.s 
been eL'i'hiui.ded with iMekiin w'mmei’ Bsiio 
six 'Vishinm. The.so Tis-huus nic probably 
idenijoai witli Sad-ayuttuia of Hnddliism I 
need not say t!iat tin' womb ot MeUfu i.s 
Tathag.'itag.'rt'blui of Buddhism, not Viraj,! 
forin of Sri-J\!'jshua. 

Alek’hism ■ has close afliiiity with 

Buddhism. Ic the former five different 

names are givoii to Man-r as in the latter 
Tha foitr colours, which appeared first, seem 
to be constituent parts of Krisuayutana 
observed by the Bhiksus of Buctdfiiem. The 

( 16 ) The. Filth of T/igJit by I D. Barnet. 

[17) 


story Ilf h.-ily IJiiar.-ita’d re-birth as a. deer 
on account of his a'Sociation with an anhual 
of the siimn spociosd^' ns narrated m the 
Vi.shiniy.U’hha-purima roiniiids u-; of Asva 
gho.wTs tf'Hchiny th.it in Ca'^o a devotee ermss 
into uniuvcuuMliU' ciren instances he may 
fall down to am' inffrmr -state Agaia m 
Alelchi.sm tlic sngi/ .Uarkiuida h represented 
a.s possessing llie character of Buddhist 
Avidokitesvars, for bn does not attain Aleiha 
the iilTimalc goal of his life on account o£ 
tiiG raw ho had taken for procuring salvation 
to uU bcdng.s in the workB^^ Besides, the 
Alekhists maintain the. Baddbistic vit-w that 
the creation is bcgmningless and endless, 

('*') Riiaiat was in’iU'fi.sjng nu.^'ieritins imcler fia 
Asv.'Plifi tr-'o (Fifim Koligir.sa) on Ujo bank of a 
nver lUiwiiig ni the l'>"t oi the hhl. One day in 
wont into (im nror ui bitho winle ti preErnant 
diV was dnrdiing viator. It (o .j; friglil 'in d leaped 
owr the oieiiileil lanil in riui awa.v. In conrsa 
o) Jivipiiin' lie' .I'lnmu sHmiciI out, of its woiui) 
This ynTjag vv-'i.s pjeke.l np and nnniuld up by 
r.hai'.ihv Themifler a fowlor luipli'med to be at 
HlufCta'.s [iha-e and laiU'd thn d-'iH’, (aktng tk® 
iidvuiiiaao of !!ha,ia!a,'.s ahaeiin' \Vtiiai Biiaiata 
tvtaniefl and foimd Ins p-d door iu.'.l, ho howtitlcd 
so iiiU'-li ilia!, the iurtiier pin'winna’ of (cislcrdwa 
hud 10 he disctaiiimn'd. lU’ died .it last mourains 
llu' hiss of llio dov'r and \v;i,s :yt„it'a nh a deer, 
Atior soino tutw thrs deer came into contact willi 
flici sagos and tiivcdi.r w'us tviboi'U as a Bivdiium 
alter doath. 

At tito time t>i di.snolutioa of oreatioa. 
yrarkaiida was doppiy ahsorhed in fiieddatiou on 
.'Vckiia and mi tiiat acoonm ho was escorted into 
VishnuV (.Ak''khal woinh liy a iight, iiere lie 
lanic aicr(>.ss Ids disciples w)io had alreadr 
.itliiinod sulvalioi! Tlios.s discipies served as 
his anuLs in eonrso of his visit to tlar whole of 
Afekha'.s worn)! niicre the nuuitierle.''S imtver.'Ses 
U". Tbenco .Mai'kauda retiirns, when a neiv 
rre.'dion eeiuiiu'iu'es and piunmlgatfis the AletfA 
voiigiof. But hks dNondcs newr rotnin. 

iSt'i) yiefSTTSl f5r\ 911% 'sif ( 

€r 9;§r qrfa sjjt fi 

’ 9 ; 5 T?: ?nf stf? « 

^ fir |9r? ji 
^ 9 ^ sn% 3 ^ 9151 1 

% w ^ 5 it s% |?r 9 r£f %% ij 

^fssn^ TRn% ^ ^ « 

3JT^- 5tnT (p. 102^ 

‘"The fruits grow in the tree and fall down 
when they are ripa. The eeads win b 1 6 m to® 
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It s aho noteworthy tuafc the worU comprising 
twenty-one and nine apertures is 

identified br the Alekhists with tne human 
bodysi and therefore :t is identical ivjth 
the Baddbjctic world comprising only one 
part les' -- 

Alekha sect inculcates, litre Slahay-ana, 
meditation on emptmels.-^ It is ofren 


fnufc develop into trees >a course ui time. Agdin 
hmits grow' and finite lying in riiem dcreloi) 
Siu'oiavly ereatioDs aie uikiug pin. e on the body of 
-Alekha lunnuierali'e creetmnf, have gan.e_ ou and 
none can foretell the extent of f atnre creariona. ’ 

i2l) '*‘^3 fqirs 5” 

(p- flS) 

‘"Til? body created in this process is called 
BrahmanJa'' 

(21) J o/'£’'*<W/ttembyK Spence IIard 5 '. 

(231 iffpri ^ 'tit h 

?n?% !ily«r B I 

fj?f^ 5rf^ SSE5r ssfftft U 
g;? fqJiSf *iT g^rs^at 

fgiw fgr^r'f artfe^ i 

^ tt 

^TJ?5?? B qi? Hrff i 

q^ift3TrW7JJf I 

WTfT? ^ Wfe I 

3Ef ^ BTfe qWf 
it 

?nrTrrB^ sr?T5fff W5?Rr 
B rf 3? It 

^fg sflSTBfg 

7T3rr ^ it" 

104) 

‘ Alekha’s form is so great .that it, b°,Dg nd 
within miiruy and being void withn? vacuity 
agam being empty '.vitiim emptiness, pervades 
the universe-- - Jiva and Paramaaever desert the 
bodj' Itlieir respository) if six Jotuses (or the icaer 
body) are pierced • -■ The q.uiveriag drop becomes 
steady li the consuming flames are made to be 
luteuse in the dweding place of Biva - —The 
position of Yogi is not attaiaabie so ioog as the 
resting place oi desire wnioh is the euaiuy of 
the Yogis is not made to be complerely consumed 

- oue should laminate oa Parama Haraasi, 
talcing a moderate ineai, keeping up the whole 
night and piercing the six wheels ■• - Jfone can 
attain the means of union with Brahaiaa without 
preceptor’s guidance. -Alekha reveals himself wuthia 
the faithful wJio has gamed power of realization 


advocated that meditation should be practised 
nndfir the guidance of a Guru. This 
meditatioH involves the prerciug of six 
wheels or iuuer parts of the body. This 
act of piereing wneels requires the company 
of one ot the opposite sex of the devotee 
It appear? to be Tantric in character. The 
mechanical systorn of Tautric worship is 
not la vogne in Alekhism. Aevertheless 
Tautnc eieroents are detectable in the mode 
of meditation uf AJekhism, Rat this ?houM 
be boine in reind that association of two 
opDOsite POXP.S does not involve the gross 
enjoy raent unfettered by moral consideration 
of social expediency, for loose morality 
rinds no place in the Alekha society. 

We learn from the life of Buddha that 
in course of medi tatiou Dlara attempted 
tu disturb him Ulnw is taken for semen 
by the Alethi.st.s,-* It is, therefore, a primary 
duty of aa Alekh?.<'t to extinguish the desire 
for gros= enjoyment by some prescribed 
method whmh the preceptor discloses only 
to hH di*ciple,s. Othervvjse it is strictly- 
secret. 

The above process of meditation was- 
proPublv in vogue in the early Mahayaus, 
otherwise Ttuitrism of loose moi'aldy 
could u it have foand a place in it. Be 
that as it ma.T, I am itieliaed to say that 
tiie later Huddlnsm is now surviving in 
On&.?a under the gail :>i Aiekhism. 

The .su.^vival of Buddhism in Orissa is not 
a matter of 'vijoder to us, for its prevalence 
in the IGih century A.D. is evident from the 
dispute between the Baddhisis and Brahraioe 
as recorded in the temple chroiiicla of Puri 
as well as in the OanesahiLifiHtt aa Oriya 
poem, and from tiie nientioa in the Tibetan 
chroaicies that the iCing Dlukunda Dev of 
OnssQ was a Buddhist.-^ But ’"we cannot 
of course, giie^s from these references whi«h, 
of the Buddhistic culls prevailed in Orissa 
daring the l6th century a. I) Achyutaaaada 
Das, a contecEiporary of Salaram Das, 
write.? iu lii.s work Sunya-Bamhita that a 
Bralimin boy, Alathuri by sa.ne, witnessed the 


which is unattauiahle, if the preceptor he not 

propiriated A'liere is .Itva, there is Parama. 

Both reside ia rue saaie place - --The Senses 
shoultt be eheoaveir restrained in such manuei* 
as A ruler incArcerare? lire conviots." 

I got this inionnatioj- from aa Aiekhist 
when I was travelling by train from Hindol 
to Cffteaek via, Dhenkacal, m oompaay of Baba 
Sashibhusan Rj 3 ', Secretary. Utkal Sahitim S.wjai, 
Cuttack- 

Pag Sam Jon Zi<'tg ly Pai Jot 
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porformar.CK TOiraouloiiK deeds by 

'(T(>rali;haiirith and Jlailikanafch on the hank 
of the Prachi (nniv tiowiaj!: aivler the same 
narae. in ti)C' Puri district' in the byjrnne 
days. itorakhanath and Mallibinath did 
no doubt diffaae Pahajia caU. in the 
northern India. An Orlya poem called 
S^iplnngn Tnga eouiaiutne: the mode of Torta 
nractice is also attiibuted to Oorakhanath. 
It may aot be (Torakbanath’.s ori^final 
avork, hut it doubtless bears testimony 
do Ins ’'iudacnye on the social .life of 
Orissa T have stated at the beymning 
of this paper that the \ogis in Orissa claim 
to be the rsmiiant of the school founded by 
Oorakhanath, Tin's Gorakhanath belonged to 
blahajia school and it can, therefore, be held 
that Sohajia cult of Budbism prevailed in 
'Orissa during tiic Ifdh century A 1). 

I mr-ty now give ti brief historical sketch 
of tim grou'tli of AU*kh cult in Diioukanal, 
Buddha first oonvertcd to iiis faith Tapusa 
and Biullikii, two merciuints from Iltkal at 
Budhagaya on their wav to Magadha, imme- 
diately after ids attainment of Nirvaim.'-^c On 
their returu they erected the Ofiaityas and 
hegfui to diffuse the message tlroy obtained 
from the great teacher. Sub.seiiucnfly they 
left for Burma and preachod tliere.-^ About 
three centuries after their departure. Buddhism 
Tvitli the conquest of Orrisa hy Asoka, began 
to be firmly established, Thus it had a 
stronghold m Orissa,, 

In the be.ginniDg of the Christian era there 
oceured a split in Buddhism which was 
•con.scqucntly derided into two sects — 
Hinay.ma and Ifahayana, According to 
Tibetan version llahayana oi'igtnated in 
■Orissa during the rule of Chaedraraksoita 2" 
■'.('hm statement migiit not be true, but tho 
fact cannot bo domed tlmt in course of time 
a ^sub-sect called S.thiijayana sprang u’om 
Kahayana. The tenets of tinas .sph-scct are 
onihodied in "Buihi^a (umn () Diihci' edited 
by Mahamahopadityiiya II. B, Sliastri. Wo 
gather from this work tlmt Sahainymu incnl- 
eatCR int'ditation on the vend and denounces 
caste ssm'tom as well a.s image worship.-^ 


(2C) Ap.vag!ia.sa’s Bnddha-ehat Ua, Boolr XV, pn, 
60-ti2. 

(2T) Asnditi Il&se-rtrcMii Vol, XVI. Rangooo.ins- 
criptioa. 

(28s Pm J{}n_2anr/ part I By Pal Jor, 

mited^by_^ai Bahadnr tearat Ohandi'a Das, B. 

{2^)' Ibid. 


Again it is noteworthy that its meditation 
appears to be Tautne iu character. Sahaja- 
yana bears, therefore, a comparison to 
Alebhi.sm. 

We know from Tibetan accounts that 
Kalmu or Knsnaobarya and Sarahabhadra 
whoan songs npponr in the aforesaid work, 
belong to Orissa. ^Savara people have also 
been referred to in ‘Baitdha Gana 0 Doha' 
Again the iangimge used in this work has 
more affinity with the Oriya^^ than any other 
northern vorn.acular I am,_ therefore, inclined 
to hold that Sahajayana originated in Orissa. 

The Sahajia poet of the above work bad 
probably some intimate connection ivith the 
ivapiias.i, for it mentions the Savara sages 
residing on the top of a groat hill.'’^ 1%^ 
hill IS very likely identical with the Kapilasa 
■which w the suitable plane for the practice 
of Tog.a Tog prevalence of Buddiustn in 
the .vicinity of tlh.s hill is ahso corroborated 
by the old coppor-iilate records.®^ 

We learn from various sources that 
Orkia was tho centre of learning of Yoga 
system. IJruIor tho Bhauma dynasty, there 
llouriatied a king, Bubhalcara Kesari by name, 
who sent as token of pre.sent the autograph 
mann.soript of Gandavyuha to tiie emperor of 
China tlirough Bnijna who studied Yoga 


1 

Hf ^ JTFvJ ( (p. 21) 

ChH /Wd. 

'‘Kahan or Kahuya (Krisna) namo of a Buddhist 
Taiitrir .-.saso was born ot a Brahmin family 
m Onssa, ind wius initiated into tim tuyscic cult. (,V) 

Seiiioe,' Kt'isnafimrvya was bom of a Brahmia 
fmnit.v mri.irhsa (l.VJl) 

.Savaftjia in Tihefaii i.sa name of a Buddhist sage 
vriyj i>ciorged to the hih-tiiho (.'.Ailed Bavara 
-^baiahahnadra w the naiiio of the earliest 

dilTasqi-s of Tautrikltuddhiem. He Icarat ^Vairayaaal 
fjMin Bovjioukalpa, king of Cnssa (CA'Xl) 

(Al) (p. Itp Tin's is douliMess the Oriya 

passcs.sive tonu of the .^ecoml peraoaal pronoun. 

^ \P- 19) Here wo notice the Otiya 
locative case iudicating .=5uffix. 

Similarly man.y other Onya forms, which are 
not in nse in any other northern vernacular, axe 
found in this work. (p. 12) 

(S2) *1% gw 1 

(33> The 3rodern JSet'kw. September. 1931, 
pp. 290-91. 
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system in Ons^a a the 8th ceatu y A D 
It s stated in the Pcdkc t msoi.pt.on froia 
[S’agarjuiiakonda ol the Srd ceotary A. D. 
that Bodbisiri erected a Badhist raoaastery 
on the Paspa^iri"-’ whicli is meatioaed ia 
Hreen Tsiang'si accouat of Orissa. Bodiiisiri 
and ^faropa are said to hare practised 
at Ratnagiri of Orissa^® whieh hav-e been 
recently explored by Rii ^liadnr R P. Onanda 
as well as hr Mr. IT G Chafcladar. It 
is also worthy of mention that the present 
Ehandayat Zemi&dar of Rafcnagiri claims a 
descent from the king Vasukalpa Ivesari 
who is probably ideatical with Sovesukalpa, 
the preceptor of Sarahabhadca It is, there- 
lore, not unreasonable to say that Yoga 
system of Sahajayana originated from Orissa 

The Oriya literatare of Chaitanya's time 
represent almost a Sahaiia religion mixed 
with Hinduism Sacn adtm'xture is natural, 
for the sea-coast tract of OfKsa, where the 
hteraturo generally ilounsfaed, ^Yas open to 
the iaflaeuoe of different religions. Row 
Sahajayana in the coast land lias been fullv 
absorbed in Hitidaism wmle it is retained 
ia the form of Alekhisni in. Diienkaaal which 
is naturally secure against fhe^ outside 
iaflaence. It appears that the KapiJasa was 
the original seat of .Alelrbiara. Alekh 
teachings resemble the nihilism of Eapila 
and on that account this hill has been 
called Kapila-Vasa The re.moraI of the 
Alebh seat from the Kapilas to Joranda 
seems to be due to later Brahmanical 
tyranny 

Alekliism is now rapidly spreading among 
the aborgines of the highlands of Orissa and it 
is expected to be the predominant religion 
in the Eendatory States of Orissa ic the near 
future. This religion, though now rapidly 
spreading, was on the verge of estinction 
in the beginning of the 19th cec^urv. It 
was Bhim Bhoi, who rescued mt from 
itnniinent extinction and to him, therefore, 
belongs the credit of its extensive spread. 
I shall, therefore, conclude this, paper 
giving a short account of bis life, 

Bhim Bho't was born in a Khand family 
m the Eerhakhol State some time between 
1850-60, lu each and every Sudra rilla.ge 
III Orissa a bouse is set apart where a set 

'i34r'irrYor^"7i^6:i-Gi. 

(35) iiid.,AYLXY, p, 23. 

(36) Fat) Sam /on Zan;} by Pal lor. 


of Bhagavat by Jaganoath Das, is kept and 
chanted every night. Bhim Bhoi, belonging 
to the aborgiaal tribe, daily attended this 
Bhagavat house and listened to the reci- 
tation. Subsequently ha came into contact 
with a preacher of .Alekh sect who accom- 
panied him to the Hum of the sect re, siding 
in Dnenkanal. Here Bhim Boi was; initiated, 
and thersafter ho passed his days in 
religious preachings, making bis pnncipai 
abode m the vSoaepur State. "VTaile in 
Sonepar, he was blind, but the cause of 
the loss of his eye sight is net known. 

Bhim Bhoi attracted followers -'male and 
female — in largo uumburs. Some learned 
Brahmins also became hbs disciples, 
reaouiioiug the caste distiaotion He took 
a female follower as his wife «ad children, 
were also born to him. He died at 
iChah.apali m Couepur in 1395. Tins 
religious luaii was a mr- g lod pocL His 
teachings ace embodied i.i the poems wluah 
he dictated to his literate disciples to wnte. 
I give _ below two extracts Irooi his poems 
contaming tho rpiigious teaching which is 
similar to that of OhaiSanya Das the author 
of ViHfifg^rbliapuraan, 


^ 

?a55f^^T V SJFft ) 

SSR 

§5f ^ ^Tf) 

» feasmt spt % gra {'^w^k ) 

sm? fei ?? . ssFst j n (p. 31) 

He, who possesses no form nor entity, 
wanders in. the emptiness.— Extinction of desire 
vYith the t-jaating ot ihe single alphabet ig the 
religion, he preaohes." -■ 

Oh tuoa pure mind! He made (hoe in the 
intricacioii and put, tlij" repository on the six 
wheels calisd six A edas. 

Oh then puie lUind ! Dhrava, ilarkaada and 
other attained the eternal subluaity. 

Oh thou pure mind ’ The infinite emprinesj 
has been located on youi palate; trace it thraugi 
aieciUation. 
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T rik n.?ht .s dark o\,r oar land, t..e 
lo'oples’ n;ind is obscared spreadioff 
blindness of unreason that leads t.o 
creoeral disruption and disaster. To a dense 
atmosphere of mutual distrust whatever we 
tiv to Taise aa our shelter comes down 
with a Clash upon our heads, and all our 
endeavour^, even those that aro for public 
good hurt the cause that is our own. A 
suicidal insanity prevents as from realiKiasr the 
utter heinousness of striking those whose 
destiny is one with ourselves, and the very 
education that we receive, in a strange 
perversion of its idea), supplies weapons of 
sophistry for fratvicidal conllict. 

This evil, which like a aightinare, is 
stifling the life-breath of our country, 
belongs t-! an irrational ami of senility 
whose tune f hope, is near to its end. The 
chief syinptoiu of its dissolution we notice 
in the very conthigriitiou it spreads, huilding 


ts 0 -y„ cr- n.a hr.. \V .oj th« t nifi 

conics for the retriblition of the aecuimilated 
iniquities of ages' wo must go through a 
period of tornblo trial and strain but let 
uri accept it with tlie patieait hope that the 
curse has nearly worked itself out and the 
lliuiidprous fury has the effect of cleansing 
the atmosphere. 

Let the luorning break: in the East m a 
inajesty of the uew-born light, let 
the youth of the country heroically 
overcome the haincrs of difference m 
opinions and ciisiom.s, lu religions and 
interests and eoinhiiie in wolconiing a new 
ago, at Dim call of brothers’ love. It is the 
weak wlio have not the powi'r to forgive, 
let till' vigorous genernsity of the young 
manifest itself by silencing alt bickerings 
and iniilding a common wcaltli of comrade- 
ship upon an unsliakablo ioundation uf a 
perfect spirit of co-operation. 


Disarmament: Past, Present and Future 

By S S RAJAGOPALAN 


I Iff 'common parlance disarnnuuent implies 
the abandonment or reduction of warlike 
establishments. In the words of Viscount 
Cecil “it is a genuine first step towards the 
complete disappearance of ail aggres.sive 
minamcnte among tlio nations ot the world.” 
The idea underlying diKarniamcut is to do 
away witti the manifold mi.scries resulting 
from warfare. 'Lhiis war mentality or 
psychology or psychosi.s has a long hi, story 
dating as far back as tlic very dawn of the 
nuiiian race. The state of nature in whicli 
man is supposed to have originally lived is 
often described as one of incessant warfare. 
If political theorists and philosophers are 
prone to dismiss it as a pure figment of 
iinagmatiun, history comes to the rescue. 
Even the holy scriptures of the different 
religions of the world make mention of 
righteous wars fought in the name of God 


known as dlmrma ynddhns^ jehads and 
crusades, pertaining to Hinduism, Islam and 
Christninity respectively. War has thus been 
a legalized mode of the most hideous, wholesale 
and violent forms of killing It has been 
tlic prn'lnct of sollish egmsm and jingoistic 
natioiunysin. To count the miaiber of wars 
that hiivn iiucn fouglit from the liirth of the 
hmmu) raec down to the present time may 
arditous task. But to get au idea of 
the loss tlie world has sustained it may 
suflicc to note that from 18‘Jl to lb 14 forty 
wars have been fought. The Hapoleomc 
war lasted for f),000 days and two railhoir 
souls perished. The Great War lasted for 
1,750 days and the loss in men amounted to 
ten millions. The horrors of war are so 
gi’eat that it has been pithily remarked, 
“if mankind does not end war, war will end 
mankind.” Hence in view of the colossal 
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losses that have resulted from war it is beiug 
realized through such agencies as the League 
of Nations that disarmiirneat is desirable. 
But a poiicr of disarmament bristles 'Tith 
numerous difficulties and before enuruerating 
them it IS neeessarv to trace the growth of 
the idea of disarm air.But from its very 
oiigia. A reading of hisMry will show that 
the healthy idea of a need for disarinameot 
was ratfior long m coming. It was only as 
late as 1817 that the hist attemnt was made 
towards reductum of aimaments. By the 
Rusii-Bagot agreement the United States of 
America and Great Britain limited the 
number of their warships on the Great Lakes 
to three vessels Again in 1S31 and bSikS 
Fiance attempted without results to bring 
about an interaatioual limitation of arma- 
ments As imperialism, the dominant note 
of the mueteenth century and disarmament 
developed side by side, one running counter 
to the other, all attempts during the ameteeutli 
century at disarmament were vain and 
puerile. The next stage was reached iu 1902 
whea the Argentme-Chile Agreement was 
concluded, by which the nations party to 
it resolved tn desist from acquiring 
vessels of war. Later, the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 were, for want of a legal 
01 moral sanction, powerless to enforce those 
Agreements. It was only after the shock 
of the Great War that opinion became 
unanimon.s that the condition precedent to 
the establishment of world peace was the 
disarmament of nations Accordingly, article 
S of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
laid down that "plans are to be drafted bv 
the Council hn’ the general redaction of 
national armaraeats vvhich the rjiembers 
agreed in recognizing as necessary for 
the maintenace of peace." In ^rder to 
carry out the provisions o the 
aitiole a permanent advisory cornmit^e and, 
later, a temporary mixed commission were 
set up. But their work was hami^ered 
to the hostility of the military nations which 
were outside the League. Progress was, 
however, achieved in the Washington 
Agreement of 1921 (November 12th) according 
Eo which [J S A, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan bound themselves 
not to use in warfare asphyxiatinrr, poison- 
ous or other gases and all analogous liquids, 
materials or devices. But the conference 
failed to pat an end to the competition in 
building submanties, liirht cmiseis and 
A r n t3 and left the prob cm of d arrain ent 


on land untouched. The next landmark 
is the Geneva Protocol of 1921 which declared 
that wars ot aggression were an international 
crime and provided for the compulsory 
settlement of all disputes both justiciable 
and Qou-justiciable. A further step 
was taken in the Locarno treaties 
Germany, Belgium and France agreed 
not to attack or invade each other oi 

to resort to war agaui-st each other. In 

1927 • the Cooiidge Ooafereaee, otherwise 
Known as Geneva Navid Conierence, sought 
to limit cruisers, destroyers and ^ submarines 
but it was a sorry failure. In 1028 America 
showed by u gesture to the .vorld that she was 
not far behind other nations in demanding 

world-peace and the gesture materialized 
m the Briand-Eeliog Pact. It registeied 
the determination of over sixty countries, 
iaeiiiding Russia not to have recourse to 
war for the solution of international 
controversies and their renunciation of war 
as an instrument of autioniii policy X 

tragic spectacle was witnessed in tie 
London Naval Coaterence of 1930 wheu 
nations could not come to an agreement as 
to any significant r.Huctians War psychology 
whiou influenced the policy of the nations 
assembled nr London, wa-i ttie tragic error of 
the Conference. 

Having sketched the growth of the idea 
of disarrau'nent it may be e.xamiaed how- 
far the policy is practicable m the present 
circumstances T:ie world today is full ot 
suspicion and mistrust and nations are still 
slaves to the \Far God Farther, though 
nations are mentally inclined to accept its 
desirability, the atmosphere is not favourable 
for realizing this object now or m the near 
future. For what do we find? The leading 
powers of the world are increifsing their 
armaments moie thaa ever, in ail directions 
An appeal Eu statistics may substantiate this 
statement. In 191-1 Bntaiu spent 70 millions 
on her navy. Now after the war she spends 
53 millions The fall in figures explains only 
the fact that Britain could nut spend more 
on account of her financial stringency 
U is A m 191-1 spent 12 millions and today 
she spends about 78 miliion=!, Japan m lb,,! 
15 m'lUions and 2i3 millions in 1930. France 
has increased her military expenditure since 
1925 cv 21 milaous Beside?, in regard to 
aerial e.xpe'-iditaiv. Great Biitain has spent 
2 million? more over 1922 figure?, TJ. S A , 
20 iniliKiiiE. tialy 6 and France 4 miiiions 
And th B g an m Ulster u February 1)11 
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It K\BINDKA VAfH T\( OKI- 


T TIK n.gl.t ,s d^irk ov. r oai land, t..e 
peoples' ir.ind is ohscared spreaJmt]; 
blindness of unvoason that leads to 
fjeneral disruption and disaster, Tn a dense 
atmosphere of mutual distrust whatever we 
tiy to 7aise as our slielter comes down 
with a Clash upon our heads, and all our 
endeavours, even those that ore for public 
iijood hurt the cause that is our own A 
biiicidcil insanity prevents us from realiain-r the 
utter heinouRuess of striking those whose 
destiny is one with ourselves, and the very 
education tiiat wo receive, in a straiigo 
perversion of its ideal, supplies weapons of 
sophistry for fratricidal cotilhct 

This evil, which like a uiglitniiire, is 
stifling the life-hreath of oar country, 
Indongs to an uratioual area of senility 
whose tunc I liope, is near to its end. Tho 
chief symptom of its dissolution we notice 
in the very ooiillagration it spreads, binUhng 


.tis „w» or. n.at.-,. L... \V„en the t mg 

comes for the letrihution of the accumulated 
iniquities of ages’’ we must go through a 
period of terrible trial and strain but let 
us accept it with tlic patient hope that the 
curse iias nearly worked itscdf out and the 
thunderous fury has tlie eiTect of cleansing 
tho atinuspliere, 

bet tho morning break in tlio East m a 
majesty of tin- new-bui-n light, let 
tho youth of tlie country heroically 
ovt-rcome the barriers of dilTerence m 
opinions and customs, iii religiuus atid 
iuterests and conihine in welcoming a new 
ago. at the call of brothers’ love. It is the 
weak wlio imw' nut tho power to forgive 
lot th(‘ vigorous gi'iierosity of tlm young 
manifest itself by siloucing all bickerings 
and building a cominoo weuitli of comrade- 
ship upon ,m unsliakylde foundation of a 
perfect spirit of cu-ojicration. 


Disarmament: Past, Present and Future 

Bv S. S KAJAflOPALAN 


I N' "common parlance disarmament implies 
the abandounient or reduction of warlike 
establishments. Tn the words of Viscount 
Cecil “it is a genuine first step towards the 
complete disappearanco of all aggressive 
fumamente among the nations ot the wurld.” 
The idea underlying disariiiaraont is to do 
away with the manifold miseries resulting 
from wavfaie. This war mentality or 
psychology or p'-’yehosis has a long history 
diting as far hack as tho very dawa of tho 
human race. The state of nature in which 
man is supposed to have originally lived is 
often described as one of iaceasaut warfare. 
If political theorists and philosophers are 
prone to dismiss it as a pure figment of 
imagination, history comes to the rescue. 
Even the holy scriptures of the different 
religious of tlie world make mention of 
righteous wars fought in the name of G-od 


known as dhurnm y/fddkas, jehads and 
crusades, pertaining to Hinduism, Islam and 
Ohriatianity respectively \7ar has thus been 
a iogalwed mode of the most hideous, wholesale 
and vioTent forms of killing, It has been 
the pnvduct of sidiish egoism and jingoistic 
uationuysm. T'n count tho niinilier of wars 
that hnvfi been fouglit from the birth of the 
human race down to tlic present time may 
iUi arduous task But to get an idea of 
the loss the world lias sustained it may 
suiUcB to note that from 18"il to IfiJi forty 
wars have boon fouglit The Napoleonic 
war lasted for 9,000 dayrs and two million 
soujs perished. The Great War fasted for 
l,7o0 days and the loss in men amounted to 
ten millions. The horrors of war are so 
great that it has been pithily remarked, 
'Tf luankmd does uot eud war, war will end 
mankind.” Hence in view of the colossal 
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losses that have resulted from war it is being 
realized through such agencies as the League 
of Nations that disarmament is desirable. 
Bat a policy of disarmament bristles .vith 
namcrous difficulties aad before enumerating 
them it is necessary to trace the growth of 
t' e idea of disarm air.’igat from its very 
oiigia. A reading of history will show that 
the healthy idea of a need for disarmament 
was rather Long in coramg. It was onlv as 
late as 1817 tnat tlie hrst attemns was made 
towards reduction of armaments. By the 
Eush-Bugot agreeiue.it the United .8tate.s of 
America and Great Britain limited the 
uumber ol tiieir warships on the Great La ices 
to three vessels Again in IS-dL and 1.86.3 
Prance attempted without results to bring 
about au loteruational limitation of arma- 
ments. As ituperiahsm, the dominant note 
of the 'mneteenth century and disarmament 
developed side by side, one running counter 
to the other, all attempts during the nmetetntli 
oentury at disarmament were vain and 
puerile. The next stage was reached in 1902 
when the Argeutine-Ohile Agreement wa« 
concluded, b}' which the nations partw to 
it resolved to desist from, acquiring 
vessels of war Later, the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 were, for want of a legal 
or moral sanction, powerless to enforce those 
agreements. It was only after the shod' 
of the Great War that opinion became 
unanimous that the condition precedent to 
the e.stabHshment of world peace was the 
disarmament of nations. Accordingly, article 
8 of the Covenant of tlie League ol- Nations 
laid down that "plans are to be drafted by 
the Council ^or the general redaction of 
national armaments vvhich the ijiembers 
agreed in recognizing as ueeessarv for 
the maintenace of peace.” In ^rder to 
carry out the provisions the 

article a permanent advisory commitifee and, 
later, a temporary mixed commission were 
set up But their worlc was ham^Jered 
to the hostilitv of the military nations which 
were outside the League Progress was, 
however, achieved in the Washington 
Agreement of 1921 (November rdth) according 
to which D 3. A. Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan bound themselves 
not to use in warfare asphyxiating, poison- 
ous or other gases and ail analogous liquid?, 
materials or devices But the conference 
faded to pat an end to the competition ui 
building submarines, light cruisers aod 
mr rafts and left t ob cm of dsnrraanent 


on land untouched. The next landmark 
is the Geneva Protocol of 1921 which declared 
that wars ot aggression were an international 
crime and provided for the compulsory 
settlement of all disputes both jasnoiable 
and Qon-justiciable. A farther sfceo 
was taken in tlie Locarn . treaties 
Germany, Belgium and France agreed 
not to attack or invade each other oi 
to resort to war against each other. In 
1927 ' the Oooiidge Conference, otherwise 
known as Geneva Naval Oonfereace, sought 
to limit cruisers, destroyers and submariaes 
but it was a sorry failure. In 1928 America 
showed by a gesture to m-e woild that she was 
nut far behind other nation.? in demanding 
world-peace and the gesture materudized 
in the Briand-Kellog Pace. It registered 
the detenu' aadon oi over sixty countries, 
ineludiag Bussia not to have I'ecour.se to 
war for the soluticn of international 
controversies and their reaunciatioa of war 
as an mstruinent: of national policy. A 
tragic spectacle w,m witnessed m the 
London Naval Oonrerenoe of 1930 when 
a&tioas could not come to au agreement as 
So any signiicuDi: roductioms. War psychology 
which influenced tile policy of the uations 
assembled ar London, was the tragic error of 
the Coaftrence. 

Having sketched tne growth of the idea 
of disarraamenc it may be examined how 
far the policy is practicable in the present 
circumstances The ivoiid today is full ot 
suspicion and mistrust and uations are still 
slaves to the War God. Farther, though 
nations are mentally inclined to accept its 
desirability, the atiuosphere is not favourable 
for realizing this object now or in the near 
future For what do we find V The leading 
pows^s of the world are increasing then 
armaments more than ever, m all directions 
An appeal to statistics may substantiate this 
statement. lu 191T Britain spent 76 millions 
on her navy. Now after the war she spends 
52 raiiiions Tiie fall m figures explains only 
the fact that Britain could not spend more 
on account ot her financial stringency 
U. S.A. m 1914: spent 4'2 miliions and today 
she spends about 78 millions Japan in 19 14 
15 millions and 26 millions m 1930 France 
has increased her military expenditure since 
1925 by 21 millions. Besides, in regard to 
aerial expenditniv, Great Biitaia has spent 
'2 miilion? more over 1922 figure'^, U. S, A., 
20 Luillioas, Italy u and France 4 millions 
lad th bLG in n oNtor in Febru ry 19:J1 
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b'ad.'Tf'ts foj a miUlai’y '>i 

roilli' !i fraiit'd. Of Um; Wi-^rlil tiri 

arrafUUf'Qts at pnsent, tFi par ci-nt )'■ bnrnt* 
b)' Bumnoan fiountnap, 20 per C“'‘nl l>y !' > A. 
and 20 per cent by tha r >>1 >'f Hi'- M-nrM, 
Tnns’ tlu‘ world taday ia m pa^v:ssioti o' a 
Srcater ag'^fronaite vd jiraiiniients iu ii>M 

Aiid the presence of tho “iCscal.itor-olaos''’' 
pcranttintf Japan, C. A. aud KmtI.iiid 
to increase their arniS'nents cousisteuf 

wUh the prog'f'o.'^s rnade by France and 
Italy, Ti]ay be set. dovra a-s a h'.ndrancfj to 
any p'dicy ot dKarmamc.ut Annrng other 
things w'-sicli corrode the acraosphci’e ol good- 
will peace may h? mentioned (a) the 
ab^enoo of a fcrac spirit of international 
legalism, (b) deep'PooteJ iielud in the 
inevitabilitv of warp, {el cr.iZ'’ bn- cn’upul{?>mr 
raihtair tiainuig, (di want of mn'al .sanction-^, 
to onforoe the droisiim.s of the l/’a,cn.i of 
N’dtions, (e) the rol'u'iiil of D .S. A , Tarlcoy, 
and Iinss-ia tu iwomo o!Th'!;!l nioinbinv 
of the Ij'iiiga.y fl) the alwonee of a 
ponniitjent dwai mumtmt cumini.'.Nnm and 
(g) iuck of the rtp'‘ mtor.'Uiffon.d puhhe 
opniion in faviiur of total dtsamiamciil:, 

till' Causes ilnit nnpodr t!u> {trogi'tss 
ui dhsarmionrnf, stiiiul uachenliod, the world 
cofiferonci' I. til Dicet uu 2nd Fidirtnirv, ld.i'2 
It luis M!t hvd'oi'e itself the tivo-tnld 
obiects cl (a) ledDidioi! ol armios. (b) 
rfcinctjon of imvios, if) rednebOL! of induavy 
bud^jQls, (dl abolition of [(Oisan gas and 
disease germ warfu’o and (o) the establish- 
ment of a peiviiaatial disarnuuner t commission 
It may be s.'.id without exaggeration that 
the earnestness and sincerity of the great 
iiiitioiis ol the world nlll be on ixial during 
the eonfori'iicc and tile success or lailun* 
o! disarma.'iKint. largely depends on Ihi' 
siicces.s uV I'.idc".! of the eiisuiiig cftile''e«'jc. 
At any rate failure will crrtainij' lead tu 
prf'ijaratuins for v/iir on a iiiom gig.oiltc 
soak; than the one recently uudcrtabcti 


f‘) end .v;,r ' o," oi “milo: the wjrli sjlk 
fnr deniowacv " 

It! stnk’ of tl'X foj; ot peisnriNra tliEjt 
eiwiironi" this vit.J prohifcn of 
ai’m.i'iieiit, .bicre m ui ri'.uvoig the f.ict that i( 
it Ca 1 h , talii H'od A will cxiha a nuiubw 
of b.-’iirllK' on h.ioia'uty For '■‘Xp's'iditiuu 
on arm itu'Ciik is yo.hiv a erashing burden 
oa tie pe-ipkj-' i.f file worlj, Siiowdaa once 
said tint three qini.’f'US of K iglaud's taxes 
a'c sp'ait in p-ivdng for pnsA ware and 

prciHirittg for fiUnrc wars. And bir .Josiaii 
Kbiiiin did n.'f loise the limits of 
nadcr'Stat.eincrit '.vhmi ho said that if the 
cxoetidicare on .armaments by the great 
powers cjuM be caucelltid, the sCaudavd of 
lifr c.ruld i)'* raised by ten per ei'iir. The 
Sai'ing of public luouew spruit on ariaameute 
olTi'i's an (>[)?> trfirufr for tiie g w’i'rii'netd, fci 
allow tne money to ftnctiiv in the tax- 
pjrer.'.' imeke.l.'.. or t.i sooivl it on smneee 
desigiiod to raise the geunrai Iwd of iutionai 
well-hciiig. 

lii ooii.'lusjun, it may p.iuit'al mit that 
though flic advant.igo'- resiiking from u 
policy u! uisuriiu.nirn! naiiimt be deiued. its 
praeticiiilHlitv uii/Av’ ihr' nn fn/i^'lioirf^n 

is a vain iUu-.io3i. Ikit w'ilh the iiroondio'ii 
of interautional good-will, muiry aud iiiidvr- 
Staiiduig. wifii a tim- appreoiatioii of tliy 
lUossage of peace whioh India is yeaniing t; 
give to the world am! with the wiping out 
of poiiiical grievaacw that cause rivalry 
among nations, red iicti'iii of the ehances of war 
to ;i minimum will aud ought to become a 
fail iir-t’oi/fpU. Tlie logic of nircumstaaoes 
as thoy ovist tu t.ho v/orLi o.niipels 
therck-rc Olio to thinlc fUstiH.ibly that thougli 
disarununonf, is disiiable, ns mit/mis omv 
stand, .it IS not jirtiotieahlo Tills is a ca^e 
of l.bo, spirit luiiug AviUiiig hut the Rush 
being ''weak Wtifttker I'lie ftil.aro ivilt bs- 
unkk-'ith" pivseutiu ve.ipi'ot of this quusUoa, 
h', souiothiag more than what men an 
iuouraldc nptimist t'aii. propkosr today 




[L'oohs in thp. }'oIlou'i>7S tciU hn noticed '. A^^samexs, *- 'V " Ficvch,^ Gcrtnatu 

''vj'jraU^ IF/'dh T\(i May-nthL Nepali, ■ > ■ ■ Finijabi, Suidhi, 

S'pfuiidi. Tipnih Tehigu and (^'du. XtK-tqiaperR. 'psrmdhyds, selioo ■ :t~hooks und their 

annolatirms, prDnpIidif and lea/lde. rrprinK of mniia^me, arhde.% adrlre^iseg. fA<\, \;'itl not. be noticed. 
The i-eccph ofhonl''^ roenen for senni- mil nat ha aekno'cled-jed. nor nn'j qnarici; rekdino iii&*xco 
anpvared. Th? rn ie>c of aut/ hook I'i }i.ji ymranfead. Beoks skonld he ■ieni lo our ofTics. udilre-^sec 
h ihc A.'if.r/inrtii' Rfiiavar. ih^ ffl/nh licincfxr. ihe Benooli Tln'i.prc'', cir.. iifcrmho/y to ‘he lajiannge 
of ihr hooix. Xo of kook-rtrtein. rn-d uodcef/ nAll ha jn-mditd. — Editor, lif i?J 
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TsE MAOfA^ STAtFS Ihlilii'TDRV . ''fi.diiH. Pm:! 

Prase, Pure IX, f 

Th!< is p, very meiui work giving iafii-jiu- 

tton about tbp Indwu SUfes iii the lilviia^ Presi- 
denov It i?=! uiusTrat?(i and well sot-up 

The HA 3ira;a(iK oe the Prvtr® Natkinal Co.v.es's, 
Ldifed h}i B. IV. B. P, Bam/Givnaii-e, 
.hint h'opy. “^crreiaru. Criihn National Co'.wys. 
R. ir. Care & Co.. Colombo. 

This IS a his voinme or more than one thousand 
pases , It eofitaitis the nresidential addresses, the 
rpsohitions passed at the various session'^, et-: It 
'!s a useful hock of reference. 
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Ibdta Tsgovuh thfj Ages, hewo ihe Str Willmn 
Meyer Lerktier-, 103S. Madras unnersUy ‘ Bi/ Sir 
.Jadnnaih Sarkar. M A-. CLEt M. C, Sarkar and 
Cakutta Pe-J-8 

As indii-ated in ths title-psse. the. 
hnok is a survey of the eropTh ol Indian 
life and thought. It is necessanij- brief and rapid, 
bnt thorcughl.v scholarly. The author cvrites with, 
hts iisua! luc’dity charRi of style, and elioice of 
apt phrase. He has dc^ne well to explain the 
iiinilaticins of his Mirvey in bis preface, which 
should he r^ad fiist. 

One j*’ee].s tempted to make many exlicic-ts from 
ub’S btioli, but we must he conter.T. with snaking- 
a few Professor Sarkar begins hy sayins: 

"Wo asua jy study the history of IMia as 
divided into wstertk-hr compajtments or wnods- 
One great defect of this method of treatment is 
that lye thereby lose sight of the life ’of the 
nahon as a whole, vve fail to realize that India 
has been tiie home of a iivicg growing people, wsili's., 
a fontiBUity mnninv through all the age?,~each 
generation using, expanding or modityiog what its 
long Jise of predecessoi 5 had left to n/' 

Following tins line of th nking l.e namral'y, 
and rightly, comes to the conclusion that the ladiaa 
peopie form one common and distinct type. 

The book is di'ided into six chapters, treating 
of the Aryans and their legacy to India, the work 
of Buddnism in India, the life stoiy of Buddhism 
JD India, the HuBlim settlement and the changes 
that it wrought the English and their gilts to 
India, and ’he Benaissanee m Brdnh India and 
ils effect. We ccvld wish we fed space encugh 
to nienlicn all the sub-headings. It is mleresfine 


to note that Pnif, darkiv stAtes thal “the 
Cnitpavans and Hagar Braiitnacs” p.ro among India's 
iiamigiuet erxvan cUms vdio hare bei,onte 
thorpugiy Jadiamzcd- Atauog^ the ‘Vaenc-ies for 
uniting the pcovincii of InflnT', lie nionuons with 
imt'onscioas hnmour "tiia snn-in-Jaw imforted f/cm 
toe centres of blue biood (such as Kanauj or 
Prcivas for Brahutan and Hew.rr and JIarwar m 
the case of Kshatiiyis) y'or tlie put pose of Lypcr- 
gamy or va’=-in? the scr-ial sta’U'' ot a noh n.nn 
.'=eft)ed aincuK lower ca-ies in a frr-cff .m-ovinre." 

In snoakiEg of She fhangcs or iiuprovi-rnents 
brought ahout m Inui'; during Muslim or British 
rule the auJhor uses rtit? tvord “gift'*. In our view 
wliat camti to nas-s Curing Muslim rule cook place 
from the cefcts-,uieh ot Jie case, from ihe contact 
of the civii'zt'd Hindus with civ-liz d foreign 
loeoples, and fiom the ccnsecinent action and 
interaction Had thej- been gifis in Ihe literal 
sense ot the word, we should have found ShiRlim 
inle making .®itailar gifts to ihe many uncivilized 
P opies lu other land.? cunqiiered by Ma&lims* 
But such is not the case. By the use of the word 
■■gift Mess ertdit is given to (he rOive, oreatiye and 
receptive mind of the \ eople cf pre-Muslitn and 
pte-Biitish India I’taii is jnstJy due to them. 
Bitmlariv what hare been spoken of as the "gifts'’ 
ot the Eagiish to India, sprang from the nece-s-sioes 
ofthec-a.se. They were by-pi ocitic-te of Britjeh 
rule and tlr^ r, -'suits or the centa- 1 of the people 
of India with the bevause of the character 

and intellect of the people of India. Bnush-rs 
have neen ruler? of nniive races la other lands 
than India for « considerably inag- period, m'thoat 
being ' 4 ^Ie to make surli ■'gifts ’ to them,' 

The author ( orrect^ luevalent eiTcr relating 
to tiie origm of the monotheistic and _ anti-caste 
movi-inents auiocg the Eindus la the middle ages. 
Says he . 

"But it is historior.iiy incon-evt to hold, as 
Hunter .and some other European writers have ‘done 
that the mcnotheistic and anti-caste mevements 
among the Hindus in the inidrtle eg(?s originated 
in Islam. We know that all the higher thmkers, 
dll the rel’gioii.s rCor'ners. all the sincere devotees 
amorg tire Hindus from ihe earliest tunes, have 
proclaimed one and 01113' one sucreme God behind 
the coimtiess deities of popular ■'vorsiip. and have 
declared lliv oiuahfj ot ai! nus adorers rud placed 
a simp € sincere feith above elaborate religious 
ceremoEies ; thev have all tried to binapiily 
rel’giCD and brirg it to tne dcors of the conuEonf'fct 
people. Hence, what i-.ally hapyen^d after the 
IduHi,m ccTpuc.^t was that These diseenijEg or 
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l(ud:_;etb' for ;i iinliUuy ^.\}V'''ii IiHu'o of 1,;;')') 
niiili-r! francc;. Of cho work! f'xjji-'uditar^ or. 
OTmoments r.t priweiit, pi>r h' Hnroo 

k\' Muropcaii countrini. ‘31 }vr cent 5n' I'sV 
am] 20 per cent Ity tb''' )- 'i 'V Lpt. n'orlJ 

Tiuis the world iodny k) of ,i 

f^Tcater agsroi^atn of armaments than in liOk 
And the pi'eseucc of Il)e ‘'il^calator-clan!-!'/' 
Ijermittinij Japan U. t>. A and England 
to inevodSfi fiicir armaments cou.sisteBt 
vrith the pTu"!'^s3 made by lAance and 
Italy, Timy set down as a hindidhce to 
any policy of disarmanieni Amon" other 
tbui^s w'lich eonodc the atmosphore of socni- 
will ponce may be mentioned (ai rho 
absence of a tioe spirit of inT.erHatH>md 
legalism, ib) deejMMoted belief in the 
inovit.-jb.iitv of war.', (o] orazi' fur oompubsory 
military traiumg. (di want of niMal saiietioas 
to onforoe the dyaisuius of the rr'ague 'if 

K’atioa.s, (e) the refasiti of IT. K. A , l'urli<»y. 

and Riissi.'i to bec.ouu* oliicia! members 
of tb« L (0 too iih.scnoc of a 

(leritonient uism m.imoet ooimiiisNinn and 
(e) lack of the n[M> i!itr>n<at,(mal pulilic. 

Opinion in i'.ivom' of tuUtl eJisartmnnout 

Willie tie' causes Ih.tt imiioda the 'iro.ct\‘'S 
id (lism'mamf'iit stand iinciu'clicd, the. Murld 
cmiferencio is tu moel, nn dad I'Vbruarv, lil.rd 
ll, has set h-^iAre itself tin' tivo-toM 
objects of (id vedu'dieu of arnites, (lij 
redrctioii of navies, A') naitiobcu oi military 
budgets, (d) nbohtion of pnisart gas and 
disease germ waHbro a!:d (e) the establish- 
meiifc of a permanent disvim.imeiit ciiniiins.siuo. 
It may be sad rvlthont exa'j.gur.'itioii that 
the earnestness and siucenty of the gieat 
natioms ej the world will bn on tmil dunng 
the cuniernice and the success or failure 
of disiutiiemeut largely depends <sii the 
success oV Juib'"'; af the eiiKuiiig cmiJ.rvuce, 
At iuiy luU' bdlurc will ccrtuiiiiy load to 
pir('piirat!'i!',s for vvar on u iiian' gigantic 
scale tlum the one recc’utly luidcrtaktiii 


“tu end .vnr w b; ''imk'u the uMci] 
for dctu 'nraey " 

fii sj.'ie i.'f tie' fag .if pi'-,siin:sai that 
eusiir.iiidV tills vii.ii pi'iihieu of dis- 
,irin eneah cber-; is no tb'DVuig feic f.t'"!; tied i( 
il. lOTi b' aVii'iee.I if wnil c ml'er a ruiuHec 
at h-mfitN oil h'lai I'lity Fur th^ cxpemiitnrf 
oii orm.{’iien.> is to.liu' a cnisiung burtipn 
ou tbs paapA-e of tip warll .Sii urdea oaee 
.'■aid that tiir**; ipia.-t.M’s of E igbind’s tfi\es 
are s-p‘ut ia piping for past wars and 
preparau/ for fuuu't' wars, And Sir Josiah 
Stimr) did not the lnnits of 

uiuk'r-stut.'inont wieji iio said tiiat if tii& 
eicpomiiture oo araianicnto py the great 
powers c mid bv cauocib-iu, the standard of 
lib* could by raised by tcu par c<mp- Ths 
sntoiig of pubiic minmr speti' oii urinamwif-! 
oiibrs ;m npp srtuiiiiA' iur the goyeraim'nl to 
iiibw t-'e itrmev to fraetiiv iii the tax- 
iniver.-’ pockets, or ts MU'i'd jt on sevneys 
dhsigiu'd to raise tlie ircncral ierol o! uaticflal 
aveU-bi'ir.g 

111 conclipiun, it may im pointed out fchut 
tlumgh the ud' utiTiup's resulting from a 
piJiev of iiii-arnmmeiir u,(»not he denied, ds 
practicidnlify am/’-i //a- pcc.wA Pirm/ts'f.fifrrij- 
rs a v.-Uii ilhision. lAit with the ui'c.notiO'a 
cf ietornatiuiml g.ujd-wiil, amitr uni] nndpr- 
staiuitji;', wipi a trim upprematioa cf the 
nieS'.ige of peaci '.viiuh Italia is ycai 'iing te 
give t.i> tbu world unJ with the wiplm; out 
of poii'icn! griiivtuiccs that ouusc nv*in 
among njitioas, 1 eduction of the chances of war 
to a minimum will aud ougiit to bocoiuy a 
fdif rifTujjipli. Tim logic oi' cireu'ostancet 
as they exist ui the W'oi'ld compeb 
therefore oan to think jnstifpipy that fiioiigh 
djsunnainent is desirabk', n.s iiatiaiis miff 
shiiid, at IS not praoticuhie. Tliks is a casie 
ot ri e „ iieiiig wiiiiiig but tlie tk’.ik 

lu'tog ';'we;ik Wiictliev tlu' future, will be- 
Utiliko t'tho piVM't'Eiu veuiutot o! this (ju<isti\m> 
is ,s,)»aetliiiig mnti; tom ivhat even kC. 
iiuun'itbK' njstimmt e,in prephes'' today. 



lBr>oh »?? rhe fv^huing lanfimga-y iL-ill he noticed : Asmmesc^ Bengali, Eaghah, French, Berman, 
B\tyiran, Tfinifi. Pnhaa, Ka^hivife. 'I'mi/ahm, 2hmthi. Xegah-, Origa. Pc< titgucse. Pmyubi, Siudin 
Tatnil. Trlagu and h^dn, Xctcsp&itrra, prrtO'iiads, .tchool *ui<l college^ lext-hoobs and tneAr 
mvmtntionr^, pampukB and Iraflafx, repriijfs of magaznie arikde^ nddro.ifis’i, Fc , spill not be noticed. 
The rtce.ipi afhooh'^ 'end ted for rcuCK' nilt not bf ucKsiou'kdacd, iioi any qaer<o? rFnhng pdiei'eto 
aiisii'ered The reiwv of anil l>oo’‘ le i/n/ miaraiiteed. Boohs .should ho sent to our office, addressee 
to Urn Assamese lierienrr, the UinJi llevKt-C'r, *he Sanpali Ruvemer. etc., sti-nnsding to Ike lasnoinae 
of the bonks A?, critmi.inr ef ^^ooFrcriCtci oi.d iiottees -cdl he piddigked. — E'litar, JL R] 
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Tire 5r.uifi.re ’^tace'? Diiiutoi’a ; ('’’ichtii Pca/l 
Pte&s, Pint Rs. n. 

Thi"? \a .1 ’’•My ii'.cru) 'vcik gicmtc much mfurma' 
Hnn .ihout th? Iti'luu Statics la tic’ 5I.idrad Presi- 
dent’, Jt: is ill’is^rsted and ’S'eK gOT'U;>. 

Tire TlA^runnK tkk OrTLCN Nattox-.u, Coai.r^s. 
19l9-1ni^. Edited hg S. W, R- P. Bandc,''nna/i'e 
Joint nreny. Pcereiwv. Cndon Xniioml Goiancss 
B. ir Cars & Co, Cohmho. 

This is a hi? vohitne of more than one rhous.inrl 
It oontaiDS the pre.sideatial addresses, the 
resolatior.s passed at the various sesstoos. etc. It 
'Is a useful both of refernace, 

C 


IipiA 7ruor&F the Ages, beii^ the Sif William 
Akyer LMuits, I92E Madras Unhersny : Bif Sir 
Jnmnaih Saikar. j¥A„ C.LEr, M. C Earkor and 
.Cam. Calcutta. Re-I-S 

As jcditafed in the title-pag-e, the 
hook !S a «nrvey of the erowth of Indian 
life and thought. It is necessarily brief and rapid, 
but thoroughiy scholarly The author vrntes with 
his osuai lucidity rbarm of style, and choice of 
apt phrase He has done wil to explain the 
Iimitatinns of Ins .‘•tirrey in lus preface, which 
should be read first 

One fepJ.s tempted to make many extiacta from 
'th's hook. Ipot we must be eonterit with yaking 
-a few Profe.ssor Sarkar begins by saying . 

'dVeusuaJy .study the hi.«tory of J:^ia as 
divided into watfKiyhr con'pajtffienfs or ■«>eriods. 
One great defect of this method of treatment is 
that we thereby ios? sight of the life *of the 

nation a whole, we fail to realize that India 
has been the home of a living growing people. 
a fontinuihr ranniriff ihrcngh all the agep.—each 
generation using, ex pandu g or uiodifvicg what its 
long line of predecessois had left to it." 

Following this line of th nkiDg he natuiahy. 
and righiiy, comes to the eonc-lusioa that the Indian 
people form one comffion and distinct type. 

The book is diuded mto six chapters treating 
of the Aryans and their legac.y to India, the work 
of Buddhism in India, the hfe story of Baddhirm 
tn India, the Muslim settlement and the changes 
that it wrought, the English and their gifts to 
India, and ihe Eenaisssnte in Britiih India and 
hs effect. "Vi'e ccold wish we had spate energh 
to tnennen all the sut-beadings. It is mteiesting 


to note that Pi'af. .Sci'icar stcitoo thai “the 
rnnpavaas aud Nagar Brimuaus” are anwng India’s 
irnmgranr. fireigh c.'.ms who tiave hecoaio 
thorougly io'T.an'Zo-iI. Areoug the “ugencies for 
uniting the provmces uf Inuia", .he mentions with 
uneousc.tius humour "rli'^ son-iu-law UDpurted from 
The centres of blue ttood {.'■iitii as Ivaaauj or 
Ih'i.yag for R'-ahmun and ^le-var and Marwar La 
rue case nt Ivshamyas) tor the purptsa of hyper- 
g'un.v or raisiag the social .status oi a iLh man 
eettied among lower cas:?.s in a far-off puvince' 
In speaking of the changes or laiproveaienls 
brought about m Th'lir during Muslim or Brlti&h 
rale, tiie author uses the word “gitt". In our view 
what came to pass dur'ng Muslim rule rook place 
horn the i)eces.-!i£:es ot the ease, from p.he contact 
cf the d'di'ized Hindus with ctv iiz d foreign 
neoples, and frcr.i the cc.ns?uu‘’nt aetten and 
infraction, ITad they been giits in the literal 
sense ot the woi a. we should have fruad Muslim 
rule making .snuilar gites to the many uncivilized 
P oplea in other hinds conquered by Aluslims. 
But «-uck is not tlie case By the use of the woid 
“gift" less credit is given to the active, eieative &nd 
receptive mind of th* jeople uf pre-liiieiiTn and 
pre-BruJsh India iLan is lustly due fy th; m. 
yifiuhuH what have bet-n .vpojVen o* as tlie "gifts" 
ct the Erigl:.?h to ludia. bpr^ng fre.m ’he necessities 
of the eabo They were by-picducts ol British 
rule aud the w u!ts cf the yonta' t of the people 
ot India wdih the MVet, because of the character 
and intellect cf the people of India. Bntisiurs 
have feeu riders of native taces in other lands 
titan India for a con-idetablv loos period, without 
being ij^ie to make piir-n “gifts' to Jlicm.* 

The anther . orrec-ts a prevaieut eiTcr leiating 
to the or’gm of the monotlieistm and anti-casto 
inovcmenta among the Hindus in die middle oges. 
Says he ; , 

“But it is histoiioa'b’ iucorrect to hold, as 
Hunter and some orh«r European wriiens have 'done 
that the monritbeistic and anti-caste movements 
amerg the Hindus lu the middle ogee originated 
m Islam. M’e kuow that all the logher thinkers, 
all the religious reformers ail tho sincere devotees 
amorg the Hindus from, the eariiest zmes. have 
prooiaimed one and ua'y one supreme God behind 
the countless deities of popular v.-orship, and have 
declared the eriualiiy ct ah true adorers and placed 
a simp e sincere faith aoove elaborate religious 
rerentoaies , they have ail triC'd to simplity 
rehgicu and bnig it to uie dcois r,f the conimonest 
people. Hence, wlmt really bappexed after the 
Muslim CCT finest uos that ‘hese dissen’irg or 
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ipfortniufj: inovptiit’nt.s .niinns tlic llindn-s 
a si'fat iiiitiPtns fi'iini tlir' ruvseiii'c ot tin'' Mulijim- 
madans lu llioir imiiu-di.itt" U'^ialilionrlLOoii. Tin’! 
pxuiiplf’' ot Isliiniic. socii’l\' a tixi as a, salvont on 
Hindu javiuilico ’ 

Ilionii!l) wo Hill',' not' agmi' witli tlio aoUiot' m 
ovniy di'tjiil, wo iniisl, di-aw thcs t'oarlor’s aHopUiii) 
lo lliu tluoo coaoluilinii .soolions of llirs lo ilr — "Tho 
political iirp-r’i’ipiihitcs ioi londuoliriii true _sf“lt- 
fiOM-'rninent,'’ "'u'liorem niodcni India roiafivoiv 
A\nakei’ thau iiu'diauval,' and “The le-son ol India s 
liiistory.” 

ThiiUOIITS IxniATf HiS-CONTUNTS ■- }>U PJrlH'!l» 
l^ercfn. (ienrpe Allcj/ mu! X^mnn Lt4, Abmenv} 
Stxct, L'ditdott. d'.s'. 

As the autlior's vieav-jininf is diflerent ifptii 
ours and as the so-eallod R T C is in session 
it^is not ripoessai'y to ovitieize this iiook in detail. 
\Ve pul; out at random one spulofior' in the hook 
in A\hiL‘li he asserts that "tlm Mitli is that the 
oonditioiis whioli would make India fir for self- 
frovornmenf .ire not vot. ronehed, lieeaii.se you have 
a niuuhir ol c iiicnled men iridiviilaallv ahh’-" He 
■ft inl.s not only “a hiitie nnmhni ot eilncattd and 
ah]e_mon wIki can peri'onn I'u’ aiunal woik of 
administration” hut al^i 'a yroat body of netivo 
pulilie otiiniort,” ele. AVe tu'eri not amiie that India 
does lullil tlu'se ennditiuufi to a, sufficient extent. 
We will only ask tlie antlior, when there wei’o nu 
alphah-'ts, no liouks. no odueation m the modern 
biiise 111 any CMiintry of the wnrld. did odnoated 
nun fioui the pliinot Mars )ierlonn the 
ai tiiiil work of iidiin'iiisl ration in this 
^^orld ot mil’s and supply also a ftieal 
body ni :ieti\e puiilie opinmn •’ Kven savanes 
hive lieen self-riiliriij: h'r i-oiiiitless atros And 
even in oiir day there an* rtiaii.’i’ self-nilmj? ftoviet 
Rcpul)JK-.s intuell, H R, H condneted by peoplowho 
were apliiihoMess and lireiatnre-less a derade asn 
‘Taucatton'’ is a, very pond ihitip, hnf it is not a 
sine qua non of self-rule Briti.slmrs have denied 
to us the iilcsfiinp of universal education It is 
therefore, a wicked ahsuidity on their part to 
so k to keep us m suhjectina on the proiind that 
there IS so little education in India 

Let us take a few more senteures from the 
pomiHma’o pam,u'ra]ih of the hook He writes • 
f udonlitodly, as lias Ipeen said, il ynu attapfi a 
pui'oly^ negative nieyiiinp tn s^uara} it, i.s true' 
ttut, if tiuj Jjritish wcit' 'willinp, f^irantj miplit. 
i nine at. til!' imd nt lliis yeviv Hut il hy Simraj 
yon mean, not, a mere aiiscnop' nf foroiun coiiltor, 
hut a iu'aifhy, ju'ospcmus, united, wcll-edueali'il. 
as well as a, friv. India, tlum, so far I rum an 
immediate witlidrawal uf Hriii.sii control lieinp: 
the unieki’psf way to it, an imnie<hato witlidrawal 
of Hnlisii contripj miplil pnstpnno the atta'iimwit 
of H to a miicli mme distant fufnrm perhap.s 
indetinitely. Rineo the xveukness of India is the 
^use of the foreign froyerninent. and not the 
loieigu government the cause of tlis weakness 
of India, by making India free in the negative 
sense. 5’ oil do not thereby make it stronp wher^s 
n’t making India strong yon do of necoarnty 
make it free^’ 

There is some sophistical plansilibify about 
these observations. But the question is, to 
V liat extent have, so many generations of British. 
XU e made India “healthy, prosperous, united, well- 


educatp'd ' laU uiir inurlaiiiy istali.MiPis, avGram 
diiiMtum Ol litc, iJt''iunlic;ii t.imumh and duijun, 
ni.aliuttntnpn, cnKiic’civd p'umihun,ii conllmta. auct 
dicgrap'pMul iitcvacy Imnie.' ivply As iur loreit,a 
rule iiipI Ipcing tlif p-aiup.' ct tin’ wcaknc.’iii, jet a "not 
anti-Hi ltl,^h h^^to^all iil dihtirjclion heai' wuiiths 
tn Ills Iiiilin fl/toif;)>i Hu Jci's Rir .Jadiiniuii 
w'nti's . 

"[Ovmr sin"c tin' iinddh.' ot the IDlli oentnry 
Ki’.ropc lia-- been pu rapidly and steadily auvanuiig 
hy tin' applicatipiii psl'sciein'C to anus and to tlie 
industrial arts, that India is to dav luiiehJess ableto 
wagp’ an ccomumc or niiUtary contest with iiuiope 
thui she, was in the use ot Akbav Or. m utliei 
words, iiur relativo position has actually grown 
worse in tlic i,,outse ol the last, three oeiittiiies 
Today, m the iacc ol European eumpeufiou, weaie 
helplessly weak m production and exchange, ami 
the cconuinic dram will dry this cuun.tr: to death 
It we do not modernise our industry, arts, transport 
and hanking. In warfare, H India wpie lo deptiDd 
on liei own indimoiiutis rosoimms without borrowing 
armament, loatier.s and trainei's Irom Europe, she 
Avoiild not be able to stand against a moneni aimy 
even for an hniir No iia'mn can exist in tlia 
pn's-nt-da.v world by iuer(.tly l•ultlval)lpg its brain 
without lieveiopuig it.s eennoinic resonroes and 
iniritary ipower to file higii pitidi at amed by itb 
po.sMble '?mmiies ' (jip, ilipS-lHh,) 

Ila.s Hriiisli rule lieim mmvtcb helping India 
to inaki' pregiess along the lintis suggested above 
or has slips been lemiduig our giowth And is 
nut Jiriiisli rule resiion.siblpj lo a great extent for 
out ecoiHimic, jiidustnal and military backwardnt'iH 

Thk pSpplitmiy W.vituuiit . Xru' letters h]/ Rui^hii 
I'Jiltieil bu H. Hounrd ir/uh7gpw.sr. ]ViLk one poriraii 
of liusinn and sis' tinqnthlislicd ibairtiMs by Aim- 
Oeini/c .11, ten and Ifiitrtn IJif London, is, bd net 

Tills book contains a large luiiiiber of liitherto 
unpubhsimd leltens Ipy Rnstm. They show him aa 
a master of Englmli, and arc of sjiecial interest and 
importanre. iUny ot them belong to the middle 
period ot his iilo and show the influences whiLh 
produced Fors rlacigcra. They aro full of vivid, 
pictures and discuss mtunatoly many lundatnental 
inoblems He has been styled the solitary \va nor 
because he had tu hght long single-handed for his 
ideals. 

Ti!R''51mji'iiw ArTiTt.m,-’ td tiik Snx HnmmKM B]f 
Kennel/, Inifrmn, (iruu/f rL'Irn (!'• linwni Lift 
Londoi ' ."u, net. 

Siixtiioits not appear a.s a prohlotii cithor lo the 
exlivmo liLiertuic or to the extrmm; ascetic. But 
others cannot deny that thero is a sex problem 

i author discusses it iraiiitly Ho does not 
lavoui the. ’'free-love” code, and gives good reasons 
lor Ills coUiiliisions. 

Tnn Story or Baruoli, benig a IlLiori/ofBfdoh 
Sai'HQeji aka of 1928 and 'its sequel. By Jllahadsb 
Demi. Faoajiimi Press, Ahniedahad. Bs 2-8. Ti itn 
sii: ilht.slrahons. 

That the storj' of Satyagraha in Bardoli ought 
to be road goes without saying. It shows to wliat 
heiehts ot idealism and patient suffering simple 
peasants could rise under the leadership of a born 
leader of men like Sardar N'allabhbhai Patel n 
should be read for another reason also, who knows. 
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if the R. T. 0. feiJs, the Bardoli non- violent fight 
’v'^auld not have to be renewed in manj- anorher 
area ‘? So one should _ know the teeirniune o£ the 
fight The book is written m the simiile dii-eot 
style ot wholi Mr. Mahadev Desai is suich a master 

Tlioneli Sardar Fate! is the pmtdganist m the 
story and thouah, to use the words of the lit. Hon 
Sntiiva'a Sastn. Mahatma Gandhi “chose to remain 
oiitwardlv apirt, ’ yet the Mahatma was “the invi- 
sible guide and vivifying eimmiue active m the 
hearts of ah and keeping them in the sttaighr path “ 

SiT-uvATir B.vstfi • Bi, ll('m«ji'nidrrt Sar\ar. MA. 
IJ.JJ PuiiUyiied bi) SaUiir)talfi Rao. M A, 

h-f r-'retni ij Ram Mohun Rorj Pul tin: at ion Sarktij, 
JlO-fJ, i'onumlbM tuPcP, CnleuHa. P/ice Rnpce 
0>ie iVdh five jiortroitn 

Pandu Sivanath Saitn was one of the fonndei’s 
of the yadliaran_ Brahma Samni and its greatest 
leader and inissionnry Hii early life was one 
of great struggle and privations Born m an 
orthodox family ot Brahniin professors and 
priests, he beoame a most dvnainio Snuie m the 
sphere ot religious and so la* reform m Bengal. 
After the death of Jieshub Chandra Sen, he was 
undoubtedly the man who influenced the lai-gest 
number of men who were drawn towards ihe 
Brahrno Samaj As a missionary of tlie Brahsio 
Santa], he toured more than once in aU the 
provinces of India He was a most effective 
preacher and a true hhalbi This reviewer has 
never heard more poweitni oratory ir\ the Bengali 
language than that ot Pandit Sivanath Sastri He 
was one of the founders of the City School winch 
later developed into the Ctty College, nod alio of 
the Brahmo Girls' School Ha was also one of the 
fonndeis of the Indian Association, a political 
organization. He was a distinguished novelist and 
writer of essas's in prose and a poet, too. ot no 
mean order. If is the life of such a man that Dr. 
Hem Chandra Sarhar has written Dr Sarkar had 
the advantage of being so influenced h.v the Pandit 
in his yoath as to be drawn into tlie inner circle 
of workers wdio closely followed the Pandit’s lead 
Hence the hiographs’ written by him. though 
short, IS a faithtul sketch, so far as it goes It 
IS hoped that in tire second edition typographical 
mistakes will be reduced to a minimum. 

A Life of Aka.si).v Mohau Bose ; Bi/ fffvi 
Chandra Sarkar M. A., D.^D., PubliAied^by iMiss 
Sid-untafa Jiao, M .4-, SecT^eiaiy, panP Mohan 
Ro]} Puhlicahon Sooidy, 210-6 Coi'nioallf-s Skeei, 
Calcutta. I 

Ananda Mohan Bose was one of the shakers of 
modern Bengal and. to a smaller extent, ot modern 
India. Men ot the younger generation not kMW 
him. But those who know highly appreciate whit 
he did for tlie countr.v, as the address of Mr 
Subhas Chandra Bose at the last A M. Bose death 
anniversary in Calcutta shows. The very fact 
that he IS not much known to our youth neces- 
sitates a study ot his life on their part. He was 
a distinguished studenr, a scholar of varied attain- 
ments, a man o! deep piety and exanipiary 
character, a sound Jawyer, a sincere worker in the 
spheres of education, social and religions retorm, 
politics, industries, banking, etc He was one ot 
the founders of tlie Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, of 
the Indian Association and of the City School and 


College He was an eloquent speaker both m 
Bengali and English- 

During the anti-Partition agitation in Bengal, 
“from hia death-berl he wTote three letters to the 
Amrita Bazar Pntr/la, which will inve a per- 
manent p ace jii the history of the pobtieai stiugg e 
ot the Indian people when that comes to be 
wntten. It was in 1903, Hartah have become 
vcrj’’ treipnent now. He suggested it in one ot Ins 
letWs. Referring to the day when the Partition 
of Bengal would conic into effect he suggested 
that It should be observed as a day of special and 
solemn mourning m Bengal. The ^bo.vcott of 
Bntis'i goods which proved effective in the anti- 
Partition agitation and has aaam quite recently 
served to rou.=:R public attention in Britain to 
India's case for freedom, wa.s suggested Ijy him 
"Let us re.solve. so fat as maj; be done, by every 
means in our power to avoid all English goods 
and to nse those ot Jadi'^n manufacture instead 
Efforts should be made at the same time to make 
it possible to use Indian goods bv introducing 
manufacture and industries m onr country.” He 
made it clear that thu step should not be taken 
in a spirit of hattvd or iil-wil towards England, 
but purely out ot love for our own country. 

Sir R-isli Behan Ghose, the greatest Indian 
lawyer of his day, who did not belong to the 
Brahmo Samaj. paid him the following tribute 
after his death: 

“In th*^ death of Ananda Mohan Bose, every 
one lelt as if wm had lost a peisonal friend, tor he 
wa? of an eminently winning disposition, dis- 
tinguished not less hv his amiability than by the 
purity ot his life To deep spuitual fervour, he 
joined a lofty patnolisin. working as ever in the 
great Taskmasters eve Indeed m Ananda Mohan 
Bo.se patriotism gi’ew to the height of a religion 
And it was this happy union of the religious and 
ft vie elements in his t-haracter that sustained him, 
when, wiih life last ebbing away and tvith the 
valley of the shadow of death almost in sight, he 
poured out bis .soul in tliat memorable sivan-soBg 
ot the Kirli Oclober. 1905, when a whole peofJe 
plunged in gloom assembled together m soJemu 
protest agmnst the ruthless dtsmernberment of 
their count! R. C. 

M.vhatuv fi.ixpnr's Sii’ixus ; Selecfed by Sj 
Puyarnujan Sen Kkndnnandal, College St Alarkd, 
CahiHtti. Pace Anm-i Tu'o 

Prof. Sen is to be congratulated for the little 
handy booklet he is presenting ’o the public on 
the acasion of the 6Irii birthday ilahatraa]i 
Tne selection is happy, careful and representative 
and looks neat and attractive. 


EmvvEti C-iniT-XTEU . An appreciatwn. 
by Gilbert Beith u/itk two poriioiti. 
Mesurs. George Allen and Vnn tn Ltd, 
Street. First jtuhhAted in 19ol, I'l ire 7,s. 
24V 


Edited 
London 
Museum 
6d. 2iagc^ 


This IS ecunposite work and as such it has the 
merits and detects of such enterprises, Edward 
Carpenter is not in need of a biographer as he 
himselt has left ns his o^yn account ot liis iFe 
in Mg Dags ami Tirranis The authors of this 
boot write appreciative notes or criticisms of lits 
life and work. Edward Carpenter was a remarbabk 
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potsonniilv. Piui’K oi \vp]l-k,-(]() iu'' 

to t’a!nliri'ii;r‘, ('if a schrvliu'lr rype of .'titn'l hi? 
Tvm’nts i).3ti iistvjrif itim for the htf' oHior 

lUO'tmi: ii.trinil offli'!' Jt?' ill- (onk 
S''ipiiop at I in wiiicii mj'ij-'v* ho nthort-'il 
front (hrtt'i'i ■ji'ii'K OToliintinir <1-! \V'',Vii:h r 

io auil (liCMi ho i’rcjno! a fpilnw anil h-'t-tur- 
.•■1 of hi'! cutlf'iro. Ho (risik hoiv onlor'i ..ml acoopfril 
a rui-,v*v "0 a <h;iu! indigo rliuivh.^ Tiio 
of wijci.d rofonn iiad ohoa'ly rciiohoi'l 'himtirulac' 
aii'l I’.'ivpt'offn', iiliMltsfii' ho ovik-' and of a wit 
natiif', \v.‘N .'d'locfod iiv tlio ninwraoct-. 
rI'a_foiin((iusli'-\{ hiii (I'l-liiriTslno and t^av' np Siia 
Ordw',' For so. no timo !ie, (tovotod himsoll’ ‘o 
!hc wf'rk of ,ni^ iliuoiarif- loeraror tlse ftphore of 
h!.« iahoiiis fit-iHo: inaiohv dm dlidlaod'--. Ouiint: 
this tin’p, ho mot fiu’ Ifatiinu' .soriniists of die 
tmio ffo vimted tho ffnii.'il .'^huos of Aujorif-.-i 
and some time Tiih the famoiiS antimv yf 
Lmrt’*! o/' ('?,i'/5',s-s‘. After his rnhirn from Amei'icfi, 
he' jaw no i'.ds h" Suripe'-toiirs and setrlcil at 
Urxhv,!,;- near 'SlmHieid ownp.iiiiA hunself with 
nvirket-uvirdemri-R, hiindini.tlis. and 'iw Ideraty 
wak and sm-iahst rrop'iwwdr Totvartls the ejiil 
of !(!.■! hiV he vent lo Mm souili .nr.d lived m 
Guiidfnnl tiH Id! do'dli on .iuiie dMrb, IfVJO. 

Tv'o uroat fonnatiw inlhi'nicos van Ik* poiiHinl 
on' in Ins lil'e Tiie fi'st 'u iniwi lour*.' and in 
rnivn.'loav « is Walt W'hiluini, who tjinmdi 
his /.I •;'('«(;/ fjiT.ss' ijnd his ! J< M' crtiiii Jw'a.s 
iirontiM, id>oiit,_ ,a eomnjeM’' dvanao oi onflook in 
( 'arpeuti'T’s !if‘\ ilv !iiin''o)f fusus tealjinmiy to 
this ; “my iite dtiep .lowu v,<us (Ki\vrn<i 

out. iH'd .rv,‘i,y fi'iin !lto sun'otindino's and tividilionti 
amid wliiv'ii f lived--;; (■'[ii'fiMit oi symjvitin' 

i'.n’i'.vin;,'' it vest ward ivcnns t))o Aiinnfir,” The 
sovmul inihmrmo wnts U.iwKrds Idlhw, ihn' U> h!« 
mflaotiw, ('{u-pontpi- developed has- iievuliar idoiis 
about .smv, Kfietiidly f.he emernertr-c u? vjiat ho 
■oaliml “ttjo intonnediate sox.” 

To (rli'iui from the cuiiiei’Oiis approcintioflci 
(’onsiitn'im: this lioob is wGil-nmh mipossihfo. 
Ils readmff is iisefa! a.s a moans to an end nr., 
to fret avqaaititcd vitli the work of the anthor 

h’litso'f- The reader is dolislithi'ly stanuhifed 
to KOI iiojd of tlie %voiks ot the lupatcr Jdmself. 

If tiK! £i(!(irc‘i,i-ation arfueves this end. I am sure 

the oontnlmter-s to this vcilumo viU feet that 
tlwiv hdiouts were well worth 

P. <!. nridit'C 


Tin; h’lHsx FiomiiwioiS' Anu Thk Stitm.',;. /ft/ 
.(, M /honr, II -h, L L. /' iritli a fo/i'mnd h'l, 
Phif. r. Ahp/, j 1/. .1,, fn.'tknr Prtrp Ws. n^.S’ 

Tho mm I'l Pus iiamplilot. of uT paciiN whiflt, 
oy tUci w'ay, is jiriwd at Rs. 'J-S is to pviivide 
safraianln for tliv .'^i.uos in ihe new federal 
ironshuiriup of Indki- Writes the ait(h<.r; 

“If will he a Tiiatler of ^iipre/iie haiiafarrmn 
anti a ynpim of urowninn^ glory lo the sbitesinafiship 
of prmoeiy [itdia if at, tlie time of si/n-k takiofr m 
the end it. can be said io tlmm prerlifc that they 
iiavtt munh strengthened and entrenched their 
position in ihe u-ourse of faeiou into federal 
India,” 

ftidcpd! Ml' Arora is very aaxiou,j that the 
States .shopld utliiKe their opportiiaily and make 
a profitable bargain for iheraseWes; and he makes 
an eloquent appeal to the State'Stibjects-~I ivoader 
whether he regards himself as one, though he is 


a ifwilifn' Simii t.hiiirf Vv.kit- -iio'' m emfiKTass tki 
‘'ti’vvilimi-I'A'ng'' i’riuvi'.i .d this luavLure by aa\ 
kirul «l di awnd-J He v.nPv-i 'M'H.tr they hay, 
oari’i'd for //fh'-'r.'- ri -titmu-m iim “ri!lie!'«'’ 
Briijdi Iridbn.-”' t''.'V wi!: u.jt donv to ihetr dene 
and Sh,' U-' app'-Mis tp tko Pnnroj 

iijid tlh* ,'t,'i.t.'Sri."t' .is wili -m the fonn.® 

ifi .til.iy Mi<|)ivsi)n -pid lo win tlio siyinpitii, 

(if tlimr Mibjv, uni _ til the lattef tj ’lioln tiig 
rhiiJvi'f; Pt ivvicJi a saii-lactiirv .•'ii[iiti(in What ig 
Hud MilutiDiir ’Thnt^'th” St.ilos nocome 

“jn(lcri<’ndon), 'lovarhimi s 1 ;^tc■,^” ja the nevr 
Fodmnfmn , and that the.v slmidd h,we the r,g|)(; 
of thvir rop!'iW!'nfariv(\s as thdy eliocse, 

tli.'U ili'T 'iKiuid— lintii lij" and .small- be a.de- 
ijiiat-'Iy rnprc'-ented ini thv Kcdoral Executive us well 
;;.H the Inuloi,,! !j'!>g!sl;duK' ; tli.it liie rcLatiOEg 
bohvonn the Emwa lOid tlie .should be 

conducted ini'.-ordinp to the Rule of Law (Inter- 
natii'inal Law); thn! the Statea .‘-'haitiJ be left free 
to loin or to leave the Fedptutuni wlienever they 
hko; and ifiU ihey .''hoidd _ outov the bedprahaa 
Ihroiiisdt lu.ddng new t’valies witli Hm Crown 
Me hrora. Imaliy ',u'j;go.Vv,s to t!ie Ohmulier uf 
I'l'inoi'- -us if ir lias not bi.vn a ready dune -to 
“est-vbiish a Nvidi'-awalio organ'm itiaa allied with 
all oxcolh'tii ihddn'ity IRpavtuicnt undue the 
i‘.pn‘’a'ol of ospAcn p) vollvd, tir-('e,Ks,nu’y datas and 
lo lackio all iho iinWoms ItcfaMiiiiid that are 
xure hi ari.s'e m fho ticiir futu£(',’’ Ami m this 
'•(lUiw.tion he quoios an old [irovwh; "sieoping 
Ivx rnh'lu’s no pouliry.” ! wondef i.vhetlK’i' he 
fully n\jii,to,s ih(> aotnot'S uf diis liunUiliiuj to what 
he proiu'lios. 

Mr Arum is jim. univeinC'd witli whnt happens 
to drilish iodia or (o the F<Miot.itod fmiu Wliat 
does it uiauer if an utiwoikahlo ('Oustitutiyn is 
proihiood or _ Iho new cuoKUtidion leadfi to 
a mull'd Icdia. or even a real tVdend India or 
not'’ Wiiat laattf'i.s to linu is Huu tliG States should 
ho the real gainers and that tJie Princes should 
emcrao Mrimnph.ant’ In spite of a number oi 
(lUc.'-Hons iroin mariv legal limnnarios I doubt 
whetlior 3Ir. .Amr.v understands the full itnpkcai- 
lions ol it, trn^ h'denitioo— otkerwse I am sure he 
would not have talked of the “fn.sioa into Federal 
Jnd).a” on the ouo, hand -and the ‘‘iiidepontlect, 
.sovereign Sta'cs’’ on Ihe other. 

Gurmukic N. Smxtit 

f 

JfiiPRiiw (‘hviM/.iTiow (ty Tktip: /fir (I Lkiwh 
Pi/n/.s. .fiVa/t (ttifi ('titri)i yy. 2lP> Wn /id nrL 

AAi'itnW in IKlo Mgr-'uilay drew a gloomy piatuve 
of an Kui'limd inu-ftonud liy laxation, and troubled 
bv tlie hoci.d prolih'ms vtcaU’d bv the fndustnal 
Rawjhition, .iPid the N.ipcloucio Wars. Macau 'ay 
hmi.sfOf Iwwvwr, felt that though Hu; present: 

might he d,ark Hm i'uturR held great proiniee of 
better {.hir.ga, nnd une cannot help beitgsfruek 
by the siniilHt’ity between the state of Borland one 
humh'i d veans age, and the state of afhiivs to-day. 
Dr But ns' book in many ivays. is strongly 

ivniinisoent of Ilftoatilav. Botii writers are 

atmiuiatiog to road and both give one an 
oceaRinnal feeing that deep thought is replaced 

by mere bnllian- y of phrase- 

Dr, Burns desorihes the modera world, full of 
energy and iuituense poteimajitie.x and insi&ts_that 
the “new industrial , revolution” makes fresh 
demands on human intelJigence, and that the 
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a fl 1 1 0 & e k .fe, o,*. U a', tKf 

Ta I) and .h>, ^lacm, hivea^ mar^ for 

pilifiual rh»orr a=^ the wopa .hmn'i and ideals of 
PS.ito .aid Anaiorlf^ The elaef cihinirforistie o{ 
rheneiv nifluene^s is fluit ah life nas heL-ooie mire 
moirde. an-'! Dv R ires has tittle srmnathv wiiIi aiiob 
as Lord who preferi'ins p 'liaemea to pro- 

phets. star'd' Tor miin -h; itr. ‘Poiiticuns and 
'■r!'ir,e•^s ni->i ore a.fte'nntia^;^ to morkraiz'' the old 
Tii'aire Oiioip ' tlio nnjorit.v d,iii uolieve in the old 
puiii]i. and aii anti'piaied hisVorv Aud an ahsolut^e 
senhaieota'isiii are deuoi'almi^ ''t -Bof isKai we 
WAOi is ,i now wctrec s'lnjis-" One nt th’ most 
lat'^restiaa ciuptm.-i jq ‘hi hoeir ^ that clealjnit 
o-?ith the post-w.u- diotalgt'shuis. He y ar.hs oizt 
tint tim da'iar'irsliip-! Invn I'iS’-n in t'he mist berk' 
ward parts ot the wjrlJ where is a J-iriro 

peisant das=i vr :o an" rntaraih' a' nii, ■'sce-m, aa- 
priti&ih and fauli-tlc, sod where the itsi.ieriu"e of 
ijlitsra'ij- _ is larirr-t. The aioraforsliips are rei ly 
like the iienovolent dispohsoi of the e!;^:htp'.'iith 
ceatui'.r whose hudae..' is to expaime Kyiei’>' s * 
tiiat. it no jT lire on n modern iilono ^Oien the 
diehotors'aips h-rvo prod iced a people- tliAt is nivkra 
in its req'iiremeala mirl education- then the eoa- 
diiions whwli created it wiil htira disajiii'eared. .-vid 
It mar wed follow snit ‘Afoderaism !j 5 - dir-atator- 
siiip mas’' be the destniction of di.-utnrsh’p The 
dictatoriliips howeTcn stand for th'^ fioives of 
I(.'';aii«na m=ulatS'ia and iinmobih'ty. and Dr. TLira.s 
pointa ont that a? the world steadily oecones 
smal!-"r co-operaiion iiero'.nes more and mcne 
inipeiative A'! people are a^ow 'o chioji' existing 
oitstoin^ and initltiinoas howarer I'arharir anS 
secssies^ they mav he bip pnsStlity the present 

economic d’strass uuy tori.e t.eopld n Enrop^ to 
o’cili/ji rh'U, It M Reospo.':) to spoud cinaudliv OH 
aiouiikmis i'l'i millions which <-in oal.r iacrease 
the locs'ihiime? o: a fiosh war 

D,'. Bii'’n'. c len has wrhwn aa eminoativ reidaide 
iiO'ik hilt 't is a, liojJr whi' !i is hettei ln'iowoc 
than hoaght. store the- p-ic.,* '‘'/nin tr-,;ni\'Oiv h:a!i. 

and the boek ndi sona htv.onv? “dyed” 

C. AOKtsr.vi. 


BEN&ALl 

_ Kavv v-Dji'iLi. E'ldm by Ea/Jharahi D ci o>iti 
XorenJra F> o Published bij M P. '^"isk'ir <{' 
hulls L"), O-llri/c S’]." are, OaU'dlfa lorP, B S. 
yp, ^Si). Pn-x Jh 4. 

Hl'jdei'ii D-aiiiili iyi-.c pieh.v isnc'iilamaiiy 
direclions, and spe jiillv in tne treumeat jof Jove. 
The output 01 this stiiff 'iarmu t le past fiftv years 
IS coasideiuhle It was an weli-advs'od suhom^j 
puhiisU an aaihology of iove-lyiios m hTmmaii. Tnu 
i redit ot pro Juc ng tins well-prmte.l and pt-iiiusely 
lilusrratoii coileotion in its ^e«ud edition g.ias to 
the pphhshers wJi,-) did not Siure anyrhias so far 
a> tbe.r side of the msis goes. Tim woik under 
notice is not a mt re reor.ut of dm first editjon, hut 
s almost a new eoliectiou r-oth ia poems and 
1 iL-ni’-ev 

The aim ot the od.rors seems ti he to muhe the 
uork poytdar and they hive not spared themi-fves 
no piuns to iBuke it a simcess iti that respett 
is A R'-ore-house of love-poeius ci the 
prcftOiiE age in. Benga'i i.tereltiic, ihr> age of 
Raiiiadi’iDath Tagore ICR poems and RimgR ny 07 
poet; lure imeu seie'-ted vet of thousiod^ oi such 


eorapusitiens Here there is scope for dfiferenee o 
opmioa with the editor;. :yii]e^iiop or exAus-iOQ of 
a _rirc:L-;i!ar imara may be vou'ended ijy oh/eis 
iVe tmnfc the basic- principle in makioa sath 
collecfions of poems should he to idKe in only the 
best pnvm liad not to represent as man,? pi/eis aw 
p.tssiblft Along with manv reahy giud poems 
many aiore wiuch are laiifferenr. if not bud, have 
crept 13 _ia this big collecttoa. ItAhis he the cua- 
noisseLic’.s p oiai of vi-^w, the editors' auti "f making 
t-tC )>.)ok a r'h’Uia.' gitt-book has no*, suffered, 

AVe si-.anld Jike to bnci, to t!i - notif-e ot the 
o.'htjrv wome uoiai.s la c lunchiori with 'die pooffis, 
They have Legnu with R liimdrauatLi. 'i’jiiisJLbanial 
Clukrui'-arri ihe t-ieahw pr the ri'Ovle;'.d’ij iiv m 
B-'-.’gth JR eio'-iuled Tuir mi-stf-', we tJuak. the 
lover ot Bengali lyr-c can hi nH >rd to osm Rv his 
C'X’liisiim iim souree nt this fuhnJi oi po-etry isi 
hid lea iiuin us- It is a pity nia- the editms could 
not stcace toe oi Jir. jloiiirldl Aiaiuiadar 

t'l pu.b'uh his po’iiis m t;ie e jllor-tiun. We aioc 
m.;S tbo late ilr, Abaaiiia ilitva. Borne of 

tiio pta's .nave been laid uader '.■intnijiitiou but 
then' ))>6ms are not charattei-jAlic. iv those of 
.'iessi's -r.wm'jrsnath Bac-Hiipts. .luaiuiuidui aad. to 
s-pne e.xi-iar V L. Roy. Among.;! thete Juve- 
ivnoi Thvi poem.-i cm otliei- topics bj' 31 jc. F'lreh 
Devi ftnd 31-«srs OiPindu Chuadra D-.s, Kuidnikania 
Ben, Pji uuat ICunwr Giiosh. Clwtidiclujun JLtra 
are diworiUat uml out of place. Tne iinmorans 
■Side of lote Uab been ignorea exrep' ror the oiugie 
poem by 3Ir Eirandiiaa Oaattmyee, 

SameiiuE.? shu.iltl i-e sa;d about the pictures, 
Tne }pad nad tad pieces are ot yood rDwraSive 
value, a -u riso.v b>iv°a'dedio 'dw cuauu cr tii; 
bo-jk. Tue idcia vi liasireting the ycenis oi Tcigore 
is a).;P to h? lauded &aii many oi the jnc'iires ip 
colour ar? good -rird 'vjll appeal io tiv-* .’ovei's oi tiie 
}i'L,tui';aJ art. Bur hrb'nij ;j .mono of Mi I'iu, u 
Liuinuid .i.r;-! }i!u-iu,njt,n' Uy Xij, Piiina 
Uhaafira ^CnaKr„\aiU rjai'-Ii ’il vkh TaguicA 
vwFes T)ie pi. cuo; ot Mr Araij.jirii Duu Arts 
meant loi dilteieut v.-cdsiut than what is hmtecl 
here. 

Xu spite ot ihe (.nv be.stowed on luiating Lnere 
aie _)-ome ^ Rsnous drawl -y cl s- Th; poem ot 
Mr. fs-nhajirisiiDn Dnafia';!i'<ir>y:t mcimit-d in the taide 
of content.' it noi }ii'iiiie.i at all in the body of tJic 
hgoJi, and a poem ot the late .Mr Rauiar,! iXohan 
Crhvae has cliaijged places wxiu {.nurrici', Tliere are 
s-iiiic pnaiiii'g luiSUKe.'. 

Bei-*ea the only Ij-IjIt of the Kind ’h'; coUecticn 
will torre us ijuroose to a coatideravi i digree. " 

nxMEs J?A'r 


HLXDi 

A Mi'RVALrn.'.H Di'-noreun nr Law Ticivus. 

Tu.< 3 Bate OI Bm&ua has yist publitlied ip 
yemaoukr aiwiviiary c-' legal verms m Siih pages 
(JSV' xy‘4"j. The S'f>joj--,xui(i.vX-Snidij-iC'Jyo-Ti- u 

(. S[f®» iioen j-revaied at 

tue coiuuund vfHi.s Hiahness die Maiiaraj i Hat-Iwad 
by a cutArti.it.ee heJdeii by .3if. 'Li.shnu Krisi.na 
Pid'j _ I'hureiiJha, rue Kyayaiusni iin ol th''“ 
bdvocirt State The scJi'-iue oi the ssoik is tins 
teuus m Eaghstt are given in tlm fast col’iniii 
thtiu tonoA lu '..olmuns 2 tj y the ciiiiivaleiit" 
la (jiitanivi, Aiaiatw BaabKnt, T'ilIh Per^bin 
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E 0 , n vt \Vi‘li-fT)-(lo itlTiTK 5ji-^ %•■)(! 

to i'if a sduiIaHv ot mia'i. U‘' 

fi.iii niOriiif iiiia fni' Hi-’’ hi'' or)i>‘" 

hj’Oiili't''! !n!^l^’d otilr'l" Hi* h k'i! 

st'i.'ni '‘/ai Oanjlii-iily.' la w ki"h ■'( ii; 

'hsiia 'tma. 'ji'.i'Iaatina n^t '•I’Dh )Vr.( 

Ml aij'l Ilian ho (tiiMiiio a foiluv. ar'i ' 

or Ilf in'- _ Ho look liolj' (tr'hir-' ;.r’<i ;U' lof. il 

.'1 .t h!,in\hn'fuo Thi- 

Ilf 'JfH'wl ijafi ;‘,!rr,iriv i'M'i' 

art<l < kn'pi ‘iijat', itloiiistic av ho iva? atul oc a 
.'iMir-ifiyo 111(110 0. wi'i aiii'iU'il I'V l!(0 laoi ofnOiM 
H" ri‘lin''!ni'=iho!l )ji.' a'ul uav^ up hi? 

Oixlor?;. Fiiv -hmuo tiiMO lio dccot'-fi hiaii-i-lf '?> 
thr- «'n!-k ot ifiner.inl looturf'i' ^ ihi? of 

hi«. iaudiM'i-' iieins iii.unly the iiijiii’i; 

thK timo, lo' iiipT. fjio h'i'hna sofitilisi-^ of tho 
timo Ffo Uie, ntiiknl Si-iU's of \niociv-'', 

fipont with Hio fanioiis .uiiliof p'f 

p'/’ fi’rcor'', Aftpr fi;.'; "'hn'-i iuMu Aiuono.i, 
ho" 'Java oji I'jjs h'.-fu'.'ino'Touva o'jil .‘^oUioil .i; 

ni\iT "'Ji'-ifiehl oowtri.viou iu’m'fif Mitli 
iiiark'Pt-a.roh'nuiii', h.insisi 'y-Ms. .yul his hf.-i'.yv 
synrk vuiii firoiiriyandii. Tow, •inks )hi' I'lul 

of Ilia i't'o. l !0 voni 10 f’l<’ .'-olcdl iivoii 
(jUiiiironl nil hi.' no ,fij))(' 

T\ui W'“'r i(ii'(ua.Uvi‘ iroIaMu O'i can in' pniiih'd 

oaf Ml !hs (lio Till' h'st Ml iintmrt.nKo .md in 

oh)’"n''!o„',v isns W'ah Wjutniin. wl»t !hi’oi!«!i 
hiM /..I'o'i,'' o/ his i h nili'' » 

hjvntdn .liioul A ooDifijolo oh'inao of (Uidook m 
r:n'!)!'tik'!'’s itl'o llo Uini'.,'!!' ho'U'': liMUjiiiony f,-, 
liiti' I ImE'ijo ; "my liio f|i'i'{i .(own w;is ijoVi)" 
nut aiu!. fvwn tin' .■>in'j")Ufi(l!:ms tniiinioii'. 
iHJlIll W'llii'h i IiVopI --;1 r'MM'l'Slt ilf ,'yillji,i,lliy 
I’U'i'vmUdi wi'htwanl •iiwss rh" Ulantio.'' Tito 
Hoouiul, itidimnO'' wiis Ji.ivi'io'-k Mlhs, (>u,‘ u, hj, 
irifliir'nri', t'ai’fiiMihu' his fa'cnlwr ideas 

dhuul Mi‘\, .s(vn-i;v|iv tho oiiiefioMU.’O of whal !i>’ 

willed 'ttio mtoriiu'fliiito .sex." 

To sde.it! fmrti llin luum'foijs ajv/rr'oi.jiion-, 
oonsfitidinsi this I'ook is well-null impn. m'IiIo. 
Its reafliri't IS usefni ,'ts a means' to .in on-i . 

to Mfct fn liiiointol wirk tho .Mnk of )!)■' .aurhor 
himsolf. Tho reailer i.s d'-Iieht, hilly siunul.ifyd 
to KOt liolcl of thrt woi-ks of tiio master hiinself. 
If the .lEjprpi'iatieK ciehiovis fins end. I am Mtro 
the (jouiriliut''irs In th’.s vctlui'm wili f-'ei that 

•their lahoui's Mel! 'vonh, 

i'. <1. itriil'.;.* 


t,-."" !■•'(, 'I 

Ic.II'i >11 


niii' I 


I 


lU't. '.i 


jr i .e, r.i ' . , , ne.aiTa-s u 




•!' . ;1 e.M-i. e, . 

: .I ;--.' i/<u' to djeir C 

;iu 4 >■> liiV. >1 >■' ‘ *-• i> ' ' lij ([i^n 

Ihr-h -de .'.'h m 

<e, .ilia.' I'-ij'! ! -> >v,i( ih,- syiiifjjiy 

.,f tin'll si;i <1 ■ ' mil the *;m-, tu hijii A 
S'rn) ,, M 'l.i-.un ’yT, ^ 

liui' S'llij-ni " T,';,)! >hi‘ S shmiid iie,J 

' Ml l«*i e.t'i'- ' 10 "-'“ !*'eo. /u) Ihtt 

* J/.t' 


» ■ 1 , . . , i ' v' i , H^V 

iM’iit'' r.f ?* . 'U.i fijVG r]f<^ 


t 1 .* * I isiu nstit 

\ii <‘*{vUu':: iH'-r sN' 

ih.-it the-, lin’dii '■ >'h hr; 'll,. 1 .''niall'-ijp 
iiieit.'jy i-'fi'-i ' ‘ s 4 nr ne' !•• .h im! Msenttive as 
.1' (he Keih'r.. i.'in-hif (Im! liie rplafcjj 

1<‘<«('"’'I t.'ie I'f'i'Wll S'iMS Shditiii 

lOii'h’ttO'i hi 'h. K'sh' of Isiiv (iiitgf * 

n.i’iniutl [,a.', !• tij.n ih>' ^’A'.er - -lieuhi lio left fjcj 
1(1 tt! ei '< r-'r the F' ihs'iMnij 'irhosoviir tliej 
l,S;e' .ind -i Slmy .nKal.l i"y,.r the ledersnui 
(hr-iv.a ii.ikii’t e, vv tr.-a'i '. with (he CWs 
Ml \>'eia McM.lv iv;,;e'‘ , 'e the I’hamlur if 
!‘nn"e 4 !t !! hi- ' d ;i>eti_ arejaly donij-iri 
"• '! it'!i-!i n -IN’- tie et.’.uii, u,on vl'i 

ei( e\ -i'('. .1 rM’'I:e'tv ih'i.artiie «t luKii-r (fij 

eo’ui'ul.it >if' !.( i-n!'.', lici'-sivy iial;« s.ii I 

f-i l.i-'iii'i .ifi die itnl tliau’iit 

-lU'.i I" itt-e '(1 (he ii.'.jr In”!'!’ AiJil ill Hvt i 

' (■HI)'' iesi 1,1 ipi'il'e. aM_ I'.’i! j'TDVi'iii, ''.slflppijf t 

feS' ru(i hi_> 1,.1 1 HOlitlif vvhpviifir 

ini'.t !'•' i-: ih.' .iT.ln ni iIin to vk ’ 

h>' )>ii,i !'•■'. _ ^ ; 

Mr vvi'V'.i r- mn > Mi.eenii"] w It It vhiit haiijifiiu j- 
!'} lUllmlt I'C (n uie I'e'i.' ,jtj>r} Indl.'l, IVk ' 

iliie.s it jl ,ui liii'i'itl.at'i** oonsWuliozi ij 

(itdih'eeil <ir tile neO ( Ml s( Jl III inti iPiidsbl 

;i tutii''il luiiia el' '"ii'n Federn! Indiao'l 

not' M'lrit )i!,)li> I's le him i,- (hat the sWJ | 
ii(‘ tlie le.U 'W.iiner.s ond tls.d the ih'ijK-es shwiiar 
emonie li'Hiiniiii'iut ' !n sjme of a ritmiker of' 
Muestioii-' ’ioi!> iuntir iofys,; huiiui.mus I dwit ? 
whelhoi Mr \i'er.i njuler'! ui'is ife lult imjiiicj- ? 

Huri'- (if a tf'iio |e(h-tafiiMu -nth’'rM ''e I .'iia .xnreh 
M'tniiii i)i)T l',n'' t.iilii'M cif 'ho “fiisinn into Wewl f 
the line Jwml .iiiil the ■'iridorirntai. ( 

',ovi'n‘i''ti Stutis" oil thvi ti'lvM’. 

(IdiiMnoi X. iSta® 


'’’uM (Miu'.y Kkiikiim'imn' Ami Tut, Nt'.'it iu /h, 

vl, ,]/. fl'firi'l, //• ,(*, (i T, /i /'Vil/l ft tnl f fti'ytl jit/ 

/’fn/i V. K'Otl, }l Lii'ilni' rrrf /Av, w s’ 

The ill in or this paimihlel o) (57 uaue.', Mhieli, 
oy v,he wa,y, i.s urj(s>.l ai h's 'J-S js u, {miriii,'. 
safoifiiar’clw for tim ShUes lu ;!ie new f<'ii.i!;t} 
cviisi-ilntimi (if Tnflid. Wriie.s tiie ant.'n- r; 

“it-, will he a o! .suioonie ,s:ii),sf;Ki(j,,u 

and il twto of vrnwmnj: tjlrn-y to the sfatesinnushifi 
of prinoelv India if at the nine of stork htkuif,.- in 
the end it «in hh Kaid hi rhi.'ir eivdir ihaf they 
have mue.U streriatheiiert and entreaelu'd tJM-ir 

S "'on in ihe catiVbe of tuejon info fotleraf 

. ’ 

tjadeedl Xr _ Arorn is very anxious tii.il tkn 
States^ should iitilme their opuortuaify and make 
a profitahie uargain for theiusehes ; and he iitakos 
an eloquent appeal to - y-' ■ -i-.l ; . ’ -ondpr 
whether he regards r ' . 'r. ■ he is 


i 

MriMiO ('e. (ur, M'l'H rN Tws! fk F. fMuk 
Jilirut!. if/i'Jr rtitt'fti .1)1. I'.Vlh, /fts tiii Hf'l, * 
\V"UinM ui 1^;;!! Mftr.siii.iS' djow o ylooosy jA'inw 
oC ill) Kii^I.uiit JiUi’dii'M'd )>v atui Imihid 

*',0 til" y.iti's.il jU'oldoms 1 Trail d the ffn!!i,''!,n 5 l 

Ittfij^ilnliiiii. ^lud (hy N.it».ii>'i lUlo. kV.u'.s, Mmd'sj 
h^uurif (irWrvrr. frtl that theiuh till' twsat 1 

ti.iyhf If* daik ihr Imiiir isrid rnut liratW sf 
Itfiirr (hiii's, and one rannni iirli) la-i! y ,sl>'iict 
hy tfi" .-'Uiuhmly hetwren tiir (Matt* of I'kiyUnd Me 
hinidi' d j'rrus .-isiu, and thr siatifu} alhiiris 
{Ir. Jturn.s' honk in luiuiy sv.iyr. ir _f.trDJip}' 

rt'minisrinit of M;uv)ulav, ftulh vri-iterb ais 

.stiijuikifinir t« t'oiui and both yive ore ss 
(ivra,sioi)j(.i feehi^r tliaf derit liiDipthl is repted i 

hy tucn>' lirillinTiiy of jihrutie. , 

Ih". Hums diMi'filirs the iuudera world, falkr , 
f'tinrfiy and iMiuiOiiso rintcnduiitieK, and msists iw 
the ‘'mtv.' industrial revdlutioii” makes fwss 
dpinasds on huitian iiitt'lJigt'nqp, null that t® 
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u ti ni of e e Jd . t., h Ibe 
TA^ and ,l»e iinejna. Jjjt'jS': tnaoh s.mificdnLv for 
p 'Jirical thwrv' a-^ til's piopon'Mnas and ideaK of 
Phito a'lcl Tlw oivii aotOPiStii; of 

tlie JV'vv iiiductie^'s is that ali life hoi-ODie mirf* 
ianhile. s’)fi ]>;■. R:i’’flT has littR-' srnipathv with snob 
a? Lifd Irifji ap'.‘ trlio, proterna^ p ihooiU'sa w pru- 
p',.'eN stasd^ for inna -bi ify, "PoIitioiTas aod 
!o;sme-js uif^j ir-i sftaraptin?, t; mndernizs I'le oid 
piinip; th'i mijuriiv ‘jfill bslrere in tils' oid 
piisp; and -in an’-hpurud !iiSfoi\r and in absolas,’ 
.lOaPrU'fJtrihsia are dyuonilinc t!. Brt wfuif we 
y-'AQt is a noH' watur ^unp Vd' One of tit- mist 
iateresrmg chipter-f ici book is 'fiai deiljo:?' 
with the p ist-war dieuit'Orshipi He o urns on! 
tiiat the djoUtorships liw riscii in thi misk iiiolc- 
irai'i parrs of loo world where Cttne is a fa'-sre 
me isant class \r ,o are n-iuiraliy a^'iia .asfe-;/, di- 
r.ritica'i. ?.Qii fata'.iitu;, and ivhora the i>ir<-ecra:?e of 
ilisteraer is l.irye-'t Th” _ di'dat irships t.rr' re-, Iv 
hke the bonov'ol'snt iiespjflsi'n or t!i? dciileeafo 
C'lDtury, wlios* hiis'ue^s is t. exo“iite society .s'j 
that it itiiv li'te on a moilorj iiJuae When tlij 
diotetorships hire proflioei a rieop'e rtn* is iiTodera 
in its reiiaiiemeats and rdncafioc. thea the con- 
dition? wjk'h oreaced it wiii have disappeared ivnd 
it may weLL to!!ow sad. ''MD3eraionil«yd;'atatn>’- 
ijh'P miy be thi deitnietion of dntitor.sfim ' The 
dima,torsh]p.s hini'ever, stand toi t{is> torres o' 
lO'-alis'ii, insulntna. and iaimoldiitj-, and Dr Burns 
poicis oat that as the W"rli steadiJy be-ioffles 
smaller co-onerilioB ))eo:.nes inure and more 
kip -"‘rati ve. Ali people ai’e .?'ow ro eh exi.stjaff 
rnstmns anil iatitimtidns iiowevor I'arlnnc ana 
senseless they mac' ha ’''UE possilihv Km jn '■sent 
eomioiiiic d'stress may peop'^ in Eurpw to 

rvdiZ'i tlr.t it is seaseess to spend anniudr on 
arniriffienrs i'h.H millions which eaa only laeiense 
The nriss'J'iini'-s or a riasb war. 

T) ' B i>’iis ti?n lias wr:ttea«iC eiuioeaih'' ioid.ic'e 
booh, it i'.'i b>d, whi. h hosMu-'d 

than I'toii-fni, si are iho pdev is 'Mmrt,rr4riU,vjr h)-(h, 
and the hook will s'lctn Pecoin... ‘hiited" 

C ArKKOYo 


BENGALI 

Rai YA-Dii’AU. E<htf‘} h?f Padltm ft ill !j:>i and 
Xtiratitlrn D-b PiiL/ishpd hij M, C S‘'tf}: 2 r if- 
(Sq)?-) fJ, Cc!lpf}c S'Ttiare, ' OakuHa B S. 
jtp. :JS3 Pri<f As -A * 

Hodora Blmtrils lyr.t; a'letry is nnh jO many 
d'reouons, and spemaiiv in tne frejrmerxt #of love. 
Tae ouitmt oi this stuff danng tie pmt fiitv years 
IS coasiderdble Tc was an wel!-advisf;d o'iiemeto 
puij’ish ao antlinloay ,ot lovp-iyncs m licGC-iii, Tnt 
or-cdi', of produ'.' og this ’.veli-p'-mte I and pmfaseiy 
illustrated oolleonoa in ire '-VL-usd edition ^oss to 
rile piitilishers w]m did noc spjre anj'thinn- =o far 
a-: the r side or the tasl; goe^. Tire w irk undef 
GOtme m not a aiv^e remat of the fii-.st edition oui: 
s ntiuosi a new eolltjofioa fotli in poetii'i nod 
5 'c'ffires, 

Tim aim oi the eclA'Or;. oeems to Im ro make ^the 
Wui'K iiopuiar and timy !ia”e not sparel theumciVes 
nri paifls to miike it a sn'^c-es? la tliat respeiL 
U is a ttois-hcuse of lOve-poems of the 
p etoiic age m Beag-ah i.ti-rafare. the age or 
BahiadnuiaUi Tamiiv. IKJ puom^ and s,.inr^ i-y 9T 
pjois have seleLted out of thoUsiDds o' emh 


in 


coraposiricGS Here there m scope for diifoi’ence ox 
opinion wifJj the editors SelGction or exclusion oi 
a partioiifec p'jem may he eoireade^i by otimib 
think the tasse pi'incipip in makwg inch 
ooiieciioab of p'orns should ds w Cdke m only ihu 
best pne/ht and nor. to repre.sent a? luauy poft'i a& 
possilde Ai'jflcr with niauv ready "lud poems, 
nxan.y morv waieJi ^rc ladiffsrent, if uo' had, have 
crept iff :n this big coliection. If this be the con- 
n.iisseiir'rf p jiui of rieir, the editors' m;u of making 
the ii'jdc a pjjiaA;- g'ft-iiQok ha? ao: su/iAred. 

.sli'jhJd like to lirmg pj th - notice of tlie 
c-i.tors somt-. nAi'm-i m cruise ctioa wilh lliu TiDems 
Tney tm'Je'icgiiu with ff.ihmdmQxrh Tmis .B.hanki 
Clu.kruv/irti die cmeauir of the luod^ra'jyuc ia 
Se 'sa.’t, !s exc.Ju'leJ, T'li.s tuistor, we tainii, ctie 
lov.ii- or Brng-rd lyr'c- can i i aiirrJ to ose. By hi?. 
e.C'.iUs.OD the skjjoo of tliN Lr.inch of poeUy !»■ 
hid Ion rrom it?- 1: i? a pilj' rha the edh.itti could 
ii.n. Pcciire tJie permi.Mna oi Hr. ilinirial Majiusdar 
M puhtt-h hi? po=>ni^ ra the c jlfm tiuu. We also 
m'-'j-i the late 3ir. Bmiam CliaDdri .Hifra. Some of 
f'le p.ier? nave been laid uudor c-uatrilmtion, but 
M:.'!.'' pienis are no'- cliaractenstio , ttio.«e of 
Heisra J-jt’U'draoacli Sett-Gapta. .biciui'idd.m and, to 
vime exi'iut. D L iloy. Amoagst thesix iove- 
5vr,i,s the ooeni-i oo other topic.? i-y Hr's Sarai* 
Devi =ii:'d .'dessn Gminda ChaadraD's, Itajanikaata, 
Sea. Pafiiual Ram.=r L'-kush, Chaadi 'hstaa .U.tia 
ore dis'jookat and oat oi place, hie hiuaoron,? 
side of lo\e jias been ignored except for the oiugJe 
poem hy Hr. Rirandhaa Ckaiterjee. 

SoiuelkiDg ,?ho'i;d lie .?a'd about tiie pictures. 
The head aod taii pieces are of ajod docoraUV!' 
viilue, and ‘.le.i liive a dou lo tlje c.bfum of the 
book Tii‘=‘ Kieu 0 ) 1 lustiPihg the pcwiis of I'i-giTO 
is 5l.il) to D'l kutdea and mayv jf the picitu’eK' m 
colour arc- g'lyd aid wiil utuiesl to tii^ laves of the 
pK(-ji-wl ar'. Bur Jo birnjyoni/utn ct Hi ''haiu 

t.'!ia;jdr» rhy and _ /.'Ai'.s'uuym)’ Py Hr Pmxa 
(’imuiira '..uaHriverti j i,*t<-h i)j iMts Trigoi'e'a 
ver-'O* The piiPiiic ot Hr .Vulkad-i liutt 
meant for uiflerent oc' J,siuri thau wimt ).•> iimted 
lie. re- 

In sj;;te of lue care ht'fjtowcd on rrialmg tiiere 
are sjine s'-nm-o flra whack?. Tiie jioem ul 
Tux. Halakiiskua Bnxi,itad]d.iyya itiHuded la the- table 
ot cuotcDis IS not printed at ai! la the body oi Utc 
houk. and a r.o*m of tiie kt'i* fiJi- iUmani HHiaa 
Ghost! ha? changed phec.-j wuh aaoihor. Thcie are 
u iiii' printing iiiisiakes- 

Beisg the onL.r (uob of tiie kmd tki' uoildCtit'C 
will serve its pai'ixjs'e to & oon'^idera.HL' d.^giee- 

H.4;iiss Ba?c 


iilXBl 

A Ynixo ri,x.Ti Du'ni/.viKi -ji L.i.a' lr.KiL'.. 

Tue y ate of Ibiioda haa '.uai jratiiitiheil a 
vernacular uich'-'iiaiy or legal imiu? la hid juge? 
d-j’/ aKH"; The dx^o.ji-p7ia la-SulJi/'KuJpa-Turn 

lids ncea tuepared at 
the coir m tad oriL,? Huhiios.? the (laekn-ad 

bv a ouiimiitiec fieadoa by Hr. b'lsluru Krit'-iiu 
HdJ Hharendha, fie Kya.vamanU'iD of tbh 
Baro'da Star's ^The ijohc-me of theiioikis fhs- • 
teinii in Engli?.’! are givsn iathefits-,1 ccluuni 
then foimw m Lolumnt d to S the i..A£ivaUnw 
m liaj'aiati, Hiratai Sausant. Ci-rp! p— su 
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;)h 

Hiivlt ;riii '-i fh ■■ v/or^i , 

n!i‘i[ at !ii IVir’tili '''■ 

■ il-.'Hii M! sn'A^>'.tii)n,~ U“ 'nv n .111' iMfii-inr,'. 

Sii-'ri'--icil l.'t'sur^ .uui* HI a, widrr^ ulilit.v 

iii'.vniiil Fiii'iiilii w I‘i' !i ir! .i <T!i;ur.iiU- 
‘akiri'., uvii ; tii‘’v t' l'>' nun-.' il 

Hr' t!t<T iiiij' Hiin-i'nf 

in Hthr'i’ v-'i nii.’uun’- anii !«' uiiil'a>!rii)il iirvuui 
tin- T'MHiL'.i! liav' a-. ''ikinnai, 

aa a-r iiw-silili"' li'Hiit aii tli*^ t-iirh! ''iinrii‘’= 

Tills i'HDiinii-! U' '"'1 ^hivajs s 

Hu'r-i/af'il' vhi'‘!t K-iw i iiuirabrifs 

I’ct'S'an., "dll! t tisi’iiis ihio Saii'iiril Tiu‘ 
k'Ui»t-’{< '! ri tiHii'li iiU',Asr uniTa'liUonn. and '.f 
hn" -A'di , 

Maiir [kiiod.i !■■'!:. li invd 'iii-.i'in' .ni’e.viv 

<‘inr<'iu' . "in ni Wnsti-m in'ini e i nhi 

iSii>ii'ii 'U-V Yii ( 1 / i-ii> iifhr ’ H''inr‘. liDii.'r'!. 
tiJIii'-' ’r mi't ), X[n /,;’!>'/> r I \M h. 

r‘!" 

Th-' ^^olk Will I i.ni'l n-rdnl ,i,il ov.-i - 
H'llUt'a (i,!!'! 1-i nil'"' i>5 lUPlV itpi w kl" t 

oudr'iir ihiii Stiltd 111 rii'liiin' 

K- I’. 1 ''W 


111 ,I M.’A'l i 

i.tiriM Hh i> 

Plifi'fy'/h’rl !‘Ji fi'-lllillt' lIUD-i'ir Stfr.r/. I'll 

/fill. f'llW ’/(‘s'. " 


Spim iif tlii' li.'fi. .’"ill. ■![■■. W;n as Kreat ® 

inip'fial ;■ tw'" u, Kivii'r' HiiUin is to-day 

Si" ns"! ‘II iniil -'i.n ;n,mj’ a nation 

'Dll' ]' ‘itnlt* ^ _ 'if liHiii-iitl n's'iv. dto uvott[irQi.if 
th" .I'Hv'. ''’ill';- I'd'il"* 'i-."!’- i-rownoii \yittL 

.'jitd ,iii!y thi' pril i| a Motli')’ cQidcl 
I 111,' irli'r';'!'. I'v.'ilt' iX tin' kfavo'sti'ugele 

ot I.;" 1 ' I'i’i! I'l’i ii'ii'. , 

< * ily r.tst '"ti indiit. \s.i- in a doath 

ji'in vi’iL an W''U-iirL') ny, d !in[i"i'[n,| power 

.M <'ii‘V s /fills'll/! i;' hi Ji'ifii/ f'- iiiiiilii', would 

T* t''i tip' > ui'unisf.iiici'-, li" itnlv a koai-oa la'tt 
til til" stninr'-iinn; Inini.m 'ii-lssiT I'li-; vast ijoutiaait 
'ivtnniT' ii"" (Is'ir ft'i'iii tJ'iluiis irrip. At the 

()1 Ujlritiii", ikinnh’, Pieit Olumdia 

15T il I it il'ijuM: Vvtvapif ii aliipted the 
ini!a>>“t li W"i'ic in llinlt :n .i. iMnnsn form, reducing 

I’l" t,A'is piiTOs in ''Hfi, thins malin„' 

It nitiro t'r\id;il.h-‘ tn du's" _ w lui _ ni i* hard urenied 
ior till!'' Till' ilni'li .Vif vvas wartnlj 

r.'i'i'ivi’.l hy th" iiniili nM'luv: y.i lii' . 

_ L'li'iiiii i-.iii'-i! It a itiiiirati ivmU'riiw of Hindi 
X-if)ih'-!h '! riol', ii'ii"! I'Ki i'llit. onl by the 

tiiii'ii\ trout;!' i|t Siir,i( and will ho 

wi'|. ii'ii"'! ^ hr liiimi.u, Tlio Iruiislatioa 

's ^ ,10'! aif'iiri- Ho'u'litiiil ri'mliinr. Hchidea 

it is vc'v miii.n't'Hii'. T’ii ' Ti't lip and pmiint! 
I«'iw‘ ii'iihsim t'l I"' Till' ti'iiik IS prinPd 

vi'iy I li' ap a! If- lail',’, 

U. M. K 


The Muhammadans and the Education Policy 

of the Government 

Bv BAJIKSH OlIAMiRA I'.AXHlMf 


T he slow iinti tiiu'f" vvorkuirr "f tlu' iiornici- 

oHs siriiK’iplo rif si'Uin r tlii* MosIiMiis 
■ thf' llindiis ni tiio natiorsliuildiii't 

iiislitaifioiis is iiol; Kiiowti to till. This 
ni'itu'iiilo displfiys itself m iniillifiirious w.ivs 
-~-in til" distriimtioii ol si'liulnrsliips ;nid^ 
xtipeiolK t,o stiliiftits, III the icsrnaUoti of 
(.(rats ill st'iuiols null ouJloijes. in tivo (iistnini- 
tion of yriints-m aui, in tlm solm-tion of 
tn\t-i>t>oks, in (ii'i'idinfj; nptm tiie pyllutnus of 
Htudios fitf Wi'tain soluiols and t-ven in tlio 
din'otioii siveii tis to tlu’ di'PSS to tin woru 
liv Alnsltm afudnnts. In a ivord, nothin, '4 is 
icft^undoiio to ntakf) tiio Moslnnis feel from 
their fmvhood, that they am tlie spocifil 
pr(it6ses of the British (rovenimont, and 
■they shonld roftaid tiieraaalves as esi-rahira 
o the land of the Hmdos poor dc us on 


noaror to tiio prosent rulers than the dawu- 
trodil-'n llimliis, 

Tho stati'incnt ii'ii"!! ludow, cniupilud tiOai 
the fTiiiratiim Eodo and tin' k’.e|KH’l on Bablii 
i nslrtu'tioii ( UlAll-HO), imtli piihlislied by the 
'^‘’owrniu'erit, and llie Repui't, of rlie thdcnttii 
Sanskiit Assooi.ition (IHo!}, \m 11 siuuik for 
ifsell. [ioador.s will note f.liat tlicri.i B no 

mention mad" heri' of tlii' siieciial posB 
I'l'i'afod fill' Moslems in ttu' Bducutioii 

nf'liaj'tuiont (e //, Assip,f,ait Lhrector foi 
Mu!i.imii);ii);m BdueaLimi', nor of tiie larj^e 
peroent'ari'f! of appointimniLs ' lii p. C-) la 
other departmenfs rcsorved for them. 

STA'TbMBN'T' 

A ReiioiAiis'iips AND Stii'hn'IW 

TMtat Liti“‘ber “f t-^vT ti“t 8C*'’f)iar5b ps 

under the C enth U v s fcy t ^ 
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WatneulateK and upwards) h 271. of which 
3S are reserved for Moslems, 11 for the 
Depressed Classes and the rest for all. 

0[ the oG scholarships under the Dacca 
Qiuvf'i'sity, 3.7 are reserved for Moslems, 3 
[ji Dc.pr'^n^cd Classes, the rest i'nr all 
j’he total nuir/oer of Oovernment 
Sen 'huships ijr IMiudle and Primary 

UxaraiuatioLis i^- 515, ' of which 71) are 

reserved for Moslenis, ?0h fur Depressed 
Classes, and me re'^t lor all 

Scholirshiris eua 'wed by Hindus under 
ttie OJeiitia Fmvcrr-iry at ti'.o disposal oi 
( i-ovi'cnii-Oi-it — 20, open ii' all 

Scliolaraiiips enduvrod by JJosieais for 
Moslems iti the Calcutta IJaiversity— G. 

Endowed bv Hindiie for iLoshuus— 3 lui 
the Calcutta TUadras:*!]! 

Total Yamber 0 : Mohsin Scholarships 
aii'i stipends distributed in scncoLs and 
colleges tlirovghoii'; the province is 526 JacT 
Mal.aiusuadan Scholarships — 6 (of Rs, 90 each 
annually). 

(This fund was created by Maliarntnudur. 
s'^ttleiaent officers of Etridpur ui 1906'. 

B. i'’urr‘i,TH)N Exilusivuia H.xm: 

.vMi ExorusivuLT Mosr.iiiM 

Government institutions tor Hindus 

i. Sanskrit College, 

Eo Governiiient scliolarships or stipends 

Goveniiueut mstititions for Moslems: 

1 . Ifllaraia College, Calcutta 

2. Islamic Intermediate College, Dacca. 

3. Islamic lutermediate College, Chitta- 
gong. 

-1 Raj'shah’ Madrasah. 

5 Dacca lilndrasah. 

6. Hooghly Madrasah 

7. Chittagong A'ladrasah # 

8. Calcutta Madrasah / 

M B . — There are 30 (jovernmenfc! scholar- 
ships in the Calcutta Madrasah ^f a total 
monthly value of Rs. 376. There axe 8 
scholarships m the Hooghly Madrasa^-^Of 
the 14 Trust Funds for stipends and prizes 
ui the Calcutta Madrasah, _3 are permanently 
endowed by Hindus, ri: — 8cindia Ennd, 
Drrbhanga Fund and Gwalioi Fund. Besides 
ad these ihtie aie IS MoLsin bchokiships 

(4o\ IIRNMK.S'T ExFE.XUrrURE O.X Sa.XSKRTX 
EDUCATiOX 

(The hgmes art from the “Education Uode, ’ 
the “Report on Public Instiuctioii ‘ and the 


‘"Statement on Tols" published by the Calcutta 
SaD.stnt Association, 1931), 

San ski it College Rs. 65,431 

Stipends to Tols 16,188 

Crrant to 2,004 Tolls 29,932 

Grand total 1,11,551 

GitvEa.\-.ii>:sT EvruN-uTTruu nv Momleh Education 

For Tol Madrasahs 4,92,606 

, 24.39I Malctabs 10 64.29)- 

Tslamia College 31J91 

Grand hhal Rs. i.i.SSD!!! 

The above expenditure aicre on Moslem 
education is fnu- appnximately 15 times that 
spent on Sanskrit educMiom 

(A' D. The expenditure on 3 Islamic 
lutermediate- Colleges, 622 (yuan beaoo)', and 
• > Mualhin Tiamiug schools is rot g.ven m 
tile lep'Jlt) 

Tiiti' am in. tPer-- is tlse Dacca rniversily 
iBelf. which is run icr paTronisiug the 
Moslem^ and 'viuch costs the GA’ernraent 
about M iiici^ every year Another note- 
\v.-,Tthy fact with regard to Grvernment 
favoiUitiSm to MonIwus is rnnt the minimum 
grant-in-a'd to n High Madrasah is Sx'-i 
at Rs 200, whereas most; High schools of 
the pioviiice, tliat au open to all. cannot 
uspire to get such u lumdsuiue grant 

C Ri,sEiivA'riON or Sj..it3 'x .Scaou'.s ax i 
C.oii.;:uJ-s AU; Mosi.ini SrrwxTs 
“2,5 Pol cent of the seats in ail Goveni- 
icent Alts College:, othcj' than the 

Chittagong Cuiicgc mid tho Dacca Intei- 
niediatt; Cosltge, must be reserved for 
Moslem SLiiJents. The pr-rcentiige is 30 in 
the Chittagong College and r'O in the Dacca 
Intermediate I'.'olltge'' {Bdncauoi/ Code'!. 

.■S’erceutrge of reserved ' seats fui 

Mu ham mad an s n the Cibpur Enginem'in 
College siud the Alisanuilah Scho.ii „ 

E-Ugineeriug is 25 and that in toe Lavid 
Hare Training Ctilege is 30, 

Percentage cf reserved seats fur Moslems 
lu the 35 Government High ^chods of 
Eengal 
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meat on tlm nr df a 

uumhoi' of s->;tel.>’r- ns such, ‘'■iim- 

nvniina’s nf r.h'; Mu.i i 'uminiltiv, a" 

aril ;is tlir an]t'mir:no?it of a M.mlvi, r.o 
ninfti'r wIiotlRV’ thr nuijihrr of Poiviaa and 
,\r>!hic midor.', is 2 or I oi ovon niJ 

1>. Ki'skun or I'Yi ' -M’l ill s’-s'.ii'' 

I'O'i Af' 1,^1 I S'^ 

Tho ”'(‘U''riil diip.ir fmo’il.il rulr is i.liiit 
iiou-.Miirdoiiis ai\d Moslt'tiis will lin\(‘ Iroi* 
sfiidoiifsliiiK (u flio I'vti'iif of j) <*. Ill 

tJn'ir otirolini'nt> Ituf Mo-di'ins aro •>ivoii 
a I’nt'lhor 10 poi ooitt; Th.it is, niov will 

h;n’(‘ 1 .") |)or I'oiit, of floMc own oiwolnn’iif 
as froi'-shnli'iitsliiiis in all (Jooc numnit nM(i 
aidod scliools, 

Ni) siu’li ivsft vatiiin oxists anywlioro, of 
coin sf, for Hindus. 

'Hio iO’o.sidi'iiijy Coll'i'Oi IS an (.''cu.>iif:iiiu 
fo tills rulo of rosorviilion. riii'ri’ an* TO 
liart'froo-stiuk'iifsln jii o|;t>n to all : and 
100 spi'C'al )l;^'f-f^l,'(‘-,■,(-ndl'^r^illfJs for 
Jlosk’irs It may bo uolod tiial Hosloiiis 
can also avail flioinsolucs of 40 'Mohsm 
stipends in tins collo^^e. 

K, ('iovrin.MMM’ <iinNT mu; ii'i i i, oi; 11 \.i,!---i laa: 

' IlO \R!ii:KSiUIM 


Hooithly Mmli'iisa 


Ik. I.I."i2 

Oitci'ii Islamic Inter, 

('olh'ip' 

lijS 

(hiittiu’.oiig do 

do 


Hisjslulu ASadrasa 


r.io 


Tol.il 

Rs. ;5,sio 


X. li. “'Tins IS a pemianent aniuial jtraiit 
N^owIimv (dso is any i.pMnt luadu for tlio 
boardiuft of students, not to speak of Hindu 
students. 

, HoN'I’RXUKXT KN'COtJRAiiKMU.S’T To MuSUni 
Ski’.mmtism 

The vernacular taus-lit in Maktab.s and 
in Madrasahs is a travesty of the Ben<tali 


lnn,.,ua-.^' .in.j h_T th'- iiiuite of Jluslitu 

ih'nuiidi .M if till’ vem.ruiar of a [ino.iuce can 

ho ilik-ront w,t,h tiio Hindus and ikslcms 

Toe l.inunauf of Haukiiu liahindiaiiatli and 
S'.tr.ir I'liaiirl'M 1-. niiacoi.ptahk to our ILslem 
ItroJhro;). 'I'nis inmMtr.ni-, aot of partition 
lup: tie* in iinor toncut' 's sanctioned and 

onconrar, ‘d by ^.tho mov. nuiioiit Xiipn 
.iLpun, 'll tile Ikiioiitl.i M.idfasjv which n 
no donhi, th,'- nloal ol other M uliM'.as, ths 
Hiod't perio I of the iiisiMi-v lit India IS 
proM'iiOcd, so tiiat Hiisleni Vonu;? nien 
inav tiinve in irnoi’anc” oi the 
.itiorions flue oi fndiar. lustury. 'fhe 
syliahus or sttnlv of too (hilnutUt Afadra^a 
IS of oi.uiNc Iratned bv the Education 

Ir^partmeat oi tit" kov rniin'nt of Bengjd 

ti, Nvti\', Ami Fi;.t 

( tov oniiuent's soluutiidi* in tiin, mattar 
is shnwit liv till' ( illiiiViiii; Words ; 

“111 consul, iiioe \Mtli liie generfil policy 
of ( io\ orai’i"nt ti "’Muro too [n'o])(‘i' educa 
tion find ii [dii'in ..'t’Mt of .Mosloin youths, mich 
youths, V noil '■tudeiil" ottlior ol nistitiitiaiis 
ol a eeui’i’.d or cominmial charficter, shoitli 
ho |•('ljnlr"li ( I perfoi'rii tlioir Xaiti'ii sind tn 
uc'.tr tile customary Islamic licad-dress ’ 
{i'jtllh’di inn t Vlf/c) 

.■\piMienCl.v, (tie pro[nT u plirniiriiig of 
Hindu youths is no r ittrern ol the Hovym- 
mmit. 

To fiieilifcate ynnnv., however, all (fovm- 
meiit hi'dioiils must elose .it lLu;5y on Ikidays 
iiisCeati of .S.itui'days ; oi woik shall be 
siispciidcd foi one hour on Frulays. 

OoN'Ot.USION. 

Tim Kducation Hetiartmeiil’s (as yverv 
iitlmr di‘[)ii'’tmoiir,’s) oiien atid systematic 
favuai tism to the HosliMiis will he coridusive 
]v iP’o 'ed by the f;i<‘ts and figures qniiteil 
aliiivc. ' It. eotild be tolerated oidv d ive 
know ,^thfil, Moslems wuie fi;el,tiiig tho reil 
ediieatnni, tlio ediicatioii th;il, would riiuke 
jtljoiii moii and not mere tools or sticks to 
heal, tiu' Hindu'' Witli. But that 
(‘duearitiii is not imparlrd ui pampered 
M.iktahs or (ioMHiinirnit scliooK 
What ean be the niotivn; behind t'lis 
tnuis|i;iront, policy Siirolv the crushing ot 
the Hindus, the [Kililieal opponents of the 
Uovmtuncnt. The MnsUmis, niter receiving 
ovci'whuhning Favoiu's from th" (i iverinnpnt 
cannot but be pliable iustrunn'nts in the 
hands of the (fovernmont iu the laudable 
work of suppressinfr the Hindus. 
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The lloslein^ are not a minority m 
Bensial, whereas the Hindus are. Hoslem 
students have the enormous resources of the 
Mnhfeio Fund to help them in all the schools 
and coileses ut Bengal (and partly in Bihar) 
The Hindus have no such fund exclusively 
for their own henefit. Formerly the Hooghly 
College was maintained >ouE of the Mohsiu 
Fund ; but Nawab Bahifdur Abdul Latif 
put a stop to this practice of helping, 
though indirectly, tne jHindas, because the 
majority of the students tliere were Hindus. 
The reader can have an idea of the financial 
strength of the fund trom the fact that, in 
1917, the Fund gave Rs. 43,726 by way of 
stipends and scholarships to Moslems. 

Then, again, a large number of Msdrasas 
used to be maintained by the Mohsm Fund. 
But they were subsequently made a charge 
on the provincial revenue, so that the 
money thus released might be used as 
stipends and scholai'ships lor Moslem students. 

To s mm ARIZE, 

(l) Moslems have the very large number of 

Mohsin scholarships for them only. 


{2j Iq addition, tliere are special stipends and 
scholarships given by Government, 

(3) All other scholarships, etc., are also open 
to them, though they are endowed either 
by Government or by Hindus. 

(4) There is no scholarship, etc, given by 
a Moslem which is open to Hindus. 

(5) There is no sehoiarsbip etc., endowed by 
Hindus which is not open to Moslems. 

(6) There are at least three funds endowed 
by Hindus which are for Mosieras -only. 

(7) Government spends on purely Moslem 
education considerably more than 15 
times the money than it does on purely 
Hindu (Sanskrit) education. 

(8) Government encourages the separatist 
tendencv among the Moslems by patro- 
nising "Muslim Bengali,"’ Xamax and Fez 
and by proscribing the Hindu period of 
Indian history in Madrasas. Even in the 
Primary Examination, the Moslem children 
must be given separate questions on 
vernacular Bengali and often on history 


An Educational Prograinmc for Bengal 

Br JOGESCHANDRA KAY 


T he present system of English education 
has been attacked from all sides. But 
the most pressing charge is that it 
does not enable its recipients to eari^ their 
livelihood This criticism seems to un- 

fair For English education was not,,- iotro- 
duced as a means of acquiring wealth or 
even decent livelihood. The University of 
Calcutta whose motto is ‘Advancement of 
Learning' should not change it for* AdvanTe- 
ment of Wealth. It is true, most people in 
all countries and at all times value learning 
and so much of it as can lead to fortune 
at least to corapetenee. But that is no 
reason for lowering the standard or deviating 
from the right path. If graduates cannot 
fiod employment it is not the fault of the 
University The fault lies elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately no provisions were made by the 
Government in other directions than literary 
save for three h’ghly technical profess-ons 


which cannot have wide field for practice 
This 13 the root of the whole trouble. I 
need not dilate upon the point which has 
beeu the topic of di.scussion for years Tbe 
pity is the disillusionment has come rather 
late iSid the situation has been allowed to 
become serious For unemployment is not 
limited to the educated lew ; it is more 
widespread than many of us imagine it to 
be. Trades have slipped out of the hands 
of Bengalis, and all indigenous industries 
save a few of the modern type are in a 
decaying condition. This gloomy state of 
affairs has not been due to the present 
economic depression but has been the result 
of many causes working since long 

Can our schools, such as they are now, 
help in improving the situation ? I do not 
think they can to an appreciable extent 
And there are two reasons hr my pessimism 
One is that the problem of unemployment u 
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u4K 

ti>o /i.'i'’}) to ii" ri'_-u(]ffi lir tiijli'i'riu’j;' ,ri (’f 

surf.ii’e. It is pirrlr <Iu'' t,n Mi < I's.lit 'u.* - 
nf Civihii liion, parUv' Li 

r<]ueitn!!; and ijnidiy tn r-Miniai.itc 
Kit<4ish ('tlucnhi'n us iininvi-ud n; >; 0 i’ s!l;>->lu 

(sad coiU'iji’s iius ii,d u'l ur.iji? \i‘d 

hiossiny, tr, tends t > in.ik'e si's ■ v‘ui;u ,>'•!, s 
un-Indn>5 in injaCai niLCl'H'k aii.i 
of the extei'inds et' the West, I'iih Is Mif' 
direct r('-.ii!i; of unoMr'',)’K' ■ j-ttioh- 

ctl to tiif' uaraisitiw'i or in ■ hjoj-l.sh ian^osirc 
frani ch'ldfi'uij \ fofeK'n ianyiMU'o o.iri he 
leurnt only hy imitutma -d’ iiip foivicin'r in 
his speech and way of thinkiny ft is uof: 
enon,£rh for onu hoys t> uad'TShnd Mm 
lanyaaeo, they nre exponMaJ to tiiic atnl 
•.vj'ite ]i!vi3 rhn foTi'iejim'. And Thm nnudici' 
is t'liAioi] u;>on fhinn yheff Mvu* li.i.'o Ivu’uiv 
any ideas nf vhoir nwn 'nd ill'* c.m.udty to 
express u'li'm in tiio.r ouni lun'ia.nt.'. T'lis 
systoiu kills sdl oriyiculit.v, an i mir undnr- 
iti'uduates enanot ite hhnued if f.imy tr'' 
to !to alony tie* heutnn truest T do ro' for 
u uvniy-nt underrato the vuine >'f Fiioi!s)i 
eduentiini II; lilj'-tMles chn sjnrit to tMuin 
in reo.'onq nndrciiiiit of iu o»r ni)n'ir.rv h'*riu'-> 
and enables ns to eniim in foneii wdli Um 
outer woiKl. kn-oviedtje o! irhich i; as 
ncee-,'.,ijv for <>Uf e,xis!e(U‘o ns tliat nl out 
own C'Uiidiyy What I donlovn is the svste.m 
which ivdtm"® as to mere eopy-hnok-! An 
IjUf^Ushinan reiunins an Phiohslunaf} in suite 
of hi8 pfotioiency in many lui^a.iyes ether 
than Ins own. Whv should i*t! the, case 
diffcrcut with us tso loni? as She svstem is 
not rnilioally chaiifired it will ceutinuc to 
prod u ce j eb-hn n ters. 

JTy other reason for iiiisirieiooif; 
related lony nyo hy Vidya.sap'ar From an 
interestiii}*: account of lus life eti by 
M. M. { )r ' ll arapyasinl -Sustri ive learn ("that 
asi iinpertinenr Bemmli student of Lneknovv 
Oollejff) asked Vidyasafrar nfiy all sfuticnts 
under tin* Cnic'iitbi University were ;j]Tke in 
thrdr knowindso of Kn^Iisii. The witty sa-re 
ri'lats'd sonio conversation nf o pi nm-smokeis 
and ended by sayinff tliut a school or .t 
coiicjfe was a ninclunp out of wliich iioodn 
of the same quality ami same pattora ooald 
only bo expoctod. This truth forces itself 
upon us ou all sides. Tiie samo»es.s is the 
most disbearteuinj^ feature of the educational 
raachiaery It is difficult to distiaguish a 
student of one college from that of another, 
a pupil of one school from that of another. 
The reason for this state of affairs is not 
far to seek. But it cannot be wholly due 


ti muiriplicui' of ruf-i 'fin-y U(> 

'“'’cu nsiiWn ■ Mm xf mi'inv*' thn 

iu'e (It nil i.-m'AaM't.n iturtis'i ui mmsfniitiiiQj 

sU-rnyMi ,..fl if'-! div"! m iv'nt am iqqqJ^^ 

i'ltib!*' '('j.-b c ci.Pr.d h, smins thf 

r:-. Hiy'.ic .(■' tm* F.d' ,.mirv M'c,mnn,il:iori 
itvcrs'ii I ixm iM'l ‘‘.prs^'oii Duuyiuj. 

cd a sii'ii'i-; „ ‘.l rnc .11 (trscuiatioQ 
llc.Mibt.itmn, and d is vr'iy oftmi iipglecteJ 
ili th- stiUp-cts Piur'it in the scisoohi, 
lb* ■.(.uphv ais (iir.'i'i- h'U'in* on the qaesttijn 
b ‘U'.rc us (i '.igr'tpb.i'' il description of a 
pi me gives us first mtArmutmn rcyirJmg its 
missihdiros for ti‘;idi\ ni.iiiuiactm'r aad 
agn''.nir( 5 !'c. It is mtE pussihlu for a yonag 
iiov to cnim'oho'u} fully tl!i> siguiiimmui of 
the fnf vm ition. but stndv of 'ft'ogruphy 
unfolds ir-foro bis ores w'iiiit to observe, acid 
dt*' olopc'l faculty (ti obsmu-nrion load.s him oa 
to f.'i’sh li'>li|s ,)tid pastiin's now. 

Hiking ih't sep I'ils ii,s limy ai'n at pre.saai; 
nod bavi'ig ’•■'g.u’d ti rh" ■iif''’i’u'r objoi't for 
which Imys an* sent to them I am not 
san'riiiun uf mic.c.css of vocnlmnal tniimag 
■ind iigrl.'iUtiinl c.l'iss(*s in tic High dohools 
A ssih-xi! meant fi>r mu! tumg mm seldom 
‘..'ike ti aimlh'T wifbi xoai. The sclmnlH wiU 
bu raflii'r mit of join! It is iru*, yuuag 
muldrcn doiight ui physical activity mid are 
c.tycr to trv r.m'ir h.ui’ls in cmmtnictiofl 
AVitli u few c.xcoplhm their hitfii’cst, howoveu 
Ug.s us tnt'v advaiico ia age. Jouuii'j aad 
(*v«!) smifhery will attract a few who have 
the. uatuva! burtt for thcfu. others will leave 
them as soon as- the novelty is gone, 
Omupul.mry manual training from early 
hoyhoml and iiitrodaiied as a part of liberal 
education is morn pronnsing than tm* narrow 
vneatiin'al tiiiiuiny. ft must he noted that 
.an in.sh.'aco hutv or an mstancr? tio'* does 
not pro.'c anything. V^'ery much depoads 
ilfutu the head of an insfitution and there 
arc mst, luces of schi'ols wlio.sc bays eia 
weave, cloth as .satisfantonly as prafessmasl 
wcuTvejm. flat wo are ootrsidaring here a 
goneral case and not isolated instaucos. 

As to iiuparting instructmas uti agrioaitare 
in Tl. M yohools, the experiment vvas tried 
and proved a failure at least at Cuttack:. 
Tho Superintendent of the Oattack Govern- 
niput Agricultural Farm used to Leetare on 
agriculture to the boys of the upper two 
olas.ses of the Collegiate School, They were 
taken to the farm once a week in gharies 
at Ooverument expense, the distance being 
.six miles, for practical demouBteatium No 
bettor arrangement could be made for 
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.^nyurin^ suece^'-' 1 watc^ied the exp^rioieat 
vnth c')ns>ide;‘v>I)!<; iat“iv.si; tor, if it snccseded, 
atiiec experuneafs mi^ht he trsod al^a^ 
similar lines Bat so far as my infurmarion 
'Sent, none nf the bsivs a;:ire up their ‘Studies 
for pursuit of agdouftam. Long before thts 
result '.vds icaos^ui the number of hays 
jr.ten'ijag the lectures gUAiiBrlij' fell oif and 
the ciasses irere dtsounfuiue^ 

Agricultural oUsse- unv have s-acooeded 
in rne Padja/ hat Biignl is dhUren!; m 
environweat auJ mental oudook, and the 
l>-!Sson& iTil! fall flat on the 'vys. Tli^re 
are two reasons fur this. 'Jus is that the 
pract oe of agiicuiture hns nothing m it t> 
sitstoia :ntera-:t ul hoys and the other m 
parsats do not aenci their hors to .schools 
to learn what can he learnt, if cL-sired, 
eheanly in villages Bc'^idss to own a tug 
farm and be a gentleman farmer is not tlic 
same thing as to cuitivate a few acres of 
land, which is iusafflcient to maintain a family 
;\loreovcr, it lias yet to be proved that 
cultivation of land m ail parts of Bengal 
at vail pays. In this connectiou I ara 
remmded of a story I heard many years 
ago It is to this effect, A village hoy of 
a primary school was re.adicg one eveuiag 
his test-book aud repeating the sentence 
“the cow has four legs/' His father, a 
peasant, was smoking his hooJ:!ca after the 
day's toil heaid the boy repeating the 
sentence and others of the same sort. 
After a few miautes he lost his patience 
and excUinied. “Don't you, blockhead, know 
that the cow has four legs and not two ‘t 
Is it for this nonsense that I aiu sending 
you to schoul T iThis remark of the peasant 
has lessons to teach to the writers of 
text- books.) T" 

Times have uodoubtedly changed (f late, 
but I believe not to the extent to jastify 
expenditure winch the scheme requires. 
The Agrioulfcaral Department has the requisite 
staff for propaganda. Young schaol bojj^ 
will not be able either to learn the science 
ar the art of agcicaltnre If the object be 
to create interest m the subject a better 
way will be the study of the life-history 
of a selected plant, say, the cotton plant. 
If something ambitious must be attempted 
I think horticulture has a better chance of 
success thau agriculture Emit culture is 
new. and the occupation is not beneath the 
dignity of a gentieraau, iloreover, it is 
profitable and the western parts of western 
Seagal are in particular need of fruits. 


You will be called upon to carry out the 
proposed scheme. It behoves you therefore 
to consider it carefully from the paiats of 
view of practicabilify and Psychology. Yet 
schools are certaiuly the plaoes for giving ^,i 
direction alocg o^vv line's conternfdated in 
the proposals of voeationai traiuieg and 
agrionttural lesson. In iny huiubk' opinion 
a thorough rcjrgaa'Zjtiau yf the system ha-5 
heeti urgently ueeos-ary. I therefore venture 
to niace before you lor your coi'sidcvation 
a scheme I siigge-5'wd mure tluui u li^^cade 
ago An outline wa^ tniblished tu fee three 
successive issues of the Pru/xinf tor B. B 
Idd” coiumcncing with the Kartlk number. 
TtiP mriui idea es to bifurcate school editcauun 
from tiie -U, U. sDge inc t.vo lines drawing 
buys of r))P right type and right age, 

one for hteiury and the otlmr for 

(iidustrivil career. Tneie w.li by t'U'ee 
cia.ssfcs of schoola' a.s uiiw. lui., Primary, 
Kiddle and Hign. Boys and girls wiii read 
together in Frimv-iry schools which they are 
f^.xppcted to K-ave at age twelve. The sc’u'ois 
will be tree. vSttendaiice compulsory, .and the 
course coiaplety in itself. lu the HiJdle 
schools Daglisn will be iafruduced and taught 
as a secoad laaguage. There will be two 
braucties, one preparing pupils for tiie 
Matriculation E.ranainatiou and the other for 
industrial < cenpatiou As the pupils will be 
tau.ght in Becgali they are expected to reach 
the Matficulation standard in three years. 
In the industrial section besides Bengali, 
English, Hygiene, Arithmetic, Practlcvul 
Geonoetry, Oeegraphy and History, there will 
be corapalsory manual ccaiuing m the lirst 
year. The course far the next two years will 
consist of Beagali and Bughsh, Mathematics 
and Geography aud truming iu au oocupation 
selected in accardauce wich demaDd. In most 
places the demand is aofc coatmuai and the 
course has to be changed as soon as a 

particular dsmaad is s.^trslisd Thi.s part of 
the training will ba given in peripatetic 
schools Tms wiU save c.xpause and prevent 

superfluity of uisn srauieJ in one Uue. 
Tne buys oa the corapbsio.i of the course 
will be fit to be attached to w'orkshopa 

and the more deierving boys paid 

stipends iSimilariy, there will be 
two classes of High sfiho>>Is. one 

lUeiaty and the other industrial aud a full 
three years coarse will enable che bovs of 
the literary section to pass both tue I. A. 
and I Sc B-xaminations. Separation of 
studies into two groups of sejenoe and non 
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sOfiJOi' nt tin- Intf’rnK-'dtate stairi' jU'eveni-^ a!!- 
r>nind niueati.fn w'iuoli should he the eoDimun 
pjoj’f'ity tti aU. Hu Uio indii^triii! f^iJp tlff^y 

avj]! b(> id sat tip )ii business if riu'v 

liVo t*r proceed itirUicr in l,iiclinu;al c.t!!c!j;-._»s 
The (villcires wiii tin'll im td' thm' cl.i-.sHS, 
Alts, SciciK>e. utu! Apj'hcil Science ot 

Tceliiiicii], There arc nt present vari'ius 
PchiKiIs unil cojicjrcs. Many ((.ace come mt-' 
existence The sx'heme outlined 

lien* c.onipvci)(‘i)'.is them all nsstirninir each 

its due ydaec ami involves least disturbanc", 
“We i'lijst iiot be s.itistied only uoth 

improuns tlic schools and adiushn? Diem 
te the noccsaities ot thu timp.s. The adults 
cniiDDi; he let ahuie ami we oannot. wait 
a decade for ji bidtiu’ state o£ .aif.urs Tnc; 
teachei'.s caii help a ,!jro,tt deal m cducatint* 
the niasscR. Kaeh sclioo! ouylit to he a 

centri; of Iipdit Fh!* instauc*. in the dist.net nf 
D.'tiiKiira the nnmbiret M K. and "M. K and 
M. V. Si'hoolf. la at piesen! Ih. Tli'‘ munbe.r 
id I’rmiatv snlnmis must he very much lartrev 
Eacti has a house id its own atsil a stail’ of 
teUL'Iicrs The .srhon) linnscs ate oeeupied nnly 
for live (If SIX haul's rtupposc R.ivver 

I'riiUiU'y cJa.sses an* held in tin* meniinff 
ffoni 7 ti) (i) \ Si, ami lln* llppim Drimm-v 
ill the aitermmt! fr.ini d to o i* m. in winDr 
and d-;jo p, pj sununer Tim s.atnc 

s(,'t of ct.ioliens Will do for the two hranehes. 
bionic vvii! be found leady to fnaoli adults 
from b to D iu the eveiimy, of csoiinsc on 
rcoeivinc im allowance* In the Middle. 
Relipnls classes for girls (hy svoinen teachera'i 
Will be held in tiie moTnina: up to 10 .\ sr., 
those for boys in tin? afternoon and for’ 
aduHs in the evenniy There wdl be. no 
da.sscH between !0 sr to 2 or 2-1I0 v. m. 
I hc'lii've three hnni.-;’ schnol teaching r^ 
etuitiyh for hteiai'v .scidion, One bnok for 
the Dower Piimarv, fu'ii lur the Dppei', and 
^Hn’e for flu* .Mnidlo idai-sos will be enough 
for them, Ker c.xauiiile, of the thiee b<H>lcs' 
for the Middle Sohoois two vviH teach 
languiigo and include ln.ssuns on Hygiene, 
(iet'grapliy niid llistiiry be.^ides the usual 
iesHoi.s on nuirals Tec* tiiird book will bo 
a bimk on Arithmetic and iuclnde practical 
fiGotnelry and MwiRuratien. In tlie indus- 
trial classes the tnnrning will be, devoted 
to niarmal training and the afternoon to 
the reading of books. 

Tho arrangement suggested here will not 
be enough for adult education Very few 
will care to karn the three R’s, but all must 
have an opportunity for education. The 


teachers omphivcd in f;io (U'enmg 
Aviii read t.i Tiu.mr u-cdal ami enterk'niog' 
bunk's inchidinn r->])gmus b-Kikm and oeW 
tuijU'rs, say twice a week un tixed days 
Furaicriv n viHag.' P.ithsiila 'Viis the meeting- 
place f»r the I lilim'ci's where t.ujMcs of vaiioiia 
ki'uis were discussed, Tim piactice may be 
rc'.ivcil, the tcac'hPr giving a lead to the 

li'p'cs 

I>a( Hi spite oi bc.-.t teachers, it will not 
be pn,ss!b]e to keep up enrliustasm and attract 
i{ large nudmnoi'. Thero .should, therefore, 
bo peripatetic teachm’s iUnstrating their 
l(>cturcs bv magic iantr'rn slides. Two such 
tcachrrs fur oacii district ivtU be enough. 
They will hiivi? .sets of useful hooks for 
cireniatioii, Tbp recent Library Movenifot 
null find Miitalde fields for its activity tbroogh 
the peripatetic tciudiers, Sormss of books have 
to be 'si'itten by iMtnpetent persons who can 
wn-p* gracef'iinv 'Hie uka oi bringing 
edumili-m to flic doors of tbo Tii'opJc occuned 
t'* me long jigo, t hioe written several 
artir'h's on mass e(ia('..d.ion on tbis line aad 
mie nliich fippearmi in ibe f^Jn'oinoi ntunber 
of the JihfiraLiU!)\s<i foi’ H. R IP'J'l will give 
some idea. Tin* method i.s muv well recag' 
umed aiid has hot'n iidopted by the League 
of Social Service and also by IJf'alth Olliesrs. 
Hut tliore is yof, ni) co'ordiii.atiou, no compre- 
hensive plan. Then* ought to bo no place 
for rni^tv ideal, s, 

A scheme .as proposed nbove wilLof course, 
involve large e.vpeiiditure from toe proviDCiai 
reronne. The idea of spreading edneatiaa on 
modern lines by private liberality must be 
given up once tor all. It can help but can- 
not t.rke the place of the State J have every 
hope that the State will .soon realigc as Japan 
ha.s <i nc long since that expenditure OQ 
cducatPm is net wa.stc. i>n the the conirary 
the uuday is lepredufifi ve. laiok at Turkey 
and Sovi(-t Russia. Tiif latter has beer 
hurt owing moTiny for odunathiii. They have 
npi bean ,di*terred by the thcuight that there 
me no tr, lined teachers. At best we must be 
content with choosing young and mtolligeni 
men. 'riiov will hn given nurnuals on the art 
nf leaching, assembled twice every ycut at 
wtain oeiitres by turns at State expense tor 
attending a week's lecture given by competent 
teacher's. They will be reciuired to pass a. 
simple examination and given a certificate, k 
the course of two or three years certificate^ 
teachers will be the majority. Moreover m 
the new regime the Inspectors will be esper 
advisors to teachers and demonstrators o 
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le'sson instead of practically being reporters 
as now. There will be real difficulty in 
Sliding suitable teachers for lodastrial Schools 
— ' teacher and a good hand eorabined in 
one person is rare ^Ve shall hare to leave the 
principles to lie explained by the common 
teacher and to appoint good hands for 
demonstration, the latter Till be shifting their 
workshops from one school tu another 

Many talk of the revival of the uidigenous 
cottage industries, but none define the process 
All are however agreed that with tll^' decay of 
vdLige industries riresauro on land has 
increased to such an alarming extent that in 
ff’any villages pasture land has been eouvirted 
into .arable land and that the proht from 
agriculture has been reduced to the lowest 
margin Thera should no longer be doubt in 
our mmd that agriculture cannot aio.ne 3av« 
India and that industry should form a conspi- 
cuous feature of the occupations Rough'.v 
it may be said that agriculture should absdrb 
60 p. c, industry 30 p. o, other occupation 
10 p.c. of the population India was never a 
purely agricultural country. 

Educational policy has to bs varied 
according to the requirements and 
capabilities of each place. Lei me 
illustrate this by taking the case of 
this district, at least one-third of whose 
population consists of landless labourer such 
as the Santal, the Bauri, the Bagdi, the Lohar 
and a few other castes, Ko one will ‘think 
of a common uniform programme of education 
for them The boys and girls must no doubt 
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be given Primary education. But the course 
after this should be varied as much as 
possible. The period of training should also 
vary. It may be three months, six months, 
a year or longer, and the number of students 
10 or 15 or 20 at one tune limy may be 
trained as brick layers who will find constant 
empioymeat in large towns. Some raav be 
trained as carpenters or sawers, a few as 
smith?, ilany of you iviil be surprised to 
learn that labour is very dear m this district — 
dearer than in Oaicntta The reason is it is 
untrained and uadiscipimed. The indolent 
habit maSces it uncertain. There are placet, 
where labour is abundant. It must be trugbt 
to realize by actual demonstration the benefits 
of co-operation and encoarag-d to vvoi K 
together in turning scrubby jungles into 
orchards and rearing lac and ii/ssur 
insects. Co-operative work among farmers of 
small holdings is one thing needful for 
improving taeir lot It is not new. It has been 
ill existence since time immemorial. It is 
•known as gania in Bengali. Unfortunately it 
is nut extensive in practice. The object of 
education should be to produce simple, 
happy, and hone.st citizens capable of looking 
beyond their little world, appreciating their 
wortli as humanity, resting their thoaghts on 
One pervading the Universe, and realizing the 
Divine in man.'* 

’'An extract from the Presidential Address bv 
Prof. jogesoLandra Hay before the Conference or 
Bankura Teaciiers’ Associatioa held on the iSth 
.July, 1931. 


Nationalisnj* and Conservatism 

By DHILEXDEA Y. R6T. Ph. D. 


! T is quite amusing to see on a public 
platform in some Oriental coustry, n*?n 
from the IVest preaching peace to the 
people Some give them inspiring oration on 
love and common brotherhood, some seek to 
point oat how best to raise the moral standard 
of society, some enthusiastically dilate upon 
tue spiritual uplift of man. Their oriental 
aiidiance probably like such nobie enterprise 
as it touches iheir tlaer feelings and mak^s 
them more devoted to their traditional 
idealism. 

But what IS amusing indeed is that those 


who 50 graciously undertake such fiuraani- 
tarian wot'Si are more needed in their own 
lands than in the Orient The Orient is ao 
mystically peace-loving that to preach peace 
to them is like talking prohibition in a land 
where teo’perance is not a virtue The 
people who are not only lanoeent of distur- 
bing world peace but are mostly helpless 
victims of sueli disturbance can find consola- 
tion only when these Westera idealists think 
seriously of their task at iiorne. Of love and 
universal brothernood, where in the Orient 
can one find such deadly poison of hatred as 
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ii' IS !3i fill' West' And a- to ti'.e mejai ;eid 
spij’itu-il side nt Ifte. nn 'iil'er pai'f I'i' the 
'afil'ld s'. I (•■UKCien -iiV iH'd Sejdll'.tl- 
rally ei i* 

And t''ev tell the poapie ef ih ■ OneiA, tn 
eidtivafe the spiiit ni ;i!r( niiA'nnaiiMii Tf) s 
!S iuere a tr:ia‘''tiv tlain a ) life. ['],( pfnplc 
u'hif hr!^.f‘ so luna: heiT {‘.(ii'T ItoMi 

the intei'dioii of iiatioiialisni .iud tau'e, flieie- 
ton', h -en used a^- a ■'Ort of prn eiueot to ho 
tr>>dtlea ou, are advised te ho internationai,— 
at! sd-ir'a as v.-einJerttil as one ot dmauia a 
cirt'nmferi'iir'i' v, ithnut a centre. ]t is rha! 
mueii viiiiiiretl imtioiiuhHnj of tiie West that 
lias told the ivarld ivith an air ei siii.eiat'i'ity 
that eMa'ptine; Japan taere is no nation in 
the Kasl iJajiir: lutvmp^ y uvn itut< a siati-’ii 
ha-' cfUiNoJ It iri’pat nproar of "uJinw pen'’' . 

}>.vn riJ'uatleJ as havini, no idea of 
ivh.it It nation is and rijinn is as a 

sheet of l(i<ise miJhN With a true euHurr! siiirif, 
tiie pcojje cj those nrionlnl (vniulri""’ c.icihi 
not tiiioh of hanimtM'iny iumifin minds into a 
iiiiiiomi [iiitteni and "I'llii!;.’' huttru! m uh to 
(I irieehiinit'ai systepi ni oi'frartifi (f fon, fpeiit, 

iioii jlie {Just lioinis IJtie oi iiifernutioti,! ■ 
rtsii! that Vs ill tu safeenia'd iP civn 

ladetn lidnit iit'iiievemi'nfcs far the sake of the 
vrerlJ lit lat'oe 

itul. this nafiojiahsin eo.iststeut with tJie 
ti,' idenlisf)! uf tiio Fast sJioihJ nor make it 
dnr.;;’e)oe-, like ties ^Y^^t ^atlon^iljMl), of 
Course, is n nesfem idea (t has its n.itni'al 
JJstory in the Enruiiean soil Hefore No; (hern 
Kuri'pe rcfr.ived any inspirotion uf inirSiiy 
orffenizod dv iliP.'tian, t'aore wore f’ointr on lo 
the Honih some daf.hes of (lieaJs invlnniaary 
to iiniJ adpistiticnr ainooe- (freekv^ jhe 

itoiiuins. and the t{oniv>\^^ ipa-eks {ell 

hoiore lejijj.'ui iioiierialisin hut not th! ifiey 
iiilf'eted t.tii’i,' |■.ln(Jlii roi's n u.h Ureek eyotisni 
of lookiiie tip’'ii :iii , h^i,! lian.ins, 

Ifehreiv eyniisie ol fhel's cliosen peopl!' 
heinr, suhfiY iusliJlt’d into the new Indij t)jjj 
cnuh! r\ot iiave .'iny itiiiaiiiio <'0iisiJei afioji ioj- 
''hentlieiis" miiif'd fnrilier stinmlus wIkmi 
R enin thronylj Pen.stfintine liad jieeepied if. 
Tli<‘ uleasH ol the iJrccks, tin,' ,f{,iit)),iirs, nod 
the Mflirews under the uou alosohitisiie creed 
enine to a litui] adjustiiieut in that most 
intcns've egotism whicii nuUiraily iinpelk-'d 
tSie Rouiaiis to i'uree thenispives upon tlm 
Kortnwft people The Homans introducvd 
civilisation into Kortheiii Burope but nut 
witliout its esfotistic cult Thus in faith, hi 
povcrnmciit, and in social bearing Europe 
iias assimilated it quite to its satisfaction, and 


ill* nerliiern Mor ijvMn P'‘e'fhe benur 
naiidv nioie I .r;i", inivo develipu.d 
a re,il art, — u.ilionnlisin ' 

1’ins lejtioriiiwm Pself bath 

jioSitiii'lv u’.i.l neuauv'dv. It meun,'; not 
oiiJ.e leie oi vuur niii/ oounfry but hatred 
(if otiii r eoihitii'''' !! me, ms not only 

'whatever voo hijye >- iht' !ws{, init also 
wiiafeier olher- Jiaiv (hifereat truni 
ns and not. u. li-' tolerated That is 
f.he 111 ,',' ,ii '‘eurrmie eiv ihr/atiaa to itka 
peoiile,” fimr th-' nuMnireu of “'the whib 
nuin’'^ burife.-r* It is an mvetcrate luhr 

id rile YVfwt, born of this (j-uigerous enif 
to think of itself ;;s, diMnuiv ordamed i* 
nrtmiJ others in im own pnthjra, for that 

IS, it tinnk'.i, tile hrst uf the modta'n 

esterri naiiour-, S’,e'nn was m that I'sspia ; 
the [iioijeHr nod h)on fh*' nllmrs luue begas i 
to felh'w The jii.st reourd tiint Spam mails t 
Was in ile\ieo uith K'gm'd to tiio gieat f 
tlrtee civilm iiion, R m so touohuig tliji { 
1 can rjiii'dh' reirnin fr>m: (lUotm.c’ OswaiJ p 

Spi'lUller ' I 

“Foe, ns it !m[r;ii'iis', this R rlic oBf I 
('Mimp'c 'if n riiUui'o elided liy violeii!| 
(lenti). It V. as md siiined, tuipprossd, oil 
thunrli'd, hut 'uuniee d in tJie I'nll {rkiyl 
nf jis ii(jl'<d(liim\ desii'oved like n sUli-tloiiei | 

ivhos-e head is slniet od’ b.v one paas'iui I 
AH the, so sf.(t(>s-- iiK‘!u(ii[!g a vvyrid-pjw I 
nml more timn (ine-i-iiiii'rntkui — ffitli u h 
cak.ml mid remnu'ees for .stiperiur to te | 
of the* thvok and Rmimn states of HaticM'! 
d.iv ; witii a coniprehetisire policj, a eareMj 
ordeted ■finaucial , system, and a high!? 

developed legi'^lafion ; with udmictatrativf 
ido.i.s ,'iiid er;o!i emie tradition such as ttc 
niimsiers oi I'linrle.s V canid never to 

imw'giued : ujt.h a ua-alth of literature ic 
s'^U'-'d iajptu.'ures, an iatellectualiy lii'dlunt 
eml 'polite soeiete in eitifs tu vinct 

(he ' lie.'.'t eoiiM luft. sliow out' suiipls 

pariflh'R -;dl this was not hvokeii down m 
some (lesjieiate war, Hut wnsiied out by a 
“".liundftk of h.iiulds in a few years aud i'i' 
eiita'<'I.y that the relics (d* the popuhtion 
I'et.'UmA not even 1 ! mcomsy of it nil.. 

U( tim liter, iture tbice I'ooks yarvive, kb 
li « uuf ea , road t.hem. ' of fi' 

HV'.s/, Vol. 2, )pi, ■iJ-lk. 

The kpimiiij'ds sinularlj' cai'i'ifcd 

ciriJifiatiotj to fjoutii America whkli aiefib 

tbf,i total desti’nction of tiie Iufi<js in Fen 
And what I'.s hapficniijig at present throui^li'ib 
thn nop-Burofman countries m the Mfljv 

of that "White iiian's hurdfjii" cannot >5 
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S'"" aimihle 3,s £be oppressed people 
;P'o ^jLv:u;ili 7 by a subtle raeliiod of 

priiDn^'Uijda ic which the ugliest saCiuuahscn 
pa-'Scs f>jr philaiuhropy and shuts out all 
po^sihiiitieif nt couvisicing protests But the 
hist irsr biought sniae rur of hope to the 
oppresseil people when ^he \Ve?t la its 
iu>.oxicu!:iou lit nain ojolisn^ was ahont to 
Cicrox't suicide and tnu? betrayed its 
K'eentncities to ri;f> world. The Ea^-t 
po'ivejrea the unniaskf-d West m ics biutal 
dakruiriess and the dansrer of being 

under its wagupstii'O So the Ea«t is stri- 
viHg to a.=seit irMdj'. 

The ?kst 1? aiuiost gcaded to this self' 
assertiroi It has only roeeuily bea'in to 
be sll^plL!lC'U^ (U foi''':gaers The tradiliouai 
polircaess itvi ho'Citabty of the Oi'jeutai 
people, ias^'eaii of making the Western 
visitors gratetal and appreciative. turn 
many ot inTu blind unties "i'uft 

jndn'eiui; ia im^t offensive jij.d.,i'.i*.nts They 
come as euc^ts ind t■!•e traditi.'U of tiie 
Client et-io'ns kindljc'^t aud most cantiul 
tretr.ivent ot theni but forbids aciopring 
anyrhina li'- a Jiost Ye!' some of them hvcunje 
po'itivuiv intros I'a and ad-isf lepiacvireiit 
of tlunes niiiive with those thev have, 
Iii-'te.id of trying to adjust themselves to 
t:u gs ci their Oneotal hosts tney de’nurul 
t'te a'l]tistti;ent nf the hosts to their own 
t’nuig. Of t.he peculiar method of tbeir 
penotration ii'te Asiatic lands everybody 
is well aware, —f.i'st die Rink fhm: the 
bottle and then the eiviligmg bavouet f!<r 
these are the thing-s they msaii by varryiDg 
civibzfidon. All tbete things have beea 
giiing on unn]terii£p'‘eviiy for a long luiig 
time and yet the mystical B.ist pref^red 
to keep peace and dremmag. But scu.^kow 
its eyes lire now open to perceive at' last 
that the peace it has had, may msaa the 
peace of its own grave if it would poi^ even 
now arise and assert itseli. 

Nationalisfu may be the name* given ip 
this selt-assertuo, but the Ea.sf should be 
wiser from the conditions oi the 55"'est and 
careful to keep it clean from its negative 
xiieiining. Hatred, prejudice, lininiiiaticn , 
aggression, false propaganda and the last 
ol all thougli not the knsT, violence should 
not be altowf'd to contatninaie the sacred 
cause of astionaUsra Bet it cultivate love, 
an iateDse low for one’s owd country but 
with no ill-feeling towards other coaairies 
Let it teach each people to try to realize its 
own soul, to learn and make its own history. 


to respect its own eulture aad tradition above 
all others and to depend upon its own 
capacities. Let it inculcate upon the people 
that imitation ohai'acterizes a child and they 
should not feel proud to imitate another 
people. Tnaitatar-s can never feel equal to 
tho.ae t.hey imitste. Let it diseouiage the 
habit of comparison. To every devoted soul 
his country must always be above coinpai'^ion 
The spirit of companson. is unwholesome 
inasmuch as it tends to offend otheK and 
may unctmscionsly offend one's own, ’ Let it 
ceaei] the people that wherever they may go 
clieir life must viadieate tiieir country’s ideal 
without being offensive to others. Let it 
teach every man to make it a motto of his 
life to contribute sooiethiny to chs cause of 
hrs country so that when he dies be eau 
die with the happy thought that he has bus 
share w his country’s good name. Above 
all, bt <?a aiaa consider any sacrifice great 
wnen it means upholding the honour of his 
sacred tbo^lipriand 

Some :r..iy con ter d that .such natioHahsm 
v'd! t.:-nd te make the people conservative, 
that e-ytreme love for o.ie's own and icdiffe- 
rence to eveu the good thiuys ot C‘ther 
nations, will only arrest tiie progress of the 
country. In this age of progress the country 
th.it pays no attention to the good things of 
ot.her countries is bound to fail belund. 
Thus It will be regarded jas a backward 
country. 

The cohtenciou is based upon a mistaken 
conception. Tibs uationrdisin refers to the 
people of those countries that are under 
foreign sui'j^cticc. ISo people under toreigu 
doiuinatioa can have any real progiess, for 
what is considered to be so, rtters more tu 
the rulers tnaa the ruled. Whatever good 
is aceogipii.-?hed lu a safaject couatry w a 
tribute to its alien raleis and a justification 
tor tbeir being so. The people are surrounded 
by situations that constautiy seek to exalt 
the po.sitiou of ths rulers and the value of 
ail things that go ’oy taeir aames. This 
means a proportional dissipation oi people's 
kyvalty to their own, tYueu t'aere is a talk 
that some country under a foreign govurn- 
mvnt has mads considerable progiess it is 
either a false propaganda of the ruling 
people to houdwin’K the world cr what is 
Worse it means a condition in which the 
pe:pk are being drawn away from their 
6oui and are withm the grip of assimilatiou 
aad then absorption. 

There should be no superstition about 
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a name. Consei'vatisra is tlie nniy wholtsome 
oatioaaHsm of a subjact people, Tt is the 
only state in ^vhieli the siihieet pet,-!)le sIioav 
then' trap Ti tali iy, for it riieaTi.' fhoinaiDtnoanGe 
of their corporate iif>' in a common flcvoturnal 
Spirit to thitisr.i of their oira. It is the 
only state throuirh 'viiioh they can attain 
turn intlepenrteace. 

U cioea not mahe the oivilia ition of the 
land static as some iToulrl think, ils Ions; 
as the ciyilizatioa of the subject people 
contuiiiGs to be in'pjf'Qrated by their uuilineh- 
ing devotion there is no danger of its 
being static in the sense o.f being inactive. 
In a subject conutr’y the civilization of the 
alien rulers continually soelcs to pres,s upon 
and strike at the native civilizition. 
There is thus a censdAs? conflict 
betiveon the two until ono drives out tho 
other or i.he two find some sort of adjasfr- 
ment. The former ciisc means turn piKsiiii- 
Vitios — imlopepdc'SK'o or nbsoi ptions ; the 
laUor gtvo-,; only onsA fact— the ciydiz.i(.i>m, of 
til'' rulera bunp-'rarily ailjusting tint of Um 
ruled {') ft n tmiin iravy iu'Cinni' 

livolinunary to final ah-mrptimi Tim I'ivil)- 
^ation id ihe subiect poojtlo uons not nbj'Ht 
thiit of lii" rnb'rs to ifi-^oll, lor tin- ntb'r 
fniTc-s bnolf upon iiie fonnor with 'N rlmm 
to sHpofiority ami thus orocluifcH all possi- 
biiitif's of such adiu'-'Ament At .mv juto, the 
cmillicl botiVf't’ij th(! fwo n inevibiblo. .Voiv, 
a conflict, i,s not iiossihii' 'Vitii a thing statiu, 
for 11 , ciijiui'it r.'Si'it . it may im only pusimd 
or pulled, Bvi.leutiy, so Ion<r ac a cinHz.i- 
tion nninluns Its powov of resistance it is 
ncv.er static. On the otlmr himd it i.s no 
amah job for the civilization of a .siil\jt'ct, 
people to maintain ds own m^pir;og 
iudivi duality. 

The mdumiilis'ii iT a subicct pcnpii' lii's, 
thm'ef'n'e-, in its upltiratton r.f tin' of 

oonscrviiuj its own. Tbens snnS'i ’ bo in, 
replacing of anything bj" a thuur which is 
not pro'iiu'.ai in the country, fur il mo, -ms 
in cflftciivi; blow at its sclf-respeci;. It is 
dl rigid when T.he (inuuiry is iVof\ to accept 
fhing.s of foreigners, for they come to adorn 
and not to be entbnmeu j—i'ts oivn g-nc-m- 
ment beeps the throne snte For it.s soul 

There IS again u gnait deni of swearing 
by whnfc m usuiiUy known us tnadcrnisin. 
Wb must be modern nnd beep ^ibroast of the 
time. That sounds very good indeed, but 
there seems to be a sort of slave- mentality 
ju it. By things laodcrn the penple means 
things Western as if everything modern must 


have its origin in the West. To be moim 
doR^ not imply to bo a shadow of iil 
Westerner. Krch people can be niodera b 
improvuig upon own things m it? 
peculiar way. 

N'aticmiilism thus (mncaived and reared 

is a pure form of self-asserfcioa 
is free from fbo taint of offmsivo egotisQ, 
It fo.stm-s no im>tiy& of retaliation for tfo 
hirin di>ne» as it^ b.'^gins with a thomu^ii 
.scorching of hc.irt and clevcbps with the 
progress of .self-discipline the end of which 
i? complntc self-assertion, a .synonym for 
iadppentdenec, Rhorn of its dastruotiTe 

meaning it is quite cunsi, stent with the mord 
and spiritual tradition of the East and ig 
therefore, a damger to none. It deserves foa 
sympathy of ail uoselii.sh minds inclndia;? 
those of the West, for U, is irot a proparatioa 
to meet t'vii wit.h evil but an attempt to 
Oimvcrt fH'il into g )<'d. 

- nujsi.b'i- wli'tt !!. would mean if tke 
mvshcal Oj'ii'nt !nsr,>''i ! of adherin'’: reli^i- 
onslv 1 1 jfo mvn r,t,md;U’d 'd C5vniz'>d Ida, 
nccAp! the We'-bmii sUnd’U'd, Ttm We.'.'t may 
te'nn mirdv b'cl fl it(,ci’"d bsat tim Etst h 
I’.dl fvving it, Itut th- iinii la-mll may not 
be a!! KiRv ver/.s ,)g , ,)r a [ptla 

mere t.ii.iti so, dap;m \v lo livin,' a qn^t 
.•igricultunil uu' iimnir-ffd in her iiiva 
wmidci’nful er-t, i'ih’ Wbi.st omiuc, kaoclced 
.(t tier g.ite. in ,-md pa'ised a jad;;moiit 
tli.'it sh-' Was .Vll on a saildi’o 

sl'-e bee one as she shoved bi=r 

ciuwent bands in ki'Img tiiousamis o: 
K,'.!ssinn.s Sihe is now thotMiighlv miliSiit'iae'i 
and in the miinuer of the West siie p 
civilizing t)m ICorenc.s and the- Formosans, 
■T'jp.'m, therefore, is cow one of tiin tiva 
gre.ibmt pi, vers if thin tempbaiion socoeeih 
in rei ii'uiting 'itimr fb-ientiu cou’jtncs to ds 
We.sketi shiad.ti'i’ of e,ivi!)z"d life that woaU 
mean bi’side uiipms, fobinn’s U)!),0b,),000 und 
hidia'^. d.aO.ObOdl'K) id people aeccptmg tlia 
nilt of .iggressivi' miuouaii.s’n mihI milifocis®, 
With diipan'w piipulation it wemld rntua lull 
id the wtnid'.s popul.dion t iking up the 
cluilcngp, of" the West t,t> be oqu.dly a'ggn'ssive. 
Consider tbeu what it would meitn to tiie 
world. 

But smnothirsg must bo done, Thesi; 
Oriental countries o'itii tlimr Jong and 
glorious hi.story, their immense wealth nf 
culture '“aupot endure organized humdiatioa 
for too long. Nor can they vanish from 
the faoe of the Earth like the Aztecs and 
the Incas, Constractive nationalism is the 
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'e®‘ 0 <iy they have discovered. It will cute 
.be West as 'well- The peaeefal bat in- 
ioiuLtable seif-assertiott of the East wili not 
sseite the passion of the West. On the 
sther hand its sturdy self-eonfideiiee will 


slowly change the attitade of the W^l 
When the West will find little recognition 
of its own ivays of life in the East it will 
also begin a self-study and tbas recover its 
better self. 






The Landholders of Bengal 

Their Burden and EespomibU ifies 

Br IvUSENDRA FATH LAW, m.a., rho. 


G ENERALLA speating, the landboldeta 
of India have not shirked their due 
share of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of a citizen nor have they neglected the 
special charge which has been entrusted 'to 
their care. It ns with considerable besitation 
that 1 have to state these facts, not certainly 
Without a tinge of regret ; because I am 
viewing with alarm the growth of certain 
temiencies in the public mind which are 
inimical to toe interests of the landholders 
as a class 

One of these tendencies which has of late 
assumed a proportion that can no longer be 
neglected is in regard to the muca mis- 
understood Permanent Settlement of Bengal 
in certain parts of the couairy. The que=- 
tioii has now been raised in an acute form 
on account of the financial difficulties ox 
Bengal under the existing Snaucial arrange- 
ment, and public mind has beeu alert in 
seizing upon rhe Permanent Settlement of 
laud revenue in ihis province as inec^itabSe 
when the rest of the people of the ptovince 
are bearing aa increasing burden of taxation. 
Considerable pains have been takeu to show 
that tbo Permaaent Settlement d%es not 
preclude the imposition of a general fax 
falling upon all classes, iuelusive of ^he 
Zemindars e g, the taxation of their income 
or profits from agriculture as part of a 
general scheme ot income-tax. The objec- 
tions to the Permaneat Settlement have been 
brought lO a focus iu the report of the 
Statutory Commission where arguments 
have been advanced for their proposal to tax 
agricultural incomes. 

It IS pot necessary to question the 
pleuPibility jof some of these arguments and 
the justifi.cafion of the others. There is no 


doubt, for instance, that if the agricultural 
incomes were taxed, not only should a large 
range of iacomes, hitherto exempt, be 
brought under the assessment but in respect 
of those landholders who enjoy nou- 
agrieultural incomes, the tax should be at 
a higher rate if the agricuiturai incomes 
were added. It is also teue that there is a 
large number of intermediate interests which 
at lor^put pay no tax at all, and it may be 
desii'able to bring them under some general 
scheme of direct taxation. Moreover, it is 
contended that the Permaneat Settlement 
has led to certain glaring discrepancies in 
the incidence of the land tax in Bengal. 
"There is land in the city of Caleuttad’ "as 
the Statutory Commission remarks, "the 
owner of which pays in land revenue a 
greater part of a rupee per acre, although the 
annual value of the land imns into thousands 
of rupees."'^ Another discrepaut result has 
been that some of the districts which were 
fully developed 130 years ago, now contri- 
bute much more by land revenue than some 
far b^ger aad far richer districts Tu remoter 
parts of Bengal-t 

Few would deny that these argunieuts, 
based as they are on strict economic 
principles, loot prbna facie sound and sub- 
stantial. In order to appraise these arga- 
meats, however, It is necessary to refer to 
the text and the context. Betore I do so, 
I may just be aiiowed to refer to one 
peculiar flaw to which any deduethm 
reasoning in finance is liable. The Govem- 
meut is admiaistered not so much according 
to xheoriea or well-reasoned precepts as by 


- Vo!, I. p. 340 
t Ibid - p. 340. 
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a ot { 11 tr od m V ras ('xp^d.v.n{;^ 

b'i'^ed 0.- f'\p(n’innc’e. Tbt public demand 
on ifuul present.' a strikin'*; illustratinn of 
this fact. Land taxation is SO'^^^’aod hy 
many considerations, of which castom and 
tradition arc act the least important. In 
India, any attempt to oror-nde custom and 
tradition which have jfc.iwn up round tho 
variona interests in hind and to aupphnit 
them by the forces of econoniic competitiim 
is bound to result in jjivive consequences to 
society. The land-holder and .lU the 
interests subordinate to him st4ind in a 
certain relation to the land, whicli has 
acquired the saaetity of custom and tradi- 
tion. Any official measure that is Itkclv to 
disturb that relation will be striking at the 
very root of social solidarity and well-hmn^. 
The Regulation f of 1793, whicls introduced 
the Permanent Spttlfimont, was osseutially 
baaed on tiuA recoK-tidiun aud it is aa 
estalilished tact now tluit but foi the 
Piwmancnt ftetllmuent, the aecnrity of 
revenues would have been clearly impos.si!)lf> 
and the stability of the province soriou.sly 
endimsevod, Koonottiic pnuciples are often 
adhered to in utter diareqard of political 
consideration.^. Tho cuntculruent and widl- 
boinjr of the landed interests of the country 
provido iui asset which in value and im- 
portanoe exceeds tho material assets that 
could bo obtiiined by squeeziui? them on 
.strict ecoaomic principles. It is a si^raincant 
tendency of modern times that tho ra.rxitmjra 
that could be taken as land revenue is 
being: steadily diminished m areas which 
arc not permanently settled aud the period 
of settlement is also being; .steadily leogtfaea- 
ed in the case of the temporary settled 
areas uf the country. 

In tlie.se cuvumstimees, the observations 
of tho Idtatucory ConMniwmtm could only be 
appreciated with referoneo to the conditions 
bbtaintny in the emtuiry. On tim basis of 
the Iterm.vrumt Hetthuuimt, alienations of 
land have been made and a largje number 
of ifiterests hafi been allowed to ijrow up 
between five cultivator and the Umdboldcr. 
It js not true that all these iatercstB are in 
the nature of parasites. Reclamation of 
jungles or mnccessiblc plots of laud required 
experienced hands supported by energy 
and industry, and if a laudholder for the 
purpose has created a separate interestt 
he _ has done what every other man with 
ordinary iatelHgeuc’e and common sense 
would have done. The intermediate interests 


are the varifU-, bndK that, ,U. a certaiu ratg 
of profit, counoot tho Inncihoidijr witii thl 
rvote. It is not contended that all {,{ 
tbc-.e interests ip’o n^cosMiry or inevitabb 
bat cvrwiwi who iuis any intimate bow 
lodge of Stow a lug ximindary is raamtote 
noil agr.'i! that most of those interests 
rciircs'Oit a useful link in the system of 
agnotiUuro, The analysis, given hy 
-lack lit iii.' ‘Tuirii H''p.>rt on Rakargajjj 
Settieinont." of IJm processes of suh-infeada- 
tiou in Bengal shows that two lu the gjj 
causes lending to sub-infeudatinu are b®ai 
uu economic necessities, namely, develoji- 
ment and promotion of agriculture oad that 
another causo, u.amclv, the luterpolatioa of 
tenures, is ,d,fo paiLly promptad by tlie 
requirenumts of tuatiaging a large and 
?cattered estate Family iirnnigcnisats jib 
,' ilso rcspuii-Sihlc for a con.siderable degree 
of sub inteudatuin but the.se together witii 
frgudiUmifc transfer can Pc set off agaicit 
pious henefactions such a.s the Mohsm 
ctido'Viucut which have hcijcfltod ttie 
community ns a whole. <)u the whole, 
it wuuld be wrong for anybody to 
make, a dminife statement that sub- 
infeudation in Hcriigal was an avoidable 
evil and that no cumsid.-ratiou is due to tbs 
ziunindars for the intercejitiuu of tiie rent 
which tnoy receive froiu the ryote by the 
inrermediato interfi.sts. It is clear that in 
mast cases economic necessities, custom aad 
tradition have been responsible for the large 
body of interests that arc aiamtaiaed oa the 
land. 

To deal with this qnostion of minute sub- 
infeodution which renders the land revemie 
system of parts of thg country so inelastie, 
it JS necessary to proceed lu a cautions aad 
stafesihanliice mantipr with a due j’ecognitioii 
of fhobbirgo iiitorofits involved in the eomplei 
system of laud tenures obtaining in our 
country. To uccuso roundly the existence of 
these ijitorunnliarics that Hcpnrato the 2 a.Tjin- 
dijy from, tiio ryot and to assume, as maay 
respotisihhi writers have done, that the laod- 
holders iiave been generally enjoying a huge 
‘nuearned ioerpment,'’ due to the PerruaQeQt 
Settlement of the public demand cm laud are 
tbcsca which anyone intimately connected 
with tho land systems of India will find d 
difficult to support. There are individual 
itisstancp.s where the landholder by meaQS of 
good management, thrift and local ciremn* 
stances which may have prevented _ any con- 
siderable degree of sub-inf eudati on as in 
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Midn spore, has been able to laorease hi? own 
rt'vfiuue, So far a? ihi? i? the ease, a part 
of the inci eased rereaue may represent what 
is called unearned iaeremeat das to the 
growth of population, rise of prices and 
other iaeidento of ecoaomic progress. Bat 
even here it must be retnenioered that a 
considerable part of what is raiscalied an 
unearned rereaae i? due* to tne reclaroatioa 
of vast lands :.nd jangles,'’ foraiarion of new 
•soil Bot as^s■'Sed to revenue at the time 
the sprilement wa? made As regards this, 
it is eu'taialy open to question whes.her such 
a possibility n-as or was not contemplated 
when the phrase "in consequence 
of the improremeat of their respective 
estates’" was inserted m Section 7 
of the Eegulation T of 1703 I think, there- 
fore, that the critic? of Permauent Seitlemeat 
today should guard themselves against 
making any misleading statement regardiag 
"uaoarned iacrement,” a term more misundpr- 
stpod than abused, or declaring roundly 
against the existence of unnecessary parasites 
between the zamindars and the ryots. 

If the force of the arguments in the two 
preceding paragraphs is admitted, the main 
plank of the attack upon the Permanent 
Settlement will be gone. What I have aimed 
to show above is that the Statutory Com- 
mission, since it was no part of their duty to 
investigate m any detail the actual forms of 
land tenures tliafc have grown m Bengal, 
partioularly m the districts of Eastern Bengal, 
they failed to get a correct measure of the 
iraplicatiJos involved in any proposal 
trenching on the Permanent Settlement. 

I now propose to emphasize another 
aspect of the qaestion whicii is too forgotten. 
I refer to the genesis of the Permanent 
Settlement It is well-known that th;* prime 
necessity of the Permanent SettleraPnt was 
the establi'liment of public credit and the 
stabilization of public revenue. Ai^ of 
the Prociamatiou (Sec. 7 of the Regulation 
of 1793) speciiicaUy explains that the gicat 
obJec‘ of the Permaueut Settlement was to 
out an end, for ever, to the practice of all 
former Grovernments of altering and raising 
the land tar from time to time TSiis er- 
pknatiou is farther followed up by the 
coneludiag paragraph of , that section in 
which it is laid down that 

"Ths G overnor-Deaera! in Council tmsts tnat 
the proprietors of land, sensilde of ths fcanents 
Lonferred npoa them by the pubiic assessment 
being ■fired for ever, will eseri themselves in the 


m'tivation of tlieir Uad^j under the ceriaiati^ 
that they will enjoy exclusively the fruits of 
their own good management and industry, and 
no demand will ever be made upon them 
or their heira or successors, by the present or 
any futurs Goveranient. for ;.t' of 

the nunlic a^^essmest in ’ ■ the 

improvemeat of their respective estates.'’ 

Commenting oa the state of affairs then 
obtaining in the countrv, Mr. Pattle, a 
former Member of the Board of Revenue, 
makes the following observations : 

“Tile country hrought under the Decennkl 
Settlenieo-f was for the mo>t part wholly unculti- 
vated. Iade‘*d. such was the state of the country 
from tne prevalence of jungle infested nv wild 
’'■leaste tha,t to go with any tolerable degree of 
safety fiom Calcutta to any of the adjacent 
districts a traveller was obliged to liave at each 
stage four drums and as many torches ; besides, 
at this coiutmctijre, public credit was at its lowest 
ebb, and the Government was threatened with 
KoBtilities frora^ various po'i\'erfui Rative States 
Lord Cornwallis's great and comprehensive mind 
saw that the only resource within his reach in 
this critical eraergeaev was to establish public 
credit and redeem the extensive jungles of the 
country. These important objects, be perceived, 
could only be ed’eeted by givmg to the country a 
perpetual laud assessment mads on the gross 
rental with reference, to existing: productiveness 
and therefore promising to all those who would 
engage the encoaragement of an immeose profit 
from extending cultivation. Admitting the sficrifi'’e 
wa.? very great, I think it cannot )>e regretted when, 
it is considered what difficulties it conquered, and 
what prosperity il ha? intrciduced aua aciiieved. 
For my part, I am convinced that our continuance 
in I'he country depends on the adoption of that 
lueasai'e, and that our Ktaluiity could not otherwise 
have Vjeen maintained unaltered." 

I could raiiltiply such quotations from 
respoasiblu authorities and show that the 
raison d'etre of the Permaaeut Settlement 
was the political necessity of a stable 
revenue at a time wiien no other sources 
of revenue were available to the Govern- 
meot. Tear after year the zamijpdars have 
bornf the burden of that revecaie which i,a 
the initial period was admittedly heavy, if 
not ruinous, iu its mcidence upon the 
landlords. Even now rhe zainuidars of 
Bengal are responsible for about ‘/n of the 
rsvecues of the exo’nequer of Bengal. 
Xobody says that the samiudar? ought to 
be compensated now for having been 
compelled to bear the substantial portion 
ot the revenue burdens of the Goveruiaeat 
at a time when ao other classes had begun 
to contribute oa anything approaching the 
scale of the knd reveaixe demands. Till 
lately, that is, till the emergency increase.? 
in the in CD me- to .V rates were sanctioned. 
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land rcvoniu' bore a p:roalcr «liare of the 
rerenties uf the country thiui either nut-tonis 
or iticuniC'tax:. Even if tlio landhoIJi 2 i.',s were 
capable of hearing additional tuKahon — an 
easy hypothcpi.s aaiaiiisfc which I have 
entered a caveat — the question was not 
whether they shuuH do it, hut whether the 
burth'u which they ares alreinly hearing is 
not adequate or proptu’ as compared with 
the burdens borne by the other communities 
in India. Ro impartial observei would 
deny that the laudholdws as a class are 
bearing- th<-ir just and proper .share of the 
expenses of the Governiaent, not to speak 
of tiie past, wlien they alone boie a major 
share of the liabilities of the Governmenf. 

Assuming that the idtate has the theore- 
tical or legal power to change or revise 
previous legislation, T can certainly cdaim 
that Reguhition 1 of 1793 stands on a 
dilFoiont footnig. Oii the basis of that 
rogalation a settlement bus been 
iiiado involving a contract. t!ic .sanctity 
of which Ciumut and .should not 
bn iujnivd, It is only the inforpretatioii of 
the Sottloineut that ootu'onis ns. f d(i not 
however propose now to take upon myself 
the intei'pretatiou t|{ th.it docunumt on which 
a vast literature, quite a tlivali-um h':j<xU\ 
lias ovvhvd. It will he .siillicieut to stress 
liei'ft the fact tiiat even the Judges of the 
High Court who are no partisans of anv 
side, hfive differed in their mterpretaticm 
of the terms of the Regnlatioti. I recogmae 
that III a recent case’*' the Judicial Committee 
of the Frivy Ooancil has givcu an adverse 
verdict But that indirectly supports ray 
argument that as a mutter of fiuancial or 
public policy the Fcrnianent Bettlcmeut <d 
Bengal need not bo examined in its legal or 
judicial , aspect hat jii its bearing, m the 
,tir.st place, oil the iiaunciai systenf' as a 
wiinlo twil in liu* second place on tho 

ability of clio xaraindars to pay more. 

Gn the first question, 1 have afready 

indicated niy oiraiion, niiraely, that the 
xaromdars are nlrondy hearing a fair and 

adequate share of the burdons of U.xatioa 
and that tho recent tendency in other parts 
of India IS to restrict the public demand 
on laud and to increase the period of 

settlement. From practical considexations, 
therefore, the attempt to interfere vvith the 
Perraaueut Settleiaent or to impose fresh 


-* Problut Gh. Barua v- The King Emperor. 
May 1030 L. R. 57 lud. Ap. 226. 


taxe.s on the namind.ar.s is not a move ia 
tho right dircctioti. Politically also, it is 
unwise, because it is likely fcr? entmcti 
sovcrfily upon tfu> staliility oi a class that 
could alwaj’s bo deinradivl upon, on acoauat 
of their status and inflaencc, tho creatiaa 
largely of the Permanent Betfcleraant, ta 
pK.tnote the furccA uf order imd progress, 
Purtiifer ta.tatioii of 'xoraindars will create t 
panic atuotig them nr at any rate acute 
di.scontent. If we e.xcept the intermediate 
mtorosts, subsuding oa laud the taxable 
margin of tho namindars becomes small 
Any further burden on it would invitabiy 
lead tu the dnsappearauce of a large number 
of xammdur-, as land would then cease to 
yield, in many cases, even a normal retura 
OD inve-stnio-nt. 

The ‘‘Filial Report on the Settlement 
Oper.'iUons in Jlidntranrc (fbli-l?)” discloses 
tha fact th,»t taking tho advanced portions 
of the; distnot, the pi'Pcontago of proprietors 
assets taken as rovouno (under Pevraaaeat 
Sotth’inunti) noinos tv vS'-i. Tho assets of 
tlie proprietors are the rents jwid by tenure 
holdi'ns and ryots directly undiu- theni and 
!i valujitioji of the cuUivutod area in direct 
poKscs.sion of tho priijirraturs. The percent- 
age eoiiios down to 31.2, if the total reatal 
value of the land is enusidorod instead of 
the proprietor's assets The rental value 
is the rent paid by the ryots plus a 
valustion of tho area in direct possession of 
the proprietors* 

ITc have got cerrespouding figure.^ for 
soiuc of the higge.st zamindanes of the 
Bakaruunj district in Major Jack’s Report 
The proj'ortu'ra cf the revenne to the assets 
of (hn, propnetoi’H is very nearly the same 
as ux'^Tidnaporo, and cxtscfi ace not rare in 
r('.spoc¥i of .SOUP' of tho hargest estate,s that 
7.0 p- c. of proiiriotoc's assets are taken as 
rnVCDPot 

It wo take tlu'Hv two districts as typical 
1 - 4 Bengal, in a largo lucasuru we liud that 
on tho average ah-uit 50 p. c, of the assets 
of the propriotors are retained by thewr ^fter 
paving rovonue. From this we are to deduct 
the e.xpcHSea of raanogicg an _ estate aad 
other iocidontal chai'gcs- Thus in the case 
of the most profitable zaraiodaries, an aDpnal 
receipt of 20 or T3 p. c of tho rents received 
from the inxrnediate interest below may be 
expected. If the land revenue detnaud 


* Tina] Report, P- 05 „ 

t Iraai Report, 19U0-1903 table on p- 96 
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1*5 to bs about oae third of the aaaual 

rental value of land, then the returu to 
the zamiiidars on this rental value wilt eoiae 
up tfi about ten to Jifieea per cent of the 
rental value according to the degree of 
sub-infeudation The return is not very 
high This is further proved by the fact that 
:a cases where laud lm| baea purchased in 
recent times, the Durchas^ price of ;tu estate 
has never been less than fifteen to twenty 
times the income of the estate-holder which 
brings down the return to so tow a figure as 
six or seven p c. It has been alrendy shown 
tuat it is not easy to dispO'Ses^:' or expropriate 
all these interests without jeopardiziag the 
agncnlt.uri^l eC'^uomy of the nrovioce- 

This dfsposes of the question of the 
zamindar's ability to par Is the xunindar 
comparatively better oif than the other 
classes of the commuaity ? As a mutter 
of fact, on account of the restrictions 

unpo-ied by tenancy legislation and* of 
litiuation the resources of the zamindars 

fall far short of what wouid be regarded 
as a comtorfcable margin for additional 
taxition. It would be proper to regard 

the laud revenue as the counterpart of the 
iacome-ta.T or tha historical genesis of both 
these impositions indicates Tiris is also 
recognized olfioially Thus the Government 
of India sta^p that the '‘iand revenue and 
taxes on iDcome are Che cDmoIem^nt of 
ouch other, tfie former iiaing a Ijvy 
agricultural inoames and the latter oa 
iadastrial ,oad professiounl income,”* Again, 
as Bauen Poo'eli observes, “tho hud rer^uac 
beeomm? more and more in eifecc a tax 
on agricultural incniuo. the tax oa other 
incomes is its direct md logical couDtor'p,m”t 
From ecoaomic eonsideratic.vix it would b-i 

unfair to assess the zamiadius to ^acoms- 
tax in addition to tin, Tiad rev-m.ue, or for 
the matter of tliat. to anv other tax, gsuccat 
or special. As regards local taxes, levied 
+or local iraproremeat, I may take the 
liberty of mentioning that the « strain^irs 
have never shirired their respoasibdities in 
this matter and that today the zaruindirs 
contribute about T6 p e, of rhe total iaenae 
of 'the district boards and rMs coatrihatioa 
anioirots to about one crore c>f ranees, 

r tsar now, for a moraeat, retura to tan 
Begulatioc I of 1793, Xhc ivoMs ”ia 


' Finmm wl Jliirvirts Avorw/iis 1923-30 r>. IIO. 
t BvIea-pLUveil ; Zr^id af BrinJi 

InXin, Voh 1 p d-U f. ;i. 


eonsequeoce of the improvefaeat of their 
respective estates” which occur ia that 
Regulation, ’Were' not inserted la -rain' The 
zimindars, I submit, have not been rerai&s 
in this respect. I have already quoted the 
description given by 3fr. Pattle, a former 
Member of the Board of Rereaua, about 
the eondition of the country when the 
Decennial Settlement was made. A comparison 
of these conditions with tiie eoudirioas now 
obtaining will indicate the part which the 
landlords have piaycd in organizing labour 
and capital towards increasing the exrent 
of cultivatiou and the productivity of tae 
country. They have anderratea phiianthropic 
works snail as the construccion of roads 
and bridges. excavation of tanks .lad 
establishment of schools, colleges and 
charitable dispensaries, donations to 
auiversifies, hospitals and religious iustitu- 
tinns aud have contributed to all useful 
orgauizitions like child welfare, agricuirnral 
and other exhibitions Many of the 

roads aad bridges iu several districts haar 
teshmoipv to the generosity and sense of 
responsibility of inuivilaal Z'uuindars, Iu 
Beagai, they have coastruotcd wtder-woiks 
ia Seranipore, Bally uad Utrarpara, 
Chiasura, Midcapore and otnex places. If 
a reference to the verious farauie reports 
trare made, parti calarly bi that of Sir 
Rt?>-'ard Temple o: 1^'Td. it would be 
found that tr.e zamiudaiv gave mi r'lidginmy, 
free of cisf. al! fna land repaired for 
roads aad tanue wii.ch ware cmisiructfed 
during ail tuo-e sc'n-cities. To.v.mJs the 
I'duuation of the cuintry, the zemindars 
have tn-ide no ’iiggiralr coctributiim Toe 
annual voiames nr tae cariior : ‘Sports 
of the Dirtcror of PaPli.; in-itruc-iDa of 
Bcfjg?i testify to ire tamidccnje or zstuin- 
dai‘< for educational cQ'iu As for 

large® bc-nefactioas, we hare tl.c Tagore Law 
Prcfc-ssors'up. ^ f}.- Oiila^g^s ar R-iish.iiu, 
Berhamttore, irnslmayoct, Bu, Iwon, lieuin- 
pur. Bhaffaipory the As^ocnati m fo>- the 
Cultivati-m ot Scicoce. tne Me'iitai G- d'pge 
of Bcmral the Diih>hari.ga L’Or^ry Buddings 
of the GA-eurrn University, tiic Bc'i.n’es Tl-adu 
ITuiversiiy and varniis other luyju.uojirs of 
ihe phihmthropy <>f t-i? zemiijiirs aad 
talciqdaT-i of tadia Tae C'-ra'i’JS!vj -nt ot 
Maktaba and ILulrasii- ^ii the ’’"k hujl and 
o: the TotH oi tne poii'-, lo Lie part 

wiiicb the la')'} I! aiders have plurcd la tee 
mamte nan le of the indigeueus culUire of 
[adk. The beucketwrts of iaa yawabs of 
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Mxn’HiiidiiSiid ;uui Dacc,i atid of Mujiammrtd 
Molt&iii hiiVf hoeii 0 <iuaHorl by tliose of v(;r'v 
few lueroluuit pi’incw of our oouiitry. Riait- 
I'm' lands of vaUin of nion' than a ontr*' of 
rupfH's wT'ro assign. id l)y t.be Kamiiidavs, of 
thoir own I'too wOl, for tho Mipport of mon 
prob'ssiny and pursuint? ^uiihlcrit cuUuro. 

Tims, from whatever anrlii wo vipw 

tile problem, the conclasioo js iirpsi.stibif 
that the ohar^^fi tiiat liio zsmindars have nr)t 
borne thoir fair share of the bnrdous of 
adraimsiratiion of the c -st of progross is not 
ouiy unfounded but mischiei ous. T.ac 

zamindarH have amply compensated tlie 

ytate for the permanent settloment of the 
revenue. I fee! 1 would not bo evaggerating 
if I say that the ine.Kfenct) of tav.fthin has 
been heiamr In the ease uf the zamindars 
tlsaii in the ca.sG of the other el.isses of the 
coimnunitv. They provided ihe largest and tho 
only .substantia! soaree uf reviniue in t!m 
past Till lah'ly tln'y have provided noire 
revenue than llo' inuMini'-rax, tiiev must 
pay thoir revf imes m due •nnnunt and tune 
wliother tliere h swireity, drnughf or tamine 
iiud ^l|plller iliev reeone tileir r"(il.s nr not. 
No ( io\ ernmeisl a>!\ the nierehant.s to pay 
la\ on prnlii ivliieii do inn aeerue. It is a 
well -).no\Mi f.iet lli.u on acoount ot ihe inn -'ll 
oiienitiun of ihe side iaw.s and the lie.ivv 
ussessmeiit of n v l•lUles. man', zammdanes laid 
to ohangi! nands fmaji'iars of rmemii- Even 
nuw. many of the Lnultinhlers, as ahe.xly 
sho'.vn abioe, live undoubtedlv oo a prevanous 
nuu,jm of prutil Jtanv of llie-^ holdings 
aio the results of partition or suli-division 
increasing furtlier the cost of m.i lagement 
On the o:hcr ii.ind, under rlie evistmg 
ten.UiUy h g.si.rf uni, liio liiiul-fonK liav* .mlv 
very n's'rietnd povvei’s of ''idiao«.'in;g tlm r.it'', 
nut at any '( Vent within 1 lie lifteeo years iidhoi- 


ing the lih't eoiianeiunent Tho rate of 

increase allowed is uNo very sraali. Asareisult 
we find that the avruage inoidonce of 

rent j'er acre panl by iiomip.inoy tenants varies 
from three m i,nn’ ru|ie.,s hut the average 
vif'id Hi value niiiV lie eatunatod at abaut 
Ife 4-0 per .icre fory nnhusked rice .md more 
than IN. fid in ,the eas« of 
incidence uL tin' tvnt is thus very .sinaH 
It must also he remoiuiK red that m times 
of sc.ircitv or distress rents are m nmuy 
cases 1 omitted. The Act of Idd!) has farther 
safegiiardi d the iuterusts of tlic tenants, 

I believe I I'.ave made out a case for 
the revision ot some or the current ideas 
and miseoncepcic'iis prf'vahmt on this subject 
r am iiWiiP-' tii.d ileiigd nL'i,'.]s additional 
sources i]f rcvci-.i'p iuh. I hold tliat the 
ahoiiimn <'i’ r IVornmiont Sottlunirmt is not 
the pronu- way ;o di. it : on t.lu. other hand 
an -idhiiioird impo-diur will mahe the 
po>ir,!oii oi a largi. h.ii'v 'd /nniiiidarh 
tf'nure iiolilt'!'' ,iiid rvots ovfn'inely piocnrious 
X d'dinitivo itisignienii or, the [huTiiiineiit 
Si frli'iivni IT iSo',.'(il is not to be Miinmnrily 
reaeheii 'A''! in.iav i.iloi'rsu ,uid O' nisulei. 
aiiuii" .u'o invohed m Uie tiueslioi' and I 
'voiild eaiM’'d!\ ,e k lor a ih^n iS'-umate and 
unpn’iudiiTd cvunui iiioii of Ihe prohlflin 
with all Its implicatiojis. i am anr, luiwiiie 
of the slioi'teoiiiiiigs of the l.,.i(lhuldt‘rs, liat 
such f,le'i tco'unigs ,u’i> v.sihl' also in other 
coininuiulies, Ft v.’ilJ, however, he adraitced 
that T,!ii‘ I'Midhoidets Irn'e pl'iyed .i useM 
role ill the social and economic life of the 
people and in the (diaiiying circa instances 
that await Ihom, they mil, I Impc, rise tally 
te tile oee.ision and eontinue to make an 
ae'iv,- ,^,‘.inlr!hiitiun to social, economic end 
jiuhlieiu pi'egi(”^s 
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India and Lancashire 

^ I—The Case for I,a»casfeire 

Bv HORACE a ALEXANDER 


SS it inevitable that either the Baaca^hiro 
I cotton-p,pianers nr the Indian villagers 
mj'.t suffer 'i Borne people tluuk it is. 

I ara not convinced 

Let us admit, in the first place, tiiat India 
has fast as much right to determine her 
fiscal policy as anv other country. I 
at least readily agree to that. Tiien iet ns 
on^ider what is India’s true interest. 
Opinions will, of course, vary. I can only 
inv own. The true oeoaoaiie intcret^t pf 
India must mean primarily the interest of con- 
saiuers— that is to say, the peasants and the 
workers in the towns. Now, if the peasantscouli 
spin and weave all their ttwa cloth, without 
inlorferiog with more pro fl table uudertakiag?, 
that woufd, to my oaiud, be an ideal solatioa 
for them, though it would certaialv be 
disastrous to Laucashice. Bat, if I am 
rightly informed, that really is not a 
practical solution the inoinod. It may 
come, but surely uot at oaoe. If, thea, 
surplus supplies are needed, shall they come 
irom the ladiau mills, or from Eagiaad, or 
from Japan ? I should say, let thera_ come 
from whatever mills can (without exploitatioa 
of the mill-worker.-?} produce the hest_ goods 
at the cheapest price. If a tarifT is ^ put 
on to favour the Indian mills, all 'e.'rpe’^nee 
of tariffs suggests that the miil-owaer^ will 
raise the price. Even if this leads to 
better wages to the ladiau mill'Woi'kers, it 
will injure the far larger namher of 

consumers. This might be preveutad, I 
suppose, " by a statutory price,' if ttes 
consumers’ interest were powerful enough to 
enforce it. 

Bat. even so, are the Indian mills at 
present in a position to supply all the kinds 
of cotton goods that India wants ? I have 
been assured that the finer counts are not 
yet being produced in any consideraWo 
quantity in India. If this is true, might it 
not be to India’s advantage, no less than to 
Lancashire’s, to makp a temporary arrangement 
foe supplying these liner counts, at least 
until such tune as tha Indian mills produce 


thorn, or until they can b'e produced 
by haud'Spinuiug and vreaving, if tlvit B 
practicable? Thus would gdve Laacashire 
the opportunity of adapting herself to the 
change of circumstance that is inevitable. 

I do not sappo.se there are many Indians 
who wrant to mate Lancashire worirers suffer, 
unless such suffering is unavoidable in tho 
interest of the people of India. So I put 
forward these .suggestions, re.ahVang that they 
may be based on an imperf&ct appreciation 
of all the facts, la which case they must fall 
to the ground, bat hoping thereby to achieve 
the ecoaomic prosperity of India without 
bringing greater misery to Lancashire. 

The Lancashire workers proved at the 
time of the American Civil TVar that they 
could place the ern.aneipation of an alisu race 
above their own material interest. lHaoy 
Lancashire workers to-day are strong 
supporters of the Indiau demand for freedom. 
Bat they are not convinced that a complete 
boycott of their cloth is going to benefit the 
people of India. T must confess that _I, too, 
find the economic argamaut uaconvinciug. 

One more consideration is in tay mind. 
There is one argument that Ilahatraa G-aadhi 
apparently uses which .seems to me very 
uncoaviacing He seems to suggest _ that 
beeausg Lancashire has '‘exploited” "dtidia by 
flooding her with cheap mill-made cotton-" 
goods, the present depression in Lancashire 
is an inevitable and just retribution. 
apart from the use of the word "exploited” 
in a sense that I do uot quite understand 
(I aia not at all denying the scaadaloas methods 
employed in the early days for destroying 
Indian trade and build'iog up English^ trade 
in its place), I do not oel'isve it is right ^ to 
Acquiesce io tins idea of retributive justice. 
That human development does often lead 
to great sufferings as often for the mnoceut 
as for the guilty, cannot he denied, and so 
far haman wisdom has not ’been suiSeient to 
anticipate and so to avoid these (on one side) 
disastrous ci^aages of fortune. 


Tl-lO 
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Mui'fiHidaba<J atiJ Dacca and of ^ilubammad 
3 I^h.’^m [lavc been equalled by those at verv 
few nit-rchimt princes of our enunh'v. liieit- 
i'ree lands rd value of more than a cioi'o nf 
rupees wore assiijncu by the z'lmimlar'j, -rf 
tlieir own free will, for the sujtporf, of men 
professing and pursumj? Sanskrit culture 
Thus, from wliatever anc:lc we view 
tho problem, the conclusion is irresistible 
that t!)C charge that the zamindars have not 
borne tlieir fair share of the, burdens of 
administration of the c ‘st of proafross is not 
only unfounded but raischie.vons, Tim 
zamindars have amply compensated tiie 
State for the permanent settlement of the 
revenue. I leol I would not he e.'cae:2:oratiny 
if I nay tnan the mcidencB of tmv.ition lias 
been heavier in tiie case of the Ziunnulars 
than m the case of the other idassos (‘f the 
community. 'Piiey provided the largest and t!ie 
only siihstantial source of revenue to the. 
past,. Till Lately flu'v have provided imne 
revonui' tlum tl'c iiioonu’-t;i\, tliev must 
pav their rmamies iu due amount and time 
whet, her thei'o is searcify. drouylif or fanu.ie 
and "iietlier ihev I'eeeive (iieu lents or not. 
Ne (loveinment as]< the luert'hanU tn P''v 
la\ ell pt'olits vvhie.li iln not !ie'*nie. Ir, is a 
v.'eli-kiiow 11 fact tied on -iceouiit <d tlie hai'sh 
Operation ol the ,s,(ie iaw.s and the lie.ivy 
assessUiCiit of revenues’, many zumindanes laid 
to chanye uinnls for a*'!'! ars of lauenue Mveii 
no’w. nianv "f the Luidholders, ns alre.uly 
shown ah,)ve, jjvc undoubtedlv mi ,i pretMi'ious 
niaivin of protif Many of (lies'- holdiiiits 
are rlie results of tiartitmn or sul)-divisioii 
luoreasin^ further t!ui cost of njana^omenf. 
On the orhor Land, under rhe ('xislinit 
teiumcy ieyrsUtion, tlio Ismd-lonls iiavt oniv 
very restiietni p.iwets ul eejinneiina the rat'', 
not at any ' 1 vent williin the tiiteim ytar.-; lolL.,-- 


in^f tlie last "niiaueemeni. Tho rate of 
inei'f'iise allowed is als'j very small. Asa result 
vYi- tlnd tint tlie avor.iye mcuieriee of 
rent [ler acre paul by (.ceuimiu-y tenants varies 
from Inree to four luipeis Imt the average 
vield 1,1 valin* niav -ic estimated at about 
its, i,"> 1 ) 1 '” ,ie,r‘' lor,un!nisk»d nee and more 
than Its lih in .the o ise of ]ute The 
incidouce of the rent is thus very small 
It nui.sf also he reniarabered that iii times 
oi sc.u’mtr or distrt'ss rents are ui many 
cases renutteil, Thi' Act of Hblb has farther 
safpirnarded iho interests ef the tenants 
I behevi J iiave made out a case for 
the rovisum of some of tlie current ideas 
ami miseoneepfions prevalent im this subject 
1 am aware t'nat llcnyal needs addihoaal 
SviLii'pes of revenue Ijjit f hold tliat the 
abolition Permanent Sotlleraoiit is not 

the proe r way i t dn il ; on tii' other hitud 
an '■iiMif lonal if’’[m‘itioa 'viH mal:!! the 
[losilii.n !/• a iui’^e II 'ily of /amindiirs, 

lemire holders and v-, )(■,.? evtrfirnely precarious 
A fL'Iinittv' ]n.l,‘>nient on the IL'niiiincnt 

idotllejii' in' Ol 11’ 'I Oil i- mu to Ih> siiiiiiiianli 
I't'.ieiied, 'i'o I m mv mii'i’i'sts ,iod (■■luudei 
aMei!'. me inw.lved in tlu' qiiestion ami 1 
'vonid '.irne-tlv a.■^k b" a dl-p isi- nninte (Uld 
uniin'iniiie"ii eMimn tdmn of i,tie prahleru 
with ,ill iN iniphraf ions 1 .tin 'int nuwiiie 
ol urn shoi teuniinys of iin* l;..id!K'ld('rs, liat 
«uoh .shi !'teomiii’> .,T’o visihl: also III ntliw 
coiiimunities II wul, ho.vover, he admitted 
that r.iie l.-adholiieis have played a useful 
rule u) the social and (-oojiomie liftJ ef the 
[H’opl“ and in the ohaneiny cu'cu instances 
that awiiit Ifieui, ri’ey will, I lu'pe, rise fullv 
ti) till' o< e,i'-ii n and i'ontitiue tii malu' an 
ai'bve .^‘oiitnlutlion ti' social, ecououiio and 
poiidmu proipt's.s 
'1 


India and Lancashire 

^ I — The Case for Lancashire 

* By HORACE G. ALEX .ODER 


I S sfc liiGvitabls that cither tiie Lanca'ihire 
cotton-spiancrs or the laJiaa villagers 
must safi'er ? Some people tbiuk it is, 
T am not convinced 

Let us admit, in the first place, that India 
has just as much right to determine her 
own fiscal pniicy as any other eouiitry I 
it least readily agree to that. Then let us 
consider what is India s true iatorest. 

Opinions will, of course, vary, I can only 

state my own. The true eeouomic intere.st t>f 
India must mean primarily the interest of con- 
saraens — ^that is to say, the peasants and the 
workers in the towns. Now, if the peasants could 
‘'pin and weave all their own cloth, without 
interfering' with more profitable undertakings, 
that would, to ray mind, be an ideal solution 
for them, though it would certainly be 
disastrous to Lancashire. But, if I am 

lightly informed, that really is not a 

practical solution at the moni/^nt. It may 
come, bat surely not at ouce. If, then, 
surplus supplies are needed, sluall they come 
flora the Indian mills, or from England, or 
from Japan ? I should say, let them come 
from whatever mills can (without esploitatioa 
of the mill-workers) produce the best goods 
at the cheapest price. If a tariff is put 
on to favour the Indian mills, all 'expeiience 
of tariffs suggests that the mlll-owiaeT^ will 
raise the price. Even if this leads to 
better wages to the Indian mill-workers, it 
will injure the far larger numlier of 

consumers. This might be prevented, I 
suppose, by a statutory price; if tiie 
consumers' interest were powerful enough to 
enforce it. 

But, even so, are the Indian mills at 
present in a position to supply all the kinds 
of cotton goods that India wants ? I have 
been assured that the finer counts are not 
yet being produced in any considerable 
quantity in India. If this is true, might it 
not be to India’s advantage, no leas than to 
Lancashire's, to make a temporary arrangement 
for supplying these finer counts at loist 
unt 1 buch t no as tl e Ind an m 1 s produce 


them, or until they can be produced 
by hand-spinning and weaving, if that is 
practicable'^ This would give Lancashiie 
the opaortunity of adapting lierself to the 
change of circumstance that is inevitable, 

I do not suppose there are many Indians 
who want to make Lancashire workers sufter, 
unless such suffering is unavoidable in the 
interest of the people of India. So I put 
forward these suggestions, realizing that they 
may be based on an imperfect appreciation 
of all the facts, in which case they mast fall 
to the ground, but hoping thereby to achieve 
the economic prosperity of India without 
bringiug greater misery to Lancashire. 

The Lineashire workers proved at the 
time of the American Civil War that they 
could place the emancipation of an alien race 
above their own material interest. Many 
Lancashire workers to-day are strong 
supporters of the Indian demand for freedo ii 
But they are not convinced that a complete 
boycott of their cloth is going to benefit the 
people of India. I must confess that I, too, 
find the economic argument unconvincing. 

One more consideration is in my mind 
There is one argument that Hahatnia G-andhi 
apparently uses which seems to me vciy 
uncoavincing. He seems to suggest that 
becau3| Lancashire has “exploited” 4ndia by 
flooding her with cheap mill-raade cotton- ■ 
goods, the present depression in L'lncasimo 
is an inevitable and just retribution. Quitf^ 
apart from the use of the word “exploited 
in a sense that I do not quite undorstaad 
(I am not at all denying the scmdrloa^ method'- 
employed in the earlv days for destroying 
Indian trade and building up English trade 
in its place), 1 do not believe it is right o 
acquiesce in this idea of retributive 
That human development does rnten 
to great suffering, as often for the ’ 

as for the guilty, emnnot be domed- an 
far human wisdom has not been surficm ^ 
a-'tic’pato and so to avoid those (on one 
d snst ous c inges of fortune 
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But to-day wo are surely IcaTuin,;' a 
raoralily. Whatever criinris have Id't'ii 
CJmtiiittod hy one s;oeiion oE liuiuanity aejainst 
another, we are sinvin^to ere, 'it* a soriaty 
will ell may he hir the ht'uuHt cl' all ; imd 
so lonir as our iireposuls advaiitajT'^ any 
one .sf'ctiiin of maahuul at tho cxpniwe of 
rrul Huiferiiijf lor anotlior Roc'iou, they are 


rjhi>rt 111 poi (’‘‘ciioii. r believe that as vj-e 
learn ti h-' naQuraus and luvinj; to those 
whii iiiivt' injured iM, w.' are' it easicf 

I'lr tlK'D) to tao’ un to tiuMr nyu evil ileoi?, 
and K,} lo ])rediie' a i.mI rlianjio of heart! 
Am] a ehauu’ Iruin e\ il to >,1 ui the lieact 
nf 111 in is, I i'lj'i 'v, the lUily rovohitioa 
that can r‘eil''e;n tiiauhiiid. 


II “The Case for India 

Bv BAWAMANDA CHATTMiUKK 


T his urticle is not a eotindoto presenta- 
tion ol tlio case dC Tjaneashire r-s 
Inrliii. It consists of a few e.uiiiim'iits 
on Mr. iroracc (I. Aleva ad er's article. 

lu iJuswcr to his iiist quindien 1 sav, 
IjiiiieaMhire need not suffer. After consuleriii!; 
all tlu! huds imd lienrcs dnrin,L! his present, 
sojiitini in Hiiidniid, Malnitina Baiidhi Inns 
arrived at the euiiclusioii That only !! per eeiit 
ol the decreusn in the export of Ijauoaslnro 
ti'XtiUis IS dni) to the jiidian political boycott, 
the rest beinp accoiintpd for iiy the world-wide 
economic depression and Japan'.s competition 
n tlio textile maiket, It is not porh.aps 
beyond the business in^’enuity of Faijlaiid 
to find inarkots for ilii.s d per cent in 
countries which do not produce cotton and 
cotton s^‘>ds, or ui the aUeriiative to divert 
the activity of the producer.^ of this .‘1 per cent 
to some (ither kind.s of manufacture. 

Mr ^Alcvander siivs that the true economic 
mtnrost of India must uienn f,h(» iuf’orest of 
the iieasant.s and the worker.s in the towns. 
And in flieir iiit. rest lie wmild allow tlse, 
‘surplus supplie.s” of cdolli to come from 
aviiatevor mills (in India or abroad) can 
liroducc the best fpiods at the clmapest price, 
in the upyt paroKraph ot lus nrticle ho 
wants only tlie liner counts to ho supplied to 
India by iiancaslnrc. Now, the poasanth in 
our villaaios and tho workers in our towns, 
the direct _ economic interest of whom alone 
he takes into account, do not consume tho 
fine stuff of Lancashire*, — they make use of 
coarser good,?, which both India and Japan 
can, ^ and do supply better than Ijauoashire. 
So if the finer counts are to be allowed to 


cuinc to Irniiii, mlhr-r jt must bo in the 
mtcA'st of till! wiMitiiici' classes of riidi" 
wlmso inti'Ti'st Air. Alexander d.jes not ad 
ni'i'd not lake iniii onecunt, or tin- iliier couqIi 
uould dispiiiee some .d tlio cnar.M'r stuff wniii 
by (he {r'”''dl iwasaiits uiul the (urlmn) wnrkris 
The latter rlevelopmeut, uluch alone 1 needniitj 
Sider, would be uiidesu'iiblc fur tiiroe mmi'^ 
ffirst, though we w.rut the masses ot liiilLi tu 
be healthy and ('inuloi'lable, wo do not want 
them to have auv o.iavmg _for or k 
iiecustonied to luxune.s like the liner stul't ol 
l/ineasiiive. In tlio second place, even if tto 
liner stuff ol Lancashire could be sold here 
cheaper th.in oxu’ coarser iiidnui iabrics, te 
oheapne.ss would be only apparent, Hoi’ ttur 
coarser goods last longer than Ijoncashiiex 
finer stuff. Tn the tlnrd pheo, the _ oustips 
of our coarser iabrics by Lancashire s imei 
oner would injure out raills This cuaaot 
b(‘ utj'uwod. 

Let tuc now Consider whetiicr it is rudly 
to ilie interest of our peasants and woiiien 
to l((i supplied with tim cdieapest^ fabriCi> 
u'respccti VC of tiic country of their iiianrt 
fact urn. 

My lirst contf'otiou is that wc should cot 
go in for any temporary clieiipuess, for I an 
sure India will ere long be able to produce 
with power-looms both coarse and fine labnw 
cheaper than Lancashire, as she did a 
ago with her hand-looins alone. lu proof oi ® 
last statement, I quote the following passage 
from the evidence of Mr. E,obert crovni 
who “had extensive dealings iii cotton piece 
goods from India,” before the Sdect bo 
mittoe of the House of Lorde in 1813 
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Can you state tlie difference between the price 
^Ahlch British white calicoes from the [British] 
inmutacturers fetch per yard, and that at which. 
Indian wtnte calicoes of nearly the same diinen- 
unions and quality sold Tin Britain] at the March 
Sriles oi tlic [East India] Coinpany '■'-hrom a 
cahiilation i have recentlv made, I find that_ the 
diiieiencc is from BO to hU per cent that is to 
STv that [InduiD] ifocds at the last March sale sold 
i\ tlic East JmJia Company .^it from SO to 6*' per 
icnt less than the same qiiaJitigs, width, and des- 
eiipiions could be bought from the [British] 
naimftictnrei's. 

My second contention is that, eyen if 
Tiidian textile manufacturers could never 
cfimpoto in the Indian maiket with British 
manuidcturers without a proteetivo tiinff and 
a popular bcyeott ot Lancashire goods, 
whieh is extremely unlikely, it would 
be to the advantage of the in.isses 
to pay a higher price for Indian goods. 
For, in the first place, some of them would 
g,* n directly by producing more cotton, 
some by spinning and weaving in Ihetr 
cottages, and some as wage-earners in the 
jnereasiug number of cotton mills. In the 
second place, they would gam indirectly 
aLo As more money w'ould flow into tiie 
lands of the mill-owners, their agents and 
retail sellers aud various other classes in the 
country, Ctoverament would have more 
leieiiue to spend for education, sanitation 
and agricultural and industrial development; 
and as Government must sooner than later 
become national, '■uch increased expenditure 
for the benefit of the masses is certain. 
Another indirect gain to the masses from 
various classes in India getting richer would be 
that these classes would .spend more for the 
removal of illiteracy and ignorance by 
opening and conducting schools, colleges aud 
univertitics and' for the relief of peci^le in 
distress from epidemics, scarcity aud Amine, 
floods, storms, earthquakes, etc. Mr. 
Alexander cau ascertain what the British 
philanthropic mill-owners and milVhands 
have hitherto done for India along these lines. 

If Indian mill-own ers raise prices ^v 
taking advantage of a protective tariff, we 
know how to fight them. In any case, if they 
do get rich by raising prices. I have shown 
how even that will be oi direct and 
indirect advantage to the Indian masses, 
which the enrichment of Lancashire has 
never been aud will not m all probability 
be in future. 

As to the kind of temporary arrange- 
ment suggested by Mr. Alexander for 
Lancashire’s advantage I do not know 


how that can be practically arranged. For, 
as the days and weeks and months and 
years pass, the number and productive 
capacity of India's spinning wheels, hand- 
looms, spinning mills aud weaving mills have 
been increasing. If an exact sliding scale of 
imports from abroad adapted to this 
continuous increase could be devised, it 
would bo worth considering. Supposing 
such a scale could be devised. India 
could give preference to Lancashire 
onlv on the condition laid down by 

Mahatma flandhi being fulfilled, namely, 
that Great Britain would agree to India 
being as free in her internal affairs and 
extcinal xelatioas as Gr^at Britain herself 
Otherwise there is no reason iThy Lancashire 
should be preferred to Japan — it was not 
Jtpau which ruined Indian indnstries by 
deliberate misuse oi political power. 

I am not, of course, admitting that we 
should import any textiles from abroad. 
We should, if necessary, consume less cloth 
than we do India's power of adapting herself 
to voluntary and mvoiuntary semi-nudity 
cannot be measured. Under a National 
Government, I would snppoit, if necessary, 
stringent sumiituary regulations as to each 
family's and mdividual's consumption of 
cloth. 

As for Lancashire getting sufficient time 
to adapt herself to India's doing without 
Lancashire goods, I think Lancashire, if she 
were rigliteous and wise and farsighted, has 
had ample notice 

She got the first serious notice during 
the Bengal auti-Partuion agitation 25 years 
ago. Tiie second notice was given 10 yeais 
ago at the inception of Non-co-operation. 
The third notice was gii tu last year. But 
Lancashire has grown neither wise nor 
nghtegus. Instead, British capitalists* are con- 
spiring with the separatist Moslems to sell' 
their goods in India with their help, and now 
with tiie help of the British Imperialist dodge 
of tying the rupee to the tail of the sterling 
I shali believe in Lancashire's sincere support 
of India's demand for freedom when I find 
some more tangible proof than words, words, 
words 

Regarding the use of the English word 
exploitation, as Mr. Alexander is an English- 
man, it is net for a foreigner to convince him 
that Mr. Gandhi has used it in a correct 
sense, though personally I am sure he has. 

As regards retribution, I have not read 
anywhere that Mahatma Gandhi hu'; actually 
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But tti-JiiT we ore anrclv ie;iinin:r;i 
morality. Whatever ciiiaeR liavo brt'ii 
committed by um; aeoii jii of liLiniwntv 
.laolhor, we are sl!'ivn:,cj to civate a snci "fy 
nliie!) may Fjtj for the buinbit of nil; air! 
so loll" a-5 our jiCopiisals inh'autim'rt n:iv 
inie Roctiou ol manlnml at the expense nf 
leal suft'eriny for another r/,'etion, they are 


Niio.i of perheSj.in. f bmieve fhat as wa 
lean ti 1)0 .I'.ei; 'I’..!!-, aii -1 (.n in^r 

who Have Iiir'nre,] us, v,,. 
for ti-emi to 1.1'' op to IPn 11- oan evil 
ami an to pr’'.iii,‘o a i-imI elnni^e uE iies,rt 
And ;> eii m v‘ ^'Vil la ; j.jJ \^■^ (,i,q 

of i.[iii js, I t'anc", the (mjy 

r.li it eaii roil ‘om lu.uikind 


0— The Case for India 

111 K/UIANANDA CUATTRK.IFK 


T HIS artioli' is not a complete nn'.sf'nf.-i- 
tion oi the case of Lancusliire rv. 
hi'iiii It, cdiisists of a few e.iiminents 
on Wr. ironipe (5. Ale,\audei'’,s article. 

Ill niiswev to his fu'^t iiucaiioii I sav, 
LanoaKliin* noial nut sulfur. After con.sideri’if’- 
fill the fads imd lienii s during his pre.sent 
so|mirn in Kiifdaiul, Maliatiiiu damlhi has 
iivi'ived at the oom'lnsion that only .1 per eenl 
of tlu) docroaso in the cviHirt of Iriacaslm-c 
le.-fUles is line to tiie Indi.m political i'oj-cott, 
the rest hem" aeoounted for by the world-wide 
economie depression and -lapan's compctitie-n 
in the textile inaiKct, It is not perliaps 
beyond the husuie.ss iiieeimity of Kurland 
to find markets for tins d per cent in 
c.™ntrios wliich do not produce cotton and 
cotton ,G;of)ds, or in the alternative to divert 
the activity of tlie prodncer.s of fins H percent 
to some otlser kinds of iniimifactuiv'. 

Mr. .Alexander say.s that the Irue f-oonoinlc 
inforest of India rnn.st mean tlu^ iuf, crest of 
the jieasHiit.s ami tip' yorkens in the tcnvns 
Am] in their interest he would allow the 
‘.snri’diis .supplies” of clolh to eonie Jrom 
whatever mills (in rmliu or nhrmul) can 
produce the best ffOods at the clicapest priec'. 
lu the next parasrapli of his avtude hi- 
wants only tlio finer cnnnte to he suiiphcd to 
Tudui liy Xjancashire. Now, thn pt'a.suiit.s in 
our villages and tho workers in our towns, 
the direct ecoaoraic interest oi ivhom alono 
he takes into account, do not consume the 
fine stuff of Lancasbixe; — they make use of 
coarser goods, which both India and Japuu 
can and do supply better than Lancashire. 
So if the fineir ooanta are to be allowed, to 


coine to India, "ilitor if, rnu.st he ia tlic 
infi'iv.st 111 thi‘ ivi'.'iliiiier ehisses of Indr 
wh'iso iotorest Mr AlrNanih'r d'los not ill 
nceii not take inh) aeeunnt, or the iiin-'r oypl 
wi'uld lilspbiee sdine ill the efiar'cr stufi win 
by the (rural) p '.I'lnifs and the (urban) wenia 
Tin* luttm- devi'iopinenl, whieh 'dniic I uciidoii. 
sidiT, \MUtld lie unii-'sirahle fur thriH* ronfiiini 
Fu'-'t, tlUAv"h we i^.iut th" musses of hidavti 
bo hi-nlUiy and eomfnrtahle, we do not voiit 
thorn to h:iM’ ;mv craving ^fov cv b 
iiecustoniiid to liivuries lil’i' the iiticr .stiiil ol 
L'liicashive in ilic second iiUico, evoa if tin 
finer stuff ol Ij.iiuaislm’C could be sold ktt 
cheaper than our conr.ser Indian tabrics, tlie 
cheapness would he nuly apparent. For wii 
coiivscT' poods last longer tiiau Ijiuicashiiiw 
finer stuff. In the third phicc, tlic _ onstia;' 
of our coarser I'ubrics by luincnslure’s linei 
onc^ would iiijuro our niilLs This caauol 
bo idj’uwcd, 

fiet ino now consider whf'tlier it is retlll 
to Ihn interest rtf our jmasaiits and wmU'rs 
to lid mipplioii wifh the cheapest Ihiiiiw 
irrcspectivi) ul the country ot their maun 
ficturo. 

My iirst couteniiou that we should rot 
go in for any tcinpcrary chouimess, fox I am 
sui'i; India ivill ore long ho able to prodacr 
ivith power-luonis both coarse and fine iaboc^ 
chciipor than Lnnea.shire, as slic did & oeatury 
ago with her hand-lnonis alone. In proof ottM 
last statomeut, I quote the following passage 
from the evidence of Mr. Robert Brown 
who “had extensive dcalmgs in cotton piece- 
goods from India,” befoi'e the b 'Lot Ooni- 
uiittee of the House of Lord© in 1813 
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X e Colon I Office fl erefore appo uted a 
Ro'V'il Co t <?s.on iiBder toe cluirmaaship 
M Sir _HiUon Young in Yorember 192T 
to consider certain questions relating' to the 
cJoser union of the Dependencies in ICasteru 
and Central Africa and allied subjects.” 

Tne Imperial Govei'niaeiit said in their 
-vvbite paper of 1923 : s 


‘ In the admi'nistration. of Konya Hit; Jifaie^t.v’s 
1 1 o'i'Oi'Qtiient reg'ard iiienisolveR as cyei'ci^ina iru'-t 
on benalf o; tiie Alrioan population and tlmv are 
uuable f-o siiare or delegate this trust, t'ae objoft 
ot xvluch. may be d-finod as the p’-otevtion and 
auTancemem of the Datire Races."' 


Diey also declared in rgry clear and 
precise tenuR their pol.cy regarding the 
position of iin migrant conimumtips. Rcferiing 
to this the -.riiite naper said; — 


"Primarily Kenya i.s an African Terrimiv and 
His .Haiesty’s (rovernment thinii n nece.'i'ar.y 
delinimjy to iccord their considered opiniou 
that the interest of the Africnn Natives mast be 
ruraninunt and that if and when those interp.'-ils 
aiid the interests uf sro migrant communities should 
conflict the {oniier should prevaii.” 

The Indian community accepted this 
position readily as they satr that it was for 
the good of the ehiidreii of the soil. The 
Europeans understood it in the light of 
makO'Eiiift and malte-believe. They knew that 
Dorernmeut could never use this policy 
against them in Itenya. 

The appointment of a commisstou to enquire 
iu to the possibility of closer union was 
utiliTiad to wriggle out of the position accept- 
ed by settlers in 1928. This is clear from 
the following clauses in the terms of re- 
ference of the coiujriis.sioii. 


To make rccoranicndations in regard to 
passible dianges in the and eouipo'-'dions 

ot various legisiativa coum-ils of the .-^r&ial 
territories (a) as a result of the estahlislmientioi any 
fedeial coubciI or other eojDinon anthoifty (fO 
so as to associate more ricsels ' m the icspoiisibili- 
hes and frusteeship of Goveinnient iIc inim-giaDt 
commnuiti&s domiciled in the country."' t 

In. 1923 it was regarded that ImpeTial 
Doverumcni can not delegate or sfiare tlTis 
trusteeship of Natives. In 1927 the Royal 
Hommission ■was charged to find out how to 
associate mote closely iu the rcspoDsibiimes 
and trusteeship of GoTcrutrent the immicrani 
races domiciltd in country ’ 

So suspicions were Indians of the iuteutious 
ot Sir Edward Origg that seeirg- Ids influence 
in the appointjueut and teiirs of lefexence 
of the Comiuissioa, strong movemeut for its 
boycott began. It tvas with very great 
difficulty and due to the presence cf the 


repiesentdtive of the Dovernuieiit of India, 
who were sent there to help the Indian 
coraniumty, that the oppesitionists were 
pievailed upon to withdraw their resolution 
from the open session of the Congress. 


ThK CoUJIISSIOM Sl'B'JTTI'E US RLfuRT 

The recommendations did not .satisfy the 
settleis as the principle of Native Triisttieship 
enunciated in tiie white yaper of 1923 was 
repented and upheld. The Ooromissiou did 
Uiit give them official maiority iu -Keny.a 
Council. Closer Union was recomraeuded 
with th,o appoiataieut 0 ! a Ifigh Comiuissioucr 
and the cicatiou of an advisory Cnuucil. 
To this ceatrai body important subjects bad 
to be traafifeiTod, 

The Comraissioa did buly p.irtial justice 
to the claim for eomiuoc irauchiStO put 
torivard by Indians, Reltrring to this 
question they said. — 

‘ f itir view IS that in as iuikT. c? the luogross 
of t)io terrUeny in,i.st dcpeatl os L-o-oj'HUtion 
!>Gt\vccu nV‘ races the ideal to bo jLimcd ai is a 
''oiniuou I oil on au c.Lual fjanf‘lii.;e wi'dr no 
cliscriminalioa between the rases."' 

This excellent vic-w ivas hedged in hy a 
very strange condition which in eSeefc nulUfiod 
the valuo of the CoffiiuissicuN view’. Trey 
fa'aid;— 

‘ It is at tlic psmoi time dear that this ideal can 
be loali'/rd only by r'Oii.''eiii and shai the consent of 
the Euiopeaii cominuuiti caa ouly be obtained 
It they aie given a fccliDiS of set uritv that 
their inteiosfs andmp.tituti[j:i.-i are no' id .any daiiKcr 
of Leins OTer'whelmed )'y tho meie nuiiiLer of other 
coniiuaaities." 

The po.at to he remembered here is that this 
30 called "theory of consent" i.s to be applied 
to oue side only, iiamehq to the Europeans No 
consent has to be sought when the eoninuin-il 
form of franchise is to be applied to Tudiaiis 
agaiuse their strong dmre and ’protests. 
Europeens are not prepared to con.^eut to a' 
comnioa roll as they have declared their 
opposition to it froui the very b-^ginsinu. 
The Local Goveinircct wag cot of course 
keen on finding out means of gottiug the 
consent of Europcriis. Coaseut ivcs not 
forfiicoiuiug, so the ccunroon roll was not to he 
introduced aud aitbcugli claim for a coiuniou 
roll was censidered to be ‘"an ideal to be 
aimed at and rdtained,"' that was to leiuaiu 
a pious wish of some five 'vell-meafling and 
beuevoleut geutleuieu of the Comuiis.sioD. 

As iu India after the S’gnirg of Oandhi- 
Irwin truce deliberate attempts ■were made 
by the Civil Service to break the Ducc so 
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But tci-Jiiv wo ;u'(? suivly Ifamiiv^r a 
nuirality. Whatovui’ critaes havr^ lu-tMi 
by onc^ section of huinaiiitv 
another, ivo aio striving to creab’' a society 
which niav iiu t'ue ihc honotU, ui' ali ; an-.: 
■^0 loiyy as nui' iiroposils adva.itayc any 
ouo section of mankind at the cxpnnsc of 
H>al sutlering for aaothm’ snchon, they are 


snort 01 imifecaorn, I that as 

loam f> be genmoii, ond lovmg to those 

who h,iv'> nijuied m, iv,. mv- m umg it eao»t 
for flma) to hr > ;;n ti th'.ii' o^a ovii Jtje^g 
and s,i j.) |)ro hiO ' a real oliimge of heart 
Anti a imanm from fvii to ,, toti in the hearf 
of lull! I", f fani!'’. tile mity rotrolutb), 
tiint can Vtsi ‘eni niankinJ. 


II— The Case for India 

Bv KAJIANAXBA CrfATTKPvJKK 

i. 


T iUis nrticle in net a c.i.>niiAeto pvf'snd.a- 
tmii of tile OUST' of Ijiin cash ire r.-.. 
Indui. It (luusisth of .1 few I'oinmi'tUs 
OH Mr, Ibii'afic <i, Aiiivantlur's artioliJ. 

Ill iinswi'V to Ills Jirst inmslion I s.iy, 
Ijiincasliij’o tioi'il niit Milbir. Allor {loii.suio’unt 
all llif) i'iitiU iintl liyiij'f's (luring Ins firesmit 
sojrmrn ui BiijirlfiDri, Miihatitm B.nulhi lias 
iirrimd at the (Miiclusion that onlv d per c'nit 
of tlic dcorcatvc m the (‘vpoj't of Bunoasliire 
tcxtilcR is due ti) tlic Indian political l)r>.voi>tf, 
the rest being accounted fur liy tlic uu>rld’-\vidc 
economic depression and .lapan's competition 
rn the teyiiJe uuiiket. It is not perhaps 
beyond the hasiuess ingenuity of Knglaml 
to find markets for this H per cent in 
countries which dn not produce cotton and 
cotton coads, or in the altevnutive to divert 
the activity of tlio produem’s of thus .‘J par cent 
to some other kinds of immnfnctnre 

i^r fAioxandor say.s liuit the friu' economic 
interest of India must mean the inierest ol 
the pisisant.s aiui the worktu'iS in iln* town.s. 
And in tiieir inti-rent in' would allow tlie 
* siu'ldiis .supplies” oj <!lolh to coino from 
wlmtever mills (in India or abroad) can 
iwoduce thti best goods at the d i cap ost' price. 
Ill the iicvt paragraph of )iis articlo lie 
wants only the finer counts to be supplied to 
India by rjancasbire. How, the pca.sants m 
our villagos and tlis workers in our towns, 
the direct _ economic interest of whom alone 
he takes ^ into account, do not consume the 
fine stuff of Lancashire;-— they make use of 
coarser goods, which both India and Japan 
catt_ and do supply better than Lancashire. 
So if tho finer cocinta are to be allowed to 


came* fo luiha, mfiir'i' it must lie iu the [ 
uib'r(‘*^{. itl tli(' cliissos of Iiifh I 

whons int-u’i’sf Mr. .Vli'xamh'r d ic.s not ani | 
lU'i'd imt tak(' into m ('mint, or tlm liiipr coiiuli | 
Would di-iphuH' som“ d the cfi'ir^'Or staff wiri g 
by tin* (riind) pi'iismits and t.im I'urlrm) wurbei, | 
Tiv' batby dovviopment, which ahum 1 nmlura j 
sidi’r, would be luid'^u'abii' for three r^’iisoui | 
FuM., ilicuyb uc w.mt fw* masses of radiAk| 
bi« hi-.ilthy and cuinfori.ihlo, wc do not waul! 
thmu b> have auv erasing for ov t)i| 
accustom 'id to hixurms like the liner stuli'o | 
Lancashire. In the sccanid pluro, even i{ tUl 
tinor stuff of Lnncasliirc could be sold lieu f 
choaptw than our coarser Indian labrics, tht S 
cheapness would lx* only apparent. Fw oiir > 
coarser goods last huurcr than Lancashhes ' 
finer stuff. In the third piace, the oustiD, 
of .mr coarser fabrics by i.auoashirc'a hatr 
onerr woul'd injure om mills This caanot 
})c :d|'(?wcd. 

Let. me now ciusidcr whether it is reallf » 
to thi* interest of our jifiasatas and yoiLeii 
to iiA supplied with the clieape.st fabrics 
irrcspccjivi! of the coimtry tof tlioir maoii 
factury. " ^ 

My lirst eoutentiun is that wo should act 
gi* in ior any temporary eheapness, for I » 
Huve India will ore hmg be able to produce 
with powor-looms both co.u'sc and fine fabric 
cluinpor tlian Lancufsliiro, as she did a century ^ 
ago with her hiuid-looms alone. In proof of Le , 
last statement, I quote the following pashugs ^ 
from tho evidence o£ Air. Kobert Beoto 
who “had ostensive dealings in cotton piece- 
goods from India ” before tlie S deot Coni 
mittee of the House of Lords in 181S‘ 
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Can you stale the diifereDce between the price 
which British wlnlo calicoes from the [British] 
tfiamil'aetiuers fetch p:r yard, and that at which 
Indian wriite calicoes* ot neaily the same dimen- 
sions and aaality sold [in Britain] at the lUrcb. 
sales ot the [East India] Company y— From a 
call Illation I havo rccentlv made, 1 had that the 
dihereneo is from HU to tiU per cent that, is to 
say that [Indian] goods at the last iLireh sale sold 
hy the East India Company ^it from hit to 60 per 
cent Jess than the same cj.uaLugs. width, and dss- 
( iiptions could be bought Ironi the [British] 
ra inuiacturers. 

My second contention is that, eren if 
TiiJian textile mannftieturers could rtewer 
compete in the Indian market witli British 
iiiinufaeturers without a protective tariff and 
.1 popular boycott of Lancashire goods, 
which is extremely unlikely, it would 
he to the advantage of the masses 
to pay a higher price for Indian goods. 
For, in the first place, some of them wculd 
gnii directly by producing more cotton, 
seme by spinning and weaving in tht?ir 
cottages, and some as wage earners in the 
increasing number of cotton mills. In the 
second place, they would gam indirectly 
also As more money would flow into the 
liands of the null-owners, their agents and 
retail sellers and various other classes m the 
country, Governraeiit would have more 
levenue to spend for education, sonitation 
and agricultural and industn.al development ; 
and as Government must sooner than later 
become national, such increased expenditure 
for the benefit of the masses is certain. 
Another inviirect gain to the masses from 
various classes in India getting richer would be 
that these classes would spend more for the 
removal of illiteracy and ignorance by 
opening and conducting schools, colleges and 
universities and' for the relief ot people in. 
distress from epidemics, scarcity and |iffiitie, 
floods, storms, earthquakes, etc. Mr. 
Alexander can ascertain what the British 
philanthropic mill-owners and mili-hands 
have hitherto done for India along these lines 

If Indian miH-owners raise prices ^y 
taking advantage ot a protective tariff, we 
know how to fight them. In any case, if they 
do get rich by raising prices, I have shovvn 
how even that will be of direct and 
indirect advantage to the Indian masses, 
which the enrichiuent of Lancashire has 
never been and will not in all probability 
be in future. 

As to the kind of temporary arrange- 
ment suggested by Mr. Alexander for 
LancaBhixe’s advantage I do not know 


how that can be practically arranged. For, 
as the days and weeks and months and 
years pass, the number and productive 
capacity of India’s spinning wheels, band- 
loorns, spinning mills and weaving mills have 
been increasing. If an exact sliding scale of 
imports from abroad adapted to this 
continuous increase could be devised, it 
would be worth considering. Supposing 
such a scale could be devised, India 
could give preference to Lancashire 
only on the condition laid down by 
Jlaliatma Gandhi being fulfilled, name]j\ 
that Great Britain would agree to India 
being as free in her internal affairs and 
oxteinal relations as Great Britain herself 
Otherwise there is no reason why Lancashire 
should be preferred to Japan — it was not 
Japan which ruined Indian industries by 
deliberate misuse of political power. 

I am not, of course, admitting that we 
should import any textiles from abroad. 
Me should, if necessary, consume less cloth 
than we do India's power of adapting herself 
to voluntary and involuntary semi-nudity 
cannot be measured. Under a National 
tJoverninent, I would suppoit, if necessary, 
stringent sumptuary regulatious as to each 
family's and individual’s consumption of 
cloth. 

As for Lancashire getting sufficient time 
to adapt herself to India’s doing without 
Lancashire goods, I think Lancashire, if she 
wei'e righteous and wise and farsighted, has 
had ample notice. 

She got the first serious notice during 
the Bengal anti-Partition agitation 25 years 
ago. The second notice was given 10 years 
ago at the inception of Non-co-operation 
The third notice was given last year. But 
Lancashire has grown neither wise nor 
righteous. Instead, British capitalists’ are con- 
spiring with the separatist Moslems to seU* 
their goods in India with their help, and now 
with the help of the British Imperialist dodge 
of tying the rupee to the tail of the steiliag 
I shall believe m Lancashire’s sincere suppoit 
of India's demand for freedom when I find 
some more tangible proof than words, words, 
words. 

Regarding the use of the English word 
exploitation, as Mr. Alexander is an English- 
man, it is not for a foreigner to convince him 
that Mr. Gandhi has used it in a correct 
sense, though personally I am sure he has. 

As regards retribution, I have not read 
anywhere that Mahatma P-andhi has actually 
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tided tho asarilnid to hint by inn 

writer, Pwsonally I do not wish tho 
Lancijsbire pooplo to satl'er. JJat Ji* it ivas 
jnrttin'fil fur Ijancu^liiro oapitals'^td and 
inen to profit by the iniquitous policy which 
enriched Hrihiiti and nnpi'Verjsiiod Tntlia, it 
is not for a imniblo individual like tuyMiif 


to caii \n (lUeslioii flu; justness of the law 
which mav uiake thcui cFu sulbn- the coa- 
sc'qttf'noes of fljal uni'iyiifcnnis jioltey. 

I iUti SH"t!nT a foaclicr of idgiier morality 
nor a jiiiilanthropj.st So 1 must not attciiipt 
tn soar into tho hciylits ssheyo Mr. Aleyaada 
rortins Wiih such c';t>c, 


INDIANS ABROAD 

Bv BKKABRIDAS CH ATUItVliD! 


[Tforo is ijjc artiolo of Air. i’. !’>, ihunlya, liijvcfrtr 
(d the Kru/iii [Uilli/ Mffil. jcfca'p d (o in orn. notes' 
in VVir !\!<)<ir>n AViifu' of Uui. ItlM. 

ih KtUMiivs ('nwTiawel 

The Coming Struggle in Kenya 

“Kettyu host, PBorvihitpr Lost/' 

'rids B. (). B, was scut t<) tadia by tin; 
J\']f>:hfc lloiioin'iihlo y. S Bi'iiiivus Sn.stn sojui' 
years a 11:0, 

Time is fast iipprn.'K'himr when the satno 
S'. 0, S. w’ll iia'o to he ropcatm! bpumisc 
India's outpost is airain tlucuteucd and is in 
iuimipcut daiisjor ol hoiny overpowered 

In order to apiircciatc the .situalicn and 
nnilerstaod it in its prtqicr perspective, 
linoivlcd^e of principal events leading to the 
appointraont vind sitting of Joint Parliiuucn- 
Unj Conunittec as «soini;iJ. 

The hostilities begun in ]91h when Im] urns 
were exeUuied from the francliiso .given to 
Knropoans. Kppve.sontations were made as a 
result of which agrcmiifut was rcuchcd 
hetween the India fiflicc and (he Cohinial ynTco, 
This ngroomciit is known as “IVuod- 
AVinterfon Agrccnu'nt." it is of inlcrcst to 
remember tfmt Mr, AVood is (im iirc.-'-rut Lend 
Irwin, tiie c.V'Miccrciy of fndm. Tlic Kenya 
(loveinment rejected the agreement against 
even the wishes of tim Onlopi'al Office. Tlio 
Wliifn settlers of Kenya tipivituned rebcUiou 
and anangements were aotiially made to 
spirit away the Governor and ship the, 
Indians bade to India if the Colonial Olliee 
insisted oa keeping to the terms of fho 
agreement. 

The Colonial Office lEsned a white paper in 
1923 where it gave Indians comiaxinaJ 
franchise and five seats on. the Legislative 


Otiundl us uguiust ^'hjvcn fur KuropcanR, 
Jligiilunds wrre r.^unvvu inr fhc Kuropcans 
onijy. Thu Iiuliun cummiinily siHiunanly 
r'qocU’d ihhs white I’ajuw prupusuls, nnu-cfr 
operated with the Guvemment. anil, tvi show 
their iniense feeling of ivsentniout, 
re.verted (ilo pohoy uf inm-paymoot of tit 
iVlI Tax. Racked by .'Etnuig puhhe opinion 
in Indin the enmmunii.r stood fust The 
Imperial Govfvnn'ent .''luted that the quostior 
was kept open. Then iis order to show 
that, they wete ahvayu rcasunidde in fheir 
attitude, indiuns ugieed to inivo themstKes 
reprcRonted b.y nomination on the CuunoilR 
till the question of franchise was settled 
Bir Kdward Grigg, tim then Oovernor of 
Kenya, misintorpreted tiiis spirit of co- 
operation while he wa.s in England and said 
in one of hts speeches that Indians had 
accepted the communal franchise ;md tiiac 
the f;':Tr<.'.iiiso question in Kenya bud been 
K(ibf-d 9 Mir Kdwnrd nt this time w'as in 
f'bigb'Uui f»r stitne very impnrtart purpose. 
The <'')bniini Office luul summoned the 
Govennns nf Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
for fhe purposo cd di.scussing the que-stion 
Ilf ''the uuvisubilily of federation or the 
I'lisff nnipn of those ferritories. Kir Edward 
tirigg had very high undiitioBy. Ho had a 
surf, of undorstauding with the Kenya 
sctllers in tlio matter of federation. The 
settlers d( sired to have Swuiru] first and they 
had asked that as a price of their eonsent 
to federation to which they were otherwise 
opposed. The Governor cl Uganda was 
lukewaim about Ibese proposals whilst the 
Governor of Tanganyika was opposed to 
any sort of federation witli Kenya. 
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Ti c Cd 1 Offic<^ tl prtfore -ij po lit d a 
Pojil Co 6s g.. ui.der the chairoiaaship 
(A Sir KJltou Young in November }927 
'to consider certiiu questions relating to the 
closer nnion of the Dependencies in feaijteru 
and Central Africa and allied sabjects." 

Tdo Imperial Govern meat said in their 
'a 'rite paper of 1928 s 

"In tlie administration of Kai.va Ilis ilaiesiv’s 
Government regard tlisni^cives as exercisina: (lusr 
on behalf ot tJie African (Jopnlatiort and limy are 
unable to sharp or delegate this trust tie ol'jcrr 
of ^vilioh m;iy he defined as the protection and 
advetucement of the Native Races.” 

They also declared in very clear and 
precise terms then' policy regarding the 
position of immigrant comm unities. Kcfening 
to this the white paper said. — 

“Primardv Katva is atx African Territory and 
uis ^Yajestv s Govemme-nt think it necessary 
deiinitoiy to record their considered opinion 
fhai die interest of the African Natives niu.st bo 
paiainount and that if and v.'hea these interests 
and tlia interests of immigrant coiamuaitics should 
conflict the former should r’evaii." 

The ladiaa community accepted this 
position readily as they saw that it was for 
the good of the ebildren of the soil. Tne 
Europeans understood it in the light of 
makc-sliiffc and mate-believe. They k'a 0 \Y that 
Government could never use this policy 
against them in Ivensm. 

The appointment of a comnii.ssiou to enquire 
in to the possibility of closer union wa.s 
utilised to ■wriggle out of the position accept- 
ed by settlers in 15123. This is dear from 
tlic following clause.^ in the terms of re- 
ference of the commission. 

“To make reucmnicndations in regard to 
possible chanffes in the powers, and eonuJOPitiont? 
of van’oup legislative coiuiuis of the rrvpral 
territories (a) as a result of the estabLshme&tfol any 
federal council or other eonimcn aiithoiAy (h) 
so as to associate nioie dosfls' in the lespoE.riluJi- 
ties and trusteeship of Goverimient the unir'ieiant 
coramuQities dcmidicd in the country."’ t 

In 1923 it was regarded that JmpeTial 
Government can not delegate or snare fflis 
trusteeship of Natives In 3U27 the Royal 
Coninussion was charged to find out how to 
associate moie closely in the responsibihries 
and trusteeship of Gorerurreat the Hnniigrant 
I'lces domiciled io c&unti'y 1 
So suspicio-QS were Indians of the iutenticBs 
of >Sir Edward Grigg that seeirg his influence 
in the appointroent and teurs of lefexence 
of the Coin mission, strong movement for its 
boycott began. It was uith vciy great 
difficulty and due to tbe presence ot the 


reprebeuUtive of the Government of India, 
who were sent there to help the Indian 
coiamunity, that the oppositionists were 
prevailed upon to withdraw their resolution 
hum the open session of the Gongress. 

Tni; CoMjnssiox SricfmFi' us RKreKT 

The recomraendations did not satisfy tbe 
settbu's as Iho iirioeiple of Native Tro.steeship 
enunciated in the white paper of 1923 was 
repected and upheld The Coro mission did 
not. give them official roaiority in -I'T&n.va 
Oouucii, Closer Union was vecoimueiidcd 
with the appoiatmeiit of a High Cororaissioucr 
and the creation of an advisory Couacil, 
To this central body iroportant subjects had 
to be traniferivd. 

Tbe Ooruroission did only pnrtial justice 
to the claim for comnion iraochise ;>ut 
forward by Indian?. Referring to this 
question they said. — 

‘ Otu' vit\y IS tliat in us uiutli as the progress 
of the tcrritoiy luuU depcECl on oo-opuratiou 
butween ihe raccte ihe itlul to he aiUitcl at is a 
roirnuon roll on an equal fouicliiso whu no 
di^-crjiainalion let ween the racofe." 

This e.veeilent view was hedged in by a 
very .strange oouditiou wiiiob in effect nullified 
tlie value of the Conuaissicu's view. They 
said;— 

‘ If is at the same time clear tliat this ideal can 
be realized only ly consent and tlial (lie corseat ot 
the Emopesa ouumunity can only be o'taineu 
it they arc yivrn .a fctlicg of sei uriiy that 
their interests andinsfitutions are not in any daUpCr 
of beiEg ovenvbeimed by the mere nuinbct ot other 
comraumties..’ 

The point tc be rciuemhcred here is that tbi.'? 
so called "tiieorv of consent ' is to be applied 
to one side only, nati'iely, to theEuropeans. No 
CDUsent has to be soug'nt when tiie cgmuuinal 
forro of franchise is to be applied _to Tudians 
agains# tlieir strong desire and 'prote.sts. 
Europeans sre not prepared to conaent to a" 
coiuiaon roll as they have declared their 
I'^ppositiou to it from the very begincing. 
The Local Goveinmcut was not of course 
keen on iiuding out means of getting tbe 
consent of Europeans, Cou.'ieiit was not 
tcriiicoffiing, so tliG common roll was not to be 
introduced and althougli claim for a common 
roll was considered to be “an ideal to be 
aimed at and attained," that nas to I’emam 
a pious wish of some five well-njeaning and 
beuevoleut gentlemen of the Commission. 

As in India after tbe sigBing of Gandlii- 
liivin tiuce deliberate attempts were made 
by tbe Civil Service to break the truce so 
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iu Ki^nya alsu i?i‘iibpraff‘ afP'iHj'ts !na(3(' 

hr tic lami'rini (ioscniineiit to shelve t)iP 
ma>o57:nf‘tulatioijK of the Ifylton-Yoni!;;: 
Oeinroii-Mcr, iu so f.o’ j^s tl:r-Y aO'cclod the 
White ^vUlr'i'K. 

The ("'niisiM'vaiivj' Ooluntal then 

3 tpi(tvd Sir Njiufie! Wiisoa, Uk* iicrinanont. 

1 ! itdtT-Si'eretary yt Nhih’ far the ('cIoiih's, 
tn VO to Juj’jra uod [iitd out jifuntK i.f 
agreement with Kuropeanw and to hriu'; an 
ayn’od solution which the (lovornmpnf could 
i'ut intu, i'orco immediately 

(Jrivornmcnt of India dcjjutcd Jlr. Sustri 
to help the Indians at the time of 

the arjival or Samuel 

It was helievcil that Sir Samuel will try 
to have uyn’cciuent on the question of 
fraachiso and fov th;jt purpose will not fail 
io take auvaniiifrft ol the proviu-ri of Itfi- 
Sastn who most, in'ohably was smoctod hv 
till' (lovovnnK-nt vf India for flu's very 
purpose. Mf yaiiuici t'Vinlod ihc proposals 
of tiie Tiidian Ciimmunlty on tliis i;ii(\sl,i(,!i 
and iipplii'd hiiusedf to fiio fask of liaiin^t 
an d solution of otfior {'obtioal matters 
on vvlfjch tlit'Vi' was dilli'rf'uco of opiiiion 
hi'tiVf'cn tin) (niYt'ninu'jit and diil'i'ront 
sootjoiih ot ■ tiu) FiirojiMu immnuunly of 
Kuiiva, {fyundu, uud Tany,wyil;« 

\Vi/y« Sir Samuel Wilson’s rcpiufc was 
juiblisJu’d it proved so miutionary io its 
])rf)p<tsidR that it au;t wifh a ohoi'us of opfuisi- 
tiuji Irojii tin.- East African Indians Thu ri-poti 
was also condemned by prominoot public 
men and the Ibcjse in India. 

fortunately, however, there took place, a 
oharfro in the flcvcnunerst of Ox'Cat Britain. 
Sir SauiTifd Wilson was o iicmnioc of tho 
Eonservfitivo (lovoriunenl and ho loul to rejuirt 
to the Eahuiiv S’of'H'fiUy vf Sude Knowing: 
imj'haps the uitontioii of the late n(iM.nrmeni; 
ju sending tlir Saji'iiol Wilson to Kenya, Loif! 
Ikissfioid, tJjo new Heeiofary of Slate for Ibu 
f.'olotues, appended « Knudl nolo in wiu’eh ho 
declared that the report of Sir Samuol Uol.sun 
was not io ho taken many way as carninfttj'np 
tn.s Afaic.sty’.s {tuvxu'nmcnt to the acceptanec 
of f*!!* propas.'ds or agreement with the views 
ov^irrs.s'od thoreia. 

IN ext came the pnidicatma of the state- 
merit; o£ the corckisioa.s of Hi*! !lla,icsty’s 
Dnvei'Qfiient ass regards doser unioa in East 
Africa, fu this very important docutnent 
far reaching conclusions were recorded after 
very careful consideration. 

The Grovernment dehcitely ruled out the- 


in Kenya 


p'l.-vtihilitv nf S3 on-obi dal niainritv 
('ouncil. Tin- soyh ' 

"■no- f'wl of r'j.isiUrtironai ovdlnthin, ia [Cct,,. 

,w r K vw 1 io 3 v. I... aduunvdlv iv.pr.cohio «yverMw 

h.v a .\Uai'>ir.v rcio’o-riii.riv- an ijj 

i VI y_.- vt'ction yl iim iiojnslUnoi ii/nl'; 
and odi voivo, _ fh.'it anal 


.’vluck 
ellectJTe 

, , - , , . • cot k 

rcHidir-d ip .u. -Mia.v 'uitv IP a --(amnnuhv Ydof,, 
If lu.'i J.n fo Ld 

tUrm put' jtvi v..n< uh thi> p'M.uUln'n aad "ivk,,! 

id.-'i Ilf anv pniJilanUi] y' ' ■ “ 

hsitis IjTt!" pfiicni! ’ 


As rogarus 
sl'.itmnout says r 


the enmnfon 


iraaohise 

franchiso 


AVilh regard U' Fram-luM- for the Ewslatbe 
(.'Oiin- ll of K.'ijyii ih.'. Mojinm .s Bnvornuvait 
o! opinion that llm ^■,s{;^t>ll^Ll)3»mt. of a cominor 
full I.-, Ihc sihipi'i to he mrnod af, ami atoinpi 
vim an tmuvii'sp m ;i oisiU'.tahon qj' eSuca 

(iou chantfli'i' np-'D to ii.ll luoi's, d'hey have not 
however ?ulIi<‘U''sU evident hofoiv ijirui Qt'aei.' 
I'lvm pdifh'.'il ur m-iiuvopluoa] standpomt ta .w 
in whal inamter bos (hKit-ahh* end (.-m im uianliel 

tu '•nvijuisi;in"i'^ !1 s MniCNlyk Uoveratiient 

ll^• 0 J|<v^' thm (01 empiiry Khould lie uiulaMkeB 
li.v ilie.nmdi l\lt!l.■ltI^^^<nll'r. wimn aoiiouited <u 
(o vhni IS liiv ii!i),s| piw)ioaJih-> artuni in ho taUa 
!/! lhNd!r'’CtKm in the njoiiedude future,' 


Oil tim .sui'icrit pf ii.'tlive policy the 
Covcvnmin’il. in uncqnivx'nl terms deelarid 
fur the “piiraiiiountt’v uf native intr-rwfa". 
The lucmnnuiihun p!th!i...[icd by tio' Borrra- 
mctit un thus suhii'e.t. fuMrs the Udiowing very 
imporrunt ncio frot': thoKccrclary of .State;- 

“Tim cilTiepi's _ aiiiiiim.'vtmlng tlm (rovernineins 
of tliiwc torritoi’icN )>Hve in'on a-skoil to talco 
imincdiiile steps to cii.^iure that, the policy m 
ffgaid to iwifwo .lunnnisti'iition in tlieHo teintone'j 
is I'loimld into strici I'unfeMiid.V', if in any respea 
ikirt is not ut pro'-ivit ih.i case with that laM 
down in the nunnovundnm/' 

It ir; well to point t>ut Jiowcmu' that those 
spccilicc iiistrueticms havi' iKen delilierately 
dJsnbeTled hv the Ihivernnient of Kenya. 
The Kdiyti ludive policy is ji flagrant hrescii 
of t)ie fitiperial until c p>>licy and the 
h'enelaiy of Sfide wlie proicd liimself so 
brfiad-fu'iridcd and genmnjs ia writing the 
muimTimdiun, shuW'pd himvclf to be utterly 
poweih'ss in uiiilnag hi.s poliov dicctu's in 
Kenva. 

Huropcaus m Kony.'! wcic .greatly euraged 
on the publication of the statement of floTern- 
incat and tl'cir tiiGrtioraijdtim on native 
policy. All -Sorls of throats wore made by 
the European icmrimls cud iirominent scftieis. 
Partioularly ; the organization of settlers, the 
Convention, went into iiysterics over these 
papers 

The drama of enquiries, however, was not 
yet over. The statement recoi'ded the con 


■V 



c Iibloa of Fq \r t 
e concJu^.ons 

tis vyt to siibnijff-jir] i i] VfGre 

tery Oommair ltre 
fi'^idenoy nad sbiem&nh draiaa of 

be staged. witnesses ,Tas to 

The liQal scone of n -i 
Jjiat Parliamentary 

Tbe representatives of vX?* «^er 

who had been to London 

The repceseotihir^ £ ^ ^ if^^urned. 

evidence before the' jlfin^^^p'’!, 
jornniittee ha^^e rery ofr/ i 

16 b oooMimjtmii of comS^f ? ''T®®'* ^'”' 

tf f’MUr dcckriug S,T ;[ “"d 

of froyercme.t. They 


i ABEO ID 




^ Phadke, vyith 

^oleagne, jic. pitch said bis 

S'llS'SiKHS'-ss 

ssiis-^isii 

boj MpPotel Xr'l5'atr“™'>f“'J <6»f 

political „p!o“XL “ 

riu? 


toi/“ , CoXLt, oXfhSta.Sht 


. loeu- tavour ' 

one thS'-Se concerned with 

neither federation no'r dnser*^^^' 

their ridits to ?f '-^b.y 

effeetirely safeguarded. THatt 

lauds to he made onen" fi" ^ want the high* 
-«i.t sogrosalioo .'o”' ™7 Ay 

They Cosu uot att'ord to branch, 

of those important prob/p^^*^^ ^ }f s<>ttttioa 
been waiting for th^ ZI!r ^''' haye 
tliesQ years since' ! 9?9 all 

The report of the' 'rn.n.,,, i i 
London on thair retarn to Vi edegates from 
BBouyh. At tbBdipXiBtE'- ;? ■' 

Mr. Pbadk, said. “IVs ,« 

to ti'llpu all that Irn'fA ^ f, * l=®i«»ii 

«e radar „f c^mLll ■ t 

cuds m this. Onr ease , /“e pisition 

s'rative exigencies' preyenr*’ tfS 
Werainent from doini^it b jf • ? , British 

taken by the India OmL m S'® -aterest 
very disappointing 2d® Pate) 
the rndia Office wh'le i-f ■ ^'S'tcd 

m his speech at the dinner ‘VLp 

about the man in the iomi^ 

■ The, Mia Of,S f ‘7 
comninuicatioa between tfm n\i ^ of 

the llareremoat of Tadia aS ra'lore ™ ""‘' 


th^iMllKioariXioutbl^'^*'''. '‘”'1 I’a.i?! ],ar,. , 

Ife'rs' Si '■ > “ 

“ hh i ±r X. ** cSrtSS” 'hPLate 

to that -^hadlre 

raiift" '«-ViSa.£Tf“W 

draw attenrioD to ths ff- m ni-rfo . * 

both in Int] ia anS P®®?t)opas,s uf fV 

the J^QjIaad. Mi, Phi f.X^t'Jation 



'-™S ht'ii 

corns,- from Mr Phad!-i'®?*i®“ 't ieeaus^k 

E S?saxf l-i iH? i?f>t 

s-nyx fr”" ''f ‘*i? °™s « 
,eai4s 

Ir.. is too late vr.- '^oyerament of 

Mr Piudhc and PwpI fw' ptJcau assurp 
itt the best a; tklv 
7f7 woiDd have 

to feeoin.net]os tho steTwSi Congress do.-rv! 

and non-pay, ntaat of r-xy thei^v^n Jf®!l"Co-operaiV^ 
community solid y umled af fhmf h^l^, 4mle 


Wgil ft\s "ITt rem^pberef I"" 

Indians are not tightiao. for^thete 
JQfcerests only. They a're Lhf- 

of '^w^ut.r-five lakhs of rndi3o? k''” 

are fighinig for the self-resnf.ct^^^'^x^f and they 
ladia, and they e.^pecr th?- 
aL the moral support from fh ^ 
which they etifirely deserre "“^tberlaiid 



The Aftermath of the North Bengal Flood 

jjv FifHF RKBA'rnioitix LAinai, w.u 


W ITJIIX tlu' last vluoadi\ flood has Tisitol 
the Xortli nonsal tnaee. If; made 
its lirsl snpein'iinci', in iifdd towards 
thn close of tho autuma. Us dovastatioa wes 
thpn coniinod to parts of R'i,!;r:v and 
Xiaishtild distriefs only. The countrv rcsfiandod 
Rpkadidiy to the cal! of Acliatyv'a Frai'all.i 
Obandra Boy and a huyo sum of immey was 
GoIIcctod within a sliorfc time ami (wery 
po.ssible attempt w'as nrado to iossmu the 
sufftwioga of the pi ople stniclr by tlie utiforc- 
seeu CHlatnity. But these wf'ro palhatU'i' 
rnoas'iircs deahng udA iht* sido-issucs of tlv' 
prohtom and no sericms attompts u'crc inmlo 
to stiiku nt the nud eauso i>F the ha’/oc. 
At that tinii! I sent a lotror to iho Prwx iti 
which r pointed lUit ainiiny oilioi- ttuasi's tluif 
too Sni'n-Hsnufjmuj vatiwiiy, winch iii'evontod 
(ho fron V'WRafic of tliu Siir[)Uis’ wntov tint 
llowod duwtJ from tim Hivhfnap.itra, was 
'Bahily responsii)le for ilm sad cafustioplio 
inti asked tho t'iulway authorittcs to oonstoiict 
i groutoj; number ol' culvni'ts witit‘h wmiltl 
jiii'iy the largo volume of wator that ctmkl 
30t iind anjf other natund outlet. 

The question w'as taken up by li'c late fsir 
kshutosh Chandhuri who paui a visit to 
)ur village (situated on the H.ira-Siraiuanj 
uiUvny line) and held a discussinu with us. 
dainl.T through his cHorte one largo culvert 
vixs nonstructod near tho yarntnagm station 
md tho nnittor untuippily pinlod tho.rn, Tju) 
jm of the present uilu’lo is not however 
o devise ’’ niMiis to pri'veiit the reouArenoo 
tf tlood-s. W(! ?u*o. not of tlmso who flunk 
tot these tluocls fire natural oalumitics and 
^ such are beyond tho liontrol of human 
gencics. The silting up of tiuiny old rivors 
ad the Bbricilung ol river-hnds duo to i!ic 
'Onistruetioa of rtulway bridges are manv of 
ho causes that lie at the root of the Hoods. 

This year the flood made its appearance 
a the earlier part of the autamn when tho 
;altivators of North Bengal were preparing to 
gather the seasonal harvests. Tin’s time tiro 
fiaain on the people has been very severe, 
^^■'iiood appsariag in the wake of general 
and the political turmoil from 
xU'..-h toe ■‘.■iiin.rv at large has been aatfering 


for the lust twAj vo.us Thus tiu> cup ol 
miseiy wms idroady full to the brim, Tit 
rest w.n done by thi'; dcva-jtafcmg iltjoiJ 
winch in Its mml fury h.is Wiishwd awry tks 
eatiim pite ami paddy crop'j. td.i eorapiete 
has been the warlc of destruction that mwy 
ruiddle-cL'iss fansilios whicii were cBce a) 
Ttrosperon.s and haspit.dde have beou courpelki 
to seek tlic ;t!(i of ch'U'it.'ihle organisations kc 
their means of sub.si.^tcnfto. 

T'li-' Bengal Provinci.!! llmdu .Sabha opsuw! 
ii relief unitre id I jnhiritmiha.ipur (Ihil'iu) to 
rejirva tho ilistre^s of th" Ihiod-stneirea peopiij 
iit a limn when Ur' people had hfirily 
rrcovmud from t!m iirst shod of tho ilood. 
T'lm ceutnj -at liist hcgiiu its relief operations 
noth IM vdbiges, cahijirising an arou of hi 
.square, iiuh's. D.sy by d.iv its work C-Vpainlad 
as the. disLrts.s iuul riuH’ernigs of tho peopje 
went on increasing. At jnawmit, TOO famdns 
bchuigitig ti) NO ddferent villane.s are gottiiif' 
regular help from the llmdu Sablui. Thf; 
centre, has already envmnl an uu'a of -GU 
siiuare miles and the d.ays cd greater hardship 
live yet to cumn. This part of the Pabaa 
djstriefc-'.sU’etching frmn Ullapara to Bilpasto 
has been the ivor.st affected ; even the 
dwellings of many people liavc been washed 
airay, Tim Bn.gdi cmnuiunity of raiiahrya 
are still living in the huts winch tiiey raised 
ju'iiviidinnUly when thoir permanent house!; 
cullapspil at the impact of tlio HooB. 
Fanifiu’ and pestilence, the twin sisters of 
doxi, ruction, are staring the peaplo m tto 
fae.i'. Asiatic cholnm Inns brokeo out 
vii'tuuUy in many parts of tld.s wide area. 
At JhiUabpru live persons belonging to two 
fiimilm.s havo died in course of a few hoars 
To arrest the further spread ot this terrible 
disonsu the local Hindu Babha authorities have 
adopted proventivo raoa.sures. The sorviccs of 
six physicians were req aisitioued and they 
inueulatcd (iOO people last week, when they 
gathered to receive the weekly dole of rice 
from the Ulohanpur centre. 

The situation, far froiu showing any siga 
of improvement, is worsening day by day 
For (emit of ttuffirie/ii funds 'we. hno^i been 
compelled ayaiust our will lo mithdrau' our 



P i^FTES^IATH OP THE \OETH BENOIL PLOOP 



Proviaeial Iliadu SaUva I'ri 


i^ing relief to tlie victims ot tiie floods 



The llooded are as of North B-dogal 


'■i/tialpore and Uahunpot’e 
7 cenfns. 

t faads wiU be required 
3 peoples as tlie relief 
1 02 iato the middle of 
another liarrest will be 


daft, but means also should b 
solT?e the problem of the floods 
-malaria and kala-asar^ has nea 
permanent settlement in Benga 
greet us with its awtul visits t 
six years. It has been found i 



rHB MamKJv fob Nin i-nri 



vSuino more vii-.tuHS of tho Hoodn 


hat pf}(!plj st^fldr niast because tlicv 
f depetid on aqricultare and hju’e no 
means of lidihood Attempts aro being 
by the Hindu b'abhii to introduce cottage 
lies in this part of the district, 
Ir ffs have started a b/ri factory, wiiich 
riving. The water has subsided 
'ceded back to its normal level. The 
i has become Jit for sowing. A,s a 
solution of till) problem, let the agri- 
a^ experts think of some crop^ which 
0 n.sed as a substitute for paddy 
ay 1)0 sown and harvested in less time, 
people an? living on srt!//!; and, as a 
lueuce of it, suiToring from diarrhoea 
ysenterv. It is not possible for a single 
/xtiou to feed and clotlip those coiintlCH.s 
ior raontiis together— specially when 
ant fimds are not forthcoming. 'iVc 
ve shall be rmder the p.rinfal ueoessity 
nng our unhappy flood-sti'icbeu bretliroa 


in the grip of wit 
first approuciiing 
forsaken at a 
our liclp most. 

To-day is T 
amity and goodw 
over the world ai 
befitting MHiuun' 
poa?x> to friends 
in tki.s part ot fh 
indc-h'ioking and ( 
!« cmuitk'ss streu 
ht'forr/. tiui goto 0 . 
Cor a handful 
riii'A crdamity iu 
ago-long truditiu 
cii'cct of tiic tiood 
work. Slmll wo 
conqapi' it? Tim 
civiJmation and iJ 


iose ex-students ol tlie 
eraity wbn are registered 
elected members of its 
The fast election io>k 
loag the ten elected ai’e 
■i-Ti Asha Adhuiaiu. :.i 
I MaTHUB VSD SciXATf 


fans, Scjiu Su', first It 
obtain 31. Ed. degree of Lee 
now Lady Priacipal Kaoiru 
School, Dacca. 
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^ f^lliMMV l-lv^Mv ll.'N tjki’U 

I s di[>lii!nii li'oru tin' t aivcrsitv I't 
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riie New Delhi Women's Association 

s association, devoted to social welfare 
fld vvQUien’s uplilt, founded in 
ind ha=i lecectly completed its three 
of existence. 


■Mrs. 





Christ as a Bevolutionary*anc! a Nationalist 


1)0 rt=uar(lccl 


The Young of hidia, BtO'oiu rmrl 

Oijlo'i publishes an article by the Rev S C 
Dewicl:, ju, a., on some recent temlcncins of 
G-erraan biblical scholarship and their ri^eii- 
ficanee for India. The occasion for this is the 
publication of a notable boot by Dr, Robert 
Bisler, a German scholar, in which the author 
presents a very novel view of the personality 
of Jesus. The basis ol Dr. Eisler’s reccmstruc- 
tion is the discovery by him of some Slavo- 
nic accounts ot Jesus, which are supposed 
to be paits of the original text of Joseph'us, 
omitted from the Greek version. 

The most striking part of Dr. EislerD 
piesentatioii of the personality of Jesus is 
that in which he delineates Jesus as a 
Jewish r^^volutiouary nationalist. About 
this point Mr. Dewick says ; 

A nioie serious clmllem^e to traditional Caristtan 
beliof IS raised by tliose passages which soygest 
that .le.-nis was closeb’' connected with .tlie Jeyish 
Hevointionary Movement ITotn one point or view, 
it might seem that, for the Chriahan. teacher in 
India, Rnch a conclusion vvonid be. actually ot 
assistance, in commending the Ohristian message. 
] or in the present slate ot tense Nationalist tfo mv 
in India, it is difficult to enlist yviiipathy on hebah 
ot anyone wiiOae teaching does not seem to 
support the claims of a nation struggling for its 
liberty agains' Imperial domination .But m the 
New Testament record Jesus dtfinitel v nnsinai.s 
f( 0111 any direct .support of the -Jewish Nationalist 
Movement , while lie sliowe nc disposition to cimiie 
Ijefore Roman Imperialism, and connemns the 


hotli liefore and afier hint niust 
triilimr and insign-iiicarJ (p h,”!) 

In another, he speaks ut Him as'-— ^ 

"A man — if it is fics.'iUe to f.dl ’iu-; 1^2.1 
hengav, giowmg with huth lu lu^ Gud, ttn'I h i, 
with clivino inspiratioii —flits poor and <..! ii-plcd 
wandering workniuii, whosi* woius huv? nnw nu 
atiiiiisr two millennia re-oundod fkiongh tne woilii 
hv the .''luie up^emlile nunc viaoh desmiiateB aitO 
the hutuan herd, ’ (p h 

Yet. in sitte ot tins note ot generous apnreo'a- 
atinn, we rannot di^smse thcifnt that the ftmu " 


has ir 


of Jesus CiiiisT, 11= pamted. Dr. rusler, ^ 

it defects, weaknes-'.’s and erpms wtuL'. wouln 
make it I'.upcssible for sucli a Sauvo Gs'e*' to ...ola 
that centrrJ piace m the deiofion .,1 luanianU 
wltich Je.sus Otu'ist has licJ'l in msto-ic Chnsten- 
dom. A leader wlio is so much taiangled 'Wn 


the less noble elements of political conrioversy, 


reaiv to cmn’endei.’ his own idaaL — 
when they lad to achieve success, sc vunm? 
adopt the rnerheJ ot aimed revolt again 


non-viL'Ynce 
to 


as a regr.jtfaiild neccsisity 
a leader may compel our 
l.in, iie fvmnot claim out 


(Eisler p. YY 


Rome 


still less CUV wor-:hip. 


, -such 

.^dmuatiou ami our pitj 
whule-hearted ailegiawc 


The Effects of Rationalization 

Professor Gustav Cassel 
JD/.'u/'c E( 0 }iOittt(' JouiuY 
bauces in tlie world cconniny, 
ot his article deals with 

ratioualiziitiOE ■ 

Industr.r has endeavoiii'en to gum couipensatijri 
for the hivli vaacs cs tliuRe improveiiic-nts IQ 


writes 
on the 
ami in 
t'be effe 


in Du 
di^tvn- 
ooursc 
ct.s of 


tediniqne and crgam/.a,twa, wtiwh are^. n'l'div 


lewiah. 'iiiiaiQns' of the Roman Government wmt 


contf'iiiptnous denunciation, at the same time. He 
decisively and repeatedly refuses to ally himselt 
with Jewish Nationalism. This political •neffiraiity 
of Jesus is tiankly disappointing to the Indian 
NAtionahst, who fails to. find here* any .# meet 
support for his own political . pohev. Rut ir ur, 
Eisler is light in his contention that Jesus was 
closely associated Revolutionary Jewish Nationalism 
this would seem to offer an immediate pomi ot 
contact between the pokey of Jesus and toe 
desires of Young India to-day. i 

Moreover, the Christ of Eisler is no., withord 
a beauty, pathos and chann oi His own, cf which 
Dr. Eisler himself is by no mems tmeonscious. 
H\s book contains some striking references to Jesns. 
In one passage he .speaks ot Him as ; 

■‘The great King who never reignea , the 
servant of the Lord who has yet left on all mankin 
an imprint,' compared with which thi^c ot ^ h 
great woTld-condnororB an I ■woiid-dstroye^ 


summed up under the teroi ‘ r-Uiondizition. In 
parh.ihese endeavours have t.een vorjy suenn-^iai 
and Save provided a greatlv c-xtendea marxet^. -ci 
certain products. su..h as antomol ilC:?. Rnr ra-mn- 
ahzation is veiy nneyen'y c'lSM’ibnted^and mou. over 
it seems to have iiiit sh.ghtiy a’lec ed tliuat; 

branches oi producnori and dntrnjuimu ytiich 
ciiietlv have ju vir-w tlie requirc-nienrs ot tlc 
eonsumer This m yet anotliei exP'^nation ot the 
increase in. the co^t of liYinu us compared VMtk 

Thi prevalent vievv that rationalization has 
cieateil unemployuiant is liardiy cci'i'cvt but 0^ 


the tliOiougligoiDg rat.Kinalwation wliicn uas 


bfisn 


carrietl out. mduhtnal acoils produced w.to ‘t 
easily labonr vonld iiave been too expensive, th^ 
market would Imve been more aim 

uneuiploymeat would have been on a still la, ^ 
S Ratioualization must therefore be regardea 
as tlie luetins whereby ihe iDCrease die piiue 


as uie luettuB wuuucim 

ot the preduc.t^ heea liiared. 


5^---OY‘dfi4 ''leuig wages^ lad^eix latioaan/a- 
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fiori fu-: in a i'lMiJppM 

a'l M! W.i'a'.'t; ^VAl Jx w'jniil ntir-in; 

■tiu, ui till' li'ii'-ition 

'fiK. I'oiiii ‘lUfil I'llVi-t of jvif. onali/nSmii :uvl liin 
i,\rrfM<r 'tT is !h;i.l till' ritiinilarsl l>J 

iu’i'HH' iia-, iiO''*! j.usai fl'ciiK riUtm.Uf/.-'d indiis- 
i.'j'.'s Ijrivo !iit HS'* loi Hoi*unii'fM''.‘ lali Hi!'. liv!i'‘.‘iL 
liv'' rtsir Hi.it Hiis may m ,a iin 

(’\p Ki‘ii to imi’jiniirnt difi-tiifi'Ji'm'.'iit ifj ouo i-i' Hi" 

! '( 111 ! ifi hiirifii rfomimii' jw'ii'M'im fiicU hii'.'i* ansi’ii 

in C'liniiPifion nail! ct'OHUt -ifui I 

evr'li'tKiy bn wtli fhn' ."tuv.iil [irjliloin 

oi (iniliiip f'Tiitdbte foi’Hii; h;!' :ho nmplo’, imnit of 

O' lud-! iiJo lit'niiir. 

h\ cVJ,'i.’U'i!i!iii'!' al,->u I'afinnafizaSion ium 'jco!) 
riii'j'H'd out uii A. V'^ry iwf-misiro sialo, tims 
iWAOviiif? iin.’.Mble Jlio iirndiuiion of mf'ijii iTJOils 
at pi'ii'i's wfiu'jj am .f.ir irh-d was luv'diiitsly 

i-DRi-eiyofl jjos.sililt; The most' sfiskuii; cK.iiflpio 
in pui ii.tps tilt' f'rodi.i'tiyn of ruirfion A I, S'? it) the 

< ot otiijw tii'Otiuoo. rfiich ;m Pim.u' and wlimt, 
i'iliC'rKili/a'iua'ha'- rnniloroil po'isihlo a tvn'-icl'’i'.iid‘.’ 
iVvimiiii'!) iji tin' (s)vt.s ijf pi'O'iuntinn- l?iii ftoiti 
t'ho rinint or Tjm.v ot fh« unrKl oi'tmniuy this 
iviliirt)"!) has hiiari't'Ir iimuj an rtih'ii(U,mv. If 
ratH'innii/.iitiorj ns to in* of .'iciy witn*' n\ Uio noi'i.ii 

< <!!iriiit,\, If iimsi, of I'.iur.si', t'O a''fni!ip,ini!'il In 
l!i" I'h'sinw tlown of vsitiTh.sii'ni'iit.s utiii'h ilo not 
pay, iiins_ liy itc' - iini'cni ration of prodii tiou hi 

iiitiiinnlmni imsjno.ss, Jiot, so loim as altnpsi 
oVi'i'V roniitrv toinsos to (fosist fj-,);)! a ;/t\it?ai'tioii 
ol, (I/, jSDo.'ir and ulinat nhich is in' ImiKm’ 
o ninaoiutivo 'indm' pi'i'soof ."oiiilitions, luti'm.aii/i- 
(lou ID llio^o will lu'.u'iy oiO.'Wl ovi’i'tu'odtii tmii 

aH'I ,1.11 !i"'-utni;!.!liiui ol tuis.il.iJti" stu •,ks. 

ii in,i,y 1 m' -.lati'il in n'orn'ral (iiat il)i‘ 
inimiMiiiMtnin s/f pfotoi (iouism _ whii'li li.ts^ licoti 
• 'iiaMoli'i'isiif 01 iho t'l'i'i.Kl, luul wiii'-li i.s 

I'ioM'ly wmnocti'fl wnh ir)LT(‘-i.'t''(l itKoniiiioyTiiom. is, 
in ;i iii’oil niea.stii'o, ctililiiaii ;!io worhf of (lio ft'uilr, ol 
tutioiiiili/iiUnn, SVh’jst. pi'odut’luni is 'osmy 
W’th the itiiisi oonsimiinijO' fo-bna'-sl aids and a 
jii’o.it (loal i>f ('.ipifai is ln'intc invnstnd in m. I'oasinu' 
flio output iiiparity, aiicot/nouiio [irodiiotiou is, af 
t')f' feline fiitia uinintains'd. Th'"' dtvisinu o( fho 
lYorld iniDJof info atvas wiuuU am t'ornc foiicod o!f 
froui Olio .uioiimr in inoroasiim lutvisun' tliiis 

outaifs a tiondinss nMi'iisi'm of lln‘ iiorl.tV iihuliv,- 
fivo iim.'l'iji'U-v. Th'- 1 ousoiiumioo i.s, an ntittuo 
sliortnao ni,),i,o,s ifscH nariK'iilaf !y toll m iho 
t'olonial ayi ii'ultural oonutru’s, wiiii-fi^ stilt 

r/’iiuivo un aTiuidaii! .yoipty ol oapilal jo' the 
di'V,'lotnii''iti of tlio)." u.tfiifal ronoiirn's. Thi* 

short, niii' in tin* suihily oi i-.ipii j) jo !h,’>o i-miritrii-.s 
IS iutlii'.i' uuH’i'.U’n!' d hy tiu' iioavv f'jMlfiinof 
I'lipital in tiui immi'v-lmidnitf ('onufrii's Thm 
P'DiSi'iifW fiiOiiily rotardi'd tjjo ilovclopniont of tlio 
wntid fsoru'Diy ili,.- wai' ainl is evident y .stilt 
ovi'inisiiifc its lepres.sjve ('ildofe. 


islam’s Coiitritmtion to tha Library Movement 

Air 8 R. Ranganatliau tells tjs iu Tr'trf-m 
what Islam has doa& tor tho library move- 
ment : 

Wliile tlie Library morenient, as we 
understand it, today, is cpiife modorn, some ot 
the tuad-aoxentai notions ot the modern Libi’ary 


movomt-nt bw ■ been in oxmtciio,'' uveii in % 
liifii: fins’. The inintadati--^ ot Asia 

shonhi h.o s lid to iiivo P'duj or-: lu Lihrarv 

iinU.'r< ere;’ a-; 'Mdy a’' tii'^ d'tli '"ntuyv. \Vs 
are toltf th.rf tin' i i!.\ of ll, mini, id lud its maliy 
:m d'f puMi,' t'.lu.nms ab mt Mio mid of the lOth 
(■•■nturv th ■ >,imo tnue lAiro had a 

f.iiiioits Known .it !()'' IKjU'O of f.earnm,' 

)ml 11 > y 'I .' 0 ( 0 ' iuier'',ii.'in dmails yliieh hitg 
a tieeiilnriy nnidorn r (! wnnr tymi phe Persian 

t'lWfi “ff ludiui'uui. Tim jiiiMi" h!uvu',\ of this 
i-iwu ri.n otiiy U.td a in-h oolli'i'fioa of Koola 
blit, wlvii is tuore ianiorbuit. a learned hbranAii, 
well-'.'i'i'sed 111 I’jjilo'nphy. Tlr’ othm- ol-ficerg of 
th.ii libr.try w eiv (‘iKNoii from fho r/de ot ibe 
fiiv.-n. ft ml! If oasi y rv'mur/.od tint the aotion 
ilial siuno of our iittranO' ol to, lay Ixave about 
tiK' kind of t3‘'rs turi that should be roonutei as 
hiiran-ms, is s.o inn. !t at varmneo with the 
fpi'.mti.if' of ibunlujrnmK.^ U is nut iufrf>fiuenlJy 
inhered that the library is a pi, mi’ lur iil-edaeated 
iiever-de-we!).s' el nil surfs'. 1< a tiaii'hor is fouad 
In be m,'om!'ii''U''ni, ib is no'" uuu'sii'il^ to send Inm 
t'l t|(" hbnu-v. Xnt ituiy tmn 1 rt'i'yi'.wl a pathetic 
leU'T fiT>:n i biirh j.l'iee,! udi.Mal askiim whether 
f (imid not i.ike on my ,Aan’ n iutddli'><t.i:ed mail 
wliu )i,'id l,iileil m ilie .d'hml Fuuil '''Uss ott .4 
dimm nf,M.siniis uiid heu,'() nnriKl luit m-i, entry into 
,',,n\' iidier oilb',' "iVlimi 1 ’ti.\ ^elf was appuiattct 
l.iluitiiii: nf fho riitvm-sity of kbulnm, ,se\er, ym 
aan. vmje ol tny well -iri die os keopius? liifth 
ji.isdlfms iu till; nliK atiou'ii wt>r!d \v,'n' suttw tbit, 

I was s<i .sihin m'diiiif hitn u plum' whb'h ivas onisf 
jit I'm II supmopiiiMii'd old iiiaiiyiiitit fur any har/I 
w,irK .itid tui‘a,!>aliJi‘ ol .ui,i initruiv''. While sucli 
fi-uile ii'ilinti pna'ail i‘re,u ip til,’ tweiiUmli iionliny, 
{( i-iudi’i'd ve'.y rmu’iris'iJ'le tl'd the .Uuivaiiiiuadaiis 
<.*' I'ersi.i hlicratd hu,v,> t'saliijili'd IIjo iiiuotioi s of a 
JiiivarbiQ in .siieii a dilfi'i'ctit mmimu iu siuiii lai'-off 

'^'^‘Nvbile in tlirsp inidterr' the Mubamuiadaa 
Iiiira''ip.s o' the iniddle nires appeal' t(i anticipate 
niiwt of liie latest ilevoie'pitieur.s of the modem 
hbnu'i- mnvo'nent, th» uesUest cnutribiitioa that 
ilio fsiamie p'siple iieije to the furfumnoe cr 
liiii'aiies ih’s c'!4;t'\v!i’'!'r' The e inti’ibatioii whicii 
(bi’V niadi' iw iierhnps tio less iiaportcinf than tl)'’ 
ennlnl'UU'f'ii wbiel; i\iKtoiL iiiid itiw couiitryiiiffl 
made id die r>ili eentuiT. This imp-irhuit and 
);!)'-teaeiiuw. centnliritnui of Idu^r it)l.s_ consisted in 
tiie iui|iri"’e'!it’tiis Iliad,' by Iheiu in tueaitot 
pattm luaivUiii m tiw e!e\milh and twntftli eeiituries, 
Tib !hfi,i (I'uiod bunks Jiad to tm wriitwi oa paivh- 
uieiii 0)0 papyrus aud lieri'S' tlie,v were vc-iy 

tiem ive aiid iieynud f)ji’ ivaeli ol arerafi'c) men. 
Jl \ws llm Nnli.-umn I'liiiH Huif, ititrpdueud 1 hr use 
of I'bitoii and hiieii as tho iresi'; inafciuiis lor 
makiiiir f).rpi‘r. This imidi' pur'cr ciu'ap, and r.rvpt 
uiid Arabia i)rt',;i!i:e dm chief paper cciiU'tiS ol tW 
Avnrid abijiit Use end o) i.lto ejeventh eentury 
Sbi.st vi! the Klin mean oouuti'ii'.s li-M their paper 
stipt'bv from Mtisliui couii trios m. laost) 


The Drink Evil and the Indian Worker 

While discassiri!? tbo roporf of fh 6 Roja^ 
Comraissioa oa Labutr in Jadia, a 'wr'ter 
-deals witl tfa q nest on oi the dr nk Bru 
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The firirik evil ifs hu* unire iviJespuwd ainon? 
f-Jit; mdnstriat woricers Hiaa ve are Ic-i tu mfer 
irnm tho hnuily biififtefc ejj([mr/efi tiotWiik'-’n in 
Bome c-ontres- The worker >ho dijsks m many 
ca^ee, naturaliy rplnotfin!: to aive intDiTiation 
regar'ing ihe erp»npps he meiii’s mi t-irink and 
for tin's reason Ihe reiuds y^U-d n? fami 5 ’ Ijiidi'vt 
er^niiries are certainly iini'ler-estmiatPB, As a 
imtier r,f fpct, nearly all’suiheminiricssfiow 
salistatoiai, aiiunwt nedcr this Iread. The t’rinm-s- 
sioa are of opwina liut. die oonsamiidon of drink, 
and paitinilfti’ly of spirituous iic.'uors is a feature, 
of the majontv of industrial areas and has created 
iwusiderable hamc; m snrae of taeiri. As the 
Cinrnniasion felt that, as they were aealin;; with 
only a small section of_ the population and their 
vv eii'ri re, anrt hi g- like indicatins a iia!iona.l policy 
on tlio piiujac'C was no part, of their {unction. Rnt 
they ex’pi'cBf? the (;nnyjctifjii tiiaf a leiliiuuoii la 
The consuroption of ihiiior would increase the 
welfare and efficieoey ct the indnstri;! workers,’ 

Tlie oay recoinmendatiyn that the Report 
makes is that ‘efforts should he made in all 
industrial centres fo reikioo the mnnher of iffink 
shops and to resnict the hours during tnnck 
liquor ma5" he sold.’ The gu'eaiest diffluijty in dre 
way of restnction on saJes is reooemaed as arisina 
frum the impoiEanee of the excise duties to 
proviacial revenues ; in Madfa.s country iiquors 
alone coriirihiite over a qiurter of the total pro- 
vmcwi reveniie, and la Reliar and hhi^sa neary 
a fifth of the totai. Nevertheless, the Couiuiission 
record tlieir cruvietioa that reduction of drinking 
'• ■■•.■’'• in ‘the health, effieieoc-y 
;.i ■' 'i.! >) ■ /f the workers-' The hope 

. ; ■ ‘ I ' ' tmpfoveraeat will in due 

course improve hieir taable capacity is however 
based on the assniutition. that when the drtak 
revenue vani.shes the adtainistration of the eonntrv 
can be earned on only f'y having leeoarse to 
additional taxittios. 


The Mineral Wealth of India 

Scientific LuTmt summarizes aa _^address 
by Sir Edwin Pascoe, a former Eireclor of 
the fieological Survey in India, ia which 
the latter gives an sccoucfc of the mineral 
fuel resources of India ; 

If India's minerals he arranged^ in oider 
corresponding to the nature of their ^ output tlie 
hrst hve are ioaad to he ; coat, pefrolpunf lead 
tnangancse and gold, . ,, , , 

The most critical of a!i rninera s are the fuels— 
petroleum and coal The position in Inaia may 
be stated thus Tiie most important of the qilheids 
— ycQang.yauGg— has already^ passed its zenith ana 
ifs produeuon is maintaicea at its present higu 
figure only by intensive deveiopment. Its nlace 
as the premier oilfield of Borina is beme gradua’ly 
taken by the less exploited Singu field, and^ia 
this vv’av it will be possible to meet the capacity 
of the Rangoon refineries for many years to come. 
The oilfield of the Nonh-AV'est Porpab is capnuous 
in Its behaviour, hat it ts eicpectea to make a 


hin «, ad 1 n -.0 rwlia s fotol for 

able iwiio.l ID thejaf'ire, The saiuc iniy beyaici 
for the (h'ids of rpu-.w Assa:ii, ihe_ yield from 
wlvcu conimuev to bIiow a stccvly fuc-rcase yeai 
bv rear 

iJil—hato is kiiown fo ext~t ia ■tomnicrcial 
fjiuntiliGS irj the Amherst di'-trirf of I, 'Wt-r Biiriaa 
tjur iTrmwl-jdge of rijese dapejit.vj .-i luc-unplste 
liUt then ataj’ he I'f euBsi'Ieiuiile and 

in!pOTtcxn>'‘e . at present they oianui uciupeto nuh 
any grear .stiuLU'S vvitli mluM' pftretomn, 

Iiiilk laige reserves of coal, the 

lide-it e^timutc— a eoi'^t.i‘V,irn'o nne heina ju'er 
Sii luji tiijihon Tuns SouiPtn.ng like tma-hfihs of 
this, however, In-.s too de-qi to h>’ var-'-u with 
pruiit under i.’oi.flit.ou'^ fi=. they are tonirr. and 
only auout 7 per fcnt of u ■■an i>e flc,~' ii!"''! 
fimt-arade vi'.kiau coal; iiio^t, of tlse .huter ■ 
from Bo'nr and Onsfa. In biieh ihi-ro atv 
reserve^ of Boociid -grad'’ coal, hide ci whuiivin 
he rpiiiiiDeratiVcly wiTln-ik and an ainuunt of 
ftrsr-da-f; caiemg coat ia>iini''_ient _ t?r the^fobire 
reQiiiieiueafs of the ic)Uii‘'r.v's iien and eteel 
iriitu.-«ti.v. The couslriiciioa ci rauaN het-irten t.ne 
coa.[“iHds and taeir markets wuidd tdciJitate and 
cheapen uistrihutino. find might mike it cconoiui' ai 
to work mote cr the second-'-iass 'oal 


lndia% industries and the Government 

lllr, M. P t'iandhi writes in Tt/e OP'/iifci 
Bwit'ii on the rualby of the (.■iovernroect 
towards developing Indian iDuustTies ; 

If the O-ov.^rnrnent of India shakes all its » 
attitude of indiffereuce tawaids the fate of iiidiie- 
tries, and adopts a bold and coa’a,geous policy like 
Japan. Belgium. Germany, etc , of indu'tmli.qing 
the countiy, I am hopeful flirt we can croare 
a record of indu’-ma! develnpmeo: witliin a t-uiorf 
peiiod, as India es no less advanugeouTiLy situated 
in rcgai-d to the possiwhdcs and potontulities uf 
icdnsTrial development- lAhth tins change m the 
attitude of the i/oveininenr towards _incliHtnes, 
aipital will not remain .shy and innuitriahmiaaed- 
ness will be cr'cated auifmast the people who will 
be induced to invest th'ur ’money in iudiistnal 
enterprhes instead of totking them up in gilr-edaea 
opcuntips and landed profienties. as a result or the 
oonfidemce created in their rnind. For a rapid 
iDd'.»tnaliz.aHoa of the country, it^s ab-outclv 
essAtiai that necessary ^ bankins facilities v IikIi 
are todav unavadah’.e to ihs people of the country, 
should a* --■■I'"'’ present.ihe people ao 

not '’•Sr 11. ' tor starting inaustnes. 

Thelmpenul Bank ot inaia Is preeJuded from 
advancing :rLoney for a period or more than su; 
months There are no Urge -sired inumeaoas jqmt- 
.stock backs which can finance mdustnes. iho 
Exchanice Banks coniine their atteatwa oniy to 
foreifi-o hade. There is no iudustna' bank to -whuAi 
the pconle could turn for assistance, la snrtinnn 
to this iamcntaii'e druwhnct m regaia to hajSiticg 
facilities. thcJ'e is no adeunate provi&ioa for primary 
education, technical education. scieiitific 

rescaicfa. Tor making labour more efacient to is 
essential that they should have the benefit ni 
nriniarv edneanon. It is sad to tinnk that m 
spite of the rule of over a century and a half o' 
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Ihf' lii'Ili 'i VDiOij ■i\i r [ 111 , 1 , ir> u';- t 

[((•■■li (11 1 i" ‘i'lr i '’iipjil- if! fur" 

lilt' )i ■(t;il.‘ nfi till' nMvi'jil 'i! 'i; i.iiv.iu c^. r!"’ 

St, Hr' a!'i( hifiis, 1 I 1 '' .lai ui 

, m'l !'ri' ''IMlliiiim,; iUiJH'M 1,1.1 
d'lii- ' ti; ti liiitu' !iv !'i'' '''.’■ilih-.iiUh'ii' 111' fi ''"'"if"]) 
l(i>liiu(a (.It; 111" I'Ui'' iii ui'tih.i"' III 

ivi'iiliCii'^ tniii,’!' I'l ■ ".(I'i Ul'''' I't 'I’lli'- 

"Mil ii'liiii!',' !i\ lii" t Him :i! wiHiti? Ill' * 

th.ui r 'll, till 1/v !h" (ill liul wuiiM iH'is'i to 

ifi'lii-h',! (iir‘ri'iri’'!i, 1 't iji ‘ ti’i'l li'iwt 'li.'K 
ia"t'ir-> kii-ii ticlif.iio :ii:r''n'5 tli-‘ iMsm! in'iiMr;t!l 
(ti vt'!i riHiii'iil h!rl!,i imI; lio i's’'iH"V !'.1 lioi.u'o i'ldu, 
1 .‘iKm 1ht,( it" li.iiilona i.u'ih1)i-i w lU iio 

H'.mui,';,! 1(1 Iliij ;).,,i!il" hy ilio i‘^!.i.l.li'.hiiii-]il (i) 

ia'ln''tnurl IVhI Utnl iir'.u'ti>,iij,r' (.Hika and Ko i-tv;!!' 
liJii ■■iifiilitiiHii-. tn ilio tii’iHvih and 

(lov.-'l ip'iioi)! ol iinli.iii iiniii-si.ji-K' ti.inlia, )■ i-, 

ilifib'iiU 1" ,’i'lijovt' itidtiriti nil witlnm! 

iiniikini; .uiinittiuiv (ipil 1 lin’jc (iisii tiie < niV! rtinn'til 
%vi!i ri'a'i-'',' ilie di'iiondi'iH'O of infltp^ii’itM mi idMiji'u! 

a'liL in iipiii'iji'iaUon n' 1la^ f.i"!, Hill iio 
till III t!i"U' (iiuvi'v j,i jiruiiir.f" iia-i ii,o 

i,lo\C'lof'i)V'jii 0) 'itniliiiia ui ijiili.i. 


Htiiiii! Women''; Proiierty Ririhts 

h;!« till' uuf.i' mi 

IIiiulii wmiM'i)’,-' i'lojjrrtrV ri'xhj^ . 

.fiP'lii ol ll'ifiKlo li,)i ".n'ticl til" urininnl" ,il' 
itii!liiin.n "1 \\(i!ii"!i iii tiitf’ "iiiintsv lor Ins "\""i[,'))i 
• iii'l on tit" lliintu woini'ri v jn',i(|,.ciy 

ii;>i)ts, lij.s anil i'!!';!!' , ■oiornttmi of flu' 

'"id toni't,'!, til" I ) i\ .'liiUti'i.i, :ui(l ih" Mi(;i!.a{i;ir,i, i.twj 
jvlatniijr lu (lii'Xiinnn 'iwinioiiS nains inm' la-apm'li’ 
!iud iui-t ii"lindi(in 0 i .Sfn <',tiin>it iiiil .||i})-':i,I 

to ,'tH (list ,inil I'air-'iiirtili'd iiooiil". Ilo Ij,.',- vividly 
lii’onyjir, out m fii.'i lio"ld"i ou ibi't vovy intod'-lmiir 
suiijm't tliaf til" l"u,i! iiiid If)" "oonotrik'stiv’.ns 0'' llio 
lliftdri vv(ini"!i lUK ooriimn’d an hor hv ;h" .liu-iiint 
Jliiidi! Itrw-aitvi.nsi iii)' abnv" tluit "Von. 

tn-dav ii,v Jh" uiudi'm mtLuimp.Jtcd vninvu. 111 ilio 
U'jri adv.incC'Cl i'0iint5'i{"i, 

'■.I'o ouot" Jiii,, fuvji woid;;; ’dVo to IVol 

proud tiun nor Icsil vudun iu fho kntn of Hiu 
uod th" roiinuciiiaftus viuid us jtritu ifiiu's 
^^iiIt■tl VI mild f,nr!'ii,sa "vou dio nm.'l ;uj\aij,'c>d 
nofiiiUi; any luuo uv")- n .whi'd I’"i.-nii.s 

d’liiolod 111 ijui'tu'l wi'^tonmmtiiin.'i ill an! o) mlonn.s 
tmisS !)".')!■ ill iiiiiu] ili.il "v.'o 111" jin'.'irnl ji^jldv 

Uivmu "d Wf",!")')! li’i'ul I'unrt piiofi,*, ;t.,. r(’f,a''d*i 

vvouu’O I'iniitH 'in' not, itoi ("i-t, iii liionjpi'lvoM l.iii, 
iro oi’h trauwiiiiijiiil in I'li.-ii'uutm' ond dai,; (!i"V 
would .iiVmil I'iif iclioi, .slumld uii" iio 

pu'i'ait'd to _liii'/,!itil Jhi'-i d;(um‘''(iu'i (Wnm-inimil. 
’rh" iili'-olnli* iiidi'nc’tidrm (> "1 Im.-liurK! ;in<I wdo in 
llirir pi'opm tio.s .IV hicli 111 " };,w’ nhi'« at 

U'ln"Viiiy, hai^ its Imiu’ful iliMuUamon't'. ui ki fiU 

,tp tl'e y(i!n'''n i*-’ (toniud Dio nuht. of owninn 
pruP'*ri 5 “ iomtiy vviili Imr luoiliiuid, wliu, as a inatua- 
of faoi, oaj'iis piof" iuul po.s.'Cf-wp tmuo, fl is siah 
to Itnow iuun siiuli a niid lofinird 
.-udhontv 'Ob Mr- Joshi tlait o\ii' .uhi.'.Mojp novfr 
iiitondr'il Ibat tliL-ir vvomcra should (aenpy stnh a 
low and doprnflent poiiikni in ImjtoIv and bomi-ty. 
Evefi civet l(iU lioloio, (J,p. uvpalesi. and Crst 
leluniiM, IHiiia Iv'aiii Sioiian Quoted .v/ia.vj/'iV- tf-nets 
to support the iiyht of Dmdtt mothers, 'wives. 


vvali.v, 'r .'i!!.! d I'l'ini,'!’- or"!' tti" -iti ' th" husbatids 
th" anil O',.*! th ■ flint hmnl.r pnipeitr 

Situ " H'l \- jv" ,il [iMidtJimi lup iiefiQ 

"111- ! '1 lii-f" .I'l,! tii-'i'" ii' aiv" In lit" .sidforiair 

ilni 111 wiiiji"/!. \,i li "i-Iation to 

I'.o,"' u. r li'u il .'.'ll i th,’ ", iu,)'!U" m.itns lu-- vot 
pt-",! K,"'i 1 ( 1 " lull sdU vmr piuiii 

.^hni'f n!^ I'"' 'l.'tinii!' Ill ih" uiod" n women of 
India n,' U"!, "lU" th ■ wis" siia^'i'ntwa'v 

of Mr, i { 1 ! -i r in Ui-' ll.udi! v.-un 'u j'ropettt 
lialK.- 


St. Fraiieis 

t" .X. iS' Jhi/ctr lijv pidihslied a 
.vuniiiil Fta!U'i«(’nn uuudmr In it Mr. [.'iwreacB 
Il,.usiituit ot! how S't. IhinK'is ‘eonie'i 

tiottie.' ; 

!"!t dims ftti.v S.uni "Msf who iiiuiv’s ftoodiie.i;.!) 
hii tUti'Ufiivi' a- du w S. Fi.iiicm ind wliv, dwl 
how, !i'‘ iiial." tl ,i!ti’ii"tiv" ; what is Itio 
s"<W"i ■ his u..''tli"iil oi litiui'i ui> '‘lu'i-t (iiniisell 
til" Uiuuaii iiwlniun'iitt, ,'uid driwui.' a!! men unit) 
fimi ‘ M'hv luw 'll" S,!,i'i!l!nuh,- ni '.S. KrcinojK 
a li"»»niuu' 'III il)ty of li)yiiiiu'jii''..s wliicli is all it? 
uivu ■' 

1 would sunaobf ’wo pm, sons : Uu'i'u iiuiy I'U— 
tli.'v,' -iiP'lv ai'". oliU'Vs i'’')',') ,S, Ffauns . had 
the ii min'n'.itH'ni, warm and mnotumitl 

ii" v'lis a lo'.'"!' "t iiwuiU . mi.l wh-'u he tnolt uji^ 
til" ii'iiuumis lit" Ii" ;'HVV_ rnnduiM,-, ui inniiS of 
lii'iiuiy and ipijil'iiw hi'-' ruti.'-tiy hnlh to the 
111" I'l <'h('0,i aiid In ih" livo.s of lus_ i"l!oW uii'ii, 
ill* dii'w on! Ill" hiMuty tl'at w i'; ill lluuiii iiiid 
.-hfAvi'd ihit till' Iii'iiiilv’ spi'iiim I'l'oui ui'odness— 

ihitt th" yooiltu’H', and lim liuaiitr V"t" nnu A.lbo 
heiiTJ,' an ailjst, iu uiiplyiiur his ailmti'y to the 
sovvi"" of iii.'ii, h" Was i'j'aiiietitl.v bltill'iii in his 
liundliim; of . human iriiiire. And the wav ho 
liamih'd It iiriny.s nm to uiy seuoiui point hMaeh 
did not' (if'f.-.i-'td na"d;i<\se to Ins lellow men as 
soujf'tiiiny foroiKii fo huuuu ii;duri''~so!Ui3thicg 
ootsid" tiumi.si'lviM , ii wa,- tln're aljoiidy ia tliora, 
Ihei!' ti'iuv natun\ wniliap to lie hnuiu'iit out, Anii 
auuin iiiul opaiu, li.v assinnint? Ihid the lave of 
ni,i>xltu''..s l.iv dofip ill the hoarts of even )die_ worst 
.sirmoix. ho )od tiieiii to tlio. disouvm'.i, that it rvas 
tli'U'O in* tl("m alt th" nnie-onh ovorlaid ana 
tor-roitoo tiuoii,ii:!i disus". Tint natiro leva m 
'I' ooifni'ss, liiihiui.: mail to lit" diviiio. luudo mc 
l’'rauous";iii l■o^!o^'[)^r(ln of rin'inl a moro /iftlffti 
iJiKiii' tiiuu it iuid ovor Koon liolm". if, wh^ hire 
tjii' luir.'i"!" of Pontoni-sl wlion luoii lioard — wtwi 
I'li fii\ utt >t /it/ttjfuv]’’ file yri pol iiio.sstifte. fso, 

!lifMU.Ldi F Fvoims, If) Jh" ludiuu, tfiuist bewmo 
iiid'vi" no fuK'ipiK'r ; and to ovevo uiau who 
SIX'S {'’hnsl 01 dll' I'Vaut isi'iiu way, Fhiisi is native, 
I'amdi.'ii, no stfar’yrr m ru"" av hloud" imt always 
aiid p'iunlly tor all, th" \toi,v, tho Truth. . and the 
l.ifo ui ih.it eiuhj'.'iciua' Ihotiuu'linod 1^1110}! uod 
iiu'.ari,s' (do huinnn vaoo to Iruie: into liemg here 
on raiiSi. so that Ifiw Kiiintloom tmiv c'omfl. 

If all M’usiio'j! hhi'isiifUi?! liud that Fratioiscaii 
view of what timir rrhyon nmant, there Tivouid 
lie no pitihlom todjiv of East and /VVei^t. xlnct , it 
Ind an Ohvisiians ocidd u!b.liC Clivistiaiiny native 
to thntisdves on tiicpo lEniio, ilicy wouid tome 
neater to a .solnlion of the proLlem which now 
confronts tliein and us than any of our pinteaiEa! 
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3t th ho veve v sre 1 kely o do hv 
pc>l neans 

Pq t a n.Pcins s toaid aad rau'it he used ; 
hnt it vrid not he the depcent of the political dove 
alone— however hig the oiive-bianoh it bears— 
wiiicix wiU make men ^ hear each in ins own 
tongue, (the tongue whereia they were horn) 
th.8 true Christian message of peace and g-oodivill. 


Tha Revolt of Youth and its Object 

The editor on Pmhuddka Bharata makes 
the following observations on the revolt of 
youth ; 

There i? a world-wide change of psycholostj’’ 
in the yo''i.— ijjg present time 

'The older . ■ , 't diiScult to nndersUnd 

tlto trap._ import of ths new psyoholngy. To attack 
old traditions and to seek a better state of things 
is the most natural phenonaenon in the events 
'Of aU youth movements of the world. The revolt 
of youth that evoresses itself in differeut avenues 
m.the present-day world is regarded by some 
thinkers as of a new eharaeter. Some take it to 
be the precursor of a new era with a novel 
message hitherto unknown to the older generation. 
That it may prove to be very constructive in 
its applic-aticn is hoped tiy many, '‘And now, 
whether we like it or not, tli« older generation 
faces two pitfalU. The drat is the pitfall of 
berating and suspecting and still .seeking to 
dominate youth The second is the phfad of 
pretending to agree with youdi and pretending 
to syrapathiae with it in all its new points of 
view simply because the older generation is 

in terror of being cut off shut out. regarded as 
Yictonan. la both these wavs the elders fail 
the younger generation— m th&y have failed so 
many times before.’' This is the view lately- 
observed by 3Ir. Zona Gale, cue of Anierica’s 
'be&t-knowD novelists and & rpoognwed student 
of changing soeiety, in The, iVewi iorh Times 
MagaAme. The writer deals mainly with the 
juvenile ijsychology of modern Auierira Never- 
theless. his artide breathes a deeper idea so % 
as the revolt of modern youths in general is 
conc-ernod, ‘‘Whatever we may call the reBellion 
of youth," continues be, “it is never ultimate. 
Already among the sophisticated, among that 
small group of those who rebound most sensitively 
from any standardised behaviour, there is to bo 
noted a certain return. Perhaps it is bemuse of 
the fundamental sanity of the American^ even of 
the human temper and .spirit ; or. peships, iSyis 
because of the old-new shadow of humanism , or 
It may be only beeauss of Vzetoriaa clothes : but 
for some reason this return, a flair for decorum, 
IS observable now among certain young pepple- 
There is here and there even a slight spmtoal 
renaissance. Before the war in France there was 
a society of young intelleefuals formra for and 
dedicated to the worship of The One. The Bemg. 
In the American Colleges there is a frank seeking 
for nsw values, for a standard more reasonable 
than that of despair. All These are symptomatic 


of actors on tae long, long road, the eternal road, 
of the auest of the young human spirit. In less 
than another huDdr^>d years tliore inaj^ be a 
younger mme, ration that is serious and spiritual 
and iiiurdiautel.c bored by the vagaries and 
mtoxioatious of the generation older." 

The younger generations, in whatever ways 
ot revolt they may try to express themselves 
should be imhued with a spirit that can construct 
a future which vv-ill enable inankiDd to interpret 
human life and activities in terms of spiritual 
values The ideadsw that lacks a far-reaching 
result, on tlie ultimate good of man has but a 
temporary value us patching up the conteaiporar.y 
evils. 


Americanism 

Br. Sadhuidra Bose writes in the Hindu- 
stan Revieu' on the transformation of the 
English language m the United States of 
America : 

Advocates of Anglo-American unity do not like 
to admit that America differs from England not 
onlv in things social and political, but also 
linguistic. There is a wide divergence in vocabulary 
and pronuneiation between tho two ueoples, 
Englishmea complain about the "nasal twang” of 
Americans and. Americans are not one bit slow in 
returning the compliment. They retort by saying 
that the English guttural is unplesant. that the 
English accent is very disagreeable, and that the 
English speech is not infreciuently uninfeliigible, 

If Americanism is sneered at in the British Isles, 
ao is Briticism in the United States. 

Shortly after the Great ’iS'ar I happened to be 
in England where I saw an enterpiising London 
tobaoonist put up a sign bearing the legend, 
"American is spoken here,” to the front of his 
shop. He was iinitated by various other London, 
Liverpool, and Paris shop-keepers. 

Many Araericaos tell me point blank that they 

do not speak : '1 .'f' U They speak 

the AmencAU ! ^ that they do 

not like to be .■•! ■■■ “ ■ Englishmen 

with their language a mere loan from England. 
Englishmen may deiest Ameriran-English but it is 
developing along its owm lines and is slowly and 
inevitably differentiating itself from the British 
English. Americans are creating an American 
languaap of their own. The King's Eailish is all 
right 4 the King’s own United Kingdom among ’ 
bis .subfects. but it plays little part in American 
life andtoanuers- It seems to me that on some 
not too ^distant to-morrow the pretenoe of a 
"eomraon language'' between the United States 
and England wiU have to be given up. 

The Aiuerican language is not inferior _ to 
English spoken by Englishmea m their native 
land; it is different. Just as Americans have 
built their skyscrapers differently making them 
a product of this country; just as they have 
inaugurated their own ways of systemateis^ 
and' conducting business so they have shaped their 
language to suit their needs. ^ Amerioans are a 
strong nation and therefore their language is 
vigorous and coiotuful. 
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1!ii‘ Hsili it iiviT fiMiii. I' I p.i’.'-' I'l lU 

1 , ^.;i ijl,.]' 1 >f tilllMlj'-'llM' JllltHif'. f'i I'Mt; ti'f 

llii- ]i, , ij,.!- II!' fill' '’f '.s.i'itc! li/.iii.i'' i't' 

M.lii' -k ,11''') Ulini'". tf|*‘ ^1 I 

I! iol J.r. lull illlii'' l.ikll 4l i.ii fk 

'''111' ' .ui I. ■ 'lur.i' I",- ik'‘ v •! M''' in '.1 

ii,ii}nii‘ (;ii thi'’ I 1)1 "I .i' nl 

Nllll! i’il'-l Ull'llT tk'' ‘'III 1 111'" (If Hll" 

I \ pi 'll! 1 1 tl n’l' liy ini'* *' iVi'l I' ili"’l! Wt'iiiii h'' ’ilnti' 

tki!' liy ill' ilin wi'ik'! r.'-iiif f.i 

iiiku4r\ i iioi ' st.nil^ Sni'i ilni ‘.Ih*-" 

l.lilnl' wllkil liuikul'' ,I'J VU'f *.!!'' IMpkl UUhl'fVl.l! 
ilk\'i'li.|i!iii‘ti( ('i Imlii' iMlI ko i-i'infivi-il liH'liiii' km:;. 

I filso tiiil. II " ii'iinlviiiiL; l,u ili'ii" s'lll t"' 

III ilic ]ni(ip!i'‘ f‘r till* i''tiilili-iintii nl f'l 
ni'ln'lrin.1 ''inl l.iinl ni'ii ':r'L'.fi' liiink-' iiiitl 1i,v i‘i\*ii*- 
inii! mudnki’tP tiiVi'Uv.ilili in ilu'* uivamIi kho 
( li'\.-i'[ijp;ui'nl Ilf ItnU'in piiut-st'i'-k iiuiks k i' 

liilliriilt lo .]! Iiifye luilu'if I'lii! .inlnnn.iiv witlii'iif 

i'diikirijx .intiiiiiiiiiy itiMil 1 Itmt liu* ( mii. i inin'ni 

M'lll i'l'iitifti.* till'* (lep*'‘uil*'H!-o (if iiidiisl i‘iiv ‘ in 
iai'i'ttif' alia, in iijipi'iH'uil uiii (»t tins i,i''i. will tin 
lil in tlii'i'-' p.'wiM' Ui piimMii' iiivl lii'l.r tli» 
(iLni-hiiiiiii'iii nl lijiikuii; in In'li i 


w il-iM' n'l'l <i I’i j'lr*') -• ')‘‘i'i' kii‘ ''".r-. till' lui^k^ud'a 

til" ' -I !■' nVi'i' till' rii!i‘ I'l'iiily iii'P])A[{y_ 

*>'!'. " iiii'ti, 'itiiv Jill' ''-nr‘,i' [rii'l.tk 111 (ms (iffin 

■ 'll>*''i 5 Si •!■■* ii‘i 1 ' III n.'Hi'f til till' Fnlft'ring 

ill, nil wnmn. N* I'iifii'iv.' k ipslation to 

IMil'** il' i' l''-’ii lUl'l ’k'* " ’ ill'inil ‘ 111 ' yj]; 

ii.'i ii [i.i"**'] K.*'i I'l' Mt'iii'iiill tali' vi’i’y i-inii;ii 

'ki,ii "! Ill" ‘ii'iii i’l'I' I’l iii"_ i!i'ili''n M'unaniiof 
ItiiJi'i Tl; *' .'ll.’ ' nn ''"I 'I'l’" ik" wi'i' 'iii4;j('StH)iir! 
til Ml .ki-ii 111 ' 'ki lU iJi" 11 U'l'i ^'■||tl"l’^ pi'iiperty 
n;;!il-- 


St. Franc. IS 

V’/V/' (’ lii'i /I'^r tills imhlishcd a 

spf't'i.il Fi ,iFii’i'"':ni tiitinki'i- In if )]i’ ijiwreiacG 
lIiHHinai) writ*',' on knw Sr. riviicis 'ooraea 
lumn* ' ; 

!!iil flat'' .11 V Saint nvi't wlin tn.iKi-’s iroorlneisj 
.s.) .itii.ii'fr. i‘ .t' iln"'! S. FiMut'is liul uliy, niid 

hiirt.ilni's 11 " i.i.ik" It ,ii(r.i''nv" wli.u IS In, a 

'"(■ici -hi- iii";ii.Ml ot liititu; up t'hri'l fhmisetf 
ihi’ iiuni.in in'imin.'Ull nnk liviaMm nil iiion nnlo 
tlun : \\ lt\* i'ii- S^uUIl•^"^s t.ii S. Fvinicw 

;i iii'wiihiiv nirilii V Ilf K'Viii il"Ui’ .s \\ liU'h is nil its 


Hindu Women's Property Riglits 

/II// li.'iH liK* fi'llounm noil* nil 

liintlu wiiiiii’iiM j'l'iipcriv iM’ht' • 

Mr. .111. hi ol ii'triiilii Iijh iinrin'il llm i-'ralitinl" nl 
itiilluirr. Ill MiJiiii'ii 111 liti- I'tiiinlin' tor III ' i'\i ".li'iif 
iuon'Mi'U.'il lii'.i'i.^i' ml ill' lliiitl'i WiiDioir.. pniporl.i 
niihl'. Uns luti'lliaii'it I'lnl oin.u' (>\piwilii.n ul lin' 
tihl ti’pi'ls, 111" I M\ iilihii.': 1 tmd lli" M il'iU.slinr.i hi'.’''' 
H’lalirin til 111 " llirniii woinmi s iialils ii\"i )iiOii"rty 
aiuf 111' rlr‘t]iiiti(m <il S/n Dhun "annot l*ut .inpi'a) 
in .ill in,-,i tinil l,iii'-iiiniile'l fn'iii'l". tl" li.is \i\Hll.v 
UniuiAKi nu1 in kis !i.,(ililiM on tins \"rv i!ii"r"'tniir 
sulip'iT til'll th" hiiol ami ik" (.Vdiinmii'siotns uf ihn 
liuidn ■nonii'ri a.s ('(intorivd on lior hv Uk' cim'ionr 
Fiiiiilii lan-Kivm.s was Inr .ilmvp th.il o"i npiml ovoii 
lo-dsiT hr til" nindoin "manriiwicd Moinoii Ul ill" 
mO'i :iilv,!rti.'r'(l Fnripioaii "(iniiti'k's, 

1’. ! .iuo(.’ Ins O'.' n v.oriU. ■ "VF" iiuuhl to lot*) 
prniiil llin.l, oiii Inn.il "orlos pi (li" ((it'iii (il tUft 
Su/r/ils and til" romnii'ntariL'S ’. l"ld us [irinf'ipii's 
vliich would siirafiss i von tli" inosi :ul\.ui"('d 
notiiuifl any ]i"n|'l" "vor r"a"ti"d. ^ I'ri.suii.s 

l.mnplid to ijiipnil \m's1i'i n nolunis in :nd nf Toioi'ins, 
uiU'l li"ai' 111 u'lud, ili.ii "Vvn liu* i'n*s"ii( li'ililv 
"d Wi'.sUit'ii ii’i'iil I'litu'i'pl ions an n't.ards 
wonii'n',' I'lnliis an’' iiot,_ poll""! in l!ii'in,s"l\".s Iml. 
ai'" (itili 1 1 aiisil ioipd in i'li;ii'a"i"i' .nid liiii,' tIu'V 
ivnuld idtoid kid siaiity lolnl, rtiniild oil" ta' 
■pivp'.iu'vt to lin/.ni'd lin.s d.iiiui'roii.s "Mioi'inioiil. 
Tho alisiilufC' iudnpi'iidmi' '' of hiiskiuid and wdr in 
ihoir jiropcf'iu'.s, vilinli 1hi' wcsioiti law aiins at 
.'K liii'Mim. has ilH I'anoiiil d'sadvanfaoo, ni so l.u 
as lilt* woiiun IS (h'tiH'd Dt" Tipihl uf nwinpfi 
propmiy joiotb h"i’ Iniskatiil, who, <uk a niatlcr 
ot itwt, OiU’i's imiio and posstsstus intiio. li is such 
a'-.-'-'ii’U'f to know Irom, sLvh a hipli and loaiiird 
aiilJion1\' as Mr. Jc'shi that our aiu'otlors novou 
intended that Dieir wcuird should oooiiiiy eiith a 
inw and depir.deni t.osjtidii la family anti socioly. 
Even ovoi U'd Tears itci'oie. tho eiealcst and first, 
reicnmoi, Idija Ham llolian eiuotcd s/ifi.shu‘ tenets 
to feiiiipoi't the right of Hindu moiliei's, -wives, 


(>\\ 11 

1 wiiitid sii''i-',".sl t\v" I'oasons ‘ 
tiu'i" .'iirolt an', nihor.'. I'li'isi 
til" ikiU'ti" f"iup"r.nu.''Pi, 
h" v.is .1 Imor III lii'iinty ; 
ill" irlnrii.ii' Ilk* II" saw 
ii",iii(y and .'niphiiiu h 
III" 111 fhu'.l .mil to 111" livi 
h" tlii'W nut ill" hi'.intv 
show'd Ih.d Uw lu'.mtv 


lil"!'" may he- 
S Fi'.ur'is ^ had 
Vi'iinn and t'lmtiional 
md will'll li" look 'lil 
;’fiiidn'''S in k’rius ol 
knih to tlie 
of Ill's h'llnw men 
tlmt Vii’i.s ill ih"in, nmi 
spriiini turns yoodsioss-' 


(ii.il th" tuindin'ss ,md th" koiiutv M"n‘ ml". Alan 
iii'inir ,m ariisi in iiiiplMii'i Ins iii'li'liy in mo 
sni'vii’" ni iiinn, h" w.is "iiiirii’'ntly .sinllul IP m*! 
liamilina of liiiai.in naliiio. And the lyiiy lio 
iiinidiml it hninr.s in" Pi inv .sCrinid point, pvaneia 
di'l lint jit'ns"t\t ii''(nlunss to Uis' toilow nven as 
sniiii'iliing- ioimuii to liimum mitiiro-sornGtliiDg 
iiiit.sul" thi'iii'nl'.'i'ia I il Wcis thmv afieadi' la 
flii'ii tiaio naltij", waiting' to h" lirnim'ht out. Alia 
lupnn and naam, ky ms.sttnung tli.it the love ot 
lay (loop in tii" luavis of "ven die worn 
sinuni'-'. h>' l"d Uwui t'l th'' difcuvory tkiP it was 
llicr" m' lln'in all tlio tnnf-oidy own laid ana 
ku'enUi'ii fiironali disiiso ThiU nahve If™ or 
pood I less, linking man to llm tlivni". niiuW mo 
1' laiu'isi'.'ni "oiu'i'piimi nl I’hi'ist .1 iiinri; 
tluiif; thiin It laid "\"v koon kiim". It w;i.ri me 
th" nnr.u'i'' nf ['"uti'cnsl wh"t' tn"ft lu’iU'd 

Hi his hint honinniir til" iro-ii"! mps.'iiK". -yo 
ilinuutii Fi. Fniuis, to Ih" Il;i,iiiui, ( bust kcntime 
nativd im hin'iwnor ; and In "yyi'y niaa wno 
MTS t'hii.st m ill" Fniiii'i'i'an way, khrmt ih 
imiild.U'. no slianuwr isi vm;o or kkiod Miid 
and "'lually hir all, th" kVnv' fho i ruth, and the 
Ijif" of that "iiikraoiiiK Ihothcrhood '^Uich 
nu’ 3 ns tlip human riw" to hnny.' min homg 
on nuilli. fa's diat. ili.s Kiiipduoui inny {'Onie. , 
if idl AVniSlnfi Chiisti.ms ii.ai tka-t, h I'Miciscaa 
view (it wlust their rnlieon meant., lb era 
be no ptnhiem today ol Eaf.t tind Ana ir 

Jnd an Oliiii-tians coiikl make t.hvjstiamly uafive 
to IhemseKc.s on thopc leinm, they woiiJu "ome 
neaicr to a solution of the tmokicni '^'hKh 
confronts tlieni and us tlran any of onr statesmen 
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endian pi 

(yi theii'S. howevei wise, are iikely to do hv 
poll heal moans, . , , , 

Political itioans s lould and niust he used • 
but It wi 1 not be the descent of the political dove 
alone-however bi^^ the ohve-brancli it bears— 
which will make men hear each m his own 
tongue, (t m tongue wherein they were born^ 
i;he true Christian message of peace and goodwill. 

The Revolt of Youth and its Object 

The editor on Frabucldka Bharata makes 
the following- observations on the revolt of 
youth • 

There is a world-wide change of psycholo^-v 
m the younger generation at the piesent time 
The older generation finds it difftcnlt to understand, 
the true import of the new psvciiolngy. To attack 
old traditions and to seek a better state of things 
is the most natural phenomenon in the events 
of all youth movements of the world. The revolt 
of youth that expresses itself m different avenues 
m tho present-day world is regarded by some 
thinkers as of a new character Some take it ^ 
be the precursor of a new era with a novel 
message hitherto unknown to the older generation. 
That it may prove to be very constructive in 
its application is hoped by many. “And now 
M nether we like it or not. the older generation 
faces two pitfalls. The first is the pitfall of 
berating and suspecting and still seeking to 
dominate .youth. The second is the pitfall of 
pretending to agree with youth and pretending 
to sympathijte with it m all its new points of 
view, simply because the older generation is 
in terror of being cut off, shut out. regarded as 
Victorian. In both these wavs the elders fail 
the younger generation — is they have failed so 
many times before Tbs is the view lately 
observed by Mr Zona G-ale, one of America’s 
best-known novelists and a recognized student 
-of changing society, in The Xew York Times 
Maga'Xjim. The writer deals mainl,v_ with the 
juvenile psychology of modern America. Never- 
theless, his article breathes a deeper idea so far 
as the revolt of modern youths in general is 
concerned. ' '"Whatever we may call the rebellion 
of youth,” continues he, “it is never ultimate. 
Already among the sophisticated, among _ that 
small group of those who rebound most sensitively 
from any standardized behaviour.^ there is to be 
noted a certain return Perhaps it is bejause of 
the fundamental sanity of the Auieriean/even of 
the human temper and spirit ; or. peshlps, i^is 
because of the old-new shadow of humanism • or 
it may be only because of Victorian clothes : but 
for some reason this return, a flair for decorum, 
IS observable now among certain young people. 
There is here and there even a slight spiritual 
renaissance. Before the war m France there was 
a society of young mteliectnals formed for and 
dedicated to the worship of The _0ne The Being. 
In the American Colleges there is a frank seeking 
for new values, for a standard more reasonable 
than that of despair. All these are symptomatic 
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long, long road, the eternal road, 
of the auest of the young human spirit, la less 
than anotlier hundred years there may be a 
younger generation that is serious and spiritual 
and inordinately bored by the vagaries and 
intnxicatiOQ.s of the generation older.” 

The younger generations, in whatever wavs 
of revolt _the 3 ’- mav try to express thenisehes 
should be imbued _ with a spirit that can construct 
a tuture which will enable mankind to interpret 
human life and activities in terms of sniritua’ 
values The ideaUsm that lacks a far-reaclimg 
result on the ultimate good of man has but a 
temporari" value as patching up the contemporary 
evils. 


Americanism 

Dr. Sudbindra Bose writes in the Hindu- 
stan Bevieic on the transformation of the 
English language in the United States of 
America : 

Advocates of Anglo-American unity do not Lke 
to admit ftiat America differs from England not 
only _ in things social and political, "bat also 
Imguistie. There is a wide divergence in vocabulary 
and prounuciation between the two peoples 
Englishmen complain about the “nasal twang’" of 
Amencans and Americans are not one bit slow in 
returning the compliment They retort by saymg 
that the English guttural is unplesant, that the 
English accent is _ very disagreeable, and that the 
English _ speech . is not infiequently unmtelligible, 
It Amencanism is sneered at in the British Isles, 
so is Briticism in the United States. 

, Shortly after the Great War I happened to be 
in England wmere I saw an enterprising London 
tobaconist put up a sign bearing the legend, 
“American is spoken here,” to the front of his 
shop. He was imitated by various other London, 
Liverpool, and Paris shop-keepers. 

Many Americans tell me point blank tliat they 
do not speak a degenerate English. They speak 
the American language. They say that they do 
not like to be hyphenated imitation Englishmen 
with their language a mere loan from England* 
Englishmen maj^ detest Anierican-English but it is 
deyeloping along its own hues and is slowly and 
inevitably differentiating itself from the British 
English. Americans are creating an American 
language of their own. The King’s English is ^1 
nght fi the King's own United Kingdom among’ 
his sublects, but it plays httle part m American 
life andtoanners* It seems to me that on some 
not too\distaQt to-morrow the pretence of a 
“common language” between the United States 
and England will have to be given up. 

The American language is not inferior to 
English spoken by Englishmen in their native 
land: it is different. Just as Americans have 
built their skyscrapers differently making them 
a product of this country; just as they have 
inaugurated their _ own ways of systematizia®# 
and conducting business so they have shaped their 
language to suit their needs. Americans are a 
strong nation and therefore their language is 
vigorous and colourful. 
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Loss cf the N&iiona! Spirit 

' Cm K n.itini! lose its spine V Tooro itCf 
many Iiidsaji shnikm’^ ivini hohi've that 
thi‘ ‘afloptijii of the English Janguaire sad 

Eanspv-'.iiJ ideas i,voulJ resnifc in the dis- 
npyparanoe oi all that is distiaefcive in Jcdiaa 
and tiious'ht. T'l tin’s conteation tiic 
editor of the Japan M!ttrt.\i}n: says "'no ’ Oa 
the streujrth ei whuf: has iiapyened in Japan, 
lie argues that such a result is not possihle,: 

Somn ftiilianw apin'??!!' anximis hwt fui sni'oad of 
the Kturlish lanKiiaae luid Eu'rhwh lu fudia 
should h'arl to trliat. they raii In'-v pi Uio nation's 
soul,' II01.V aUiiiit daiun,^ whejv EufriiMh us sMidioiI 
ahtioPt. us iti, Indi'U t tly Vnl' the Indiuris ufoh.ddv 
nuMn naliouul spint. ihd a nation tiiu;. loais ii> 
spirit hy stndvmw' a I'mvipn luriynage piiSHi'niy has 
no sinrit to ioso, or ,n. one md worth 

prosorving. Thorn is no diiuiror of -lupin )o,sniu 
Jior iiat.inaul spiril- hooauso iho .iapanosi' , are a 
’Huied fii'npio stiOoLmg ono lanuiLtuc hidiu, on 
tiio oth*'!' iiimd, omht'.jflSis many pcop'-is sjmkitur 
as inuiiy iansnugos, v.dlh divojyirig idouls Wlti'ii 
the indiaa-s sttouh of u tMiionul -Npunf d-i they 
moan, the spirit of Hej flnutu ( the Ato!uin"'l.t(i 
or a hlcnd of tiu'seV la -hxpan 1 Diim-tJin 

means the .sumo tlunj? from our- ‘‘nd ol !h's Rniuiro 
to tiui other. TUero caii bo no douiir that India’s 
study of tiu' Kttsiisii laaicn.'ia'u aitJ .uaiuivciunat 
of .ynirllsh ideas liavo ilouo iiPifh tt>v tlio iinpruyo- 
mant of tliaf omatry The present movern'ini 
towaid itidepoadouco and inodeai ffovoranveut 
is the direct result of Enpriish sludios, nod the 
suin'’ ii? true vory hugely of japan. If auoh 
studies iiavo not woaifoned the uaiiau'd stdrit of 
Japan they are not hi:e!.v 1,0 huro a diiTcieat 
ctTi’ot. in Jutha, A study of tie* Kanii.sii lajimu-iyn 
find Krprlish iitoiaturo, as r "!! as of KiifiHsli 
institutions, ciUi injure uoithor India ni/. Japun , 
tmt. wluw 'ioiM injiirt; tliu^e oounfrir-- is the 
taking of th-' evii with tlm good tr.- \ve.s(,oru 
oiviliwitiua, in tit’s seuy the foreign i moita has 
done tilt' pmUosl I'vi) to Orieutu! t i%'iiiz,itn 4 ! < 
uad ROKt wunos tim imporitiUon ul cointuatiisiu . 
but, neither of tiioso ovds iias oonie fmni Baglusii 
stadies Another evil roKidt of tlii'sc infUmnees 
is that they give the Onaulai student a taste, for 
decadent linghsh auifiors, and thp misiaken 
notion that tire deeudents .are typbul of fltigiisb 
iiteralurc which isj a most poisonous inistake. 


Lunacharsky on Barnard Shaw 

lathe Soviel CuUure BuUctin Lunacharsky 
contribates an estimate of Boruatd Shaw : 


n,Tivu'*.i rin-tw, L.'iving .ifbiintii ,i ^ood old ^ 
,tnd ut the. sum ; l.r.ns world- wide fume, repi'es^f 
une Ml i)ii‘ fr 'e-,r minJ'. ut the civiiuod woidd. ° 
Tfr' lirsc etui.icforWic (u cross une’s iniad is 
ihi' 5 . u Iree tniini ~;i free niaa- iieriiird liiaff’, 
freedom ins If'.M.ne faiuous. Has iiecouxa a m 
f.vdor m vum‘;mp'r,v.'y '.'alfure, l.erume w«r,lei 
wnl) inii’utial siiviiutii o! tni&A and sharp® 
of wit, justly dehnotl .ts the art of disco rem.'. 
the finest re^emblaruv,i and the haest distiuctare 
Ills wif he redm.es to pa.r,v'loxe,'. But his parateK 
mnhe oau n-iloft and the iui'ghl. fkwhi's of hicnaoii 
raukeV, offpn, ipiite !ia'’\p.'y;ti\l!y, ’n<dit up tia 
gkiMiu of thv‘ adv.tneimr myht oi eupil.aiiaiii. 

The ireedum r;t H'nnrd Sh.aw, in tho strpaA 
and tu'iifimie.r of his uitelieei. ins oiiaiih-d Ea 
t) e\tru',ue KiiUS"!! fro.u the ovulj yf hyuygeois. 
sophistry, hypo'insy ,ind tirejudices Witii Ek 

e-ulc e,te of ar!i''l 4 rouj;y. he lijis soon thvongii ji^ 

the ugly h'ordidinss of tlv' {•jipualwth- Lem of 
gin'erunieiit and in n fti,intmr remark abiy clerec, 
latrigitinu :ind ixl, qaeu cuuvmsnnp. tus draivaiip 
his mdu'iiUt'nt against, the liDurg'wjjsic. la te 
lies The nusnt ui' Bertiurd Shaw, 


To this inns!, bo !idd'’d. thiu iie is not itwrali' 
an auii-nuunmuis writur. ife li.is boldly iMih 
lus (ii'dimtiiins, lie lias iJe.-lared hiaiseif to be a 
Ut'hevi'r m souialism Nevertholoss, But freo^a 
taken. I),v Beniai'd Slww ttw nuudi in. the absto't, 
ha-, rendevai it impossiWn fur nun to bsuumei; 
mil soe'ah.'t. a soouids'i. m nil gonse of tk 
wold- So> laluip cMii only iio reaimed tw in» 
of rutldoss .sinvagimn ivgAiiist capitarstn _For te 
arc oeoe-ssmy orguu/.'iu.nis 'of many miiljaas and. 
bca'idos. discs nliDfjd nias.O's These, masses miBt 
he discif.hijiHl, '-tet. free. 'They arc Iioe heeanse or 
tlmir d,as,s luteiesle na-l tUoiv aim mast tea 
common cauHo in which tnn interests of the 
iadmdonl give way iicfore liioso of the mass. 


lint people such as Bernard Shaw, briUhtit 
rcpr(',^miiatue.\' nt the intoUigei't'-i t, turn oatb 
I'O u>i> h'lu Tlu'p (unirniHu'-e to tlould ; is tins 
not .1 kind of Uiiw .slavery, smne, now dogma, some 
new Mirihodo.xy b And hero Thej’ begin to siwk 
iroiih'idiy. 

_ \Vhhn with Lenin, \vu dockrn lhat scienoe mast 
K; a party htuomM and art, loo, iferruml Shaw ate 
the.se others .sinilo iroiUv-ally, for they eonsrter 
tfumwolvori ua a liigiior piano of mental ireediai. 
To Ins mind, the party should look for support 
<0 tliii tnUuual Ol free uri, ac the same tioao ttat 
free art oad fvoci science cuosist of separate free 
individuals and oaeh of tiicin is master unto 
luinseif. ^ 

This iodividu'iUsm of Barnard Shaw, togetaflf 
vrith his socialistic syiupathias. leads to a'o orismal 
result. Bernard Shaw is aa enemy ot caaitiitsiii 
and he fiv.iiuoutly pricks, as with the edge of ^ 
lancet, the bourgeois bubbles siiowuog them to be 
empty or idled wdih evil-smaliiag ga^. hi spite 
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o a li s the houToreo '=0 do no hate Be.nard 
Sha "5 thej n ght On. the contrary, the ■EQa:!ish 
nouigsoiaie sometimes forget that Bernard Shaw 
is an Irishman and are very proud of Mm. He 
lias come to he the curiosity of En^iand, he, so 
to say, IS the great English juggler of words. Our 
Bernard Shaw—one may- hear trom. nearly ewry- 
<me. At tiine-s, indeed, the faaluoaable bourgcoitsie 
receiTo a tretnentlods slap^ in the face from him 
at which the" cannot refraiil from frowning or 
gettiiia anno.ved. Immediately. Sowe.Yfer, they rein 
{ip ' Oh ! that qnaiut old man. Bernard Shaw, 
isn't he miique? One simniy can't be anar.r with, 
him. He is so fond of paradoxes, he wouldn't 
spare his _ own father tor a good jest, let alone (he 
bourgeoisie. The attitude towards Bernard Shaw 
is haif-serioLis. He, himself, takes everything balB 
seriously. He is wont to manifest in all problems, 
the greaf subtility of his mind and his sparWmg 
style, , Therefore, it seems to many (as it seemed 
of Hcinrjcb Hcinel that to him essentials are not 
essentials a,nd that be is an ongmal formalist ia 
irony. In reality this is not so. Bernard Shaw 
<;aii be hitter'y indignant, he is inclined pometunes 
to good, broad pathos But he is a perfect indivi- 
daaiist, he cannot be and does not want to be of 
any party. ' 


Is America Dead to Things of the Mind ? 

No. savs M. Andre Jlanrow, ia T/ie 
Atlantio Manthhi. He writes ; 

Of all tiie false ideas that you can bring with yon. 
the most senseless is the legend of an American 
indifferent to the thinas of the nvind. yon wid find 
m diis country a literature and an drohi future. 
A school of paiatme ? I’m not so sure. What I 
have sepn has seemed to me too much iBflaexired 
by European modernism to be original. But 
America's hooka are among the best of our time. 
"What omrht yon to read ? Among novelists : 
Eiu-uest Heminawdy,— he has the style of a tube 
of jiieJrell&d steel- John Dos Passes, Thomas 
Wolfe, Glenway Wescott, Michael Gold : or if you 
prefer a more clast-ic stram, Wilia Gather, 
Thornton ^yi]der, Louis Bromfieid. CIirisMpher 
Morlev. I dnay need to mention the most famous • 
Sinehir Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, Dreiser, 
xyhom voii already know. Amouff poets :T. S. 
Elioh Stephen Benet. Among essayists : n alter 
Lippcoann, Thomas Beer. Among phiJosephers . 
Santayana. Jo.hn Dewey. Among entic's ; Hdmimd 
Wilson, J W. Krutdi. Among dramatiste | Eog'eno 
O'Noii', Elmer Rioe. I mention them hapfaa2%a 
from uiemoiy and perhaps forget the best, bnt 
the length of this sketchy hat may give you some 
idea of the riches that await you. . „ . , 

lam not acquainted, with the intellectual life 
of Pittsbufeli or Detroit, but T belisve (hat you 
will dud New York one of the cities most exciting 
to the mind that there are in the world. New 
York is the 'clearing h^uise’ for the ideas of the 
universe. All tne ircportant books of every coucti^'' 
are translated there. One hods there a public 
hiT Yirgima Woolf, for Andro Hide, for Thomas 
Mann. The boos most read in America to-day 
may be by a Swede, tomorrow it wiu be by a 
Frenchman, a.Eussian. 


This universal cunosih' is, naturady. not 
without Its dangers. The life of the mind 
suffers, in the United Stating, trom ills which are 
those of our epoch ; but over there they have 
taken on a viruient form. The gravest rs a swift 
eirfiaiistion of ideas. It has been said that the 
Amenoan people as a whole, adopt a scientifie 
idea aa they adopt a faslimn in raotgear. To a 
certaitt extent this is true, Freudism. Behaviourism, 
the hurranisia of Inung Babbitt, the relativity of 
Eiustein, have successively, and m an elementary 
form, penetrated the middle classes much mote 
deepiv than ia Europe. Bnt t'te Ampriean 
wearies of systems as ftuirkly as he gobtdes them 
up With iimi, mtellectud' fashions aw traseitorv. 
Because the iro^t hrilhanr mmds ot Europe come 
hereto parade their paradoxes the American brain, 
blase, demands that its spiritual viands be highly 
Kpieed. The critleal mind la lackirg, not among 
the best bur anong the masses. You will rehrt 
that the masses in Europe are siiiEeiently 
destitute ol it That may be, but, in France 
they have common sen«c not _ free f.ram 
nripatience, a traditional distrust ; in England a 
splendid iadiffc-reace and a prohued ^ contempt 
for ideas, whicii go flyieg tlirciuah the hram and 
keep the motors of the mind from stalling Tu. 
the United Srafes there is a .greater fre.'liDftss of 
spirii—a, moi"^ naive euriosity. A'l that is 
coDgenial, but carries the danger of formidable 
mistaltea 


The Use of Parliament 

That Parliament no longer exerctees the 
same coatrol over public affairs as it used 
to do formerly is a matter of common 
knowledge. The duily-in creasing encroach- 
ments of the Kxeeutivo and the Baxeaucracy 
have deprived it of a greater part of its 
effective perver But this has not. aignes 
ALr. Stephen Gwynn in Yritfc Tide 

deprived it of its usefulness m another way, 
Mr. Gwyaa says ' 

It is the fashion to ciT down perhaiaentury 
goverornent, more especially in this . oountry 
which invented ii. Yet I c-aniot but think that 
its suitebility to gifeat and comylex riises was 
never ii'oettfer demonstrated tuan pist.now. A* 
parliara.ffit i= not an insh-ument of prerision : it 
cannot ft and i., not meant to be ; it has to 
answer fllio many purposes, wbidi. taken together, 
render ixissibte that difficult plan of government 
by the consent cf the guveraed- . It must therefore 
have a voice in policy, negative in the main., but 
inehiding the right, to^ alter pohyy in delaik. It 
has the duty to maintain these rights, as Rgainst 
the executive ; but occasions come when tnis 
perpetual clog on the executive's freedom of 
action must know how to release the. bralagi® 
Thte means a gr^at suppleness in working, and 
also a power to decide when such sapMeness is 
necessary. At 'die present . juncture .r&ihaaieiit 
has been able, in spite of iDternal divisions to 
permit swift action to those writh wham, the 
lEitaative rests. It has dischargeu its esseniial 
function in a time ot crisis by giving up so ne ot 
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ihe rights on whirh x. it ix 

i>ouDd !o lui^ist Bai iiimlju?'; fiHK-fjui) 

(flare vital tiun evei at xu(',h a maiueat, (’.irii.-*- 
inent: ninxt mfiti'Uft itself, nnrJ n doiii^' ‘-e tnn.st 
iiifilrafi the oleciaratt'. on the I'isiK's, iiofoiv it. 

la the preseat junetum ihe -iwi-tiie mi'iiiiier 
of Padiaruerlt and tlie averajrt' eJwtJor nvcii' 
eoafrouket with prolilen'K (lUite hevi'iid th’''(r 
iinauk-i'l eomrreiieji.xiLm, TiaiK' was, indeed, no 
islioilat.'e of wiudjuee ; the press tyemed _ with 
oi'Udito aocl ooinpetent oninion, often adniiraltl.r 
expressed. But lor purpostw of erltu-afion and 
insti-UL'tioii it -was not deeisive. To beam with, 
eaeh paper, was, as a rale werlded to one of ifie 
opros'ini^' views , nien wanfed to imar both, oat 
not in isolation hat eonnootedly. as arprainent and 
eouater-argumsiit. Cmtipversy Uy fne roedinin 
oi suceessive wriwen inemoi'anda has its iiscis ; 
bnt it Jfioks Iho qaality of deoatfi where man 
answein man in an 'atiLiosiihere of chalienne. 
Ihera perspnahtv telJs ; and botli Parliament and 
eleoiorato. in a periilesmy: issue, m'od two distiai-t 
yot mutually Kuppornnn tiercepuons. Tney need 
to learn the ivhiTive vahio of argameiils : they 
noed also to jiidio;- fhu qaalir.v of tiie men hr 
wliniu they are nryed. In this rwpeer. no other 
joi'in of (miiliwty i« eotnriarahle ro the Ihni-e 
of fjounnoms, lor iiune other iris such hold on 
the pulihe imagination ^Vhaf: rtassex there of 
iiilfiiwhiiu'e never passes unpen^iivtxl ; jierh.ips 
owinp: u) it' traditions, iteiiiaps to the sense iliat 
me reidity of jiower js present, any monientmis 
neiiaie L'ri'atf',e an alinosniuTO vvhieh is not siion 
torgoltea. Tile vast m.-yority of time spent in 
Uie House IS tedions ; so i), was m trenches ; 
hupwlnm tliiniits ln’cimie exeiiiim, the.v ime more 
e.V'eiUng ihan I ever knevy in war, I'er-sonalify 
mil more r-,lianee to display it.self, and to (e!!, 
ihe resnit is chat diiriiiK minrs of ivaite '•ollwwn 
a tciupev IS generated wlt»eh makes it.self felt 
!mInea^u^ably hovopd the jiu'nediate environment, 
ior uns, no doubt, the press is in great. mca.surc 
to dank , the Jtritish press \\hato\cr its p,art.'t' 
was does as a rule taithfiili.y reproduce the spirit 
of tvhat piwses in the ITonse of tfommons, 

A fortnight ago, when the forces, so strangely 
reasspinbled, groujiod fheni.selves on the benehos. 
peisonalitr eemited far inorr tliao nigumpn', .vet 
in order to einint, jx^'i'senaluy had tu eouvev itself 
T.hr<iiie)t jirau merit and ag,iipsf argimK'ut. Nowliero 
else, luid ia no other way, lonld the myth 

oi the '1n,h:,e!’,s' vimp" pave been so f^wiftly 
;ai.spn,'-ed_ o]._ Ml. llniJloiijyd and Sli. Browdeii 
thoiighi II svise to eotivey their pc>i,Sf'ii;il,’''viewK 
to ihe Widest pnbjie by hroadeasijng ; Imt , donhl 
B Uiev won halt, or a tentli jurb m iniK'Ii Ahnnfiur!. 
ujiCHigh . the iiiiinteiniptod transmission oi thoir 
<iet!!al views as liy tlio printed ae'caiiint. of thou- 
inim’enl.ioEis fn a storni.v dohaie. 


Sex and the Law 

In pvacfcicitllT ail parts <if the United States 
tiie Aniferica woman is threatened by arcaaic 
laws concerning sex offences. Ibis forms 
the subject of a very interesting’ article in 
the Senhner's Mcid<^^-ine. The writer points 
out some of the oddities oi the laws which 
are a legacy of old Puritan days ; 


i'mhap- dm imiirasi that laws -igaingt 

(■■vprohi-iun over have I'luiif tu rcprvsvntuig the wil' 
ol th*' ro'ipic wa', ui tir> viu-v i>ail.v PimtAu davs 
in Hvi'w,. Knnhmd. Vn wyn hero the Javv's 
r^>plv,■^'■^y<; rafimr tiimi and thereforfr 

:if1oijd'\5 by ill Then vmy soon as 

the fiip'iiiafian h'.-s sint’k-minded fc 

.xituahui! wax on! m hand, a-' if had alwavs Le'’'^ 
in Krghind .ind Ay ii has ibrai m .itueriba wq- 
t-anw;. 

Y<n tin* Jaws iiv Ihf' rdomal PavitaTis are 
arrarcling tn Hit- Ktatuto, iioidiN ihv law oftU 
f'mfi-Q to-iiav, llm rwv.vr Siiau", oupyiag the 

laws of the rnlouif's, wen to liic 
udjeffira.s -Jeiid. h-isairious, wanton— winch lud' 
votceci Puritan .sont'moni, in these mattei's. The 
laws remam, hut tiie Itirias or fiutushmeat have 
dmiigod TJiO nhipping-uosi and tiio scarlet letfe 
haw; given wgv to fine and iaijn'isonment Ani 
the admiuistiatioii has idianmnl most of all. If tka 
PnrUan w.ws .^toin, he was cipiaU.v .stern with lasi 
and womeu, rich and poor alike, ftis inmlity 
however misfcmdcd, was sinrcre. To-dav. as- 
V. F. hhalvortou i-Cf'cntl.t' tiomfed our inthcAfi pages.! 
hrioiTitical rtwppi'kibilit.v, luH tuoraiuy, is tlw 
urdonon, ‘Wniron. arc oppressetl hv laws tot, 
prove inaiijiiu'ahfc to mvu; ludi wojm'u eses,pe the 
punibhini'iir. thal fills OTt>voa.sly on the poorer 
woman, S' head. The ihirL Avcmic mint it'bS com 
and goes .d will, h.if, t,(u' teiietnetU prostitute is 
haii'ied from um* I'hr.ip aihlr4W.s' fo another. 

t)."'asi();ial),v ,i, locality i'arhonhii l,v oppressod 
wif.li Its scase of MU slid vciutw that fooling jn tke 
tradifiotiii Piiritanie way. Tin* law still stands, J 
am .told. Of! the iioolcx ol ono Stale pmluhiting a 
man's km.sii5g Ills wife on Sundav, liic LorrlY tlaj' 
xvhen all cxtirossictiis ot < arnat cruotinn are wicked. 
Bi.x yairs uai, with a iec!dOK,sno.s,s worthy of the 
ineduoval i.hu iahums thoiiiHoives ,t,iu‘ citiiieas of 
an .'IrkansaH , town icrlvado sextial iatoivnuree aej- 
wiio'-e within the i.oTpovate iiiiiiLs, even to the 
iiiarned. iinlo.ss tliey were tirctiarod to prove that 
their act had not boon ol a 'grossly iniproptii: acti 
fascaviotis nature.” 

►St.ili, obaiic'f's do come. . Tlie anthropoJag'iets 
}iaw shown tis chat lu otlier latitudes and loiigitute 
otiiOT races have not alwavs agreed with us in our 
SC.X taliyos. The historians fiave showed ns that 
P'o hare not always agroed with oar«cives The 
new .S'-ienms of trsycliolag.v and sor'io'.en.y ami the 
ru'we.r dewiopuuMits in piij siology, tugctlu'r with a 
itnvitcr refiiiemeiit m (iihn.s, hare raised uiaay 
(juowiioji.s ill Dm minds of sincere people as to wbt 
shunLarcly KhouiiJ ju'cvail. To demand a uniforai 
noudm-t 'for ail does not sivm a.'ii iviso as once it 
did. 1 


The Liijertji of the Press in America. 

T/fe N(‘Hj Rc.jndilif has a very loterestiag 
editorial note in wiiich light is thrown on 
the liberty of the American PreS' : 

Tim New Yo'k Tinier which, is in many ways. 
AmenciaA leading newspaper, last week celsbratod 
IPs eightieth birthday. Ainong the numerous letters- 
of congratulation ■w-as one from President Hoover, 
who seized the golden moment to pen a 
imperishable thoughts about the dudes and 
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s h it es of t e pre s iJe ooracv annot f .a.l.on, 
sa d he e\ ejJt vhen accompanied by a free and 
I on^truonve pre?!?, There is sre'it responsibiUtv 
OQ the pvess that the news stiatl be aecnratelv 
presented without colour or bias/' These avs hand- 
some words, imt when we compace the President’s 
preachments with his recent practices, and those 
of hi3 aides, in helping the press to give a ooTrecr 
picture ot what the ^OTernment in Washiaeton 
IP doing', we confess to a mte ct bewilaerment. 
Within the past few days aUont a hundred of the 
leading ‘Washington oorrespoadants have signed a 
petition to the. National Press Club asking that 
body to appoint a conunittee to incestigate the 
present disgraceful iGisrepresentatian and suppres- 
sion of important news by the govemment of 
■which Mr. Hoover is the head. They chaise, 
among other things'- 

That M'', Hoover himself has so fret^ueatly 
refused to answer questions put by newspaper men, 
and lias canceHed so man.r of his semi-’weekiy 
meetings ivith the pres«, that most of the 
■Wasiiingtou correspoa dents tiave in despair almost 
abandoned the W'hite House as a .source for news. 

That when Governor Roosevelt wrote to 
‘President Hoover on the important subject of New 
Torh’s rig‘ht to be represented in the St LaivTolce 
Waterway negotiations, the White House secretariat 
denied tliat any such leUm had been received, 
though alterwards, vhen Governor Roosevelt made 
the text public, it explained that this letter had in 
fact been received and reterred to the State 
Departnifeni. 

That the Federal Farm Board has repeatedly 
refiitjed to give out important news irtuch the 
public has a right to know; and that its chairman 
went so far as to profess igaorance of the sale 
of Fai'm Board wheat to Germany, even after the 
purchase had been officially annouaced in Berlin,. 

That the United States Shipping , Board, -which 
many well iafoimed persons m Washington believe, 
■will some da.v furnish a seaudal comparable to 
the naval oil leases, has for many months pursued 
a ooiwy ot silence, equivocation and falsincatioa- 
This has notoriously been true of Ohairmaa 
O’Connor, ■who has gone to the length of keeping 
newspaper men -waiting four .hours, and then 
sneaking out the back door to evoid seoiog tiiem 

That other goverometiL departments, fur .all .or 
which President Hoover has ultimate responsibility 
as he has for those mentioned, nave pursued 
simitar taetios- , . ^ . 

Under the circumstances, what is one to make 
of President Hoover’s letter to Tfie Arir Inr/r 
Times'' ‘We should be glad to hm-lroA any ot 
our readers ■who can explain the paradojtj 
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known about Stalin’s 
Russian, ouderstands 
very young, and. has 


Bey writes iu the JPrtigcr TageWatt 
the fann‘l.T life of Stalin, aud is 
in Tke Living Age ; 

Altliougli Stalin has little time for any private 
life, he leads one that differs in its peculiar . A-Siabc 
way fiotn the lives of the othe. Communists, m 
his youth Stalin married a young Georgian girt 
w'ho died of an iafeetioa of the lungs before me 
Hevolutiou. He had one son by her. Later, at the 
age of fifty and at the peak of power, he mameu 


girl of iiffeec, Nadia Allelui.a. a .mountameer s 
daughter who, Ouentai fa,shion. is slavishly obedient 
ft) him. , , 

Stalin is a good husband but an Utienta], 1 le 
wives of the le/ding Comiaunists dwell in ths 
Kremlio. behaving as women usually do when they 
have auddeniv come up m the world. .Fi‘om the 
Esluma wife of Urdjonikidze to the distiogaished 
English wife oi Lit^'iaov. they all devote tncmselves 
to gossip, petty intrigue, and feminitie eiiatter. 
Scandal i.s the order of the dav- Since all govern- 
mental life IS confined to the Rreiuhn, tbe.se women 
have rich opportunities to give free rein to their 
lemenine naluret;. 

Stalin's wife is the one exception- Dyncg the 
■whole history of Soviet rule Stalin'S wife has not 
uttered one .single woi'd of gos-sjp. and there has 
never been a breath ot scandal about this 'mightiest 
womafi m Russia’ Shy and ..silent, she .dweUa 
iiehind the ■'vails of the bforki Castle It. is said 
that everv morning wiien Stalin leaves Ids house 
he locks Lip his wife m good Oriental style and 
puts the ke.v in his pocket Though tins is only. a 
loke, it acearately leveaia the position Stalin 
occupies in his family. 

The truth i‘- that litile is 
wile. She speaks almost no 
nothin? about politics, is . 

iiome tfie fifty-.vear-old dictator two children. 
Stalin IS, as 1 have said, a good father and family 
map. The wife of a world-renowned Socialist has, 
descrii-ed some scenes she witnessed during .a visit 
of a tew days with., the dictator- Btaun, his w'lle 
and the wite of the Socialist were suting near the 
cradle coiitaiamg Stalin's five-months-oid uaby. 
Scaliu's wife had to go to the kitchen, and asked 
her husband to look out for the teby while .she 
was away. Bmlia. who kept, smoking his pipe, 
nodded ids head without saying .a word, Haraiv 
liad the luotlior left when ute child began to cry, 
Stahn aoproacned the cradle, played awkwardly 
with the child, and blew' toliacco smoke m ms 
face, apparently to .soothe him. But the baby 
at once piotes.n.d loudly. Stalm thereupon lifteo. 
the child out ot tho cradle and. . as a sign or his 
paternal attbeticn. put his pipe . iu the baby',s 
inouth. The child shrieked as if it had been 
impaled on a 3‘kewer, whereupon, btaim pew 
angi'V. He dropped the child caretoss's' h^k iu 
the " cradle, erclaimmg. ‘Just a rascal. Not a 
Bolshevik at all '' Stalin's eveniag was spoiled. 
He kvd finding lauii and eomplamir^ until he 

wenUso hed - , T 

YelScahacan act kindly and takes epe to 
Drovid\his family with ihines he himselr does 
not neO and even despises. His mother, a aress-- 
maker. now lives m a palace m Tiflis . surraunded 
by regal elegance- Her power in iinis is 

anlimned, ami even the mighty ruler of that 
city, Oonii’ade Eiiava, bov-’S respecttuiiy and 

politely when the old Georgrun lady enters his 
office and makes some demand of him. io any 
of his visitors who do not knotv the old I aay~ 
Eliava whii^yers anxiousl-y, 'That is otaLin s 
oiother,' whereupon all present stincn 
respect kYnenSwuns grown sou fmlea to get 
though the techrucal school in., jloscow ancL 
showed no eathususm for science, utaha at once 
exiled him to a remote part of Georgia, giving 
him this wise advice, if you doa t -want to be 
a an engineer, be & cobbler ' -when v.taiin s- 
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i''t('r marnefl a. 0/,i:!i'h. OoiiuuiiniRl, in* (•-'‘V'tii'af'fd 
Ue p^nt with Ar^iiii.K; pomp in an_ rfTn.ir that 
< oinhinoil Tsarist lavishnpss ami Ixirharu'. ^ipSpndour. 


Aramament Manufaiiiurers and Wars 

rt is a nutnrums faci of prosant-dav 
inh't'national palitios that .p'n'iuiin'iit manufae- 
tnrors delihoratoly onstrnct r-ffhrts towards 
'.oontnn;^ universal pean? A wrilei' coutnlnites 
a verv intoinstui": artiolei to the Paris 
Cru pair ill, if on this subject, sonuj passages 
froro which are quoted below • 

Bnt IJiis is not, all that happens. Since tralYic 
n arm? is a, priwiti^ ailair. piivate corporations 
he_ not [orhidrlpii, provided they Itavo onopiih 
I iTiihs,!, to oippp arinios at their own ox.pense 
Alien the Sfand.ird Oil ypuup and the Hoyal 
Dat'.h l^hi ■! mxmp were I'empefin^ for peiruleimi 
Und in ^fcxu-fi. a rovoluhon would break out the 
n'iOT>ient the Meidi'an ixovemmiul biol; nieaaiires 
lhai favniired one oi’ tho riiijot id ihese two rival 
I ompnnios. and the t,wu arrmos always inan‘h.*d 
oi 'ruiniii'U, where ilie judrolenni 'vidls wwo 
s huUinl Une aiiKv w.is invan, ibly ei) nipped with 
hi'ivi' art! lerr, iiiiieliine nuns, and iiir),l;mi'H 
Ft) innf.iot lin'd in Ainenca, ,ind the nlhi'r witji 
.uiuanienlK made in Mti,uhmd Tluis Mexico lor 

t\ only yi'urs was the si'i'no iil civil war. and it 
tiisoidv hei'Oiiii' piMcelul aj^mn bee,utM' 1)ie [.wo 
mi emt'|ia,p>'M I'crojxili/ed fh.tt [(.in i.iuch crude 
[lel rulciiiu was heiiK,': p'odimerl a.u'l aiiveed not to 
exiiioil, ,vnv more len'iluw. 

Oliiiia olTers a siitiibir sjiei 'in a still larger 
S' ale. Par twenty years tha,t I'oiintry h,i.s lioen 
the piey of a do?;en or more war makciu who 
lame aianh's nl inereeniirios Tlu'se antiies lue 

'quiptipd III Phiropean stylo, and if an.roiie wants 
to know where their munitions come fixim he 
Ins only to fellnw tho newsp-it"''’ accounts ot 
vistis from i.h'eu-'Ot, Krup.p, or ''hekers nlrleials. 
The hm luniainoiil firms nrovi.h! tiiem with 

ahiindant heavy artillciv. ma'hine guns, and 
amiimnitiim, .and arc paid out of the proeeeds 
Irom pillitge iu the proMiices. Ail fildnese gonnrals 
hive them slecjung ii.'nlip'r.s, wlinse ri.uiies can 

he discoveied ,it, the iriiik.s of Hnng Kang. lAris. 
liOiul'in, N’ew York, Y*'*kohama, or even _ itfoM’ow. 
iSimpii' ri'ino-rtils of iMpital divide or _ ioin whole 
amiics, fli'pendhig on whetlu'r tiie sleeping 
piitncps , in' I •hanging tlielr generaLs iir wlf'dior 
the gonurals are changing ilieir sleefiiug papiicrs. 
Tills system has releaseil on the mitof’iuniile 
( limese nation all Ihe hornTs of the Tirr!,.v Yeats’ 
War. and conditions will rcinam Ihe same until 
some fltiinese Wallcustem hrin.gs peace to the 
Polestial hmpire 

The iaiague statistics give an in da 'fit ion ot tlie 
Tolo that luuiiition makeis nlay in this drama,. 
China IS revealed as having spent ,i?d, Ifm.OOO on 
^^“•ssvientw during tho year Ih'de, and hfexioo 
spent Believers in historieal parallels 

can SCO in these two toiiutries in the twentieth 
coutury the same type of army that existed m the 
eomhtji&ri of the liftoeuth eeatury. 

Private poinmeroe in armaments inevitably 
engenders private wars Of course the governmente 
<if the great powers pretend to iguore this tr^c 


With 1 dympiau ,?i’rcr!!tv_ tlnw inainbun their officiil 
^•'pr'^ent.^,llVl's .ir Mexico riity and at Peking Qt 
Nauking. whiciurver liappcns to hi> the momenrirv 
of fiowcr Mo mill lor hnw n'lnotf the theatre 
opcratioiiK iii„y cc. tiic armies alwavs destroy goods 
r.ulwii.ys iuid European pro;iorty. Crniccssions are 
pill.igcd, djjthmalic and cuilniijs agro 'Uients are* 
violuliil. Ih'i rcboU cmno in uonflict with the 

v.arioU'! fiTcurn gnvenpnonts. ,ind thou the foreign 
govormncnt'i di'-agi-iH' iiniimg tlmm^nlves The 
vidory of one illiiup.'b' gcncriil over aaother pro- 
vokes an I'vchaitgi' of im>n;icing notes between 
.In.prin inid llg' rniled Stales or Knghmd and Russia 
and the sudilmi arriv;i,l of .Miishipha Kemalattlie 
Ihinhiiielh", icil Ijio.vd (.icnrge In demand general 
ninliih/aui.n ui theKnipirc lo s^afe-guard the Straits 
But the House of (.’■oininnns replied hy overthrow- 
ing the siatesiniiu il Imd followed through ail the 
viciJfiitude.s of the Hrcat Ahtr. In like in.anner 
the pariiiuocnt of any great state niiiy find itself 
nnexpeoiedly threatened with war «inipiy as the 
reui'i of n, trafTic m anns over which it iids no 
CDiilro], 


Book Ballyhoo 

Mr Hugh Walpole pontrihutsis to the 
Wt>rl:-Kiiil 7iVf / rg’ and imagin.iiy dialogue 
on lih'i’iuy inillvlioc ; 

Mr Miiltliu,-^ has lusi Invii htaviug with me I 
liiip'' fliiol ho liars eii,|ijyi'(l luniselt. liecaii.se hn has 
.1 line, .scrinus spirib c.ue.s Inr the right things 
ami M'i‘S life iiiith stoiidiiy ami wlmle. Hast even 
mg Ihe limii one of his visil we Inul a little 
rniivemutimi til, it should Ite given, J think, a wider 
[iiiblii ily. 

li hegan as wo wen' flitting on the lawn, loolone 
at a siecin, sulky _ Jake (already eallc-d by Mr 
.\lal1hiiH ‘Wontswoiihiaa'), by my gnesths suddenly 
remarking, 'Mr. (Sals worthy s.iys that there is too 
iinu-h entliLi.sni.sui aliout new hook.s. Every day he 
Sciy.s a new geniiisqs annonueml-’ (.Maliluis always 
calJ.s autlmi.s ‘Mr.,’ howfiver well he knows theta 
He thinks that, llus is due to their talents.) 

‘Ml. Oahwortliy,’ 1 replied, ‘is undoubtedly 
right,.’ 

'.Mr, I'h'vinc .says so. too,' remarked M.altiiu.s 

‘Mr, hJivine is undouhledly wrong,’ I replied— 
not at. all Itccauso J meant if, but, houause 1 was 
iiall a-leop ami answotud im'dmmcally- And, anv- 
wny, Mr. Krvine /.? alwjiv.s wrong, most o.speoially 
about the ^.Seandimivi Ills, wiio must,^ be aching, it 
they hiive''/mv ruoper tu'ide. to boil him in oil, 

‘Y'M. blip’ contiinit’d Maltiins (this is hw favourite 
cotivtf saliin..u g.imhit), 'don’t yini think youmelt 
that piibh.sliers and book sofiintie,? and personal 
Friends of the mithoi ,md truly onthusiastio people 
hko yourself are making altogetlior too much noise^ 
Now I can't 0)1011 a paper aii 5 ' morning without 
seeing a photograidi of Mr. Bli.w--’ 

‘Mr Rlmw it. making a noise about himself I 
replied, ‘While wo others,--’ 

'It ootiios to tho game thing, the end,’ Malthas 
answored. 

'M'es, but not intentionally,’ I replied. 

‘Yes, intentionally,’ said Maltlms. 

By this time I wag thoroughly awake- Now- 
look here, Malthus Listen to me. The other day 
I said of a certain book that it reminded me m ts 
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nhtcrcirmess of Borrow. In everv oni^r 

Biu tie pShshw to Bo\tow whatlver; 

weLr alter u-Pi- aaaoirucGd liugeiy 

BorrovT, Byerythmgllsl he oinrtted 

what ^they "Sa fcShefrfu to ftf ^oa wSJ t 
win you sach thmgs ^ 

auG-PoS^^’\Vp“°«'’ ^ r-Pl'sd. ‘Bat I am not the 
¥r QalswSfiv*'^^ eonsminag Mr. G-als worthy, 
vir uaisvi ouhj js serious* aad honost and vm- 

1 ^'y^' 1.S tlieto too nm"h aol^e about ni^w 

books? Can there possible be?' 

cauSislv. Malthas 

Pipe mto the lake 
the mitter. I observe 
that everyone thmics that he or she knows mst 
wlMt the ritrht books are, and yet the rit'ht books 
B'^ervoae from Mr GaUworthv 
everyone from Miss Rebeooa 
tiri^nV^ mj self. We all, in fact, have our con- 

i Jeam that Mr .Tolin Gowper Powys thiaks 


that Miss Dorothy Rn-hardeon is more 
Bian Dustoevski, that .Mr, Harding ath 
Geoffrey Ueuis a senms. that Miss I ora 
and Miss IVjuitred. Holtby think 
ililcbisoii’s last novel incomparable. - ’ 
‘IViio.' asked Multiio?, are Itiss BrU 
Miss Holtby 

'They are the Miss Bas.s and Mijs 
conteinporaiy Ictlera.’ 

‘Well, but; went on Mahhus, ‘who are 
However, I brushed h:ui aside It is 
tj be bni'lieii aside by all sorts ot P''-'Opl 
you see, Maithus,' J went on, ’that iwt 
lb enthusiastic shouis and d.i^arui'“\e 
shouting ot every 'jther persoD ■■ And 
has been so since the lipniuniag oi Ur 
Jonsori shouted aiioot BliMcesiieare.' Di 
(a ver.v oud judge of jeiiers'i about B' 
Scott about .Ioanna Baillie. knd so on un 
And til bn the -publisher takes advaatagi 
stiuuta la his favoiii — aor can anyone tuanu 
A es, but,’ said Mahhus. Ihe biiUjhro 
wor&e njw than na= ever been Ijetoie 
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, f Gandhi in the lioh'^ den 
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Hv KililX'IlRAXiTO TAlillUI'; 

[Wnttrn m I'lew of {he onfuinp of fhi' .^roliKiUidliil 
Viiiai'a nt >San3,ifi)I f 

Driuc; to this counti-r once sgiiiii tic* blcsst-iri 

which made the land nf fin' birth sacn 

to all diKtaiit hnith 

bet thy 2;reat a«ahi‘nij)i>- under the hoif/n’ tret 

he fulfil led, 

Sw'eepiiJg away the veil af imreasoii 
And let, at the t'ud of an ohliviou.s Jii.irht, 

[rashly hlussmn uut in Ind 
, thy renunahran 

Urtiia' lib to the inind that is iinol. 

rhoii inimitable and Life ! 
Let I'iie HU' heeatti! vilnl wJtb ilispiru 
Let i)})e)i rhe doers that are barred, 

ami the )■( sdiiudinu; eoneh shell 
preelaiiu thy arrivni at Bharat's .tiahs 
iiCf, ijn-ouyli iimuoLcraUe \oit;e.-i, 

the e;n.spel of an ijinneasiu-able lose 
announce thy call. 


Meaning and Value of Mahatma Gandhi's Life 

Th6 completion of i]hp OSod year of 
’Mabatma G-andhi's life on bcCober 3 last b-ss 
■been an occasion for rej'iicina; in India and 
wherever abroad he is known. His life 
inarbs the beginning of an epoch in the 
'Iristory of India in particular and of the 
world in general. 

The ascetic view of life, combined with 
the service of humanity and of all that hves, 
is not new. But whoever cherishes and 
lives np to it in all sincerity, as Mahatma 
Oandhi does, is entitled to loving homage. 
Hot that it IS a complete view or ideal of 
life. But that need not be discussed hers.. 

In auemnt and uiodera times, others have 
laid stress above all ou the spiritual element 
ia religion, on freeing oneself and society 
from the trammels of outward observances 
which have become lifeless and me.auiagiess, 
on following the dictates of reason and on 
listening to the inner voice and walkiag by 
the inner light winch is heard and which 
shines when the lust of lbs flesh is 
renounced, when thought word and deed 
are pure, and wealth and power cease to 
be sought for the earthly advantages aad enjoy- 
raeut ttiey bring. But as no morning is 
a copy of any previous moTuing, so is no 
pare and inspired lie a repetition of any 
previous one. Every such life, as Mahatma 
Oandhi’s is. has elements of singular power 
and beauty. , 

That there have been social reformers 
before Mahatma Bandhi and there are such 
persons among his coatemporaries now, does 
not in the least derogate from the valuo of the 
reforms which his precepts and 'Ipractics 
have been helping to bring ahoy.t/ Timugh 
he has not denounced casts the 

thoroughness of some other reformer 
and has in fact defended it according to 
his concfiption and interpretation of it, n© 
has been instrumental in_ lessening its 
rigours. The campaign against untouen- 
ability'’ started by him, by word and deed, 
IS being prosecuted with unprecedented 
vigour aud on a more extended front than 
ever before. The -iatyagraha movement 
initiated by him has given an unexaiDpied 
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and unexpected dliip to the movement; for the 
hroadeaing and deepening of woman’s life jn 
India aud for restoring it to its pristine 
power and effalgeuce. which began in the 
last century. 

The sublimation of politics by the infusion 
into it of sriintuality and asceticism has 
been carried further and higher by Mahatma 
Gandhi than by any previous political worker. 

He has enthroned truth and open dealing in 
political aegotiatfons and other political work. 

In the movement for winning freedom for 
India his inaer spirit and word and work 
have installed full confidence where there was 
doubt, hope where there was despondency, 
self-reiiance where there was criaging beggary, 
cairn courage where there was either fear or 
bluff or bravado or violent outbursts of 
daring. 

There may be, as there is, difference of 
opinion regarding the value and probabiUty of 
ultimate success of the movement for clothing 
India with hand-spun and hand- woven 
te.xtilps. Bat its principles and objeccs are 
valuable and laudable- It seeks to mafee 
India self-saSioiag as regards el->thlag, to 
make the pea-?ani industrious throughout 
tho year by hlhng up his idle moaths aud 
moments, to suppl.v a second string to 
bis bow, to ro-dke man .superior to 

the machine instead of his being a 
slave aud part of it, to keep the spinner and 
the weaver in the ■wholesoiue eavironments 
of the village home aud the village society, 
and to put au end to the exploitation of the 
uao^anized and backward peoples 'by indus- 
triamatious and raaguates, 

A\ war is an epitome of all crimes, a 
moral^equivaleut of war has been a de.sidera- 
tnm. The worthiest object of war has ever 
been the gaining of freedom and indepeadsnee 
by STib)ect peoples. Mahatma Gandhi has 
sought to gain this worthy object by ahiimd 
(non-violence) and satyagraha (soul-force and 
utflmching devotion to truth). He has 
the first man in history to wage a bloodlo'^s 
war for independence. It required a man of hh 
spiritual elevation, self-control and profound 
faith in the p-arfectibiUty of human nature 
to make this new departure. 
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yufficif'nt prpsi-'urc of somo l-'iad had tt bi* 
bu)n,!;bt to be r on '‘rr-at llntaia to make it 
a^ii'oe to India's aciiaisition of freedom. 
Mihataia (bindin starts-jJ for tint 

purpose, as, on iiie oiui inod, he uais oppised 
on monil and spiritual }(rouiuls in all viol. nine 
and thorefore to aiiy nnnorl war of iniepeii- 
dc me and, nn th-' other, be b'heveil fc'nt nivd 
IhsoheuitMtct , coupled with the .i.idiuMuce— 
witlmut, f veil the tliimi^bi of retuH tlhi i — .it all 
snfierinp’s, eVon iint.o deidh, whinh it niishfc 
bung., oil the civil res 'stars, was an active force 
suffielont fill' wmiuog freedom. 

The success os. Kubjagrahn pi India w-nild 
be a gain, not only to India, hut to .all 
mankind. Armed warurc for uiueueadciioc 
01 for the sottiement of iiite-iiatioiial dis- 
agreenienty wnuld then n.i lotiger be ahaolutclv 
necessary That would iiiean tlio savsnir of 
much eiv'pcuse on borli sides The ccimomm 
inin Imuiglit on by war would also i'' 
nicwcnted. Bid. ;l;e moral and spintiud 'Mi.i 
would be iiU' greater. T!io olin'f redoeimiu;’ 
feature of war is tlm 'o'voistii il. evokes, in 
w ir men hi'ar .'ndie.ss railVoneg, carry t.lieir 
livi's ill their hands and meet death wii.h 
pfi'foct noti-chaluncc. In sfiiffanra/fi/, whdn the 
'.ahjftgmhis remain noii-vinlent, their opponents 
cm be imd often aio viidcnt and eppre.ssive 
[lunce .'^nhjatjr/ih/t' makes men net less heroic 
tlifm war. The o.veiteinent of luUlo makes it 
easy ^ to forget fear. The nidin ooitrar of 
unrosistina; .vtfmffr/th/s is more dificult to 
attain Thus in rniiingirthii there is no loss 
of heroism, mid m addition there is great 
moral and spiritnal gain 

Ordinary war is violent. Salyagr-ifia is 
non-violent. The former iioccss.iriiy involves 
bloodshi'd ; the latter duos not There, is 
certain to be hatri'd at some stag'' or other 
of ordinary warf.ira, if not throughout , 
but ill !^tijii(intha as actually carr.ed bv 
Mtihatma i.uulhi l.hero was not mtd could 
not ^ be any hatred. In ordinur'’* wars, 
keeping one’s plans .secret, ta’tmg tho 
enemy by surpi'iso, nmbuscados, oamiiunagc 
and other falsolmods, treachery and trickery 
of various kinds arc not only eousidovcd 
legitimate and pcnuissible but aro tim.ght, 
recommended and enjoined, In Mr. ftaiidhi’s 
ideal of ciVil tight everything is open and 
Tooveboard and hoaourabie. His objoctivo 
and plans have boon laudo known to .all the 
■world. He has placed ail his cards before 
bis antagonists, has kept nothing concealed 
up bis sleeve. Ho has, when necessary, 
been genorous, too to his opponents as 


.5.imc w.Al-kni vu upi-iodes in Ins Siuth Atricau 
carrvr to'itifv. 

Jn war, pinapi l^ not considored wronu 
is offon ordi'r..‘d and s.mieti mes hold om 
;i-i ,ri in,lun'in.;nt to soldiurs. la Auhpgraks 
thoi'c i-- luttiii'ig of tim kind. Though m 
war ravi'diiimiii I'l not rc>cciinmended nor 
mij'iiirl. fo.y cvapainn-i nf any Luge pro- 
n.ijiuom mid hm j duration have buen free 
froiii this cru'h imd odious crime anj 
untrage on womanhood. .VBn, an anoy of 
f, alien womo'i often a-oconipanios bigger 
arind*'. of fa.’ m »re .li.iful men. Civil 

rosssi'.a’t'"'- In ‘;utu''‘'v froe from menace of 
oithor kind to wom.iiiho''d 'What is more, n 
Maharniu fiiuidhi’'-'. litNi, utitungraJ/a c.impaiga it 
So appo.ilcd to thi‘ hc.u’t of Indix’s woman- 
imml that mofhor and wife and maid 
fbudeod to its standard 

Thorn m no quosiioa, then, tint 
ii-i iind-nyi.ood ..’\ pm [id ml and conducted by 
.afahatni.i ihour..!, (‘im bo a niuri oimnonueal 
niiu'o huni'ino, more moral and mere 

sinrituol wo.ipon thaii win’. Wliethor it can 
pnivo nmri; or ci|iiallv ('Ifcol.ivf in fact 
must .iwait tho coiii'no of ovont.N Wn think 
that it can riiul otiglu to, iiud lliiit it is the 
part of wisdom for nil men to see that it 
duos pruvo cilbctivc. 

Majority Rule and the British Empire 

Sicparutist Indian Hiisahuiui-s — or rather 
probably fndi.m Musalnians ill griieral— want 
flfosletu domination in Bengal, the Fanjab, Smd 
etc, made sure by tne coming constitution 
of Federated India, on the ground that 
'Moslems are in a majoniy in these provinces 
And British imporiixlists support this demand 

To bo consistent, Tndian Moslems and their 
patrons, the British imperialists, ought to 
m.alu' .strenuous idTorts to give tho British 
liliupirn the benidit of the domination ol the 
majondy of its iniuibitants, iissurcd by a nev 
Briti.sfX Fmpiro Oonsfcitutioii to be fraoaed 
fxlr lliii^ put’iiose. 

The. Vmr-fiook for 1031 gives 

tho pijpulation of the British Kinpiro, goneially 
accoiding to the census of 1921, as 
4 10,ri83,00i). In that yeiir the populatioa of 
Imlui stood at 318,942,000. This year its 
populatioa stands at 3.52,036,870. la 
other parts of the British Empire, too 
there has been au increase of population 
So It may be assumed that at present the 
populatioa of the British Empire is uot les^ 
than 500 m Uione Qf tlieso five bandied 
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n ihoES n ore than SoO m II Dll'! live n India 
HeEC& the principle, advocated by British 
imperialists and Indian Moslems, according 
to which Moslem domination should 
be permanently established by statute 
in the Panjab and Bengal, on the ground that 
the latter are a majority there, should also 
lead to the establishmant of '’permanent Indian 
domination in the British Empire, But it is w^ll 
Inown that, far from agreeing to make India 
the predovmnaut partner in the British Empire, 
British imperialists and separatist Indian 
Hosleras do not want India to have real self- 
rule — to he an equal partner of Great Britain. 

As British imperialists and separatist 
Indian Moslems want permanent Moslem 
dcimioation in Bengal and the Panjab, 
because the Musalmans form the majority of 
the population m these areas, it is necessary 
to name the religion which is professed by 
the majority of the inhabitants of the Britis]i 
Erapito. According to Whitaker's A'manack 
for 1930, pasre .510, of the total population of 
the British Empire, 

“Over 21 0,000 O'lO arc Hindus, 100,000.000 
Mulninmadiiins. ROOOO.OOO Ohiistians 12.000,000 
Biddiiists, 13,000,000 Auiraists, 1,000,000 Sikhs, 
Tams and iMrsecs, 7')0,000 .Taws, and the 
lejuaindor Polytheists and Idol ■worsUirpers." 

As according to the census of 1031 in India 
alone there are more than 238 millions of 
Hindus, the numbers of the followers of the 
other religions must at present be greater 
than that quoted above from Vfhitaker. But 
in spite of the increase of the latter in 
n ambers, Hindus still far outnumber every other 
single religious group in the British Empire. 
But they do not on that ground contend 
that they ought to be made the permanent 
dnminaot religious group in the British 
Empire by a new constitution framed for 
the purpose. 

All this will show that the principle _ of 
majority ntle in Bengal and the j^njab. 
advocated by separatist Indian MosIgpjS and 
“divide-and-rule”“Imperialist Britishers, eim- 
not be logically and consistently applied 
m the British Empire— whatever other value 
it may or may not possess. 

These poliiicians may contend^ that, as 
in the whole of India, where Hindus are 
in a niajnrity, and in the provinces in which 
Hindus are in a majority, they will be the 
predominant group, there should be no 
objection to Muslim predominance in the 
provinces in which Moslems are in a majority. 
But ft should be borne in mind that Hindus 


do lot clam to be made the permanent 
dominant group anywhere by statute. In 
Bengal and tie Panjab, where they are 
minority groups, they do rot even claim 
reservation of seats according to proportion of 
population or wHehtage in addition. In India as 
a whole and in these provinces, Hindus depend 
on their capacity snd public spirit for pro- 
portionate opportunities of serving the country 
and acQuiting proportionate intlaenoe thereby 
In the pre-British ueiiod, before M.aratha 
asceadEnoy over a large pert of India mfS Sikb 
ascendpccy in the Pan.iab, there was Moslem 
ascendancy, and at that time Mnsaimcos 
were a minonty. This minority could rule 
the greater ppii: of India, because it w'as 
superior to tSie majority in ceitain i-espects 
In OUT days also, it is pcssible for the All- 
India Moslem minonty and the Bmigai and 
Pan;ab Moslem niajoiities to have political 
ascendsuev by the acquisition of superiority 
in political capacity and public spiril. To the 
acquisition of such ascendancy by Mosien s 
there cannot be any reasiFnable objection. If 
it lias been possible for the small oommunitv 
of Parsis in India to acquire political and 
eeoaomio influence out ot all proportiou to 
their number?, it is cerlainiy not impossible 
for so numerous a group as the Moslems to 
acquire still greater ii;fluence To be given 
a secure permanent asesrdanoy by stature is 
the surest way to the maintenance of infen- 
onty and to decadence; whereas tc be under 
the necessity of constantly endeavoring to 
acquire and Qiaintaui ascendancy is the surest 
vray to become and remain powerful. The 
open door is best for all. 


Minority Rule and the British Empire 

A 

Erqn the figures given in the previous 
note clear that in the British Empire 

as a Wi^le theis is no majority rule. In 
fact, boD from the point of view of race 
as well as of religion, there is minority rule 
in this Empire. The native inhabitants of 
Great Britain were estimated to number 
44,692,000 in 1030. They are the pie- 
dominant group in the British Empire, 
which contains a population of more 
cOO.000,000. The vast majority of the natives 
of Great Biitain profess Christianity. So a 
minority of 45 millions of white men, 
professing Ohristianify, are the dominant 
group in an Empire containing .500 millions 
of inhabitants It is true- the serie.? of 
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Imperial conferences luivp resulted in iriviu": 
the se!f-^overnin£? Dotnininns a position of 
e<iualuy \viUi Great Britain — at L'-ist in 
thtory, [in ilvse OomniieiiH ire not. yat 
111 a position to ddcod themselves auatded 
by Bntain. Assitniin^ that the Dominions 
aie cqu.'d paiGrers with Bntain, the toial of 
the nlutc Christian inliabitnius of Gloat 
Tiiitain and ol these pclf-gmi min'! roixions 
must be regarded as the dominant group in 
the Bertish Kuipire. Tlio numerical slrenpth 
of tins group does not exceed ninety 
millions. Jt is a small minority of the oOO 
million inliabitar.ts of the British Empire. 

It has been stated above that, thougi; 
majoiitj' inio does not exist nr the British 
Empire us a whole, Butish imperialists 
suppint tlie Ulosicni demand that tlmrc 
■should 1)0 permanently (ixeil Ciinrininntl 
majority rule wherever in India Jluralniiuis 
aio in a majority. But this does not mean 
tint tlic liidusii iMnsalimins are blind to the 
iael timfc tliero is luinonty rule in tlie British 
llnipne. Tliey want to establish tnitionly 
lule, too, ov(T the w liolc of India hy mr 
itidiTCC't moflmd. In iact, thev want majuiity 
rule wlierii it, is advantaueous to them, ami 
niim Hty lule where it, would promote their 
group nitenst 

Both nationalist and separatist Muslcnis 
want our-third Jlo&lein n'liresonlation in 
the Central or Eederal Legiskture Origi- 
nally, the separaiist lloslcm demand cf 
cne-tiiird repixsent.itien related only to 
Diitisli India But tiuiir latest dtniand 
incindes one-third of the Indian Btafes’ 
i(.[i;e^erstati(m also, with the additional proviso 
Ih it ii tlie states do not, cannot or will not 
piovuhi the full quota, India must 

make up the deticiciicy ' '^Vbefher the 

nalionalTst Mesh ms com-ur with ihi^ claim 
of tlimr .'•(’parati.st luctliren ii.a.s not y«), been 
nual(' clear, Tliey Inuo net yet s.^'id rltut 
they do not concur /’ 

The siinmatist Miisalmans also want that 
miiioiitios lii'i; the Deiircssed (dassis, 
the j\nglii-Indiajia, the Indian Christiaut!, 
the Buroptans, etc, should Imve special 
represeutatiuir with weigiilage, Jf the 
dcniands of all these iiiinynfies weie 

"^gricvded, tliey iii comhiuaticn with the 
Moslems would occupy the majority of the 
seats in the Central or Federal Leglslatui'e, 
the Hindus being reduced, to a mmority 
therein. And as among the minority com- 

munities the Mosleme are the biggest, they 
TTould then be n the ascendant 


Let UK 1 nvT ]o,>k ut the mattor from 
anotlmr angl''. The [hnnees havo claimed, 
half the scuts in flic upper ctimubor ami one- 
tiurd ui tim lower Bet us .(snime that they 
would g-t om.'-tiiird in hotli. So they would 
get 'luo-tlind, tnc Mosh-mK onc-third, and, 
out of flic r.nmiinmg one-ibird tlm Depressed 
cU;s.'’cs. til- Anghwfndm-is, the Europeans, 
the Indian L’lu istnuiK, i‘te, would gut small 
fraetioiis. What wuMidd then remain for ths 
Hindus, who, taking those in British India alone 
lev'ini iirhiiis the depressed classes), are the 
biggest groiii) m India ? Perimps not even 
onv-fointh of (ho totnl number of seats. 

It is clear, ttmri'fore, that efforts are beinj 
male to ostahilKh nunonty rule m India 
It may he that every minority group is not 
coo cmuslv ;u'.d deliberately making or co- 
opciuting in such effortK. Ihi!-. it is probable 
that all or most of thi'se groups want that 
tlTc biggc.st group' in India, the Hmdii'!, 
should he made ['oucrios.s, at least weak. 

It should be nmh'istoml that it is to the 
interest of Brilmh imperialists to support 
t (ic.se cnoi'ts. For, if tiiesc riforts succeed, 
it Is not tlic conibiiu’ij mitionly gmups or 
any cue of them which will rule India, but 
tlic Ifritish (injicrialisfs will do so. For, 
c.vcc'pt flu. Coiigtcs.s (lu which nationalist 
Moslems, who liave no iniluimce with the 
British Government, are inclmlodl no other 
pally wants comploro independence. The 

other parties all agree to some powers (which 
w'ould practically mean the linal controlling 

powei) being reserved in tim hands of the 
British pariunount authority. 

The Congress, through its spokt-smau 

Mahatma (iandhi, wdio has been repeatedly 

laying stress uimii tlio principle of Hindu 
suriender, is uninientumally playing into 
tho hands of those who want minority rule 

Why ('here is Minority Buie in the British Empire 

Till j'C? ia no racial or other inheieut 
superiority in the British or otlier white 
man professing Christianity. The reason 
lor tho rule of the white Christian 
minority over the mm-vvhite non-Cbiistian 
imijcirily in tiic British Empire has to be 
sought elsewhere. The white British 
Christians are better organi^icd than the 
non-white and non-Christian peoples of the 
Empiie. There is greater solidaiity among 
them because of the absence among thm 
of bered tary casta diBtmct'ons and otbs 
similar dividing causes They aie iettn 
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educated aud possess greater Knowledge 
of theoretical and applied science and, bence, 
greater mechanical skill. This has enaWed 
them to prepare and equip theaiseiTes with 
terribly destructive weapons and accessories 
o! warfare. They are also greater e.vperts 
in the use of Machiavellian policy than 
noa-wlutc non-ChristiaS peoples. The 
imperialist policy is to ’* enlist mercenary 
soldiers from the least educated and least 
politically conscious of the non-white noa- 
Cbnstian classes and leave the rest in an 
emasculated condition. It is part of that 
policy to restrict facilities for the education — 
particularly for the scientific and teehaological 
education— of subject races, to as great 
an extent as may be compatible with th$ 
semblance of enlightened rule. 

As tln-re l'j minority rule in the British 
Empire as a whole, it would not be .strange 
if some Indian comraunalists had taken 
that as a hint for seeking to establish 
minority rule in Federated India. Bat it is 
not enough to wish to establish minority 
rule. The conditions must be fulfilled. 

If any minority group in India bad been 
superior to the majority group ia this 
country iu .all those respects in which and 
to the extent that the white Christian 
minority in the British Empire is superior 
to the ’ non-white nou-Ohristiaa majority in 
that Empire, then it would have been 
possible for that Indian _ minority to 
acquire or maintain domination over the 
majority. But there is no such superiority, 
except perhaps in the skill to make use of a 
Machiaveiliaa policy. 


The Majority Rule We Want 

In order to guard against any possible 
miscouceotioD, it ia necessary to state that 
our ideal is not the establishraent^f iliadu 
communal majority rule m India ybr in any 
province of India. We want 'the 
through wholly elected legislatures oi 

majorities of an entirely political or politico- 
economic character, consisting _ of mea 
of all communities elected by mixed ekcLO- 
rates. In such majorities, the ^ 

men of different commuoiUes will 
time to time. It is probaole that, o^iener 
than not, in the Federal or ^entrM Legsla- 
ture the majorities wi I consist of more Himu 
than of men of other communities, t^h 
it is not beyond the range of possihiUty 


for the majorities to sometimes con.sist 
of more men from the minority commuauies 
than from the Hindu coramnnity la the 
provincial legislatures, it is probable _ that,, 
inora often than not, ia the Ho&iom majority 
provinces the majorities will consist of more 
Moslems than others, and in the Hindu 
majority provinces they will cor .sist of 
Hmdus than others. Bat sometimes in oiAh 
these kinds of provinces the ma|orjcies in the 
legislatures may consist of mare men 
the minority groups than from the majoiity 
^oup. 

For acquiring great political infiuonce, 
it IS not indispensably cecessary to belong 
to a majority group. Though belonging to 
the very small Jewisn conitnuaity 
Britain, Lord Seacoosfield enjoyed auchalienged 
political sapremacy for a number of years. 
Lord Beading, heionging to the pme smad 
community, exercise.s grear influence. In 
India, Padabhai Naoroji and Piierozs.iah 
Mehta, though belonging to the very small 
Farsi commuaity, exercised great mflaenc© 
ia their day. 

Self-rule and Fixed Cemmtmal Majorities in 
Legislatures 

la ancient times it was only in some- 
smaU city stages that the citizens themselves 
could meet in aa assembly hall to matte laws 
for taemselves sud tiansact other state 
business. So far as they were concerned, 
they were literally seli-TUiiag. But in bigger 
states, ancifcflt and modern, seL-raiO canuot 
possess that liteial meanicg. In theai it 
means gorernmeat by taose who are electea 
by the people. 

There has been a demand that in some 
prof luces the majority of the svats^ la the 
le^'liatuces should be reserved for Aos^erfs 
aud^haC thi-se Moslem represeotatives shouiu 
be e'^efced by Mosieiii voters alone. 8nopose, 
there 'were a similar demand made by Hindas 
for some other piQvmces, If both^^such 
demands were met, would there be seir-ram 

m all these provinces ? 

it is clear than in such provinces, tuyere 
would be always, or at least more ccteu 
tiiaa not, goterEUieut by the com.^ 
maiorilies ia the legiskbures. rtiis CtinnoT 
be called self-rule, but rather its _opposite, 
For the mmurity commuaities in nheas 
provinces would be ruled by ^ men witl 
whose election they had nothing tc dc 
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Rncii oomruuna] !n.7]'ir!f,y njle would bf' :i 
nr-yatinn di not only fai the 

miniirilr oonimnnitips, bat pf^rhajiv tor 

ooino ’a'"!*!! helnnyitig to thfi nia]oritT group 
w'iio jH'gh'i tbink somo persons not 

bolov’pfriosj' to tbf'ir I'dijrinns ('''uvnuoitios 
w'onM bore 1)000 br-tler roprn=;r>jit jt-iros but 
for wbom they 'vrero proelnded fiYrm voUt.':: 

ft !s oloar tlivti tint die roflovvafiou of 
Hifi rt)uio?'ilr of sonR for any pritiovTkr 
oommonitr, to 'be filliol by dootioo 1 y a 
separate oloetoTato of liint coiumuoRy, is a 
r.Oiraf!on d S'-dbrnlf' for oilier Cvomrtuuiifios 
and piOrfs;!’.Iy a'so i-'r somo vnlors 
to tlsG majority oomniunal group 

Lot ns iinw ootis;df-r mhother thy tpserva- 
tio.n A'tf tho Ill'll! 'ritv of peats for a narticniar 
nommnnitv, i-n bo fiilorl hr eioRli 'm bv tx 
riiixoil nr joint, doetonit-', c.;ri ro,-mH in sojf- 
I’lilo 10 a srrint sotisn. It is, no dnnli!, h >Uor 
than liic -'l-'otioii of tbo ooiimwinii rnapiritr 
in tbo !''•'• hlatil!'.' by o !Si’p;ir,i(,i' ‘'b'r'.oj.Jn of 
lh(‘ 'fi'p'oritv Cl,,'!! ■uciiiy. Rot ib ti-o, i,'«' tiiifc 
(’UtiM-'b to b'> (mIIcm? s'li'-ruio. For Dm v »f<'rs 
in Vii" i tini ''Iivt'OMf.!' uiY' di'privod of fi'v>!>- 
fi <0! af ('n'>ini!; tlioy nannof ('lionvi' 
til'! b.i.p, (d,!,^ P'diii ,'inr oo;)'r!i'!uH,% hut 
mi’si puiU out tin' Ji)'ij''-''lty of !<■ p.slators 
_^fi‘oni a [1 ivtioiiln;' n'ligious otoa'nuniiv, 

Fron ro.-K'i'V.'itiio) oi sonii' nt'.Rs for 
]>;t?-tiouhir ttvtuo’ity fioin.numtios, to hr> 
filli'd by ol'Citnin oitiior br fiopniatv olootonit'"^ 
of thosAO eniniinjnitb''^ or by a piint nU'citoravo 
of all ofnnninnjiit's, eanin't I'O colli'd P‘-!f- 
rule ill its fall sense. For, if the eleoh'on 
is hv .soporaK' (‘lento ratios ol sotuo coni'nunities, 
liie ori'er nonnnumtios iiuvo moihing to 
dn with the election of soran leyislators. 
who are iJo'n'forc not tin’ir roj’roseuta- 
tiv-'s 't’lb jf file (.'h’ftion Is by a 
joini f'lee'orntn the vii-fi'rs ari' [uirtly 
deprirod (iftfri'udinii of eiioi(!r>, jih th(>y .nn- 
birind to ;) ijx((l miEpIn-r of un-n ff'om 

a yoinmnnify ami are ibus tii/'that 

extent prot'.hibed from t'bo(;.sin,g tbed Viest 
men from any conimunily. 


Mr, R. Chattenjee’s Cable to Or. Moonje 

Rome dailies liavc fiuhiislu'd Mr. 
Rt**^aiida Oliatterjfio’H cable to Hr. Moenjo 
witiiout pvintiDff at tlie same tiryo tlio iattfEs 
Gallic to iiim, to •which Mr. Cbatfcrjce’s 
cable was a reply. IVe print bedh in order 
to remoii e any possible laisconecpHon, the 
words in italics being supplied by ns to 


make the nmssuges quite easy to 
undersLond. 

Tfm foll.iv. ing enhio reaeiipfl Mr. Chafterjee 
on the ITUi October: 

“/■ f?-a whnloiioiU'ff'diy po-oponlinp fnlh Vrfejrnaii 

iifh! tj.-il.ivn-oi -11 hcbiiiititc reaporftj^L 

l•nn'’cs^!il^n■‘: ihP boor, do.'ittrc' f'cnatci-’s mandate 
.and oCi.-'i- IfPoorni HhhHp mracrivcatilr (o cnnwlin,. 

P- \?C'f!!om- ii'iyfim* pc/ I'imi n-scmitkm m Larhb 
nvrf Rcnonl. yao.-rn! werahtasro in Mo<^tm 
mht'jnfif provincos. M’C-Shtnl r!'^oi vaton .;ji 
ciiliro l/'Jishuito’s mid ['o.-iipiary powers 

xn pTovjnrf'-' with ^ Por.'iiXYifion of Rir.db, and 
.-riV'riii.po _ !'oprc-.oni,iliop of 7;,v in serviops 

<!»<} t'.ibiactp Ro'o.'i'nd’iiii of _ Moslem rotces ■will 
I'kno.^v riUirr _ sopiioio or joi!il_ orates. / 
x'.f'jsonaUx' cixushb'T fhr prop 's, 1 1 nii.'ldrl, hm agree 
lo i'l'pmfbl ,'>ri Ttrattm Hikb'i wilj Ite aiiGuated 
itn'i aar.tiv'd Mo'p in.strn dicius.— ilnoriic." 

ft; is fc) he nndcTsf.notl tb if D','. Moonje's 
rtiblo rrprf'sontod the posifxori of Lm (>om- 
'unn.M pop! jciruc s o-j Lm jj-sy {uxd hi.uv be 

sent <!'..> nn 'S.xgo ; ‘ot flio '■'(ttt.xlKin ims 
cbaffciio; f.’ 'PI d:iy t‘) di'iV !i n! stiipi tinnjp 
altiiowi (Vixm hour to Inox". (ft ip luoky that, 
uti to ih'- lit;’,'' of our cort'oi tfng th(> proof 
of this p;',5a‘',i’.'oib. I’oos of flo' cipitpLlion 
of fill' two Ic.'idof-x inis not r-anlipd 

(I't, ati'J it tntix' bo jpat Ur. r>,iniihi will not 
bip'o to si!i”'cn<b’r, bw'SKiso of the pon- 
fidliimont; <.f iii'- c.'in-liii'ms by the Mmslom 
Si‘p;xr;it:sts in fjondon.'l It. is txlsn to bn 
under.S'(<i'xd lluxt Mr. Liiiift tajm was nslmd 
to xvirt' inntniidiiMS as nn honorary of?icQ« 
braver of tbe ifimln Mabiisahbn. Ti is also 
imocss.ii'T to sfiifo under what circumstances 
Dr. Mociio' flit it ncccssmy to cable 
tvT Idr. Ohuttf'rjpc mid to some other persp-os 
ccnnocM with t)ic nindu Mahasabha. 
IVn -andorstnol that a cm tain Indian 
xmathnniiii in Loiulon .s'ent fi G'nlo to a 

soiitbMnan in Oidcnlta aslctsig the latter to 
x’rapixmi Dr. Vpionjc to cn-fipf'niti with 
Jbiliaium (bimlhi and fhmdit xMidan Mohan 
Mjtlaiiya. Tim fhibMiltii gentleman must Imv-e 
si'Jii s'li^i f( Tvcpnmf: to Dr, Hooric, which 
was it br'Xul hint that tin' ihudor should ety 
difhi*7 to xihntnnxji and Malaviysii in 
commmnu nnittors. Ti'crenprm Dr. Mocnie 
must havr fidt in’i’idoxc'd owing to Conflict 
brtwfmn liiK private jiixlgment based on the 
Ifindu SDahnsixbhii's Di'lhi nninib'sto of March 
last and the xibovp-mt‘ntioued ic(|ucst. lie 
may aRo have tlnniglit that Mr. Chatterjee 
and some other persons were privy to that 
request, which, of course, they were not. 
Hence he cabled to them that he i/v.'X “whole- 
heartediy co-operating with Mahatmaji and 
Malavysji is legitimate and reasc.iiahie 
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coo fts oas bu raatoJ m rictuas dbjut 
I \e. t 0 af> t‘ cooce b. on^. 

iilr. ksman’iiiLh Chai:tenee's aaswetiC-g 
cable to Dr, Koooje raa as folio vrs : 

“(jindiii-ii ffo 1 Xlaknyi-n's sorreader araounts 
to uaiaLtiiitiouat tsolraral. Hiudus are 

jOos.tiTOiy’ ag^j-Easc^ stUMojy iloriicm maiovity m 
CouaiiU. scpiraro electord^^i, residiury po^r'ers 
in pi’oviflces aad sftr'soa rMrait;ia;at aad cabiaet 
eon^trnorioa on coiaaiuaal basis, RefereBdaio 
lutik'- / d’3TdL=‘ to reall? imparcial arktracioa I 
cjosidor aarepiAsoatativo Muslfjras’^ demanda 
to be camo'i9aj«d Jaipenadsfc demands.” 

As Blr. Cliatterjees authoricy for seodia^ 
the message that be did may be iiuesUoned, 
it should he Slated- that he did uot depead 
entnely oa Ins pi'irate inforraatlou reiatiog 
to Baugali Hindu opinioa regai-dmg communal 
inatLei'k hut was guided also by the cmiseusas 
of opinion of the coafereace held oa the 
11th October at the Indiaa Association Hall 
of “represenUtiret of all section? of, the 
Hindus of Bengal, ’’ which was convened by 
Dc. Sir 2 . C. Kay, Dr. Sir Nilrataa Sircar, 
3li- Bamaaanda Chatterje©, Hr. J. Ohandhiid, 
Mr. Sjfyanaada Bose, Mr. B H. Sasiaal, 
Dr, P. K, Acharji, Mr. ifureudra Kumar Basil 
and Mr Naliai Raa'an Sarker, and was 
guided in addition by the ^ sense and 

unanimous resolution of a public ua^stiag 
of the Hiadus held at the Albert Fall 
on the 14th October. We are personally 
aware that some Congressmen in Bengal hold 
the opinions expressed in Mr. Chatterjee s 
cable. 

In order to give an opportunity^ to the 
Hindu? of Bengal, widhin aud outside the 
Con^’Toss fold, to criticize or lopudiate «ae 
rie-ws embodied in Mr Cfaatterjees message, 
he released both Dr. Moonje's »ad his cables 
for publicattoa. But we have not so inr 

come across any such criticism or repuduhoc 

though the messages were publishecl in oota 
Oougress and non-party news papers m 
Calcutta. y 

Mr. Chatterjee bolds, of oulirse,'* that 
Mahatma-ji and Malavjyaji are ^ijcapable 
of intentioual or conscious disloyaUy to 
the national cause , bat as they are not 
infallible, some of their decisions taken widu 
the host of inteations may sometimes lesui. 
la serious in] ary to it. Hence the use o 
the word ''uniutentional.” 


Commtifialisia and Comisiunal BriiasfzatioRS 

Every comtumml l■l^g^n52ation_ net 
necessardy guilty of coiuKiimahsm. Tie 
Hindu Mmiasabha is uadoiiutedly a communal 
organ inntioii. Bur m our (..pinicUi :t is net cuiJfy 
of aomaiuur.lisni in politic-'^. "lilUMdmuus Gu not 
like it, and tho^e of tnem wno claim tc oe 
natioealists accuse _ the Maha-abha. of 
couioiunalisui. That is hecaiisfe the Mahusabha 
opposes the aurcasouaWe. undemocratic and 


auti-Eutional domands of Musaheuus, 
some Kicdu nalionalists nlso. parCicuuny 
of the Congress school, consider it g'unty 
of comraunalisffi. They class it with the 
Moslem orgaainatiocs of which separatist 
3Iasalmans are meinb&r?. Tuis hu-y Uu, 
perhaps because they bare not takea pains 
to acquaint tbtniselves with what _ the 
Maha-sabba stands for in politics, or periiaps 
because in tbeir ausiecy to appear impartial 
and neutral they throw eq'ad_ blame oa the 
ilosletu communal organizahoas UQa_ utjc 
3Iahas8bba. let it is a tact wiiicn nooouy 
has yet been aMe to controvert that *-110 
Mahasabba's manifesto on the 
coustitutional Tef-rras, issued from Dolui 
in the fourth week of 3Iarcu is 

entirely free from cyruniuaahsoi— tar 
more free from it than tfce Congress forking; 
Committee's communal settlement 

We have read in a 3losiem_ paper an 
acousatioa to the effect that it js to gam 
communal ends that many Hiniios pwo p 
nationalists. It means perhaps tout Hindu 
aationahsm like that wmeh nas toand 
expression in the Hindu ^ Maba^ubius 
manifesto is comnraaahsm m ui.'^guise, we 
are not sure that we have been iibJe to ttihy 
strasp the nieauitig of this accusation, it 
my mean that Hindus pose a? national's 
pure and simple, because v;i^y know that 
be>g a majority m India 
ha'V poltiical ascendancy m aii-Indm affairs. 
Thil is uudoubtedly an irrefutable argumaat . 
Eo A the Hindus m India ore 
o-ttilty of beidg a majority eoffimuaUT nse 
the Turks iu Turkey, tbti _ Persians in 
Persia, the Afghans in 
British Obristians m 
aatioaeJisni is communaiism in 
Ube Turkish, Persian, Afgoan and 
nationalism If. for example lUe Chii.aau 
cofflujumties m Turkey, _ the ChiistiuJ= 
.Tews, Parsis aud Bahais in Persia, 
Hindus la Afghamstan and tue Jews 
iu Great Britain bad made demaaus iiae 
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jtli 

"],of iliO'.'- V'l ^vho Vi’i'’n i'> do 

wjtli a^nuwt tUf^ 

iiiiv-idv d'^'’’iilf'ri ({Ui'-.t'irin (if iho iinrfiiioti oi 
i>t''ii£ra!, tiioiiirli I idi* ono do iiof l»'!l)>-ve (h.it any 
a:oorl will ivsnlt from it in the ritalo of 

affairs —lli'n! Lduinilrn S;a'kin'\-= A>!'’,‘>ih/ Moh'/ii 
f/o.sY, p. 1H() 

What then was his proirrammo ti! eons:- 
tnu’bive u-orlv in V.cn oi airitation in Ktiiiknd? 
Eg wrotio in titc samn let, tor • 

“Let ns resolve, so f,rr as may, he done, bv 
Gvffl.v menus .ia our vovriiv, to avoid all Kattlisii 
ertods, and to use those of Indian manuFaeture 
int^tead-* EiVorts should he made a1, the same 
time to make it viov,frihle to use Indian soous, 
bv introdurititr mannfaettifos and iudustne-J in ear 
couniry.” — IhifI, p 1^7. 

This passafrp is followed by an evident 
note of n/pm.sn ■ 

“It oushl perhaps to he noted ihal tlie obji^-1 
is not in iniuve Maneliostev or any Tinulish mami- 
fa(''tnres, Ij^'l tip si' tuple extetvd and expand." 
All Ihal we aim at is to inve resolafe and earnesi 
vent to our pilrioin* Ipeiimr.s, furtlier our indiyenpiis 
iipliistrie.s, a.nd draw the attention of Ruirlish 
]>eopio to oiir Mid Krievauee.s,"— /he/, p 

As ro'tiirds ( iuvernriu'iit sm’vif'e, !te wrote 
in his third lettei ■ 

“Business, -indnsi, rial, iniirmfaptnnnir ami other* 
wise, —and nut Oiiverniipnd serviee, mnst la'' <mr 
ho[>(' in Iiitnre Let us reinember that it cannot 
lit' lay ioTeiunors, hut by nnt'helvc.s. that, our true 
salvation must, be vreuabt."-- IbhL p Ib'b 

TiiC spirit of noirviolenne find roveii'relo.ss 
snll'ennt; hmnd full vent in hlr Aniinda 
Mohan ' Bose’s ‘Federation EalT speeeh, 
delivered on October 10 , IhO.h. yaid he . 

“Lot ns all spociall.y sec to it, tliat no lawlesf-ao.ss 
eharaetpi'i^.c oi even tinse our proeeedinfrs Let us 
he the victims, if need be. never the pornetratoj-s 
of wionu—the victims it, may he of isnomnt, 
misinfoj'nmd or perverse .aufUorhy, vOr of a too often 
nnserupnious iiolicp. We have to learn tlie divine 
lesson of Imw to .suiter No w/Ve is enmpiete 
without, saiu'dlee , and t.lus is the tcachinfr of .all 
fiuriptiires. Let ns bn prejm-ed, if such should be 
tUo short-sitrtit,ed ami suicidal policy of unr failcrs, 
to Riill'er pers.'cihinti for the sake nf tiuv M<dlu| laud; 
for. from tlm thorns, wo slpdl trend. M'ill he /tunned 
a crown of alorv Ihr tlui cemitr.i’- t.lnt ji/.ve us 
birth.”— pp. dil-fhi, Appendix. ^ 


or les.s to Tndifi’.s political demands. There 
avf Routei s ipe^^nep,;^ bi’e(> Bress mo.ssiiffpj, 
special cables of Lcirnwpondenis of several 
newspapers and dcspntcdie.^ smit by air n].pi[ 
hr some corrE'spondeufs. The same isspg q{ 
a dailv enntilins cihl'-i’cut items of news 
often be-iinnir the s'lnie Londoii dal.p, withmit 
any indicutifUT (E the chropolovioal urdec 
of' ihmr desputf^! from London or then 
receipt in Iiului. And ns the situatiun 
in London often ciiantres several times m 
the course of a day or a iiiirht, it becomes 
difhcult to determine winch ts tho earber 
and which the later df'vrdopmeat By thg 
tijne this issue of oar Review is published 
and reaches its readers, th* situatioa may 
chancre, greatly. No any detailed comments 
on our part on the proceedings of the R. T C, 
would bo futile and out of date. And as 
wn* appear before the public, at, intervals of 
IV month, \v(' eIo not possess tlie dailv paper’s 
nitpi.rtnuitv of eorp’otiEWP amoiidinfi: or 
bTin>:ip£t up to date tn-iuorrow what we 
wtitc t.o-fb'iV. 

F.vrn Ibv wisest, br'sf inf oral cd .'uid most 
apposite ootnipeats of onr (liiili(>s aro of no 
us-(> Si) far as the dolibcratimrs of the Tl T, 0 
‘'didegiitr's" arc ftoriccrned, fhmicli they 
iindouhh'dl.v- «erv(.' to ('nliplitE'n and (uitertiiiu 
their rondors. AVc s.iv this, beciniHO the latest 
issTics of oar datlu''; ri'ach i/mdon Iti days 
from the drilu of tlioir despatoh, by wfuchtirae 
tlieir conimonts beconio apcioiit hi.story, the 
situ'iHon liiiviuc ehanifod in the meantimp 
lUnreuver, tiio “deloc.ate.s” have little time to 
road both frc.sh Hntisli newspapers and old 
Indian onen. If nny news agency could 
telograpli tlie oonnnoats of onr papers to 
London, that would have been of some use 
But this is rarely, it ever, done All this 
was iinticipatcd. And for this and other 
reasons wo expressed the opinion, Ifinp hotore 
the lirst R 'U. FI nict, idiot, /e ^i-nr any 
ItidiffiJ ptd'post!., it real R. T. C should 
hold itsTsnssion.s m India. 


Tfia Round Table Conference 

The daily newspapers publish every day 
^gyjgmaritsed accounts of the formal discussions 
in ' the different Sub-coramittecs of the 
so-called Round Table Conference, and of 
the informal talks of different “delegates” 
amoDg_ themselves and reports of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s speeches and talks relating more 


Mahatma Gandhi and the R. T. C. 

Mahatma (huidhi tool: the earliest available 
Opportunity to insist on the British 
Government laying tiicir cards on the table 
and stating to what extent the,y were 
■prepared to agree to the demands of the 
people of India. It is mere delayin,? tactics 
and waste of time to discuss details when the 
main thing, that is to say, -whether India is 


xorBs 


0^5 

to g6t freedom or aot, has sot been settled. lemoving this impression by publishing a 

But 3Ii'. Gandhi s request has not, up to the repnrt of Hr Gandhi's speech about that 

time o! tins wiiting, been complied mtb topic in Young India. Hr. Sadanand, the 

In and outside the Conference he has Free Press “commissioner,'’ has also by a 


stated India’s case plainly and in an 
uncompromising manner. Except in his 
attitude towards the Hindu-Hoslem problem 
and, to a lesser extent, h^s attitude to the 
Princes and their subjects, we generally 
agree with the views he has expressed. 

It IS not necessary to repeat the reasons 
for our inability to subscribe to his policy or 
principle of surrender to Moslems. We shall 
here make only two observations. 

At the first session of the R X. C. 
Sir Mohammad Shafi was satisfied with 
claiming for the Bengal Moslems 46 per cent 
of the seats in the Bengal council to be filled 
by separate communal election. Probably on 
account of Mahatmaji’s repeated declarations 
of readiness to surrender, and as the result 
of British die-hard wire-pulling, that demaifd 
has mounted up to 51 per cent, At the first 
E T. G. session Moslem “delegates” wanted 
one-third of the scats m the Federal Legislature 
from British India. Now they demand oue- 
third of the States’ quota of the seats, too, 
with the proviso that if the States or their 
rulers cannot or will not give so many, the 
deficiency is to be made good from British 
India seats ! The Moslem commuuahsts’ 
appetite has been growing, both on account 
of Gandbiji’s oft-repeated promise of surrender 
and of British imperialists' instigation and 
wire-pulling. _ _ 

Mahatma-ji is opposed to Christian 
proselytiaation— particularly through the 
instrumentality of secular advantages But 
we do not know whether he feels that the 
concession to Moslems of all the special 
privileges claimed by them would amount 
to offering inducements to non-Musalmans 
to become Musalraans. If Musalmans were 
to practically become permanent rukrs of 
some provinces, if it became easiur for 
Musalmans to enter Legislaturesr .^'bect^e 
Ministers and get jobs, would not that 
indirectly promote Moslem _ proselytization . 
'U’here then would remain the religious 
neutrality of the State? , 

As regards the Princes and their subiects, 
Mahatmaji was originally reported to have 
left it to the pleasure of the former as to 
whether the latter would have the ri^t to 
elect the States’ representatives in the Federal 
Legislature, and other rights. Mr. Mahadev 
Deea has to some extent succeeded un 


special cable produced the impression that 
Mr. Gandhi’s informal talks with the Princes 
relating to their subjects' rights have been 
satisfactory from the people’s point oi 
view. 

Mr. Gandhi is reported to have used 
words to the effect that the Prmces having 
‘'■generously” agreed to come into the Federa- 
tion, he could not lay dmvu any conditions 
on which they were to enter the Federation 
so far as the conditions related to such 
internal matters as the rights of their peoples, 
etc. "We do not think that the Princes were 
led by generosity to propose to join the Federa- 
tion, Self-interest led them to do so. This 
can be proved from a document of princely 
origic which was not meant for publication 
but got published. As for laying down 
conditions. “British Indians’" cannot obviously 
think of compelling the Princes to enter the 
Federation on any conditions But they also 
cannot compel us to enter a Federation of 
which autocratically governed States are to 
be some of the units. TTe are certainly 
entitled to say that we will federate only 
with States of which the people have repre- 
sentative responsible government. Otherwise, 
let Briiish India alone have freedom, leaving 
the States to decide for themselves. Nfe 
certainly desire that the whole of India should 
be free. And it is very doubtful if one part 
of India can become or long remain fully 
free whilst the other part is in bondage. 

Humiliation at Break-down of Commusiai 
Negteiations 

Wg do not share with Mahatmaji the 
feelingUf humiliation to the extent to_whmb' 
he anctsome other prominent “delegates' gave 
expression to it at the break-dowji ox 
mfoicnai conununal It is certainly 

not a thing to be proud of that India has some 
groups and some men who, either of tbeir 
own accord or under instigation,^ have ^taken. 
up an unreasonable aud irreconcilable atutude 
But that no agreement could be arrive d at 
with the particular knot of men, pnrposrT" 
nominated by British, bureaucrats ^ 

ofdcial Musalman communahst, is not a thing 
of which we need be ashamed. _ _ _ 

After his expression of hutniliatiou in 
language of unconscious exaggeration due to 
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thoso raftile by Musslniiins in India anJ il 
th'^' Turks, Persians, and P>ntisbep 

hurl acceded to those detuauds, then Tark'sh, 
Persian, Aff^han and British nationalism, 
instead of heing snspeut, would have 
been free from t!m chars^e of bcin?; 
Goramunalifim in dis^ui.se ! But us nothit!;j 
hke this has happened, Hindus nnmt 
plead iTUilfy to the charge of bcins: as 
coriimunalisfic under the guise of nutiotuilism 
as the Turks, Persians, Afghans a»d 
Britisliprs are. 

Tf It be admitted that the Hindus are 
natioruilistio because, boing an alHudia 
majority, it pays them to be imtimialists, 
how is it to be expiaiaed that, though the 
Bengali Hindus are a minority in Bengal 
aud'^ though several District Board and 
ILauiciiial'* cleotious liave shown that they 
camrot secure ev'us a uusnber of sc.als in 
yrupoitiou to titcir population— how is it 
to bo e^pl'uiu'd, we ask, that iven 
under such (dr cum shin cos Bongaii Hindtis 
still eliug to nutioualism pure and simphi 
ant! do not ask for r’.sm'vaiioii of stmts and 
vvoiid'itago, as nlaimnd S>v Moslem minorities 
every V Is that also some of 

uortuunnalisn'i or idhf'r snuster isni in 
disguise ? 

\V(' do not hold any briof J'or every 
nfU't’aime or Dianib'sto of ev'^ry Hindu leailer. 
But wo do as.srrl again that Die auDiorigcd 
pidibcal nianh'e.sto of tlu' Hindu Mahasabha 
IS nationalistic and democratic and more 
free from conimunalism than the Oongiass 
Working Committee's oommunal settlement. 


exib’', wer ' half-^tarvod hv Jludr crufil njii 
cm-ninL go'rdmr!'' She d-mihiJ^ jljjw ‘ 

t'rPoiLs a.' "ii\ iividu d rmniboi-', full uf violpupa 
ahu'^i's, diit, ui:ci-!nii] and drsor der " and 

wi> hv.H for yo.u’s na h\i jm.t potatoes 
At K.ira "a diird nf tlio pnsmiors had died of 
tnix'rcu'osi . and tvphoid nn’ro’ everv spring 
oiw tn-i-' th'‘ lofA TinmVior diuths was nnlv 
oue-fourth th" toiai nardi 'r .d cfinvupR. . . . jv 
frinm roJd ainl h'ine''r wcr,> tiudr dailr porti^ 
yoam poi'isiii'i fhcn’.'hlio poN-stu'd hlaA iieetles. 
Th-' imouhahon, fto' vioicir os to women, the 
moral dissnlutouoss n! the uiPionfies, camiot be 
(lasoniiod in words. The hrdreri of ihe eonhota 
was t:o irro'iL tind they at limes opened the coffl® 
of recent ly hurii'd otliH.its and drove wooden 
sUko-s inlo the eorp-as. ’ 

To got law clue, the authoress had only 
to refaso to mow, but not to hnugerstrike 
for days and weeks. She docs not mention 
any shoo^'iug of pi'isoners. However, 

British prisons and (h'tmition camps m 
ludiu can on the whoh-' give a soniGwbat 
hotter acfioniifi of theiuselves than Ciianst 
Russian pris./n-. Though this may nut be 
very high ]■r.us|^ 


Indian Cidtural hifluonce in Asia 

hi the (‘.nurse of an artit'lu on the 
rnlern.itional Coiouial Hshibifimi in Paru 
laiutrihuh’d to the ,1,'Ufub/' /bovVvr by Sir 
Aiind Sh'in, that (aaious ('\ploror lad'ors to 
its Indian section aoil sav.s that 

“lliere is proiiahiv at tin' pi'cseut day no other 
place ta Iw f.mmi whenj tSio powerFul mfluecte 
Gvercisod hy tlm oid civijiyaiion and art of India 
over great reuinas nf 't.sia ouP^Kie its own limits is 
lirescnt^d to the eye in more impre'^.sive a fashion 
Tlie vast extcusiou of Indian (Miltiiral inllnecces 


Prison Conditions in Tsarist Russia 

Till' following passage ocour.s ui a n‘view 
nf a hmde lutnuH “Hidden Spring,s of tin? 

. Russian * lim'idntinn : fVrsonai Jdom-jirs of 
Katerina Bivslikovsl^aia” in Tln% Nfir 
li(‘puhru“, i 

Whm who was arrested, she was nil', onl.v fed 
with sthddiw; soup oerved in ihdiy woMh'U vi's.sels, 
'but aiso denii'd unv iaeilitius fm keepuig her 
'tmiv eleiin. The re-ijnlalion.s provided lor eleau 
lineu every woelr and a bath nvoiy fortnight, aocl 
twhon afier three montlvs she finaU.y pratested 
she was jiTOmioed her duo : ihn oHicials assnreii 
that f sliOuld have a bath, asked il I liod 
anything else to say, and aunt me hiuik. It was 
late the moon was shinmg, the young soldiers 
were ]oking, and 1 walked liappiily on, ICHiking 
forward to tlie bath, and cloan linon. I got 
neither.” Binaliy, by refusing to move nntu plean, 
she got her hath. On the way out to bibena me 


{mrn Ctmlvul in the iiorih to frupical Indoaesm 
in liie soul li, and fi'oin flie i'oidor land,''’ of Peisia 
to Chin 1 . and -lupnn, h.’.', been fully rovml&d to 
tie* world nf large only linniin the Inst Hovenfj 
yemu or no aj’id aininst entirely Ihreuidi the 
rese.i,r''h''s of dVe-tern Hciidlai'M. They ji.ive shown 
tibil aiieient inUia nns the ludiating wnfro of a 
eivi!i«i!KKi which liy reljguuis thought, iis ah 
and lileti'ilnre was dc.stnied since two thoniapa 
.vi’inu Ji) leave its deep tiiart on meet? wholly 
divemVnul scaffeiud over the gn'ider rmrt of Asia 
Yot dtiV.ig hefselt m.iv be i onsidoo'd to have 
revimineij. until unite reeentl.v unconseioiiH of this 
Its great’ rble m the piust. Tins ciuious fact can 
largely bo at fri hided to the pemdiar features of 
traditKiniil India, n mcntaldy, Thess iwicr aiM 
acamnt for tiic fact tlmt ,amid>st tho vast stores of 
Indian classical hteraturo there are to he founci 
but very scant, y rdie.s of w'hat may be properly 
edassed as written historicaL rouords.” 

YTesteni scholars deserve grea.t praise for 
their indological researches. Some modern 
Indian scholars have done creditable work 
in this direction. Like other ancient and 
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mode 0 pew le& tbe nc ent Ind ans had 
son 6 delects Tl e defect to vhich Br 
Stem calls attentiou was that they did 
great things but failed or did not care to 
record by name who did them and how and 
when it was a defect, no doubt ; but it was 
a more paTdoii,able one than if they had failed 
to do anytiung great, ^ 


The Castes of Majorities and Minorities 
in India 

The _ majority and minority coramunal 
gioups in India seem to be lu one respect 
lilo_ caste groups. Tabing the whole of 
India as one unit, Hindus are a majority 
group and Moslems a minority group. 
Hence, if the rights of minorities are to 
be safe-guarded in any way, the case of the 
Moslem minority certainly deserves to ,be 
considered by the Minorities Sub-committee 
ot the Houml Table Conference, so far as the 
Central or Federal Legislature is concerned. 
But so far^ as_ provincial legislatures are 
concoruod, it is only the minorities in 
particular provinces whose oases should be 
considered by that Sub-coraraittee. Hence, 
because Moslems aie an all-India minority, 
that IS no reason why in provinces like 
Bengal and the Panjab, where '■hey are in 
a majority, their cases should be specially 
considered by that Sub-committee. Such 
consideration can be explained on the 
assumption that Moslems belong to the Caste 
of Minorities, and hence even "where they 
are the majority, their case is to be given 
the special consideration meant only for 
minorities. On the same kind of assumption, 
Hindus belong to the Majority Caste, and 
hence even where they are in a minority 
the^ Minorities Sub-committee do not give 
their cases any special consideration. 

Briefly then it comes to this • As 'Rahmans 
a-e considered Brahmans everyjv/ere and 
under all circumstances irrespective of their 
character, occupation and intellectual and 
educational standing, so people belonging to 
the biggest all-India minority group are to 
be treated as a minority group deserving of 
special consideration even in provinces where 
they constitute the majority, and people 
belonging to the ah-India majority group are 
not to receive the special consideration 
meant for minority groups in every province 
where they are a minority. 


As ts name imp ie& the M non es 
Snb comm ttee is meant to cons.der the case 
groups. Hence, in Bengal and in 
the Panjab, it should enquire what kind of 
arrangement is wanted for tbe Hindu, 
Sikh and other provincial minority groups. If 
it busies itself to satisfy the majority group 
m these provinces and does not care for 
the demands and desire.s of the minority 
groups there, its name becomes a misnomer 


Change of Government in Great Britain 

It is absolutely certain now that, on the 
result of the recent general election m 
Great Britain, the Conservative.? will come 
into power. Whether a Conservative Govern- 
ment will be able to remedy the state of 
things which led to the dissolution, of 
parliament, may well be doubted. But it 
would be best to judge that Government by 
its work. The defeat of Labour is a set- 
back to world democracy, though no remark- 
able achievement stands to the credit of the 
Labour Government, 

So far as India is concerned, if Labour 
had continued to be in office, it could not 
and would not have agreed to India becoming 
free. The chance of India becoming free 
under a Conservative Government would not 
certainly be greater. Even with Labour in 
office, there would most probably have 
been a renewal of the strugale for freedom 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and the 
consequent repression. A similar struggle 
with the resulting repression would seem to 
be inevitable now. The onlv difference seems 
to be that, under a Tory Government, 
repression may be sterner and more 
undisguised. 

HTeaching of Ahimsa' and Swadeahism ^ 
in Bengal 

As b. renewal of the struggle for freedom 
seems very likely, as a vigorous Swadeshi 
movement must form an essential part of 
it, and as in consequence much suffermg 
will have to be borne without any thought 
of retaliation, it is only proper to remind 
ourselves of Mr Ananda Mohan 
advice to his Bengali countrymen in 1905 
with reference to the partition of Bengal 
and the consequent agitation. He contributed 
three letters to the Ainrita Bazar Patnla 
He wrote on the 7th August, 1905 ; 
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“Lc'i tho.-;,? aniorm'st tis ^vho wish to rlo so, 
piot;'’od with aifital.ion in Fnp;hi,nd, fiprainst. thf 
alroatlv fleoi'lM pnostion ot the _ jKirtifion ot 
Ijontral, thnn^li ! for one do not lioiieve that anv 
prnod will iv&nlt fmiu it in the oxistina; sUto of 
Chandra SarkarV .btundn Muhtn 

p. ISfl 

Wlnit then was his prograinnip of cons- 
tructive work m lieu of aititation in England ? 
De wrote 311 the same letter- 

“Lot us resolve, ho f;u as may lie. doao, hv 
iveiv moans .in onr powei', to avoid all Unniish 
goods, and to use those of Indian inanufacfui'e 
instead^- Efl'orts should he made at the sam<’ 
tune to make it possihle to use Indian goods, 
t)V introducinc manufactures and industries in our 
country ’’—ilur/.. p 197. 

This passage is followed bv an evident 
note of (iliiinan ; 

"Tt ought perhaps to bo noted lUat the ohieet 
IS not to injure fifancheslfir or any English marm- 
fu lures Ij^t flttdr t’ude extend and expand,- 
All that we aim at is lo give resolute .and earnest 
vent to our pahiolic leelings, furll'.ei our mdigonmis 
indiiKtrics. and dr.avv Ilio atlentmn of Rnglisli 
people to onr sad gvluvauces.''— /bd/., p. 199. 

A,s regards { rovu'rnnumt service, he wrote 
in his tlunl leltci . 

“Business, — indusf.rial, inanuraetnring and oflim'- 
w NO, “and nur (rovernmenl si>rvi(’{>, must ho our 
hope in future. Lei us rem,>mlior tliaf. it. I'annol 
lie by foreigners, Imt hv euvHf'lviM, that our fnio 
silvation must he wi’inigliL'’ IhuL p. ''hn. 

Thu spirit of iviii viohuioe and revongeless 
suritjring found full vent in Mr Anandii 
Mohan Bose's ‘Federation flnU' speRch, 
delivered on October 16, iHOn. Said he : 

“Let us ail specially see to it. that no l.iwlessaoss 
characterize or even tinge our proceedings. T,ct in 
be the victim, s, if need he. never the perpeti'ator.s 
of wrong— the victims it ma.v be ctf ignoiunt, 
mNinforniod or perverse anthonty, or of a loo olten 
imscriipulons police. We, have (o learn the divine 
le.sson of how to siifTer _ No is complele 

wilhoiit s.araitu'e : and this is tjm t"aching of all 
Siiiptnrc.s, Fed na l>o prepurcil, IF sncli sFioiild he 
Ihe sliori-sihhlefl and snicula! pntscy of our fiilm-s, 
'*0 suircr perseeutiiin for the our llntlpl laml; 

foi, from the I, hums W(i shall trimd, will he /hnnr-d 
a crown of glory lor Ihe country lhal j/.vc us 
luifh.’' — IhbL, pp. 90-00, Appendix. ■ 


The Round Table Conference 

The daily newspapers publish every day 
,giygmariKed accounts of the formal discussions 
m "the different Sub-oomraitteos of the 
so-called Bound Table Oonference, and of 
the informal talks of diiforent “delegates” 
among_ themselves and reports of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s speeches and talks relating more 


or loss to India's political deni.ands. There 
are Rmitoi's mtNSiiges, Free i’ross messagp^ 
apoeial cables of corrospondonts uf Sfiveral 
newspapers and dcspatchos s-nt by air mail 
by some croTospondiMit-^ The s-mno issue of 
a daily coniiuns difh'ivnl, itcm.s uf news 
often hearing the some Lem dun date, ivithogt 
any indication of the chrunologicid order 
of then* (h'.spato'i from London or their 
receipt in India And as the situation 
in l/uidon oftiui changes several times m 
the course of a day or a night, it becomes 
difficult to determine which is the earlier 
and which the later diwclopmcnt By the 
time this issue u! our jRuvit'w is published 
and reaches its roadi'i’s, the situation may 
change greatly. So any detailed oomments 
('ti our part on the proceedings of the R. T C 
would be futile and out of date And as 
wc apiipar before tho pulilic at intervals of 
a month, we do not possess the daily papers 
opportunity of correcting, amending or 
bringing up to date to-iuoiTow what we 
write to-d.ay. 

Fvon tile wisest, host informed and most 
.piposite commi'nts of our dailies are of no 
iN'o so far ns tiie deliberntions of tho H, T, C 
“delegates” ,are coms'imetl, though they 
undoubjedly servo to (mlighfeu and entertain 
their readers. AFc say this, because iiic latest 
issues of our dailies reach L uidon 16 davs 
from tho date of their despatch, by which tune 
their cninments become iineiont history, the 
situation luivirg changed in the meantime 
jMercover, tho “deh'gatos'' have little time to 
read both frosli British newspapers and old 
Indian ones. If any nevs agency could 
telegraiiii tho comments of our papers to 
London, th.at would have been of some use 
But this is rarolv, if ever, done. All this 
was anticipated. .\nd for this and other 
reasons wo exiiressed tho opinion, long before 
tlie first H T. t'. tned, that, lo arri'C n)i)j 
us('f/d hKiiau purpose^ a real Jt T. 0, should 
hold itsAsessions in India, 


Mahatma Gandhi and the R. T. C. 

Mahatma (xandhi took the earliest available 
opportunity to insist on the British 
Government laying their cards on the table 
and stating to what extent they were 
prepared to agree to the demands of the 
people of India It is mere delaying tactics 
and waste of time to d.iscuss details when the 
main thing, that is to say, whether India is 
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to got freei^om or nol:, has not been settled 
But Mr. Gandhi’s request has not, up to the 
nme ot: this wntins, been complied with 

la and outside the Conference he has 
stated India’s case plainly and in an 
anconrpromising manner Except in his 
attitude towards the Hmdu-Moslem problem 
and, to a lesser extent, hs attitude to the 
Princes and their subjects, we generally 
agree with the views he has expressed. 

It is not necessary to repeat the reasons 
for our inability to subscribe to his policy or 
principle of surrender to Moslems. We shall 
here make only two observations. 

At the first session of the R T. C- 
Sir Mohammad Shafi was satisfied with 
claiming for the Bengal Moslems 46 per cent 
ot the seats m the Bengal council to be filled 
by separate communal election. Probably on 
account of Mahatmaji’s repeated declarations 
of readiness to surrender, and as the result 
of British die-hard wire-pulling, that demaifd 
has mounted up to 51 per cent. At the first 
ETC. session Moslem “delegates” wanted 
one-third of the seats m the PederalLe?islature 
from British India Now they demand one- 
third of the States’ quota of the seats, too, 
with tho proviso that if the States or their 
rulers cannot or will not give so many, the 
deficiency is to be made good from British 
India seats 1 The Moslem commuualists’ 
appetite has been growing, both on account 
of Gandhiji’s oft-repeated promise of surrender 
and of British imperialists’ instigation and 
wire-pulling. 

Mahatma-ji is opposed to Christian 
proselytization — particularly through the 
instrumentality of secular advantages But 
we do not know whether he feels that the 
concession to Moslems of all the special 
privileges claimed by them would amount 
to offering inducements to non-Musalmans 
to become Musalmans. If Mnsalmans were 
to practically become permanent rulers of 
some provinces, if it became eas!.er for 
Musalmans to enter Legislatures’;’ liheecfne 
Ministers and get jobs, would not that 
indirectly promote Moslem proselytization ? 
Mhere then would remain the religious 
neutrality of the State ? 

As regards the Princes and their subjects, 
Mahatmaji was oxigiaally reported to have 
left it to the pleasure of the former as to 
whether the latter would have the right to 
elect the States’ representatives in the Federal 
Legislature, and other rights. Mr. Mahadev 
Desa" has to some extent succeeded in 


removing this impression by publishing a 
report of Mr. Gandhi's speech about that 
topic in Young India. Mr. Sadanand, the 
Free Press “commissioner,” has also by a 
special cable produced the impression that 
Mr Gandhi's informal talks with the Princes 
relaPng to their subjects’ rights have been 
satisfactory from the people's point of 
view. 

Mr. Gandhi is reported to have used 
words to the effect that the Prhices having 
‘generously” agreed to come into the Federa- 
tion, he could not lay down any conditions 
on which they were to eater the Federation 
so far as the conditions related to such 
internal matters as the rights of their peoples, 
etc. We do not think that the Princes were 
led by generosity to propose to join the Federa- 
tion. Self-interest led them to do so This 
can be proved from a document of princely 
origin which was not meant for publication 
but got published. As for laying down 
conditions, “British Indians’’ cannot obviously 
think of compelling the Princes to eater the 
Federation on any conditions But they also 
cannot compel us to enter a Federation of 
which autocratically governed States are to 
be some of the units. We are certainly 
entitled to say that we will federate only 
with States of which the people have repre- 
sentative responsible government. Otherwise, 
let British. India alone have freedom, leaving 
the States to decide for themselves. We 
certainly desire that the whole of India should 
be free, And it is very doubtful if one part 
of India can become or long remain fully 
free whilst the other pait is in bondage. 

Humiliation at Break-down of Communal 
Negtciatlons 

do not share with Mahatmaji the 
feelinid of humiliation to the extent to which’ 
he anc'ksome other prominent “delegates'’ gave 
express.^n to it at the break-down of tne 
informal communal negotiations. It is certainly 
not a thing to be proud of that India has some 
groups and some men who, eitner of their 
own accord or under instigation, have taken 
up an unreasonable and irreconcilable attitude 
But that no agreement could be arrived at 
with the particular knot of men, purposT^T" 
nominated by British bureaucrats and an 
official Musalman communalist, is not a thing 
of which we need be ashamed. 

After his expression of humiliation m 
language of unconscious exaggeration due to 
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hrimliled atid wnnndpd putn^ytic pridp, 

!Mahatm:i|i has corrf'ctly stat’id ihp cait.spt; 
(tf the hrpak-'down. dp^'cription I'tf t.be 

Indiiin “dciesatifn*' as pnrpprf's^'ntuHvp on 
thp wholo, is correct Tt inuY Ho ttrifc 
some of fhe “doioiratoa'’ would have Hoeii 
eloctod hy some ijroups if the to 

cbooao. Hot others would not have Hoon But, 

ei'on it it He true that all the rrovorn- 

mpnt nonunoef'' would have hpoa clofted by 
some frroun dr otboi', tiio present K, P. C. 

vrould j30t liavp Hoeir rupresetitative oE ladia. 
Government chevse not only the men but 
also the si’ouDs or oiy.inizations Ironi whifili 
thp KO-Cidled deiesfutps were to !>f! stderted and 
in addition Government tixedthe numbor to be 
taken from Ouch such jiToup It is the !n>i,£^ht 
of aitsurditT to aKSume Hiat dl the oflier 
groups snigiy or taken togetbor have ti'e 
samp Yf'ight or representative (‘.baraetor as 
the Oongresa, or that ilmsp groups have the 
relative jDjpof'tanee assigned to them by 
Government, St a tiansmu'ont tnek to 
drown liie vmoe of tbo Gounros.s ij> th'> 
noise made iiy nonenfities ami <>re:it.i!re.s of 
flritish di(’*li;(f'ds. Hidiatmaji s asseition tliat 
these men are beimi; instigmed Hv British 
wireptillejs IS puito eoiTt et. 'Hiey me 
sini]dy luitumi ofaniopbom's repredmiiiii,: their 
niiiHler,s'' instructions in disguised vmees ^ Ho 
!K aiso tpiite right in Rfatin.g Hiat the Untisii 
Govonimuntis like a wedge between the dilTeiamt 
pcirnmunitk's in India iiroventing their ooming 
together and agreeing, lUid that, if they woro 
iett to tiiemselvps, agroement would be far 
easier to accomplish. 


fiSr. Gandhi and the Oepressetf Glasses 

"IVc agree witii Mahatma Gandhi in 
^ refusing 4,o allow the depressed chssReR/vf Hio 
''nindfi.s to haw separatu representation /Them 
are ninny reasons why they shonld/ief Ho 
recognised as a separate firroup-_ 'rhey* should, 
111 their own interest, remain ]mvr of the 
entire Hindu .society, tor then the work of 
reform Iradmg to tlieir rising in tho social 
scale would be easier. It should not he 
forgotten that even before Congress came 
into the held of uotion with its anti-un- 
"xoucbability programme, reforming bodies 
idle tlie Brahmo Samaj, the Theosophieal 
Society and the Arya Saiaal had been doing 
uplift work. The Congress has given a 
great stimulus to the movement. Education 
and political exigency have been powerful 


f(ircp.'= imfing ,'i.puii-ir atiHiuch.iHjh'Ey. Ileace 
it m enrton tiiat witHin a iiumMirable distance 
ol time, thi-- irr.idtt.dlv dwindling auniber of the 
gj'"Ui/s /’,'dbM thf df’jW‘’S'a'd, iriil cea.:e to be 
sf'|mr;it"ly tho-ugbt of or triuH'd .i-; submerged 
class'^R- Maiiatinaii nas prrmiisod that some 
depfpssad cHiss mmi will bp ndurned to the 
Omiiicfto by pnvntu arwingcmunt and ooa- 
vriitiiKi .ind t.H.jit umnvr G'.wumj thoro wh] be 
ii.mal h'gkiatmn nyiinst di-'cnminniiug treat- 
mold I'f T,i)i' depTcsspil chisnes to their 
j)ri',indicp and di‘''a!iv,int;(gc 

Ihto li now t!,t' dopioKsed clrt-weg are 
stori'ntvpvd. S') to .‘■liv, Hv iuong treaied as a 
separato irr'Uip. tluhr gradnid absorption 
in t)iL' Mj-c?dif‘d higher s.udai ranks of 
Hindu •inoiciv would Hv pravent-vl — ,u, least 
n.'t.jrdf'd. 

rt mii.-t b'-i appnroni to fiiiuking mctiihors 
of the tb>p''us~i (1 -I'l^-ms that la 'lumiliating— 
it;r'''fs auMU'-ti c.ni'G Rp(mt--r" pi't’inmiMt- 

ly r (UicK.di and b'* thoaubt of as 

“depress.'', i" and on flmt ^touiul to claim 
mid Hi. given ;i '-o-rvined nghk Ami what 
euil a lew diMU’i'ssi'i] uiass ri'pt’es'^'iiftitivs's da 
hir tlimn wiiliout the lir-ip of tlw raprescnki' 
itv<‘s Ilf lugger yi'oufi'-' V In our opuiinu, 
flu' depv.p,'-f'ii .’lass people can exerchfl 
grentev iiilhii'noe ami aiiplv greater pressare 
tor their own wf.lfare tProugli adult siiifrage 
atul joint f'lectiirates th.in tbrinigii the reserva- 
tion of a few smafs [or them. 

d'hat .Miisalmaa leaders advocate the 
ScpaKito representation of the depressed 
cl.issr.s ia' prcsuinaWy due to a df.sire to 
iesiien the powvt; and iritUr.njce ^ of solid 
Hindu votes, to a desire to disinfce.grute 
further the little Hindu saeial solidarity which 
eKisC-s and to n dcssni In proruiite indiTCCtly 
Atoslom prosolytix.ition. 

AsMimitig that .souie seats are to be 
reserved for tlie depressed ohisses, to members 
of what f’U.ste.s in wlmt pioviiiews will these he 
given Tlicru is no imthoritotivo list oi 
(h>!>res.s|(, H chisso.s. Am wo going to witness 
a Riiameiul sonunHlc' for boiiig classed as 
‘’depressed'? For somo years past nrany 
hnvo been ohiiming to be Vdislijus, 
K.shatriyas and Brahmuu.s.^ Many ^ are 
being invested witli tbu “saored tlireaw 
of the twice-horu. Many nhorigiuai people 
have been inve.sted with tho sacred thread 
as Kshatriyas ami call themselves 
Is this upward raovement to be replaced 
by a downward one ? 
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Mumber of ihe Dofiressed Castes 


Let us come to grip with facts. Let us 
take the lists of castes given in the 
Appendix to the Oensus of India Report 
for 1901, prepared by Risley and G-ait 
There are no such lists in subsequent 
census reports We will not mention the 
names of the castes. Th^t may give offence. 

lu Ajmeer-Merwara, Rajputana, the 
Raojab, aad Kashmir, the castes from wbo^e 
iotre the twice-born will not take water, 
mentioned by name, number sixteen ; and 
then there are others. Castes iiatouebabic, 
mentioned separately by came, namber 
sexen ; and there are others. 

In Bombay, Baroda and Georg, the 
depressed class, whose touch is supposed to 
pollute, consists of eleven castes, be.sides 
nth or s. 

Tn Madras Presidency, Mysore, Hyderabad 
Travam'oni and Goehin, castes of Sn,dras 
who babitaally employ Brabmass as 
priests aad whose touch :s supposed 
to prilute number ten. besides others. 
Castes of Sudras who occasionally employ 
Brahmaa prie&ts, but whose touch does 
pollute number fifteen, besides others. 
Cashes of Sudras who do not employ 
Br,xhiufm priests and. who.se touch pollutes 
number fire, besides others. Castes which 
pollute even without touching, but do not 
eat bocf number seven, besides others. 
Castes eating beef number three, besides 
others. Castes eating beef and polluting 
without touching number five, besides 
others. 


In Chota-Nagpur and States of Orissa, 
there are more than eight inferior Sudra 
castes, more than twenty unckaa Sudra 
castes, and more than seven castes of 
scavengers and filth-eaters. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar there 
arc roore than three lower cultivating 
ca>=tes from whom a Brahman wij/ not take 
water, more than ten castes i? of .-dower 
artizans from whom a Brabmao will not 
take water, more than ten low Bravidi^ 
tribes and more than seventeen castes who 
cannot be touched. 

In the United Provinces, castes from 
whom some of the twice-born take water 
while others would not, number more tnan 
besides moTe tbap didg 
castes from whoso hands the twice-born 

cannot take water, but 

touch able, more than sis castes that are 


untouchable but do not eat beef and more 
thaa three castes eating beef aad vermin. 

In Bihar there si’e more than thirteen 
inferior Sudra castes, more th.aa ten unclean 
castes, and several castes of scaveugeis 
and hitb-eaters 

In Bengal there are more thaa sis castes 
whose water is not taken, more than fourteea 
low castes abstaining from beef, port -and 
fowls, more" than six castes of unclean 
feeders aad two castes of scavengers. 

In Orissa there are more than two unclean 
sudra castes, more than four caste's whose 
touch defiles, more than five ea.stes eating 
fowls aad drinking spirits .aud several 
castes of scavengers aad beef-eaters. 

In Assam there are more than seven 
castes from whose iranos Brahmans vrill not 
take water. 

The description.'! of the castes are taken 
from the 1901 consus report. The lists in 
that report were drawn up thirty years ^ago. 
Iq the meantime caste restrictions have 
become much less rigorous than before. 
From our experience ia Bengal we know 
that water is freely taken uow from _ castes 
which have been given degrading descriptions 
in the aforesaid list.? Supposing, however, 
the lists hold good even to-day, we wouid^ 
ask Dr imbedkar and men of his ilk to' 
sav which of the numerous castes mentioned 
thereto, they will satisfy with a few reserved 
seats ? Some provinces have more depressed 
castes, some less, with varying numbers of 
members. Which castes of which provinces 
would they satisfy ^ Such qnestioTis do uot 
arise in the case of the "higher ’ castes, as they 
are not so mutually exclusive as the lower 
ones. 


A Handbill Inciting to Viole'nce 

’’tdrafice calls attention to the following 
hanc.^;iill, which we have also seen : 

■'Oongress Terrorism must be Crushed 
Bet gal Oafrasrea 
lIOiiDERED'l’.l 
bowman Simpson Peddie 
ifukberjee Garhek Ashanulia 
WOUNDED 1. 

Hotson (?) Nelson Cassels 
Donovan sent home far Safety ! 
_Yesterdy— Dnrpo 
Thi.s aiornmg — Yilliers 
WB WANT action 

royalists 

Printed for the R^absts, by U- Armour 
Gauges Printing Co., Ltd., Sibpur, Howrah. 
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and asks , 

< 'an dnnirt 'vlint l^ ’ny <!ii‘ wnrch 

“\vi' vjiit ai'tion 'r' Mav vm' ask f iu''‘''*itnin'5Vt 
if if fall-^ wifiun tin' luisi.iiu'f ur the ni'ivisums of 
fho roiJrtl r ndi‘ ? 

Thi'rn :s littlo danfd fhuf. d ur,v nri^ani- 
>!atiou nf Indions !iuU wsu<‘d a siindav Uand-- 
bill, (ifiici li and inm-nffit’sal Europeans in 
Indja %',ould liaw mulnrstnod tin' word 
“ucriou” inann “vKdnnt rotabatnrv uotuin," 
and ti'.e hnndbiil vi-onid liavn ialbni nitinn 
tho mischief iiot only uf tiie Fnnal Code hut 
of the "rtcently on acted Press Act. Any 
Tndifin orgaumtion ipsinnir such a handbill 
would have been classed as a terrorist 
or^aniKation and the Benjrai. Criminal Lam 
Amendment Act of llt'dO would have been 
set m motion atTiUnsC its members accorcluii; 
to Ordinance A’e, P prornul^ated on the PPci) 
OctubcT' last !)y tfie Ticei’ov and (''oveinor- 
Oeneral of India. 

The ('V'fa’CHsicm 7'errnrism'’ is 

a libel. Trie '■tands botwin'ii liu? 

Lovpi’nmmit. and violent nn-nlufumarj’ out- 
breaks. 'J’Ju' snpi'c'jno loadci' of the Oouiiioss 
lUahatma (hindlii, lias af^ain and ajiiiiu 
douounced ferronst violciuio and has tlieri'by 
iricui'rr'd Urn openly e,\[in',sscd distdeasun' 
ot tliosn who are in favour of violent action. 
If any European opponent of (us douiits iiis 
sincerity, that man is. to sav tim least, 
tit for a mental imspitid, Kvea those 
Congressmen who ate not tiKirousl'ffoin}; 
ahimsaists like dir, GanJiii, siiicerely and 
firmly believ^o that freedom cannot be won 
by the outrages denounced in tlio Iiandbill. 
Beside.s, there is no reason why every 
attack on any oflicial or noa-odicial Kuropeiin 
and on any official Indian should be con.=!i- 
dered, vvitiinut clear proof, to have a political 
motive, t!u'\if;!i every such outrage, whether 
political nr got, must bn dealt with according 
to (.the law. f 

I 

/ 

Some Indian Scholars Abroad 

Tn the sphere of international cultural 
co-operafcum, some Indian scholars have been 
doing good work abroad. The activities of 
these men and women iu foreign lands 
hasa^reat importance in removing miscon- 
ception about the ability of the youth of 
India and their aspirations. 

Profe.ssor Benoy Kumar Sarkar of 
Calcutta University has been one of these 
representatives of Young India. He is 


k'uvbig fr.y India nfu-r his two voar.s' stay 
ill r.urepe. Luring this jmriod he waa th^ 
fir>t l’r(d<'Ssi'n‘ nt India Institute of 

Ltf I'.'uts^'hc Akiulmum te lecture on IndiaD 
si'Ciiii mid eeiiiiiiniie prehiems in the 
Kngineerjng rui; ersity of Munich Prof, 
barker net unlv taught: hi^ subjects ni Cermaii 
hut h(« went (,(.■ V(fj’mus uuitiiro-c'0!itrt‘.s of 
trenn.uiy to deiii er lem.ures on India. He 
also lecferud in lliv Austi-ian Universities 
n] Vienna ami iLinsbriiek Later ou h® 
lectured in the Italian Univc'rsitie.'i of 
Padua. 'Milan and Home in Italian. He 
lectured in the International Congress on 
Population Piviidems held in Kmiie m 
Moptcmlier piAL Durmg his stay iu (teneva 
lie leclured on India. 

Dr Kali Pnda iJ.asu of Dacca was ene 
of tne Y'uitig ladmu schohux who wore 
awarded stdiohmshtus by India Institute of 
[)u‘ D.'iiNrhe Akiidemie in UVh-lhbO for 
a year. Hk urigiuid ress'areh in Bie-iLmmstiy 
was Ml premising that tlie initlun’ities of 
Du' PeuLehr Akadi'mU' rmicwed his 
scholaishpi lor the aondemie year o£ 1030- 
1031. During Ihe lariutl id his study in the 
UniY.wsity of Munich Dr. Basil p'uldisht'd 
severni original imiiers and was, ui last 
duly, award! d the degree of Doctor of 
Pliilusophy with flic highest huiiiuir, ''Seunia 
cam l.uide,’' Dr, Basil Im.s returned to 
Dacca University to teach 

Indiiin.s generally ik> not get the opportu- 
nity to nspiTsont India internationally. It 
i.s a matter of great satisfaction tiiat Dr. 
Siibodh €h, Mitra, M. B. (Cal), AI. D. : Berlin j 
and F. B 0. S. (Kdinluirgh) of tlie Cbitta 
Ranjan Seva Nadan Hospital of Calcutta, 
through his initiative represented the Indian 
medical world in the IntcrnatioDal Hadio- 
logical CMiigrc'.ss held in Pari.s in July last. 
i)r. Mitrii rrad before this Congi'css an 
original papi r euihodying results ol his 
research .and it wa.s liighly appreciated. 
After vi.sifcug various hospita'ls and mudiGal 
iiis^itiy’imis'' '.^f Franco Dr Mifra went to 
(ieneva b) got m touch with the Health Section 
of the League of XutiouR. On Scpteuibo.r 1, 
Dr. Mitra dcliverod a lecture in Cermaa on 
‘AVucicut and Modern. Midwifery and CyBit'Co- 
logy IU Lidia” in ytrasaaian Women's 
Hospital, Berlin. ■ Gehonirat Prof. Dr Strass- 
mau vvas in the chair. Prufessora of different 
Gyiucculogical Plospitals were present. The 
lecture was followed by a discusHoti. 
Dt. Mitra wins eatertained by G-ehemrat 
Prof. Dr. Friedrich von Aluller, the President 


NOTES 




of Die DsLihc'ie Akadeniie at a dinaer 
attended by many professors. 

India’s best men from, all professions 
should participate iu international congresses 
They should go to foreign universities to 
carry on research work as well as to 
exchange ideas with great scientists and 
professors. This will ^ireak up India's 
cultural isolation and create new conscious- 
ness about Indian ability and efficiency. Only 
India’s best and most serious-minded scholars 
should come out for higher studies in foreign 
lands. Those who wish to spend a few 
months in G-ermany should plan their visit 
during the period when the Universities are 
in session ; and po3=!ibl7 the months of April, 
May, June and July are best suited for study • 
tour la G-erman eulture-ceatres when the 
professors are expected to be in the 
Universities. 

T D. 

■» 

Wider Powers of Arrest and Detention 
in Bengal 

"The Yioerov and Go Pernor-General of India 
has promulgated an Ordinance, widening the 
sc'Ope of the existma Bengal Cntuinal Law 
Araeadmeot Act, with a view to enabling the 
looal Oovernment to arrest and detain, not only 
persons concerned in coinmittmg offences or about 
to cotatnit them, but also those who are members 
of terrorist associations or help such assoc'ations. 

"The penal provisions have also been widened 
by brineing the offences comnmtted under Jhe 
Ordinance within the meaning of tlie sections 
1 elating to 'wasring war against the King or 
harbouring the King’s enemies.” 

This is Ordinance No 9 There is a 
vicious circle. The future historian will 

have to determine to what extent terrorism 
was the cause of the “lawless laws,” given 
the name of Ordinances, and to what extent 
the “'lawless laws” gave rise to terrorism 
When the ordinary criminal law is 
administered, in the ordinary way,_,ffhat is, 
when accused persons are triei^ Ju open 
court according to the ordinary ^ ‘proceSses 
of the law, conviction is not obtained in a 
considerable number of cases. Let us 
try to have some idea of the percentage of 
convictions. Those who are arrested and 
detained without trial, according to the 

Bengal Cnminal Law Ameudment Act of 
1930 and Ordinance 9 of 1931, are suspected 
of having committed, or aided and abetted, 
serious crimes If tried according to the 
ordinary law, persons accused of such 

offencee are usually committed to the sessions 


So the latest annual Bengal Police Adminis- 
tration Report (for 1930) should be consulted 
to find out the percentage of convictions 
in sessions cases This is given on page 22 
of the Report, as follows : 

"The total nnnibei' of persons fried was 4,ti6^ 
aaamst 3,98:!. and 48 9 per cent, against 49 6 in 
1929, were convicted. In 7l cases, against 79 in 
1929, Judges disagreed with the verdict of jurers 
and made references to the High Court Of these 
JO ended in conviction, 24 in. aeunittal and 17 
were iiending at the elo=e of the year." 

So, though more than half the ‘accused 
were acquitted, let us say that only 50 per 
cent of the accused, iu round numbers, were 
innocent. It was stated some time ago that 
800 persons in round numbers were then in 
detention without trial ri Bengal And then 
number has recently in creased The present 
number of detenus is not the first batch 
Tot a number of year< hundreds of men in 
Bengal have been arrested and deprived of 
their liberty for iiideiiaite periods So 
altogether, many hundreds, exceeding perhaps 
a thous»nd ox two, have been punished in this 
way From what happens in sessions cases, as 
quoted above, one is wariaated in asserting 
that at least half of the persons arrested 
ar'e innocent, We say “at least,” because 
in sessions eases the official prosecutois, 
knowing that the cases would be subjected 
to open scrntiay bv trained lawyers and 
the acen-ed would be defended by such 
lawyers, take some care to send up cases 
for trial. But in the case of arrests ard 
detentions without tu il, there being no such 
fear of e.tposnre of unwarranted prosecutions, 
■no such care is likely to he taken. Hence 
among detenus without trial, it is almost 
demonstrably true that the percentage of the 
innocent is merit probably much higher than 
50, Thus we are driven to tne conclusion 
that years in Bengal hundreds of innocent.' 
young, ^ men have been punished without 
trial. \ 

TfahSis not the kind of thing which can 
produce that atmosphere which is destruc- 
tive of the terroristic spirit 


The Condition of Detenus 

Almost every day one finds in the Indian- 
owned dailies of Bengal woeful accounts of 
the sad plight of many detenus as regards 
their health and .supply of necessaries, and the 
helpless condition of some families whose 
sole bread wmners have been taken away 
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vrithfiut; ;inv nr prousintt hiim.ij 

m;uV' fur tiu-* niRsjitt'aanctJ nt tlie lortiif'r 
Thci tiUu (if iiunfri'rstrikes nlsu unrmliac. 


House Searches without or with Arrests 

weeks there iwis in 

aji, ('fililemic of searoho': ot liotises witiiout 
anythiiii^ incrinjinatinji hein;? i'oand la must 
of tlmm aud _-vvithirt!t arir iiiniatvs of anwt of 
them being arrestod Sabsfvitu'ntiy the 
proportion of arre.sts iacroasei] ; and mivT 
that Oi'dioanoe No. 9- iurs i>eeri ad(tud to the 
armoury ol the f5xe('tut!vm and fhv'^ Polioe 
that proportioa hu-i increased still furthei'. 


Official Hijli Enr^airy Committee’s Report 

The nfHciai ilijli F'jmiaiyy Curiirtiit<<>c'« 
Report. diM's mt give vriHiouce to 

thi' evidJMif'o (if the doietlti.'-'. Hut nee(>.sari!y 
liuonusH of (] I R berate unti (jrlifnittess oa 

(heir part in oH oiee^.s, Inif, on aeeonni id' 
other civeumstniuoi-', .sunu' ul whse.ii .iro 
montiom'tl jii f'oufv* -d tiu' (imenssinn of 
the rvulf'ni''', In tin' optuiun of tin* nmm 
mitf(‘e (JfRmus wofi by no mean*' sdl 

non-violmit." Tin Ib'imrt, howevio*, n-m-in't'e 
statics or sUgpH'hts that aav dePmuN violence 
was likolv to Ito fatal to anyinnly. Hitt in 
spite of this iiudieg and u. spiti' of Uie 
civmniittce hnduig soiue parts of Du' eridijncc* 
of tiift 'letv nu.s UiiVehabli*. with wliut (ustitica- 
tion we win not now cii.'-onss, have 

recorded this very rlamaging (indmir against 
the sepoys; 

Wo havf' recorded om* tuRlujirs as to what took 
piano Ul the r-vi'ning of the Kith Roptrmber. 
Having regard (o oiir findings oa die _nuc»tieu oi 
the alarm raiserl aud also un the (paviion whcUiei* 
tlw aUnii was pi’i'-armrigi'd or r.ot, we hiJil that 
thi’ enij'3' ' (,f (he rtepey-' into llie eiuuiscmnit afii'v 
>• the idaru! );;«! hofo, given way juidifiod. H/t (Jmro 
w'as, iu_ nuv upinion, tio whaf 'Ver lor 

the tndism-iiuinate linng tHunio 'Jtt roaa'^’.iS wen^ 
(otuiil to iinvi' i(t*eji Jirod) of liu' sc'pe.v.s/upmi (ho 
binldifig itself, rt',sulii!ig in the death e! two of 
t.he detenus and the intbeiimi oS iinuries on sevoRd 
otlu'ra. ITere wa.s no iustilieatiuu etlher for sono* 
ot tho scERiys going into dn* htaiduig itsejf and 
eaustOK easuakies ot vurions kinds to Koine others 
Qi tho dotenns. 

Among the facts abijat which, according to 
tho Oommittee, “tiiexo is no dispute, ” art* the 
following; 

Twenty [detenus] altogether received iniurieg, 
and m some cases the injuries were of a .severe 
Mture necessitating in one case- the case of 
detenu Babu Qobinda Pada Dutt~tho amputation 


uf th>' l'‘i' .iviu, li i.- mill?'-* !)!!. ,;d aVo that the 
sont.m^ I'i'i i -'Uinu ul tii** t-.Jiist.ibh*,' who r-iitored 
rtu' cuMpDinjfl afu'r tit** .darm vas Rven were 
nnin'd vplit .-nvnitfi I*";*'* .''l.irt'nan'-'ni-y inu.^liets 
with frianciiin. bavimr!-,, thiu IIiom’ who lireil 
,- 0 ** 11 ) ti. hnv*' U'.'d ball m..! biu-hsiio'' inilH. 
ffiin’iinti’iy anl that .-r.-nf* ol tin* injiii* on the 

ih‘0'iii/'( u.n*' y'liuinto, .■■'omi* wf-ivi 

.■*iich MS ,( loiomt miRif inn, o' *■ and some 
licni'i^- til,'/ 'uiahf h;m* i*.;**!! dne iu blows froai 
a "hdhi” fh(’ i.riit r'l a niiiskot. 

Th*? ('(ur.niittr‘f‘‘,s uidictait-ut of the 
rmtcity uf the KCfiuy,-. :v fur .mure serious 
tiuiti the dotibfg they havm cast on some 
parts of tin* r’Vidoricc uit the deteuns, as, 
lor ('vamfdc, thu bi)]u,vir)g sentences m the 
Repi'rl will snffnre tu sliinv . 

SirMinl'K ;.|u5'y m' his bayonet having been 
-Mbln'd away tivm iiis ridt' to ns to to 

(*yiri*mf'lv iliMibiini- _ To bran vuh. Stmiu) made 
no int'diiiin of ihis n^t to Mi' IkiKot* Then the 
‘-.lyom'l which .b’laiui h.ul aibr*i!t'<i ti* ht.s imrslcot 
cunld uii; ill* wi'c;,c,i(,(l ulT ,\nyum' who hwlc it 
off vmu'd h.ivi' iu koi’w ih" wai m whu*!: it ha^ 
to bf ((UTV'd b*'fur'* 't can (*o u'lii')''*'*!. 

As I'l'giriis wloit _ ,'i(*!!niily luoi*. phu'c after the 
c*mst.j!‘b‘.- had mm** u, ihi* nmei* gate, 

iln* s'erv nhidt the Mpvi.v.- navi' u, will mit m 
cur upi'iiiiji !*i’;u‘ a lUo'.iiiHP'n scrniiiiv 

AiU'tij.g tln‘ (ii.s'TpiiiiMbh: an'ungfitrteGts 
which m.'idi' sjioii a crjtnm.’il onlrngc po.s.sihle, 
tlic thiminitbs.' luofitiou tiic I'ulluwing • 

Tilt* nijli !h'((*;il,i(ia ('.vtiti i.-* a jtrinly lug fiiace, 
the tutmi'i'f ui fb.u'niN fhhained ihem teing 
17') ami i./P. Th*“i*' is a fioiiuimtnJaut 

,i.nd also Mil AN.',i.>1,inl ( anmiatulauL Hut imth of 
them live at i«. dis1;U)i*c ot al*oiit thmc-iiuai'tos 
ol a luih* from tin* canip imeU'. Inspoftiir ilarshali, 
vs'iio H in i'iimi'dialii chirnit of tlie guard. Has 
hih tvgidv'uvu at, ie^ist tlu'ev-ipiartcrs ot a mile 
tuHh(?r of], and tu nrgUt tuuo mere remains ^ no 
otic but, the mwi'd von,** tab! os in cliat'an of Uaviidars 
to look nf'.i'i* the '’amp. Thi' Ihuiiinandant, the 
.\,ss:staar, (Inwm.indant and Jnsprt*tor Maashall 
are nu douPi iu toh'phonic eoiiiwctiPn vvith the 
g’tard, Ihxi inuK'daTil onieis. siich a.s orders^, to 
o|x*n Im', ciithitA nrtlinariiy be givi'ii Ip" an offlwr 
on dm t(*i(*p!is'm' and iinlu.ss dii’ uiiK*(‘r sees for 
him: ll what the siluatimi really is. Kroni to 
ilislaii(*(' whi'i'e tlm (Pmni.uidant. the Assistaat 
(fotiuujmdaip. and In.spi’cfur Marsiiali liyo one 
cat'ii'k \iinlinM,!*ily eome to the c.unp in 
tfuui fO't r, 0 !' five miiutles. thi that parUniw 
nad'it l,m A.ssistaiit f 'ammandanb Khu Saliib 
Amidi Iktmlhu < hiakvavart.i, \v;ns lying iH :k to® 
luuiMO and llmrc v a,s iie cue acting for hint to 
the time. Th(^ faef lhai thivi' was no respocsiWs 
oH'tci'r pj'csi’nt OIL the spot wa.s in our opinioa, 
iudirei'tiy resjioiisihli; lor the uioat depiottiWe 
and tnvnc ufrair that took place on the night ot 
the Iblli Sfjptand/ur last. 

The Comniifctee would have been guilty 
of eulpable leateacy even, if their report 
implied only mild censure of the high cheers 
But there is no bktm at all thrown on ihotn 
either directly or by imph cation On 
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the oo:itr'tr t ere “^GeTis to b, an iiida-i^efc 
attenipt at justifying tbeir cauduct 

■\Te appreciate tlie Covnmittee’s uneqaiTo- 
cal and dear finding that there was no 
jastificatieu whaterer for the firing. But 
they ought to hare discussed bow oue of the 
sentries oame to think that the butt-end 
of a inuskot, being dover^meut prop''rty, 
was raor''^ valuable than the live.s of 
the detenus and how all the sentries came 
to think that the detenus could be shot 
down and bayonetteci with impunity, if, as the 
Committee think, the shooting was not a pre- 
arranged affair and the high Euroyeau officials 
bad nothing to do with it We are not 
quite satisfied with al) the arganients contained 
in the Eeport to disprove the allegation of 
nre-arrangemont 

Mr. Baker's complete innocence was 


the Deputy Seoretai-y, Politieil Departtuent, based 
on the rersion of the constables only. 

As it was rather surprising that in I. G. S - 
ridden India an I 0. S. officer should prefer 
"native ' constables’ version to that of a brother 
1 0 S. officer, Mr Ifisith Sea, Gouusel foi 
the detenus, asked Mr, Baker : 

“Do you mean to euagest teat, aStbong'b. you 
ace the man oa the spat .ronr version or the 
incident was not taken into consideration berore 
issning the commuaiuae 

To this Mr, Baker's reply was, ‘'ITo, it 
was not taken.’' 

The Bengal G-overunient's communique _ of 
the 21st September contained the foUowiag 
contradiction •. 

The statempiQls whiel | i . : ' ■"■1. the 

Press to the effect that ■ '. < 
assaults on unarmed auu.''- ■' i-- ‘ ■' took 

place inside thf* main building ate untrue. 


perhaps n forogone conclusion, as even befora 
the concinftion of the Committee's enquiry ha 
was given leave to go home. The public wilt 
wait to .see whether all others concerned, 
high or loiy, will be similarly puaished. 

Falsity of soma Government Communiques 

Though wo have pointed out a few defects 
ju the report of the official Hijli enquiry 
committee, it is certainly entitled to praise 
in certain other respects, as will have been clear 
from the greater part of our previous note 
It also coQtmns material for convincing one 
of the folsity of official communiques on the 
Hijli outrages. 

The Bengal G-overnment’a coraim'!aiqtte_ of 
the 17th September contained the following 
passage : 

SliorUy alter 9 v, on "Wednesday tae Ifith 
September doterujinod attacks were uiade on tear 
sontnes ii.v bands of detenus pr Hijli DeteuPon 
Oa'uti. Muliiapore. One sentry had the bavouec 
puUed off liis musket by his assailants and naotap 
sentry was with difficulty saved by they'ineiy 
appmac-h of a patrol. The posjrion of 
was undoubtedly s^rave and nra was itefnaa *o 
extrietate them and restore control oi the Uatap- 

One finds from a psrnsal of the Gom- 
inittee’s report that ail the statements 
contained in the above passage are false. 
The evidence of Commandant Baker, i. c. s., 
before the Committee shorrs how 
incorrect statements came to be made. He 
admitted having written a letter to detenu 
Bibhuti Babu in which he told him ; 

Ateu do me an injustioe when you say that the 
first oottuaunique issued by the Bovernnient 
mine. As a matter of face, it was drawn up oy 


This official contradiction is found to bo 
itself absolutely without fonudation when oas 
reads the following passage, already quoted 
above, in the official committee's report ; 

There was, in our opinion, no justification 
whatever for the indiscnraicate Bring iso me JJ 
rounds were found to have been nred) of tiie sepoys 
upon tiie building itself, resulting m, the _dca.th. c,. 
tw oi the detenus and the lallvcuoa of laiuries on 
several others. There was eo_ j ustiftL.ahoa either 
fof some of the sepoys going into the buiiding 
Itself and causing casualties of various kmas to 
some others of the detenus, 

T’ne Bovernmeut comtnualque of tbs 21st 
Septofflber irom which we have quoted a 
sentence above included some facts said to 
have been ascertained by the Distnct 
Magistrate by investigation on the spot ihe 
“facts’’ were ; 

Investigation goes to show that few 
serious imuries were inflicted on vhe aetenu? 
outside the mam building. The gun-shot cases 
appear to have occurred among persons who were 
gtandia°’da the veiaudahs overiooKuig the affiraj, 
tee fire the constables beiag towaMs tue mam 
buildiag. *' Tiiere is nothini: p indicate that anj of 
the gaardh entered the ouildiOf or that fiie was 
specificaliyUBimed at persons oa tee verandahs. 

But the official committee say iu their 
report : 

On a consideration of the evidence as we hava 
before us we are clearly of opinion m 

the seoovs did not go into the budding and w-r^ 
responsible for, some casualnes that took place 
the eastern pardon theieor. 

The Anglo-ludiati Press and Hijii 


We believe the tecta 
sufficient proof that there 


given above are 
?a'i a del berate 
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iiOl' 

a*ti siipt nis fiu' p.irt ui’ sHii’i’ f'l t:U' iflii‘.;;i.-- 
;!■*: ii!.y roU' t" fh’* ii'utii iilmnt H'iii, 

!!!.(’ t'ul for tio' iiuti'i'ii.iiK 'J tak*''ij i)V 

f .0 rn'Iiiiii nai'iii.' iurl t.ii-! 'ilioi'ittt 

'.■niuld trivr d 

'T lal. till' r^siii.iii of Oio i’r-'';'' 

«i)t l.aii flip {^■-upi-;i";d!iin. or tlr' ^vniruthy of 
too liiii’opt'an and prUiliC tSuw 

ii h;ta![iiii!;'<hi{i of tiuth atid fairuos-;. la not 
lot' rao-.t aoiaKsnii; part of tPo. nVury, 

Indi.ju Ptf'srt !uw, oil the coiiTrarVi fr-'ii 
suHfi'citod, foil' Ir.s pains to ^rns-i ainl scnrviluus 
affjolw on tSioir part. When aftf-r ilm 
i^sup of wl.at has bn^n doraon^trafrid by the 
judicial nmiPiry b) liu an pxtrrniply tiRnirMbin 
'.pTsioa nf the happenings at lliih, the fndian 
bO'Pnm of thp I’ror.s utili dai’cd to pii’nlish 
rtpirts about the ineiileni. Uio KiU/J^shuJu)/, 
t'oniiih'ni of die diserHumatcirv applical mn of 
ri'pr’'ssi rolaws mladapdid not in'sitato fa oall 
fpr dr.wfic iHU'tailnipnt of Iho lihf.rtios af tlio 
fiidiu!! pn'ss . 

Aihiiiiuna.! fwool, if n'.'oh'. of rh’ nrranf iiood "1 
t'lii- if]i' lih"|t('rriiiituii oi IliP i’n’-s lias ln'oa 
hy ill' ,41' millions roporU ill tli'Mli'iiloiMiilo 

.'till' ,v( llisli tb'iojiliiin yacoii iiuMi.shPil hv 

t) mros'ipiow’- (lapoi'.s ua'l Mi"!'' < .aaiii"i.l.'. 

li Up I Ml" 'I IN affi'r 111" 

o'iiid'pim' m.'iiii' (t, I'Jp.'U' Ih.il sh,.,;Un‘r follonoil 
' ptprinmofi aJlapla on toio .spiitno'. !>y ii,i.iiils of 
'I'toims, fiiiiV till' iMaiioit of til.' "iiti’ii’s y.i> 
raiMouN’"iliv a'varo. ainl that I'.i'i'' 'i\a> (ii(piii»u_ lo 
p'i'Mo'iti* 1n"!ii ati'l !'p.'toi‘'' p'latrol of Ml" oaiiip 'rips 
T’\i 0(1 vpr-'ior! "1 tlio iin nlorit as onhli'iii'd iti 
rjip 'osifivmis! Pros^ dc onlio.s m lariil dolail 
tinny %\itliou(. waininy on 

unvai'iel doieniis lu.snh' fhi-ir rooms ami in ilio 
; “mou attouUny to lio' M’lmndod 
tliomM'Ivt-'S woiurb'd hv tmlio'-i atid /invoavls, 
In.i'iiiK acid liult-oini.s of ntios ’ ; ‘'uioii injiuod fjy 
i,' my on (ho tloor yroininy^ in nyouy 
liii'ki-'d atiM I'.oiiin.’d hv tlm .si'jio.rs ” iSTi'odii'ps Ui 
siv th'i (if thi'si' "hlooMy ;i.1i'iK'ilip.-4’‘ 

f I'V tIk' _ Psmyvt'si4 nows}i,ipot’H’ "omu 
(• t!-rooii)iii!i'’i(ii'’ .1.1 Khiii'yinii aro ivooplod as 
c; '.sjiol iniih, niiil (lio Ihivouiniont 
i.s <ti.,inis"iil as conl.iininy^ ’nothiny wliiolf a inati 
''in hi'5 .spn.i-i's wi.nh! in'tiovp. ' J 

'rho (' 0,0110 111,4 on till so .sliafiu'fu! invoiitioii.s 
ai'o md muit'Uory as tlo^ rtp’ortr, l!nyii..o!v("4 
OHO riipi'i yoiny ttio lonylii of .supypi'^iiny fKiit 
t'o' two (loloiins IMIloi! (Itn-iny ftn’ disfitt hnsico 
wi'i'p “viotirii.s of a 1 iillilo.'JS ;md vi'mivnis polnp' 
■if r.’pii.'^ai.s nrnl of sununnry vf’nfreaiioo.” Is llioro 
no huiit, to tho lii-otn'o tlio (lovonimi'iif aro 
pU'parrd lo alhov the yuUcr Press of Pesiffal 

Unf-ivlunatoly f(jr the 01yn)pi.m j^ress 
pijiiw^jnkutla, tlie report of tho judicial eruiuiry 
mmimiUeo proves tliat it was tiie gutter Proas 
of Bengal wliicb was substantially right and 
the “sljaDii'fal iDveations’’ wore by tho 
Olympians. 


Thu Royalists 

Xo h’s-- mimjiiiv cnl w.is tin? portion, 
t.do'ii ufi !)v souip of tho Kii''iip('im political 
oryainunt iotm in i 'iilripi'u- Mo have referred 
in nil ir H'UUiiintniy ItaiKilull by the 

“ihtvnli.sf-’'" id' Oahiulta Thnf, Imwp.vor, waa 
nnf: jlio first 'H'onpso in silliness of that 
ronia.uioally ini’bn"d hodv. Ihdtu’e coming 
o'l tin* srnyf' with tliiit: fuinuting appeal 
'wfjihi not rocoll ivluMhor wo luu-e mentioned 
that the liandhiU i- printed on scarlet 
p.ipor), it iuid ah'.'ndr written ttvo 

exodod and. stmag'ly oivvnyh, crass letters 
t(i the t'dcntta tSIttfr^uncm 'in the Hijh 
iiKcidont Tb" oon-ospondoiu.m O'llumns of the 
Sinir'^iUfUi servo tho sni-io usotnl inirposo ot a 
safotv vuhe iuv sipior-h' idl'd Euro](cau opinion 
in Imliii as thosp nf the Tiif^rs do tnr the 
di-=yri!iith'd ('lu's in Engliind Xiiturallv, niui 
does nip iuid fi.r inuoh sonso tru ro. Y nt excited 
IK-oplo nr" U'd nui.iily uumlciosting. Tunt 

hovvov'T, tnnro tlian wu mu! sny for the 
Po mm H, toes’ “B" nUil "P" of tho Koyiilists 
who wroto the liifcior.s to ilu’ 

Who lire tlio llovali'Is our I’CinliJt!! will 
jiot hulls nslc i.h.il wo should tiiko so tiuicli 
notlcii? of tiioin : Wo ni'' sut’o no kiiO'V no 
uioro nhoiif them tli.'ni do mu uiforluoutiira 
Hut we Imu' ho.uJ 1h.it flioro are imimiir 
tliotii HOtne triple blues fi'iNiu O.xfoi'd 
wdu) iiiivi- pot consuU'ivd flioioselvos loo 
good for riivo Wti'ui't We caunut toll 

wh.itlier there i.s iiuy trutli lu tins report 
But wi' should not bo surprised if it were 
true. The Royalists !utv(j ilio authentic mg 
of Ring Oliai'les's men, only lecaSt ia a 
cominorc’.al tiuHild fur a Goniuievoial age 
.\nd by flieir goitui'S-on they seem dotennioed 
to pi'i'ive ttiiit m In'lia, as weU ns in 

England, (Wfonl might to bo the last refuge 
■if lost otiuses 

^ 

Our First Commsuts on Hijh 

'liofiui' wo have done witii Hijlh we 
should like to oli.sorvc; inoiclontally that the 
fiiuhng.s of till! (3ov('rmuetit (fonirnittao tally 
in many respects with the conclusion, e put 
forward by us in Inst month’s Notw. In 
them, ive pointed out tho extreme impro- 
bahility of the story of snatching away ^the 
bixynTKit and coacladed tliat the happenings 
were inexplicable on the facts given oy 
Oovernmeut, We iind that on both these 
points tho official enquiry beais^ out our 
cocteutiomi, It also substantiates th® 
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hypottiesis we had teutatively put forward as 
ct possible explanation of the ei'ents, We had 
said : 

From, the point of view of the Gorernnient, 
the detenus are not easy people to deal with, 
and the police arc very unpopular everywhere. 
TJie ivhoiesale wiiice-washing of the polite by 
the (TOvernment has not convineed people, because 
It is done as a matter of course^' If the police are 
insulted and hated outside th-p camp, they mast 
be much more hated and insulted inside it. Kow, 
supposing the police have been listening every 
day to a stream of abuse and insult from the 
dptetius, their tempers must have been loused. 
Fow it is possible that the detenus made some 
lemarli: lo the sentry which aroused inm and be 
therefore called out the guard, and tnen events 
OGcarred before anyone could gam contiol _ Aller- 
nani’oJj’ the police may have been waiting for 
an oppurtiiruty for getting even with the detenus 
ind took tiie chance which seemed to offer itself. 
This Mould explain tlieir eagerness to open fire. 
No reasonable person will dispute that this is a 
p^ssibl'’ explana ion, and if it is true, the Qovwi^- 
raent would gain nothing by pretending that there 
has been no blunder The more the Goveintnei^ 
does this and tries to explain away matters, 
more will _otie remember the old proverb, qui 
sVxi'UHo, shceuse.’' 

The CoffiinisRion's conclusions with regard 
to the general trend ot events are on the 
sumo lines, though tliev are not expressed 
in the same words "We do not _sharo the 
conclusions of the Commission in respect 
of the responsibility of the higher authorities 
in tile camp and in spite of the ofiBcial 
enquiry, we do not perhaps yet hnow the 
ivhole truth about the incident. But ao far 
as it goes, we believe that the report gives a 
not improbable account of what really 
happened at Hiili. 

Congress Working Coiumittse on Hijii 
and CJiittagang Atrocities 

Better late than npver._ At its recent 
meeting the Congress Working Committee has 
passed a, proper resolution on ihe Ohittagang 
and Hijii atrocities. f 

When Sardar Patel said some tiir'e ago 
that nothing was done till then beefufse the 
Congress authorities in Bengal had not given 
him information about those terrible events 
(though the Bombay and other dailies must have 
published news relating thereto), his words 
sounded like many replies of the Secretary 
of State for India in Parliament that he had 
no official information,” 

Mr. Kishori Lai Ghosh’s Application 

Mr, Kishori Lai Ghosh, at. a., n. l, of the 
AmWfer Baazr PMa editoral sta^ who is 


one of the gentlemen undergoing trial at 
Meerut for 2d months has applied to the 
proper authority for permission to contribute 
to the Press as a journaiist. as he requires 
at least B,s. 250 per mensem to mam tarn 
himself and family. Considering the lengtii 
of the trial, this is an entirely reasocaole 
request. 


Big Boon to India — Dyarchy at the Gentrs 


When some days ago Sir 3am.icl Hoai 
said that British troops wnrdd not tm > 
orders from Indian officers (riiey nssa 
before the Mutiny. — Editor, Modern Ret ten , 
and that it was the British authorities i ^ 
Britain who ffould determine the number ol 
tlie British troops to be reduced or kept ’ i 
India, and other sirniiar things_, he on v 

confirmed Indian anticipations His spf'SC i 
at the Federal Btrueture Sub-ci innutlet - 
meeting on the 2f'tli October supplies xiutimr 
oonfinnation ot Indian anticipations of tise 
futility of the so-called Round Table 0 infer- 
ence. One has only to read the follow irr 
cable dated London, October 28, to find thp 
the British Governniet are going to give us 
the big boon of Dyarchy at the centre : 


A reuuest to Government to indjeate its pTuv 
witli legard to Central iCtiponBibihtv v.as ipnC.'’ 
by Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru at this mornings 
meetmg ot the Federal Straemre Sub-C'onnj.tree. 

Hd said that no^' that BL'itaia liad ^rJ.U’Oiiai 
GovernmeDt he ws entitled to e'Kpoit that^ t 

would Jiave a national and broad outlooJc on tn ^ 
question. Time !ind come for Govei'nment_ to kac 
tfie lead, ladkns had trsckl.y disclosed tlieir vews 
Whecner they agreed or not amoag themseu'e--, 
they should receive a satisfactory respoase ‘mtii 
G'lvernment this week or next, bir ie] irm.rxea 
that he admired Mr Gandhi _ fur observing b 
weekly silence, hue did not admire Governmenc tor 
keepihff silence every day ot the week. 

Sir Samuel Hoare repl.ving. remarked thut b i 
Te] Bahadur Sapru seemed to tiimk tlia..* b ivexi.- 
ment were under a perpetual vow of sii'^r.ee anu 
were foL]|''.’!'ing Mr Gandin s exdniple so s.vmpathc- 
ticMly that they weie silent evmiy oay._ Sir 
Samuel assiired tlie Committee tiiat Govern.ivn 
had urdertaken no such ohhgat^®’^ ^ ‘T® 

itimlied c'l iticism w.'is not altogether pstiriert bir 
Samuel accented that some time or other 
ment would have to state their vievs, bUi. to as v 
them to do so in the cour=is ot nex^ two or^ t.irre 
days when the aew Goyernnmnt was seuci-iv 
torined and when the Federal Saurture ^-uc- 
comraittee itself had not even reacliea the ipie-vioa.- 
ot Central responsibility was maumg rather an 
exti’em© deinaod. if Government tJied ti uo .o 
toMay they would be out ot order and moreevm 
the opportunity had nrt arisen, . 

Sir Samuel expressed the opinion that n ^ny 
matters could be best settled in the actual wothmg 
of the constitution, and lafernng to the t es r 
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nil ,tinn cf disliin'^KHi hf-twf'i"j_ rotnt'st'nU'tiivos 
lit CunMi .-iiiliii i‘t '5 othi'r jVlinii^tprs iwhi'Iithi' 

Kli'.'lili SisiU'tllli’' Sllli-vTpUUD'ttCl’ liaii inVll 
iiu’\ I. 'iPiW.'iif'f! t]ir v!_f'\v that ti woiii'l K-' ln'llt r 
jj thi‘ tmn.sitiona! I'UiKid htiiikiy in vri'O'-'rn/i’' ih>'’ 
cv ^raivT' of tho di^tiocf lOTi Hf iiuidIoi! _ oii 1 
Miti titf t''’prp.'!i'iUs/l!voK (if tlip t-nl-ji't'S 

v\ mill hp under flip (lirpriionw of the (forennit - 

ir'rnl^ 'wlicri'iio tlio JliLiisIcrs ho .nlvi.'jnr; 

fill' '['lial cons'lifiiU’'! a. verv iliiiuilo (li-ifn,! tirn 
Ih' M!L'«Phtod that it would ht' hHtrr to ki'Oi) ta< t' 
111 minil than alop;? ovor thorn ami make il aMioar 
tint ( rp«nonwhility oxiritod when snoii 

Dot Uie'fact -'"ileutpr,” 

Aocordini!: to a Free Press Beam Service 
mossacto, dated London, Octnhov * 2 S', 

Coneidnahle imjiortanr.'n is attached to tlio siitvrh 
imde hy Sir_ Hatnnel IToaro at (!>(' Kedoval 
Sfnichiir Comniiffeo in reply to Kir Tej Baliadu: 
K'lprnV charpe ,ahmit tlip silenoo of the Govorn- 
ment. The cijiofich is rcpardod as indio.itiyo of .- 

(P That the Government wmnld ontUne their 
attdrile nil tlu' hroad i.-siies next wei'k. 

t 2 ) That the (h.vernnr-OoTif rol and nlluiiil 
Mmisler'j in rti.'irpe of the Armv. Fori i^n AtT.nrs 
rh. wilt lie viiHIv niKUiienuhle lo the eoiiti'i'l 
of the Indiini lepisJainre. 

Tliiit !is roKiu'ds the vital i.-.-iK'S as to 
vv liotlii-r the ('iiliiitT is to loneu oti the ;Hiven'e 
Mil* til M hiiie 01 snlistanitiil niap'titv in the 
fi* iisianire Oi wliedu’r it is ie)i nsiliie Jo iho 
sinple house or to helii lumsi's of ihe fji'pisiauiri'. 
tin (’tuVonnjient is likely (n laveri' the view tli.il 
it '•heiild he left entirely In dev ehpinu'nls aftei* 
thi inf reduction of llie id'forius .md th.it the 
(*r vfs tinu'ut fniist lisi einjiovvered ui ninliO ndes 
iKvsdum to _ the sitiiiiiicin eiisnrintr that the 
I nnsiiuihnn, will he responsive to Indum opinion 
01 nlsfrniy as tlie Gdvciiinienf. for llie iioriod 
decides 

The luidcrlyina ohjoci o£ such an anaiipi'inont 
IS to ena'Je tlie tlovornineid entirely to donunat'O 
the ('onsfitntion thrmiph Ihile-makinfr powers in 
■ISO tlio Gnn/rrcss deeiocs to hoveott tlie refoin.is 
md tn ohsjrmt Gn the other hand, il tlie Oonyres.s 
dcddes tn enter the Ivcnislatures. the Guverniiienl 
wnild depend ipuni Hu* IMnsliins the T’rinet's 
imi the snialh'r mit'Ontios for tlie pr.riKisv^ of 
I mmteri)aliin'‘ii)fC the votiiiit stren^llt id the 
( onni'ess. 

In the K«fe in this issue on Mimivity 
Iliile ami tlie Britisl) Knipire, wri'tim on 
tile ‘Jtith Otdolier, it wjis m effeet ;miiei]ijifed 
that tlif* Ihitish iniiK'i'inlisIs wanted to oon- 
liimo to rule India tliroiitth the minonfieK 
and tho JT'inccs. 

Relief of Distress Caused by Floods in Bengal 

Wo invite the attention of the public to 
■T^'rol. Bobatimolum Lahiri’s article in tin’s 
ifcfue He is actually en^acfcd in aJntinis- 
teric^t relief to those who are in distie&s 
ij-wing to the tloods in Bengal. When, tfaeie- 
fore,_ he says that the -work of relief is to bo 
continued till March next year the public 


slmuld centiinii' to inve wind they can There 
aro dilh'r(‘nt relief orgmuKatiuni., and giveu 
Will tudurally send tlimr indri to those whicli 
tiii'V (‘■v'sidor most triiHworthy and effieieuf 
Mr l.itinri and suim* of liar gentlooien art 
uotknr on lioholf of the Bengal Provincial 
jlimin Kiihim (oliel eommitus'. Though it p 

an ^■^',^;nilzaflo^t of Hnulns, winch almost 

id! fho ether relief mcanm.itums also in Bengal 
iiroctie.dlv are. loln t is given at its centres 
tn jlimln and Moslem aiiLe. Those who may 
like to help the Hiiuhi Kuhlm rcliel' committee 
of which thf t’ditor of this Keview is the 
eliairnian, .shnuk: send their contributions to 
its treasurer, whusy address is given below 
Balm Kauat Kumar lioy Chaudhun 
Troasiimr, Hindu Kabha Koliof Conmuttee, 

WTlhams Lane! 

Koaldah, Calcutta 

j Edison 

Th-ima.s Alva I'ldison. tiio faimuis .knirawu 
nnontm’, whoso dnalli was imiiouncod list 
month, was horn mi Iho llth bVhriiiiry, 1S47 
at Milan, tlhin, li. S. A. His fatlior was ot 
I bitch, and his moilif'r of Knotiisli clrsceiit 
'i'ho jaftor Inivihc hiaai a fcadhi'r, gave him 
what, soliijoliiig he rreoivod. At thci ago ot 
l\v(dv(> ho Ix'gaii litri as a newsboy. His 
subsequont i-nunoneo as a scientist and 
uivojitor was dm* rntircH’’ to his genius and 
nidnslry. The innnbor of Ins patents runs 
into tiiousands. Ho lived and died a worker 


Agitation against the Maharaja of Kashmir 

Like the people of other Indian States 
gonorally, the proplo of KaRhniir, professmi' 
dillcvont religions, have their grievances. The 
approved method of obtaining redross of 
these c,TH‘V.itu:r's i.s for tho ptioplo of dilteiGiit 
faiths to ninkc joint iiou-violent etloits in the 
tausi ot roFonn As Kiislimir has a Hindu 
ru!i<r viih .Musalnuins as the inaiority of his 
hulijoet*., .so Hydernliad has a Tllusalrnan ruler 
with Hindus as tiic majority uf his subjects 
Iteoontly, tho Arasalnians and Hindus ot 
Hyderabad combined to hold a conferenco to 
make kmiwn thoir gnevanoos and desues 
Tho fieoplc of Kashmir ought to have done 
tho same thing and followed it up with 
persistent jomt endeavours. Instead of this, 
tiicre has been for months past, a violent 
agitation against the Mabaiaja, of Kashmir, 
fomented and directed from outside that State, 
under the auspices of a Moslem organization 
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call JO- jtself the Kabhm r Reform Soe etv 
1 e t-edby Aoglo Tnd.an newsDapers. I .ere l.ay© 
been sane:iiinarv rmts in that iState in coase- 
quence. The Maharaja has been snbiected to 
a campaign ot lies He has throughout acted 
With great forbearance and statesmanship, 
and has introduced many reforms, before, 
during and alter the an fr, -Kashmir agitation. 
He could have been fir<m also, but for the 
iiulioly alliance between the coniraunalist 
Moslems outside Kashmir and the Anglo- 
Indians. It IS surmised that some Anglo-Indian 
officials are also interested ni this agitation, 
as the Princes’ Protection Act could and 
should have been set in motion, but has not. 
In fact, the Anglo-Iudian papers wanted 
that some of their kindred should get fat 
lofas in Kashmir, That object has been 
partly gained E^en m the last century, it 
was discovered that Kashmir could be made 
a white man's land. ^ 

As soon as or even before one agitfl.ioa 
against Kashmir dies down, another is set on 
foot. Some of the latest Moslem demands 
are extremely 'unreasonable and bear a 
family resemblance to some demands made 
by communalist Moslems m British India 
P( r example, the establishment of schools 
specially for the benefit of Miisalmans, giving 
of foreign-study scholarships specially to 
Musalmans, 

“eoinmunal apportionment of High Court 
judgeships, and the demand that in state employ- 
ment a Muslim raatrienUte should be prefeired to 
a Hindu B_A. The interests of the British Indian 
Muslim agitators are sought to he safeguarded ijy 
the demand that if no Kashmir Muslim is available 
for a iob, a Muslim from outside might be im- 
ported.” 

Destructive Floods in Champaran and 
VIzagapatam 

Recently there have been devastating 
floods in Champaran (Bihar) and in the 
Yixagapatam district in Andhradeslia. Me 
extend our sincere sympathy to fe sufterers. 

9 ® 

U. P. Agrarian Situation 

The latest developments in the IT. P. 
agrarian situation can be understood from 
the telegrams printed below. 

New Delhi, Oct 29. 

The following is the text of the resolution, 
adopted by the Congress 'Working Goimnittee 
regarding the agrarian situation in Alahabad 
district : 

“This Committee has considered the statements 
of the presidonts of Iho United Provmcefe P“ovn 
cial Congress Committee and A ahabad Diatnct 


Congiesfc Con m ttee a^l ng for pe m on to offe 
sat aha a au&t t “ p esent agranan poke of 
the United Piovmces Q-overmuent and in particmai 
the oppressive collection of rent and revenu'’ at 
a/ome when the agrieulturists ot the United Bio- 
vmces have Lieen saLiiected_ to a great deal of iiaid- 
smp aud oppres'iiou, jiartieularly m the course of 
the past five months, and ihey have now to a 
grave crisis. TLe Committee feels that it is the 
duty oi the Gongregs _ to assist them in everv 
po.ssibie wav in remeviag the ecoaoiuic hard.sLip^ 
they suffer from. 

In the opiaio'i of the Committee, however, die 
question of datensive action should tirst be eensider- 
ed by The Piovmcial Congress CoiQmi.ttce The 
COiainittce, thoretore, refers the application ti the 
United Provinces Congress Committee and la the 
event of the Provincial Congress CoimLiittee lieing 
of opinion that it is a tit case tor defensive satj a- 
graha on the part of the agriculturists in terms of 
the Simla agreeaieiit, dated the 2 Till August, die 
Committee authorizes the president of the Indian 
j.'Jational Congress to consider the application and 
give such decisioa on u as he may considei 
necessary '—‘'Associated Press. ' 

Associated Pi'ess of India 

Lucknow, Oct. 30 

The Council nf United Provincial Oongre-,3 
Committee wiU meet to-monw and discuss the 
desirability or otkerwue ot starting a no-ient 
ca'r.phign in cortain district, of U. P This qaestion 
will also be reterred to the Provmiia!, Cnngress 
Committee, winch wil! meet on Sunday. Chances 
are remote that a definite decision 'will be arrived 
at either tc-inorrow or the day after. 

, As at present arranged Pandit .Tatvaharlal Nehiu 
will meet certain levenne officials at Allahabad on 
the 3id Novemler and it is not likely that tne 
Provincial OongresB Committee will commit itself to 
any definite line of action until ffie Allahabad 
meeting is over. 


Constitution of an Orissa Province 

"Me have all along supported the demand 
of our Oriya brethren that there should be 
a separate Orissa province M'e are glad a 
non-partisan coiumittee has been appointed 
to report on the subject To help the 
committee some gentlemen laave been' 
ncininated from the provinces from whu/n 
Oriya-speaking parts have been suggested 
to be token for the formation of the Orisca 
proviime. But no one has been chosen from 
Bengal, though the Oriyas have suggested 
that south Miduapur should form part of 
Orissa. This ignoring of Bengal is not 
surprising, but it is wrong all the same and 
significant, too. 

-CT 

Unification of Bengali-speaking Areas 
'When new provinces are being^ proposed 
to be constituted on linguistic bases and 
provincial boundaries readjusted, it is but 
just that al Bengal speaking areas si ould 
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he vi'-united \Mth Renfi:al imd tluit tin* 
‘-[lutlh'rn part <d Midnapur f-honid Bot br' 
Rit (iff from Bciijpil nf^ainyt wisIk'S of 

iiiholutiinfs Svlh'B ('aehnr and Ooalpara 
in A'-'i'am, and ^Maobliuni aiid ntlao' H(>npili- 
sftvakin^'' arcM« in C'hota-Kiorpur and Hdiar 
siuipld !i»aui fnrm part ol Bcn^ad. 

Consecration of a Mew Vihara at Sarnath 

It is a matter [or rrjoldn<r tliat al'tipr 
centimes the Maoroft site Bnddlia 

pif-arhcd- hi? Hist discmirsp, known as 
Fipatana, i? !ro'n«: to have a now ilnddhist 
Ttlnira. It litoanif' oonsneruted irround 2o00 
V ars ago. A I'athii'ss invader devastated 
it 800 ymirs ago. The rluindicr in wbicli 
Bn’idho resided in this place w.i? known as 
the ‘dianclbnkiifi'’ or “pin I'uniod chanihor.'' 
The now Vthatn lias 1ioon nanifd 
LhH \'ili(un nft(‘r it The' porsevoring lidiunr? 
snd onfiiiHiasm ol tlio Vrnoiabh* Sri 
Tlrviunitta PHiiiniaradii have inM'n r-rowm'd 
with siieocs? mainly owing to ilia nmnilleoiuio 
1 tlio late Mary ifiiKntudli Fnstoi. Buddliists 
ol most ('(miifrics hnvo oonlribntfd to fiio 
(iiotion id tlio Vihura and tiic> i iovei ninont 
ol India liavo rendered valuable le-sisfmiee 
It wiil In' C'onseei'ated on the 11th of this 
ainntli, and the erlohiatiiuis will last for 
thH’(‘ days nuddhists will eongregate from 
ni tiiy iiarts ot tin' world, ft is lioped ^ that 
S rnatli w ill heiieeierili bei-oine and remain for 
iiuntlrss yrar.s a centre ol attraction for men 
ar d woinon of all races. 

?dr Jb’onghton of the Lon(b'>n Alaha 
Modlu Society has vednnteered tn defray the 
expenses of tlie frescoes vvlnch are to 
dccoTiit:* the and has thereby de.served 

tlie that k? of the ppldie Bnt w'C do not 
think it was necessary for Inni to stiniilato 
01 suggest j we do not know which) that the 
,yorlc .rtitmld iio doin' only by Japanese' artists. 
Mn have ludhing tn say again.st, theni“- 
pirticularly as we do not know which 
Japanese arti-sts liavt' been given the t*ff".rimis- 
sioii. Some JapniH'se and other artists have 
msited Santiiiiketan to bo acquainted with 
tlio way fresco work is done by the artists 
there. 

Aft the Vihara is in India, as it is an 
ujstjjutiou for the promotion of the cause 
of a religion born in India, and as competent 
Indian artists arc available for fresco worV, 
we should have been pleased if _Mr. 
Broughton had tried to secure the services 
of Indian artists. Indian artists were 
xequiBitioned from London to decorate 


tin- walls of liic new India Offioo. Their 
wi.rk has g'vr-n gimoral s.iti.sfaction and has 
(>;tnu'd the e.uninendaiion of ,so high an 
autlunitr a? Fruicipal ^ir 'William Jl.i'ilhenstein 
of the ('('liege oi Art''. bmiUi Kensington 
Tlien- are oilier ccinpctent artisfs at 
Saiitieikofan. Wi' are not thinking at all 
of wliii will get!' tlu' inene.v by doing 
the w irk. What burt^ n? is that people 
ftoin abroad (and even Indian?) visiting the 
Vihara will in future* carry away the wrong 
unpivssion that India had no artists, hence 
Japanese artists had to be imported. 

Pan Jab Nationalist Muslim Conference 

A comraendaiile ri’SoUition w.as adopted 
at rhe Panjiih Nationalist Muslim Conference 
dradanug tlu* detormiiiatiuu of the Nationalist 
IMurtuns t(i acliliwi.i Cviinplcto inut'peiidencG 
and' acci pt no eonsTitiitiiui which nould not 
givif control over annv, linaiiee and foreign 
rehu.ion? and ti'o’.d and eeniiumie policy oi 
India The eniifi rencf* also supnorted joint 
eleetoriiti-o The other proposals sufipmted 
by The (’o)stVriou,*e aie substantudly tlm siune 
;ts ^hl)^e Ol) nliieh (‘oiumunalist Musainnms 
take their .stand. 

Or. Annie Besant’s Birthday 

We congratulate I)r. Annie Hesant on her 
eumpli'fing the 8[th year of Imr life last 
nioiilli. Ilms ha,s been a life ot great and 
varied public activity for more than half a 
cenhuT 8ho has bopri distinguished through- 
out for her oratorj^, intellectual vigour, orga- 
nizing capacity, idealism, personal magnetism, 
and courage and power to oifer battle 
for the cause slie lovrs. She has been a 
grvat educational and political worker in 
India and has done onioh to [iroinofe and 
make known and respected Indian ideals, 
according to her light?, in India and abroad 

Mr. G?.FJhi’5 Patient Sojourn in England 

It has been asked, perhaps rather impa- 
tif'nlly, why Ma.hatina Oandlu continue? to 
stay in England when it is plain the R T C. 
cannot bring freedom to India. 

Before he started, we anticipated the 
futility of the IL T. 0. and yot supported 
bis going to London on other grounds. 

His stay in England has not been useless. 
It. has given him a platform from which 
India and he can be heard all over the world 
Moreover the British people directly and 



jsioms 


bO 


othe era peoples nd.roetiy hare now 

eofflu to liQOw that it is not ancient India 
alone •which prychxced men bat modern India 
also cautiunes to do so— men who can stand 
up to any other specimens of haraaait 5 ^ 
Of conrsp, this, though pfe-emiuently due to 
ifaliatma Giunihi’s visit, also due to the 
presence in England of so®ae other distingui- 
shed Indians. 


Indian Military CoHege Committee's Report 
The Indian Military College Committee’s 
Eoport has not had a good press, perhaps 
because of pro-occupation with the R T. C. 
and. in Bengal, -with the official measures 
and acts of repression Probably also people 
are not iuterrstod in a scheme for 
‘Tndi.'mizing” the Indian army, gocdi^ss 
knows in how many decades, generations for 
centuries § 

■Nevertheless the Report deserves tu be 
read, if only to know how Indians were 


wastaffe among officers serving with Indiai 
units ” 

(Skaeu Committee's Report, Volume No. 1, p. 41 ] 
Now. against the figure of 3,2u0 winch, we ire 
told m this Curnmitcee. represents the total namier 
of officers holdiag Kiug’s CotnDiissions in the 
indiau Army. I have to mentiou three difieient 
figures — one of 3.141 as given in the Report oi 
tJie Defence Sub-Comiuitfcee. p SS : the second .of 
3.60fJ given by the Skeen Oomuuttee aQd_ the 
third of C,8*j4 mentioned by the Shea Ooiiirnitteo 
as will be evident from the folloAving quotation 
from the Report of the Shea Oouuaittee, p 14 
paragraph 4 

“The Committee direct attention to uie fact— 
I'tde Appendi-v I (C) of their main report— that 
the grand total of Sing’s Coininissious to be granted 
completely to ludianipc the Arinv in 4i year^ 
foQ reeon.sideratioa reduced to -30 .vears; would 
be C.8G4.” 

Now. the question !s— winch is the correct n^uie 
as given in the Report of the Defence Sub- 
Committee: S.iOO as given to us in this Committee 
or .3, GOO. as given by the Skeon Committee ; oi 
G.864 given by the Shea Committee ? 

Sir P. S. Sivaswaray Aiyer and General 
E.ajwade write in their iluiute with reference 
to the Simon Com mission's remarks on 


propo.sfid to be duped. For that object the 
separato minutes of some of the members 
should receive particular attention, specially 
those ot Dr. B. S. Mefonie and of Sir P. S. 
Sivaswaniy Aiyer aud Major-G-enerai liao 
Ra].'i G-arpat" Kao Raghunath Rajwade. 

Dr. Mooiiie calls “the artificial distinction 
of martial and non-martial classes” a 
“rayth.” and quotes .authority for this view 
As Bengalis are officially considered the 
least fit for the array, he specially controverts 
that view. The whole- paragraph in which 
he does it should be read fpp. 51-52>. It 


I concludes thus: 

“fa short, if honourable ppeuings tor the 
fervour of patriotism can be devised. Bengali 
intellect will not fail to make its mark partaculariy 
in the scientific departments of the Arm.v, while 
taking their due share on the battlefields along 
with officers of other classes of Indians.’ 

The futility and mockery of a^inually 
training only 60 ludians for offig^sbip iu 
the Army will be obvious from some figures 
given by Dr. Moonje. He writes ; 

The figures supplied to us in this Committee 


are as follows — 

to/ 120 annual total wastage. . , , 

(G 3,200 total number of officers with Amg s 
Commissions iu the Indian Array. 

As against the figure of 120 for annual wastage, 
I ciuote bcinw the opinion oi Colonel Brownn^gg, 
Deputy Director of Srafi: Duties, _ War Office. 
London, who espressed the opinion as the 
representative of the War Office, London 

“In crmclusion Colonel Brownngg oonfirmeti 
the Subcommittee's v ow that iSl) was an 
approvunately accurate estiniato of the annual 


martial and non-martial classes ; 

The fact that the Simon Commi&.sion have endorsed 
this theory of the Military Authorities furnishes 
no pro >f of its correctuess. Internal evidence 
shows that them remarks are an uncnticai reprodue- 
tioQ ot some official memorandum. The .soundaes- 
of this theory of martial and non-martial cksse^ 
has been the subiect of an elaborate , and cmical 
study by Mr. Nirad C. Chaudhuri, _ who has 
contributed a senes of very able and liiuminating 
articles to the Ifodern Rttiem (See the numl'ers 
for July and September 193a January and iebru.ar.Y 
1931 ) It would be useful to give a suiamary of 
the facts gathered from an impartial study of 
the history of recruitment of the British inawc. 
Army. 

The New India Assurance Co,, Ltd, 

We have received a copy of the Balance 
Sheet of the above Company and ffiote with, 
pleasure its sound position and remarkable 
progress. It is fire largest of all Indian 
Composite Insaranoe Companies and has on 
its Board of Directors men of world-wide 
business reputation like Sir Laliibbai 
Samaldas, kt., c.i£. ; The Hon'ble Sir Pheroze 
Setbna, kt, o.b.b ; 8. N. Pochkhanwala^, Esqr. , 
Atabalal Sarabhai, Esqr. : Sir GhunilalA^, Mehta 
KT. 0, s. I,, and others. ^ 

The Cofapauy at first did not do any 
life insurance work but engaged solely in 
fire, marine and other general insurance 
work. In 1929, however, the New India 
Assurance C-'inpany started is hfe depart 
ment and cstab s ed a record during the 
two years that have passed s nee that t me 
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TUT'] MUBKHN HfCHEW FUJI Nu\'EM.DKR 


« 0 s 


to aay ol' Ihy British 

iro’k’Ji^f u) Tiuli.i, Ninr fuuia ‘■h'OV" u 
iiosit: in wh'i{*h is I0(i sko’ oaiii sirnnirw. 

the year nivJer revitov rhc 

Kfiouw a {,Ji in (.Aj/on.-es ;ind 

iosses and an nll-nnitid i);ei-oa.sn in 
The ijif.i Di'tnu'tmt'nt inn in nio a in irk hy 
o'.-ni|)k't!u^' Us. Tu0r!,r'00 wurth of husiiV'rtS 

ill ils .su'Cniut year of eAisiitn',.* This is .i 
rneard, as no- rndian Cnmpaay has s"! Tar 
been uMp to do The fjTp Fund 

loci'f'asel? from Rs i)i, B)7 in thn rirsc year 
to Rs. J.JMJJdO in fho second year. 

Anjon,{? tiio General Branches of the 
Company tin* Cuicidta Branrh has done 

eA'Ofediiiyly ft’oiid n-ork, boin'i’ ernlitrd o'iM; 
h uf the eatu'p, husiiuss of the Liit> 
Bepnrtmon}.. 

We linpe the CunijKiny wiR nmk.n < vorv 
ert’ort to keejt up iis r>i'i'5"nt r;it<* of 

proyroi'S, su that \eiy Mnn): if mnv vie for 
iKiPinir nith the {.jTi'afesf, lii.-iiirttiof' 

fnsHtutions oi (sie unihJ, 

Case Against Suparatiuft of Burma 

Till' Revermut Hhikkiui tittninn <il' Bnnnii 
tiiis iinindetisf. u pnuoi'ful and wclUiSMsiauM] 
plea iijimnsi the sipanilmn of Bunim from 
(lulni, 11’. tile shiipe et IX pamphlet mititled 
(he ‘T'ase iipiiinst ihe SeparaUnn of {Tiivni.t 
fniii) Ipdim’' He has sdnnvfi that luirnin's 
roniiecfi'iu i-vit.h rndia is hoary with a,:?)> 
uijil that, her oultman ndi'thm and trailnJoks 
have oepn mnnldo'd by tlie Inruan oontaftt 
mm'e than by any other sinyie. factor. We 
iU'ft c-mviiKiod tiiat his, with that of every 
cmnrnde ot his, is the tnso voice of 
Burma. And ho tells the pubho that 
the iififis of the, paupie of Burma are 
ay‘'iin.st the separatimi. By I)olny .senar.iw'd 
(ffoni Indio, Hiirma in .sum to be « loser 
phlitieuily. eueiiuniH'ijliy and eultnr.tlh'- 
Lot Burmn ;nul Uehu he nii.siressi's in their 
own hnUHpholds tirsr, and t/ien they wo^kl he 
mthe best posit nm tu jud^'O ’.vhothvr to weparatc 
or remain nintod. 

The puhlic sSltouSd read Bhikkhii Oltiiia.'Ts 
psimpblet tTorn the first lino to liie last It 
IS pnofcncl ut Bi’i tlouranyu Fress, 7I-I 
Mir^pur Street, CaScatta, 

Kfl Surprise in Simla! 

T/iti Oiiul mifl MiUtanj GmeSk has told 
its readers that the break-down of the cora- 
raTaaoI deliberations in London occasioned no 
stiTprisB in Simla. 


W by siuniid if? poonle luv not surprised 
ufuni tliinys isapp.m evacUy as pKearr.uiyed 


G.rodfiiji's Prophecy Turns Truo in Advance ! 


At a ^lecepti.^n by tiie Iridiar; Student,' 
I'uio;', U’tidhiii t' rep'irfed to Inive said. 

Pfoplo Hi 


il[,Viiifo,( Oiirai.;; of ^OirthviH bv ihp 
hn d'lr.d ind eonvl 
IVOlP.i 1)1' Vo’' ,i 


,‘Onv;!i',"’it him rhaf iho Eayh.di uvmie' 
in no tukurim ropre^,!,,a hi la'Iio,. 


How AXmhatmaji's anticipations are 

may be indeed l>y the recent history of 
Benjriil, both b<dort? mul after he nttered 
those wnrd.s on the Idth October lust. 


Punisimiant to Precede Trial 

In the eoursp (,f the press le^i.’siatKm 
debate in file As.somblr Sir 0, P, Eanuswaray 
i-iie oflicia^iny Iniv Mwnber, ma*'-' 

I'l'pmted to have oiworved 

'■iTe funondmetit piMpineil to .nult.'Cihsc uuiiiil 
j»,Mcfot}’nrH U'hteh tiuisi. im in n wiirnnihs ca^e, 
r'l't.irii ’-iiBydy ^rr^^ ntio> ‘sfir^nly ju'tioil Waw 

e;;.s!)ivd, tin* provishijH of iho Hnl, (aken todetfer 
.n'tinliv^o.irivefh'd du- ihnb (tiurf for ihe purpose 
01 f-vnony of proe,in> (iusrs mlo a, ina! eoiut " 

'I'bi.'' m plain laiiiimup’ means that 
piiiiislnivnt Khouid prceede trial. Oi' ns 
the hornelv^^ Hindi admre ynes, “Ayo lath 
piehlii' Aidininismi tlio kick first, 

the wordy part of tier husiaess’ may 
Ikilhov afhu'Wards.” 


Einstein and others demaniJ M. K, Roy’s Release 

T//r fkinhivj t.V/ivo’fVlf’ of the 3‘dnd October 
last _ mililNhed tlie follnivinjr lettfif froui a 
BerJin cuiTespuudent: 

B<'d‘u (mad vreek), 

A iiero pnhiio mass jnoerm^ was calierj ui 
liainlmnJT under iJiv uunjiioes of Iho Oommnui.st. 
i’.u'fy of I’loi'Duny wlih'h vuU'd urniiuinonsly in 
(avottr of n, roMiintion aaaijist-, Ihu acrosf ot St y. 
){'>y. Tine r.'sMlDlinit tonk (ho form yaf ;i lelior 
!iddres.-io(l lo {tie Britisjt (kjasuUm in Uambai'i,' 
dermn^^liriff Uu.v'n lyluaso. 

The rosmudna w,i,a ifUfodueecl }>.,• n ropras'entn- 
live of tiu' German Goinaiuiiist Oppo.sition. The 
sfieakee <it lite evyaijur. Mr, Juddash, ;i CoiuniuiiiiU. 
iiieoibi.-r of Jin; Reiuhstaii, endijr.sod the r'csolufcjon 
which adoyied, 

UjygrmN’s pKprKsr 

Many famon.s persons of (jormacy, among them 
Big world- famed scientist iBinsteia, have seat 
pfotcsis and nppoiih to the ilouad Table Coafoivace 
for M. jST. Roy's release. 

Resolutions domandins the release of >1. I?. Bo.y 
are ponruug in from all parts of (Xermany, Sweilca, 
Alsdoc. OxeohO'libvaltia, U. S. A. and other 
countries. 


Tuus-mj Ajsc TuBLia-REs bv g K. Daa at thb PRABAFI PRESS 
lEC 2 Vvam Road b 


